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LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS . 
Theory of Differential Equations , By A R Forsyth, 
Sc Di, LL.D, F R S. Part 111. Ordinary Linear 
Equations Vol iv. Pp xvi 4- 534. (Cambridge 
The University Press, 1902 ) 

N this volume Prof. Forsyth deals with a part of his 
subject which, for many reasons, is full of interest 
Ordinary linear "differential equations concern the physi¬ 
cist, on the one hand, by their occurrence in the analysis 
required for many of his most important problems , on 
the other, they offer the pure mathematician an attrac¬ 
tive field of research , which appears to be almost 
inexhaustible. 

Thanks to the contributions of a host of analysts, the 
theory of linear equations has now reached a high stage 
of development, and, as in other like cases, it is extremely 
interesting to see how different parts of it, which at first 
seemed isolated, are being gradually brought into 
organic connection. One of the first great steps in this 
direction was made by Gauss in his memoir on the 
hypergeomemc series , this is another example of the 
extraordinary and almost uncanny way in which Gauss 
transformed and generalised every subject that he 
touched.^ It is as if his predecessors had been hetfing 
stones fonhim to fit together into the lower courses of a 
stately building which he left for others to complete. 
And worthy successors have not been wanting, of whom, 
perhaps, Riemann is as yet the chief For his brief 
memoir on the P-function marks an epoch by introducing 
several new notions of the very highest importance— 
the indices associated with the critical points, - the 
analytical continuation of a branch of the function 
which satisfies the equation and the group of linear 
substitutions generated by describing cycles including 
critical points. " 

The real significance of Kremann’s paper became 
fully evident only after the appearance of the celebrated 
memoir Of Fuchs. It is, of course, impossible to say 
how Fuchs arrived at his discoveries ; very likely he 
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could not have explained his induction completely him¬ 
self. In the introduction he refers to Briot and Bouquet 
as well as lo Riemann, and acknowledges his obligations 
to Weier5trass Fuchs deals with an equation of quite 
general order, the coefficients being functions of x with 
a limited number of singularities He shows that in the 
neighbourhood of each critical point a there is a solution 
of the form (*-«)*<£>, where ^ is a one-valued analytical 
function and /* is a constant determined by an equation 
which can be constructed from the differential equation 
itself. He also shows how the simplest independent 
solutions group themselves according to the multipli¬ 
cities of the roots of the indicial equation. 

The importance of these expansions near the critical 
points is Lhat, besides giving us information about the 
analytical properties of the function defined by the 
differential equation, they enable us to investigate the 
group of substitutions associated with it. Suppose, for 
instance, we have an equation of the second order, and 
that in the neighbourhood of a there are two solutions of 
the form (x-a) h <j) and (x - ; if the independent 

variable starts near a and describes a small circuit round 
it, the solutions, by continuous variation, are multiplied 
by e 2whl and e Mt respectively , thus with these solutions 
we have a substitution of the form y\ — sy x , y\ = ty i} 
where r, t are constants When the indicia! equation for 
a > has multiple roots, the associated substitution is less 
sirhple, but can always be determined If we start from 
any ordinary point with a set of independent solutions, 
then by Weierstrass's principle of continuation we can 
(in theory at least) follow up their values as x approaches 
a critical point a f then find tha substitution which takes 
place as x goes round a, and finally bring back x to its 
original position. The effect of any closed circuit can 
thus be determined , and we have, on the whole, a group 
of linear substitutions, with generators corresponding to 
the critical points. 

The singularities of an integral are determined by the 
coefficients Of the differential equation; they may be 
poles or-they may be essential singularities One of the 
mostTtemarkable things in Fuchs’s paper is the deter¬ 
mination of 'the form which a differential equation must 
have if aJI its integrals are regular in the neighbourhood 
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of each critical point; that is to say, ir near any critical 
point a each Integral cap b6 put Into the farm 

V *(x-a) k | f*+«n log <*-*) + . .. + *«[ log(*-*)J" | 

where 4oi ere one-valued functions not infinite 

at a. These equations are palled by Prof. Forsyth 
11 equations of FuchJian type.” The equation of the 
hypergeometric series is of this type, and is remarkable 
as being the only one p of order higher than the first, 
which is completely determined when the positions of 
the critical points and the indices associated with them 
are assigned. 

An equation of Fuchsian type may have one or more 
algebraic integrals. If all the integrals are algebraic, 
the group of the equation must be finite ; so here we 
have a most unexpected concurrence of two apparently 
disconnected theories, A very interesting problem is that 
of determining linear equations the groups of which are 
isomorphic with known finite groups ; another is that of 
finding out whether a given equation has any algebraic 
integrals. 

All the foregoing theory is discussed and illustrated by 
Prof. Forsyth in a very attractive and lucid manner; 
thus chapter 1. deals with the existence of a synectic 
integral near an ordinary point and sets of independent 
integrals ; chapter ii. with the expansions near a critical 
point and with Hamburger's method of grouping them ; 
chapter iii. with regular integrals; chapter iv. with 
equations of Fuchsian type; and chapter v. with equa¬ 
tions of the second and third orders possessing algebraic 
integrals. Illustrations are supplied by the familiar 
equations of mathematical physics, by the equation of 
the elliptic quarter-period, and by that of the hyper- 
geometric series. It is delightful to see bow the dis¬ 
cussion of these equations is illuminated by the general 
theory. 

After a chapter on equations with only some of their 
integrals regular, we come to the consideration of 
integrals with essential singularities. The most familiar 
example of a function with an essential singularity at a finite 
place is exp (x~ l \ which is the integral of + y =» o j 

and it is easy to see that if P is any polynomial in :r“ l , 
the expression expP has an essential singularity and 
satisfies a linear equation of the first order. 

Suppose now that we find that a given equation has an 
integral with an essential singularity at the origin ; it 
may be possible to express it in the form expP.j^p^(jr); 
where p is constant and VK*) bolomorpbic. Such an 
Integral has been called 11 normal M ; the discussion of 
these integrals, and othen obtained by putting jrV* for 
x % is given in chapter vii., which contains important 
results due to Thoml, Hamburger, Poiucartf and others. 
There is also a bnef account of 14 double-loop integrals " 
after Jordan an 4 Pochharnmer, and of Poincare's theory 
of asymptotic integrals. 

In his paper on the motion of the moon* H|fi was led 
to the solution of 4 linear equation by a method in¬ 
volving the use ef infinite determinants. In chapter viii. 
Prof. Forsyth discusses this method .in some detail, after 
giving a preliminary account of infinite determinants 
and their properties. The subject of this chapter is not 
1 rtt|gal|tnctlviein itself, but on account of iu practical 
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importance has naturally attracted a' good deal of 
attention. 

Chapter ix, deals with equations with uniform periodic 
coefficients, and gives an account of this part of the 
subject which ought to encourage young mathematicians 
to read the original sources and experiment on their 
own account. It is, of course, the equations with doubly 
periodic coefficients that are most interesting. Thanks 
principally to Hermite, Halphen and Picard, some ex¬ 
tremely beautiful results have been already obtained in 
this field, and there can be no doubt that others are 
awaiting discovery. 

The last chapter of this volume, on equations with 
algebraic coefficients, must have been very difficult to 
write, and appeals mainly to the specialist. Its principal 
topic is Poincare’s celebrated theorem that the integrals 
of any linear equation with algebraic coefficients can be 
expressed by means of Fuchsian and Zetafuchsian 
functions. As Prof. Forsyth justly remarks, we cannot 
hope to make practical use of Poincare's theorem until 
the analysis of automorphic functions has reached a 
higher state of development. To this end the treatise 
by Klein and Fncke, now in course of publication, will 
doubtless contribute largely. 

In conclusion, it may be well to remark that this 
volume is in great measure independent of its prede¬ 
cessors, and that a great part of it will be quite 
intelligible to junior mathematicians provided that they 
know the elements of the theory of a complex variable. 
To them, therefore, as well as to their seniors, this book 
may be heartily commended. G. B. M. 


SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY . 

Grundsuge der pkysiologischen Psychologic. Von Wil¬ 
helm Wundt. Fimfte vtillig umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Erster Band. Pp. xv + 553 (Leipzig: W. Engel- 
mann, 1902.) Price iar net. 

HIS volume of 553 pages is the first of the three 
volumes in which the fifth edition of Prof. Wundt's 
great work is to appear. The rapid increase in size of 
the work in each of the successive editions is thus main¬ 
tained in the present one, and, as in the case of the 
previous editions, has been necessitated by the rapidity 
of the growth of the youngest of the natural sciences, 
experimental or, as Prof. Wundt prefers to call it, 
physiological psychology. And even the increase in 
bulk of this book does not by any means fully express 
the rate of growth of the science, a growth towards 
which this country has contributed so lamentably little. 
For the book is primarily a record of the work and the 
views of tbe author and of his pupils in the great 
Leipzig school. Nevertheless, Prof. Wundt has found it 
necessary to rewrite almost the whole of the book, sd that, 
as he tells us, it must be regarded as almost a new one. 

The greater part of this first volume is concerned with 
matters dot strictly psychological* but rather with those 
studies which form an essential part of the equipment of 
the psychologist, namely, the fine and coarse anatomy, 
the embryology and the physiology of nervous tissues, 
both special and comparative. It is, perhaps, open to 
question] whether it is wise to attempt to treat.so v^t a 
range of subjects in the scope of a single volume. For 
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the psychologist may be tempted to content himself with 
(be cursory review that is alone possible in such a work, 
It should certainly be possible nowadays for the writer 
on psychology to assume on the part of his readers a 
competent knowledge of the gross anatomy of the nervous 
system and of the principles of the conservation of 
energy. (In the anatomical section occurs an error that 
is, perhaps, of the nature of a slip. In Fig. 79 and in 
the accompanying text the uncrossed fibres of the optic 
nerves are represented as going to the nasal sides of the 
retins. Now although v Kdlhker and others still main¬ 
tain that the decussation of the optic nerve-fibres in the 
chiasma is complete, and although there is some ground 
for believing that there occur considerable individual 
variations in the proportion of crossed and uncrossed 
fibres, yet all authorities agree that the uncrossed fibres 
go to the temporal sides of the retina.) The propriety 
of including an account of the general physiology of 
nerves is less open to question, the less so as Prof 
Wundt is here on his own ground and can speak with 
authority. In this section Wundt makes a timely 
protest against the uncritical acceptance and wholesale 
application of Hermg’s doctrine of assimilation and dis¬ 
similation now so common among physiologists, and yet 
he teaches somewhat dogmatically a view that differs 
but little from the one he rejects He too groups 
together under the term “inhibition” (Hemmung) all 
phenomena to which it can in any sense be applied, and 
assumes that one and all are manifestations of constructive 
metabolic processes, thus affording one more instance of 
the fact that the study of logic cannot prevent a man 
forming illogical conclusions. It cannot be too frequently 
pointed out that we have no evidence of active inhibitory 
processes within the nervous system and that all the 
numerous cases of " inhibition " may, and in the present 
state of knowledge should, be regarded as cases of 
interference or prevention only Wundt goes so far as 
to assume a differentiation of the bodies of nerve-cells 
info two parts, the anabolic inhibitory and the katabolic 
augmentor parts, and applies this hypothesis to the 
explanation of the valve-like nature of the paths of the 
spinal cord. Dut although the hypothesis seems to have 
been devised in order to explain this phenomenon, it is 
not by any means clear that it can be made to do so. 

The discussions of the functions of the cortex, and 
especially of the “ speech-centres ” are admirably thorough 
and suggestive, and here Wundt gives a great develop¬ 
ment to the conception of a "brain-centre," It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that he retains the term 
“centre,’' for it properly expresses a crude conception 
of which the period of usefulness is now at an end. 

In treating of the fundamental constituents of psychical 
processes, Wundt distinguishes two fundamental kinds of 
psychical element, the sensations and the feelings (Emp- 
fmdqngen und Gefiihle), the former includthg all those 
that have an objective reference and^hat are determined 
directly or indirectly by stimulation of sensory nerve- 
endings both within and on the surface of the body, the 
latter being the purely subjective elements, Com¬ 
pounded of sensations is the presentation (VorstelJung) 
and/of feellngs the emotion (Gemuthsbewegung). 
Wundt thus sets aside the old distinction <}f sensation 
and idea as that which is excited from without and from 
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within respectively, asserting that the distinction is 
purely logical and not at all psychological. Though we 
may admit that Wundt’s use of the terms is a convenient 
one, yet it is impossible to follow him in denying the 
psychological character of the distinction usually made 
by English authors, or to admit his claim that the 
occurrence of hallucinations, which are purely patho¬ 
logical states, necessitates this denial. If the distinction 
were not psychologically valid, if we did not immediately 
recognise in the presentation the peculiar quality of 
reality that distinguishes it from the representation, the 
term hallucination would have no meaning. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the volume is the 
discussion of the " law of specific nervous energies.” 
This principle Wundt would replace by one which he 
declares to be directly opposed to it, and which he de¬ 
scribes as “ the principle of the adaptation of the sensory 
functions to the stimulus and of the sensory apparatus to 
the functions. 1 ' This is based upon and assumes the 
truth of the following principles that of the original 
similarity of function of all nerve-elements, which Wundt 
establishes by tracing in a most interesting manner the 
differentiation of the various senses from the general sen¬ 
sibility of the amceba upwards ; the principle of the 
adaptation of nerve-elements through use or habituation ; 
and the possibility, which we seem compelled to assume in 
some cases, that nerve-elements may come gradually to 
discharge the functions of others when those others are 
in any way rendered incapable of functioning Now, 
admitting that the “law of specific nervous energies,” 
as set up by Johannes Muller and by Helmholtz, is not in 
any sense an explanatory principle, but merely a risumt 
of a large group of facts, and admitting that it demands 
genetic treatment such as Wundt supplies, yet it is not 
possible to admit that even the most complete account of 
the evolution of the specific differentiations of sense can 
abolish the truths of which this "law" is the summary 
expression ; to account for the origin of a thing Or 
belief is not necessarily to explain it away. The fact 
remains that any specialised nerve of sense, when 
subjected to stimuli whether normal or abnormal, leads 
only to the kind of affection of consciousness peculiar 
to that sense. Wundt’s account of the adaptations of 
the senses to stimuli is admirable and no doubt true so 
far as it goes, but it is far from being a complete 
1 explanation of the genesis of the specific functions, 
i Reducing the problem to its simplest terms, suppose 
a primitive sense-organ to be affected in the same 
way by two classes of stimuli, say two rates of vibra¬ 
tion of the circumjacent medium—and then suppose 
that either rate of vibration comes in the course of evo¬ 
lution to determine a differentiation of one part of the 
nerves of the organ, so tharofie set of nerves comes to 
respond in one way to the one vibration-rate only and the 
other set in another way to the other (or that all the 
nerves come to respond in two fishnet ways), and sup¬ 
pose the difference of response to consist in a difference 
in rate of vibration of the substance of the nerves, or in 
a difference of propagated chemical changes Up to 
this point we may accept Wundt’s account of the differ¬ 
ent iatkm-process as adequate. But when we inquire— 
How consent that the soul reacts to these two vibration- 
rates (or two kinds of chemicaj change) with two different 
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qualities of sensation? then we find ourselves still 
completely in the dark Wundt himself seems to have 
felt this inadequacy and to have introduced in conse¬ 
quence towards the close of his exposition a new factor! the 
11 entgegen kommende Trie be des empfindenden Weseiu^ 
This introduction of ihe 41 feeling being " amounts, it would 
seem, to nothing more than an admission of our ignor - 
once, And indeed we have here reached Lhe very kernel 
of the problem of life, of that mystery of the relations of 
soul and body which has vexed the thinkers of all ages, 
of that 11 master knot of human fate " of which the Persian 
poet wrote eight hundred years ago 

“ There was the door to which I found no key, 

There wu the veil through which I might not see." 

And these words remain equally true to-day, in spite of the 
Splendid labours of Johannes Muller, of Fechner, Of 
Wundt and of many others. 

It is interesting to note that Wundt assumes the 
principle of the inheritance of acquired characters as 
absolutely necessary to the explanation of the evolution of 
the nervous system, and that in this he is in agreement 
with most of the psychologists who have considered the 
problem, For the principle of natural selection, which is 
so satisfactory when we are dealing with the neck of the 
giraffe or the protective colouring of a butterfly, seems 
hopelessly inadequate when we have to account for 
those million-fold coordinated details of nervous disposi¬ 
tion which together determine in large part, if not wholly, 
the tendencies and character of a human being 

In the last section Wundt deals with Weber’s law and 
maintains his well-known psychological interpretation of 
it, in opposition to the now very generally accepted 
physiological interpretation The attention of English 
readers may be called to the novel and ingenious ex¬ 
planation suggested by Heymans in the Zeitschrift fur 
Psychology Bd. 26. W. McD 


THE MODERN DYNAMO 
The Generators of Electricity at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. By -C F Guilbert Pp. iv + 766. (Paris: 
C. Naud, 1902.) Price 30 fr. 

HERE were probably few who went to the Pans 
Exhibition two years ago who did not pay a visit 
lo the Palais d'£lectricitd ; and no one who did so can 
have failed to have been impressed by the enormous 
sire of the electric generators exhibited there- We even 
know of feminine sightseers, on pleasure bent, sparing a 
few hours from the fascinating display of M Worth to 
look at, and possibly learn a little about, the M purrin' 
dynamos," The massive grandeur of these magnificent 
^machines, examples of the best design and workmanship 
of all nations; the complicated nature of their parts 
working in perfect harmony and smoothness, and 
obedient to the control of one or two men ; their spotless 
cleanliness and lhe impression of reserved power which 
they conveyed; all these must have moved even the 
most matter-of-&ct observer into sympathy with the 
ideas which inspired Mr. Kipling to write 41 M 1 Andrew’s 
Hymn." Such a collection merited the permanent record 
which it baa obtained in the pages of M. Gilbert's book. 
-Sptaethkkg Of the spirit of the machines which he de¬ 
scribee 'teems to have entered into the author, for his 
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book, like the dynamos, is very large. There are nearly 
800 pages, with, to use the author's own words, “ 615 en¬ 
gravings and plans, of which 118 plates." M. Guilbert 
has adopted a somewhat novel plan with the laudable 
desire of making his book attractive to foreign readers. 
The title pages and preface are in the language of the 
country in which the copy is to be sold ; the chapter and 
section headings, the descriptions of the illustrations and 
the tables, are given in French, German and English. 
We rather doubt the wisdom of this innovation, since it 
increases the size of a volume already bulky, and still the 
most important part, the text, remains only in French. 
The result of the translation, too, is apt at times to be 
rather humorous, as, for example, when the author 
translates rJsumJ (which the mere Englishman is content 
to use in the original French) into a non-existent 
English equivalent 

Criticism of a book of this kind is almost out of the 
question M. Guilbert begins by describing the system 
of classification which he has adopted, and then, taking 
each division in turn, gives a more or less detailed 
description of the principal exhibits which come w:thin 
it Photographs of the generators and clearly executed 
diagrams of the whole machine or of important details 
greatly help out the letterpress. The book is therefore, 
m a way, like a descriptive catalogue, but it is one which 
gives a large amount of very valuable information, and 
M. Guilbert deserves great credit for the painstaking 
way in which he has collected and the clear manner in 
which he has arranged the data supplied by the manu - 
facturers, It may be objected that the work is two years 
out of date and that the machines of 1900 are almost 
ready for the scrap heap in 1902 But rapid as the 
advance of electrical engineering is, there are few 
engineers who will not benefit to-day by the careful 
study of what was best two years ago, especially 
as it is the best, not of one country only^ but of all 
countries , there will be many also interested in the 
design and improvement of electric generators who 
will desire to possess this book, even though it should 
become in the course of a few years of historical interest 
only. 

As we turn over the pages of M. Gilbert's book, we 
find difficulty in selecting any particular machine for 
special notice. As the most noticeable feature in dynamo 
development in recent years has been the steadily 
increasing size of the unit, we may perhaps be pardoned 
if we pick out one of the largest machines exhibited at 
Pans. The Allgemeine Elektncitats Gesellschaft ex¬ 
hibited a three-phase alternator of 4000 h.p, Theoutpiit 
of this machine was 3000 kilovolt-amperes with a power 
factor of 09, making 2700 kilowatts. This alternator is 
one of a set of twenty-two, eight of which are already 
installed at the Berlin Electricity Works, the remaining 
thirteen being under construction. To bring this machine 
to Paris and to erect it in the German annexe, where 
there was no travelling crane, was a work of no small 
difficulty. The total weight was 160 tons, the armature 
frame weighing 80 and the field magnet 70 tons, the 
remaining 10 tons being due to the bedplate. The 
armature and field magnet were brought to the &ftftfii 
tiOn In-quarters, each quarter being carried mounted 
between two railway trucks in {the position most suited 
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for its subsequent erection. The whole work of erection 
was success hilly completed in three weeks. 

The A.E.G. alternator was not in actual operation at 
Paris, but was rotated for exhibition purposes by a small 
motor. An equally large generating set was exhibited by 
the Helios Company, driven by a triple-expansion engine 
and used for the lighting of the exhibition This machine 
was of special design, as the makers desired to satisfy 
the requirements of the exhibition authorities and also to 
make the alternator suitable for subsequent disposal for 
other purposes. Another alternator of special interest 
was that exhibited by the Soci£td l’ltclairage £lectnque, 
which generated at 30,000 volts This was designed 
more as an experimental machine, to show the possibility 
of directly generating at very high pressure and so' dis¬ 
pensing with step-up transformers. The alternator had 
only an output of 180 k v -a It is interesting in this con¬ 
nection to recall that last February Messrs Schuchert 
and Co. completed three 1500 kw three-phase alternators 
generating at 20,000 volts, for supplying power to the 
Valtellina Railway. 

M. Guilbert has collected together all the chief data 
of the various machines in ten tables as an appendix at 
the end of the book. There is also given as an appendix 
a senes of twenty oscillograph curves showing the poten¬ 
tial wave-forms of a number of the alternators These, 
which were taken by means of M Blondel’s oscillo¬ 
graph, though very interesting, are hardly accompanied 
by sufficient data to make them of great value A casual 
inspection is, however, sufficient to show that, as M. 
Guilbert remarks, much progress remains to be made m 
the construction of alternators before a practically sinu¬ 
soidal potential-curve is obtained. Yet though much 
remains to be done, much has already been accomplished, 
and the manufacturer of the modern dynamo has nothing 
of which to be ashamed. His machines are efficient, and 
he has shown that he is capable of making them of a 
size suitable to the ever-increasing requirements, and 
there can be little doubt that when the time arrives he 
will be able to meet still greater demands It is not 
likely to be long before these are made, especially for 
generators for traction work. But a year or two ago the 
Westinghouse Company built two 2700 kw generators 
for the Boston Elevated Railway , one is inclined to ask 
what the size of the units will be when, say, the London 
and North-Western or the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
run electrically- We can only hope that it will not be 
long before an answer has to be given to his question , 
that our progress in the future will be as rapid and as 
sound as it has been in the past, and that the next 
seventy years will be as full of development and improve¬ 
ment as have been the seventy which have passed since 
Faraday M did not despair of being able to construct a 
new electrical machine ” M. S. 


OUR BOOK SHELF\ 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board* 1900-1. Supplement containing the Report of 
the Medical Officer for 1900-1. (London ; Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1902.) 4 

The scientific memoirs contained in this volume are of 
owulerable interest Djn. Klein and. Houston, have 
investigated the behaviour of pathogepiq organisms 
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when inoculated upon various farinaceous media, and 
conclude that the likelihood of infection of the human 
subject from such source is probably remote A number 
of food-stuffs were similarly examined by Dr. Klein for 
the presence of pathogenic organisms, with the result 
that none was found Dr. Gordon has continued his 
studies upon the bacteriology of scarlatina, and he adduces 
further proof that the Streptococcus scarlatinae is a species 
distinct from other streptococci and that it may be the 
causative organism of this disease. Two papers are 
concerned with the behaviour of micro-organisms when 
inoculated into the soil In the first, Dr. Houston 
inoculated soil with crude sewage, and found that on the 
whole the soil-microbes ousted the sewage ones and 
that the addition of sewage to soil resulted in a temporary 
increase only of the sewage microbes. In the second. 
Dr Sidney Martin has continued his work upon the 
nature of the antagonism of the soil to the typhoid 
bacillus , this organism survives but a short time in the 
.soil, being destroyed by the products of the putrefactive 
bacteria which exist therein Dr Klein also reports on 
the infection of cockles and mussels with the typhoid 
and cholera microbes, and shows that these organisms 
may persist in the interior of the molluscs for some time 
after the source of infection has been removed. The 
importance of rats in the dissemination of plague has 
induced Dr Haldane to devise an apparatus for gener¬ 
ating carbonic oxide gas for destroying these pests in 
plague-infected ships. This is described and some expe¬ 
riments with it are detailed There is also an interesting 
report upon research work in connection with glycennated 
vacc.ne lymph The volume concludes with a number 
of well-executed photographs illustrating the various 
papers. R. T. Hewlett. 

The Flora of the East Riding of Yorkshire By J F 
Robinson Pp vn + 253. (London A. Brown and 
Sons.) Price 7s. 6 d. 

THE “ Flora of the North Riding of Yorkshire," compiled 
by Mr J. G Baker so long ago as 1863, furnishes a 
delightful account of the planLs and the plant-associa¬ 
tions of that division. Dr F. A Lees is responsible for 
a 11 Flora of the West Riding" which is equally successful 
The present work, therefore, fills up an important gap 
and completes the botanical survey df the county. The 
enumeration of plants is preceded by a historical review 
of earlier compilations and a senes of sketches referring 
to the physiography, meteorology and plant distribution 
of the district. These, taken in combination with the 
geological map, add greatly to the interest of the book. 
At the same time, these chapters seem capable of some 
improvement. The physiographical chapter brings out 
very clearly the interesting features of the division, the 
ancient lake-area now represented by a single lake and 
patches of marsh in the plain of Holdemess, the estuary 
of the Humber, the Cretaceous formation of the Wolds 
find the mixed character of the deposits in Derwent-land 
But the ecological chapter suffers by being too con¬ 
densed, and 11 xerophiles, 1 ' “ pelophiles," “arenophiles " 
are tumbling over one another. The contrast of “xero- 
philes" and “ pelophiles ” on pp 35, 39, represents a 
confusion of terms. A more detailed and localised 
account of the plant forms on the different alluvial 
deposits and an extension or the very brief indication of 
successive littoral colonies, as well as fuller descriptions 
of other local formations, might well be given, and the 
extra space could.be more than ga^nhdbya less generous 
uqe of type and spacing in the'flora proper. In the 
enumeration of plants, the author and hip colleagues have 
endeavoured to sift out the aliens which are especially 
abundant round Hull Docks, and aha the recorded 
localities have received personal confirmation as far as 
possible. The author and the Hu II'Scientific and Field 
Naturalists’ Club deserve the thinks of botanists for a 
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compilation which represents much hard work and which 
will serve to stimulate interest in that division of the 
county, inasmuch as it indicates a somewhat unexpected 
wealth and variety of plant forms. Mr. J. J. Marshall 
has furnished a list of the mosses of the Riding 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology . By George 

Campbell. Pp 210 (London, Sampson Low, 

Marston and Co., Ltd , 1902 ) 

IN spite of the author’s description of himself as “a 
professor and teacher of the natural sciences for many 
years/ 1 this attempt to revise the generally accepted 
theory of planetary evolution shows a very imperfect 
acquaintance with scientific principles The leading idea 
is trial the earth was never in a molten condition, but is 
now undergoing the process of fusion in consequence of 
the pressure of the external strata on the interior mass 
The sun also is declared to have once been an opaque 
body, and to represent more or less what the earth and 
other planets will become In this connection it is only 
necessary to point out that while a gaseous mass con¬ 
tracting under the influence of its own gravity will rise 
in temperature, there is no ground for extending this 
principle to masses which are liquid or solid. 

Among the other unacceptable ideas met with is that 
which accounts for a prehistoric change in the polar 
climate by supposing that the North Pole of the earth was 
“suddenly 11 turned from the sun and remained jn that 
position for ages, having ceased for the time being to 
rqtate on its axis (pp. 35 and 140) Again, on p. 64, 
spending of the Whirlpool nebula, it is stated that “ the 
violent agitation of the mass must result in a very low 
temperature/’ whereas a high temperature would be 
expected. 

The author appears to have a vague idea that elec¬ 
tricity plays an important part in the development of 
worlds, and that "atoms of interstellar space" repre¬ 
sent the primary state of all matter, but he makes no 
contribution of value to the subject. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[Thi Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by kts correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications . j 


The Waste of Energy from a Moving Electron. 

The subject of the dynamics of a moving charge being of 
considerable interest now, 1 have thought the following may be 
useful. I have shown that a charge Q on a sphere of radius A, 
when suddenly jerked into motion at speed u, generates a spherical 
electromagnetic shell of depth 2A, in which the magnetic force 
H tends to the value given by 


aAH = 


3 

4vR 


I 


u sin 0 


- "cos 0 

V 


(I) 


when R, the distance from the initial centre of O, is great 
Along with this H, we have perpendicular electric force in the 
shell, according to E = fii>H, or vectonally, B=VvB, if ▼ is Lhe 
vector velocity of the shell The angle 9 is that between u ami 
R The energy wasted by this shell equals the energy left 
behind, that is, U-U 0 + T ( if U Q is the initial, U the final 
electric energy in the field, and T the final magnetic field 
energy. On its first formation, H and B in the shell are 
different j they then include in accumulated form all the H and 
E which are left behind by the shell as it expands The applied 
force impulse follows from my formula for the force on the ether, 
viz Y = {d/dt)V'DB per unit volume Denoting the Lime integral 
by M, then M = + M a , where M a belongs to the shell 

ultimately, and is lost, whilst N, is left behind in the field We 
have T = iM|2i and U - U 0 = iM a f/; so that altogether 


— U - UoH-T. 


(2) 


Both Mj and M a are parallel to n. 

If. now, a second impulse acts, changing the velocity from 
to Ug say, another spherical shell is generated Disregarding the 
part left behind, (1) above shows that the magnetic force in it is 

2 ah= «/.*.•!"•._ “i sm ®—Y (3) 

4* R co. 8 I - C08 8/ 

V V 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist . Edited 
by J Romilly Allen. Vol. vm Pp 287. (London . 
Bemroae and Sons, Ltd., 1902.) Price I2J net. 
Students of any branch of archaeology will find some¬ 
thing to interest them in this volume. The periodical, of 
which the numbers issued during the present year are 
included in the volume, is “ a quarterly journal and 
review devoted to the study of the early pagan and 
Christian antiquities of Great Britain ; mediaeval archi¬ 
tecture and ecclesiology ; the development of the arts 
and industries of man in the past ages , and the survivals 
of ancient usages and appliances in the present." Notes 
on interesting and important papers contributed to some 
of the separate numbers of tne Reliquary have already 
appeared in these columns, so that it is only necessary 
to say here that the eighth volume, with its numerous, 
well-produced illustrations, would make a handsome 
addition to the library of the student of antiquities. 

Earth and Sky. A Second and Third Grade Nature 
Reader and Text-Book. By. J H. Stickney Pp. 
viii + 1 18. (Boston, U.S.A., and London : Ginn and 
Co., 1902.) Price is. 6 d. 

This is a reading book for young children. Its object is, 
the author says in his preface, “ to bring before chil¬ 
dren's minds their own relation to the natural world in 
such a way as to appeal to imagination and reflection ” 
The lessons will pipDably prove interesting to those for 
whom they are intended, but they do not sufficiently en¬ 
courage the child’s own activity. It is not enough to tell 
young pupils about natural objects ; they should be en¬ 
couraged to observe for themselves, instead of being 
content with the descriptions of others. 
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when the direction does not change. More generally, substitute 
the vector change in the quantity on the right side of (i) 
properly vectorised Then tne change in 9 will be allowed for 
as well 

The energy lost in this second shell may be calculated by (3) 
It amounts to 


where P is the potential function 



investigated by Searle and Morton Take u = o, and u 2 to 
obtain P 0 , P lP It may be shown that the substitution of two 
impulsive changes in the same direction for a single one reduces 
the waste ; that is, the one impulse m 3 wastes moTe energy than the 
two successive impulses and m b - u v In fact, the saving is great, 
and ten equal partial impulses in succession waste not much 
more than one-tenth part of that wasted by a single impulse of 
sire equal to their sum. There is a residuum, however, and 
that is what appears as 'continuous waste when u varies 
continuously. 

When Aw is small 



sin 0 Am 


(» 


and now the waste of energy in Lhe shell wave corresponding 
to Am is 
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But if Am be distributed uniformly over the time 2A/v, Lhe 
shell wilt be doubled In depth, and H will rise at uniform rate 
from o to the,same full value in the middle of the shell and 
then fall similarly to aero in the second half Now if a second 
equal Am acts in the same way, beginning as soon as the first Aw has 
made H reach full strength, H will continue of that full strength. 
And soon with a third Am Finally, li zA = vM, and Am/A/ is 
steady, and allowing for the variable depth of the shell according 
to (11) below, we come to 

mQ 4 _1 


At. 


6 wv 


(■-£)• 


( 8 ) 


to represent the waste in time A/, 
waste 

\a 1 


w= M QY—V 

6 wv\dt ) ^ 


Or, if W is the rate of 


( 9 ) 


. — \ 3 

v 1 ) 


This holds when the acceleration and the velocity are parallel 
By the manner of construction, it is necessary that dujdt should 
not vary sensibly in the time taken by light to traverse the 
diameter 2A. 

By a fuller analysis, allowing for change of direction of motion, 
I find that the waste of energy per second from a charge Q with 
velocity u and acceleration a is 

u l „ 

- ^ s| n-*i 


W = 


fiQ^a 2 


(■ -$)' 


(IO) 


when 0! is the angle between the velocity and acceleration 
(absolute) The dimension A does not appear. W is the same 
for any size, subject to the restriction mentioned. The smaller 
A the better, of course It is exactly true with A = o, only then 
the motion would be impossible. 

This calculation of the waste may be confirmed by following 
up my investigation of the electric and magnetic field by the 
method I gave in 1889 (“ Elec. Pa ,” vol. u. p 504) 

The waste is greatest when the velocity and acceleration are 
parallel, and least when perpendicular. There is another reserv¬ 
ation, viz u must be less than v, If not, special treatment is 
required, after the manner I have already published. 

The meaning of waste is this When Q moves through bhe 
distance udt 1 it casts off a spherical shell of depth 
vdt 

—»— C") 

I-cos 0 

V 

and the energy of this shell when it has gone out to an infinite 
distance is Vfdt 

When at a finite distance, B and H in this elementary shell 
are given by 



E = E 1 + B a , 

Hi = VuDj, 

h = h, + h 2 , 

H a = VvD.j, 

(12) 


O 

* -i R 



E. = ^ , 

(13) 


4 irR J r / 

u \* 

I - - cos 8 ) 

mQ I 

f 

O- I 

M 

O 

U 1 

01 ft 

l 

M 

. ' (14) 

4 »R| 

1 (* - z 504 ®) 

(1-2 CO.®) 


Here the part Bj, H t belongs to the steady travelling state of 
steady n, whilst the other part Bf,H 2 is electromagnetic, and 
represents the waste. The angle between the acceleration a and 
H is The waste part has Bj,H a tangential, that is, 

perpendicular to R. H 1 is also tangential to the sphere, but 
®i is radially directed from the point which Q would reach at 
the moment in question (belonging to the sphere R) if it were 
not accelerated at all. This means the steady travelling state 
(see 11 El. Pa., 11 vol. 11. p. 511, equation 29) There is another 
wiy of treating the question, viz. by the vector and scalar 
potentials. The vector potential of the impressed current Qn is 
not Qn/4»R f but {Joe, cif ) 

Q* 

A ~T( * S' (*s) 

4*R( 1 - - cos e J » 
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This is referred to origin at the virtual position of the charge, 
noL Lhe actual The actual is best for the steady state, the 
virtual to show the waves emitted. The factor (1 - ufv cos 0) “ 1 
expresses the Doppler effect. Divide by nr to obtain the 
scalar potential #. Then 

H=curl A, E=-jiA-7$ 

in Maxwell’s manner. The trouble here is the differentia Lions, 
which require great care, since a, R and 0 all vary in a 
rather complicated way as Q moves The relations (12) exhibit 
the field clearly. 

For an infinitely small sphere of the energies in the 
shell at distance R corresponding to the displacement udt of Q 
are 

T = T 1 +T a + 2T la , 

U=U 1 + U 2 f2tr 12 , 

where } relates to the part and „ to the other part, whilst 

ia refers to the mutual energy They are connected thus 


U a = T a , U 1 = T, + 


qpvdt 

SirKV’ 


(16) 


Q h)dt u*j v l _ fiQ*a udt cos 0, 

1 - I2fR j c K r ’ 12 “ 1 2tR “ ’ (I7) 


T a = 


fiQ a fl a rf/, 1 ” v J 


(18) 


12W H li 

where = 1 - 

The corresponding “momenta,” or force-impulses, say 

Mi = 3VD,B,, M a = 5VD 2 B a , M l8 = 2VD,B„ M 2l = VD a B l( aTe 
given by 

__ 2 T 1 __ 2T u u 2 T 12 u , . 

m j — 1 M 2 ~ . 1 M,j| — j -- (*9) 


These are all parallel to u But M ia is not, though it is in the 
plane of u and a Its components parallel to n and to a are 




and 


(2Q) 


-t 1 - Tn sin'0, 

21 la ■__ 

« cos 0j 

With the previous restriction, these are independent of the 
size of the sphere of Q But to obtain exact formula without 
this restriction, either a very difficult integration must be effected 
over the surface of the sphere of Q, every element of which will 
usually have (effectively) a different velocity and acceleration, 
on account of the Doppler effect, or we may derive the resulting 
formulae by a differentiating operator Thus, for example, 
exhibiting it for * only, let # 0 be the formula when A = o, 
then the real ♦ is, by a previous investigation, 

shin q A , . 

♦ = —/ *»’ < s,) 

outside the sphere, and 

♦ =L hm JTK (22) 

qr 

inside the sphere, where q is Lhe differentiator d/d(vf l ) and 
is the common value of both ♦’s at R = A But this /| is not 
the same as the previous / , it is the corresponding value , the 
place where the differentiations are performed is at the end of 
R. The differentiations are troublesome Thirdly, we may 
calculate the Lime integral of * 0 , and then apply Taylor's 
theorem Nearly all the trouble in the electronic theory is 
connected with the necessity of making A finite to have finite 
energy (though this does not apply to the waste) and finite 
moving forces, r wilh the consequent resulting two superposed 
waves, one outward from the surface of (J t the other inward, 
and then outward again. The results for impulses work out 
easily enough, but not for continuous accelerations 

Details of the above will be published in vol 111 of 11 Electro¬ 
magnetic Theory” (and perhaps elsewhere), which is, as the 
advertisement says, “in preparation,” 

Returning to the waste formula, an electron revolving m a 
circle of radius r has B l = j^v, and ifljr = a So we want an 
applied force along u varying as » J to maintain the motion, 
since the waste vanes as m*. This revolving electron has some¬ 
times been supposed to be a circular current But it ib really 
a vibrator The free path followed under decay of energy 
without fresh supply would perhaps be difficult to follow 
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completely. It is rather hard for the ** explanation" of 
magnetism. 

The kinetic energy of molecules is the natural source of the 
radiation, bat the connection between them and the electrifica¬ 
tion 11 very obscure, and how the electrons get knocked off 11 
harder still, and what they are is hardest of all Larmor thiolpf 
they run through the ether hl$e knots on a string If they do, 
as iney may, how do they do it ? Conneciion* are wAn'ed ' 

Oliver Heaviside 


Leonid Meteors, 1902. A Forecast. 

The historical interest which attaches to the Leonid star 
showers naturally renders the near approach of mid-November 
a subject of paramount importance to meteor observers Nor is 
expectation lessened on the present occasion by the moderate 
though somewhat unexpected brilliance or the Leonid display 
witnessed last year in America on the morning of November 1 
The question must naturally occur to many, will there hejri 
revival of the phenomenon in the November of 1902, and if s«h 
will it moke its appearance in a less or a more intensified 
form than in the previous year ? Generally speaking, the 
prospects of a star shower on the night of November 15 
this year are very good An analysis made by the writer of 
the conditions under which last year J s shower appeared, and 
also of those connected with the more brilliant meteoric 
spectacles of the past, shows that the event of November 15, 
1901, is likely to be much surpassed by the meteoric phenomenon 
of 1902 The display falls due on the night of November 15 
on the present occasion, and not on that of November 14 as was 
the case last year and was duly predicted by the writer (Daily 
ChronicUt November 14), though the maximum occurred some¬ 
what later on that night than had been expected. The first 

phase of the shower will take place, however, at an hour not 

very well suited for its observation in western Europe, the lime 
of its maximum being November 15d loh 45m GMT, 

when the radiant will be not much more than just above the 

horizon, Meteors from a radiant in full activity as it emerges 
above the horizon afford an interesting spectacle, however, and 
though their numbers must in consequence be seriously 
diminished, they sojnewhat atone for their paucity by often long 
and rapid flights across the heavens This first appearance of 
the shower will of course be best observed in places situated at 
least a few hours to the east of Greenwich, though it ought not 
to escape observation in our leas favoured localities. This early 
display promises to vie in brilliancy with that observed on the 
western slopes of the Pacific in 1901, if atmospheric conditions 
turn out favourable in those places best suited tor its observation 
on the night of November 15, and in all places where the 
radiant will be above the horizon at the time of Us maximum it 
ought to render shooting stars pretty abundant during the early 
hours of that night. 

The second maximum of the Leonid display has been calcu¬ 
lated to take place nn November i$d i8h 45m , and promises 
to be the richest display of the night, though the lime of its 
highest brilliancy will scarcely enable observers to ohLain the 
most satisfactory view of it on this side of the Atlantic, as the 
increasing twilight between six and seven o’clock in the morning 
must spmewhat impede observation Atong^the eastern coast o( 
America, on the other hand, the shower is likely to prove an 
attractive spectacle to observers, and its full strength can better 
and more accurately be subjected to calculation than with us, as 
its maximum will occur there at about two o'clock (local time) nn 
the morning of November 16. Though that hour is rather early 
for its best observation, as the Leonid radiant is most favourably 
situated for purposes of meteoric observation in any place at 
about 4 o’clock in the morning (local lime), yet on the present 
occasion at no other place can a better and more systematic 
watch be majntained for ihe anticipated star shower than along 
the Atlantic side of the American continent Passengers on 
vessels crossing the Atlantic will no doubt find themselves 
specially favoured with opportunities for observing the pheno¬ 
menon, as has been the case in previous star showers, such as 
that of 1868. The calculations made with respect to this meteor 
display go to prove that it will decline rather rapidly after 
i8h, 45m on the night of November 15, the maximum showing 
a tendency to occur rather before th n after the time indicated, 
and on this account shooting stars are very likely to appear in 
unusual numbers to European observers throughout the night in 
question. As has been already a rated, the shower expected in 
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the present year gives considerable' promise of surpassing in 
intensity that of 1901. Indeed, the calculated strength of the 
former is from ten to fifteen times that of the latter, but the 

E resence of a Tull moon throughout the night of November 15 
as not been taken into account in the determination of the 
foregoing comparison, and this circumstance must detract con¬ 
siderably from the relative splendour of the meteoric epoch of 
the present year The full moon will probably obliterate the 
close of this year 5 shower, the end of which has been timed to 
take place on November i6d ah. 30m , and is generally of too 
weak a character to require any special consideration It may be 
added that the foregoing calculations have been based on the 
assumption that the maximum of the Leonid shower of 1866 
occurred at ih 15m on the morning of November 14, G.M T. 

John R Henry. 

20 Rathmines Road., Dublin, November 3 


Curvature of Wheel Spokea in Photographs. 

Many people must have noticed the curious curved appear¬ 
ance presented in a photograph by the spokes of a moving 
vehicle. It is well known that the envelope of a diameter of a 
circle rolling along a straight line is a cycloid of half the dimen¬ 
sions of the cycloid traced by a punt on the circumference. 
The part of the moving spoke which makes the strongest 
impression on the photographic plate will be where it intersects 
the consecutive position, so that the photograph really gives us 



a small piece of the envelope of each spoke The effect may be 
compared to the ordinary caustics of reflection or refraction 
The accompanying phonograph shows, not only the curvature of 
the spokes, but also the cusps of the envelopes of the spokes the 
ends of which have touched the ground during the exposure In 
the diagram, the envelopes for a circle with fourteen equidistant 
diameters are drawn, and the parts of the envelopes which have 



been put in strongly indicate the appearance that would be 
presented m a photograph, supposing that three spokes had 
touched the ground during the exposure The spokes on the 
upper half of Lhe moving wheel leave no impression on the 
plate, because their points of ultimate intersection lie outside 
Lhe spokes themselves K M. Milne. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, S E. 

The Turkestan Earthquake of August 22. 

Information received in India leaves no room for doubt 
that the earthquake of August 22, which left such conspicuous 
traces on the seismographs of Europe, had its origin in Central 
Asia. The representative of the Indian Government at Kashgar 
reports that there was a severe earthquake there at 8 a.m. on 
August 22, which lasted one nnd-half minutes. Repeated 
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shocks were felt throughout the day, and shocks are reported on 
every day up to August 30 At 10 p m on September 2, a very 
sharp and severe shock was felt. It is said, though this has 
probably no direct connection with the earthquake, that the 
disturbance was followed by extreme heat, which lasted, at any 
rate, to the end of the month. 

At Kashgar a good number of walls, made of sun-dried 
bricks, were knocked down, but masonry buildings do not seem 
to have suffered ; sixteen deaths are said to have occurred 
through falling of houses. In the Artush district, to the north of 
Kashgar, the damage was much greater , nearly all the houses— 
presumably built of sun-dried brick—are said to have collapsed, 
and 667 deaths are known, besides more than 1000 persons 
severely injured. In Russian territory north of the Tian Shan 
range the shock appears to have been less violent, and it is re¬ 
ported that the damage done at Narm and A tbashi was not great, 
In the opposite direction the shock was felt at Yarkand, whence 
three shocks are reported to have been felt between 9 and 10 
a m Some damage was done to the city wall and some private 
buildings ; two children were killed by walls falling on them 

These particulars are sufficient to show that the earthquake 
was one of the first order of magnitude. Yarkand and Narm, at 
both of which it was destructive, are about 240 miles apart in 
a straight line, but are not sufficient lo determine with certainty 
the position of the epicentre. This was evidently cither to the 
cast-north-east of Kashgar or more probably to the wesbnorth- 
west among the mountains of the Alai Tian Shan range It 
may consequently be taken that this earthquake, which will 
probably never be Lhe subject of a detailed study, originated in 
about lat. 40° N , long 74° E of Greenwich 

Calcutta. R D Oldham 

Lectures on Anthropology and Ethnology 

The letter of n Anthropotamist ” in your issue of October 30 
ought to meet with general approval 

In mentioning the educational institutions at which anthro¬ 
pology and ethnology are taught, your correspondent has 
entirely omitted London 

May I point out that couisfcs of lectures in these subjects have 
been established at this college for the past two years, and have 
been attended by upwards of thirty students i Of these, two 
have previously contributed papers lo the Thilosophfial Trans 
aitions and Biomttnka dealing with questions of physical 
anthropology, while a third is the author of a volume treating 
of one phase of ethnology It may be fairly claimed lhaL to 
this college belongs the credit of being a pioneer in the 
systematic teaching of this subject in London 

H W MAHt ii Tims 

Bedford College for Women (University of London), 
November 2. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 

'T'HE following memorandum has been issued by the 
4 treasurer of the Royal Society — 

The Royal Society has been engaged continuously 
during the past forty years in cataloguing the various 
scientific papers which have been issued in all parts of 
the world since the beginning of the last century The 
original scheme of the Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
provided that the papers should be catalogued only under 
the names of their respective authors arranged alpha¬ 
betically. This “Authors' Catalogue" has now been 
earned down to the end of 1883, and comprises twelve 
quarto volumes 

More recently it has been decided to prepare'also a sub¬ 
ject index of the same papers, that is-to say, a catalogue in 
which the papers are indexed according to the subject- 
matter of which they treat. Considerable progress has 
been made with this subject index, though nothing has as 
yet been published 

The expense of this work has been very large ; since, 
although a great amount of gratuitous labour has been 
readily given by Fellows of the Socieiy^it has been 
necessary to employ a considerable permanent salaried 
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staff upon the preparation of the copy for the press. At 
first the printing and publication were undertaken by 
H.M. Stationery Office, the Treasury having determined 
that the Catalogue should be printed at the public ex¬ 
pense. In coming to this conclusion, the Lords of the 
T^feasury stated that they had regard 11 to the importance 
of the work with reference to the promotion of scientific 
knowledge generally, to the high authority of the source 
from whence it came, and to the labour gratuitously 
given by members of the Royal Society for its produc 
non v This arrangement, however, came to an end after 
the publication of the first eight volumes The Treasury, 
in 1889, informed the Society that the Catalogue could 
no longer be printed and published by the Stationery 
Office. The unsold volumes were, however, handed over 
to the Society, and Parliament voted a sum of 1000/ to 
assist the Society in continuing the printing and pub¬ 
lication. The four subsequent volumes have been printed 
and published by the Cambridge University Press, which 
has received subsidies from the Society for this purpose 
and receives the sums arising from sales 

The total sunj expended by the Society upon the 
Catalogue down to the end of June last has been 
14,790/ 5 s 5 d. Towards this expenditure a donation of 
2000/ was made by Dr Ludwig Mond in 1892. Sums 
amounting to 524/, iu 9 d have been received as the 
proceeds of sales of the volumes handed over to the 
Royal Society by the Stationery Office, and, as already 
stated, 1000/ has been received from the Treasury The 
Council has also hitherto devoted the income of the 
Handley fund (whuh they have power to apply as they 
may deem best for the advancement of science) towards 
defraying the cost of producing the Catalogue The total 
sum received from this source has been 2394/ nr. 10 d 
A sum of 341/ iu, arising from money invested until 
actually required, has also been available for the same 
purpose These pecuniary aids amount in all to 
6260/ 14J jd As will be seen, they have not been nearly 
sufficient to meet the whole cost, and the Society has 
been compelled to make up the balance of 8529/. tor. 10 d 
out of its general income. 

As it became obvious that to continue permanently to 
prepare and publish catalogues of the ever-mcreasing 
stream of scientific literature was wholly beyond tlie 
means of the Society, the Council took steps to obtain 
J international cooperation in this great work Such co¬ 
operation has happily been secured, and the cataloguing 
of the scientific literature of the presenL century is now 
in the hands of an international council. The Royal 
Society has, however, incurred large special responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with the matter, having undertaken, 
inter aha x to act as the publishers of the Catalogue, and 
also to advance the capital required to start the enter¬ 
prise. 

The International Catalogue is concerned only with 
the scientific literature appearing after the commence¬ 
ment of the present century The Royal Society's 
Catalogue, as already stated, is at present carried down 
to the end of the year 1883 only, and the subject index 
for that period is but partially dealt with. The foreign 
delegates, assembled to consider the establishment of the 
international council, expressed their sense of the great 
importance of the Royal Society’s Catalogue and of the 
obligations which men of science in all countries were 
under to the Society for having undertaken it They 
also expressed the hope that the Society would complete 
the Catalogue up to the close of the last century, so as 
to bring it into line with the International Catalogue 

In order complete the Catalogue, it will be neces¬ 
sary to prepare and publish a catalogue of authors for 
the seventeen years 1883-1900, and to complete and 
publish the subject index for the whole of the past cen¬ 
tury. The Council of the Royal Society are satisfied 
that this work must be done, and have not felt mstified 
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in refusing to undertake it. They have accordingly com¬ 
menced operations, and it is hoped that the copy may be 
produced ready for the press in about five years Owing 
to the enormous increase in the number of scientific 
publications at the close of the last century, it is estimated 
that to complete the Catalogue and to subsidise'a 
ublisher for undertaking the printing and publication, 
e retaining the proceeds of the sale, will cost at least 
12,00a/. 

The question now arises whether the funds of the 
Royal Society ought to continue to be burdened with any 
part of this expense. The activity and responsibilities 
of the Society have greatly increased in recent years, 
and it is much straitened by its inability to increase its 
expenditure, either on its own establishment or in other 
directions, owing to the incessant demands of the Cata¬ 
logue. The Council consider that the time has now 
come for them to appeal to those who are in a position 
co afford substantial financial assistance, to enable them 
to complete this great undertaking without devoting any 
part of their funds, so sorely needed for other purposes, 
to this object. They are thankful to be able to announce 
that Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., has been so impressed 
with the importance of the Catalogue, with the necessity 
for producing the subject index of the scientific literature 
of the past century so far as possible in the same com¬ 
plete form as that adopted by tne International Council 
for the literature of tne present, century, and with the 
justice of the view that the Royal Society ought for the 
future to be relieved of the cost of producing the Cata¬ 
logue, that he haB most generously added to his previous 
gift of 2000/. the munificent donation of 6000/., payable 
in four annual instalments of 1500/. 

The President and Council have also much pleasure in 
stating that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, fully appreciating the 
value of the Society's undertaking and the claims that it 
has on the liberality of those who, though not Fellows of 
the Society, are interested in the promotion of natural 
knowledge, has contributed the handsome sum of 1000/ 
towards its accomplishment They venture to hope that 
others may be willing to contribute towards a fund to 
provide for the total cost of this national work. 

November , 1902. 


THE BERLIN TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 

'T'HE Congress on Tuberculosis, which has recently 
concluded its sittings in Berlin, was instituted 
under the auspices of the Central International Organ¬ 
isation for the Prevention of Consumption, which is 
itself an outcome of the international congresses which 
have met during recent years in Pans, Berlin, Naples 
and London. An international association of this kind, 
is to some extent a new departure and is not without' 
political significance ; its analogue may be found in the 
international systems at present existing for meteor¬ 
ological observations. Heretofore international co¬ 
operation against disease has been confined to sudden 
outbreaks of the more virulent epidemic maladies. It 
must be the sincere hope of every philanthropist that 
the result of this organisation may be the complete 
annihilation of one of the most potent and widespread 
causes of disease in existence. 

The dissemination of tuberculosis was naturally one of 
the subjects which engaged the attention of the Congress. 
It is now recognised that tuberculosis is an infectious 
disease, and therefore that it is preventable. One of the 
chief sources of infection is the sputa of consumptive 
patients. In this connection much has been done 
recently to check the habit of indiscriminate spitting in 
public places. At the present time in Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool and some other towns, it is a penal 


offence to spit on the corporation tramcars, and the 
Glamorganshire County Council has made a bye-law to 
the effect that spitting on the floor of public carriages, 
churches or other public buildings is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding 5/. 

Another point of interest brought to light by the Con¬ 
gress was the growth during recent years of provision for 
consumptive patients in sanatoria. This has occurred 
through new hospitals being built and old ones being 
enlarged. As a marked instance of the latter, the 
Mount Vernon Hospital at Hampstead may be quotecL 
Four years ago there was accommodation at this hospital 
for fifty patients ; when the present building operations 
are complete there will be accommodation for two 
hundred and fifty. At the present time in the United 
Kingdom there are, however, only about 1000 beds for 
poor patients and about 1200 for paying patients. 

The question of the compulsory notification of tuber¬ 
culosis and the disinfection by the municipal authorities 
after deaths from tubercular disease was also discussed. 
The opinion seemed generally in favour of compulsory 
notification, which already exists in Norway. An in¬ 
teresting paper was read on the subject of dispensaries 
for consumptives, which have been founded in Belgium 
They are supported by private societies with the aid of 
town councils The patients receive food, coal, clothes, 
bedding, antiseptics, lodging disinfection every three 
months, and family washing every week. 

Perhaps the most interesting item in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Congress was Prof. Koch's address upon the 
transmission of bovine tuberculosis to man. This 
authority maintains the thesis he enunciated in London 
last year, that the meat and milk of tuberculous cattle 
are very rarely, if ever, the sources of tuberculous in¬ 
fection to the human subject In this connection Prof. 
Koch laid special emphasis on the fact that though for 
more than a year past he had received official reports of 
all tuberculous cases coming under the notice of the 
German hospitals and the professors of pathology at 
German universities, no undoubted case of primary 
tuberculous infection of the intestines had occurred. He 
also drew attention to the fact that most drastic measures 
would be required if the meat and milk of tuberculous 
cattle were condemned as food, and thaL such an action 
would cause a great increase in the price of these foods, 
which would be tg the detriment of the community. 

F. W. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE- 1 

I F the population of British East Africa, or even of the 
Uganda Protectorate only, can furnish as many 
anthropological problems as that of the little comer of the 
country between the north-eastern horn of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza and Mount Elgon, it is quite time that a scientific 
collection of the facts were commenced Mr Mobley's 
ll Ethnological Survey ,J deals only with a district about 
120 miles long by 60 or 70 miles wide He enumerates 
within this area four distinct races, or at least peoples of 
four stocks, beside a number of miscellaneous tribes whose 
racial connections are at present unknown It is obvious 
that with such a wealth of material a work of 95 imperial 
octavo pages must simply be of a preliminary character. 

The only stocks with which tne author attempts to 
deal in detail are the Bantu Kavirondo, interesting as 
being u practically the most northerly representatives of 
the Bantu race," the Ja-luo, a Nilotic people, and the 
Nandi and allied tribes, conjectured to be a mixture of 

1 11 Euler n Uganda ' an Ethnological Sumy " By C W. Hoblev/AiSbe 
M.lnn C E , Sue eommiuioncr Uganda Protectorate Occailonu Papers, 
No. 1. (Published by the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, i£k>sO Price iw. 
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Neeroes of the Nile Valley and some Hamitic people ' pebbles are not only put into the gourd, but thrown out 
The information furnished was collected in the first in- | like dice, and that the practitioner divines from their fall, 
* rm r or administrative purposes It consequently as among the more southerly Bantu, what is the matter 
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stance for administrative purposes It consequently 
relates chiefly to such matters as would come more 
directly under the notice of a British official in the early 
stages of the settlement of the country Mr Hobley has 
in regard to such matters been minute and careful in his 
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Fig i — Plan of Kavirondo Hut. 

inquiries He has made an excellent beginning, though, 
as he himself says, “it would be presumptuous to suppose 
that [hisj observations do more than touch the fringe of 
inquiry into the habits and customs of these interesting 
people ” As examples of the painstaking manner in which 
he has collected his material, his plans of the Kavirondo 
and Nandi huts, and his figures, placed side by side, of 
the hoe (the principal agricultural implement of the con¬ 
tinent) used by the Kavirondo and that used by the 
Nandi, may be referred to. By the courtesy of the j 
Anthropological Institute we are enabled to reproduce 
these. I 

The externals of native life and the outline of their 
customs, especially the customs relating to marriage and 
married life, are most fully treated. But there is evi- ( 
dently much detail still to be ascertained, and the under¬ 
lying beliefs call for inquiry The social 
organisation is hardly touched. Mr Hob- r, 

ley’s use of the words dan and tribe lacks I; 

precision. Both words seem to be used | 

territorially ; the clan is a local subdivision y 

Of the tribe, under a subordinate chief Dy , 

anthropologists the word dan is now gener- k } 

ally used to indicate blood-relationship, v 

actual or ifhputed, It should be kept strictly [\ fl 

Tor this purpose and some other word found \ \j 3 L 
for a village settlement or other local sub- \ ij 

division the inhabitants of which may or \ \\ jjf 

niay not be held to be blood-brothers The V W 

important subject of religion, so intimately \ * J 

connected with social organisation, is almost 
a blank. The details concerning divination 
hy the entrails of animals slain (in sacrifice ?) 
and concerning the ceremonies in making 
peace, however, are interesting and valuable. These are 
matters likely to have come frequentlyunder the sub-com¬ 
missioner's eye. On the other hand, he is not likely to have 
suffered much from the medical practice of the Kavirondo. 
Hence his account of it is not very illuminating. The 
anlhropolngist who reads that the old women v'ho are 
called m “ put pebbles in a gourd and rattle them, and 
then advise certain remedies," will suspect that the 
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as among the more southerly Bantu, what is the matter 
and what remedies, if any, are to be prescribed 
Probably Mr Hobley has never witnessed theceremony 
but writes from imperfect information. Useful plates of 
the Ja-luo are provided, and a plate of three Masai 
warriors But nothing in the way of 
physical measurement has been at¬ 
tempted. Physical descriptions are 
vague, and evidence of race is chiefly 
p_o n made to rest on the deceptive basis 

. of language There is an excellent 

map of the district, showing the 
rtmctnt xjjk distribution of the various tribes. 

3at 3 ire Vocabularies of several of the lan- 

.o*« '|l\ guages and grammatical observations 

1 ft are a PP ent ^ e ^‘ 

>|r J r I have called attention to some of 

^ B /III J the deficiencies of this “ Survey,” not 

Mf by any means for the purpose of 

Mq finding fault, but in the hope that 

Mr Hobley, who has commenced so 
well, will be induced to prosecute the 
work still further. Such investiga- 
D °o p tions ought to have the most strenuous 

Fig »-FUn of Namli Hut encouragement on the part of the 

administration, both for scientific pur¬ 
poses (to which no administration 

ought to be indifferent) and because 
everything that contributes to our 
knowledge of the people, their physical and mental 
capacities, their piejudices, customs and beliefs must 
make for good government E SiHNEY Harti and. 


NOTES 

Pitot, W H. Holmes, head curator for anthropology of the 
National Museum, has been appointed chief of the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology at Washington in succession to the 
late Major J W Powell, the former director. Prof Holmes is 
well known to anthropologists for his studies on Lhe pottery and 
decorative art of the aborigines of America, and on the 
manufacture of stone implements, &c He has also decided 
and advanced views on the arrangement of ethnological 
museums 



Fit, 3,—Kavirondo Hoe Fig 4 —Nandi Hoe. 

The Lancaster Town Council has decided to confer the 
honorary freedom of the borough upon Mr James Mansergh, 
F.R.S , put president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
who is a native of the borough 

Last week the Bangor Eisteddfod Committee voted from 
its surplus a sum of 30/. to the University College of North 
Wales to assist in the development of the fisheries department. 
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In September Prof. White ai longed for a fisheries exhibit in 
iho arts and science section of the Eisteddfod, and partly 
owing to this os well as to the good work which the College has 
been doing in connection with the Welsh fisheries, the Com¬ 
mittee decided to make the grant. The sum will be utilised in 
developing the fisheries collection at the College, which is 
course of formation. 

' A RICH collection of Babylonian antiquities has been pre¬ 
sented by the Sultan to Prof. Hilprccht, head of the arch it- 
'ological department of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
recognition of the services rendered by him to the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. Prof Ililprecht has placed the 
collection In the University Museum. 

A TELEGRAM from Kingstown, St. Vincent, published in the 
Time*! says ,—"The British botanists, Messrs. Powell, Quinton 
and Foster, spent an hour and a half on the summit of tljue. 
Soufriire on October 28 The crater was then active, emitting 
steam and ashes. The new crater showed no signs of recent 
eruption. There was a slight eruption that night, and the dis¬ 
turbances continue, causing much excitement at Georgetown, 
where the tremors are continually felt ” 

Mr. Joseph Clark writes from Street, Somerset, to confirm 
Mr Clayden’s observations of recent remarkable sunseLs(p 659). 
On Friday, October 24, very brilliant colours were seen and par¬ 
ticular noLice was taken of the long time during which the cloud? 
to the south-east retained a rosy tint. On Tuesday, Oclober 
28, there was a fine display of bright rose-colour on the eastward 
rolling clouds, an effect also noticed at Pans on the same 
evening 

We regret to record the death, on October 23, of Mr William 
Gunn, F G.S. Mr. Gunn joined the staff of the Geological 
Survey in 1867 as assistant geologist, and attained the rank of 
district geologist in 1901 He was engaged during his long 
service in Durham antj Northumberland, in the Scottish High¬ 
lands and latterly in Arran , and the results of his work appear 
for the most part in the maps and memoirs of the Geological 
Survey. His discovery of remnants of Secondary fossihferous 
strata in a volcanic vent in Arran was brought before the 
Geological Society last year. Mr Gunn had quite recently 
retired from the public service, having attained the age of sixty- 
five. 

The Thomson foundation gold medal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Australasia, Queensland, will be awarded 
to the author of the best original paper (provided it be of suf¬ 
ficient merit) on each of the following subjects, the papers to be 
ient in by the dates named —(1) The commercial development, 
expansion and potentialities of Australia—or, briefly put, the 
commerce of Australia (July I, 1903); (2) the pastoral industry 
of Australia, past, present and probable future (July 1, 1904) j 
( 3 ) fre geographical distribution of Australian minerals (July i, 
1905); (4) the agricultural industry of Australia (July 1, 1906) 
The competition is open to members and non-members of the 
Society alike, whether residing in Australasia or elsewhere. 

Some of the services which medical science has rendered to 
the State were referred to last week by Lord Roberts in an 
address delivered at the annual meeting for the distribution of the 
ppzes gained during the past year by the students of the 
St. George’s Hospital Medical School. Lord Roberts remarked 
that no section of the public was more deeply interested 
in the work and m the scientific researches of the medical 
profession than soldiers were, and that a deep debt of 
gratltqda was due to thou who, by their constant study, earnest 
inquiry and careful experiments, learned and taught how to 
h«nl the sick, to tend the wounded, to alleviate pain and 
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suffering, to fight sickness and disease and to maintain health in 
camp and in quarters, A comparison of statistic! as to the loss 
by sickness and disease in the Crimea and during the war in 
South Africa showed what a changed and improved condition of 
things prevailed now, changes and improvements which were 
largely due to the march of medical science If great results 
were to be achieved, if success was to be won, there must be no 
slacking off in any pursuit or profession nowadays, least of all in 
the professions of medicine and surgery. Fresh fields in many 
directions remained to be explored, fresh developments to be 
observed and followed up, fresh results to be recorded 

It was announced on the reopening of the House of Commons 
Committee dealing with the London electric railways that the 
Bill promoted by the London United Railways for a 11 tube " 
from Hammersmith to Piccadilly would be withdrawn (see 
Naiure, vol. Ixvi p 296). This railway was intended to 
provide, wilh the Piccadilly and City and North-East London 
Railways, a through rouLe from west Lo north-east, linking the 
tramway system of the London United Tramways with the City 

The last link of the Pacific cable was completed at the end of 
last week, and it is hoped that it will very soon be opened for 
public traffic The Pacific Cable Board does not, however,assume 
responsibility until thirty days after completion. The com 
pletion of this cable marks another step forward m cable enter¬ 
prise It is more than 8000 miles long, and is built up in five 
sections as follows —Vancouver to Fanning Island (3653 miles), 
thence to Fiji (2181 miles), lo Norfolk Island (1019 miles), and 
then to Moreton Bay, Queensland (906 miles) and New Zealand 
(513 miles) The cable has been laid by tbe Telegraph Con¬ 
struction and Maintenance Company al a contract price of 
rather under 2,000,000/, and in less than two years , it is com¬ 
forting to reflect that England still stands preeminent in this 
branch of electrical engineering The completion of the line 
was made the occasion of the exchange of congratulatory 
messages between Mr. Chamberlain and the different governors 
of interested colonies. Among the most interesting of these are 
two sent by Sir Sandford Fleming to Lord Minto ; these com 
pletely circled the world, one, in an easLcrly direction, in 
lob 25m , and the other, going westerly, in thirteen hours and 
a half We have still some progress to make before we are able 
wilh Puck to " put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes M 

The presidential address delivered by Mr J C Hawkshaw 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday covered 
h wide range of subjects, among them being docks, timber and 
forestry, canals, means of traffic and .transport, the world’s 
supply of fuel, water-power available for industrial uses, and the 
value of purely scientific studies lo the engineer. Upon the 
latter point, Mr Hawkshaw made the following remarks at the 
end of his address —" Wherever our work may lake us we have 
always something at hand to observe if we give some thought lo 
geology or some branch of biology. Geology calls to its aid all 
sciences , biology, even botany, is not one, but many sciences 
Every science and every question of science is firBt a matter of 
fact. Facts observed which seem trivial in themselves may lead 
to much Reaumur it was who first suggested that wood-fibre 
should be used for making paper. He was led to do so from 
observing the structure of wasps' nests. Out of that observed 
fact a greaL industry has grown which threatens to tax the forest 
supplies of the world If we accept the view of M. Maurice 
Levy that from the study of celestial mechanics was derived later 
general mechanics, then all our progress has come from the 
study of what was useless at the time it was studied We might 
well, I think, increase the number of optional subjects for our 
examinations. There is no branch of natural know idfaWmch 
may not be studied with advantage )jy an engineer a? a change 
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THE HISTORY OF EGYPT 
A History of E^ypt from the End of the Neolithic Period 
to the Death of Cleopatra ( TJ , H t 30 8 vols , illus 
traLed Books on Egypt and Cliald.ta, vols iv-xvi 
By E A Wallis Bud^e, M A, Liu D , I) Lit, Keepei 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum (London Kegan Paul and Co, 
Ltd, 1902 ) Price 3r Cut per vnl 

T is now twenty years since Egypt last changed 
masters, and the completion of these twenty yeai* 
of British rule has been marked by the completion of a 
work of public utility, the great dam at Aswan, which 
will surpass any similar work t arned out in the days of the 
Pharaohs Simultaneously is published the fullest and 
most complete English history of Egypt nuclei her 
ancient mtive mnnarchs, from the eaihest times to the 
end of the native kingdom,a pei lod of mm e than four thou¬ 
sand years The publication consists of eight small and 
very handy volumes, all profusely illustrated with photo 
graphs and line-drawings of temples, tombs, mummies 
and oilier antiquities of the vanous periods, which rue 
treated m sue cession Or Budge may be 1 congratulated 
on the production at a most opportune mo nent of this 
work, which should find a place on the shelves of every 
one who 15 interested in Lhe past history of the famous 
land which we have taken under our protection 

I lie lustoiy is described on the title-page as beginning 
with the end of the Neolithic period Bui m reality 
Ur Budge begins earlier than that, for Egypt was 
inhabited in Pal.coliLluc days, and Lhe fact is chron- 
irled by her historian, who also engraves seveial dint 
implements, now in Lhe British Museum, which are 
undoubtedly of the Older Slone Age (p 85) All anthro¬ 
pological inquirers will be grateful to Dr Budge for the 
large number of illuslialions which he gives in his first 
volume of the weapons, implements, vases, &c , which were 
used by the earliest Egyptians The Neolithic Egyptian 
weapons are beyond doubt the finest ever discovered, the 
masterpieces of the Neolithic knapper, and those who are 
familiar only with European or East-Asialic types will 
open their eyes when they first become acquainted with 
those of Egypt The vases can hardly be believed to 
have been made without the wheel Vet they undoubtedly 
were , neither the wheel nor the lathe were known to the 
early Egyptians The Neolithic vase-types, the oldesL 
of which is the well-known red and black ware, gradually 
progress until they merge insensibly into those of the 
earliest dynastic period, which was “ Chakohthic J ’ in 
character, ie copper had then come into general use 
Dr Budge describes veiy fully the probable manner of 
life of the earliest Egyptians, his authorities being then 
own relics and the many valuable knits which are given 
us by the Sicilian historian Diodorus He also makes 
clear the whole history of the discovery of these primitive 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, showing how their remains 
were known in many museums years ago, but could not 
bp classified, being often set down as forgeries simply 
because they were extraordinary , how Pj^of l'etrie and 
M de Morgan made a series of independent but contem 
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porary explorations, which resuked in the discovery of 
whole cemelei les of the 11 New Rat e ” (the people to whom 
thrse exti am dinary object* belonged) and of numbeis of 
these objet ts, chiefly flints and vase*, themselves , how the 
problem of the chronological position of these rcmaikable 
remains arose, and how M de Morgan dated them 
rightly and Pi of l’etne wrongly, finally, how the 
English savant was convinced that the arguments of his 
french confrere were ronett, with the lesult Lhat all 
arc Ideologists aie now agieed that these remains me 
vci itably those of the Egyptians of the Intel Neohthir 
and early C halcohthic periods All this, and more, is 
set faith in most interesting fashion by the Keepei of the 
National LolleQion of Egyptian Antiquities 

l imn the 1 'icdynasLic period, to which the Neolithic 
antiquities belong, Dr Budge proceeds to the discussion 
of the icmauis of the Eailj Dynastic 01 “Aich.ui " 
penod, which was “ Chah ohlhic ” in character, as has 
been aheady observed above Ileic again Lhe historian 
pciloims the necessary function of impartially dealing 
out Lo each explorer and au h.oologisL Lhe exact meed 
of due renown to which lie is entitled for Ins particular 
services to the i ause of science 111 the m.ittci of the 
discoveiy and elucidation of the tomb’; of the eaihest 
dynasties Prof Petne'r scheme for the airangement 
of the eaihest kings is more or less accepted, with the 
exception of “ D>nasty (),” of which the author makes 
no mention, piobably berause the phiase is a conlia- 
ti it lion in terms, since “Dynasty O” is no dynasty 
fhattheie were local kings in both Uppei and Lower 
Egypt before Menes is of rnuise pmhable , indeed, l)i 
Budge is, so far as we aie aware, the first to point out 
that a veiy ancient monument, the Paleimo Stele (I lfth 
Dynasty, about 3500 11 c ), contains the names of a 
whole series of hitheitn unsuspected predynastic 
monanhx of Lower Egypt, wlndi nanfks, Seka, I au, 
Thesh, Mekha, dtc , are of a mosL pnmitivc thaiaclei 
(vol 1 p 169) Since, however, Lhcsc kings, as well 
as otheis (of Upper Egypt) identified at Abvdos are 
mere local monarchs of the ages bcfoie Mena, they 
ran hardly be said to belong Lo any “dynasty” at 
all, for the dynasties of All Egypt begin with Mena , 
and the use of the term u dynasty" for these preclynastir 
chiefs is evidently deprecated by lJr Budge 

In the chapter with which the second volume com¬ 
mences, Dr Budge describes the advance which Lhe 
11 Archaic 11 Egyptians had made upon their ancestors 
of the predynastic time The civilisation of the \rcluie 
people he does not regard as indigenous, buL as an 
importation from farther east, probably from Southern 
Arabia lie certainly seems to show that theic are un¬ 
doubted traces of strong Sumerian (Early Babylonian) 
influence in the archaic civilisation of Egypt which are 
absent from the older Neolithic bubaiism Furthei, 
writing begins with the dynasties Taking these facts in 
conjunction with the indications supplied by several 
Egyptian legends (of great interest to Lhe student of 
early traditions), he comes Lo the conclusion that the 
indigenous stone-using people, who weie akin to the 
Libyans, were overrun at some period previous to the 
unification of the country under one king by a conquering, 
more highly civilised people from the east, who used 
copper weapons. This people invaded the Nile Valley 
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from the Red Sea coast by way of the Wady Ham- 
mam at This version of a theory which has long been 
broached and discussed seems more probable than any 
other, because it does not go too far or asIc us to believe 
too much 

From the Archaic Period, which came to an end with 
the Third Dynasty, about 3800 u c , the historian passes 
on to the period of the great Pyramid-builders of 
the Fourth Dynasty, the days of the mighty Cheops, 
Chephren and Mykerinos, so well known to us from the 
pages of the Father of History And it is wonderful how 
well informed Herodotus was about these ancient kings, 
who seem to have impressed themselves on the 
memories of their subjects for all time With the Fourth 
Dynasty, Egyptian civilisation ceased to develop with the 
remarkable vigour and quickness which it IihcL shblvn 
during the Archaic Period, and became more 01 leas 
stereotyped. For many centuries, therefore, the task of 
the historian is the simple one of recording the reign of 
king after king, war after war, until with the accession of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt became a world-power, and 
subdued mankind from the marshes of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
to the mountains of Armenia, from the plains of Babylonia 
to the passes of the Taurus, to her sway The strange 
reign of the religious and artistic enthusiast Khu-en-Aten 
is described, and the story of his shameful abandonment 
of the Asiatic empire of Egypt and its partial reconquest 
by Seti I. and his pretentious son Rameses II, (who has, 
it appears, no particular claim to the title “Great," which 
is usually bestowed upon him) is retold by Dr Budge, and 
the interest of the tale is much enhanced by the contem¬ 
porary illustrations of these ancient wars and sieges which 
he reproduces for us. We are speaking now of the 
fourteenth century n c , three thousand years after the 
Archaic Period which we have just been discussing—/ e. 
as much time lies between the days of those monarchs of 
old, Mena and the rest, and the wars of Rameses and Seti 
as lies between these and our own day, This may give 
some idea of the expanse of time which Egyptian history 
covers Yet Babylonia was already civilised when Egypt 
was inhabited by Neolithic savages. At least, so Dr 
Budge’s conclusions would seem to show, 

Many interesting hints are given by Dr Budge as to 
the relations between the Egyptians and the peoples of 
Southern Palestine fron the fourteenth century iu 
onwards He discusses the question of the Exodus 
very fully, and describes the rise of the Jewish kmgdofn 
after the final withdrawal of Egyptian authority during 
the time of the ron-fiunt*anh of the Twentieth Dynasty 
Henceforward the Egyptians merely made periodical raids 
into Palestine, as under Shishak (950 uc.) and Necho 
(600 lie), with interludes of Assyrian and Ethiopian 
invasion and conquest of Egypt itself, which now had 
sunk to the position of the proverbial 11 broken reed, upon 
which, if a man lean, it shall pierce his hand," and was 
ripefor the Persian >oke and the Macedonian deliverance, 
which was to bring Egypt within the fold of Hellenism. 

In the preface to the sixth volume Dr. Budge’s tone be¬ 
comes strongly controversial and, we think, righteously so, 
for he 19 tilting at a great error which has had widespread 
and most un'ortunate consequences ; we refer to the erron¬ 
eous conjectures of a German Asayriologist, Dr Winckler, 
as to the existence of a country in Arabia called Musri, 
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which have formed the foundation of a senes of most 
amazing theories, enunciated by one of 11 the ablest of 
the higher critics," as Dr. Budge courteously de 
scribes him, Prof Cheyne, of Oxford, on the subject 
of the early history of the peoples of Palestine The 
first note of warning against these theories and their 
source, the baseless conjectures of Dr. Winckler, was 
sounded in a review which appeared in Nature fm 
June 26 of the present year (vol. lxvi. No. 1704) of the 
third volume of the 11 Encyclopedia Biblica,” in which 
publication Prof Cheyne’s theories about his “Jerah- 
meelites ” are enshrined Quite lately, on September 25 
last, a review signed with the initials R C. T. also 
appeared in these columns, which dealt specifically 
with the theories of Dr Winckler, and proved them 
errors step by step and point by point Dr Budge’s pre¬ 
face covers much the same ground as the reviewer’s 
article, but is fuller, and, as was to be expected in a 
popular work, not so technical in its phraseology. His 
final paragraph is worth reading, and should finally 
dispose of “ Musn" and his son “Jerahmeel” It is 
rarely, we should think, that one eminent man of 
science has felt compelled to write so severely 
of the work of another as Dr Budge has written of 
the Jerahmeel theory, yet we confess we think that 
Prof Cheyne fully deserves the castigation which 
Dr Budge has administered to him , he should realise 
that a mare's nest does not necessarily become a 
“brilliant and inspired theory *' merely because a German 
discovered it There is too much of this Bauchrutschsn 
vor Deutschland among Our archeologists and Biblical 
critics, and Dr. Budge has made a timely protest 
against the absurd habit 

Dr Budge does not leave the Hellenistic period of 
Egyptian history outside the scope of his work His last 
two volumes contain a very complete summary of the 
events of the Ptolemaic period, which should be useful to 
classical students So far as we remember, the older 
histories of Egypt, such as Brugsch's 11 Egypt under the 
Pharaohs," Wiedemann's 11 Geschichte,"Erasmus Wilson’s 
‘•Egypt of the Past," &c , come to a close with the end 
of the native kingdom, with the flight of King Nekhtnebf 
before the Persians, about the middle of the fourth 
century Hi, and not long before the coming of 
Alexander the Great Dr Budge, however, does not 
regard his task as ended at this point, for, as he points 
out, although Egypt was ruled by Greek kings during the 
Ptolemaic period, she still remained an independent king¬ 
dom, and these Greek kings were Egyptian Pharaohs and 
nothing else. So he goes on with his tale until the death 
of Cleopatra and the Roman conquest finally bring the 
independent career of Egypt to an end 

Astronomers will be interested to note Dr Badge's 
scepticism as to the possibility of any very trustworthy 
data for Egyptian chronology being obtained from astro¬ 
nomical calculations which involve consideration of the 
“ Sothis period " (on Dr Mahler’s methods, for instance), 
while at the same time he accepts Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
calculations in “ The Dawn of Astronomy " of the probable 
Jales of the foundation of various Egyptian temples, based 
upon a consideration of their orientation. This, hoipever, 
is a very different matter from juggling with Sothis 
periods, Srt festivals and the like, and the production of 
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an exact date for Thothmes III. from under your hat 
" Astronomical evidence,” says Dr Budge (1. p 158), 
"supports the evidence derived from every other source 
ni assigning a remote antiquity to the period when 
kjryptian civilisation began ( but unfortunately it does 
not assist us in formulating a complete system of 
Kgyptian chronology with exact dates '* 

Altogether the work is of great interest, and will no 
doubt prove of use to the scientific student as well as to 
itie lay inquirer , and it is a monument to thejindustry of 
itis author. 


MOHR ON THE DYNAMICAL EH LORY 01 
HE A 7 AND THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENERGY. 

Die Enhonkc/nng unsercr Nntio ansthauung m XIX 
Jahrhufidert und hriedmh Mohr By Ch Je/ler Pp 
44 and portrait of Mohr (Leipzig 13 a 11b, 1902 ) 

Price 1 20 Mark. 

OHR, the apothecary and chemist, is a name that 
will ever be associated with the foundation of the 
methods of volumetric analysis Mohr as .l contro¬ 
versialist in the domain of speculative geology is not so 
generally known, and Mohr as a pioneer in connection 
with the dynamical theory of heat and the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy is so little known that his 
writings have had to be rescued from oblivion by the 
author of the present pamphlet 
The work under consideration formed Lhe subject of 
a communication to the Society of Natural Science at 
Winterthur in December, 1900, and while the paper was 
being prepared for publication theie appeared in the 
Bcruhtc of the German Chemical Society for April, 1900, 
the “ Reminiscences of Priedrich Mohr,” by 1 fasenclever, 
who knew Mohr personally, and who deals more par¬ 
ticularly with his correspondence with Liebig It 
appears, however, that one of the two most important 
works published by Mohr in 1837 escaped the notice of 
Hasenclever, and it is upon this particular work that Herr 
Je/ler more especially bases Mohr’s claim for prominent 
recognition among the founders of modern science 
The pamphlet which has been submitted for considera¬ 
tion is certainly worthy of very careful attention by all 
who are interested in tracing the history of one of the 
greatest generalisations in physical science of the nine¬ 
teenth century The first section deals with the develop 
ment of science as a whole, and is Lo be regarded as a 
kind of background in which the figure of Mohr is 
framed The second part gives the detailed account of 
Mohr's work with copious extracts from his published 
papers, some of the early communications to the first 
volume of Poggendorjf's AnnaUn having given the author 
no little trouble to obtain on account of their scarcity 
I he general impression which the reader must form is 
that Mohr's claim to take high rank among the scientific 
worthies of the past rests on a veiy much broader basis 
than has generally been conceded Passing over the 
evidence of his many-sided activity in other departments 
science, it is unquestionably in connection with the 
development of the modern conceptions of heat as a kind 
°f motion and of the "unity of forces" {Einkett der 
Naturkrafte) that the greatest interest will be aroused 
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In order to fit Mohr into his proper place, the author 
expands the three scientific achievements of the past 
centuiy as classified by Haeckel inLo four — (1) The 
doctrines of the indestructibility of matter and energy , 
(2) the theory of the correlation or unity of natural 
forces , (3) the establishment of chemistry as an inde¬ 
pendent science , and (4) the development of physiology 
and biology and the Darwinian theory There is, perhaps, 
scope for criticism in the proposed t lassihcation, but it is 
not essential to the author's main contention whether 
this scheme be rigidly adhered to or not It will suffice 
to mention that under each of the four headings he gives 
a brief historical rlsuml The treatment is necessarily 
very scrappy, owing to the small amount of space which 
the author has allowed himself considering the enoimous 
fidd which he has had to cover. It is clear, however 
from the facts submitted under the heading of “ the 
theory of the indestructibility of force” and elaborated in 
detail in the second part of the work that Mohr's views 
were formulated with tonsiderable precision and pub¬ 
lished some five years before R Mayer’s first paper on 
this subject in 1842 In chronological order, Herr Jedei 
therefore names in t onnection with this generalisation 
Carnot, Mohr, Mayer, Joule, &c 

A somewhat acrimonious (and unsuenLific) conti oversy 
raged in this countiy many years ago respecting Mayer's 
claims to priority The writei of this notice has not the 
least desire to stir up the allies of this dead strife, but 
admitting Mayer’s claims, it is interesting to learn from 
the pamphlet before us that Mohr himself drew Mayer’s 
attention lo his earlier publications and that a corre¬ 
spondence took plate in the course of which Mayer 
wrote - 

“ In dem wichtigen und sehr geistvollen Aufsalze, 
welchen Sie in ihrem neuesten Werke ‘Die mechamsche 
Theorie der chemischen Affinitat' /itieren, haben Sie 
unstreitig die mechamsche Warmenlehre ausgesprochen 
und haben sogar das Warmaquivalent numerisch zu 
bestimmcn gesucht.” 

The reference which Mohr makes in this later work 
quoted by Mayer is to his first paper of 1837, enLitled 
“Ansichten uber die Natur der Warme” {Annulcn der 
Pharmacit\ vol xxiv p 141) In this same letter it may 
be mentioned that Mayer claims priority over Joule in 
the determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat 
Mohr's second paper of 1837 is entitled “ Ueber die 
Natur der Warme,” and a quotation fiom this paper given 
in the present pamphlet (p 10) shows that Mohr had 
fully realised the principle of the “correlation of Lhe 
physical forces,” as it was afterwaids called by Grove in 
his celebrated work bearing this title The historian 
of this branch of physical science, Max Planck (“Das 
Prinzip der Erhaltung der Energie,” Leipzig, 1887), in 
pushing Mohr’s claim, appears also Lo have depended 
only upon this second paper and to have overlooked the 
first paper Reading this contribution now in extenso as 
it is reprinted in the pamphlet, it is remarkable lo find 
liow closely Mohr approximated in the year 1837 to the 
current views held by physicists and chemists. The 
subject was certainly in the air, but Mohr was apparently 
too far in advance of the time, for his papers fell into 
oblivion until he himself reminded his contemporaries of 
their existence As is pointed out, however, in the 
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present lecture, the fundamental importance of the con¬ 
ception of heat as a form of energy was not grasped by 
the then editor of the Annalen. It seems Lhat at first 
even Mayer’s work was more appreciated abroad than 
in his own country, and the great work of Joule, whose 
first communication was published in 1843, was' Wot 
noticed in the Annalen until 1848, while his second 
memoir, published in the Philosophical Transactions in 
1850, was noticed in Poggendorjf's Annalen only in 1854 
It is not surprising in Lhese circumstances Lhat a writer 
who failed to enforce his views—although we now 
know these to have been perfectly sound—by original 
experiments should not have succeeded in turning the 
direction of contemporary scientific thought by two 
philosophical essays which, bearing in mind the date of 
their publication, were little short of revolutionary Bfit 
it certainly is remarkable that his contributions should 
have been altogether overlooked by later writers who 
were, and are, fully cognisant of the importance of the 
doctrines in question Thus in the list of names given 
by Father Secchi in 1878, that of Mohr does not appear 
In a lecture on the development of the exact sciences 
during the nineteenth century given by Prof van't Hoff 
before the German Association in 1900, it is pointed out 
lhat the law of the conservation of energy, although essen¬ 
tially a physical discovery, was not made by physicists in 
particular. He mentions Mayer the physician, Joule the 
brewer, Colding the engineer, and especially Helmholtz, 
at that time a physiologist Herr Jezler adds — 

"Warun hier nicht als erster Mohr, ein Apotheker, 
genannt werden soil, 1st mir unbegreifluh Auf Grund 
vorhegender Experimenlalforschungen (Mellnni, 1798 bis 
1854) kam Mohr durch Induktion zur dynamischen 
Warmelehre im Gegensatz zu der gebr-iuchlichen mater- 
lellen Warmetheorie, durch Deduction gelangte er 
zur Einheit der Naturkrafte, gleichbedeutend init dem 
Fnnzip der Erhaltung der Kraft.” 

Cases similar to Mohr’s, in which important new con¬ 
ceptions have been started by men who failed Lo influence 
contemporary opinions, are well known in the history of 
science. SomeLimes recognition has come during the 
worker's lifetime, as with Newlands and the periodic law 
—which example, by the way, is not referred to by the 
writer of the present pamphlet, although he mentions 
several other cases Generally, however, the recogni¬ 
tion is posthumous As an instance of this we have 
Waterston’s anticipation of the kinetic theory of gases, 
rescued from the archives of the Royal Society by Lord 
Rayleigh When by masterly and convincing treatment 
some great generalisation which has been in the air for 
some time previously is finally made evident to the 
scientific world by the stroke of genius, there is always a 
danger of reading too much into the works of the earlier 
investigators and of interpreting their results in the light 
of later knowledge The writer of this notice ventures to 
quote by way of illustration the enormously enhanced 
reputation of Lamarck as an evolutionist since the publi¬ 
cation of the "Origin of Species." Is it going too far to 
say that Charles Darwin has made the reputation of 
l^ainarck? In the case with which we are immediately 
concerned, however, a candid examination of the evi¬ 
dence will* we believe, show that Herr Jezler has not 
credited Mohr with more than was due to him. 

R Mlldola. 


SOIL SURVEYS. 

Field Operations of the Division of Soils , 1900. By 
Milton Whitney, Chief (U S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture) Pp. 474 4- a case containing 24 maps. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1901 ) 

ERHAPS one of the greatest services which the 
scientific man can render Lo the agricultural com¬ 
munity in any country is the classification of the soils 
into certain types, defined by their chemical or physical 
properties, and the allocation of these types lo their 
appropriate areas, so as lo obtain a soil map of the district 
in question 

Despite disturbing factors, certain types of soil persist 
over wide stretches of country and are characterised by ,1 
general physical and chemical resemblance, and also by a 
corresponding similarity in natural flora, appropriateness 
to particular crops and responsiveness to certain kinds of 
manure The constancy of these soil types is the result 
of a common origin from the same kind of rock, and the 
difficulty lies less in recognising the type than in tracing 
its boundary line 

As a fundamental basis comes the geological survey, 
particularly the "drift" maps showing the superficial 
deposits due to running water, ice, &c , which, though of 
no great geological importance, are the origin of the 
soil proper. But for the purposes of a soil survey a little 
more than even a "drift” map is wanted , further sub¬ 
divisions must be introduced to show changes in sods on 
the same foimation due to variations in the lithological 
character of the formation, or those due to the sorting 
action of waLer in the case of soils of transport. 

These variations, in fact soil classification generally, 
must be based upon physical structure, must amplify 
and give exactitude tu the practical man’s division into 
clays, loams and sands , the chemical properties of the 
soil may vary concurrently, but are too much subject to 
casual change to serve as prime means of distinction 
As an instance, the upper beds of the Lower Greensand 
in east and mid Kent give rise to rich loams, on which 
many fine hop and fruit plantations are situated , further 
west the formation gradually changes, until in west Surrey 
and Hampshire it is barren heath land the soil of which 
is alike wanting in the finer "clay ” panicles, carbonate 
of lime and the soluble salts which go lo feed the plant 
Again, in the book under notice many examples will be 
found of two or more distinct sods of the same origin, 
eg. the maricopa sods (p. 302), described as consisting of 

"colluvial materials . . largely granite divided 

into four soils, depending upon the degree of comminution 
of the rock.” 

The volume before us represents a year’s work of the 
Division of Soils of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in this particular direction of constructing a 
series of soil maps ; twenty-four of the maps are given on 
a scale of r inch to the mile, and show, by a system of 
colouring similar to that of a geological map, the type to 
which the soil belongs The accompanying text gives a 
mechanical analysis of the type soil, 1 e. ijs division into 
fractions each consisting of particles of a certain size, and 
in some cases a chemical analysis, also such information 
collected on the spot as the distance Lo ground water, 
climatic features, characteristic crops or natural flora 
a nd other local economic conditions. 
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It was found, according 1 lo Mr Whitney’s preliminary 
review, 

' that it was quite possible to map these soil areas in¬ 
dependently of the geology of the area, or the exact 
chemical or physical character of the soil , that the 
proper course was to Construct maps in the held, showing 
ihe area and distribution of the soil types , to explain as 
fully as possible from geological considerations the origin 
of Lhe soil and to leave the soil chemist and phvsicist 
study the differences The fact is recognised that these 
chemical and physical properties of soils are so com¬ 
plex and difficult that it may take many years to explain 
them through laboratory investigation ; hut, pending this 
complete investigation, the maps themselves will be of 
Ihe utmost value to agriculturists in indicating the areas 
over which certain soil conditions are found to prev.nl 
The recent successful growing of Sumatra tobacco 
on a certain soil in the Connecticut Valley is a very 
striking instance of the possibilities growing out of the 
detailed soil survey in any given locality ” 

The whole work is an excellent example of Lhc thorough¬ 
ness with which America carries out hei State services , 
lhe maps themselves are clear and distinct, some of them, 
like the Saint Ana (California) sheet, represent a very 
complex distribution of soils, the survey of which must 
have involved no light amount of field work, while the 
accompanying text is most liberally illustiated with 
analyses, sketch maps and sections, and photograph* 
illustrative of scenery, ciops or vegetation, the ease with 
which photographic illustrations are now produced being 
perhaps responsible for the trivial nature of one or two of 
the objects selected 

Several of the sections of the survey deal with that inter¬ 
esting factor in all arid or semi and aieas, the existence of 
alkali soils and their extension under irrigation, which is, 
unfortunately, almost the only method of farming possible 
Alkali is used in a generalised sense as indicating any 
predominance of soluble salts, genet ally sulphates and 
chlorides of sodium, magnesium and calcium, in the 
groundwater, so that vegetation is destroyed or lestncted 
to certain “salt" plants, and on occasion the salts 
effloresce in a white powder on the surface Sometimes 
carbonates of the alkalis are also present, which by their t 
mjuuous action upon the texture of the soil and their 
solution of Lhe humic acids give rise to " black alkali" 
spots, more dreaded even than the while These “ alkalis ” 
probably represent nothing more than the normal products 
of the weathering of the fundamental rock nnneials, 
but owing to the limited rainfall there is no perco¬ 
lation through soil and subsoil, to wash everything 
soluble into the rivers Instead the salts remain in the 
subsoil, and irrigation, by raising the level of the ground 
water, may easily bring the salts so near the surface that 
they rise in the capillary water to the surface and there 
.ire crystallised out An instance of the damage due to 
careless irrigation and the rise of the subsoil water is 
K'ven in the report before us in the account of the Salt 
Kiver Valley, Arizona. 

The phenomena of alkali soils and their increase 
through irrigation are neither new nor confined to the 
United Stales; any arid climate where the products of 
weathering are not removed in the “country drainage” 
shows the same problem. Our irrigation engineers 
m India and Egypt are regularly confronted with the 
problem, for which there is only one solution, under- 
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drainage so that the cultivated soil may be washed from 
time to time, and careful cultivation to minimise all 
evaporation from the soil except through the leaves of 
the crop But though the “ alkali ” problems are common 
in Lhe old world, it has not been until the time of 
Hilgard, Whitney and the present Division of Soils in the 
U S Department of Agriculture that we have had any 
real knowledge of their composition, or any study of the 
physical and chemical principles underlying the move¬ 
ment of the injurious matenal in the soil 

The character of the information piovided by a soil 
survey must largely depend upon the natuie of the 
country , in many parts of the United Slates agriculture 
is so recent that there is no accumulation of expenence 
as to suitable crops, hence the survey, by comparison nf 
thq texture of the soil, the climatic features, depth to 
ground water, &c , with the conditions prevailing in kno wn 
areas, can directly advise the settler wiLh what crops he 
is most likely to succeed 

But in a country like our own, the land has been under 
cultivation so long that a great mass of local information, 
based upon expenence, exists as Lo the character even of 
individual fields Mints as to methods of cultivation or 
cropping based upon analysis are likely to be too general 
to be of any service , the chief application is rather the 
information that can be afforded as to the use of manures, 
for enormous economies could still be effected in tbe 
manure bill of nearly every farinei who buys aitifici.il 
manures, if they were properly adapted to his soils and 
crops 

In Britain, the great initial want is the publication o. 
drift maps of the (ieological Survey on the six-inch Lo-thc- 
nule scale ; were this in existence, it could be rapidly 
supplemented by the work of Lhe local agricultural col¬ 
leges until every farmer could be put m possession of that 
exact knowledge of his soil which is fundamental for all 
farming operations A 1 ) 11 

AN ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY 
A University Text book of Bo/any By Douglas 
Houghton Campbell, Ph D Bp xv + S 7 f j (New 
York The Macmillan Company , London Macmillan 
and Cu , LLd ) Brice 17J net 
HERE are probably few books LhaL are much harder 
to write than those which endeavour to deal, within 
a limited space, and from the point of view of the needs 
of the advanced student, with the whole range of any 
extensive branch ol science And indeed it is perhaps 
doubtful whether the time has not gone by when such 
works can hope to lay claims to much educational utility 
Certainly this is the case as regards botany, which now 
covers so wide an area of knowledge that a bulky volume 
would be required nieiely to indicate in outline the more 
salient facts and their general connections and bearings 
The impression seems to be gaining ground that, for 
students of university type at least, a better method of 
treatment lies in the endeavour to expound on more 
truly scientific lines the facts embraced in its smaller 
subdivisions rather than in an attempt to range over the 
whole science m the course of a few hundred pages. 
And we think Lius modern tendency is a good one The 
student who is hurried over so large a field of knowledge 
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can hardly hope even to scratch the surface, much less 
seriously to cultivate any part of it. He certainly will 
not receive that kind of training which goes to form a 
critical judgment on facts and inferences, although the 
imparting of this ought to be one of the chief objects or 
all higher education, whether of a scientific character 0^ 
otherwise It is this conviction that obliges us to confess 
that we think Prof Campbell has set himself a difficult - 
if not, indeed, an impossible—task, and we cannot avoid 
a feeling of regret that he should have decided at all 
“ to present in as compact a form as possible an outline 
of the essentials of modern botany. 1 ' It is not that the 
book is not good of its kind—of which many already exist 
- but we doubt the intrinsic usefulness of its aims, even 
admitting these to have been realised, At any rate, the 
results, in so far as taxonomy, morphology and physiology 1 
are concerned, are certainly disappointing The inform¬ 
ation given is of necessity ofttimes scrappy, and especially 
is this the case in the chapters dealing with classification 
The student would scarcely find any other use for them 
than as mere statements to be learnt by heart He would 
assuredly experience frequent difficulty in ascertaining 
on what rational basis the systems of classification them¬ 
selves are erected 

By far the best part of the book is that devoted to a 
consideration of the geological and geographical dis¬ 
tribution of plants. It contains much excellent matter, 
and may be heartily commended to students. Perhaps 
one might be inclined to take exception to a statement 
hete and there, as, for example, the assertion that man is 
a very necessary agent in effecting Lhe wide tiopical 
distribution of the coconut 

But if our judgment on the book regarded as a whole 
appears to be a somewhat adverse one, this is not due 
to the way in which Prof Campbell has executed his self- 
imposed task , our quairel lies rather with the nature of 
the task itself Nevertheless, the book, considered as a 
work of reference rather than as a (Qft-book for the 
average student, may probably prove decidedly useful 
It appears to contain very few errors, and the figuies are 
numerous and, on the whole, excellent 

EMBRYOLOGY OF THE LOWER 
VERTEBRA TES. 

Lehibuih der verghichenden Enhvickdun^s^eschichte der 
niederen Wit beltiere } in systematic her Reihenfol^t? 
tend tmt BeruckstthUyyeny der exflerimentellen Embryo- 
logie bearbeitet By Prof Heinrich Ernst Ziegler Pp 
xu + 366 , 327 figures and a coloured plate (Jena 
Gustav Fischer, 1902.) Price 10 marks. 

HIS volume marks the tendency to increased 
specialisation in text-books, for it is an embryology 
of the lower Vertebrates It also fills an obvious gap, 
for Balfour’s classic work is acknowledged to be out of 
date, the large cooperative treatise now being edited 
by O. Hertwig is on an altogether bigger scale and 
different plan, the works of Bonnet, Kollman, Minot 
and O Schultze deal with man or with mammals, and 
even m the well-known text-books of Hertwig and 
MUnes Marshall the lower Vertebrates are somewhat 
overshadowed by their successors, the Amniota. Thus 
there is room fdr Prof. Ziegler’s volume, at which he has 
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laboured, he tells us, for a dozen years. The result 
seems to us to justify his carefulness. 

We would first remark on some of the distinctive 
features of the book as a whole (1) Most attention is 
paid to the earlier stages in development, thus gastrula- 
tion and germ-layer-formation have more space than 
organogenesis (2) While prominence is given to mor¬ 
phological ideas, the salt of which does not lose its savour, 
much attention has been paid to the trustworthy results 
of recent work in experimental embryology. (3) In 
regard to some of the more important moot points, the 
author gives a just statement of conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions ; in regard lo others, he frankly states that he has 
given prominence to the view which his own invesliga 
tions have led him to confirm or to formulate. (4) Very 
useful to the student are the numerous foot-notes which 
define the more difficult technical terms as they occur in 
the text, and sometimes include little side excursions of 
pleasant interest (5) The bibliography at the end of 
each chapter is very full, but it has been put ihrough a 
sieve, and, to avoid needless repetition, much of the 
older literature (given in Balfour’s “ Embryology,” &c ) 
has been omitted (6) There is an illustration on almost 
every page, and while there are many old friends (only 
eighty-seven from other text-books), seventy-four are 
Ziegler’s own 

The first chapter gives recipes for preservation, and 
lunLs as to sectioning, model-reconstruction (of whith the 
author's father was one of the pioneers), photography and 
the like In the second chapter, there is a general sketch 
of the development of Vertebrates, with an exposition of 
technical terms Perhaps the most interesting section is 
that in wIiilIi the developmental processes in the found.1- 
tion of organs are summarised —cell mo\cments , dif¬ 
ferentiation , unequal growth , curvjLuie, folding and 
tube-formation , evagination and invagination, formation 
of villi and diverticula , proliferation , and splitting 
Emphasis is laid on the familiar but difficult distinction 
between palingenelic and cuinogenetic processes, and 
it is further noted that complications arise by what may 
be called temporal and spatial shuntings (Heterochromen 
und Heterotopien), when an organ of increasing im¬ 
portance appears more and more precociously, e/r the 
heart in Amniota, and when the seat of formation is 
altered, as in the shifting of the Blut-Anlagen from 
mesoderm to endoderm in Amphibians 

The succeeding chapteis, forming the body of the 
book, deal with the lancelets, Cyclostomes, Selachians, 
Ganoids, Teleosts, Dipnoans, Amphibians and Gyrn- 
nophiona , and the last chapter, on the Amniota, shows 
how the development of the lower Vertebrates sheds light 
upon that of the higher. We find these chapters luud 
and interesting , the material is freshened, if not as yet 
greatly illuminated, by the incorporation of the experi¬ 
mental results , the notes (at the head of important 
sections) on the most essendal memoirs and 011 demon¬ 
stration-material will be of service to other teachers , 
and there is a fresh, stimulating atmosphere about the 
whole book In evidence of its up-to-dateness, we may 
note that it includes the work of Dean on Bdellostoma, 
Graham Kerr on Lepidosiren, Brauer on Hypogeophis, 
and so on. 

A brief indication may now be given of the author’s 
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athlude to various general problems It 15, on the whole, 
conservative. His embryological studies leave him more 
ihan e\er convinced of the unity of the Vertebrate phylum , 
the different modes of cleavage can be readily unified, but 
there seems no doubt that the discoidal mode has arisen 
several limes independently , the proresses of gastmla- 
Uon (aichi-, amphi- and disco-gastrula) can also be 
unified as Haeckel maintained , the two ways in which 
l)ie medullary canal arises are connected by transitions, 
(^ m Lepidosiren , the neurentenc canal, which had 
originally a nutritive significance, is another unifying 
character , and so on It is more difficult to give a unified 
account of the mesoderm, which may arise by pouching, 
by splitting off, or by a proliferating process “ Hut,” as 
the author says, “one cannot ignore the fact that all 
the modes of formation which occui in Vertebrates are 
connected by tiansilional stages ” Against the prevalent 
view that the mode of origin by pouching, familiar 
in Amphioxus, is primitive, Ziegler maintains that Lhe 
Vertebrate mesoderm arose originally as a proliferate 1 
on each side of the blastopore-margin, and subse¬ 
quently spread forwards along the dorsal wall of the 
archenleron In spile of some objections, wlmli aie 
not ignored, the author remains a firm adherent to the 
doctrine of the distinctiveness and ,l specific lty ,p of the 
germinal layeis " one of the most important result* of 
embryological 1 eseart h " In his concluding words, the 
author expresses the mood of the whole book when he 
says that embryology is luminous only in the light of the 
evolution-idea J A 1 

TWO BOOKS ON AMERICAN SPORT 
The Deer Family Ily 1 Roosevelt and Others 
Pp ix + 334 ; illustrated 

Salmon and Trout Hy D Sage ancl OLhers Pp x +■ 
417, illustrated (New York The Macmillan To , 
London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, rqo2 ) Each 
volume 8 j 0 d net 

O I'H these works belong to the “American Sports¬ 
man’s Library/' of which Mr C Whitney is editoi, 
and both fully maintain the high standard of excellence 
set by their predecessor in the same series, “ Upland 
Lame Buds ” President Roosevelt, whose name appears 
first on the title-page of the volume on deer, is an excel¬ 
lent type of the best class of naturalist sportsmen, and 
uf his three coadjutors Dr D G Elliot, who writes on 
raribou, is a zoologist of high reputation, while Mr. A J 
Stone, who treats of the moose, is a famous Alaskan 
explorer and field-naturalis* Mr Roosevelt, who con¬ 
tributes a thoughtful introduction to the volume, describes 
the deer of the Rocky Mountains and Eastern America 
as well as the prong-horn antelope , while the deer of the 
1 ’acific coast fall to the lot of Mr. T. S Van Dyke The 
unly disadvantage we see in this arrangement is that the 
mule-deer is described twice over. 

In his introduction, Mr Roosevelt refers to the different 
views entertained as to the number of distinguishable 
forms of American deer and their nomenclature, but sums 
n P by observing that there are only six wholly distinct 
k'nds, the moose, the caribou, Lhe wapiti, the whitelail, 
ihe mule-deer and the blacktail With this philosophical 
Mew we are thoroughly in accord, and if all zoologists 
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would but agree to regard these, and these only, as 
spectts } lhe subject would be much simplified It is 
satisfactory to note that Dr Elliot takes pracLically this 
view in his chapter on the various local forms of caribou 
In (onsecjuence, apparently, of the divergent \ lews 
prevalent in regard to nomenclature, Mr Roosevelt very 
w isely avoids scientific names altogether, although such 
names do appear on the valuable maps showing the 
range of each species, which have been contributed to the 
work by Dr C II Mernam 

The great decrease which has taken place of late years 
in the numbers of American big game is deplored by Mr 
Roosevelt, who nevertheless urges that if proper game- 
laws be enacted an 1 adequately enforced and 11 sanc¬ 
tuaries’' established, most or all of the species may be 
preserved for m my year* to come The professional 
skm and trophy hunter is Lhe man who does most harm 
to big game, and next to him the “ big-big ” sportsnun, 
w r ho leceives a severe “slatingat the hand of the 
President 

Limitations of space forbid any detailed notice of Lhe 
text, and it must accordingly sufifi:c to siy that m Lhe 
case of each species attention is very fairly divided 
between the natural history and the sporting aspects of 
the siibjec t , in facl, the whole volume is just what a work 
of this nature ought to be The authors have been spe¬ 
cially fortunate in their artists, among whom the name of 
Mr. C Bungius occupies the post of honour Among 
the numerous full page lllustiations in the volume, the 
one that most takes our own fancy 1* that of the Colorado 
mule-deer, or blacktail It may hi added that Dr. 
Elliot (p 268) authenticates, by reference to an old 
sporting work, the statement (recently discredited by an 
American writer) that caribou formerly crossed from 
Newfoundland to the mainland on the ice 

The second of the two volumes is written on somewhat 
more technical lines than the first, the wnters giving full 
lists, with the scientific names, noL only of the species, 
but likewise of the subspecies of the salmon group 
The fiist section of the biok, by the auLhor whose name 
is mentioned with the title, is exclusively devoted to the 
true s^Jrnon, which n common to both sides of the 
Atlantic Unhappily, fiom want of due protection, this 
noble fish has been practically exterminated from the 
rivers of Lhe United States, and, in the author's opinio^ 
it would lake ten year* to fully restock them On the 
other hand, “ Lhe Bntiah Possessions in North America 
undoubtedly afford the giealest field for the salmon 
angler of the futuie in any part of the globz " As Mr 
Sage is a practical and ob^ervanL fisherman of miny 
years’standing, his remarks on the vexed question whether 
Vlmon feed while in freah water are deserving of atten¬ 
tion His opinion is that they do, and his explanation of 
the fact that they are so seldom caught, even in the sea, 
with food in their stomachs is that they are in the habit 
of disgorging when threatened by danger Several in¬ 
stances are cited of salmon seizing objects of consider¬ 
able size wiLh the apparent intention of swallowing them 

The ugly though valuable Pacific salmon of the genus 
Ogmorhinus, which often occur in such myriads in 
Alaskan waters and afford almost Lhe whole of the 
world’s supply of tinned salmon, are described by 
Messrs/Townsend and Smith, by whom five species are 
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recognised. Pacific salition received the attention of fish' 
breeders at a comparatively early date ; and, on account 
of extensive fishing and the pollution of many of the 
rivers, it is mainly owing to artificial propagation that 
the supply of these fish is maintained on the western sea¬ 
board of the United States, 

The description of the numerous forms of trout and 
charr met with in the fresh waters of North AmencA falls 
to the lot of Mr, W C. Harris, and constitutes (inclusive 
of the Angling notes) more than half the contents of the 
volume The author divides these fishes into salmon- 
trout (commonly called brook-trout in America) and 
charr-trout. That all the latter are specifically, if not 
generically, distinct from the true salmon there can be 
no doubt, although it has yet to be proved that this is the 
case with the members of the former group. On this 
point, however, the author is silent, although he admits 
the extreme difficulty of classifying these fishes in a 
satisfactory manner. 

“The most prominent external marking by which the 
salmon-trouts and charrs may be distinguished apart, 1 ’ 
writes the author, “is the presence of red or crimson 
spots on the body, the only exceptions being the great 
lake trout, with greyish markings, and the Arctic trout 
(Salvelinus nrctnms\ upon which no reddish spots have 
been observed ” 

It was owing to the absence of these red markings that 
the great lake trout, which now typifies the genus 
Cnslivomer, was formerly regarded as a true trout 
instead of a charr 

In Addition to being a practical guide which should 
be in the hands of every angler m American and 
Canadian waters, this excellent little volume is a valuable 
manual of North Ameriran halmonida' R. L 


GAS ANALYSIS . 

Methods of Gas Analysis. By Dr. Walther Hempel 
Translated from the third German edition and con¬ 
siderably enlarged by L M Dennis. Pp xix + 490. 
(London Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902) Price tor 
net ^ 

HE value of this well-known handbook on gas 
analysis has been increased by additions both by 
(he author and translator, so much so that those who 
already possess a copy of the first English edition will 
probably consider it necessary to obtain also the present 
one The original work was practically restricted to 
a description of operations which could be carried out 
with the apparatus devised by the author, and this 
character is still retained. The slight incompleteness 
thus entailed is more than compensated for by the ex¬ 
tremely practical nature of the instructions ; every process 
described has been thoroughly tested and will work 
The author has found it advisable to abandon the division 
into technical and exact gas analysis because, as he 
stites in the preface, apparatus originally intended for 
technical purposes may advantageously be employed for 
many purely scientific investigations, and, on the other 
hand, technical analyses must often satisfy the most 
exacting conditions as to accuracy. The chief additions 
to the first edition comprise new methods for exact gas 
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analysis and for the determination of combustible gases, 
the separation of argon from the atmosphere, improved 
methods for the determination of carbon monoxide m 
gas mixtures, the analysis of acetylene gas, the examm 
ation of gases produced by living bacteria, the annul- 
taneous determination of fluorine and carbon dioxide, 
the determination of the heating power of gases, the 
estimation of Sulphur in organic bodies and of carbon 
in steel, and the analysis of the gases evolved m the 
electrolysis of chlorides and the manufacture of bleaching 
powder The method originally adopted by the authnr 
for the exact analysis of gases, although accurate, wns 
somewhat cumbersome to work and expensive to set up 
By adopting the principle of a compensation tube, 
slightly modified from the suggestion of Pettersson, 
the apparatus assumes a very practical form, gaining in 
convenience and cost without loss of accuracy- The 
deteunmation of the heating value of gas, a determm 
ation which is rapidly increasing m importance on 
account of the extended use of gas for heating and 
power purposes and in the Welsbach incandescent 
burners, has been usually carried out in calorimeters of 
the Junker type. These are costly, require consider 
able amounts of gas, and must be carried to the place 
where Lhe gas is being used. In the ingenious apparatus 
descnbed by Prof Hempel, a heating value can be deter 
mined on two litres, so that samples of gas can be brought 
from a distance in metallic receivers and examined m 
the laboratory 

In the analysis of combustible gases, it is shown by the 
translator that a modified Coqudlion pipette, m wlvidi 
the combustion is carried out by an elecLrically heated 
platinum spiral, may in many cases advantageously 
replace the usual explosion method. The error due to 
the partial combustion of the nitrogen is avoided, and 
owing to the use of oxygen instead of air much larger 
quantities of gases can be burned with a corresponding 
gain in accuracy, numerous test analyses being given in 
proof of this point. The only suggestion which can be 
made as to additions to this chapter is an investigation 
as to the possible errors introduced into indirect expin 
sion analyses by the deviations of the various gases from 
Boyle’s law According to Prof Leduc, the errors from 
this cause may amount in special cases to as much as ^ 
per cent, when Lhe gases are measured at constant volume 
In the determination of carbon monoxide, a large amount 
of space, some twelve pages, is devoted to a description 
of the haemoglobin meLhod, whilst the method of C de 
la Harpeand Reverdm, m which the monoxide is burnt 
by contact with iodine pentoxide, is dismissed with a 
short mention, although this method has been shown bv 
Nicloux, Gautier and others to be at least as sensitive ns 
the most refined modification of the blood reaction, and 
is also applicable to coal gas. As it seems probable th.it 
this method will supersede the doubtful cuprous chloride 
method, it would appear to have been worthy of a more 
detailed examination in this case, as in others in which 
criticism might be offered, the author has preferred 10 
give prominence only to those methods with which he 
has had personal experience. The work as a whole is a 
most valuable addition to the very limited number of 
works dealing with the handling and analysis of gases 

G. N. H. 
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A0d filiation in the round of daily work, and as a training of 
h|s power of observation. For after all is said, it is only by 
observing that we can know.” 

AT a meeting or the Society of Engineers held on Monday, 
November 3, a paper was read on "The Effect of Segregation on 
the Strength of Steel Kails” by Mr Thomas Andrews, F.R.S 
In the course of the paper, the nature and primary causes 
of segregation in steel rails were described, and the influences 
of local transverse and longitudinal segregation on the loss of 
strength in Buck rails was demonstrated. Microscopic studies 
have specially indicated some of the latent sources of weakness 
which occur in segregated steel rails leading to their premature 
fracture in main-line service Numerous chemical, physical and 
high-power microscopic examinations have been made on a con¬ 
siderable number of rails in which local segregation of some of 
the ehemical constituents had been detected, and the author's 
Investigations have demonstrated that local segregation of this 
nature distinctly reduces the general physical strength and main¬ 
line endurance of steel rails in which segregation exists 
Reference was,also made to the importance, in the interests 
of public safety, of detecting and eliminating from service, so far 
as practicable, rails having a tendency to segregated chemical 
composition. 

Sir Charles Todd, Government Astronomer of South 
Australia, has published his valuable report on the rainfall of 
the colony for the year 1899, showing the monthly and yearly 
amounts and the averages for previous years at a large number 
of stations. The report is illustrated by maps showing clearly 
at a glance the rainfall characteristics of the year. Very few 
Hal ions registered their average amount, principally owing to 
the failure of the rains during the latter part of Lhe winter (July 
and August) and in October and December The report 
contains a table showing the yearly rainfall at Adelaide for 
sixty-one years, 1839 to 1899, and the years when the fall was 
above or below the normal amount (20 85 inches) 

We have received from Dr H. Hergesell, president of the 
International Aeronautical Committee, a preliminary report of 
the balloon ascents made during the three months April to 
June lost. Austro-Hungary, France, Germany and Russia took 
part in the investigation, and twenty-one ascents were made. 
The following were the greatest altitudes attained by the un¬ 
manned balloons —April 3, Itleville (near Paris), 14,260 
metres, minimum temperature -60“7 C , temperature at start¬ 
ing 7”, May i, Berlin, 19,564 m , lowest reading -58° 5, 
on ground 6" B June 5, Berlin, 16,750 m., ~56 D, 2, i 8 0, 4, 
Viema, 10,480 m., -62° 8, 15". The greatest heights attained 
by manned balloons were in ascents from Berlin :— 

April, 5403 m., temperature -I9 0, 4, at starting 6°’6 
May, 5510 dl, „ - 3° 0, 5i 1 , 6° 2 

June, 5936 m., „ -i8°*o, „ 2O 0 *9 

In the fatter cane the observers were Dr. Berson, and Prof 
Palazzo, of Rome. On each occasion Mr, Rotch sent up kites 
from his observatory at Blue Hill, near Boston, U S. On the 
days of the ascents, areas of low barometric pressure lay over 
western, Europe in April and May, and an area of high 
barometric pressure In Tun*. 

In bis report for the year 1900-1, the first volume of which 
is now to hand, the chief of thd^ U.S. Weather Bureau 
directs attention to an important extension or the forecast work 
of the Bureau made during the year with which the report is 
concerned. At the end of 1900 was begun, by an arrangement 
with oar own Meteorological Office, the transmission by cable 
from Lopdon to Washington of meteorological reports from 
certain observing station § in the British Isles §nd on the conti. 
fteat of -Europe* arid from Ponta Delgpda, Azores. These 
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reports, with observations from Nassau, Bermuda and Tuikj 
Island, have been regularly published on the daily weather 
maps issued at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, together with forecasts of the force and 
direction of the wind and the state of the weather for the first 
three days out of steamers bound east from American ports 
Arrangements were also made with Portugal towards the end of 
1900 for the receipt at Washington of reports from the meteor¬ 
ological observatory at Horta, in the Azores Observations are 
now regularly transmitted by cable from this place, and have 
proved of much value m the work of forecasting the movements 
of storms on the Atlantic Ocean 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies 
has issued a Report on certain economic experiments conducted 
m connection with the Antigua Botanic Station during the 
period from May, 1901, lo April, 1902 Considerable variation 
was shown in the crop results, to a great extent attributable to 
the abnormally wet season, the year’s rainfall amounting to 
75 46 in , the total for the preceding year being 42 67 in. 
February was the only dry month The experiments have for 
their objects the improvement of local food products, lhe intro¬ 
duction of new crops, and the placing on record of interesting 
facts beating on insect and fungoid attacks, climatic conditions, 
&c. An investigation of the black-spot disease of pine-apples 
and of their rotting during transit to Europe has led to 
the conclusion that the former is due to injury, during the 
period of growth, from the attacks of a Fentcillium, and the 
latter to injury, after cutting, from lhe attacks of 7'ruhosphaeria 
Sacchan (rind fungus) and a species of Diplodia. 

Prof. J. Schneider contributes an interesting paper, 
on the diurnal movements of the atmosphere at Hamburg, to 
the September number of the Mctcorologische Ztitschnfl The 
wind observations published in the "Deutsche Meteorologische 
Jahrbuch” for the years 1887 to 1896 arc dealt with by resolv¬ 
ing into components in west-east and south-north directions, 
knd the diagram of hourly movement shows that the daily 
curve is entirely closed, its form being egg-shaped, with the 
narrow end pointing north-east, and its total perimeter about 
45 kilometres. 

Dk. A. Sj'RUNc. describes a number of photographs of halos 
and parhelia, taken by him at Potsdam on March 23, in the 
August isRue of the Mcteorologischc /,eitsckr>ft. One of the 
photographs is reproduced. The phenomena are of special 
interest from the fact that ihey include both parhelia and the 
rare large halo, and that the dark spaces are indicated in the 
photographs Meosurements of the plates give the following 
mean results, which are compared with the means of direct 
measurements made by different observers — 

Mean radiim Distance of Mean radius 

of smell ring path-ha of targe ring 

Photograph 22° 22' 23 0 2' *5' 

Observers 22° 23' 24° 24' 46“ 15' 

The problem of the representation by a finite number of 
parametric formula; in two variables of lhe neighbourhood of a 
singular point of an algebraic surface was first solved in 1892 
by Gustav Robb, but his solution received criticism at the 
hands of Beppo Levi m 1897. Mr. C W. M Black, wriLing in 
the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
now gives a new Investigation of the problem, which is claimed 
not only to supply the deficiencies in Robb’s reasoning, but alto 
to extend the discussion from the case of an algebraic surface to 
the more general cose of any analytic surface whatever 

Mb. C, H, Hinton has published, in the Bulletin of the 
Pbtf$$op^icaJ Society of Washington, a paper on the n Recogni¬ 
tion of the Fourth Dimension." In it the author examines 
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what would be the getter*! character of the motion* or bodies 
Id space of lour dimensions. The taost Interesting feature bf this 
line of Inquiry u the possibility which Is pointed out of con¬ 
structing representations of the phenomena of electromagnetism 
by means of torte* motions in four-dimensional space. Thus * 
vortex with e surface as its axis affords a geometric image^Hf t 
closed circuit, and there are rotations which by their polarity 
afford * possible definition of Static electricity. Has It occurred 
to the author that the property that electricity which is free to 
move la a conductor Assumes a superficial distribution may 
enable us to form a conception of matter in four-dimensional 
space assuming ■ three-dimensional distribution ? 

Tax work done by Prof. Barrett and Messrs. W, Brown and 
K. Hadfield on the properties of alloys of iron is of very high 
importance to all engineers, whether electrical or civil. The 
thkd part of a paper on the subject U published in the Scientific 
Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society for September - 1 !he 
two first parts were published in 1899. In the present sectioh', 
non-magnetic alloys of iron and alloys more magnetic than best 
Swedish eharcool iron are considered. Manganese added to 
iron to the extent of about 13 per cent, gives an alloy which is 
practically non-magnetic; a still more remarkable effect is seen with 
manganese-nickel-steels; magnetic alloys of Iron with manganese 
or nickel can be made non-magnetic by adding a suitable amount 
of the other metal, There is possibly a great future for such 
alloys in shipbuilding. The alloys mqre magnetic than the best 
commercial iron are made with nickel, silicon and aluminium. 
The authors suggest that an iron alloy containing silicon and 
aluminium will very probably prove to be the best material to 
use for transformers. The great value of this work Is obvious, 
and we should like to be able to deal with it more fully ; 
fortunately, the results are easily accessible, as a paper covering 
practically the same ground as all three of the Dublin papers 
was read by the authors before the Institution of 'Electrical 
Engineers last February {Journal I.E.E., vol, xxxi. p. 674]. 

The Health Department of the City of London has had a 
number of samples of ice-creams bacteriologically examined. 
A large proportion of the samples was found to be unsatisfactory , 
In several micro-organisms were very numerous, while in some 
virulent organisms of the Bacillus coli type were present; one 
contained pyogenic organisms and produced abscesses in guinea- 
pigs, and another contained an an&fcrobic organism, perhaps 
the bacillus of malignant oedema. Many of the ice-creams 
from which samples were examined had set up gastro-enteritis 
In boys employed by the Port Office. The London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1902, which came Into force on 
November 1, contains clauses relating to ice-creams, regulating 
their manufacture, &c., and notices in Italian have been printed 
for distribution among the vendors. 

With the publication of the October number (vol. ii. No. 4^ 
the Journal of Hygiene completes its second volume and it^ 
second year of issue, Messrs. Wright and Windsor contribute 
a paper upon the bactericidal effect of human blood in vitro, and 
find that whereas human blood-serum bos a powerful bacteri¬ 
cidal action upon ike typhoid bacillus and cholera vibrio, It is 
without action upon, the M. Pyogenes, A penis and Af. 
meUtomis. Dr. Haldane details the results of 1 lengthy ex¬ 
perimental investigation upon the air of factories add work¬ 
shops, Frol TunnlpUffe discusses the digestibility of the 
minus albuminous constituents Of human milk and its sub¬ 
stitutes, and Or, Ritfbie concludes his s ur ve y of the current 
theories regarding hqrnunity. 

PioustV minded people have a tendency^ to incept as 
ancient anything which pretends to be *> nfbnument of 
BibHcai history; at a Consequence of this trait, Jewfah Shekel* 
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aid half-shekels have been forged and even Invented to supply 
the demand. An interesting exposure of these fraud*' It given 
by Mr. G. F. Hilt in the Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist 
for October. There are other Illustrated papers in this journal 
dealing with ecclesiastical architecture and stone-carving. 

Apart from the superstition bound up with the Use of native 
'medicinal remedies of the North American Indians, It is 
probable that their knowledge of herbs is much more extensive 
than that of the white man. Mr. V. K. Cheritunt, who ha» 
endeavoured to elicit from the Indians of Mendocino County, 
California, trustworthy information respecting the uses to which 
they put various indigenous plants, attributes our knowledge of 
Caseara sqgroda to these tribes and suggests that other plants* 
such os Ceanothus, Croton and Eriogonum, would well repay 
investigation. The diet of the inland tribes is peculiar, as they 
regard young clover abbots as a delicacy, and make use of scorns 
and the variety of honecheitnut known os 11 buckeye ” for making 
a porridge or baking into bread, The method adopted is to- 
pound up the seeds into very fine flour and wash out the tannin 
and other stringent ingredients with water. A porridge or 
thick soup Is formed by boiling the Hour, while a favourite 
recipe for making bread consists in mixing the dough with red 
clay. The product is a heavy, black, cheese-like substance, in 
which the clay probably absorbs the ail and converts fehe last 
trace of tannin into a more digestible form. Another curious 
custom previously in vogue was the ubo of poisonous plants* soap 
root'and turkey mullein, which were thrown into streams to 
poison the fish. These were then caught and eaten without any 
deleterious consequences. 

New fields for research are continually opening up ; the last 
illustration of this is the discovery by Prof. G. Elliot Smith that 
it is possible to map the convolutions of the brains of non- 
mummified ancient Egyptians. The brain is naturally preserved 
In the vast majority of the bodies In Egyptian cemeteries from 
predynastic to recent Coptic, the favourable conditions being 
burial In dry soil and removal from all direct access to the air. 
Prof. Elliot Smith gives an illustrated preliminary paper on the 
natural preservation of the brain in the ancient Egyptians in the 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (vol. xxxvl. p, 375). In a 
memoir, which will be published in a short time, he intends to 
give a full account of the structure of the brain in the predynaatic 
and pvotodynAiUc Egyptians. 

In the Report of the Madras Museum for 1901-1902, the 
appointment of the director, Mr. E. Thurston, as superinten¬ 
dent of the Ethnographic Survey of Madras Is an announce¬ 
ment which will be read with satisfaction by all anthropologists. 
The papers on the hill and other primitive Madras tribes already 
published by Mr* Thurston have placed him in the first rank 
among the students of anthropology and ethnography, and he 
will now doubtless have fuller opportunities of pursuing these 
subjects. Anthropological studies have, it appears, an amusing, if 
not a somewhat embarrassing, aspect in Madras. When on toil* 
In one district, for example, Mr. Thurston was reputed to bo 
collecting for the Victoria Memorial* inoculating for the plague 
and recruiting for the Boer war* the measurements that he 
took giving rise to the idea that he was an army tailor J The 
ethnographic reports of native assistants are, moreover, nob 
exactly what they should be, as witness the following “ They 
know how to make fire \ *.a, by friction of wdod as weO an 
stone, &c. They take a triangular cqt of stone and one fiat 
oblong rise flat. They hit one another with the maintenance of 
coir or copper, then fire sets immediately and also by rubbing, 
(he two barks frequently with each other they make fire.” 

, The. account of Lhe M Plants of Chatham Island,” which 
formed the subject of an address by Ms, L» Cockayne lo ftaj 
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edfiihhm of the New Zealand Institute, not only possesses, the 
interest which attaches to the impressions obtained by a personal 
visit, but is additionally so as It is still possible to trace the 
original vegetation and study the changes which are taking place 
owing to the Introduction of animals and foreign plants. A 
remarkable and regrettable instance of the latter is the almoit 
complete annihilation of the plant well named Mposotidium 
no&iitf which originally lined the shore just above high water 
nark. The sheep feed on the leaves and the pigs grub up the 
rhizomes, and now this plant la limited to quite a few localities. 
A striking feature of the island is the large Te Whanga lagoon, 
which occupies about one-third of the island. This, however, 
is not so Important botanlcally as the swamps, which represent a 
transition stage from lagoon or lake to drier localities which 
rapidly become forest lands. Not the least curious featdre, and 
one which has been noted but not satisfactorily explained in 
other countries, is the occurrence of plants with xerophytic 
Characters growing in the swamps Such an one Is a peculiar 
kestiaceous plant, Leptocarpus simplex , which grows in the 
wettest parts, while another is Oltaria traversal, which, however, 
may be taken as an indication that the swamp is passing Into a 
dry condition. 

Messrs. Jambs Swift and Son have sent to us, for trial, 
one of their compound microscopes of recent type, fitted with 
their newly patented 11 Ariston ” fine-adjustment. The essence 
>f this is the setting of the micrometer-screw and its milled head 
upon a closed tube, which, like a jacket, surrounds the pillar. By 
the attachment to the head of this jacket of a couple of levers, 
jpon the upper part of which the screw reacts by means of a fine 
point, there is assured a successful elimination of the trouble¬ 
some side-movement resulting from a bending of the metal 
;oimposing the limb when the fine-adjustment is subjected to 
pressure. In thus ensuring to the operator the comfort of abso¬ 
lute rigidity, the conditions employed give with a coarse screw 
l slow rate of speed and a very delicate result. The apparatus 
s entirely satisfactory, and can be fitted to certain of Messrs. 
Swift’s microscopes at small cost. It is worthy their newer 
nechamcal stage, their ruled 11 finder,” and the devices, simple 
iut effectual, which they have from time to time introduced Into 
he construction of their instruments for compensation in wear 
ind tear. In these and other similar matters of recent years, 
Messrs. Swift have shown themselves constantly on the alert 
or improvement. In the excellence of their ^-in. homogeneous 
Ml immersion, they have produced an English-made lens of 
ft tit-rate capacity which is a marvel of cheapness ; and it must 
u>t be forgotten that in the early days of the modern student’s 
nieroscope they were the first to Introduce the Jackson type of 
itand, Ji|st as we believe it was the Englishman Collins who 
imllarjy first produced the iris-diaphragm, which, like it, was 
1 triumph for British manufacture. 

The Report of the U.S. National Museum, under the direc- 
ion of the Smithsonian Institution, for the year ending June 30, 
1900, If, as usual, remarkable for the many interesting papers 
t contains and the wealth of beautifelly executed illustrations 
vkich accompany them. The first part of the volarne contains 
he report 6f the assistant Secretary, and includes sections con- 
ributed by the head curators of the departments of anthro- 
x>logy, biology'and geology. Part Unmakes up nearly 600 of 
he 736 pages to which the report runs ; it contains seven con- 
xibudons, Rome of which may fairly be called monographs. 
Mr. II. Holmea, head of the anthropological department of 
Itt museum, describes his anthropological studies In California, 
Ms contribution being illustrated with fifty excellent plates, 
rhe picture* rif the baskets made by the Tulare Indians and the 
showing, Incidents in dudr everyday iff* are particularly , 
dfe An exhaustive Study of aboriginal American harpoons, In 
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which they are treated as a study in ethnic distribution and in¬ 
vention, is by Dr. O. T. Mason, the curator of the division of 
ethnology. Nineteen plates and nearly a hundred figures 
accompany this article. The Commissioner of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service of China, Mr. A. E Hippisley, gives 
a sketch of the history, with twenty-one plates, of ceramic art 
in China, and supplies a catalogue of the Hippisley collection 
of Chinese porcelains. The remaining papers are, "Contri¬ 
butions to the History of Musical Scales,” by Mr. C. K_ 
Wead, of the U.S. Patent Office; "A Collection of Hopi 
Ceremonial Pigments,” by Mr. W, Hough; a " Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Collections of Gems in the U.S. National 
Museum, 11 by Mr. Wut Tassin ; and a catalogue of the meteorite 
collection, by the same author. 

Messrs, C, Griffin and Co., Ltd,, have recently pub¬ 
lished a ninth edition, revised and enlarged, of Prof A. Jamie¬ 
son's "Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine.” 
From the same publishers we have received the fifth edition of 
Prof. Jamieson’s 11 Elementary Manual of Applied Mechanics," 
which has also been enlarged. 

A number of stereoscopic slides of scientific interest have 
been prepared by Messrs. Erdmann and Schanx, Bedford Hill, 
Balham, London, S W. Among the subjects represented are 
type studies from India ahd Ceylon, hoar-frost scenes and wild 
animals. A compact and effective stereoscope with aluminium 
hood is supplied by the same firm. 

Two more volumes belonging to the Scitntia series, 
published in Paris by M. C. Naud, have been issued. One, 
No. 14 of the biological senes, by Prof. A. Imbert, of the 
University of Montpellier, is entitled M Mode de Fonctionnement 
£conomique de l'Orgamsme " The other, No 20 of the 
physico-mathematical series, is by M H. Laurent, 11 Sur les 
prmripei foods men tan* do la Throne des Nombres et de ia 
G£ometrie.” Each volume is a short monograph giving the 
present state of knowledge of the subject surveyed. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society, which has now been published, contains 
the papers communicated to, or read before, the Society from 
March, 1901, to April, 1902, and some of the contributions 
included in the publication are of high mathematical interest 
We have also received the second volume of 11 Mathematical 
Questions and Solutions from the Educational Times ” The 
collection is edited by Miss Constance Marks, and is supple¬ 
mented by papers and solutions which have not hitherto been 
published. 

The volume containing the physical papers of the late Froi. 
Henry A Rowland, the preparation of which for publication 
was announced in April of this year, is now nearly ready for 
distribution to its subscribers. It has been edited under the 
direction of a committee, consisting of President Remsen, 
Prof. Welch and Prof. Ames, who have made every effort to 
present to the world, in a suitable form, this memorial of their 
colleague. The price of the volume will be one guinea per 
copy for orders sent in advance of publication, after which the 
price will be increased. Orders may be sent to Prof. Joseph S. 
Ames, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

A brilliant address on "The Rise of the Experimental 
Method in Oxford u was delivered by Prof. Clifford Allbutt 
befere the Oxford University Scientific Club last May, as the 
nlhth Robert Boyle lecture. An abstract of the address was 
given in these columns on May 12 (p. 90), and readers of It 
canld^ot fail to be struck by the richness uul charm of the 
style in jvhich Prof. Allbutt dealt with hli subject. The 
l^co^plete discourse, which has now bean published by Mr 
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Henry Frowde at the price of one ahilling net, should' be 
obtained by everyone'interested In the history of sclent*. 

In a communication published in the May number of the 
Transactions of the American Microscopical Society, Messrs. 
Whipple and Parker discuss the connection between the a&duiiu 
of oirygen and carbonic acid dissolved in natural waters and the 
occurrence in these of microscopic organisms. It has long been 
-known that exhaustion of nitrates takes plsce in ground 
water supporting a vigorous growth of algz, and It has bech 
assumed that nitrates are the fundamental factor in the 
development of these. Nitrates are indeed important, but Lhe 
inadequacy of this explanation became msnifest when it was 
observed that some water, comparatively poor in nitrates, at 
times supported large growths of algz. The authors point out 
the apparent importance of carbonic acid, and expre& r the 
opinion that Ltae alga are influenced by it more than Ly I,he 
nitrates. The study of the number of organisms in walM at 
different depths has given some interesting resulti. Water 
taken from Lake Cochiluale was found to contain the following 
numbers of Mallomonas per cubic centimetre :— 

Depth In feet .0 10 30 30 40 50 

No. of organisms o o 1454 548 112 88 

At the surface and throughout Lhe circulating water above the 
thermocline, oxygen was abundant, but carbonic acid was absent 
Near the bottom of the lake there was carbonic acid, but no 
oxygen, whereas just below the thermocline both gases were 
present, and as Mallomonaa 19 a chlorophyll-bearing organism it 
found there conditions favourable for its development. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Kusnnanscs (Crvssanhus obscurus ), 
a White-created Tiger Bittern {Tigrisoma Uucolophum), a Great¬ 
billed Touracou (Turacus macrorhynckus ), a Sharpe’s Wood 
Owl (Symiutn nuchalc) from West Africa, presented by Mrs. 
Hurst; a Mute Swan (Cygnus olor), a White-fronted Goose 
{Anser albtfrons), four Widgeon (Afareca penthfe), two 
Pintails (Dafila acuta), four Pochards {Fuhgula ferina ), six 
Common Ducks {Anas boscas) European, two Black Swans 
{Cyguus alratus) from Australia, presented by Mr W N. 
McMillan; a Persian Gazelle {Gazella subgutterosa ) from 
Central Aaia, presented by Mr. B. T. Ffinch ; two Emperor 
Boas {Boa imperator) from Central America, presented by 
Dr. Hans Gadow, F.R.S.; a Thick-tailed Opossum {Didelphys 
crassuavdotvs) from La Plata, a Blue-fronted Amazon (Chrysotis 
oestiva) from South America, deposited. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Variation in Magnitude of a Orionis —Mr D,. E. 
Packer, of Birmingham, has recorded, in a letter to No^ 
of the English Mechanic , the observation that a Orionis is in¬ 
creasing In brightness. Although a known variable, its general 
vairations for the pist thirty years have been go minute as to 
attract no particular attention, but Mr. Packer says that, on the 
night of October 15, the star was distinctly brighter than 
Capelle and only slightly leu bright than Sinus 

Herachel recorded very marked variations in the magnitude of 
this star between 1836 and 1840, and Sir W. Huggins noticed 
variations in its spectrum during a second period of variability, 
1849^1852 Mr. J. E. Gore confirms Mr. Packer's observ¬ 
ations. 

The Nebula around Nova Fersri.— Prof. C. D. Perrine 
publishes, in the Bulletin (23) of the Lick Observatory, several 
reproductions, *nd the measures, of the excellent photographs of 
thfr nebula around Nova Persei which w«e obtained with Lhe 
Croasley reflector, and he also discusses the striking changes 
observed in thi condensations of the nebula. 

Frod^ measurements of lhe negatives obtained on March 29, 
1901, Arid January 10-11, 1902, respectively, it appears that the 
fnne fring of nebulosity is expanding radially, at an a\ exage rate of 
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l"‘4 per day, whilst the outer ring is similarly expanding 2"’8 
per day, These measurements of the inner ring woula carry 
it bock to the Nova on February 8, 1901, whilst the outer ring 
is similarly earned back on February 15-17 j both the plates 
give the same dates. This does not imply the prior formation of 
the inner ring, for, considering the uncertainties of measurement, 
Perrine suggests their contemporary origin. 

Many suggestions have been made to explain the apparent 
velocities of parts of the nebula, the two chief explanations 
being Lhe transition of material particles, and the propagation of 
a wave of light through, and reflection from, the Ane particles 
of matter making up the nebula. The former seems unlikely, 
because the movement contains a large tangential factor, whilst 
the latter theory would have to presume largely variant velo¬ 
cities of the light waves, a presumption which is inconsistent 
with our present knowledge of light. In order to test Lhe 
11 reflect Jon ” theory. Prof. Perrine introduced a double-image 
prism between (he plane mirror of the Crossley reflector and the 
photographic film, and found that the light was not polarbed, 

1 e. the two Images were of equal intensity. On polarising the 
light from a Lyrz and treating it in the same manner, he 
found that the mirrors of the instrument had practically no 
effect on polarised light. 

The final Tesult points to the existence of little or no polar¬ 
isation in Lhe light from condensation D, and, with loss 
certainty, in that From condensation A, and therefore refutes lhe 
reflection theory, 

Coronal Disturbance and Sun-S^ots.— In No. 98 of 
Popular Astronomy, Prof. Perrine demonstrates the close con¬ 
nection between the coronal disturbance, photographed at 
Sumatra during the total eclipse of 1901, and the group of sun¬ 
spots and exlentive faculz which came round the limb of the 
sun on May 19. 

From photographs of the solar disc obtained at Dehra-Dun, 
India, between May 18 and 28, inclusive—of which copies were 
kindly supplied to Prof Perrine by the Astronomer Royal—it 
is seen that a' fairly large group of spots and facultc came round 
the limb on May 19, and that at the time of the eclipse this 
group would be very near to the limb The position angle of 
the spot, as projected on to the limb, was 6o D, 2 p whilst that of 
the apex of the coronal disturbance was 6o D o, and during the 
eleven days under observation this was (he only group of spots 
photographed This shows ccnclusnely that the spot and the 
coronal disturbance were in the same line of sight, and further 
reductions have shown lhe probability that the origin of the 
coronal disturbance was also near to the limb at the time. The 
long, thread-like prominence seen projected almost tangentially 
from the sun’s limb during the eclipse appears to have emanated 
from the same group of spots ana faculce, so that, in this case 
at^least, all these phenomena appear to have had a common 
origin. 

This aggregation of related phenomena seemed to point to 
the possibility of the existence of a great disturbance in the 
solar atmosphere on this date, and a further investigation was 
made in order to discover .if any measurable displacement of 
the coronal masses Look place in the disturbed region. The 
photographs compared were taken at an interval of five 
minutes, and no measurable displacement can, with certainty, be 
traced (hereon ; from this we may conclude that the velocity 
across the line of sight was less than twenty mites per second 
A comparison between Lhe photographs obtained at Mauritius 
and Sumatra, respectively, with an interval of one-and-a-half 
hours, would probably decide this question of movement. 

The Variable Star 13, 1902, Lyr*; —Further observations 
of this Algol variable have given the following results 

Approximate position for 1900, I9h. 12m. 31s. +32 0 14'-8 
Range of magnitudes, 10 98 to about 12 8. Perjod, 3d. 14b. 
22m. 219. 5, 

The Variable Star Committee of the Astronomische Gesc 11 - 
eebaft has assigned to this star the designation R.V. Lyra 
{Astronomische Nachrichtcn , No. 3821), 

New Variable Star, 15,1902, Dblfhini.— Dr. Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, has communicated to No. 3821 of the Astro- 
mmischi Nachrichten his observation that a star, not men¬ 
tioned in the B.D., but having the approximate position R.A. = 
2oh. 34m 43a, Dec = + 11 21' - 5 (1855 0), has proved to be a 
variable. 

Assigning the magnitudes 9*5, 97and 11 *2 toB.D. + Ii 0, 43 j 5 t 
B.D. -I- ti *4358, and a star having the approximate pod cion 
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20h. 34m. 37s. + II" i8''5, respectively, the following magni¬ 
tude! have been observed for the newly discovered variable - — 


Date, 190a 

September 

4 

Magnitude, 

96 

* 1 

6 

9 6 


24 

98 

October 

*5 

9*8 

7 
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EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION . 


"FHOUGH the youngest offspring of the British Association! 

A the Section of Educational Science has developed so 
rapidly that its growth in strength and influence 15 being 
watched with interest not unmixed with anxiety by several 
of the older sections. Most of the meetings devoted to the 
discussion of educational topics were largely attended this year, 
and all of them have been reported in detai) r thus showing that 
science in education and education in science appeal to a wide 
public. The Section provides a platform on which it is possible, 
not only to state the place science should occupy in the curricula 
of school and college, but also to describe the character of the 
instruction which should be given, and to construct an organic 
educational science out of the disjointed body of opinion It is 
easy to see that, nghtly directed, the work of Lhe Section may 
have an important influence m determining lines of progress in 
education ; and the success so far achieved justifies laith in lhe 
promise of the future. 


One characteristic of the proceedings of the Section is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy Instead of accepting a variety of papers on 
diverse disconnected subjects, each meeting has been devoted to 
the discussion of a specific matter introduced by one or two 
papers. Attention has thus been concentrated upon definite 
points, and it has been possible to obtain the expression of com¬ 
petent opinion around them. Imperfections of scope and 
method have been pointed out, difficulties described and re¬ 
forms advocated with a breadth of view and maturity of experience 
which command the attention ot the educational world 

As an instance of the effect of the work of the Section, 
mention may be made of the discussion on the scope and 
teaching of elementary mathematics, opened last year by Prof 
Perry, which led to tne appointment 01 a committee with Prof 
Forsyth as chairman In the report presented by this com¬ 
mittee, several desirable reforms were indicated, all of them of 
a kind capable of adoption by teachers and examiners The 
committee considers that different methods of teaching mathe¬ 
matics might be adopted for different classes of students, and 
corresponding types « examination should he used Emphasis 
is laid upon the recommendation that the teaching of demon¬ 
strative geometry should be preceded by the teaching of practical 
and experimented geometry, together with a considerable amount 
of accurate drawing and measurement. In demonstrative 
geometry, no single book should be placed in a position of 
authority, nor should there be a single syllabus in control of 
all examinations. It is recommended that some association of 
arithmetic and algebra with geometry is desirable in all cases 
where this may be found possible. Examining bodies are 
advised that no candidate should be allowed to pass unless he 
give* evidence of some power to deal with questions not in¬ 
cluded in the text-book adopted. With regard to arithmetic 
and algebra, regret is expressed that the decimal system of 
weight! and measures has not been adopted in this country. 
Graphical methods should be used wherever possible, and 
tables of simple functions should be introduced as soon as the 
student is capable of understanding the general nature of the 
functions tabulated. 

In opening the discussion on points arising from this report, 
Mr. A, W, Siddonr described the recommendations of the 
Mathematical Association Committee, of which he is honorary 
secretary. Like the British Association Committee, that of the 
Mathematical Association recommends that a first introduction 
to geometry, and to each new branch of eeouietry, should be 
experimental with Lhe use of instruments and numerical measure- 
menu and calculations. So far as deductive geometry ib con- 
c «rued. Mr. Siddoni pointed out that there (gem to be four 
alternatives 3-^(1) To have no one syllabus placed in the 
position of authority; (a) to replace Euclid by one standard 


syllabus; (3) to modify Euclid by omission and readjustment j 
(4) to retain Euclid in its present form 
The Mathematical Association Committee has recommended 
the adoption of a modified Euclid ; it is considered that the time 
is not yet ripe for the proposal of a standard to be adopted finally 

in place of Euclid. The modifications proposed include ■_fi) 

The omission of some propositions which do not help on the 
course or which Bhould be regarded as axiomatic , (2) improved 
methods of proving other propositions, including the use of 
hypothetical constructions; (3) the addition of a few proposi- 
lions ; (4) the adoption of Playfair's axiom and the “limit" 
definition of a tangent ; (5) the use of angles greater than two 
right angles ; (6) that the exact treatment of incommensurabies 
be regarded as a branch of higher mathematics. 

The discussion upon the two reports was distinguished this 
year by the fact that mathcmalical masters from several public 
and other large schools were present and took part in it It is 
evident from the opinions expressed that reforms in the directions 
advocated by the two committees would be welcomed by many 
teacHtrs 1 

Mathematical ideas can be obtained by means of FroebePs 
boxes of geometrical solids and simple plane figures, but the 
school work after the kindergarten is not usually conducted on 
lhe same sound and systematic plan. An address on the sub¬ 
jects to be taught a.s science in schools and the order in which 
they should be taken, given by Dr. C W. Kunming, indicated 
desirable directions of study Dr. Kimmms pointed out that 
the great reforms which have taken place in recent years in the 
teaching of science in schools have been clue in large measure to 
the British i\&sociation report on lhe teaching of chemistry. 
Similar reports are needed on the teaching of other subjects 
suitable for instruction m schools, and it ia hoped that the 
conrmuUcc appointed on the teaching of botany will be of value 
in this connection. 

Dr Kimmins suggested Lhat the interval between the kinder¬ 
garten (pupils five to eight years of age) and the experimental 
, science course should be utilised for suitable nature-study 
I teaching During this interval, thorough instruction should b-* 
given id practical mathematics, including the mensuration which 
is generally taken as part of the experimental science course 
This should be given in the time devoted to mathematics, not 
science Finally, it was considered that the subjects requiring 
special attention arc the teaching of natural history and botany, 
and the correlation of science and art teaching 

When experimental science is introduced into schools, Lhe 
best course of practical instruction to follow is one based upon 
heuristic principles, such as that which has been introduced into 
Irish national schools. Mr W Mayhowe Heller, who has 
organised the work, described the methods and results of the 
scheme The Commissioners of National Education, in taking 
steps to introduce practical instruction into their schools, are 
attempting to do the work accomplished in the towns of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland by local educational enterprise. In elementary 
science, the typical course for boys and girls is based on the 
1889 recommendation of the British Association Committee 
Teachers attending training courses have to perform all experi¬ 
ments of Lhe course themselves. Flee equipment grants of ap 
para tug for manual instruction and elementary science are given 
to necessitous schools Very few schools at present have labor¬ 
atories, but at the same time a great deal of individual experi¬ 
menting can be accomplished Object lessons are allowed as a 
substitute for a systematic course of instruction in experimental 
science, but these must attempt to achieve the same results as the 
science lesson, viz accurate habits in observation, work, de¬ 
scription and reasoning Practical instruction of this kind is of 
the highest importance to Ireland ; for upon its successful intro¬ 
duction into the national schools depends the fixture of technical 
instruction. 

The position of science in Irish intermediate schools was 
brought before the Section in two papers, one by Mr. R. M. 
Jones, head-master of the Royal Academical Institution, and 
another by Mr. T P. Gill, secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Mr. Jones gave a survey 
of the working of the new scheme of intermadiate education ana 
indicated the probable tendency of developments. Practical 
work in physics and chemistry has been introduced into inter¬ 
mediate schools, the scheme followed being that of the De* 
part meh t of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The result 
is that laboratories in- which simple measurements and weigh¬ 
ing! #an be conveniently carried on have been provided in many 
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schools, and the vort; dona in them la of a moat inspiring 
character both to teather and pupil 
The science programme for the Irish intermediate or secondary 
schools wu dealt with by Mr GUI, who though by training and 
Inclination a humanist, ex proofed his complete satisfaction with 
the aimp and scope of the scheme. The programme was intro¬ 
duced tor three reasons, which Mr, Gill expressed as follows 
fi First, because we believe that science nas a part as well as 
fatten in the science of general education—(remember, I am 
speaking now only of the science part of the programme, and 
only of the secondary schools)—and, secondly, because the 
teaching of experimental science according to this programme 
involves a method now commonly called the heuristic method, 
which we believe has a great educational value and may be 
applied to the advantage of the study of other subjects as well 
as science. The third reason is the special value of science in 
connection with technical Inst ruction. 1 ' 

Mr. GIU confessed that in admitting the claim of science in 
general education, and standing as its champion, he did so as a 
Convert, and one who has beta brought to that realisation of 
the power and value of science which is forced upon every 
modem man. "Scientific physics," he remarked, 11 which 
have now their recognised plaice in public instruction, are ad- 
mittedly no more difficult to learn or to teach than Latin or 
Greek, and in our Irish public schools at the present time I 
venture to say Latin and Greek are not so well taught as our 
experimental science, with all the great drawbacks and the 
difficulties which have beset us in the endeavour to provide 
teaching power. The secondary school which has to do with 
the future leaders, the industrial and Intellectual leaders of the 
country, would hardly be true to its function as a preserver of 
the equipoise of general knowledge, would hardly be a living 
Institution informed by the spirit of the age, if it failed to take 
notice in its curriculum of the place science occupies to-day 
in the mental and material life of society. 1 ’ 

Dr W. f. M. Starkie, Resident Commissioner of National Edu¬ 
cation In Ireland, created a sensation among Irish educationists 
by a paper in which he criticised the recent reforms of primary 
and secondary education, undertaken with a view to their co¬ 
ordination. He condemned the managerial control of national 
schools in Ireland, and pleaded for that which every civilised 
country in Europe has long since attained—a single local 
authority for education outside of technical schools and univer¬ 
sities. Nothing can be done, however, until educated and inde¬ 
pendent laymen come forward in sufficient numbers to make 
their influence felt on such authorities. 

As regards English schools, Dr. J. H. Gladstone read the 
report of the committee on the teaching of science subjects In 
elementary schools; but the changes which have been caused 
by the introduction of the Block grant in place of the former 
examination grants have made it difficult to arrive at definite 
information as to the number of pupils receiving instruction in 
science. It is felt that the time has now arrived for a general 
survey of the progress made slnoe the committee was appointed 
in 1879, and such a statement will, it is hoped, be presented to 
the Association next year. > 

Before any subject can be taught with success, the health of 
the pupil ana the training of the teacher have to be considered 
A preliminary report of the committee on the conditions of 
health essential to the carrying on of the work of instructIttn in 
schools was presented by Frol C. 5 . Sherrington, F R.S. At¬ 
tention has so far been directed to the following points :—The 
periods of day appropriate for different studies, the length of 
lessons, and periods of study suitable for children of different 
ages; anthropoiAetrical and physiological observation forms in 
"hse in various schools with a view to preparing a typical form 
for general use \ anlhroporaetrioal and physiological observ¬ 
ations recorded fa different schools for a series of :years on the 
same children; investigations Into the causes of defective eye- 
right in school children and a definition of the conditions 
necessary for prfaerving the sight j the practical knowledge of 
hygiene possessed by school teachers. Much interesting infor¬ 
mation has been collected and tabulated, and it is hoped that 
when the final report is presented next year some action will be 
taken upon its recommendation. 

Given pupils in a condition to study with profit, it is desirable 
that the teachers should be trained to direct their mental 
activi^ta. In a paper on the preliminary training of teachers, 
wHh^pefiW reference to women, Miss L. E„ Waiter described the 
various avenues to qualification as teachers in elementary 
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schools, and suggested some practicable Improvements in the 
courses of study pursued between the ages of about fourteen and 
eighteen years. She condemned the excessive book*work which 
must be done by pupil teachers who desire to pass their 
examinations, especially when scientific subjects are concerned. 
It was urged that In every pupil teachers’ school or centre the 
students should be taught (1) now to read books with permanent 
profit ; (2) how to increase their knowledge practically by 
simple experiments as distinct from book-work, 

In the course of a brilliant address. Prof. H, L. Withers 
pointed out^ that the problem of the training of teachers Is 
essentially different in a primary and secondary school. In the 
former a considerable, though incomplete, system has been in 
existence for the best part of a century, while m the latter the 

E rovision made is still so defective that at least in the case of 
oyi’ schools it may be said that we have everything to do from 
the beginning. For the primary teacher large Government 
grants are given, while nothing is as yet allowed for the 
secondary. Primary schools are fairly homogeneous. Secondary 
schools display a great multiplicity of types, social and educa¬ 
tional, day and boarding. The problem in the two cases was, 
therefore, treated separately by Prof, Withers. As regards the 
latter, it was remarked that the multiplicity of types U so great 
that anything like a single stereotype system of training would 
be futile. The secondary schools themselves must take a large 
share in framing an elastic variety of systems, and the training 
provided must be consistent with all that Is best and strongest 
m our existing tradition Analogy with other professions sug- 

f estB that a combination between the great schools and the 
Jniverslties is essential for the institution of a complete system 
of professional training. Though in several respects the posi¬ 
tion of men as regards training is quite distinct from that of 
women, yet for the purposes of both who desire to obtain 
their professional training at universities, each university should, 
for the future, be equipped with a department of education as 
effective as its departments of law ana medicine. As much as 
possible should be done to refer students to the principles of 
mental, moral and physical science, upon which the theory and 
practice of education must ultimately be based. 

In secondary schools a knowledge of educational principles is 
not regarded as of much importance, and young men go to 
them to teach without having received any training. In the 
course of time some of them became good schoolmasters, gain¬ 
ing experience at the expense of their pupils. In such cases 
the school has the same relation to the teacher as the workshop 
to the engineer, but there is little doubt that the master and the 
engineer should receive some practical training before under¬ 
taking professional duties. Prof. Perry’s presidential address 
on the training of engineers was discussed at a joint meeting 
with the Section of Engineering. Among the points brought 
forward in the course of the discussion were, that it would be ati 
advantage if students of engineering could spend five months 
each year in a workshop and five months in a technical college ; 
that preliminary training in habits of observation and accuracy 
was of the greatest value ; that teachers should be kept in close 
touch with the practice of their profession, and their laboratories 
should be equipped with modern tools and machinery ; and that 
we have little to learn from Germany in the matter of education 
or of turning out work, but much to learn as regards financial 
ability and the science of commerce. 

Language u an important factor in determining commercial 
developments. It 19 therefore worth whUe to consider Sir 
Frederick BramweU’s suggestion that the great commercial 
nations—the United States, Germany, France and England— 
riiould each adopt a common language to be learnt in addition 
to their own, in order to facilitate intercommunication and save 
the trouble of learning several languages for business purposes. 
Italian was suggested as a suitable Language for the purpose, 
because it is easy of acquirement, founded upon a classic basis, 
and could be adopted without arousing feelings of jealousy 
among the nations accepting it Latin was also suggested as a 
suitable common language, as it was in mediaeval times. 

Many people believe that English will in the course of rime 
become the language of commerce, but if this is to be realised 
more attention must be paid to the teaching of our mother 
tongue in schools than is usually the case. Mr. F, T. Hartog 
dealt with this subject in a paper which led to a good dtaousriom 
He held that a mastery of our language is as ndcesmry for the so- 
called practical uses of the leaders In war, diplomacy .science 
and commerce as for the historian and the philosopher. Though 
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cm the ground* 0/ utility English ought to be given an important 
place In the school curriculum, it is one of the most neglected 
subjects. The result is that few boys leaving school are able to 
write a good letter, and many adults are unable to describe 
things or events in precise terms. On this account many mis- 
leading statements are made which might have been avoided, 
Mr Hartog pleaded for the rational and systematic teaching 
of the mother tongue in our schools. By neglecting this sub¬ 
ject the teacher is deprived of a very powerful instrument of 
education. Prof. G. M. Minchin gave, in a paper, a number 
of examples of the misuse of common English words and ex¬ 
pressions , among them being split infinitives, without instead or 
unless, misplaced shall and ivi(l t and many others which should 
be avoided by all who desire to use words in their correct sense 
and place, and preserve our language from harbansms. 

Other subjects were considered during the meetings of the 
Section, but limitations of space will not permit descriptions of 
them, or of the many valuable points brought forward by 
speakers in the discussions. It was evident from what was 
read and said that a large amount of material of interest to men 
of science and practical teachers is available, so the Section is 
likely to be even more active in the future than it has been 
during its two years of existence R. A G. 


BOTANY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 



The lecturer gave a clear and interesting description, illustrated 
with lantern slides, of the gradual evolution of the seed, and 
dealt with some of the more interesting questions concerning the 
morphology of various seed structures 

On Friday, September 12, the botanists paid a visit to the 
Belfast Botanic Gardens, and under the guidance of the able 
curator, Mr McKimm, inspected the extremely interesting fernery 
which has recently been constructed. On Tuesday afternoon, 
the Rev. C. H Waddell, the indefatigable local secretary of 
Section K, conducted a botanical excursion to Colin Glen. 
After an interesting ramble, the members were enLertained to 
tea by ,Mr. and Mrs. Kidd, whose kindness was much 
eclated. 

uch interest was taken in a collection of characteristic 
Australian plants, exhibited by Mr. Thomas Steel during the 
meeting. 

Prof. I. Bayley Balfour, F.R S , exhibited and described 
specimens of the various forms of Erica tetrahx found in 
Connemara. Mr. James Stirling, Government Geologist of 
Victoria, in a paper on the flora of the Australian Alps, dealt 
with thq origin and distribution of the mixed types of plants now 
growing on the highest altitudes over south east Australia, and 
their correlation with other Alpine and the Tertiary floras of 
the region. 

Mr. R, Lloyd Praeger read a paper on the composition of the 
flora of the north-east of Ireland This area includes the 
counties of Down and Antrim, and the flora numbers S20 species 
of flowering plants and vascular cryptogams, the total flora of 
Ireland being reckoned at 1020 species. There is in the local 
flora .an almost complete representation of British type plants 
English tfpe plants are rather poorly represented. Scottish type 
plants reach in Antrim their maximum for Ireland ; in Down 
they are somewhat fewer. Of Highland type species there is a 
fair representation ; Antrim, though of less elevation, contains 
more Alpine plants than Down. Germanic plants are extremely 
Tew in Ireland. In Atlantic type plants, Down and Antrim are 
comparatively rich. 

Mr, Herbert Wright (Ceylon) contributed a paper on foliar 
periodicity in Ceylon, in which he showed that some trees 
undergo complete defoliation twice per year ; others exhibit 
incremental foliar activity several times per year, in addition to 
a complete annual renewal. The irregularity of foliar periodicity 
is very pronounced. There is not a nrfonth when all the trees 
are In full leaf. 

In the department of plant physiology, Prof. J, C Bose, of 
Calcutta, gave an interesting demonstration, illustrated by ex¬ 
periments, on the response of plants to stimulation {vide Joum. 
Euin, So*., xxrv,, 1900V. Mrs.iD, H. Scott gave an account of 
the movefoonts of the Bower-buds and flowers of Sparsnannia 
Qfiyoiw up to 1 tbe tlme of the Betting of the fruit. At first the 
buds hang 4]] fo nee plane 1 each bud has a joint on the stalky 
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which is much swollen below the flower. The buds rise one by 
one from the drooping position to the horizontal ; then make a 
sharp curve inwardB, and just before flowering the bud hangs 
down in an exactly vertical position. The flowers open during 
sunlight at a temperature not below 60° K (15 0 5 C ), so that on 
a cold day perhaps only one flower and on a hot day three or 
four may be open at the same time The flowers reopen for 
several days , during this time they gradually take up a vertical 
position, pollen often being formed for five or six days Then, 
if fertilised by bees, the flower-stalk falls again into the hori¬ 
zontal position, from which it rises again as the fruit ripens 
Mr Barnard and Prof Allan Macfadyen, in a paper on luminous 
bacteria, stated that these organisms require particular and 
exact conditions in order to exhibit their luminous properties 
They must have a suitable nutrient soil containing such propor¬ 
tions of salts as shall render the medium isotonic A supply 
of free oxygen is essential ; in the absence of oxygen the 
organisms live, but are non-luminous. The luminosity appears 
to be due to the vital processes of the cell, and an exposure 
to , the temperature of liquid air does not destroy it. 
Prof, Macfadyen and Mr. Rowland also contributed a paper on 
the suspension of life at low temperatures, in which they snowed 
that ten hours' exposure to the temperature of liquid hydrogen 
(about - 252 0 C ) had no appreciable effect on the vitality of 
the various organisms (bacteria and yeast) tested. Miss 
Gabnelle L C. Mattbaei (Cambridge) described experiments 
on the effect of temperature on carbon dioxide assimilation in 
the leaves of the cherry laurel The lowest temperature at 
which assimilation could be detected was - 6* C. This is 
the first well-established case of assimilation below o a C. For 
temperatures between -6 J C and 33 0 C it was found that 
assimilation is affected in exactly the same way ns is respiration. 
Provided the illumination is sufficient, the assimilation increases 
with the temperature Dr Henry H, Dixon (Dublin) gave an 
account of some experiments made to determine the resistance 
of seeds to high temperatures. The maximum temperature to 
which the various seeds were exposed and still retained their 
germinating power varied from 90 C, to 12C C. The president 
communicated a paper by himself and Mr. H Jackson on the 
germination of fatty seeds. In the case of Ricinus, the reserves 
consist mainly of oil and aleurone, hardly a trace of carbo¬ 
hydrate being present In germination, the oil diminishes and 
both cane sugar and glucose make their appearance, accom¬ 
panied by the formation of lecithin, a fatty body which contains 
nitrogen and phosphorus- 

Several important papers on fossil plants were read Miss 
Margaret Benson described the seed-like fructification of 
Afiadesmta membranacea, Bertrand The foliage leaf bears 
a ligule in a longitudinal groove with thickened base and sides. 
In the sporophylls, the sporangia are inserted singly in the prox¬ 
imal end of the groove, and are large and pedicellate In the 
megasporophyll, the sides of the groove are completely coherent 
above the sporange, and thus form a velum The wall of the 
megaxporange is composed of several layers of isodiametnc 
cells, and encloses a single thin-walled megaspore or embryo 
sac. The microsporange has no velum, and the wall is formed 
of a palisade layer. Miss Benson also described the structure 
of some sporangia found associated with petioles and other 
fragments of Lyginodendron oldhamium. Mr. Lomax described 
two specimens obtained from Dulesgate, which show that 
Lygmpdendron had a branching stem ; also that the branch was 
given off in the one case between two leaf-stalks and in close 
proximity to several roots. The position of the roots shows that 
they must have been aerial roots, and not, as generally accepted, 
basal or confined to the basal regions of the stem. Mr Lomax 
also read a paper on the occurrence of nodular concretions 
(coal balls) m the Lower Goal-measures These bodies consist 
of a quantity of fragments of short pieces of stems, &c , some 
with the cortex, some without, some split in fragments, and so 
on. From an examination of these nodules it appears that, at 
least in this case, these plant remains have not grown on the 
spot where we now find them, and the author comes to the 
conclusion that the various portions of plants have been earned 
into their present position after being broken in fragments, and 
before petrification, or they have been carried from a parent bed 
after petrification. In a paper on sporaogiophores as a clue 
to affinities among Ptendophyta, Dr. D. H. Scott, F R.S., 
poin te d out that some years ago he suggested the probability of 
an hpnfolcgy between the ventral sporaneiophores of Spheno- 
pbyltum oi Cheirostrobus and the similarly placed synangia of 
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the Psilotese : on this ground, among others, an affinity between 
the fossil ana the recent family appeared tenable. This view 
ha* recently been supported by Prof. Thomas, of Auckland, 
N Z , on evidence drawn from certain remarkable variations 
which he observed in the genus Tmesiptens. On the view 
suggested, the synangium of the Psilotra is neiLher a reduced 
BlronUusnor a septate sporangium, but a ventral sporangiophore 
bearing a variable number of sporangia, normally two or three, 
according to the genus. Mr A C Seward, F R.S , and Mr. 
Arber gave an account of some fossil Nipa seeds from Belgium 
In the domain of plant morphology, several interesting papers 
were communicatea. Mr. John C Willis, director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Peracleniya, described the dorsiven- 
irality of the Podostemaceie, and showed that iL extends both to 
the vegetative and floral organs The more modified types 
show a progressive increase in dorsiventrality of the vegetative 
system followed throughout by an increase in that of the floral 
The same senes, regarded ecologically, shows that though the 
flowers are steadily more and more zygomorphic—a condition 
usually regarded as an adaptation to insect visits—we hav'e here 
flowers which stand stiffly erect, and are more and more artemo- 
philous and autogamous. Miss Sibille O Ford (Cambridge) 
gave an account of the morphology of the Araucariece, which 
include the two genera Araucaria and Agalhis , they are charac¬ 
terised by the regularity of their branching and the persistence 
of their leaves The apex of the stem shows no definite apical 
cell, but a somewhat irregular dcrmalogen. Well-marked 
annual rings may be found in the wood, and bordered pits 
are found on the tangential walls of the latest formed 
summer wood Mr Herbert Wright (Ceylon) described the 
sex relationships in Ceylon species of Diospyros. These 
plants have hitherto been regarded as direcious, but he finds 
from an examination of fresh material frequent departures from 
this condition, some being monr^cious, others aicecious and 
polygamous, and others duxciou", monuLcious and polygamous 
Mr Worsdell gave an account of the various theories as to the 
nature of the sporangia! integuments in various groups of plants 
The author maintains ficlakovsky’s view that in the ferns the 
sonferous segment of pinnule , bearing as a rule sporangia on its 
lower (dorsal) surface, is the homologue of the outer integument 
of the ovule in Angiosperms, and industurn that of inner inte¬ 
gument Mr Worsdell also read a paper on the nature of the 
vascular system of the stem in certain dicotyledonous orders, 
in which he comes to the conclusion, from anatomical data, that 
no hard and fast line exists between the two classes of dicotyle¬ 
dons artd monocotyledons The flowering stem and peduncle, 
as being those parts of the c&ulome which have undergone least 
modification owing to the necessities of adaptation to external 
conditions, exhibit, as a rule, most clearly the primitive structure 
which in. the vegetative parts has become obscured. Mr E A 
Newell Arber (Cambridge) read a paper on the morphology of 
the flowers in certain species of Lomcera The genus includes 
about seventy species which belong to Lhe section Xylosteum 
In this section, the gyncecea of a two-flowered dichasiuin are 
more or leas completely united together. In some causes, Lhe 
two inferior ovaries are united in one plane by the union of their 
receptacular walls In others they are for the most part free 
from one another, but surrounded by an outer parenchymatous 
tissue, arising from the base This tissue is the result of the 
fusion of the braiteoles of the true flowers Mr, Harold Wager 
communicated some of the results of his recent observations On 
the structure of the central body in various species of Cyano- 
phycese which show that, although wanting some of the 
characteristics of the nuclei of higher organisms, it must be 
regarded as nuclear in character and possibly as a nucleus of a 
simple or rudimentary type. In another paper, Mr. Wager 
dealt with the function ol the nucleolus This body, in the 
cases examined by him, appears to be intimately connected with 
the nuclear network, and contains chromatin material which 
contributes directly to the formation of the chromosomes Prof 
Oliver and Miss Edith Chick had a paper on the morphology of 
Torreya myristica, in which some interesting features of morpho¬ 
logical importance were described. 

Among other papers brought before the Section were the 
following contributions from mycologists -"Miss Lorrain Smith 
described a disease of the gooseberry which attacks the hard 
item of the bushes above and below the ground level The 
inner bark is permeated and completely destroyed by the my¬ 
celium of a fungus. The outer bark cracks and splits, and 
sclerotia are formed on the outside or half embedded in the 
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cortex Mr Barker (Cambridge) gave an account of the fungus 
of Samsu, a fermented drink of Eastern Asia, obtained by the 
distillation of a fermented liquor prepared from rice. The con¬ 
version of the starch into fermentable sugars is due largely to a 
species of Monascus Hitherto this genus has been placed in 
the Hemiasci on account of a supposed formation of spores in a 
sporangium, surrounded by an investment of hyph*. It is, how¬ 
ever, one of lhe simplest sexual Ascomycetes Mr E. M 
Freeman (Cambridge) contributed a paper on the darnel seed 
fungus, in which several new and important facts were brought 
forward 


CARLSBAD MEETING OF THE GERMAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NATURALISTS AND 
PHYSICIANS. 

'T'llE seventy-fourth annual meeting of the Association of 
A German Naturalists and Physicians was held on September 
21-2K at Carlsbad, after an interval of not less than forty years. At 
the meeLing, very naturally, the hot springs for which the place is 
famous suggested a suitable subject for discussion Geologists 
and chemists alike concentrated their attention upon them. 
Prof, van ’t Hoff, who may be regarded as the veritable 
creator of modern theoretical and physical chemistry, was 
there to elucidate the subject. Prof Meyerhofer applied the 
latest teaching of that particular science to the springs, exciting 
a keen interest by his masterly method of dealing with the 
subject, more particularly when entering into the newest dis¬ 
coveries with regard to the theory of osmotic pressure and of 
ions which van’t Hoff and Arrhenius have effectively established. 
The entire organism in biology may be shown to be a collection 
of osmotic cells, enclosing saline solutions, and the movement of 
liquids in them is to a high degree, if not entirely, determined 
by the laws of osmotic pressure 

The Carlsbad springs have been again and again subjected to 
osmotic analysis, and this has led to a considerably deeper 
insight into the cause of their hygienic action than the merely 
chemical analysis which had first been judged sufficient. Mineral 
waters of high osmotic pressure, so it has been ascertained, 
remain in Lhe stomach longer than waters of low osmotic 
pressure, and this fact enables the physician the better to judge 
what kind of water should be selected in dealing with any 
particular affection of the stomach The study of the waters 
has been carried further, and the value of certain distinct rules 
and modified methods has been ascertained as facilitating com¬ 
parison in respect of osmotic pressure between mineral springs 
and liquids occurring in the human body Among other results, 
it hai. been shown that natural mineral waters are much more 
efficacious than artificial imitations Very possibly this is due 
to the presence in the natural springs of certain chemical sub¬ 
stances held in solution in such infinitesimal quantities that 
make them escape the notice of the purely chemical analyst. 
Such undiscovered ingredients may very well act by catalytic 
methods and so increase the efficacy of the solution 

That question, indeed, requires further elucidation, which is 
likely to prove of much benefit to balneological science, to the 
relief of suffering humanity, 

Another lecture of great interest was that delivered by Prof. 
Suess, of Vienna, on the nature of hot springs The 
mineral springs which are due to infiltration from surtae water 
go by the name of " vadose ” springs , they may be either cold 
or hot, according to their depth. It has been proved in the 
case of more hoi springs than one that they run along earth 
crevasses formed before their own origin Thus at Carlsbad 
the springs have followed the preexisting metallic veins (ore- 
lodes) which thousands of years ago round an outlet from the 
interior to the surface, The Carlsbad springs yield yearly about 
5‘6 million kilogrammes of solid ingredients which originate in 
the interior of the earth and contain in correspondingly small 
quantities the same elements as the ore-lodes the course of which 
they follow. Carlsbad is therefore manifestly a “juvenile/ 1 i.e, 
vblcanic, water. Attempts made to search for an area of infiltra¬ 
tion (as for "vadose” waters) or to estimate the depth of its 
origin from any kind of a so-called thermal scale have proved 
absolutely futile. Nor yet can the presence of mineral ingre¬ 
dients be explained by the nature of the granite through which 
they run to the surface The cavities which were long supposed 
to have been formed by Lhe continual effusion of 5'88 million 
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kilogrammes of fixed ingredients annually are due to an entirely 
different cause Carlsbad, it ought to be remembered, *>Lands 
on a spaLhic lode of horn stone Whether its hot waters in the 
depth still precipitate heavy metals and are active in building 
up a metallic vein, reaching finally daylight in an impoverished 
state, or whether the conditions of to-day do iujL admit of such an 
activity, it is impossible to say The presence of arsenic, anti¬ 
mony and zinc, indeed, favours the former conclusion 

The Congress held general meetings in which very mu resting 
communications were made Thus, Prof Weber, Amsterdam, 
had much to say upon the Malay Archipelago and the history of 
its fauna. He reconstructed, so to speak, the great budge 
between the people of East Asia and Australia Again, I'ruf 
Voller, director of the Electrotechnical Institute of Hamburg, 
explained the foundation and methods of electrical wave 
telegraphy Communications showed that very substantial 
progress has recently been made, thanks to the theoretical study 
of the subject by Prof Braun, of Strassburg, and the practical 
experiments of Prof. Slaby, of Charlottenburg Some practical 
demonstrations of what has been called the Slaby-JJraun system, 
for which the Congress was indebted to the General Electrical 
Company, of Berlin, and the Society for Wireless Telegraphy 
(by the Braun and Sietnens-Halske process), of Berlin, helped 
to make the matter very much clearer 

The Carlsbad Congress, which was, according to established 
usage, held in a number of distinct sections— 28 in all—was 
opened with a very interesting address on the constitution of 
the molecule iof albumen, by Prof. Hofmeiater, of Strassburg 
Investigation of this important subject is beset by difficulties 
However, in spite of this, modern science has, by means of 
continued inquiry, succeeded in establishing certain valuable 
facts which promise to lead to a clear knowledge of the subject 
Thus it has been ascertained that glycocol, which is derived 
from albuminoid bodies, becomes transformed into urea There¬ 
fore the road to further discovery must, one would think, lie 
across glycocol, and we can unconslrainedly trace back the other 
principal nitrogenous final products, ju>t like urea, to the 
splitting up of the molecule of albumen, and vne vcrsrf we 
might reconstruct the molecule of albumen from the final 
products. 

Prof Emil 1 <ischer, of Berlin, in the Section of Chemistry, 
spoke on practically the same subject in an intensely interesting 
way He was able to stale that he succeeded in obtaining 
albuminoid substances by synthesis the possibility of which had 
so far only been dreamed of 

Furthermore, Prof Leu be, of Wurzburg, reviewed the whole 
question of physiological albuminuria (both "manifest 1 ’ and 
‘‘latent 11 ). He showed that in some healthy individuals albumen 
passes in the urine regularly after standing, whereas it disappears 
when the persons affected alter their position to sitting or lying 
Muscular exertion may also be productive of albuminuria, but 
only in a standing position Food of itself causes no albumin¬ 
uria It may, indeed, result, after the eating of raw eggs, but 
only when the person eating them has been standing Such 
disposition to albuminuria is probably owing to an innate 
greaLer transfusibdity of the filtrating membrane of the kidney 
It is innocuous. Prof v Eiselsberg, of Vienna, dealt with the 
subject of the thyroid gland His paper showed that goitre is 
caused by some mineral constituents occurring in certain geological 
formations and transmitted by water, In all probability, 
cretinism is due to similar causes, made effective through the action 
of the thyroid gland Prof, v Wettstein, of Vienna, made 
“ Neo-Lamarckism ” his subject, and explained the great import¬ 
ance of “ selection ” in the development of species, showing 
that by "selection” alone is it possible to account /or the 
remarkable variety of forms to be observed in the same scale of 
organisation. The argument is, however, manifestly incom¬ 
plete. For 11 selection '* cannot account for the progress of 
development which, on the other hand, " direct accommodation ” 
does explain 

Prof. Penck, of Vienna, in his paper on prehistoric man, 
proved that the interval between the older and the younger Stone 
age can only have been a very short one. In future, therefore, 
we will have to consider rather an advance of the culture of the 
younger Stone age than an immigration of Neolithic people, 
bearing In mind that, according to the present standard of our 
knowledge, Europe is the scene of a prehistoric culture the 
beginning of which lies a few hundred thousands of years 
back. 

So much for the general meetings. The sectional gatherings 
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proved no less interesting and instructive In the Pedriatric 
Seclion, Ur Moser, of Vienna, threw new light upon the theory, 
still In he proved, of the unity of species of the streptococci in 
scarlet fever lie has used a mixture of bouillon cullures of 
streptococci from various cases of scarlet fever for mummying 
tnimals In this way he has obtained a serum from horses 
which was shown to possess a specific curative value in scarlet 
fever when tried in the pedriatric clinic of Lhe University (Fro/ 
Fschench) The serum, which was pn pared in Lhe Seruthera- 
puulical State Institute (Prof J< Piltaul ), has been used in the 
clinic since November, 1900 Of 699 scarlet fever cases of St 
Anna Hospital, Lhe worst were picked out and Si received in¬ 
jections It is the clinical aspei L which in all Llicsc cases speaks 
fur the specifically curative effect of the scrum If the injection 
is made on the first or second day Lhere is no dtaLh , at a later 
period the result js Ilss certain Theiffecto/ Lhe injection is 
that the fever vanishes or subsides, the gLneral feeling improves 
in a remarkably short time, the nervous disturbances disappear 
very rapidly, the children feehnp surprisingly better Up to 
now it has proved necessary to inject the serum in considerable 
quantities, anti the eflccL has sometimes laen that sensitive 
children have suffered in consequence from eczema This, how¬ 
ever, passes away speedily without causing any injury In the 
St Anna Hospital it was found possible to lessen mortality to 
8 9 per cent out of almosL 400 casts, whereas in Lhe other 
hospitals of the town the average mortality was 1 j 09 per cent 
Yet these results were obtained under partial application of the 
method, owing to the insufficient quantities and low concentra¬ 
tions only of the serum being available, so Lhat only a fraction 
of the sick could he subjected to this treatment I J rof Eschcnch 
spoke energetically of the iwuurablc ju non nhuincd with the 
serum Prof Paltauf expressed regret that the quantity of 
serum nccessaiy cannot yet be precisely determined, as is the 
case with the diphtheria scrum The Government has, however, 
granted the Svrulherapeutical Instnute an exceptional subsidy 
of 10,000 kr so as to produce Lhis scarlet fever serum in sufficient 
quantities 

In (he Seclion of Dentistry, Dr Sitkingen furnished really 
astounding material illustrating 1 he necessity "f paying careful 
attention to Lhe Ictth of soldiers As a result, an appeal was 
made to the Ministry of War recommending that garrison deniists 
should he appointed in the army I 1 uriliermore, Lhe Section of 
Hygiene adopted a resolution urging thaL as a means of raising the 
general hygienic cunditiun of Lhe people, special district dentists 
and school dentists should be appointed by the Stale anil 
prohibited from engaging in priv.tie practice Ur Sternberg 
in the Section lor Pathological Anatomy, related th it dead tubercle 
bacilli may bring about the same anatomical changes as living 
ones, causing the death of the animals experimented upon Dr. 
Kraus, Vienna, spoke of lhe action of lrnitnme-haMnulysinL (Lhe 
serum of rabbits treated previously with canine erythrocytes) , 
small quantities of such serum have lieen found to produce a 
grave disease which has been characterised as n eglobinanua, 
ha moglohinuna, grave ancemia or possibly icterus. Prof 
Takahasi ( Fokio) spoke on poisonous fish Of such he showed 
the Telrotune (called “ Tugu ” in Japan) to be the most poisonous 
of all Its ovary contains most of the poison, the nexL dangerous 
being the liver ; the muscles, on the other hand, are entirely 
free from the poison Accordingly, a police regulation has 
been enforced, permitting the sale of this fish only after the 
internal organs have been removed 

Prof Frick, Zurich, spoke ol the treatment of feverish 
diseases without alcohol, and aroused considerable interest in 
view of the bearing of thi*- matter upon the anti-alcoholic 
movement. He said that the popularity of alcohol is entirely 
due to its quality as r narcotic Alcohol, however, possesses n 
number ol qualities which make iLs use seriously contra¬ 
indicated in the ward altogether, and more particularly in 
febrile diseases Moreover, the power of resistance against 
infectious matter is abated in the animal organism by Lhe con¬ 
sumption of alcohol, and this is the rca-on why drinkers show 
in any kind of infectious disease a lesser power of resistance than, 
people who practise abstinence 

Another question of great interest raised in the proceedings 
was that of the "circuit of nitrogen.” Among the highly in¬ 
structive communications which were made on the subject, space 
will permit me here to mention only one Prof Meyer, of 
Gottingen, began his jwper with these words ; — 11 Cellulose must 
become a food stuff” He pointed out the necessity for 
nitrogen both in vegetable and animal life^and the importance 
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of preserving it and turning it to practical account in the economy 
of nature. The population of Lhe German Empire, so he 
instanced, increases at the rate of one per cent, every year, yet 
the quantity of nitrogen provided for our sustenance by the 
ordinary channels remains constantly the same We shall, 
therefore, have to take advantage of the free nitrogen present 
in the air, first to benefit the plants and indirectly to benefit the 
plart-eating animals. It is known that small organisms, such 
as the so-called nitrifying bacteria, are able Lo assimilate directly 
the free nitrogen occurring In the atmosphere. The immense 
importance of this economic question is understood upon realising 
that in the German Empire an area of Lwelve-and-a-half million 
acres is covered with lupins and other leguminous plants, culti¬ 
vated for agricultural purposes, and that these maintain a close 
touch (“ symbiose”) with the nitrifying bacteria The nitrogen 
of the air which these bacteria attract on such an area may 
amount to five million quintals, representing at the current 
market rate something like 300,000,000 marks 

In the Section of Legal Medicine, the director of the Forensic 
Inslilule of Graz spoke of Lhe serum diagnostic of blood, and 
pointed out the difficulties and responsibility involved Julies in¬ 
sisted upon the importance of chemical examination of blood, 
and explained some clinical apparatus which he has devised for 
such purpose, viz the ferrometer, the phosphometer and the 
hKmopromcter 

In the Botanical Section, Prof Molisch, of Prague, in his paper 
on the phosphorescence of meat, described the method by 
which it is possible to obtain such with the Certainty of a 
physical experiment It is invariably the same micro-organism 
which causes Lhe phenomenon, namely, the Micrococcus phos 
pkoreus % Cohn, a bacterium which has made itself at home all 
over the continent, though it may be true that lt-came originally j 
from the sea. Prof. Pribram,Vienna, spoke of the new institute I 
for biological investigation In Vienna, in which it has been | 
made possible to observe an organism during several genera- i 
turns and of studying the pnncipal question of biology, namely, 
the transmission ofacquired characters, Prof Koehman, lireslau, 
showed that he had succeeded in keeping mice in the best of 
health with food consisting of albuminates, carbohydrates and 
jalts mingled in a certain ratio Prof. Exner, Vienna, with the 
help of an "acousto-meter," demonstrated that the bad acoustic 
properties of many public rooms are due in the main to the 
existence of an echo. Police-Surgeon Dr Schrank, in the 
Section for Hygiene, advocated international legal proceedings 
to prevent the spreading of venereal diseases 

An important demonstration took place in the Section of 
Mathematics after Prof Klein, Gottingen, had finished his re¬ 
port on the present condition of the "Encyclopaedia of Mathe¬ 
matical Sciences.” Prof. Molk, Nancy, added that this great work 
is now being edited in common by German and French authors, 
and that this is the first occasion since 1870 that men of science 
of either side of the Vosges have been brought Into active co¬ 
operation In the Section of Astronomy, Prof Archenholz, of 
the Treptow Observatory, mentioned that In the determination of 
Lhe influence which sun spots have on our atmosphere, it is rather 
the position of these spots and their size on the solar disc than 
their number which enters into account. Prof Hasslinger, of 
Prague, in the Chemical Section, relates the results of his latest 
experiments by which he has secured diamonds with Gold- 
schmid's thermite method By adding carbon in various forms, 
such as that of finely suspended graphite to a fused mass, similar 
to the South African mother stone Kimberlit, he succeeded in 
obtaining true diamonds, This is not only an entirely new 
method, but also corroborates the theory previously maintained 
of the natural origin of diamonds 

In the Section of Gyniecology, the conservative treatment by 
hath cures, mud poultices, hot haths, thermophor, &c., was 
forcibly advocated as yielding complete success and as well 
qualified to substitute the radical operations, while pus-formation 
can be stopped by incision only Prof. Chrobaclt, of Vienna, 
pointed out that even ao pronounced a radical as Prof. Martine 
expressed himself in favour of the conservative method. Prof. 
Kehr, of Halberstadt, gave a risumf of no less than 730 
operations executed for the removal of gall stones. Where gall 
stones were removed from the gall bladder, mortality was found 
to be at the rate of 2 per cent., when the gall bladder was 
removed with the stones it rose to 3 per cent.,and when the stones 
occurred in the hepatic duct to 6'S percent. | however, by con¬ 
tinual practice be managed in the last 200 'operations to restrict 
mortality to only 1} per cent. 
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From these short notes it will be seen that there was abundant 
material of a very varied character brought under the notice of 
the Congress, and dealt with in a manner to make the latter a 
not unworthy successor of its precursors. Science generally has 
distinctly gained by 1I5 transactions The next Congress is to 
be held September 2i, 1903 F Schuman-L eci ercq 


UNI VERS J T V AND ED UCA TIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Oxford —The 240th meeting of the University Junior 
Scientific Club was held on October 31, Dr A D Darbi- 
shire, Balliol, showed an interesting case of reversion 
The offspring of an albino pet mouse and a Japanese " waltzing ” 
mouse bears many resemblances to a common house mouse, and 
does not “ waltz." 

Mr. H. M. HarLley, Balliol, read a paper on "Jons Jakob 
Berzelius " 

Mr W K Spencer (Magdalen) has been elected to the Bur- 
dett Coults’ scholarship in geology 

The Chemistry School suffered a heavy Iosm at the 
beginning of the present term in Mr Vernon Ilarcourt’s 
resignation of the Lee’s readership, which he held fur 
forly-Lhrce years Mr llarcourt was a Balliol undergraduate, 
and in 1858 was placed in the first class in the Natural Science 
School During the next year he was elected Lo the Lee’s 
readership at Christchurch In addition to his research work, 
he took an important part in the teaching of chemistry lie 
did not merely train nis pupils in the ordinary curriculum 
required for the schools, but imbued them with the ambitions of 
the researcher, and it is a striking testimony lo his efforts that 
the best experimental work by Oxford men of the present 
generation has come from those who were his own pupils or 
worked under his influence. His departure from Oxford will 
be greatly regretted by very many friends both young and old 
and he will leave behind him a place which it will be very hard 
adequately to fill 

Camuridge —111 ihe combination room of Peterhouse on 
Wednesday of last week, Lord Kelvin unveiled a portrait of the 
late Prof. P. G Tait, honorary fellow of the college, who was 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1852 The 

f ortrait, which was subscribed for by the master and fellows of 
eterhouse, was painted by Sir George Reid, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and it will be hung in the hall of the 
college by the side of the portraits of Lord Kelvin and the late 
Dr II W Cookson. The Times reports Lord Kelvin to have 
said, in the course of his remarks, that he valued most highly the 
privilege of being allowed Lo ask the master and fellows of 
Feteihouse to accept far their college a portrait of Prof. Tait. 
He felt specially grateful for this privilege as a forty-years’ 
comrade, friend and working ally of Tait. The master of 
Pembroke (Sir George Stokes) spoke of Prof Tait as an 
intimate friend, and said all who knew him must have been 
impressed with his great ingenuity and the versatility of Ins 
genius 

Mr F C. Kempson, Cams, has been appointed a demon¬ 
strator of anatomy. 

The following are the examiners for the natural sciences 
tripos —Physics: Prof L. R Wilberforce, F ILS., and T. C- 
Filzpatnck : chemistry: C. T. Heycock, F.RS, and H 
McLeod, F.R.S. , mineralogy: A. Hutchinson and G, F 
Herbert Smith 5 geology : H. Woods and Prof T T Groom ; 
botany: Pruf. Ward, F.R.S., and D H. Scott, F.R.S. , 
zoology : J S Gardiner and Prof. Graham Kert; physiology: 
W. B. Hardy, FRS.and E. H. Starling, F.R.S , anatomy . 
N. B. Harman and Dr. A. Keith. 

Dr W H. R. Rivers, University lecturer in experimental 
psychology, has been elected a fellow of St John's College. 

Mr. H. O. Jones, Jacksonian demonstrator of chemistry^ has 
been elected a fellow of Clare College. 

Dr. R H Aders Plimmer has been appointed Grocers’ 
Company research student at the Jenner Institute of Preventive 
Medicine. 

Sir George Kekewich, who has been secretary to the 
Board of Education since 1890, has resigned "his appointment 
and has been succeeded by Mr. R. L. MornnU 
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Dr. H. S. Carslaw has been appointed professor of pure 
and applied mathematics in the University of Sydney He was 
fourth wrangler (bracketed) in 1894, and is lecturer in 
mathematics in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

The Vienna correspondent of the Tunes states that accord¬ 
ing to a communication from St Petersburg, the Russian 
Ministry of Agriculture has just decided to found an agricultural 
high school for women. Students at the school will receive a 
general training as agriculturists, or will be permitted to restrict 
their attention to special branches df agriculture, such as dairy 
farming, gardening, bee culture, poultry keeping and cattle 
and sheep breeding. The course has been fixed for three years 
and will include practical occupation on a model farm in 
addition to study and laboratory work Although the date 
on which the new institution will be opened has not yet been 
decided upon, 325 women who hAve had An intermediate educa¬ 
tion have announced their intention to follow the course 

A RESEARCH scholarship of the annual value of 200A for the 
study of the thymus and other ductless glands has recently been 
founded by Mr J, Francis Mason, of Freeland Lodge, Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire. The scholarship is tenable for two years, but 
the period may be extended to three years The medical papers 
announce that on the recommendation of Prof G Sims Wood- 
head, of Cambridge, and Dr. T F S Caverhill, of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Swale Vincent, lecturer on histology at the University 
College, Cardiff, has been appointed the first scholar In 
addition to the foundation of the scholarship, Mr Mason has 
made a donation of 200/. to the laboratory of the Edinburgh 
Royal College of Physicians to enable the medical superin¬ 
tendent, Dr Nod Paton, to carry out a combined research on 
ductless glands. 

The chief of the circulating department of die New York 
Public Library has recently undertaken an inquiry into the kind 
and amount of the reading of scientific subjects which takes 
place in connection with the eleven branches of the New York 
Library. During May, 1901, the total home circulation of 
books from the eleven branch libraries was 131,700, and 
that of books of science 8553, or 6 5 per cent The most 
popular subjects of science during the month concerned were, 
in order, zoology, mathematics, physics and botany, the leAst 
popular of the Len sciences tabulated being paleontology, on 
which subject there were only twenty-four books in all the 
libraries put together, and of these only four were borrowed 
during the month. Rut a month is too short a time for the 
investigation, and little importance can be attached to the 
results 

The report of the Somerset County Education Committee 
for the year ending March 31 last shows that very few changes 
were made during this period in the system of technical edu¬ 
cation existing in the county of Somerset The committee 
continues to encourage agricultural research. For instance, 
a grant of 100/. a year for three years has been made to the 
Bath and West and Southern Counties’ Society in aid of a 
research by Mr. P. T. Lloyd into the causes of production of 
flavour in dairy produce, the Board of Agiiculture contributing 
200/. per annum and the Bath and West Society 1504 per 
annum for the same purpose during the same period A grant 
of 25/. has also been made in aid of the expenses of experi¬ 
ments on the influence of the manuring of pastures on the 
growth of sheep fed thereon, to be carried out on Lord 
Ebrington’9 estate on Exmoor 

We have received from Sir Philip Magnus the report, for the 
session 1901-2, on the work ol the department of technology of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute Among other matters 
described are the steps by which arrangements have been made 
for coordinating the technological work of the Institute with 
that of the Board of Education for England and Wales and 
of the Scotch Education Department. These arrangements 
are to be welcomed u helping to systematise technical instruc¬ 
tion and as tending to prevent the overlapping of effort which, 
in educational matters, has generally ied to waste and ineffi¬ 
ciency, They mark another step towards the unification of 
different educational activities under a central board. The work 
of the department of technology of the Institute continues to 
grow steadily, During the session, the number of classes 
registered by the Institute increased from 2222 to 2320, and the 
number of students in attendance at these classes from 34,246 to 
36,189. The total number of candidates for examination in 
ureat Britain and Ireland was 16,580, showing an increase of 
l02 3 on the number pmanted in 1901. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London, 

Entomological Society, October 15 - Prof E, B PoulLon, 

F R S , vice president, in the chair —Mr A J Chitty showed an 
entirely black specimen of Mctoecn r far ado rus as tending to dis¬ 
prove the mimicry suggested by him at the meeting on October 1 
Dr Chapman said that in his experience one out of every six 
specimens of this species was black Mr Dnnisthnrpe sLated 
that out of about one hundred specimens he had ni*vi r caught 
or bred a black Melcxcus —Mr E P PickclL exhibited a 
variety of the female of Argynms tts*hua x varieties of Satyrus 
/artit a, and a long series of Lytatna xotydou tnken near Folke- 
slone and Dover in August last, including four males of the 
last-named species, with the hlack band on the edge ol the fore¬ 
wings much deeper than usual , also twe've dwarf male speci¬ 
mens of this species, four dwarf females and many other 
aberrant forma Mr Goss said this dwarf form of 4 , unydon 
occurred constantly in one valley about two miles rasl from 
Dover, but he was unaware of its occurrence elsewhere in this 
country He remarked that a dwarF form of /,. at ton occurred 
everywhere where the type was found, both in Gloucestershire 
and Cornwall Dr, Chapman and Mr Slopcr also remarked on 
the dwarf form of L torydon —Dr Chapman exhibited speci¬ 
mens of iYofodonta [Ilybocampd) dry in of a from (Queensland. 

It was remarkably similar in appearance, structure and habits lo 
J/ybouatufa milhauu'n lie stated that the pupa with a similar 
spine lo that of II milkausut docs not cutout a regular oval lid 
from the cocoon like that species, but by n stabbing process 
pierces it with a number of holes, so that a piece is more easily 
pushed off 'I he cocoon being covered with bits of bark, stone, 

\.c , a cutting process would lie impossible, whereas the cocoon 
of II mtlhaituri was of pure gum-like silk lie pointed out 
that the larva much rcsunbled that of II mtihauset t t buL the 
hinder segments were more like those of Staurofn\ Jap He 
also exhibited living eggs, larv t t and imagines ol O/rtia 
var swaragdtna, from Pino, Ergo Maggiure The beetles were 
taken on May 30, and had laid many eggs Dr Chapman Said 
that the embryo, ready to hatch, might be seen withm some of 
the eggs and its hatching spines observed —Mr S]nper ex¬ 
hibited a specimen of f.ytat/iti fiyhu, caught at Dover on 
September 7 —Mr Marlin Jacoby communicated a paper 
entitled 11 A Further Contribution to our Knowledge of African 
Phytophagous Colcoptera ”—Mr Malcolm Burr read a com¬ 
munication from llofrath Dr Curl Brunner von Wattenwyl 
entitled 11 Observations sur le nom grnenque Acnda.” 

Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, October 21 —Mr 
Charles Bailey, president, in the chair —Mr C- E Stromeyer 
exhibited specimens ol boiler scale whieli both internally and 
externally resembled volcanoes, and hr thought might with 
advantage be studied with the object of gaining a knowledge of 
volcanic eruptions —The president read a paper un the adventi¬ 
tious vegetation of the sandhills of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, in which 
he remarked on four aliens found m that locality, viz. CEtiothera 
biennis , Linn f Sisymbrium fannonuum f Jacq., Ambrosia 
at temistaefoha, Linn., and Vteui villosa, Roth Although the 
latter plant is distributed throughout Europe, this is probably 
the first record of its occurrence in Britain Ambrosia 
artenusiarfolia- is also a noteworthy addition, as it is a iare 
casual in the few places in England where it has previously been 
found. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, October 22 —M Bouquet de la Grye 
in the chair —Demonstration of Lhe absolute irreducibility of the 
equation /'= 6 y z + x> by M Paul Painleve.—Synthesis of 
the alkaline hyposulphites and of the hyposulphites of the alka¬ 
line earths in an anhydrous condition, by M Moiasan The 
hydrides of the alkalis and the alkaline earths when acted upon 
with sulphur dioxide under reduced pressure give pure hypo¬ 
sulphites, the hydrosulphites of Schutzenberger. Prom the fact 
that hydrogen is given off in this reaction, it is shown that the 
formula given by Bernthsen, Na 3 Sjj04, is correct, and that the 
original formula of Schutzenberger, in which these substances 
are represented as containing hydrogen, is not^ in accordance 

with fact._The culture of wheat at the experimental field at 

Grignon in 1902, by MM. Deh^rain and C Dupont. Chiefly 
owing to tbe rains in the month of May, the yield of wheat in 
this experimental stalion has been exceptionally good The 
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conclusion ie drawn from this lhat where irrigation is possible 
in the spring without too great an expense, the results will be 
very advantageous to the farmer,—Some cases of integration of 
ihe equation to the brachistochrome, by M Ilaton de la 
GoupiUi&re.— On cavitation in screw steamers, by M J, A. 
Bormand. The name cavitation is given to ihe phenomenon 
met with when a screw is driven in water at speeds above a 
certain limiting value, A cavity is formed in the water inside 
which the screw revolves, and a further increase in the power 
driving the screw then results in no increase in the velocity of 
the boat. The alterations necessitated in the usual formula? for 
screw propulsion by this phenomenon are discussed in detail — 
On the velocity of propagation of the X-rays, by M T, 
Blondlot By means of the action of the X-rays upon the dis¬ 
charge of a Hertzian exciter, it ib shown that the duration of 
these rays is less than 5 x 10 “ 10 sec,, and that the velocity of 
ihrt X rays is of the same order as that of the Hertzian waves 
—Remarks by M le General Uassot on the volume of the 
Connaissartce des Tempt for 1905 —New observaiinns on 
the volcanic eruptions at Martinique, by M A Lacroix. 
—Observations on the sun made at ihe Observatory 
of Lyons with the Brunner equatorial during the second 
quarter of 1902, by M. J Guillaume The re*ulis arc 
summarised in ihree tables giving the number of spo’s, their 
distribution in latitude and die distribution of the facuLe in 
laLitude —On the iheory of algebraic functions, by M Ludwig 
Scblesingcr —On Bessel's equation with a second member, by 
M, A S Chessin —On an example of correlative transformation 
in mechanics, by M Paul J Similar —The precautions 10 be 
taken in the employment of silk fibres as torsion wires, by 
M V Cr^mieu --Vision at a distance by electricity, by M, J H. 
Coblyn —The variation of Ihe magnetic resistance ot a bar 
submitted to traction, by M. Fraichet.—The electromotive 
force of a thermoelectric element, by M Ponsol —A method 
for Lhe volumetric estimation ol tannin and the analysis of wood 
and of tannin extracts, by M Albert Thompson The method 
is based upon Lhe determination of the amount of oxygen ab¬ 
sorbed from an alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide by the 
tannin.—On a new base derived from galactose, by M E 
Roux. By the reduction of Lhe oume obtained from galactose, a 
new base named galactamine is obtained, the preparation and 
chief properties ol which are described —On a new compound 
of the hexamethylene tetramine group, by M Marcel Dcscude. 
—On a solid acid from the oil of Elaeo^ptca vernma , by M L 
Maquenne —On musculamine, a base derived from muscles, 
by MM. A Hard and A Vila The base described is the first 
example of a tnamine base among biological products —On the 
origin of the natural coloration of silk in the Lepidoptcra, iiy 
MM D Levrat and A Conte These researches show the 
possibility of passing a Substance such as a colouring matter 
through the digestive lul>e on to the silk, through the blood 
—On the new genus Gynnocheilus of the family Gyprinidn?, 
fjy M Leon Vadlant,—Contribution to the study of the Anopheles 
ol the Isthmus of Suez, by M. Cambouliu —The physical con¬ 
ditions of luberisation in plants, by M, Nod Bernard —Ob¬ 
servations on the germination of the spores of Saecharomyi cs 
Ludwi^n^ by M. A. Guillermond —On the pollen of plants 
belonging to the genus Asclupias, by M Paul I)op —New ex- 
penmcnts in maritime aeronautics, by M H Hervc 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY , Novfmufr 6 * 

Linnean Society, &l B —Nolcs on a Natural History Journey Lo Chile 
H J fclwe', KRS 

Ronioen Society, it 830—Addresa by the President Mr Herbert 
Jackson 

Chemical Society, bL B —Di Imhgoline J Muir —Noteon ihe I ocaliia- 
liOn of Phosphates in the Susjar Cane 1 C H G Sprinkling —The 
Specific Heals of Gases H Crompton — On lhe Non existence of ibe 
Gaseous Sulphide of Carbon denurlbed by Denmger E J Russell arid 
N Smith — lhe Action of Nunc Acid on Hromophonolic Compounds 
W Rolrerison — Hydrciayoxamideji Part II . R H Pickard, 0 Allen, 
W A RnwdlerantfW Carter—3 5-Dichlur-r> xylene and 3 5 Dichlor- 
0‘ptuhahc Acid A W Croud* y ami H, R Le Sueur—Isometric 
Anhydrous Sulphates of ihe Form M"SO^,K'aS04: F R, Mallet — 
The Catalytic Raceroisaiion, of Amygdehnt . J W Walker —The 
Combination of Carbon Monoxide w|in Chlorine under ihe Influence of 
Light - G Dyson and A. Harden “The ConsinuenlB of Commercial 
Lbrysarobin ‘HAD Jowetl and C E. Poller 

SATURDA Y, Novbmubk 0 

Essex Field Club (Em;k Museum of Natural History, Slraiford), it 
6 30 h hl—R emits of ihe Filngus Foray on October 17 and iB : Dr 
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M C Cooke,— Report of Delegate at Brltlih A>floamlari Meeting. 
Belfast. W Whitaker, F.R S—Lecture, 11 Insect Life" F Knock 

TUESDA K,November it. 

Institution of Civil Enoinebhs, at B —Electric Tramways C 
Hopkmuon, B Hopkinson and K Talbot. 

Antiihdfoloc.icai Institute, nt B rj—On the Classification and Arrange 
ment of Lhe Kahibils of an Anthropological Museum : W H Holmes — 
On ihe Initiation Ceremonies af the Natives of the Papuan Gulf. Rev 
J H Holmes 

Royal Geographical Society, at B 30—World shaking Earthquakes 
Prof J Milne, FRS 

THURSDAY , November i 3 

Mathematical Society, al s ^o,—Address on the Infinite and the 
Infinitesimal in Mathematical Analysis Dr K W Hobson—Ueber den 
Sate der Gleichheii; der Basiswinkel jm gleichschenkllgen Dreicck Dr 
D Hilbert —1 he Summation of a Cerium Scries Prof A C Dixon — 
Expansion by Means of Lam£ s Functions Prof A C Dixon — Seta of 
Intervals W H Young—Note on Unclosed Sets nf Points defined as 
the Limns of a Sequence □fClo | »ed Sei^ of Points W H Young —Wave 
Propagation in Two Dnnenmona ' Prof. H Lamb —The Continuation of 
CerLain Fundamental Powers Senes Prof M J M Hill —A Geodesic 
on a Spheroid and an Associated Ellipse ' L Crawford 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, at B 

FRIDAY . November 14. 

Royal Astronomical Society, at 5 
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THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE BORDERLAND 
BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Ihologia Cent rah-Americana Insect a — I^eptdopiera— 

Rhopalocera . Vols i. and 11 , 1879-1901 Pp xlvi + 
487 + 782 By Frederick Ducane Godman, FRS, 
and the late Osbert Salvin, F R.S. 

£ often hear, and are unfortunately compelled to 
admit, that the claims of learning are far too 
much neglected in our country, and that the wealth which 
is accumulated so much faster than in past times is but 
rarely under the control of men inspired as were the 
"pious founders and benefactors*' of old, With humilia¬ 
tion and some perplexity we are forced to recognise that 
in younger lands the ancient spirit is as strong as it has 
ever been in history Modern conditions have nothing 
to do with the indifference to learning exhibited by the 
average wealthy Englishman, for wealth is brought 
together under the newest of new conditions in the 
countries where it is lavishly spent in establishing and 
maintaining the centres of learning And this is not 
only true of the most recent of Colonial and American 
universities The older American universities date far 
back into colonial times. The life of Harvard as a 
university of an independent Power 15 even now shorter 
than its life in a British Colony , and yet Harvard, Yale 
and the other older American universities yearly receive 
benefactions for which Oxford and Cambridge look 
in vain The needs of both Oxford and Cambridge are 
widely known in the country, as well as the serious lack 
in efficiency which both of them suffer for want of an 
assistance which on the other side of the Atlantic would 
be freely given The difference in spirit seems to lie in 
a glorious 11 fashion” formerly dominant and powerful, 
but at present weak and enfeebled, in this country while 
it reigns supreme elsewhere. Such an interpretation is 
hopeful , for fashions may, and often do, revive, and even 
surpass, their former influence. All honour to those who 
in these latter days have helped on the good work in our 
land. Among these noble efforts on behalf of learning 
a prominent place will always be assigned to the munifi¬ 
cence which has placed the investigation of the biology 
of CentrAl America to the credit of British science 
The great work of which an important section forms 
ihe subject of the present article is now drawing to its 
dose. It is, therefore, not inappropriate to say some¬ 
thing of the biogeographical area of which the plants and 
animals are described in this vast monograph, or rather 
senes of monographs, and to attempt to ascertain the 
reasons which induced F. D Godman and the late 
Osbert Salvin to make the choice of their life-work 
However they may be divided and named, the life- 
bearing land-masses of the world are essentially 
arranged as an incomplete ring girdling the Arctic 
Ocean and sending three great extensions towards 
the south. P. L. SclatePs original classification of the 
zoological regions of the south, which has never been 
equalled by any of the later suggestions jnd would-be 
improvements, divides the northern ring into two regions, 
an Old-World segment and a New. It is admitted that 
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this division is chiefly adopted for the sake of con¬ 
venience and not because of any great difference 
between these two sections. The faunas of the three 
southern extensions differ widely from each other and 
also from those of the Holarctic belt. Interest is there¬ 
fore concentrated on the point of junction between each 
southern extension and the northern ring, which more or 
less directly connects it with the two other extensions 
The Ethiopian land-mass is cut off from the belt by a 
vast desert area The most peculiar and interesting 
southern parts of the Indo-Australian mass are cub off 
by sea, the nearer less peculiar part by the most mighty 
mountain range in ihe world. There remains the Neo¬ 
tropical extension, in certain groups the most peculiar of 
the three, in species probably the richest, and, unlike the 
others, freely connected with the northern belt, the 
desert barrier penetrated by continuous north-and-south- 
running mountain ranges Free continuity at no very 
distant period is in this case also proved by the re¬ 
appearance of characteristic northern genera on the 
temperate southern Neotropical mountain ranges, such 
forms being wanting from the corresponding Ethiopian 
mountains Furthermore, the east and west ranges of 
the Old-World part of 'he belt form barriers against 
which many plants were driven and exterminated by the 
advancing cold of the Glacial period, while in the New 
World the same species were able to escape southwards 
and return when the period came to an end, 

From these considerations it is obvious that the point 
of junction between a south extending land-mass, as 
peculiar as any of the three and far more freely con¬ 
tinuous with the north than any other, is the most 
interesting and critical region in the world, and one 
which was bound to throw most light upon the problems 
of distribution The vast importance of the thorough 
working out of this transition area Godman and Salvin 
had the genius to seize upon, as the lesult of their 
first visits, singly or together, in 1857-8, 1859-60, 1861-3 
—early days, when the “ Origin " had only just appeared 
and the problems of distribution were first beginning 
to be attarked So successful was the investigation, 
and carried on with such energy, enterprise and munifi¬ 
cence, that this area, then obscure and little studied, 
has become probably better known than any other part 
of the world which can in any way compare with it in 
richness. The collections have been worked out by the 
most distinguished specialists, the descriptions published 
in the “Hiologm,” and with splendid generosity the 
whole material, labelled and complete, has been handed 
over to the nation, so Lhat foi all time the British Museum 
will be the one place in which the biology of Central 
America must be studied. Whatever may be true of the 
political sphere, the Monroe Doctrine of learning has 
been infringed on so magnificent a scale that any attempt 
at repair is hopeless, and our American friends will pro¬ 
bably find their revenge by annexing biological territory 
in the Old World 

The completion of the two volumes on the Lepidoptera 
Rhopalocera of Central America is of especially deep 
interest. Here, as in the volumes on the bird fauna, we 
have the labour of the editors themselves,working together 
as more than brothers until the pathetic death of Osbert 
Salvin, on June i, 1898, left the most obscure and difficult 
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part of this great monograph stilt unfinished. Three more 
years were required before the work was completed by 
F. D. God man, who speaks of the large nte— nfrfljhelp 
rendered him by the skill and energy of G. C. Champion, 
and the value of Dr. Holland's excellent book, which 
would havte been a Stiff greater assistance had it become 
available at an earfrftt date. . 

The immenbe development Of (he Central American 
Hedperndfe, thttt <NfcuJt> group which so long delayed 

number df^pfeidmf«bfsaiatv'leif 55o, is* compared with 

and. the) segment. The study of 

the Pamphiliirse 'was a special cause of delay; and not 
only hire,,but in the whole family, an examination of the 
male genitalia, requiring the preparation of immense 
numbers of dissections/was found to be necessary.' 

1 11 In Thanaos several of the species Are absolutely in¬ 
separable by.external peculiarities,ibut markedly different 
in their genital structure ” , j , 

Such cases are remarkable and interesting, and range 
with those in which the- males, as jn many Enploeinze, 
have, not hitherto been > separated except by ,the wide 
difference in i secondary sexual characters, viz the con¬ 
spicuous “brand" on the,wings. That species should 
be separable only by the characters directly or indirectly 
associated with the reproductive system of a single sex, 
while these sole differentiating criteria are strongly 
marked and evident, < suggests the possibility of sexual 
dimorphism, rather than specific distinction, as an inter¬ 
pretation Carefully conducted breeding experiments 
upon a few well-chosen examples would be well worth a 
trial, and would speedily decide beyond the possibility of 
doubt as to the interpretation of an immense mass of 
interesting facts of which the discovery is recorded in 
this monumental work , 

Turning to the bearing of this section of the “ Biologia ’’ 
upon the broad principles of geographical distribution— 
one of the most, important aspects of the whole work—it 
becomes necessary first to define precisely the extent and 
limits of the term Central America as employed by the 
editors The area will be best understood by the 
enumeration of the following eight component districts — 
Keith Mexico, South Mexico, British Honduras, Guate- 
Hojltiur&s, 1 Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama 
mmkkt- Account is given of the physical geography 
of these divisions, into which, for the saH of 

conwritfNtaB%tbe editors have separated the whole of their 
area.' They find' that 'the butterfly fauna, 'which includes 
many Apttftiafty modified forms, is mainly a northern pro¬ 
long atitriteCthd tropical South American, and extehds to 
Mazatlan on the Pacific .side and to a little beyond 
Ciudad Victoria m Tamanhpis tin the Atlantic, Although 
some pusely tropical genera (Eutresis,* Stfada, Hetzera, 
Ilhorrim* Ac.) do not extend ■ north of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica or Phnama. The Atlantic slope to as fair south aft 
Costs Rica has a more abundant rainfall, (a more 
luxifriant vegetation and an immensely richer butterfly 
fatma than the Pacific, 1 the difference bfcing especially 
marked in Ithomiins, Eryclnid^, Thecla,, Papilio, &c. 

While the southern; forms extend northwards over 
the coast areas, the Holarctic fauna presses southwards 
along the high central plateau into Mexico and to some 
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extent even to Guatemala, where the northern genera 
Argynnis, Vanessa, Limentis and Grapta are met with, 
and various northern species of Colias occur. On the 
higher levels, no strictly Alpine forms are found, the 
insects above timber-line being mostly stragglers from 
below, while the highest forests are peopled, as in corre¬ 
sponding Andean localities, with species of Buch genera 
as Euptychia, Archonias, Catasticta, Pereute, Enantia, 
&c. ' 1 

From the account given above, it is clear that the 
boundary between the northern belt and southern exten¬ 
sion takes, roughly, the form of an attenuated U with its 
concavity directed toward the north. It has already been 
stated that no two regional faunas in the world are more 
unlike than the Holarctic and Neotropical Their ex¬ 
traordinary differences can only be explained by geo¬ 
graphical separation for an immense period. At length 
occurred that u psychological moment" in the organic 
history of Lhe world when the boundaries fused together 
and the two contrasted faunas were geographically free 
to contend and to intermix The insight of Godman and 
Salvin led them to investigate the one tract of the land 
surface of the globe which tells us most of the results of 
such a struggle. The main conclusion which is impressed 
by the vast array of facts in the “ Biologia" is that stated 
by Darwin in the 11 Origin,” viz , the predominance of the 
organic over the inorganic environment of living beings. 
By the " long results of time," in other words natural 
selection operating for a vast period, the northern fauna 
as a whole has been adapted to one environment and the 
southern fauna to another ; and when the two are at 
length free to invade and to intermix, very little invasion 
and intermixture occurs Each fauna is " an army of all 
arms,” as Rolleston used to express it, strong enough in 
its own territory to repel the attacks of the other. The 
metaphor is an exceedingly good one, in that it empha¬ 
sises the truth that each species of 1 the whole fauna (and 
flora) is not only adapted to its inorganic environment, 
but also to countless other species of the fauna and flora 
of the same region The U-like shape of the boundary 
line between the two regions expresses the. fact that the 
northern forms gam advantage in the cooler higher 
ground, the southern in the hotter low-Iymg coast areas 
The occurrence of northern genera on high grpund 
towards the south of South America - can best ,be ex¬ 
plained by oscillations of level and changes of climate 
along the north-and-south-runmng mountain ranges, 
whreh have given northern forms an advantage over 
the southern and enabled bands of immigrants, to press 
southwards ubtil they reached a latitude to which they 
were permanently better adapted than the Neotropical 
fauna. Further changes of level and climate would then 
rapidly ensure the extinction hf such species in tropical 
latitudes, so that t^e southward-extending bay of the In¬ 
formed boundary^in the north ahd the colony of mopn- 
tain forms cut off in the south remain as the only evidence 
of invasion. . 

The impression made upon the north by invaders from 
the south is doubtless far stronger, chiefly, because the 
northern fauna being so much poorer the successful in¬ 
vaders make up a higher proportion of the whole. One 
marked result of successful invasion is certainly seen in 
the 178 species of Neatctic Hesperirdae as against the 
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66 Palaearctic, the effect being doubtless mainly due Lo 
that exceptionally strong power of flight to which the 
authors attributed the unusually wide distribution of but¬ 
terflies belonging to this family Other still more interest¬ 
ing intruders are the great Danaine butterflies, of which 
Anosia plextppus % the 11 Monarch,” is the best known and 
the widest ranging, inasmuch as it extends far into 
Canada. The peculiar interest of these settlers lies in 
the fact that certain species of the Holarctic fauna have 
been profoundly modified into mimicry of them, thus 
proving beyond the possibility of doubt that the invasion 
is no new thing—like the spread of the great Danaine 
plextppus into the Philippines, the Fijis, Australia, Hong 
Kong, &c. 

The whole of the vast mass of material i n these and 
the great series of companion memoirs is a remarkable 
testimony to the insight of F L, Sclater in drawing the 
outlines of his regions, of Darwin in laying down the 
principles of geographical distribution in the “ Origin," 
and of Wallace in his masterly development of the sub¬ 
ject m his great works on the geographical distribution of 
animals These principles have been tested by an appeal 
to the facts collected with consummate skill and care 
from the most critical area in the world, and assuredly 
they have not been found wanting 

The work is printed and brought out in the same 
beautiful and costly style as the rest of the senes It con¬ 
tains 112 plates, with more than 2000 admirably executed 
hand-coloured figures representing 1250 species, and 
nearly 550 uncoloured figures of the structural parts of 
butterflies. 

The total number of species of Rhopalocera recognised 
in Central America as here defined is 1805, as against 
642 in the New-World and 716 in the Old-World segment 
of the Holarctic belt Of these 1805, 360 (almost exactly 
one-fifth) are described as new A valuable table of 
genera shows distinctly and at a glance the relative num¬ 
bers of the species in each of the eight districts of Central 
America, in South America, in North America and in the 
West Indies The extraordinary poverty of the fauna of 
the latter is well brought out by this comparison 

The classification adopted is mainly that of H W. 
Dates in his paper on the insect fauna of the Amazon 
Valley {Journal of Entomology ( n pp_ 175-185, 1864) 
The Libytheidrc, instead of being included in the 
Erycimdoe, are kept as a separate family, represented 
in the area under consideration by a single species. 
One slight criticism may be suggested , the monograph 
begins with the most specialised subfamily the 
Danamae, but within the subfamily itself the more 
specialised group the Ithomima follows, instead of 
precedes, the Less specialised Danaina. 

This vast undertaking has required the cooperation 
of some of the best living collectors of insects In addi¬ 
tion to the visits of the editors, Mr. G C Champion, 
Mr. H. H. Smith and many others have remained in 
Central America for long periods of tune collecting 
material for the “ Biologia " Great collections, such as 
thoee of H. W. Bates and Herbert Druce, have been 
acquired as a whole and added to the mass of materia], 
which was steadily accumulating for forty years Wherever 
Central American specimens could be acquired or 
borrowed, they have been studied for the purpose of this 
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great work ; the single exception was due to the im¬ 
possibility of receiving the loan of Plutz’s quoted but 
unpublished figures It is unnecessary lo say anything 
further of a difficulty thus gratuitously thrown in the 
way of a memorable advance in zoological snence, a 
great gift, not restricted to any single nation, but con¬ 
ferred upon the learning of the world 

The thorough treatment of the more obscure Central 
American groups and genera is such as lo render Lhe 
work absolutely necessary for the study of the related 
species in other parts of the world. 

It would be inappropriate to discuss the details of this 
great monograph at any length on the present occasion, 
but all naturalists should gain a knowledge of the general 
results, m part buefly discussed in this article, which 
are lucidly set forth in the introductory chapter And 
every naturalist, before he reaches the end of the record 
of results and conclusions, will feel how deep is the debt 
tfi^t he owes to the research and munificence which 
have led to so notable a widening of the boundaries of 
knowledge. E H P 


PRINCIPLES Ob DYNAMICS 

Sur les Prinapes de la Mtea tuque Ratumelle Par C de 
Freycmet, de l’lnstitut Fp. viu + 167 (Pans 
Gauthier-Villars, 1902 ) Price fr 4 

DE FREYCINET first became known to the 
■ world as the author of a treatise on dynamics 
of some bulk and repute, which was published in 1858, 
and the essay before us shows that at the end of his long 
and distinguished career of active public life his interest 
in the subject remains unabated Referring to his 
publications during the intervening period, we find two 
relating to dynamics In 1887, he communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences ( Comptes rendu j, cv , pp. 903-910) 
a note containing the rather interesting suggestion that 
the term 11 dynamical capacity ” should be adopted in the 
place of the term “density” as derived from dynamical 
considerations, on the analogy of calorific capacity ; also 
some proposals about units which were not likely to 
meet with acceptance. He proposed a standard unit of 
length derived from the value of gravity at Paris, recom¬ 
mending it by the remark that the length of a pendulum 
cap be measured more conveniently than that of a 
meridian of the earth In 1896, he published his essays 
on the philosophy, of the sciences, containing some 
chapters on mechanics 

The book before us gives the impiession of not being 
up to date, and repetitions from the author's former works 
which we find in it afford some explanation of this. He 
does not appear to be well acquainted with the modem 
literature of the subject One might expect to find some 
sign of the influence of Mach, but there is none The 
framework of the essay is a constructive sketch of the 
subject, which cannot be regarded as of much value It 
is chiefly interesting on account of the satisfactory tone 
of protest against a prion judgments with regard to the 
principles of dynamics and on account of some attempts 
which are made to amend the phraseology of the subject, 
among which “dynamical capacity " figures prominently 
It is disfigured by some inaccuracies and obscurities. 
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It seems, for example, hopeless to attempt to under¬ 
stand what is meant (p. 86) by the fixity of the sun 
relative to the earth, which we are told would result from 
the attraction between the sun and the earth losing its 
reciprocal character. And the explanation (p, 134) of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat by the example of the 
coal consumption required for working an elevating 
machine, as compared with that required for raising the 
temperature of water, is not a happy one, even with the 
addition of a parenthetical reference to unavoidable 
losses. 

The author thinks that there has been too great a 
tendency among the writers of treatises on dynamics to 
deal with the subject as a merely abstract science, with 
but little reference to the basis supplied by the observed 
motions of actual bodies But he omits to notice what 
has perhaps been the most unsatisfactory feature of such 
treatises, namely, their frequent neglect to deal with the 
question of the establishment of a base relative to which 
to measure motions for the purpose of the laws of motion, 
obscurity thus arising with regard to a fundamental point. 
Indeed, the book before us affords as good examples as 
could be found of obscurity due to an attempt to con¬ 
struct statements dealing with the motion of actual bodies 
without clear specification of the base employed 

In the treatment of dynamics as An abstract science, a 
base may be assumed at the outset, without any reference 
to the question whether or how such a thing can actually 
be identified in nature ; but so long as this question is 
postponed, any comparisons with actual motions are apt 
to be inaccurate or puzzling Newton's adoption of the 
postulate of an “ absolute motion,” as he called it, stands 
in the forefront of his statement of the theory He ex¬ 
pounded what he meant by absolute motion sufficiently 
for his purpose, and for a time his followers were content 
to accept his statement. But a stumbling block was found 
in the use of the word " absolute,” and this word fell into 
disuse without any more appropriate terminology taking 
its place, and thereupon the point in question, instead nf 
taking the first place in any statement of the theory, fell 
so much into the background as to be in danger of being 
overlooked altogether The fact remains that the so- 
called laws of motion apply only to motions relative to a 
suitably chosen base, one which is probably connected 
with other phenomena of physics, but may naturally, 
and must in the first instance, be regarded merely 
as a creatuie of the theory, with no right to a title 
involving such words as "absolute” or " fixed ” 


THE DISCOVERY OF JAPAN 
Geschitkte dcs Chnsientums in Japan Von Pfarrer 
Hans Haas. I Erste Einfuhrung des Christentums 
in Japan durch Franz Xavier (Tokyo, 1902 ) 

N this large octavo volume of 300 pages, admirably 
printed at the Rikkyo Gakuin Press, we have the 
first instalment of what promises to be as full and 
accurate an account of the discovery of Japan and of the 
rise, course and downfall of Christianity in that country 
during the sixteenth and following centuries as the 
accessible materials render possible. A distinguishing 
feature is the extent to which native sources of inform- 
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ation have been consulted, and though these are neither 
ample nor very trustworthy, their use lends an interest 
and an authority to the work which are lacking to the 
results of previous efforts to present the subject to 
European readers. 

The first notice of Japan was brought to the west by 
Ser Marco Polo In a passage pregnant with conse¬ 
quences to East and West, he, or his literary friend to 
his dictation, writes .— 

"Zipangu (Jihp£nkwo anglict Jippunkwo, ie Orient 
Land) is an island in the high seas lying eastward [of 
China] ... it is of great extent . . . the inhabitants 

. . are idolaters and independent And I can tell 
you that the quantity of gold they possess is inexhaustible 
. . the exportation is forbidden .... hence they 
have an immeasurable surplus of gold.” 

It is not too much to say that the Venetian traveller’s 
words, scouted in his own day, led to the discovery of 
America, and to the discovery and temporary Christianis- 
ation of Japan Marco Polo’s travels were printed in 
1477. What be wrote about "Zipangu” came to the 
ears of Columbus through Toscanelli, and in 1492 the 
great navigator sailed westwards to discover the great 
eastern island about which his contemporaries thought 
him "extravagant and clean possessed" It was his 
Ophir, and such he held it to be to the end of his days 
Yet the wealth of Japan was a mere fable—even in 1887 
its production of gold did not surpass some 500 kdos 
It was thus a delusion that led to the discovery of 
America, or rather prepared the way for that discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean which proved America not to be a 
portion of Eastern Asia 

For the discovery of Japan the world had to wait 
another half-century It was not the result of design, 
but indirectly of the division of the undiscovered world 
by Pope Alexander VI , in 1493, between Spain and 
Portugal, in return for their armed support of the Roman 
system—probably the biggest deal the world has seen— 
and dirertly of the shipwreck, in 1543, of a Chinese 
piratical junk having three Portuguese deserters on 
board on the shores of the island of Tanegashlma, lying 
south of the southernmost point of the island empire. 
As early as 1508, as Mr Donald Ferguson has recently 
shown in his interesting “ Letters from Portuguese 
Captives in Canton, 1534 A” Lopes de Sequeira had been 
ordered to inquire after the Chijns (Chinese), and in 1517 
definite commercial relations were established with 
Canton Galvano and Xavier both mention the discovery, 
but the various accounts, including the Japanese, differ 
as to time and locality Nevertheless, it is pretty certain 
that it took place as above stated, and to this day in 
Japan “ Tanegashima” means a gun or pistol. 

But in his famous Peregrinaijao, Fernlo Mendez Pinto 
lays claim to the discovery as his own—through the mis¬ 
chance also of the Chinese junk, on which he was taking 
a passage from "Sanchan” to 11 Lailo” with two com¬ 
panions, being driven by stress of weather to seek shelter 
off the same island of Tanegashima. Pinto was dubbed 
by Cervantes the Prince of Braggarts, and our own 
Congreve uses him as a type wherewith to compare a 
11 har of the first magnitude” A letter of his own and 
others of his brethren of the Society of Jesus in which 
we should expect to find some reference to this exploit 
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do not mention it, and I agree with Herr Haas that the 
story is a mere invention 

Of the arrival at Malacca some time in 1547 and of the 
subsequent conversion by Xavier of three Japanese there 
can be no doubt, however much we may distrust Pinto's 
account of his share in bringing about their visit The 
chief of the three, Anjiro (Hachiro ? ) induced Xavier him¬ 
self to go to Japan, and in 1549 the great apostle of the east 
landed at Kagoshima, famous some three centuries later 
for its stout resistance to an English squadron 

Of Xavier's labours I can say little here He remained 
two years and some months in Japan, founded three 
churches and baptized some 800 converts. Herr Haas 
speaks highly of his labours But he seems to have been 
satisfied with mere external observances, and his ignorance 
of the language must have reduced his dogmatic teaching 
to its least expression What would be interesting and 
instructive to know would be what the Japanese, especially 
the Buddhists and Confuciamst scholars, thought of his 
doctrines No hint has come down to us—perhaps they 
took no thought of a strange religion that seemed of no 
great importance The chapters on the social and 
political conditions of Japan in the sixteenth century are 
interesting—particularly the account they give of 
Buddhism and Confucianism, both in themselves and as 
a setting to Xavier’s apostolate. 

Herr Haas's style is not unattractive, and in the 
eulogy of Xavier rises into eloquence But—to an 
Englishman at least—many of the sentences, often 
occupying half a page or more, are both tedious and 
obscure A portrait of Xavier taken from an old print is 
prefixed, which, however, bears little resemblance to 
that contained in Dr. Murray’s “ Japan" F V 1 ). 


CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Le Mia te ct la Comlmaison Chimique Essai sur revolu¬ 
tion Pune Idle. By E Duhem Pp 207 (Pans, 
1902 ) Price fr 3 50 

ROM the earliest times there have existed two 
opposed views of the constitution of homogeneous 
mixtures According to one view, the mixture was in 
reality as in appearance homogeneous The elements 
composing it disappeared as such and were replaced by 
an entirely new thing, the mixture, from which, however, 
by appropriate treatment the original elements might 
be reg'feneiaLed According to the other view, the homo¬ 
geneity was only apparent, and due to the feebleness of 
our senses. Each element consisted ultimately of atoms, 
which in the mixture retained their individual character, 
being mingled, but in no sense fused. 

Prof Duhem in the present essay, which originally 
appeared in the Revue de Philosophies follows the for¬ 
tunes and discusses the scientific evolution of these ideas 
from the time of Bacon and Descartes to the present 
day. In a series of interesting chapters, he shows the 
adaptation of chemical theory to facts as they accumu¬ 
lated, tracing the development of the notions of element, 
equivalent, substitution, type, valence, isomensm. It is, 
however, to the last chapters that chemists will probably 
turn with the greatest interest. In these the author 
gives a critique of the atomic theory ao4 an account of 
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chemical mechanics His point of view may best be 
given by quotation 

The great achievement of atomic theory is the simple 
interpretation of the law of multiple proportions But, 
the author asks, is the victory decisive 7 Who can say 
that this is the only possible explanation ? 

“When we see with what simplicity and clearness all 
the principles of modern chemistry may be systematically 
expounded, though the name and notion of atom are 
-dike absent, and what difficulties and contradictions arise 
when it is desired to interpret these principles according 
to the doctrines of the alomists, we cannot help thinking 
that the sole success of the atomic theory 15 only an 
apparent victory and one without a future, that the theory 
does not show us the true objective basis of the law oi 
multiple proportions, that this basis still remains to be 
discovered, and finally, in a word, that the evidence of 
modern chemistry is not in favour of the Epicurean 
doctrine “ 

In a foot-note, the author draws attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance that what is here said of the law of multiple 
proportions and its interpretation by atomic hypotheses 
may be repeated word for word of the crystallographic 
law of rational indices and its interpretation cither by 
the integrant molecules of Hauy or the space nets of 
Bravais 

With regard to the general aspect of physics and 
chemistry to-day, the author says — 

“Physical science is not a metaphysic It has no in 
tention to penetrate beyond our perceptions in order to 
grasp the essence and ultimate nature of the objects of 
these perceptions Its end is to construct by means of 
signs borrowed from the science of numbers and from 
geometry a symbolic representation of what our senses, 
aided by instruments, bring to our knowledge. Once 
constructed, this representation lends itself to reasonmg 
more simply, rapidly and cerLainly than the purely ex¬ 
perimental data for which it was substituted ]Jy this 
artifice, physics assumes a breadth and precision which it 
could never have attained without doming itself in this 
schematic garment which we call theoretical or mathe¬ 
matical physics To each element which logical analysis 
discovers in any physical concept there now corresponds, 
not a metaphysical reality, but a geometrical or algebraic 
character of the symbol which is substituted for the con¬ 
cept. For the notion of a chemical substance, for 
example, there is substituted a chemical formula , the 
idea of the analogy of two chemical systems 15 expressed 
by a senes of equalities between the indices whicn affect 
certain letters , the idea of derivation by substitution is 
represented by means of certain lines or ‘ bonds' , and 
the dissymmetry of a geometrical figure serves to repre¬ 
sent a substance possessed of optical activiiy " 

We can thoroughly recommend the book for the 
thoughtful consideration of those interested in chemical 
philosophy 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Die Intemationalen absoluien Masse msbesondcre die 
elektrnchen Masse By Dr A von Waltenhofen. 
Third edition Pp xi + 306. (Brunswick Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn, 1902 ) Price 8 marks 
IN preparing the third edition of this book, the author has, 
by introducing an amount of new matter, nearly equal to 
the whole of the second edition,nought to make the work, 
not only a complete study of the international system of 
units and measurement, and in particular of the electrical 
units, but also an introduction to the study of electrical 
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engineering’ ((Slettrotet$iul). In a woi*k dealing with such a 
subject, we should have thought the publishers would not 
have departed from the very sensible plan, adopted in 
prartically all good German scientific books, of printing 
in the ordinary Roman type instead of in the German 
script We can safely assert that the adoption of the 
German character will very considerably reduce the 
number of foreign readers. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first containing 
chapters on the mechanical, magnetic, electrostatic and 
electromagnetic units, and a comparison of these two 
latter systems 

The second part, taking up three-ciuarters of the book, 
is entitled “ Additions and Explanations 11 (Zusatse 
und Erlauterungen), arid consists of a somewhat curious 
collection of all kinds of information and numerical 
examples, and we are afraid that the reader who uses 
the book as an introduction to the study of electrical 
engineering will not profit very much thereby We 
think, in fact, that the two objects of the book are 
incompatible, as it is hardly reasonable to expect a 
person just beginning to study electrotechnics to grasp 
such conceptions as the relations of the electromagnetic 
and electrostatic systems of electrical units, and so forth, 
or to go from chapter n of the second part, on the 
calculation of dynamos and considerations of the thick¬ 
ness of the insulation on double cotton-covered wires, , 
to chapter iii, introducing, without a word of warning, 
highly involved considerations of potential theory with 
differential equations half a page long 

The book will be mainly useful to teachers in technical 
colleges and schools, who are often called upon for the 
satisfaction of inquiring students to work out a formula 
from first principles, a subject with which the practical 
man has neither the time nor the inclination to bother. 
Such a teacher would find it useful to ha\e this book by 
him, and the many references and footnotes given would 
be additionally helpful in such rases 

In fact, the book appears to us like a collection of notes 
of theoretical considerations and blackboard examples 
acquired by a lecturer to assist him in his lectures, and 
as.BUchwill no doubt have its sphere of usefulness 

If.we may permit ourselves one more remark, in para¬ 
graph 92, on "hydroelectric chains,” examples are 
wonced out at length on the calculation of electromotive 
force according to the old "Thomson” law (equivalence 
of heat of reaction and electrical current work), and the 
only warning given that this assumption is both funda¬ 
mentally wrong and in many cases leads to totally false 
results is given in a footnote. In a work on "absolute” 
units, this should hardly occur The book is indexed 
very well, which is an additional advantage from the 
above-mentioned point of view. C. C. G 

Index-tabellen sum anthropometrischen Gebrauche By 

Carl M. Furst. (Jena Gustav Fischer, 1902.) Price 

5 marks. 

In the preparation of their great work “ Anthropologia 
Suecica, Beitrige zur Anthropologie der Schweden,” 
Drs. Gustaf Retzius and Carl M Furst had to deal with 
a vast mass of figures. It is the custom of physical 
anthropologists, not merely to publish their measurements, 
but also to give the ratio of a given measurement to 
another, and this is termed an " index”, for example, the 
ratio of the breadth of the head to its length is called the 
cephalic index, and is obtained by multiplying the breadth 
by one hundred and dividing the product by the length 
The calculating of a large number of indices is undeniably 
a very tedious process, and various devices have been 
employed to save the student this clerical labour. Certain 
mechanical and other devices have been invented, but 
thesfc have never proved satisfactory and are not Employed 
by serious workers The most accurate and practical 
rapid method of determining an index is by means of 


tables which have been carefully computed. It is evident 
that such tables once constructed and published would 
materially lighten the labour of those who do this kind of 
work. 

The first tables of this nature were published by Prof. 
Welclcerin the Archiv fur Anthropologie in 1868. They 
were calculated only for the cranial index, and even so were 
not of sufficient range. In 1879, Prof. Flower published 
some very useful and on the whole accurate tables in 
his well-known Osteological Catalogue of the Royal 
College of Surgeon’s, London, Part i., Man These were 
calculated for the various cranial indices which he 
employed in that valuable publication; though these 
tables have proved a great boon to workers, they are not 
sufficiently extensive to meet modern requirements. Of 
greater scope are the Droca’s tables which were published 
by Bogdanow in the Mitthetl d. kaiser] Gesells. d 
Naturwiss anth , eth Abtheil (Moscow, 1879 ) These 
also had some clerical errors, and the size of the page 
rendered it somewhat unwieldy. This publication was 
very difficult to obtain, and as a matter of fact the tables 
were not generally used by anthropologists 

Now all this is changed, as Dr. Furst has published 
his extensive tables in a convenient form and at a low 
pnee, and has placed at the disposal of his colleagues, 
in twenty-nine tables, the result of the enormous labour 
of Fraulein Ellen Anderson-Gulich, who has made the 
requisite calculations 

Anthropologists will find in these tables practically all 
the indices they are likely to require, but there are certain 
indices which have not been carried sufficiently far to 
include some of the more extreme measurements that 
can be made on the living subject of non-European 
peoples ; this will affect but few investigators, and that 
only rarely. Our hearty thanks are due to Dr Furst. 

Jahrbuch der Chemie , 1901. Herausgegeben von Richard 

Meyer (Brunswick F Vieweg und Sohn) Price 

15 marks. 

The Jahrbuch for 1901 is the eleventh of the senes, 
and has for its object a review of the chemical work 
done during the year Very few alterations are to be 
noted in comparison with the previous publications so 
far as arrangement and scope of the work are concerned 
Several changes have, however, taken place on the 
editorial staff In consequence of the death of Prof. 
Marcker, the chapters on agricultural chemistry, tech¬ 
nology of the carbohydrates and brewing industries have 
been relegated respectively to Profs Morgen, Herzfeld 
and Delbruck l)r W Kuster, of Tubingen, is now the 
editor of the section on physiological chemistry, and 
Prof Doeltz, of Clausthal, of that on metallurgy 

The various authors appear to have given, on the whole, 
a satisfactory account of the research work carried out 
in their respective provinces, and the reader will obtain a 
good idea of what has been accomplished during the past 
year in both pure and applied chemistry It seems 
doubtful, however, whether a compilation of this kind, in 
which nearly all the collaborators are of German nation- 
ality, gives the best possible account of the work of men 
of science in other countries The greater part of the 
researches in pure chemistry earned out by English 
chemists is published in the Transactions of the Chemical 
Society The editors of the various sections of the 
Jahrbuch apparently consider themselves in many cases 
capable of giving a clear and succinct account of these 
investigations by reference to the short notes in the 
Proceedings of the Society It is unnecessary to point 
out the impossibility of such a mode of procedure being 
attended with any measure of success, and the practice 
must be strongly condemned 

It is to be hoped that, in future publications of the 
year book, greater care will be exercised in rendering an 
account of the work of English chemists Its claims to 
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furnish a faithful review of the most important research 
work accomplished during the year can only he justified 
on that condition. HMD 

Obstructions Gdologiques sur les lies Volcamques ex¬ 
plores par P Expedition du "Beagle" el holes r ur 
la Gio logic dc P Australte ct du Cap de Bonne Esperance 
Par Charles Darwin Traduit de l'Anglais sur ]a 
Troisifeme Edition par A. F. Renard, Professor h, 
rUniversit^ de Gand. Pp. xxn + 218; 14 figures, one 
plate (Paris Schleicher Frfcres, 1902 ) 

This volume is the first part of a French translation by 
Prof Renard of the geological portion of the “ Journal of a 
Naturalist,” which Look, as he remarks in his preface, 
preceded the " Origin of Species ” by fifteen years and 
shows how surely Darwin had laid in his own mind the 
foundations for the development of that classic work 
We should, indeed, have said that the geological observ¬ 
ations proved at what a cost to this science the new birth 
of biology was obtained did we not remember that the 
idea of evolution has not only reanimated palaeontology, 
but also has led to a new way of regarding even the 
inorganic world Time has not deprived of their value 
Lhose sections of “ Geological Observations” which deal 
with St. Paul’s Rocks, with the fluxional and sphcruhtic 
structures in the obsidians of Ascension Island, and 
with other volcanic islands and the order of eruptive 
rocks. They, indeed the whole work, can still teach 
geologists, and not only those who are beginners, the 
right methods in both observation in the field and the in¬ 
ductive treatment of facts ; in a Word, how to grapple with 
new problems Prof. Renard’s intimate khowlecige, not 
only o( geology, but also of the English language, so fits 
him for the *vork, of translation that it is almost needless 
to say,this has been admirably done, and he has added 
to the v3hi*'o£tht! volume by including in it the introduc¬ 
tory essay wmfch was contributed by Prof Judd to the 
volume of the Min^rya Library of Famous Hooks contain¬ 
ing Darwin’s geological works 

Galvanic Batteries' their Theory y , Construction and 
Use. By S. R. Bottone. Pp xvi + 376. (London 
Whittaker and Co , 1902.) Price 5 j 

1 * ' 1 1 j ] j , 

Abl’HOUc.H the subtitle of this*b6ok indicates,a com-, 
prehensive aim, it ^is only, the construction of primary 
batteries that receives ^acalf. full treatment. In this 
respect the. work is pretty thorough, since the author de¬ 
scribes morfe than 200 different types of cell, ^he descrip¬ 
tions are ^hort, but are supplemented in many instances 
by ^ra^in^s, and should be sufficient to give any reader 
a cl^ar itiea of the essential features'fcf the cell Data as 
to thje^tMjF.^internal resistance ind discharge are also 
giVtti’ftt a faif number of typical batteries As a handy 
reference book to which one can turn for information of 
this sort, this volume should prove very useful, especially, 
perb&ps; Co'the amateur or to the inventor who is 
anxious to see if amongst these 200 odd cells there is 
room lor yet one more From a scientific point of view, 
the Work is disappointing , the tabulation of the different 
cells is not carried out upon any definite system of 
classification, so far as we can see, and the theoretical 
discussion in the first seventy pages is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. It is hardly adequate, for example, only 
to describe, the Grotthuss theory (as modified by Clausius) 
ant^ to speak of this as the “ accepted theory of to-day ” 
Again, the (fundamental conceptions dq, not appear to 
have foefcn clearly grasped by the author, who seems to 
1 that t energy and force are the. same, ; apd , that 
electricity 19 a form of energy and may,be, define^,as “ a 
™dwfJmotioh in the atbms of bodied’’ ^ We,qhpuJd,npt 
c^fcunent tipon these errors in a work,wluch/i 5 more par¬ 
ticularly 6f a practical character did not thoauthor Claim 
■n his (preface-that,the theory of the bftftjery has been 
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carefully gone into Should another edition be called 
for, we think Mr. Bottone would be well advised to omit 
the theoretical part altogether and confine himselT to the 
careful tabulation of the cells , the information contained 
in the descriptive part mu^t have needed considerable 
pains to collect and tan hardly fail to prove useful 

The illustrations are, for the most part, clear ; there 
are one or two minor errors, such, for example, as the 
misspelling of the names of Sir W Thomson, Latimer 
Clark and Grotthuss, which we should like to see 
corrected M S. 

The Elements of Agm ultural Geology a Scientific Aid 
to Tracheal Farming By Primrose McConnell, B Sc. 
Pp x + 329 (London Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1902 ) Price 21J net 

Mk Primrose McConnet.i, is well known as a shrewd 
writer on practical farming and as one who has done a 
good deal to bring the facts of science within the reach 
of the farming community The present work 15 on the 
fascinating subject of agricultural geology It has evi¬ 
dently been written ton <imorc y and we are told in the 
preface has occupied the author for many years He 
treats first of the origin of sods, then follows a chapter on 
mineralogy, another on physiography and one on water 
supply We then come to the most important section of 
the book, entitled " Formations and Farming,” occupy¬ 
ing about no pages. The volume closes with a section 
dealing with the evolution of the present breeds of horses, 
rattle, sheep and pigs 

The most valuable section, and the one containing most 
original matter, is that relating to formations and farm¬ 
ing. We should much like to see this section greatly 
expanded and its very various subjects treated in full 
detail, and the whole accompanied by a good geo¬ 
logical map of the United Kingdom, which the present 
volume, notwithstanding its high price, fails to supply 
Such a work would be of standard value Much of’the 1 
rest of the volume has apparently been compiled from 
well-known text books, references to which are freely 
given , 

'1 o the value of the central section we have already 
referred, but of the book generally we cannot speak so 
highly The book has been loosely wBiten, without 
much attention to scientific exactness, and hasty state¬ 
ments are from time to Lime made which require at least 
serious qualification ^ 

Tbe author views the soil as in every case the chief 
determining factor of agricultural results, whether re¬ 
lating to rrops or animals, and a result is said to follow 
because the soil is Red Sandstone or Mountain Limestone. 
The considerable influence of varying climate in a 

country such as our own is seldom taken into account. 

v r 

A Teacher 3 s Manual of Geography to accompany Tarr 
and Me Murry's Senes of Geographies By Charles 
McMurry, Fh D Pp 107 (New York The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1902 ) Price is, 6 d 

TO tearh successfully it is noL only necc ,sary for a 
teacher to have a good knowledge of his subject, but he 
should also know how best to present its parls tu his 
class, and be familiar, in the case of subjects bke 
geography, with the use to which the common' opjem of 
the^neighbourhood of the schopl can be put in rending 
lessons clear and interesting. This liUle book abounds 
in helpful hints to teachers of geography , it explains ho^ 
the' best results are to be obtained from school excur¬ 
sions, and it should convince the reader that geography 
is ^oifitthing mdrt tttah topography, and should be made 
a means of arousing interest in such subjects as the 
formation of sojMte^ausepf scenery,,and other changes 
wbicji ve too often ignored in\school courses *>f 
geography. , 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does Hot hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

RefractivltleB of the Elements, 

In Nature for October 16 I drew attention to the relation 
which exists between the refiraCtivitles of the inert gases of the 
atmosphere and that of hydrogen, Further comparison with 
the values obtained for other elements shows that the occurrence 
of simple ratios between the refractivitiei of allied elements Is 
so frequent as to reduce greatly the possibility that they may be 
due to chance, 

Thus, in the table previously published, there was a gap 
between krypton and xenon to be Riled by an element the 
refractivity of which should be four times that of hydrogen. This 
condition is exactly fulfilled by mercury, the vapour of which is 
also monatomic. The refractivities of chlorine, bromine and 
Iodine are almost exactly in the ratio of 2, 3, and 5, correspond¬ 
ing to those of argon, krypton and xenon ; and it is remarkable 
that the latter trio occupy places in the periodic table which are 
adjacent to those of the former trio respectively. I cannot find 
that the value of the refractivity of fluorine has yet been directly 
determined ; but, if there is any law connecting these figures, 
it should probably bear the same relation to that of chlorine 
which the refractivity of neon bears to that of argon, 1 e J 
It should, therefore, be equal to 1^ = 0 192 (H = o 139) 

Again, making allowance for the density of sulphur vapour 
(96), the refractivity of sulphur is to that of oxygen as 2 is to 1 
The following are the figures — 


Element. 

Ke(V activity 

Refractivity ! 

Rtiio 

Error 

(Air—1,) 

(H- 139) 

lo H 

per cent 

Helium 1 

O 1238 

i 

1 1 

4 

-4 4 

Neon 1 

0 2345 


1 

+ 09 

Hydrogen 1 

0 4713 


I 


Argon 1 

0 968 


2 

- 2 2 

Krypton 1 

1450 


3 

- 2 

Mercury 2 

Xenon * 

1893 

0-556 

4 1 

O 

2 364 


5 

+ 0 l 


1 

1 

Ratios 10 





LI—j 


Chlorine J 


1 0 768 

2 


Bromine 4 


| ■ I2 5 

3 

1 -24 

Iodine 4 


1 920 Violet 

2 050 Red 

| 5 

O 

' 




(Ratio to 





0=i) 


Oxygen 1 


0‘270 

I 


Sulphur x 3 ‘ 2 


1 629 

2 

40 6 

Nitrogen * 


0 297 



Phosphorus a 


1364 



Arsenic a 


I 114 

! 



The values for Hg, S, F and As were published by Le Roux 
in 1861 and do not appear to have been verified since At 
least, no other determinations are published either by Dufet or 
by Landolt and Bornstein. Iodine shows anomalous dispersion, 
and the choice of the value I '920, which represents the refractive 
index of the least refracted rays, is arbitrary. 

The values for N, F and As do not fit into the scheme, and 
a redetermination of them would be interesting. 

Clive Cuthdertson. 

9 York Terrace, N W , November 3. 

1 Ranuay and Travan, Phil Trans , cxcvvi , A, 1901. 
a L* Roux, An* Ck. et 4 e Fh , Ui , p 385, [£6i. 

8 Matcari, from Dufet,, 11 Recuell dei Danndeg mimrfricjuni," I , p 73 
4 Huiioit, Ann, 4c fit ate Normatc, nip (a 1 sine), 1. vi , p 360, 1B77. 
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Artificial Mineral Waters, 

I thank you for your kindly notice of my little book in your issue 
of October 16 (vol, Ixvi. p. 602), and I am quite content to leave 
your reviewer’s remarks concerning its blemishes to the judgment 
of your readers with the one exception of that dealing with the 
precautions for preventing the contamination or the carbonic 
acid gas with ammonia If your reviewer will call to mind the 
fact that in the generating vessel there is a mixture with an 
alkaline reaction until the charge is exhausted, he will not con¬ 
sider it as so very astonishing that ammonia may pass into ihe 
gas holder At all events, manufacturers of mineral waters have 
suffered too much in time past from the presence of gaseous 
impurities in the carbonic acid gas to permit them to allow the 
smallest trace of such impurities to contaminate the waters 
The conditions of manufacture are such as not to warrant the 
expectalion that either the alkali or the acid in the generator 
will suffice to hold back traces or either acid or alkaline gases. 

William Kirkby 


I UNDERSI AND that Mr Kirkby objects to the statement I 
made, in my recent review of his book on ,f The Evolution of 
Artificial Mineral Waters,” to the effect that precautions to 
avoid the contamination of the carbonic acid gas with ammonia 
derived from such tiaces of ammonium salts as might exist in the 
sodium bicarbonate employed were unnecessary In reference to 
this I would point out that sodium bicarbonate does not decom 
pose ammonium salts under the conditions in question, and that 
any tendency to became converted into the normal carbonate 
owing to rise of temperature is effectually checked by the con¬ 
stant production of carbonic acid gas in the liquid in the 
generator This is what I meant by saying that the acid used 
constitutes a sufficient precaution, and if Mr. Kirkby will try 
the experiment, as I have done, he will find that no trace of 
ammonia passes from the generating vessel That manufacturers 
of foods and beverages should take every possible precaution to 
avoid the contamination of their products is, of course, highly 
desirable, but any precautions specially taken for the purpose of 
avoiding the presence [of this' particular impunty are, I still 
maintain, quite unnecessary. The Re\ ikwer 


Light-Therapeutics 

As a constant reader of your valuable and interesting paper I 
shall esteem it a favour if any of your scientific correspondents 
can inform me what 13 the action of the red rays of light on the 
hair, and what authority is there for supposing that they have a 
beneficial effect on the scalp. 

In what periodicals, &c., could I find reference to this 
question? P H Baiiy. 

Lcadenhall House, London, E C , November 6. 


Waste of Energy from a Moving Electron 
In my last week’s letter, I observe some corrections are 
required Equation (11) ; the depth of the shell should be 
vdt ji - [ujv) cos 0} Equation (13); insert the factor [1 - 
on the right side. Equation (14); divide the second term on 
the right by R, Oliver Heaviside. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION GEOLOGICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS . 

P ROBABLY no instrument—not including the bicycle 
—has more facilitated the labours of the geologist 
than the photographic camera, which has for some time 
past become almost as necessary apart of his outfit as the 
indispensable hammer. Professional and amateur workers 
alike carry it, and photographs of geological features 
do increasingly abound. This was already true in I88B, 
when the happy idea occurred to Mr. Osmund W Jeffs 
of forming a public collection of geological photographs, 
which should be lodged in some central and readily 
accessible place. As he rightly pointed out, u photo¬ 
graphic records of sections and other geological features 
. . . are not only invaluable aids to geological instruc¬ 
tion, but serve also to preserve for future reference the 
details of many exposures of strata and other landscape 
features, which in course of time . -are m danger of 
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becoming obliterated 11 At Mr Jeffs’s suggestion, a Com¬ 
mittee of the British Association was appointed at the 
Bath meeting, charged with the duty of obtaining geo¬ 
logical photographs, which were to be duly preserved, 
catalogued, dated and described The Committee com¬ 
menced its labours by inviting contributions from all 
British geologists, and its appeal met with a most 
generous response. Photographs at once began to flow 
in, and have continued to do so ever since, so that a 
vast mass of valuable material is now accumulated m 
the Museum of Geology, Jermyn Street, which was 
selected as the home of the collection 
The usefulness of the collection has now been largely 
increased by the action of the Committee in resolving to 
publish a selected number of Us best photographs, and 
geologists are greatly indebted to the secretary of the 
Committee, Prof W W. WaLts, for the admirable 
manner in which he has carried this resolution into 
effect The success of his efforts is witnessed by the 
first issue, now before us It comprises twenty-two 
photographs, contained in a neat portfolio case , each 
is accompanied: by descriptive letterpress, the date 
when it was taken and the name of the photographer 
The descriptions are terse and to the point, as might 
be expected when it is added that they are all con¬ 
tributed by well known geologists , among others, we 
notice the names of Sir Archibald Geikie, Prof Bonney, 
Mr J E Marr and Prof Watts himself To show how 
thoughtfully even smaller matters have been attended to, 
we may point ouL that a duplicate copy of the letterpress 
is provided, printed on one side of the paper only and 
gummed on the other, so that when mounted each photo¬ 
graph may bear Us own description secured to U 
Further, in addition to the paper prints, which are 
platinotype and therefore permanent, there is another 



* ic. i —Curljonirerouq Lime-ninne resting uncanfurrnably on Ludlow SLueq , 
Arco Wood Quart y, wcbl side of Rib li lead'tic. about four miles north uf 
Settle, Yorkshire Photographed by Pror S H Reynolds, iBBg 
7 tie hni uontil beds ra the base uf ihe Mountain Limestone here rest 
um-onforiimhly cn the upturned and denuded edges of the Ludlow 
Stales The Inlter formed a plane of marine denudation whliJi quickly 
subsided, causing the absence of mechanical sediments The district 
furnishes evidence that many thousands of feet or Lower Pal-ru/utc 
rock were denuded hefoie the deposition of the Carboniferous sLniln 
Alt inconstant conglomerate, a few feet in thickness, wuh pebbles of 
Lower Put.eo/oiL rock in >i calcareous matrix, is funnel in places, bnt H 
is absent in the section photographed Ihe Ludlow beds are seen 
dipping south at a very high angle A marked bedding plane h teen 
at the souih (left) end of the photograph (above the initials SHR). 
The more prominent planes visible m the photograph, traversing the 
slates, are cleavage planes, mdiiied to the north aL an angle higher 
than ill'll of the hedding The straight face of the limestone is due to 
dominant joints. Ihe cliffy from the base uf the quarry to ihe sky line, 
u many scores of feet m height Johm E M arm 

issue in the form of lantern slides, which should prove of 
gieat value in the lecture room. 

Where all are excellent it is difficult to choose, and the 
accompanying photographs, which, with tjie kind permis- 
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sion of their photographers, we select for reproduction 
on a reduced scale, are no better or worse than the 
remainder of the series. 

The issue is the first of three, the second of which 
may be expected to appear before the end of the current 



h ir. 2 — Widened jumis ( H gnkes") and rajn gullies in Carboniferous Luue 
xlune , Hamp^fell, near (.rancp, lancishlic Phutugraphed by Mi 
Gudfn’y Hmglr) Tile lop of iIftHipsfe.il, ileir Grnngr, presents a weird 
and ileiul He n>pcLt There i>» no soil, the surfji e being barren lime 
slonc, whircupon but a few siumed huih(-s rontnvc in giow Chemical 
denudation Is at work, every joint and small crack in the limestone is 
widened, mid ns edijes smoothed oft by the solvent action oT “carbon 
ated water 1 ] be limestone is >o pure that lilllr ngdlaceous mailer is 

left, after solution, 10 support segeuuon, so tli.il instead of the usunl 
soil uni glass-covered surface we have an and corrugated waste, 
more lcsemblmg in appi-iir.mre the 11 fro/t-n fury 1 of a cooled lava flow 
than the gentle undulating outlines we are RccusLuincd to nsnuciaic with 
weathered surface* of uLraidied rocks in these islands A S Rein 

year. The price of these photographs is so small that they 
are sure to be much used in museums, colleges and 
schools for teaching purposes. The subscription list is 
nominally closed, but we understand that subscribers 
will still be admitted on the original terms until the end 
of November 

In congratulating the Committee of the British Asso¬ 
ciation and its secretary on this admirable piece of work, 
the hope may be expressed that now the way has been 
shown, foreign societies, if they have not already done 
so, may follow suit ; the subject is one that might well 
be brought before the notice of the International Geo¬ 
logical Congress at its meeLtng next year in Vienna. 


THE CRUISE OF THE" GAUSS" FROM CAPE 
TOWN 10 KhRGUELEN 

^FHE second part of the joint publication of the Beilin 
A Institutes for Oceanography and Geography con¬ 
tains the official leport of Ihe work of the German 
Antarctic expedition on board the Gauss on us outward 
voyage from Cape Town to Kerguelen ThesLay in Cape 
Town was prolonged in order to caulk the sh.p, which was 
leaking considerably though not to a dangerous degree, 
and to make certain changes in the gear and futings 
which experience showed to be desirable. Six members 
of the crew were landed at their own request or as 
undesirables, and substitutes for them had to be found, 
and at the last moment two Norwegian volunteers were 
also taken on board I J rof. Drygalski acknowledges very 
warmly the hearty reception given him by the authorities 
at the Cape, which culminated in a military band playing 
German airs at the pierhead as the Gauss took her 
departure on November 27, 1901. 

A course was set for Kerguelen, and the scientific work 
cn route was reduced so as not to cause undue delay, 
still, the opportunity was taken to make thirteen deep-sea 
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soundings along a (.rack where none existed before. 
Eleven of these were more than 1000 fathoms, five were 
more than 2000 fathoms, and the deepest was 2830 
fathoms, in 42° 30' S., 33 0 45' E. The weather 
was unfavourable with occasional calms, frequent head 
winds and almost always a very heavy sea rendered 
the ship extremely uncomfortable. The most interesting 
episode on the way was a landing which was successfully 
mpHa on Possession Island of the Crozet group on 
rKAwtwn** Day; Possession. Island and East Island 
came in sight at 5 am., the latter thickly veiled in fog, 
which gradually cleared The landing was made in one 
of the numerous small bays of the north-west coast of 
-Possession Island, where the party stepped ashore on a 
low basalt rock into an idyllic beast-world of slumbering 
SCMtephants, penguins drawn up m lines of military 
ion, and sea-birds fluttering curiously close over- 
The coast of the island as a whole was diversified 
with off-lying rocks and deeply cut caverns, the variety 
being due to the contrast of the alternate horizontal 
sheets of hard basalt and soft volcanic agglomerate. 
Moss grew luxuriantly, and above the cliffs the gentle 
slopes were in some places covered with marshy vegeta¬ 
tion so deeply as to require the greatest care in crossing 
them. The sea-elephants and penguins furnished a 
supply of fresh meat which seems to have been appre¬ 
ciated on board; but the Kerguelen' cabbage (which 
seems to have been nearly extirpated by rabbits in 
Kerguelen itself) was found hitter and unpleasant. 

There was no trace of glaciation on the island. A 
puzzling appearance was presented by the loose material 
coveting the slop^ of one of the old craters and stretch¬ 
ing down to the sea in stripes alternately wide and narrow 
in regular sequence, the wide of red, comparatively fine 
debris, the narrow of coarser fragments of black rock. 
Neither water nor wind action could account for these 
remarkable stone streams. 

During the three hours on shore, large collections of 
every kind were made Fifteen flowering plants were 
found, three times the number of species formerly known 
from the Crozets, though all are of species already known 
from Kerguelen or other islands of the South Indian 
Ocean. The fauna was found very rich in insects and 
spiders, several of the species not yet identified being 
apparently unknown in Kerguelen. 

The voyage to Kerguelen continued until January 2, 
1902, when the Gauss anchored in Observatory Bay, 
where the land party, who had arrived from Australia 
some months before, were waiting somewhat uncomfort¬ 
ably, The ship that had brought them had not been able 
to remain, and her Chinese crew had been such worthless 
workmen that the labour of installing the land station had 
been left for the crew of the Gauss , who had also to take 
on board the coal, stores and dogs that had been left for 
them Much time was necessarily consumed in this 
work, everything having to be carhed by hand to the 
boats and rowed out to the ship. About 130 tons of 
coal had to be left behind, the Gauss being full up with 
400 tons. 

The Gaus^ sailed on January 31 for her destination in 
the Antarctic With provisions for nearly three years on 
board/ ' Pr^f. von Drygalski proposed to visit and if 
ssible land oft Hpard Inland, and then make straight for 
ilkes 1 Termination Island, sailing along the ice towards 
the west so as to have the prevailing easterly winds of 
high southern latitudes m his favour, and ultimately 
turning southward end entering the ice. All on board 
weTB full of enthusiasm and confidence, satisfied with 
the ship, pleased with her equipment and determined to 
stay in the far sooth long as they possibly could. The 
leader warns his friends hot to suppose he is lost if pieces 
of wreckage from the Gauss should be discovered at sea, 
for she is very lively to lose some of her gear. He thinks 
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it possible he may be able to send news home by June, 
1903, but the expedition is planned for two summers in 
the ice, and no news will be good news until June, 
1904 

Dr Bidlingmaier appends a summary of the meteor-' 
ological conditions of the whole voyage out from Ham¬ 
burg to Kerguelen. There are two maps and several 
illustrations. 


MR CHAMBERLAIN ON EDUCATION 

IV/TR. CHAMBERLAIN visited University College 
School on Wednesday, November 5, to unveil a 1 
memorial tablet to old boys who have fallen in the war, 
and was afterwards presented with an address from the 
students of University College. The address, read by 
the president of the Students' Union Society, referred to 
the keen support of higher education shown by the 
Colonial Secretary in his interest in the foundation of 
the University of Birmingham. We quote the following 
from the report of Mr Chamberlain’s reply in the 
Times — 

I thank you very cordially for the warmth of your reception, 

I appreciate the kindness which led you to offer to me this' 
address I have, as the address states, a very great interest in 
the higher education of the country Thirty years agq souir uT 
us in Birmingham were prominent in securing for all the 
children of the country an efficient primary education We 
LhoughL it was right that, whatever might he the social position 
of any child horn in this land, he ought to have, as it were, the 
tools put into his hands in order to carve out a career for him¬ 
self That, I believe, was a great and important work As 
you know, the Government of which I am a member is now, 
at this \ery moment, engaged in the endeavour to develop it. 
Hut it left untouched a work which, perhaps, from one point of 
vkw, at any rate, is of even greater importance—that is the 
work of secondary and higher education It is not everyone 
who can, by any possibility, go forward into the higher spheres 
of education , but it is from those who do Lhat we have to 
look for the men who, in the future, will carry high the flag of 
this country in commercial, scientific and economic competition 
with other nations At the present moment I believe there is 
nothing more important than to supply the deficiencies which 
separate us from those wiLh whom we are in the closest com¬ 
petition. In Germany, in America, in our own colony of 
Canada and in Australia, the higher education of the people 
has more support from the Government, is carried furLhcr ihan 
it is here in ihe old country j and the result is that in every 
profession, in every industry, you find the places taken by men 
and by women who have had a University education And I 
would like to sec the time in this country when no man should 
have a chance for any occupation of the better kind either in 
our factories, our workshops or our counting-houses who could 
not show proof that, in the course of his University career, he 
had deserved the position that was offered Lo him. What is it 
that makes a country ? Of course you may say, and you would 
be quite right, the general qualities of the people, Lheir reso¬ 
lution, their intelligence, their pertinacity, and many other good 
qualities Yes; but that is not all, and it ^5 not Lhe main 
creative feature of a great nation The greatness of a nation 
is made by its greatest mep. It is those we want to educate 
It is to Lhose who are able to go, it may be, from the very 
lowest steps in the ladder, to men who are able to devote their 
time to higher education, that we have to Look to continue the 
position Which we now occupy as, at all events, one of the 
greatest nations on the face of the earth And, feeling as I do 
on these subjects, you will noL be surprised if I say, that I 
cordially agree with what is said in this address. I think the 
Lime is coming when Governments will give more attention to 
this matter, and perhaps find a little more money to forward 
its Interests. When we arc spending, as we are, many millions 
—I think it is 13,000,000/'—a year on primary education, it 
certainly seems as if we might add a little more, even a few 
tens pf thousands, to what we give to University and secondary 
education. 
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THE REV. THOMAS WILTSHIRE, M.A., D.Sc. 

T HE Rev, Thomas Wiltshire, wlpo^ death* a* alipady 
announced, tpok place op Qctob^r ?6 r was for some 
years professor of geology and mineralogy at King's 
college* London, To geologists he was, pe^hap^, beak 
known as the honorary secretary of the Palteontographical 
Society, a post which he held for thirty-six years, in the 
course of which time he laboured with unceasing energy 
m the editing of the annual quarto volumes. 

He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and, 
after taking his degree m 1850, he was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of Rochester, and in 1853 pnest by the 
Bishop of London He resided for many years at the 
rectory, Bread Street, London, E.C., and took duty in 
various city churches. While at college his attention 
became arrested in geological subjects, but his literary 
contributions were few them were essays on the 

Red Chalk of Hunstanton' ahd on the history of coal 
His work was mainly that of a helper of others. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Geologists 1 
Association, and served as president from 1859 to 1862 
Tothe Geological Society of London he rendered good 
service on the council, and for many years acted as 
treasurer He had also been secretary of the Ray Society 


NOTES 

Science la represented m the long list of birthday honours 
by three names Mr W H Power, F R S , principal medical 
ofheer to Lhe Local Government Board, has been made a Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Bath , Sir J. J Trevor Lawrence 
has been appointed a Knight Commander of the Rojal Victorian 
Order; and Mr H J Chaney, superintendent of the Slandarda 
Department, Board of Trade, h^s been made a Companion of 
the Imperial Service Order. j 

The following is a list of Lhosc who have been recommended 
by the president and councd of the Royal Society for election 
into the counql for the year 1903 at the anniversary meeting on 
December 1. The names of new members are printed in 
italics:—President, Sir William Huggins, K C B , O M , 
treasurer, Mr. A B Kempe ; secretaries. Sir Michael Foster, 
K C B , and Dr Joseph Larmor , foreign secretary, l)r T E 
Thorpe, C.B.; other members of the council, Mr W. BaLeson, 
Dr W T Blanford, Prof // L CnlUndar , Mr F Darwin ( 
Prof. H B . Ducon t Prof G Carey Foster, Right Hon Sir 
John E Gorst, Prof J W JudJ t C B , Right Hon The Lord 
Lister , O, , Prof G. D. Liveing , Prof A , E H l,ove % Prof 
H A. Miers, Prof E. A. Schajer, Capt T II lizard^ R N ., 
C B , ProL II. II. Turner, Sir f. Wolfe Barry , K C B 

Ai^ who are familiar with the services rendered to science 
and humanity by the late Prof Virchow will be glad to know 
LhaL a movement has been slarled with the object of erecting a 
statue tilum at Berlin It is fell by many admirers of Virchow 
ih&L the memorial should be more than an exclusively German 
one, fotbis.labours have benefited the world at large, and in 
this coiujjjyjn particular he has nurqerous disciples who would 
regard it a privilege io give evidence of their esteem for bim. 
The proposed formation of a British Committee to assist Lhe 
Berlin ^ Committee of the Yirchpw Memorial ■ will therefore 
meet with substantial support.' Lord Lister has undertaken the 
chairmanship of the Comnpttee and Sir Felix Semon is the 
honorary secretary fire iem „ A meeting Will shortly be held to 
'elect officers of the Committee apd decide upon a fqrm of appeal 
fur contributions, i When, the invitation to subscribe to the 
memorial has been issued, there should be a ready response to 
R* so that iGreafc Bntainfahall be'worthily represented at Lhe 
monument bfa great benefactor of the human race. 
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The Earl of Crawford, FR.S„ who is about to take a winter 
tour round the world in his famous steam yacht Valhalla , has 
invited Mr. M. J. Nicoll, a member of the British Ornith¬ 
ologists’ Union, to accompany him as naturalist After 
through lhe Straits of Magellan, the Vfikodla will visit Lhe , 
principal island-groups of the SouLh Pacific, where its naturalist 
will have ample opportunities for collecting and observing birds 
and other animals The return will be made by the Indian 
Ocean and Suez Canal. 

A movement is in progress at the Cap* fc^esfrfblish m SouLh 
Africa a society on the lines of the British Association, to be 
called lhe " South African Association for the Advancement of 
Science." Sir David Gill, K C B , F R.S , H.M Astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope, is to be the first president of the 
new association, and Mr W L Soiater, director of the South 
African Museum, has been asked to preside over the zoo- 
logical section The first meeting of the association will 
probably be held at Cape Town at Easter next year. 

The seventh International Congress of Agriculture will be 
held at Rome next spiing. 

A Rkuier message from Christiania announces, on the 
authority of Prof F Nanstn, that an expedition under the 
leadership of Captain Amundsen will leave in 1903 for Green¬ 
land and King William’s Land Lo locate the magnetic pole. 
The expedition wdl afterwards continue Us way west and will 
return home via Bering Strait Captain Amundsen will make 
systematic magnetic observations in the regions traversed, and 
will also carry on geographical exploration 

Wj< learn from the Time r that M. Trouillot, the French 
Minister of Commerce, and M Herard, Under-Secretary for 
Posts and Telegraphs, are about Lo pay visits to all the inventors 
of systems of wireless telegraphy with a view to thL ultimate 
adoption of one of Lhem 

A Reuter telegram from Rome reports that the Captain of 
the Italian cruiser Carlo Albertoha.s informed the Italian Ministry 
ol Marine that the vessel was in daily communication by wire¬ 
less telegraphy with Poldhu, in Cornwall, throughout the voyage 
from England to Canada, and even when the vessel had entered 
Port Sydney Harbour The telegram further slates that this 
achievement confirms the possibility of holding simultaneous 
communications with Europe and America, during the navigation 
of the ALlantic at least up to a distance of 3000 miles 

At 1 ok him to the hlectrnuiH i some of the wireless telegraph 
messages transmitted from Poldhu to the Carlo Alberto on her 
recent cruise were recorded on installitions not belonging to the 
Marconi Company or put up on their system. In the last issu^ 
but one a letter from the Marconi Company recalls, and repeats, 
the challenge which Mr Marconi recently made to Sit W H. 
Preece or Sir O Lodge to show that they could pick up his 
messages, and questions the ability of the Electrician to pro*e< 
that their messages were genuinely intercepted In rcplyj the 
Elcttrician published last week the tape records with an article 
by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne describing the circumstances under 
which they were obtained at the wireless telegraph sLation 
erected by the Eastern Telegraph Co. at their cable terminus 
at Porthqwmow (Cornwall) We call attention to Lhe 'discus- 
Bion because it is of special interest in view of the (yopofed 
Berlin conference, aod of the necessity which we jiavp had 
occasion to point out 6u one/ of two recent .aocasicfiuTor con¬ 
solidation of,the competing systems of wireless telegraphy 

The annual course of Christmas lectures, speaally adaptah 
to young people, at the Royal Institutipn, will bedelivegpdbyProC. 
H. S. Hele-Shrw, F.R.S., whose subject is a( Locomotion:—oaJ 
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the Earth; through the Water; in the Air. 1 ' The first lecture 
will be given on Saturday, December 27, and the dates of 
remaining are December 30, 1902, and January I, 3, 6 and 8, 
1903. 

At the annual meeting of the London Mathematical Society 
to be held this evening, Mr Robert Tucker is retiring from the 
office of honorary secretary. Mr. Tucker was elected secretary 
In 1867, very shortly after the foundation of the society, and 
has held the office continuously unul now During this long 
period he hu grudged neither tune nor labour in the interests 
of the society; it is in large measure owing to his zeal and 
devotion extended over so many years that the society has 
advanced from a comparatively local beginning to be ihc repre¬ 
sentative society of mathematical science m Great Britain. A 
circular has just been issued, signed by four past presidents of 
the society, expressing their belief that many members of the 
society will concur with them in wishing to offer to Mr Tucker 
some permanent mark of their appreciation of his services, and 
requesting that subscriptions for that object may be sent to Dr. 
J. Larmor, St. John’s College, Cambridge, as soon as possible 

Writing under date November 6, the Pans correspondent 
of the Time r states that M Lacroix, the chief of the French 
scientific expedition to Martinique, has sent a fresh report to the 
Colonial Office on the situation in that island. It appears that 
1 he zone devastated by the recent eruption is less extensive than 
was at firBt thought to be the case, The aspect of the volcano 
has much changed. A cone has been formed in the crater 
exceeding in height the former summit. So long as it exists 
the maLter projected will fall in all directions insLead of being 
localised as before on the southern and south-western slopes. 

Pkok F. A. Fohel sends us from Morges, Switzerland, a 
.cutting from the Gazette de Lausanne of October 31 containing 
a letter in which he describes the sunset effecLs at Morges 
on the evenings of October 28 and 29 Half an hour after the 
disappearance of the sun, following the gradual extinction of the 
sunset colours, a peculiar secondary brightening of the western 
sky was observed and lasted for a second half hour To begin 
with, the illumination was of a yellowish-grccn colour, becoming 
orange later, and somelimes shading into red near the horizon 
Now and then a large, purple-lilac coloured circle with a faint 
halo and ill-defined contours appeared in the west, having for 
its centre the sun below the horizon. After observing these 
effects and noting their remarkable similarity to the sunset 
displays of 1883 following the eruption of Krakatoa, Prof Forel 
expresses the conviction that the phenomena noticed by him in 
October are due to the impalpable dust particles in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere which are to be traced to the recent 
volcanic disturbances in the West Indies 

Particulars of the amounts contributed by the various 
Powers interested in the international scheme of the North Sea 
fisheries scientific investigation have been given by the Board of 
Trade. The amount Lo be expended in this matter by Great 
Britain during the next three years is 42,000/., inclusive of 1350/, 
towards the maintenance of a central organisation at Copen¬ 
hagen The contributions of other countries (exclusive of the 
latter item) are as followi —Denmark—initial expenditure, 
9600/. ; annual expenditure, 5500/. Germany—initial expendi¬ 
ture, 16,500/ (for steamer), 875/ (for equipment); annual 
expenditure, 6250/ Holland—initial expenditure, 666/. (instru¬ 
ments, &.c ), annual expenditure, 2587/. Norway—initial 
expenditure, 9500/ (steamer); annual expenditure, 7370/. 
Sweden—initial expenditure, 1055/. ; annual expenditure, 106 61 . 
Russia—initial expenditure, 16,000/. (steamer without equip¬ 
ment) , annual expenditure, 12,8oo4 Finland—initial expendi¬ 
ture, 6,ooo/. ; annual expenditure, 2,228/ 
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The utilisation of the internal heat of the earth has often 
been suggested as an engineering problem of the future. The 
Rev. E. Ratten bury Hodges directs our attention to an iasue 
of the Boston Nexus Bureau in which a scheme is seriously pro¬ 
posed by the official geologist for Pennsylvania of the U.S. 
Geological Survey and also by Prof. Hallock, 1 of Columbia 
University, New York, for drawing on the earth's internal heat 
by means of deep borings. The idea is to admit cold water 
into a deep bonng and utilise the hot water and high-pressure 
steam produced Mr. Hodges points out that he made similar 
suggestions In the Popular Science News for January, 1894, in 
an article on "Our Heat Resources of the Future.” He 
remarked, however, at the time, 11 The great objection to this 
drawing on the earth’s ancient store of Lhermal energy would be 
that her cooling and consequent shrinking would be accelerated ; 
in other words, earthquakes would necessarily become more 
frequent, and possibly more violent and destructive in their 
effects.” 

The Atlantic forecasts issued at Washington are based on 
American, Atlantic and European telegraphic reports, and were 
begun, the chief of the U S Weather Bureau states in his last 
report, at the beginning of 1901 They were, on June I of the 
same year, made a part of the regular general night forecasts 
published by the Bureau. In a number of instances, when 
storms of marked strength were passing eastward off the 
American coast, advices were issued as to the character of the 
weather which would probably be experienced by steamers 
leaving European ports westward bound, and by an arrangement 
with Lloyd’s these forecasts have been cabled over here In 
addition to ihe daily forecasts of wind and weather and special 
storm warnings, predictions of fog have been issued when con¬ 
ditions favourable for fog developments have been Indicated in 
the steamer tracks west of Lhe fiftieth meridian Reports from 
Transatlantic sLeamships have again and again verified these 
forecasts and special warnings. 

The Meteorological Council has issued a valuable supple¬ 
ment to the temperature tables for the British Islands which 
were published in Lhe eArly part qf this year. Those tables 
gave the monthly means of the daily maximum and minimum 
readings for 117 places ; the present volume contains the same 
stations, grouped as before under districts The table for each 
month is divided into two parts, showing (1) the values for 
thirty years and for each five years (for the observations which 
extend over Ihe whole tune), together with the correction which 
must be applied to reduce the five years’ period to the thirty 
years’ period , (2) the five-yearly mean values for those 
stations for which Lhe observations extend over lens than thirty 
years, but for which an appropriate correction may be obtained 
from the values in the first part to enable the mean for thirty 
years to be computed with a fair approximation to accuracy, 
The work will be found very useful to actual or intending 
observers who may wish to compare their results with those of 
longer series at the same or neighbouring localities 

As already stated, the eruption of the St. Vincent Soufn£re 
in the night of October 15-16 was followed by another con¬ 
siderable fall of volcanic ash on the island of Ba rbados, 100 
miles to windward. The pirticles were found to consist chiefly 
of minute fragments of felspar, with a little volcanic glass, some 
ferro-magnesian minerals and a very little magnetite, thus 
differing considerably from Lhe May samples, which consisted 
largely of ferro-magnesian minerals, with a considerable amount 
of magnetite On this account, the dust of last month is likely 
to prove of greater fertilising v alue than that of May last. In 
connection with the latest dust-storm, the officials of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture endeavoured to determine the effect 
produced on insect pests and other pests in the field. Two- 
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winged flies, " cow-bees,’* “ wild-bees” and other Hymenoptera 
suffered severely) but other groups escaped practically un¬ 
harmed, and there is no doubt that the dust has had little, if 
any, effect on the insect pests. The dust, in fact, destroyed not 
the peats, but the useful two-winged flies, &c., which prey on 
the caterpillars and other peats, so that in this way the volcanic 
ash has tended to disturb the balance of nature, Its effect is 
declared to be possibly a harmful one except in the case of the 
present corn crop, as the dust, lodging in the heart of the young 
plants, prevents the worms eating into the young leaves. 

The third part of the general report and statistics -/or 1901 
relating to the output and value of the minerals raised in the 
United Kingdom, the amount and value of the metals pro¬ 
duced, and the exports and imports of minerals, edited by 
Prof. C. Le Neve Foster, F R.S , has been issued as a Blue- 
book, The first year of the new century has an unfavourable 
record so far as the mineral industry is concerned. Quantities 
have been smaller and prices lower The value of the coal 
raised during 1901 represented £3 8 per cent, of the total 
mineral output for the year, but was six million tons less 
than the previous year, this being the first interruption in the 
steady rise since the great strike of 1893 Although the output 
of coal was less than in 1900, more persons were employed in 
and about the mines The output of iron ore has continued to 
fall since 1899, and the diminution of if million tons in 1901 
represents 1 2 \ per cent, of the quantity raised in the previous 
year The comparative unimportance of the metallic ores, 
other than iron, is easily underslood when it is stated that their 
value only amounts to 800,000/., which is just half the 
value of the sandstone and far less than that of the lime¬ 
stone, the slate Or the igneous rocks The oil-shale mines of 
Scotland yield a product of greater money importance than the 
tin mines uf Cornwall. 

Wk have received a report on observations of the tidal cur¬ 
rents and undercurrents in the SlraiL of Dover, published by 
the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty. The report 
consists of two parU. The first part contains observations 
made by Mr M F ] Wilson, engineer-in-charge of the ex¬ 
tension works at the Admiralty pier at Dover, with the object 
of ascertaining whether a report by divers, that the tidal stream 
changed its direction at ihe boLtom a very long time before the 
surface, was correct, the result shows that the report was un¬ 
founded The second part contains observations taken by 
Captain A M Field in II M.S Rescanh in the Dover channel, 
in order to test the accuracy of conclusions suggested by the 
observations made by Captain W. V Moore in 1896, to the 
effect that on the English side of the SLrait the waLer below a 
certain depth was still, while the surface current was strong. 
The earlier observations are shown to have been erroneous, as 
the tidal streams run to the bottom of the Strait. 

Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmaspkeru Electricity for Sep¬ 
tember contains a biographical sketch of General Sir Edward 
Sabine, accompanied by a photographic reproduction of the 
portrait belonging"^ the Royal Society ^ . 

The Italian Meteorological Office has forwarded us Nos, 4-6 
of its Bollehno mensuale , or monthly weather review, containing 
a note on Count Almenco da Schio's attempts at aerial navigation 
The form preferred by Count da Schio is a fish-shaped balloon 
with flexible keel, the Buchat motor yielded 12 horse-power, 
and the work of construction has been carried on in a private 
workshop. 

A PArER by Dr, Lona (Genoa), on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of geometry prior to 1850, has been translated in the 
Monist by Dr. G. D. Halstead. So far as it is possible to sum 
up briefly the author's conclusions, it would appear that: (1) 
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While it is impossible to determine the first origin of geomelnca 
research, it is certain that the Assyrians and Babylonians studied 
many important geometrical problems. (2) The geometry of 
the Egyptians was of far greater importance, and had a 
particular tendency towards practical applications (3) Thales 
and the Ionic period represent the twilight preceding the dawn 
of Greek geometry (4) The 11 golden period ” of Greek 
geometry came within the Alexandrine epoch, Us most con¬ 
spicuous representatives being Euclid, Archimedes and Apol* 
lonius (5) In the list of Greek geometers, Heron of Alexandria 
and Claudius Ptolemy play a prominent part, and the "silver 
period ” of Greek geometry was notable for the appearance of 
Eutocius and Proclus, and especially Pappus (6) The 
ascendency of the Romans and the subsequent middle ages 
represent a period of decadence for geometry (7) The renais¬ 
sance of mathematics commenced with the appearance of 
Leonardo Fibonacci (1200 urea), and before the end of the 
sixteenth century we note the names of Tartaglia, Cardan and 
Ferrari. (8) The primacy of mathematics in France was 
attained by the appearance of Vi6te, Mydprge, Pascal and 
Desargues, Ilenry Savile of Oxford and Kepler also belong 
to this period, (9) A new era was introduced by the analytical 
methods of Fermat and Descartes. (10) In the next section, 
Prof I«ona traces the influence of infinitesimal methods on the 
study of geometry, and (11) considers in particular the de¬ 
velopment of the study of curves and surfaces in three 
dimensions 

M, G Lippmann, writing in the Journal de Physique for 
October, describes ingenious methods for verifying whether a 
ruler or sliding bar is rectilinear, and for fixing a collimator in 
the focal plane of a lens or telescope objective For the first pur¬ 
pose he attaches one telescope with cross wires to a " chariot" 
which runs along the ruler, and observes the image of the 
wires in a second telescope which is fixed If the two systems 
of cross wires remain coincident as the chariot runs along the 
ruler, M Lippmann concludes that the ruler is recLilinear, and 
the only exception that could be made to this inference would 
be if the surface of the ruler formed a senes of waves of 
length equal to the wheel-base of Lhe chariot. To fix the col¬ 
limating wires in the focal plane of a lens, M Lippmann now 
fixes the auxiliary telescope to the chariot in such a way that it 
can be displaced parallel to its axis, and he uses it to view the 
wires in the telescope to be tested If these remain unchanged 
in posiLion when the auxiliary telescope is shifted, the colbmation 
is correct; if not, the shift of the image determines the amount 
by which the wires must be adjusted in order to bring them into 
th^ focal plane of the lens. The chariot runs on a sliding piece 
which has been previously tested by the first method 

Mr Dash Thompson, in his "Notes upon the Antiquities 
of Tonga" {Journ Anth. Inst., xxxu p. Si), describes the 
famous trilithon, or Haamonga He inclines to one traditional 
account which relates that it was erected by Tui-ta-lui in the 
letter half of the fourteenth century It was built for him to 
sit upon during the Kava ceremonies out of reach of his people, 
as he so dreaded assassination. 

Skverai years ago, Mr Henry Balfour published an im¬ 
portant memoir on the musical bow, and in Lhe current Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (vol xxxu p. 156) he describes 
a superficially similar instrument, the goura, which Frobemus 
and Ankermann have confused with the musical bow proper 
The goura is a bow-hke instrument , one end of its string is 
fastened to a flattened quill, the other end of which is fastened 
to Lhe bow, and the string is thrown into vibration through the 
medium of the quill, which is caused to oscillate by being blown 
upon Those musical bows which have no resonator are held 
to the mouth when playing in order to increase 'lhe sound, but 
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With the gtmru the breath causes the vibration, whereas the 
vibration in the musical bow is caused by lapping dr plucking 
the string ' s 

The November issue of the Irish Naturalist is entirely 
devoted to the Belfast meeting of the Bnush Association, special 
attention being directed to papers connected with Ireland, 

^'Plankton" forms the subject of two papers in the 
Biologischts Ctntralblail ; the September issue contains an 
account of river-plankton by Mr A S Skorikow, while in the 
October number Mr. W Oswald bring* to 1 a close his survey 
of the theory of plankton in general 

A recent issue (vol iv part in ) of Annotatumes Zoologtcae 
fafonensis contains an account, by Messrs Ijlma arid Ikeda, of 
a rare squid collected at a great depth in the Sagami Sea. The 
specimen, which Js so delicate and trafiSlucent that it recalls a 
j^Uy-fiih, evidently belongs to the'genus Amphitretus, founded 
on a single somewhat damaged example 'dredged during the 
cruise of H'M'S. Cfictltengcr ’ It is apparently also referable to 
the type and only species of that ^enus, hitherto definitely known 
solely by the original specimen, although a squid taken some time 
ago In the Agulhas Stream may pertain to the same form. 
Amphitretus, as its name indicates, differs from all other 
cephalopoda in having the mantle fused in the middle line with 
the siphon, so that there are two openings of the gills into the 
gill-cavity on each side 

Messrs Lamb and Hanna have made some interesting 
experiments upon "the neutralising power of Rnti-venomous 
serum towards cobra venom and upon the deterioration of this 
serum through keeping. They find that the maximum amount of 
venoiji injected by a cobra into a bite is 45 milligrams, and, 
a&sumitig that man is as susceptible ns the most susceptible 
animal tested, viz the rat, estimate that for a man weighing 60 
kilograms who received Lius injection, about 37 c c of the fresh 
serumiiwould be required to save life. They also find that nnti- 
venomous serum undergoes a progressive and fairly rapid 
deterioration when stored in hot climates, and that this deterior¬ 
ation is greater and more rapid the higher the mean tempernlure 
to which it is subjeoted {Sttenhfic Memoirs, Government of 
India, new senes, No. I, Calcutta, 1902) 

Accor qjN(> lo ( the October number of the Agricultural , 
/filial o( the Cape of Good Hope, the Government entomo¬ 
logist, Mr, C P Lounsbury, has made an important discovery 
Iq regard to the propagation of the South African sheep and 
float disease known as '‘headwater" The so-called bont- 
tick has tntherto been found to be the only medium of spreading 
the disease. 11 A single specimen of this species, if fed on a 
headwater-sick animal as a larva or 1 seed’ tick, has been found 
capable of transmitting the malady with fatal effect. An animal 
pastured on veld heavily infested by the tick may drop thousands 
of pathogenic larvrc during its period of illness and may thus in 
directly serve for the almost total extermination of a flock in a few 
months. The terrible modality amongst healthy flocks, brought 
to the coast where the tick is abundant, is thus easily explained 
Pathogenic ltavre have been found to retain their ‘dangerous 
character until they are adujt They may take their second 
or nymph&l feeding on an ox or a npn-susccptibJa goat, and then 
in the third or final stage get on to a susceptible sheep or goat 
and give it deadly fever On the other hand, the disease appears 
to be non-transmissible through the egg-stage, and the species is 
normally non-palhogenic in all stages. A farm may be badly 
infested with bont-tick, yet be. entirely free from headwater. 11 
Since the other two common species are innocuous, it is hoped 
that by keeping down the bont-tlck the disease may gradually 
be stamped out. 
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A monograph of the North American UnjbeUffer^ sepre 
seating the joint work of Pi of. J. >1. Coulter and pr. /. N. 
Rose, has been mUM^a thescyenth yplume of contributions 
from the ijhe same authors treated 

this order 1868. 

The second published by the Botanical 

Department of Trinidad riririttans brief talkies on ihe tonka 
bean, newly-imprided mango (feta r ond cone Seedlings Analyses 
of several Trinidad seedlings yield' results' Which are very 
promising, An extra number, issued by the satne authorities, 
deals with the cultivation and curing of vanilla in Tahiti The 
species grown in that island Is mainly Vanilla pom/ona, which 
yields a less valuable fruit than Vanilla plamfoha The former 
variety has l)ris advantage, that the beans do not split so readily 
and are,'lherefore, more easily cured , ajao it beRts flower? twice 
a year Pollination • is artificially performed, and inefficient 
worker is said'to be able to pollinate two thousand (lowers in an 
eight hours 1 working day, ^C»rirg IB a very critical prpeess, as 
the heans-rweat on exposure to the sun, and they must then be 
covered with blankets and dried at an even temperature. ! * 

The report of Lhc Dominica Botanic Station during the year' 
ending March 31, 1902, containsirihtoh valuable information on 
the work of the establishment, supplied by ftTr. J Jones* the 
cursor ; on lhc experiment plots at the Agricultural School, hy 
Mr Tannock, ajid oh the cacao experiment plots, by Mr 
Whitfield Smith, the travelling superintendent of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department The monthly rainfall returns from fiyenty- 
f|ye station^ -jn the island are also given Of Lhe various 
experiments whh economic plants, it is interesting to observe 
that the attempts to introduce early English potatoes are far 
from being successful at present Of six varieties planted, Lhree 
failed completely, two did fairly well and the sixth did excel¬ 
lently A shipment of 4H0 pounds of these last was sent to 
Liverpool, but was not favourably received on the market, 
experts considering the tubers not bright enough Still, it is 
hoped that with further experiments the island may yet compete 
with the Canary Islands in the production of early potatoes and 
other vegetables for the English market. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies 
continues its series of useful pamphlets on subjects connected 
with the commercial development of these islands Mr A. 
Howard writes on the treatment of fungoid pests, dealiqg with 
them unde r the head of root, stem, leaf and fruit diseases 
The information supplied is for the most part general, but 
reference;,is made to the immunity from Lhc so-called 11 foot rot 11 
or “ mal di-gomma ” of sweet orange plants which have been ( 
grafted on sour-orange or grape-fruit stocks, and the advantage 
of treating sugar-cane cuLtings with Bordeaux mixture and t 
coating the ends with tar A second pamphlet gives a number 
of recipes for cooking West Indian yams, and is issued with the 
in ten I ion of educating the English and American people to 
appreciate this vegetable.' 

1 

We have received copies of two papers read by Mr H |W, G. 
Halbaum before the Institution of Mining Engineers, dealing 
with the difficult problem of mine ventilation and its reduction 
to simple graphicd calculations One of Mr. Hal baum's 
objects has been to furnish mining -engineers with n form of 
diagram which shall fulfil the Mine purpose in the study of mine 
ventilation that' has been 10 admirably served by Watt’s 
indicator lit the case of a steam engine- The second paper 
deals wirh an extension of the equivalent orifice theory, in 
which the writer calculates the relation between)the orifice jbf 
the ventilating fan and that of th* mine in order that the fan 
may develop its maximum efficiency. It is found that the L 
efficiency is greatest when the orifice of the mine Is between one?* 
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quaiter and one-half that of the fan, according to the kind of 
fan used. If the ratio of the orifices is one-third, the efficiency 
in all these fans is not more than 2 to 3 per cent below the 
maximum, but it falls rapidly when the ratio is outside Lhe 
limits £ and J Ilnherto there has been a “ good old theory ” 
among colliery woikers to have large airways and plenty of them, 
hut this theory Mr Halbaum compares to remedying the defects 
nf a pump by enlarging its suction pipe. The investigation is 
largely baaed on the theories of Mr Morgue, of Si Etienne, 
from whom, however, Mr Halbaum differs in certain particu¬ 
lars. We hope the auLhor will be successful in convincing 
mine owners that mathematical calculations are of more value 
Lhan '‘good old theories,” but the slow progress which mathe¬ 
maticians are able to effect in breaking down conservatism in 
other directions does not make his outLook hopeful. 

Wk have received the first number of West Iudia f a bi¬ 
monthly illustrated magazine of thirty pages, publ ished by 
Messrs. Lightbourn’s Sons, price ten cents Its contents are of 

a very general character, being "devoted to questions and 

persons and things generally,” in prose and verse The prin¬ 
cipal article in the issue before us is one by Mr. Francis Watts, 
on " Glimpses of the Leeward Islands ” The Picture Stone, 
at Harte’s Hay, St Kitts, is dealt with in verse by Dr 
Branch. ' ‘ 

UvnltR the title of The Illustrated Sdentifii Neivs, a new 
monthly journal devoted to popular science has made its ippcar 
ance, and we offer it best wishes for a long and successful career 
With the second number, an excellent full-page portrait of Lord 
Kelvin is presented as a supplement The journal is concerned 
with inventions and other aspects of engineering work as well ns 
with purely scientific advances There are, for instance, 

articles an the 4 7 gun and tile Diesel oil engine, as well as on 
such scientific sLudies as sounding the atmosphere with kites, 
Becquerel rays and Foucault's pendulum ■ Prof II H Turner 
lightens the pages wiLh a few anecdotes, and asks for other 
stories 0/ scientific men and manners This varied contents 
should find an interested public 

Tint thirty-fourth volume of the Transaction? and Troieedings 
of the New Zealand Institute, which deals with the year iqoi, 
runs to 627 pages and is illustrated by 42 plates When it is 
remembered that the Institute includes eight incorporated 
societies, the proceedings of each of which arc here reported, 
and that the Trans<iUion\ are concerned with zoology, botany, 
geology, chemistry, physics and miscellaneous subjects, the 
impossibility of describing the contents of the volume in a short 
note will he at once understood In his presidential address to 
the Auckland Institute, Mr, J Stewart considered, amongst 
others, the subject of technical education 11c insisted that a 
youth cannot be taught a trade at a technical school in a manner 
to enable hnn to take his place among those who haVe served a 
regular apprenticeship to that trade , but that the use of hig 
hands in mechanical handicraft is one of the easiest things for 
a young man to acquirer The great aim of technical education, 
he said, is to prepare the intellect to receive and master the 
scientific basis of all construction and of all manufactures A 
paper, also read befqre the Auckland Institute, by^Mr. Elsdon 
Best, desgnbes very fully jhe diversions of the " Wharc Tapere,” 
a house where the young people of a village gathered at Right, 
in order to amu^e themselves in various ways, and, gives an 
account of the games, amusements and Inals of skiH "practised 
by the Maori in forftier times A second contribution by Rfyi 
Beit of the same date to the same society contains notes upon 
witchcraft, magic rites and various superstitions as practised or 
believed by the old-time Maon Captain F W Hutton, 
F R S., is credited with numerous papers, treating of the beetles 
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of the Auckland Isles and other zoological subjects Other 
papers are by Profs Dendy, Denham, A P W Thomas, 
J Park and T II Eastcrfield, and whin the fift) four articles 
brought together in the volume by the director of llu Institute, 
Sir James Hector, K C M G , b R S , are considered, the con¬ 
clusion is reached that science is being worthily advanced by 
workers at the antipodes 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past weik include a Grctn Monkey ( Ci 1 lopt/het ns \ alhtt nhu\) 
from WesL Africa, presented by Mr T Turner; a Vervet 
Monkey ( Ccnopithecu\ Ialandit) from South Africa, presented 
by Mr E C Holland ; three Indian l’orphyrms i Porphyria 
calvus){jam Java, presented by Mr. A D Grange , a Woodcock 
[Seolopax rusinula) European, presented by Mr. W C Rtid r 
two Common Chameleons (ChamorUon vulgaris) from North 
Africa, presented by Mr L V Wash , a Smith’s Dwarf Lemur 
(Mtcroiebus smiths) from Madagascar, a Barnard’s P'irrakeet 
(Flatyccrius barnardi) from South Australia, deposited , a Slone 
Curlew [(TldiLtttWits trolopax) European, puicliascd 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

CoMl- I IQ02 b \S OllsERV HI I\ CltYMlN — Mr II O 
Barnard, of the Ceylon Survey, has cummumcUed some inter¬ 
esting del tils of Comet 1902 b, as ubservecT'by him in Ceylon, 
lu the Ceylon Ofnerju r 0/ October rr 1 

He records the comet’s appearance, using a, telescope of 
"moderate power,” as an egg shaped mass nf nebulosity hiving 
a very dislinc l star-like nucleus which is nf ,1 reddish colour, 
and a tail which extended to about i u 5 from the nucleus mi 
October 7, giving the whole object a "lidpolc” appearance, 
he further adds that it w is easily visible to the naked eye, whilst 
an opera glas^ showed \ faint trace of the tajl, but no nucleus 
Mr Barnard’s computations show tint the comet mere ispd its 
distance from the earLh by 45 million /'i7>nullum to S2 million) 
milts during the period October 8 to 28, inclusive, and that its 
diameter was 200,000 miles, its .volume 600 tulles that of the 
earth, whilst the length of the tail, on October 7, was about 
one tnillion miles ■' t 1 

Mr" Barnard expects the comet to be visible again, in Ceylon, 
just before sunrise in December 1 

New Minor Pi axe is Prof Max Wolf announces, an 
Nos 3821 and 3824 of the Ashonomi\\he Niithi uhten , Lhe 
discovery of five new minor planets The dales of discovery, 
positions and magnitudes of these objects are as follows — 
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The planet discovered by Prof Wolf on October 7 and 
designated 1902 J U. proved to be the same as (106) Dione 

Near Approach or Comei 1902 b to Mercury —A tele¬ 
gram from Prof Pickering, dated Cambridge, Mass , October 29, 
announces that Prof Seagrave finds that Comet 1902 b will 
approach to within two million miles of the planet Mercury on 
November 29 

HerrM Ebell, Kiel, has confirmed this telegram from Lt)e para¬ 
bolic elements published by Herr ElisSlrumgren in No 3821 of 
the Ashonomische Naihnckteis , and which were compuLed from 
observations made at Lick (September 1), Nicolaiew (Sep-' 
tember 20'4) and Slrasburg (OcLober 8'4). 1 Fjrom the 
ephemens accompanying these elements it u seen that the 
declination of the comet will be too southerly fdr any further 
observations to be made in England until about dhe middle of 
February, and that Us brightness at that tin^ {February 11) 
will be only 2 I times its brightness at the tim$ $Tits discovery, 
whilst by the end of February this ratio will be reduced to 06 
{Astr&nosnische NatknchUn , No. 3821) " ] 
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Three Stars with Large Proper Motions.— M. A. 
Verschaffel communicates to No. 3624 of the Astronomtsche 
Nachrichtcn the positions of the stars B D +24° 2419, 24‘2733 l 
and 24 ' 2733 9 i aj recently observed by him at Abbadia, and 
compares them with the positions given in the catalogue A G. 
Berlin B and brought to 1900 by the corrections for precession 
and secular variation given in the catalogue, thereby demon¬ 
strating the existence of a large amount of proper motion for 
each star 

Tiie Pyramid Spot on Jupiirr, —Herr Leo Brenner, in 
writing to The Observatory (No 324), explains the great dis¬ 
crepancies which have appeared beLween the portions, and 
■ velocity, 0/ the 11 pyramid ” spot as deiermincd by himself and 
,as determined by the English observers Messrs Denning and 
Phillips. 

He found that the centre of the formation travelled, during a 
year, at the mean velocity of o° 5 per day, and then Messrs, Den¬ 
ning and Phillips recorded that, according to observations made 
on June 28, it had moved at a mean velocity of nearly o per day 
for a period of nine days This great change of velocity seemed 
impossible, but Herr Brenner has found a solution to the diffi¬ 
culty in the observed fact Lhat it is not one spot that is being 
observed, but a series of three or four spots, and of these, Bomf 
are new formations of which Messrs Denning and Phillips had 
measured the position as though they were portions of the 
original spot, thus obtaining the great differences in position 
noted above 

Herr Brenner has arrived at the conclusion that neither the 
markings seen by him during August and September, nor those 
seen by the English observers on June 28, can be identical with 
the “pyramid'’ spot of last year, and these conclusions are 
strengthened by the observations of Seflor Comas SolA, which 
were published lately in the Bulletin tit la Socittt Astronornxque 
de France, 

Ephkmkris i-or Comet Tempel^-Swim —In continuation 
of the ephemens given in Astronomische Nachncktcn , No 3811, 
M J Bossert now publishes the following ephemens for this 
comet 
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T//E A UTOMA TIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE . 

'TTIE object of the automatic telephone exchange is Lo dispense 
1 wiLh the assistance of a third party in making connection 
between two subscribers Those who are at all familiar with 
the complexity of the connections and of the numerous devices 
needed in a modem exchange having a large number of sub¬ 
scribers will realise that to work out a system in which the tele¬ 
phone girl is replaced by an automatic arrangement is a matter 
requiring no little ingenuity, and will, perhaps, not be surprised 
that the problem has apparently only been attacked successfully 
on the other side of ihe Atlantic The American technical papers 
have shown that, during the past few years, the construction of 
automatic exchanges has received considerable attention and 
that several different systems have been worked out Some 
attempts have been made to introduce these into this country, 
but not with much success; in fact, until the last year or so 
England did not afford a promising held for Ihe introduction of 
automatic telephones unless for small private exchanges. In 
America, however, matters are different, and, as we have said, 
descriptions of two or three different systems In actual or experi¬ 
mental use have been published. One of these, recently de¬ 
scribed in the Si ienttjii American, is noteworthy for the fact 
that the automatic apparatus at the exchange is operated 
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mechanically so far as possible, the electrical control being reduced 
to a minimum. Greater trustworthiness, it is said, is obtained 
by this means, though we should be inclined to think that the 
wear and tear would also be greater. We do not know whether 
this, the Falter, system has had any extensive trial as yet. 
AnoLher system, which we propose to describe briefly, has been 
in operation in some parts of America for three or four years, 
and as it is being installed now in several large American towns, 
and is also being introduced into Germany and England, we 
may mdge that it has proved both trustworthy and economical 
In Chicago, an exchange on this system is being constructed with 
an ultimate capacity of 100,000 subscribers, 

This system is known as the “Strowger” system We have 
had an opportunity of inspecting a small model installation repre¬ 
senting part of an exchange suitable for 10,000 subscribers, and 
were struck by the case and simplicity of its working and its 
great convenience from the subscriber’s point of view. Of 
course, working a small portion of an exchange under exhibi¬ 
tion conditions is one thing and running the complete system 
continuously, with all the subscribers connected, is another ; 
but there was little to lead one to suppose that the working 
under the more arduous conditions of actual service would be 
any less satisfactory, and indeed the success which has attended 
the operation of three or four large exchanges in America is 
direct evidence to the contrary. One of these, at Fall River, 
Mass , has been in operation for two years and, with an 
ultimate capacity of 10,000 subscribers, already has 4000 con 
nected Apart from the clerical staff, only five people are re¬ 
quired to look after this exchange, and these are said to spend 
most or their Lime connecting up new subscribers, at night and 
on Sundays the exchange is left to take care of itself. 

We may first of all consider the subscriber’s instrument , this 
takes no more room than, and looks very much like, an 
ordinary wall set. There is, however, no magneto ringer, and 
on ihe front of the box is a circular metal disc having ten holes 
on the right-hand side numbered from o to 9 ; below this is a 
ringlng-up push Suppose a subscriber wishes to call up No. 
5603 , he takes his receiver off the hook in the usual manner 
and, putting his finger in the hole marked 5, rotates the disc 
until his finger comes against a stop , he then allows the disc 
to return to its normal position and repeats the operation with 
the holes marked 6, 8 and 3 in succession. He is now con¬ 
nected through, and if No. 5683 is engaged, will hear a buzzing 
in his receiver ; if not, he has only lo press the nnging-up push 
and wait until his call is answered When he puts back his 
receiver on the hook, all the connections are restored to their 
original condition The lime taken to get connected through 
— or to find out lhat the number you require is engaged—is 
considerably less than with the ordinary system, even when the 
exchange girl replies to your call and connects you up imme¬ 
diately, which, as telephone users know, happens but rarely. 

The apparatus at the exchange consists of a number of 
automatic switches known as “first” and “second selectors” 
and “connecting switches” The construction of all these is 
very similar, but is too complicated lo describe in detail , we 
can only indicate the principle upon which they work The 
switch consists of a semi-cylinder, along the axis of which is the 
switch-arm. This arm can be raised or lowered in ten steps 
and also rotated so Lhat its contact can be brought up to any of 
the contacts on the inside of the semi-cylinder; these are 
arranged in ten rows of ten contacts each. We may best under¬ 
stand the operation of these switches by following out what 
happens on ringing up, say, No 5683. Each subscriber has a 
“first selector”* switch of his own at the exchange, and the 
first movement of the dial on his instrument operates this 
switch. As he draws down the hole 5 to Lhe stop, a succession 
of five current impulses are sent along the line, and these raise 
the central switch-arm to the fifth row up on his switch This 
picks out all the subscribers whose numbers begin with 5000, by 
connecting the caller Lo the group of " second selectors u 
corresponding thereto; there are ten connecting or "trunk” 
lines leading from the first selectors to Lhe second, and the 
switch-arm, when it has risen to the fifth row, rotates until it 
icks out a disengaged trunk, passing over any which are in use 
y other subscribers The second movement of the dial operates 
the second selector in precisely the same way, raising its arm 
to the sixth row of contacts and causing it to rotate over that 
row until u picks out a disengaged trunk line leading to the 
group of subscribers with numbers beginning with 5600. The 
remaining two movements operate the selector switch and are 
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' slightly different ; the first raises the arm to the eighth row of 
contacts and the second rotates it to the third contact in that 
row The subscriber is now connected to No. 5683 and can 
ring him up if he U not engaged ; the signal that he is engaged 
is given through another set of contacts on the connector 
switch, an interrupted current being sent along the caller’s line 
aad causing his receiver to hum When the conversation is 
finished and the'caller bangs up his receiver, all the switches 
which be has been using return to their normal position 0/ rest, 
The exchange is run on the central-battery system and 
metallic circuits are used throughout It will be noticed that 
the subscriber's connections are duplicated at the exchange, one 
pair of wires running to the first selector and one to the con¬ 
tacts corresponding to his number on the connectors It is also 
obvious that the number of connections in one group of 
hundreds or thousands which can be made at once is limited 
by the number of trunk lines ; ten of these per hundred sub¬ 
scribers have been found to be practically sufficient, but the 
number could, of course, be increased without limit if it was 
found desirable. Once two subscribers are connected through, 
their conversation cannot be interrupted, since any attempt to 
call either up results merely in the caller receiving the busy 
signal, and any calling up between other subscribers does not 
affect the lines they are using This alone is a very great con¬ 
venience from the user’s point of view , in addition, the gain in 
time in getting connected up, the impossibility of getting on Lt> 
a wrong number except by the subscriber’s own fault and the 
secrecy of the system must be reckoned to its advantage So 
far as the exchange is concerned, the chief advantage lies in 
doing away with the exchange gnl ; the cost of maintenance is 
‘iftid to be no more than in a manually operated system, the 
floor space required for connections and switches about the 
same , there is, therefore, a slight saving in room, since none 
of the resting rooms which the strain upon the operators now 
renders necessary is required M S 


INSTANTANEOUS CHEMICAL REACTIONS 
AND THE THEORY OF ELECTROLYTIC 
DISSOCIATION 1 

T is generally held that instantaneous chemical reaction, if 
not ail chemical action, is dependent upon ions : in other 
words, that such reactions take place between electrolytes In 
order to test this point, the author has attempted precipitation by 
double decomposition (like the reaction between silver nitrate and 
hydrochloric acid) in solutions that are excellent insulators As 
a solvent benzene was chosen, though it seems Lhat petroleum 
ether or toluene would have been equally good. The benzene 
used was the best that is made by Kahlbaum, free from ihio- 
phen. It was allowed to stand for days over phosphorus 
pentoxide, from which it was distilled, and was finally kept 
standing over metallic sodium The conductivity was tested by 
comparison with that of air For this purpose an Arrhenius 
resistance cell, with plates less than a millimetre apart, was 
placed in series with a sensitive galvanometer, and a dynamo 
giving a pressure of no volts. When the cell contained air a 
slight movement of the needle could be seen on closing the 
circuit, and on replacing the air by benzene the deflection was 
somewhat less. The insulating properties were therefore 
good. 

Some difficulty was found in obtaining suitable solutes owing 
to the general insolubility of salts in hydrocarbons Certain 
oleates, however, are soluble, and those of copper, nickel and 
cobalt were used These were prepared by heaLing pure oleic 
acid with the calculated Quantity of standard solution of sodium 
hydroxide and then adding to this sodium oleate solution a 
slight excess of the sulphate of the heavy metal. The precipitate 
was thoroughly washed with water and finally dried at no 0 
The salts so obtained were analysed by reduction in hydrogen 

These oleates are readily soluable in benzene, even in the 
cold, and give colours similar to those of salts of the corre¬ 
sponding metals in aqueous solutions On heating the dark red 
solution of cobalt oleate in toluene It turns blue, and on cooling 
it again becomes red, in the same way as cobaltous salts change 
colour in aqueous solutions. It was found that 5 per cent 
solutions did not conduct any better than pure benzene. 
Metallic sodium does not cauBe any precipitation, and was, in 

1 Abstract of a paper lh the Journal of Physical Chemistry, vol. vl 
PP 1—14, 190s, by L. Kohlenberg 
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fact, used os a desiccating reagent , the only change that ever 
took place was the usual slight pinkish coloration that freshly 
cut surfaces always assume after a time Magntsium, aluminium 
and zinc have been kept in a copper oleate solution for weeks 
without in the least changing their appearance and lustre Tt is 
therefore abundantly proved that these oleates in benzene are 
not ionised Cryoscopic determination of the molecular wughl 
of copper oleate in benzene gave figures about 2400 and the 
boiling-point method about 2650, whereas the theoretical figure 
is 625 6, so that, according to the usual idea, the copper oleate 
would appear to be polymerised 

A solution of dry hydrochloric acid gas in benzene was next 
prepared The gas was obtained by dropping the iqueous 
solution into concentrated sulphuric acid and further drying by' 
sulphuric acid and phosphoric anhydride The conductivity of 
this solution was no higher than lhat of the benzene itself 
It does not attack the carbonates of sodium, calcium and barium, 
or bright magnesium ribbon Zinc, however, is attacked, 
whether amalgamated or not, but platinum in contact with it 
makes no difference, the hydrogen being evolved from the zinc 
alone Thus voltaic action is absent A dilute aqueous solution 
of the acid seemed to act rather less readily on amalgamated 
zinc than did the solution in benzene Similarly, contacL with 
platinum or other metals does not caLse magnesium to be acted 
on by the acid. Iron, nickel, cobalt, copper and cadmium are 
not attacked , tin and aluminium are slightly acted upon, and 
lead very slightly This is so whether ihc metals are by them¬ 
selves or in contact with others Metallic sodium is fairly 
rapidly attacked The chlorides of the metals acLed upon are 
practically insoluble in benzene 

In all the experiments, gnat pre-cautions were taken against 
moisture, the generators and oilier appai Uu', being connected 
to suitable drying trains The lUslt containing the benzene and 
substance to be tested was fitted with a doubly perforated rubber 
stopper, and was connected with the drying train of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid generator and also to a large tower filled with 
pumice and phosphoric anhydride before introducing the 
benzene and substance, the flask, stopper and connecting Lubes 
were heated to drive off moisture, and while still hot, the 
benzene and substance tu be tested weie quickly introduced and 
the whole at once connected with the train The air was then 
displaced with dry hjdrogcn, which passed through the hydro¬ 
chloric acid generator, and finally the acid was slowly evolved 
until Lhe train was saturated 

When dry hydrochloric acid gas is passed into a solution of 
copper oleate in benzene, there is formed insLanlly a heavy brown 
precipitate which is cupric chloride We have here, then, a case 
of instantaneous precipitation by double decomposition which is 
perfectly comparable with that of the formation of silver chloride 
in aqueous solutions, when silver nitrate solution is treated with 
hydrochloric acid Yet the benzene solutions conduct no better 
than benzene itself, nor is there the least perceptible increase 
of conductivity at the instant of the formation of the pre¬ 
cipitate The oleates of nickel and cobalt, when treated in 
benzene solutions with dry hydrochloric acid, react in a perfectly 
analogous manner Analysis showed the precipitation to be 
complete. 

It was found that the conductivity of two samples of anhydrous 
stannic chloride is no better than that of air. This salt mixes 
with benzene in all proportions, giving mixtures which are 
equally non-conductors Yet when such a soluLion is poured 
into a benzene solution of copper oleate, there forms instantly a 
heavy brown precipitate which is principally anhydrous cupric 
chloride The precipitate lakes down some of the stannic oleate 
which is formed with it and is difficult to manipulale, but 
analysis shows lhat the reaction is in Lhe main a simple double 
decomposition, 

Anhydrous phosphorus trichloride, arsenic trichloride and 
silicon tetrachloride are miscible in all proportions with benzeoe 
and give solutions which are insulators, like the solution of 
stannic chloride In each case, when a solution of copper oleate 
in benzene is treated with a soluLion of PCI 3 , AsCl a or SiCl 4 in 
the same solvent, copper 13 precipitated as a dark brown pre¬ 
cipitate This is essentially cupric chloride, but is in each case 
contaminated with some of the oleate 

We see, then, that IIC1, SnCl 4 , PCI 1, AaClj and SiCl 4 each 
precipitate cupric chloride from benzene solutions of copper 
oleate There is, then, apparently double decomposition by 
means of ions, and yet the solutions are non-conductors, showing 
that 10ns are not present. 
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As in the case of aqueous solutions, the solubility of the 
precipitate is diminished by adding excess of the precipitant. 
When dry hydrogen sulphide is passed into benzene solutions 
of the oleate of copper, nickel or cobalt, the sulphides of the 
metals are at once thrown down If these solutions are first 
saturated with hydrochloric acid so as to precipitate the chlorides 
ahd then saturated with dry hydrogen sulphide, the sulphides 
do not form. Stannic chloride dissolved in benzene was treated 
with dry hydrogen sulphide in large excess without any visible 
formation of sulphide , but on standing overnight there was 
a copious precipitate Arsenic trichloride in benzene showed 
a similar reluctance to form sulphide, but when petroleum 
ether was used as a solvent the formation was almost instan¬ 
taneous 

Hughes has found (hat dry hydrochloric acid will not react 
with dry ammonia, a fact which the author has confirmed. Yet 
when anhydrous benzene is treated with hydrochloric acid dried 
over sulphuric acid and phosphorus penloxidc, and then 
ammonia (evolved by heating lime mixed with ammonium 
chloride and dried by passing through a tower of lime and one 
of dry pumice covered with phosphorus pentoxide) is passed 
into the solution, a white, bulky precipitate of ammonium 
chloride at once forms , the benzene vapours are enough to 
cause the reaction to lake place. Neither of the solutions, nor 
fhe mixture, conduct better than benzene itself, nor is there any 
change of conductivity at the instant of mixing Similarly, 
when Anhydrous pyridine is mixed wilh benzene, the solution is 
a nonconductor. Hut when such a solution is mixed wilh a 
Solution Of hydrochloric atid in benzene there is at once formed 
a heavy precipitate of the hydrochloride. 

We must therefore conclude that instantaneous chemical re¬ 
actions are possible with non conducting solutions as well as 
with electrolytes VV R C. 

A MEDLhVAL TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 

pROR HAMMER, of Stuttgart, who has from time to time 
± published interesting contributions to the history of geodesy 
and of surveying instruments, has given in a recent number of 
'the Zcilschnft fur Vermessungvwtxm a detailed account of 
ReinholdV treatise on stirteying and mine surveying, a litlld- 
kderWn Work that enjoyed ‘great popularity in Germany in the 
Middle p Ages. In the bibliography appended to Brough’s 
M Mipe Surveying” (ninth edition, 1902, p 360), Reinhold’s 
'book appears as the earliest independent treatise on the subject 
In View of the far-reaching intluence exercised by the work, 

| a brief ahalysis of the contents may not be withouL interest 

Tfie'title of Lhe book is “ Grundlicher und warer Bencht vom 
Feldmessen " It was published at Saalfeld in 1574 by his son, 
Eramnis Reinhold Reinhold senior was born at Saalfeld in 1511 
und dldd there of the plague in 1553 From 1536 until his death 
‘he wa<professor at Wittenberg The main contents of lhe hook 
'would appear, therefore^ to have been written in the middle of the 
sixteenth century 1 ■ TheJpreface, written by Erasmus Remhold 
mni(W a physician, gives examples of errors made in surveying 
Thus, a large forest was measured thrice , the first determination 
gave an area of 26,000 acres, the second 36,000 acres, and the 
last 27,000 acres The author divides his “ Bencht 11 on survey- 
ing into five sections The first deals with the four rules of 
arithmetic, the extraction of square roots, &c , the second 
deals with the calculation of areas , the third with the dividing 
up of land , the fourth shows how the rules given may be applied 
in districts where othei measures of area are in use , and, lastly, 
the’fifth section enumerates the rules of surveying so as to 
enable, as the author puts it, a common man of sufficient intelli¬ 
gence to carry out his own measurements without further great 
ado. The second part of the work is devoted to an account of 
the quadrants and of the compass, and to a treatise in nineteen 
chapters on mine surveying 

Iii the first part of his book Reinhold complains that it is rare 
'to find' a town which uses the same names and sizes for field 
jurying as its neighbours. Mdrgen, Juchart, Tagwerk, 
'W^rinsmahd, llufe, Ilubicker, Arlacker, &c , are among the 
units of area met with. He therefore carefully enumerates his 
of length and area, flfith thd symbols used for them 
J thMu£hbuf the Iwok The unit of length is the rod {Rathe) 
of feet ( Werk\chuh\ each of whlth is acain divided into 
16‘fntgtr-breadihs {Ftngerbrcit). The unit bf area la the aefe 
{(Acker) of 150 square rods {gevierdt Rwtken) The Wetfachuh, 
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on which his whole system of measures is based, is dealt with 
by Reinhold in a peculiar manner, very characteristic of the 
period. He says in effect. how long, however, a "Werkschuh is, 
is known to everyone, or can easily be ascertained from any car¬ 
penter, mason or cabinet-maker Later on in Lhe volume he 
gives a woodcut showing the length of a third of this foot, from 
which it is evident that the Werkschuh was 281 millimetres loaf, 
and consequently Lhe Ruthe was 4 40 metres long, which 11 in 
close accord with the old Brunswick rod of 16 feet (4'566 
metres) A square rod would represent 20} square metres, and 
the unit of area, the Acker, would contain about 3040 square 
metres, which is in fair accord with several of the Morgen in 
use in Germany before the introduction of the metric system 
For the measurement of lengths, Reinhold advocates the use of 
a cord or rods A wire cord is preferred to a hemp one, as not 
being affected by weather or by varying tension. For setting 
out a right angle (he author makes use of the right-angled 
triangle wiLh the sides 3, 4 and 5 He also recommends the 
numlwrs 20, 21 and 29, as well as the approximation with the 
numbers 12, 12 and 17 (I2 z d I2 5 = 288, whereas I7 a = 289) 
In reference to the latter method, he reminds the reader that he 
writes for the common man who does not require everything to 
be weighed on a gold-balance Areas are calculated by means 
of rectangles, trapezoids and triangles, attention being given to 
the measurement of lakes and woods and other polygonal figures 
in which diagonals cannot be measured For the measurement 
of angles the compass is used. It is graduated into single degrees, 
each 5 degrees being numbered consecutively from o to 360°. 
The direction of the pointer in the illustration given represents 
a westerly declination of about 6 U Lastly, the trigonometrical 
solution of trmngles by the aid of a table of natural sines is ex¬ 
plained. The next section of the work deals exhaustively with 
the division of land Errors, it is pointed out, frequently occur 
which a good surveyor could easily prevent Every prince and 
town, therefore, should, as the author quaintly puts it, have a 
licensed, but nevertheless competent, surveyor. The second 
division of the whole work is devoted to mine surveying The 
instruments described include the compass, a good quadrant, a 
Whter-level and a hanging clinometer The unit of length 1 in 
mine* mtofturdmirtts was Lhe Lq.thtcr (faLhom) of 6sh6fcs,and 
the technical terms tbtfn used were much the same as those now 
in azague in German mines. 1 \ 

Such m brief are the contents of this remarkable treatise 
written 350 years ago Comparing it wiLh some of the most 
recently published text bonks on surveying, it is depressing to 
find how little is the progress that has been made in the instruc¬ 
tion in this important branch of engineering In a large treatise 
on the subject published this year the statement is made that a 
slight knowledge of geometry is necessary, and consequently a 
chapter is inserted in the middle of the book dealing with 
geometry, trigonometry and logarithms The development of 
the theory of measurements and the mathematical principles on 
which it is based, are neglected, and the author confines himself 
to enunciating mechanical rules for the testing of surveying instru¬ 
ments and for carrying out surveys This rule-of : thumb method 
of education was not enough for Reinhold in 1550, j Whilst, in 
1782 Prof Lempe, in his lectures at the Freiberg School of 
Mines and in his text-book, went still fiulher by ueging the 
necessity of learning and applying arithmetic, geometry,d plane 
and spherical trigonometry, and even analytical geometry and 
the elements of the differential and integral calculus, as the purest 
basis of a successful study of mine surveying. B II 13 , 


DYNAMIC INTERPRETATION OF CELL- 
DIVJSION . 1 

HE author came to the study of biology possessing, as a civil 
1 engineer, an equipment rare among Lhe disciples 6f r lhis 
science Some years ago he interpreted Lhe phenomena' of cell- 
division and karyukinesis as due to the play of New tomaitofbrces 
of equal potential but opposite sign, rather than, to 1 the jgfoas 
actions of pull or push performed by ordinary mechanicaliftaeg ; 
and was able to reproduce the spindle-figure and tentroaortetffcy 
a trough full of spirits of turpentine in which were suspended 
crystals of ^sulphate of quinmej and into which were inttoduced 
a pair of Wires joined to the poles of an electric machine After 
continued study under such masters as Giard, he now develops 

1 ^ " IatfrrAstaeiorv la division Cellular" By A Gallardo- 

*'Pp 101 (Beeooi Aiivj, 190a ) 
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the same conception and extends it in a, thesis for the doctorate 
The cytoplasm of a dividing cell is differentiated as the site of a 
field of force , the spindle with its asters is the visible embodi¬ 
ment of ihc lines of force f the centrosomes occupy the poles, 
that is the points of maximum potential and of physical equi¬ 
librium, though it is not legitimate to say that they are them¬ 
selves either the sources or Lhe causes of (he molecular stresses 
and strains. Where the centrosome expands into a large zoned 
astrosphere, as in the eg(*s of Rhynchelmis or Unio, the zones 
correspond to eauipotential surfaces It has been objected to 
such views that tney will not explain multipolar figures, such as 
often occur in nature hut a tnpolar figure can be formed in the 
above electric working model by introducing a third terminal put 
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to earth , while a quadripolar spindle can be reproduced by a 
magnetic model where iron-filings group themselves under the 
adion of fuur poles alternately arranged aI the consecutive angles 
of a square But perhaps the most convincing illustration is sup¬ 
plied by Lwo consecutive figures , the one (Fig 1) is a geometrical 
construction to represent the plane section of a field of force 
pasBing ihrough the poles, and displaying Lhe system of cqui- 
potential zones and lines of force, when the chfirges at the poles 
are + 5 and - 3 respectively , and the other (Fig 2) is the de- 
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hne&lion of an unequal mitosis in the connective tissue of a 
salamander-larva copied from F Reinke 
The splitting of Lhe chromosomes and the repartition of their 
twin moieties are referred to the same forces, which he terms 
” karyokinetic ” not to prejudge llieir real nature He suggests 
that in direct or amitotic divisions of the cell and nucleus the 
same foices are at work, although no material presentment of 
the lines of force is seen 

The whole of this part is admirably worked out - it is quite 
free from those mathematical short-cuts, which are, indeed, indis¬ 
pensable for the rapid daily work of the physicist, but which 
Faraday, the great investigator of polar forces, was able Lo dis 
»pense with, and which are for the most part incomprehensible 
d not revolting to the biologist 
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Gallardo regards heredity as the transmission from cell to 
cell of the power to develop such forces in due course That 
Ihesc forces are neither electric nor magnetic is certain It is 
unlikely that Uutschli's suggestion that they are osmotic is 
adequate, though doubtless osmosis does play a part in the pro¬ 
cess Gallardo is content for (he moment to regard them as 
" vital” forces, avowing that he is 50 far a vitalist as to admit 
that the phenomena of living beings present problems and cha¬ 
racters not found in inorganic or dead groupings of malLer 
He does not, however, accept J Roinke S s “ dominant ” 
hypothesis 

We ourselves greet this pamphlet the more cordially as em¬ 
bodying ideas lhat we have held for years—nay, have attempted 
lo work out The task, however, could only be accomplished 
by one who possessed a solid grasp of modern physical science 
as well ns of biological fact We may note lhat the device we 
have adopted for modelling in three dimensions Lhe karyukinelic 
hgures—a glass trough of glycerine in which are suspended the 
finest iron-filings, levigated in alcohol—will be found useful by 
lhe physicist, for by moving it from place Lo place in a magnetic 
field he can render the courses of the lines of force visible, and 
map them out in space for himself or his students 

Marcus IIartog 


THE RABBIT TEST IN' A US TEA LI A 1 

T was hoped and expected Lhat the long continued drought 
which has prevailed throughout eastern Australia for the 
last six years would at least have had a good influence in sub¬ 
duing the rabhil pest, but such docs not sLein Lo have bein Lhe 
case, The rabbits, like all oLher living animals, have suffered 
severely in certain districts, but on Lhe least mitigation of the 
drought ihey quickly recover themselves, and become as numerous 
and as destructive as ever Large tracts of country formerly ahle 
to maintain sheep have been abandoned, we are told, on account 
of the rabbit pest, and have gone to wastL in consequence of the 
futility of the various schemes Lhat have been tried for Lhe 
mitigation of this frighLful evil 

In Lhese circumstances, Mr William Rodier, of Tambua 
Station, Cobar, New South Wales, has clone well Lo reprint the 
pamphlet on this subject to which we directed attention orv 
a former occasion (Naiurk, M irch 21, 18B9), and to explain 
more fully the very simple and efficacious method by which he 
proposes lo detl with the rabbit pest Had lhe scheme put for¬ 
ward by Mr Rodier been adopted when it was first suggested, 
we do not doubt lhat the success which it hrs met wiLh on his 
own station would have followed it elscuhuc Hut, as we all 
know too well, the prophet has little honour in his own country, 
and, instead of following Mr Rodier’s excellent advice, the 
authorities have tried various other schemes that have in many 
cases only had the effect of augmenting Lhe evil 

Mr Rodier 1 *. plan for combating the rabbit pest is very simple 
It 1-. based on the well-known law of nature that polygamy is 
favourable to the increase of offspring and polyandry is 
unfavourable Rabbits usually live in a polygamous sLate One 
male impregnates a number of females and produces a large 
offspring Mr Rodier proposes lo convert this polygamy into- 
polyandry by catching the rabbits alive and killing all the 
females, while all the males are turned out again If ibis is 
done, the male rabbits become more numerous than the females, 
harass the female? by their constant attentions and injure their 
powers of breeding Thus the offspring becomes continually 
less numerous That this result will follow is illustrated by the 
case of public women, who seldom bear children and never 
produce large families, and by other facts well known lo science. 

The ordinary course pursued in trapping rabbits, in which 
all that are caught are killed, so far from diminishing the evil 
is much more likely to increase it. The great majority of the 
rabbits captured are sure to be males, because the male rabbits 
have Lhe habit of congregating in certain spots called ” buck- 
heaps " In these spots they are easily caught by the trappers, 
who are, of course, only anxious to kill as many as possible and 
to obtain the fees offered for their destruction by the Rabbit 
Aets Thus the males become diminished in numbers and the 
breed becomes increased. Various oLher modes of combaLing the 
rabbil pest have been tried in Australia, but all alike have proved 
to be failures Poisons of different descriptions have been much 

1 11 The Rabbit FeiU in Australia, its Cause and Us Cure." Dy W Rudier 
Fp 16 (Sydney, 1902 ) 
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used This is done by spreading poisoned pram about the runs 
of the rabbits or by poisoning the water-tanks. But poison 
has not turned out successful, and there is besides great objection 
La the employment of such a dangerous agent in any case. 

The introduction of some infectious disease to kill die rabbits 
has also been advocated, and even tried in certain districts, but 
it has not succeeded. In Lhis instance, even Pasteur attained no 
definite result. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Rodier’s plan, as set forth in his 
pamphlet, which in certainly theoretically correct, ought to be 
tried by the authorities on a large scale It would be easy to 
fence round a few thousand acres in one of the worst districts 
and see what effect will be produced by capturing the rabbits 
alive and killing only the females Mr Rodier tells us that his 
plan has succeeded well at Tambua Station, and there is every 
reason to suppose that it would succeed elsewhere if it were 
properly tried. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY , 1 

TIj'EW things have been more gratifying to those 11 seriously 11 
A interested in horticulture than the great improvement th.^t 
has taken place in the publications of the Royal Horticultural 
Society during the last few years The Society has more than 
recovered from the disasters that befell it at South Kensington 
The present year is not yet completed, but already more than 
one thousand new fellows have been elected There is every 
probability that the approaching centenary will be fittingly cele¬ 
brated by the erecljon of proper offices, including an exhibition 
hall and accommodation for the excellent Lindley Library. 
This latter is the property of certain trustees, but is inseparable 
from the Society so long as it exists as a corporate body in or 
near the metropolis 

One potent reason for the phenomenal success which has of 
late years distinguished the Society is to be found in the zeal, 
energy and organising faculty of the secretary In no respecL 
are these qualities more conspicuously illustrated than by the 
publications of the Society edited by him 

The papers contributed to the Journal have almost always 
been goud of their kind, but they were published at lrrtgular, 
often very long, intervals, *0 that interest in them flagged or 
disappeared entirely 

Under the editorship of the present secretary, the quality of 
the Journal has been more than maintained, whilst comparative 
regularity of publication has been ensured r so lhat those fellows 
whose distant residence precludes them from availing themselves 
to the full of their privileges may yet be assured Lh^t in the 
Journal, as now issued, they have a full equivalent for their 
subscription, and, as far as possible, are kept abreast of the 
proceedings at headquarters 

The current number shows an improvement on its predecessors 
in the fact that a larger infusion of original illustrations has 
been vouchsafed Among these wc may mention the three 
coloured plates illustrative of several of the more common 
fungi which attack garden plants The article on which these 
plates confer additional value is the production of Dr M C. 
Cooke, and we are glad to see it is marked 11 to be continued," for 
a more complete list of this kind than any that has yet appeared 
Is greatly wanted by gardeners. Another paper illustrated by 
original half-tone blocks is that on 1 ‘ plant communities" by Prof 
Carr, of Nottingham , at least we are not so familiar with them 
os with the numerous cuts which have done duty before in the 
various horticultural journals 

During the last year or two, a very useful addition has been 
made to the Society’s records in the shape of short abstracts 
from current horticultural literature relating to the garden and its 
inhabitants. These are supplied by a goodly number of trained 
experts, and when experience has taught them a due sense of pro- 
portion and a more rigid selection of what is appropriate to a 
horticultural journal, their value will be even greater than it is 
now This portion of ihe volume will require the greatest care 
in indexing, as without a comprehensive index reference will be 
ready hampered. The contents are so varied that further 
ctniled comment is impracticable It must suffice to say that 
all classes of horticulturists, practical, scientific) nrsLheltc or 
amateur, will find something 10 interest them in these pages. 

1 The Journal of the Royal Hor ticmltw al Society (September, 1902) 
Edited by ihe Rev. W Wilki, M A , Secretaiy, 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford. —The resolution, H That candidates shall not be re¬ 
quired to offer both Greek and Latin in the examination in 
slated subjects in Responsions/ 1 submitted to Congregation on 
Tuesday, was lost by 189 votes to 166 If the resolution had 
been carried, a proposal would have been brought forward on 
November 18, " Thai all candidates shall be expected to pass 
in two out of the four following languages :—Greek, Latin, 
French and German, one of the two being either Greek or 
Latin ” By the decision of Congregation on Tuesday, Greek 
remains a compulsory subject at Responsions for all candidates ; 
but the subject may be brought up again by a proposal to 
exempt candidates for honours in certain of the final schools 
from the compulsion of Greek. 

Mr George Herbert Grosvenor, B A., New College, has been 
appointed to the biological scholarship at Naples for the year 
1902-3 

Thf late Colonel Walter Montgomerie Neilson, who was 
the son of Ihe inventor of the hot-blast as applied to iron- 
smelting, and who, in a sense, was the founder of the locomo- 
live trade in the Glasgow district, has made a bequest of 500/ 
in memory of his father, Mr. fames Beaumont Neilson, to the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, for the estab¬ 
lishment of a gold medal and prize to be awarded each year to 
the best student of the College completing his course of study of 
three years for the diploma in mechanical engineering. The 
medal and pnze arc to continue the name of, and the invention 
by, Beaumont Neilson The medal will be of the value of 
10/ , and the prize will consist of books. 

Dr. G. R Tarkin, the organising agent for the trustees of 
the Rhodes scholarships, is at present in Oxford to consult with 
the University and college authorities before proceeding Lo 
frame, for the approval of the trustees, a scheme for the election 
of the scholars. I)r Parkin states thal according to Iheir size, 
each of the colleges seems prepared to Lake from two to five of 
the Rhodes scholars every year. This would give lo the smaller 
colleges six in all for the three years' scholarship, and to the 
larger colleges about fifteen, when the plan is in full operation 
The first year the bequest comes into operation there will be 
elected probably between seventy and seventy-five scholars, the 
same number for the second year, for the third year about 
thirty, aud in subsequent years the same proportion will be 
maintained 

In the course of an address delivered at the Liverpool 
School of Science on Saturday last, the Bishop of Liverpool 
remarked that the time had passed for e\er when Great 
Britain stood first and the other nations of the world no¬ 
where There was great need for energy and exertion, and 
great care must be taken to develop on educational lines as fast 
as possible Technical schools were meeting a real national 
need and helping to preserve the greatness of the Empire They 
were bringing British science and industry together, and in future 
they would find Lhat science would transfigure industry, and 
indusiry would make science more practical. But what were 
firsl needed were the unification of education and the full 
sympathy and cooperation of employer and employed, in which 
respect foreigners were somewhat ahead of us. 

M Boris Weinbrrg, qf the University of Odessa, has 
recently completed an interesting inquiry into the provisions for 
the practical study of science made in 206 laboratories m con¬ 
nection with colleges in Europe, America and Australia In 
March, 1900, M Weinberg sent a circular letter to the directors 
of all physical, mechanical, electrotechnical and chemico- 
physical laboratories mentioned in the 11 Minerva Jahrbuch, 1 ’ 
asking for information as to the number of demonstrators teaching 
in the laboratories In 1900 and in previous years so far back as 
1865, the number of students in the same years, the smallest 
number of students working at the same time in the laboratory, 
the hours devoted to practical work by each student during a 
week, and mAny similar points. His resuUs are now published, 
and deal with typical university colleges, medical schools, 
technical colleges, &c., of the countries of Europe, of the 
United States and of Australia The most valuable part of the 
information brought together in the pamphlet is the careful 
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analysis of the courses of study in physics in the different insti¬ 
tutions from which data were received. In lus circular to labor¬ 
atory directors, M, Weinberg tabulated some 910 typical prac¬ 
tical exercises in physics and requested that those worked in 
the laboratories might be underlined. It has thus been possible 
to institute an instructive comparison between the methods of 
different countries About four hundred physical Ialxiratones, 
having five hundred professors and eight hundred demonstrators 
or assistants, are recorded for the whole of the institutions for 
higher education in the world. In about one-fifth of these, 
practical work in physical manipulations is not earned on ; in 
the rest, there are about 25,000 students who pass eight hours a 
week in the laboratories during three semesters. In these four 
hundred hours passed in the laboratory a student, on the aver¬ 
age, performs sixty different experiments, or about two-thirds of 
ihe work for whicn the laboratory makes provision. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Science , October —An experimental in¬ 
vestigation into the existence of free 10ns in aqueous solutions of 
electrolytes, by Julius Olsen The well-known experiment of 
Ostwald and Nernst, which has been held to prove experi¬ 
mentally the existence of 10ns in solution, is criticised, and it is 
held that the conclusion arrived at does not necessarily follow, 
and that further proof is needed Experiments arc described 
which show that an electrolyte which has never been acted 
upon by a current behaves as if it contained particles charged 
wiLh electricity which are free to move, and these particles have 
not been produced by a current This corresponds to the de¬ 
finition oi free ions,—On the solution of problems in crystal¬ 
lography by means of graphical methods, based upon spherical 
and plane trigonometry, by S L Penfield It is shown that 
with the addition of certain stenographic scales and protractors 
to a set of ordinary drawing instruments, the lengthy calcula¬ 
tion s usual m determining the crystallographic constants can be 
avoided or, as an alternative, checked Several illustrated 
examples of the mode of application of this method are given — 
The estimation of bromic acid by the direct action of arsenious 
acid, by F A Gooch and J C Blake It is shown that 
bromates may be satisfactorily estimated by the direct action of 
arsemous acid, the few apparent discrepancies which were found 
being traced to the presence of chlorate as an impurity in the 
bromate —Solubilities of some carbon compounds, the densities 
of their solutions, by Clarence L Speyers Seven or eight 
carbon compounds of different types were examined in various 
solvents, including water, meth)l, ethyl and prop) 1 alcohols, 
chloroform and toluene The results are compared with those 
calculated from Schroedcr’i. formula, blit thL agreement is not 
good 

Ttansadtons of the American Mathematical Society Vol 111 
No 5 (July) —L E Dickson, on the group defined for any 
given field by the multiplication table of any given finite group 
The subject of Lhis paper is much the same as that of HurnsuliA 
in Proc L M S xxix ; the results, however, are obtained by a 
different meLhod, which does not involve the theory of continuous 
groups* The paper illustrates the importance of Frobemus s 
discovery of the group determinant Two examples arc given — 
O Stolz, postscript to a previous article on rectification of 
curves A comparison is made with Jordan’s treatment of the 
same theory,—O Bolza, proof of the sufficiency of Jacobi’s 
condition for a permanent sign of the second variation in the 
so-called iso peri metric problems. — IT E Hawkus, on hyper¬ 
complex number systems. The author develops the methods of 
l'eirce, and shows that they give an enumeration of all systems 
in less than six units which have moduli in more than one 
idempotent unit The systems for five units with two idcmpotent 
units are worked out in detail A discussion of mlpoUnt 
systems follows— W B. bite, on metabclian groups,—L. I 1 
Eiaenhart, on conjugate rectilinear congruences—D N Lehmer, 
constructive theory of the unicursal plane cubic by synthetic 
methods —L E Dickson, on the groups of Steiner in problems 
' of contact (continued from the January number). 

Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society (2) ix , No I 
(October) — O Bolza, examples in the calculus of variations — 
E. K. Hadnck, on the sufficient conditions in the calculus of 
variations. A convenient summary, based on lectures by 
Hilbert.—E B Wilson, reviews of recent books on mechanics 
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(Foppl, Volkmnnn, Picard) —V V Huntington, on a new 
edition of Stolz’s " Allgcmeine Arithmetik," with an account of 
Peano's definition of number — E, J. Wilczynski, an obituary 
nonce of Fucha. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Physical Society, October 31.—Prof S P Thompson, 
president, in the chair —A paper on the existence of a relationship 
between the spectra of some elements and the squares of their 
atomic weights, by Dr W M. Watts, was rend by Prof Everett 
The author has deLected two kinds of relation between the 
spectra of some allied elements. In Lhe first kind, which is 
illustrated by comparisons between zinc, cadmium and mercury, 
and also between gallium and indium, the differences between 
the oscillation frequencies of certain lines of one element are 
to the differences between the oscillation frequencies of Lhe 
corresponding lines of another as Lhe squares of their atomic 
weights In the second kind, the relation is not between two, 
but Detween three spectra, and is illustrated by the trio potassium, 
rubidium and c-esium, as well as by the trio calcium, strontium 
and barium The element of greater atomic weight has the 
smaller frequency, and, in comparing corresponding lines, one 
from each of the three spectra, the differences of frequency are 
proportional to the differences between Lhe squares of the atomic 
weights If each of the speclral lines in question is represented by 
a point the coordinates o( which are “ frequency” and “square of 
atomic weight,” the three points which represent three corre¬ 
sponding spectral lines will lie on one straight line in the diagram, 
and these straight lines will be parallel lor all the components 
of a given set of corresponding groups When a similar mode 
of plotting by points is employed to exhibit the first kind of 
relation, the joins of corresponding points meet in a point which 
lies on the axis of frequencies, m other words, on the line of 
zero atomic weight This relation was .ndicatcd by Ramage 
about a year ago as holding for corresponding doublets and 
triplets —A paper on the size of iLoins was read by Mr H V 
Ridout This investigation deals with the size of dissociated 
atoms, or ions, and the results obtained refer to a dissociated 
atom as the smallest quantity of matter which cun lake part in 
an electrolytic action The elemenL chosen is hydrogen, and 
the author concludes that, in round numbers, 114^ million atoms 
are necessary to form a line one centimetre long The method 
employed consists in hruling a pair of spheres which would be 
charged by the quantity of electricity known to be necessary to 
electrolyse a given quantity of Lhe body under examination—in 
this case waler—to the knuwn diHerence of potential of Us 10ns 
bnim this the size of Lhe aLoms is deduced, subject to certain 
assumptions enumerated and discussed in the paper Lord 
Kelvin remarked ihat he had ofien concerned himself with Lhe 
size of atoms, and pointed ouL Lhat the value obtained by the 
author fur the diamelcr of a hydrogen ion wo almost exactly 
one half of that which he had nbtamid for the diameter of a 
molecule of hydrogen The fact, however, might be a 

coincidence He had dealt with a sphere which would have 
the same effect as a double atom of hydrogen While avoiding 
the assumption that atoms are hard and spherical, it was usurl 
to treat them as such for purposes of calculation. The paper 
was an important one, but Lhere were many assumptions which 
required looking into Lord Kelvin said that, in dealing with 
the subject of atoms it was necessary to consider the atoms of 
electricity The atomic Lheory of electricity, now almost 
universally accepted, had been thought of by baraday and 
Clerk-Maxwell and definitely proposed by Helmholtz The 
atoms of electricity were very much smaller than the atoms of 
matter, and permeated freely through the spaces occupied by 
these greater atoms and also freely through space not occupied 
by them An atom of electricity in the interior uf an atom of 
matter experienced electric force towards the centre of lhe atom. 
We were forced to conclude that every kind of matter had elec¬ 
tricity in it, and Lorenz had named electncily as the moving thing 
in atomic vibrations If the electnons, or atoms of electricity, 
succeeded in getting out of the atoms of matter, they proceeded 
with the velociLy of light and Lhe body was radioactive It was 
therefore not surprising that some bodies showed radioactive 
properties, but rather surprising that such properties were not 
shown by all forms of matter. Our knowledge of this subject, 
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which originated with the discovery of the Becquercl rays, had 
been greatly advanced by the experiments carried oat at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and he had no doubt that in the next two 
or three years much light would be thrown upon this important 
matter —Prof H. L Callendar exhibited some vacuum 
calorimeters Three of the calorimeters were for the deter¬ 
mination of the specific heat of mercury, water and steam 
respectively by Lhe steady Aow method The fourth was a 
vacuum-jacketed Bunsen calorimeter Prof Callendar gave 
some details of the instruments and described the method of 
using them. — Miss A Everett exhibited some photographs of 
cross-sections of hollow pencils formed by oblique transmission 
through an annulus of a lens The direct rays of an arc light 
were allowed to pass through an annulus of a convex lens Lilted 
to an angle of 45° with their direction and placed at a distance 
of about twice ns focal length from the btc The photographic 
plate was placed at right angles to Lhe beam, and a senes of 
exposures was made at gradually increasing distances from Lhe 
lens Two series of photographs were shown, lhe first series 
from a plano-convex lens with one annulus and the secind 
from a double convex lens with two annuli 

Zoological Society, November 4 -Mr t. A Boulenger, 
F.R S , vice-president, in lhe chair —Dr C \V Andrews gave 
an account, illustrated by lantern slide*, of the paleontological 
discoveries made by himself and Mr H T. L Ueadnell during 
■their lecent visit tn the hay urn, Egypl —A communication was 
re id from Mr K Shelford dealing with the mimetic insects 
and spiders of Borneo and Singapore —Mr C Tale Regan 
■read a paper on the clarification of the fishes of the suborder 
PlectognaLhi —A communication from Lieut fcolonel J M 
Fawcett contained notes on the transformations of the butterfly 
Paptlio dardanus and the moth Phi lamp? lus megaera^ and 
descriptions of two new species of moths under the names 
Kabdona tho and DermaUipa da\tia —Mr Oldfield Thomas 
read a paper on the mammals collected by Mr Edward Degen 
during his recent expedition to Lake Tsana, Abyssinia —A 
communication was read from the lion Walter Rothschild, 
in which he stated his opinion that Lhe elk described by Mr 
Lydekker as A/ces bedjordiac was, if not a valid species, a 
distinct subspecies, and not a variety as had been supposed by 
Mr II J. Elwes 

Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, October 27.—Prof Macalister, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair —A case of extreme visceral dislocation, with re¬ 
marks on the functional interpretation of the agminated glands of 
the intestine, by Dr E Barclay-Smith —Notes on the genus 
Lipans, by Mr J, J. Lister Among other points, attention was 
drawn to the difference between the conspicuous satiny-white col¬ 
ouring of the three species Porthc.ua chrysorrhaca, P auj tflua and 
Ltpai jj saltcis and the quiet bufls, browns and blacks of lhe other 
members of the family, conforming closely with their environ¬ 
ment , and it was pointed out that there is a considerable body 
-of evidence showing that Lhe conspicuous species arc noxious to 
other animals, both in Lhe larval and adult sLate, by reason of 
the urticating properties of the hairs —Notes on the anatomy of 
Macrozamia heitromera , by Miss A. Robertson — Further 
experiments on radio-activity from ram, by Mr C T, R 
Wilson In a paper read before this Society on May 5, experi¬ 
ments were described which showed that a vessel, in wnicb 
freshly fallen rain haa been evaporated to dryness, shows radio¬ 
active properties lasting for a few hours only. Many samples of 
freshly fallen rain have since that dale been tested both here and 
at Peebles, and all have shown this effect The magnitude of 
the effect obtained from a given quantity of rain has nearly 
Always been of the same order, whether the rain has consisted 
of large or small drops, and whether it has been collected by 
day or by night, at the beginning of a showtr or after some 
hours of continuous heavy rainfall. Once, however, during a 
thunderstorm an abnormally large effect was obtained The 
radio-activity is obtained equally well, whether the rain is boiled 
down in platinum or porcelain vessels It is not destrujed by 
porcelain vessels. It is not destroyed by heating the Vessel to 
dull redness , in this, as in other points, it resembles the induced 
radio-activity obtained on negatively charged wires From 
190 c c. of rain a precipitate was obtained sufficiently radio¬ 
active to incicasc lhe ionisation within the testing vessel to 
about lOO limes Us normal value , to enter the vessel the rays 
had to penetrate nlummium about o 00032 cm in thickness 
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The intensity of Lhe radio-acliwty falls to about one-fourth of 
its initial value in an hour, like that obtained by evaporation. 
Similar precipiLates formed in lap-water or in rain-water Lhathas 
stood for twenty-four hours are quite inactive. 

Manchester, 

Literary and Philosophical Society, November 4. 
—Mr. Charles Bailey, president, in the chair.—Mr Francis 
Jones read a paper on Lhe action of alkalis on glass 
and on paraffin, in which he pointed out that, while It is 
generally acknowledged that alkalis in course of time act on 
glass, there is considerable difference of opinion among chemists 
as to wheLher this action interferes with the well-known test 
for carbon dioxide in air, generally known as Pettenkofer’s, but 
which was first described by Dalton in a paper read before this 
Society in 1802 Solutions nf lime, strontia and baryta of known 
strength were left in glass bottles at Lhe ordinary temperature 
for several months, and the strength of each was ascertained 
from time to Lime It was found that the lime water lost 
strength more rapidly than the others, and that baryta could be 
kept in glass bottles for a period of twenty months without 
suffering any material loss in strength Similar solutions were 
left in contact with finely divided silica and with powdered 
glass, and again it was found that lime water acted on these 
Loilics more rapidly than the other two The action on glaka 
bottles, however, is not so rapid as to prevent any three of 
these alkaline solutions being used for Fetlenlcofer’s test It 
has been suggested Lhat bottles used for this test should be 
coated wiLh paraffin wax to prevent the contact of the alkaline 
liquid with the glass, but the author shows Lhat lime, strontia 
and baryta lose strength in conLact with paraffin, the action of 
baryta being much more energetic than Lhat of either lime er 
strontia Some baryta solution in contact with paraffin for 
five months was very nearly neutral at the end of lhat period. 
Consequently, the storing of standard baryta solutions in 
paraffined bottles is quite inadmissible. —Sir W If Bailey 
exhibited the working model of the switchback centrifugal 
railway invented and made by Richard Roberts —Mr W. E 
Hoyle exhibited some coloured photographic lantern slides 
prepared by the Sanger Shepherd process 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, November 3 —M. Bouquet de la 
Grye in the chair —On two Trypanosomes of Transvaal cattle, 
by M A Laveran Details are given of the mode of growth 
and multiplication of Tr Thcilen t the cause of the cattle 
disease known as Galziekte Another Trypanosome, found by 
M Theiler in the blond of an ox, is regarded by the author as 
a new species, to which the name of Tr transvaahensc is 
given —On the equality of the velocity of propagation of the 
X rays and of light in air, by M R Blondlot On the sup¬ 
position that Lhe velocities of the X-rays and the Hertzian waves 
are equal, it can be predicted that the reinforcing effect of an 
X-ray tube upon a spark discharge ought to pass through a 
maximum for a certain position of the tube with regard to the 
spaik, and this conclusion has been confirmed by experiment 
The same hypothesis allows of the calculation in advance of the 
displacements lhat the position of the tube corresponding to this 
maximum ought to undergo in consequence of changes in the 
conducting wires or in the detonator This was also confirmed 
experimentally, one method giving for the ratio of the velocities 
o 97 and the other o 93 The whole of the experimental facts 
lead to the conclusion that the velocity of propagation of the 
X-rays is equal to Lhat of the Hertzian waves or of light in air 
—On some recent sunsets, by M Perrotin The recent sun¬ 
set glows are compared with the similar ones in 1883, and the 
hypo hesis of their volcanic origin is considered II is pointed out 
that the phenomena occurred in the same month in both years, 
which would lend to suggest lhat their origin was rather due to 
meteorological conditions than to after effects of volcanic erup¬ 
tions —The analysis of nine specimens of air collected in the 
galleries of a coal mine, by M Nestor Gr^haut The carbonic 
acid was found to vaiy between 1 o and 1 8 per cent , methane 
between 3 5 and 7 5 per cent,, and oxygen between 16 I 
and 18 per cent Attention is drawn to the high per¬ 
centage of marth gas, which in three cases was present in 
sufficient quantity to foim an explosive mixture —On the mono- 
giaphic resolution of the tnangle of position for a given latitude, 
by M Maurice d’Ocngnc —On uniform trarnccndemals defined 
by differential (qualions of the second order, by M R Liouville. 
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_On the formation of liquid drops and the law of Tate, by 

MM A. Leduc add P. SOcerdote A reply to the criticisms of 
MM P A. Guy? and L. Pcrrot,—Remarks on a recent note by 
M Ponsot on the electromotive force of a thermoelectric couple, 
by M H. Pellat —On the electrical resistance of lead sulphide 
at very low temperatures, by M Edmond van Aubel. The 
resistance of the lead sulphide was found to diminish as the 
temperature was lowered. The experiments were carried out 
over a range of temperature between the boiling point of liquid 
air and the ordinary temperature of the room The results are 
not in accord with the previous work of Guinchant and Streinlz 

_On a chlorosulphate of aluminium', by M A Recoura. 'The 

aluminium compound isolated proved to possess! the formula 
AlSp 4 Cl,6HaO, analogous with the similar chromium previously 
described —On a general method for the preparation of the 
metallic nitrides, by M GunLz By heating various, metallic 
chlorides with lithium nitride, several new nitrides have been 
obtained ; among these are two new niLrides of iron having the 
composition Fe 8 N a and FeN , chromic chloride gives CrN. By 
working with liLhium hydride instead of the nitride, metallic 
hydrides are obtained, but in many cases the reaction is so 
violent that the hydrides formed are decomposed The con¬ 
ditions necessary to prevent this decomposition are now being 
studied —On barium ammonium and barium amide, by M. 
Mentrel. Barium ammonium is readily formed by the action of 
barium on ammonia at - 23 0 C , the dissociation pressures being 
measured for temperatures between -63° and 28" C Nitric 
oxide is absorbed by this substance at low temperatures, barium 
hyponilnte being formed , carbon monoxide is also absorbed 
under similar conditions, forming a new compound, barium car¬ 
bonyl, Ba(CO) a , a yellow, solid body which decomposes without 
explosion in contact with air, or on heating Metallic barium, 
heated at 280° in a current of dry ammonia, gives barium 
amide.—On some products of the oxidation of aniline by atmo¬ 
spheric oxygen, by M C I Istrati By the prolonged action of 
air on boiling aniline, three new crystalline substances of high 
molecular weight and unknown constitution were obtained — 
On a new albuminoid material extracted from maize, by MM. 
E Donard and II Labb^ The new substance, which is 
present in maize to the extent of about 4 per cent , and which 
is best extracted by boiling amyl alcohol, IS given the name of 
maisme' It possesses properlies which distinguish it from the 
albuminoid matters obtained from other cereals —On the estima¬ 
tion of carbon monoxide and carbonic acid in vitiated air, by 
M. Ferdinand Jean An application of lh 4 minimetnc method 
to the examination of air, requiring no skilled manipulation in 
its use.—Researches on the budding of Rhahdoplnira Af or man >11, 
by MM C Vaney and A. Conte —On the fibrillar continuity 
of the epithelial cells in the Nebaha, by M Alphonse Labr£.— 
On vital rhythm, by MM. Vaschide and Cl Vurpas 

Nkw South Waiks j 

Royal Society, September 3 —Prof. Warren, president, in 
the chair —Languages of some mlive tribes of Queensland, 
New South Wales anti Victoria, by Mr R II Mathews This 
paper dealt fully with the grammatical structure of the speech 
of the native tribes inhabiting the Murray River along the 
Victorian frontier, and stretching thence northerly through the 
central and western districts of New South Wales to the 29th 
parallel of latitude, andcontinumg on wards far into Queensland.— 
(1) Current papers, No' 7 ; (2) Meteorological notes, by Mr H C 
Russell, CmG.FR S.—Meteoric dusts. New South Wales, 
by Prof Liversidge, F R S. ( The term ,meteoric dust is used 
because it is commonly applied to the,materials forming the 
subject of this paper j it is not intended to state that the dusts 
are necessarily of cosmic or extra-terrestrial origin The 
specimens described and exhibited were from Moruya (fell on 
December 15, 1880)'; from Uralla (fell on December 14, 1882) , 
from near Broken Hill (fell 1896) ; from Menindie (fell on 
June 17. 1899); and Pambula (fell on October 5, 1899) Dust 
from the roof-beams, and mud from a covered cistern at the 
University and from the roof of the ObservaLory, Sydney, all 
three were collected in 1882. All ( the dusts are of a reddish 
colour except those from the University and Observatory, which 
are grey. The red dusts are mainly siliceous and argillaceous, 
and look as if they had come from dried-up water-holes, they 
contain a variety of organic and mineral malters such as'might 
be expected from such a source, and in addition magnetite and 
metallic iron ; the latter contains cbbalt and nickel, which seems 
to indicate that the dusts contain some cosmic or extra-terrestna 
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materials, part of which may have settled down and become 
mingled with the undoubted superficial terrestrial deposits, and 
part may have been derived directly frpm the atmosphere. The 
University and Observatory dusts also yielded magnetite and 
metallic,iron containing cobalt and nickel, and the University 
dust yielded particles of gold , the Observatory dus>t has yqt to be 
tested , The Moruya, Menindie and Birner red dusts yielded 
particles of gold ; the others have yet to be examined [ Fuller 
information is given in the paper as to the constituents and 
chemical composition of the dusts, and analyses of volcanic and 
other dusts for comparison.—A rapid method of estimating lime, 
by Mr F. B. Guthrie and Mr C R Barker 

Linpean Society, August 27.—Mr J II. Maiden, president, 
in the chair —Or\ a new Cryptocarya from Lord Howe Island, 
by Mr J H Maiden The ", black plum ” of ,Lord, Ilowe 
Island, tnc flowers of whichhave only recently been available, is 
shown to be new and described under ,(he name Cryptotarya. 
Gregsom It is al^so shown that an Elae icarpua occurs on the 
island, although the mTterlal at 1 present availahle'is insufficient 
to determine the species , Also that the Symplocos on the 
island, hitherto looked upon as S StawelU^ is in reality new to 
science, and has been, named S candelabrum by Brand. Carl 
Mez, the monographer of Lhe order Myrsinacere, has shown 
that there is no true Myrsine on the island, but that the genus 
Rapanea is represented by two species, R. pla/ys/tgma, Mez 
{A/yrsine platysti^ma y F v. M J and R tnyr/t/ltna t Mez, sp.n — 
Life histories of, and notes on, Australian Neuroplera, by Mr 
W W Fruggitt One species of the family Panorpid L i: 
{Rittuus australis , Klug) and twelve of the family IlemerobndtE 
are treated of —Some records of New South Wales mosses, by 
Mr W Forsyth Righty-one species or forms are noted Of 
these, six forms are new, thirty nine are additions to the knoyvn 
flora of the State, one is new for Australia, while the remainder 
are recorded from new or additional localities The paper 
concludes with a list of thirty-three species collected in the 
neighbourhood of the Jenolan caves — Census Muscorum 
AustralicnMum a classified catalogue of the frondose mosses 
of Australia and Tasmania, collated from available publications 
and herbaria, by the Rev Walter W Watts and,Th6ma^ 
Whitelegge Part 1 , comprising about 530 species —The ulcer 
disease (black ophthalmia?) of rainbow Irout, by Mr, R Greig 
SmiLh. The ulcer disease , of rainbow trout 10 W6 

identical with .the, bropk itpiul^hseaaaof Aiilerltan writers. The 
disttoe. caMod black ophthalmia recently occurred at the same 
Tune as the ulcer disease in a tank of rainbow trout, but there 
is reason to believe that these two are not the same disease. 
From the ulcers, ATicrocotius pyo^ettes was isolated. This 
produces somewhat similar lesions in mammals The action 
of the micrococcus in trout appeared to be influenced by'the 
unhealthy conditions to which the fishes had been subjected 

, . . 1 L 

September 24 —Mr. J IL Maiden, 1 president, in the 
chair — Australian fungi, n^w or unrecorded Decades 
1 -u., by Mr D McAlpine —On a new species of Ar- 
diaia from New Soiith Wales, by Mr R T. Baker —Notes 
on Prusobranchiata Part 1 Lotonum, by Mr' II Lcighlon 
Kesteven The first.portion of the paper is a discussion of the 
synonymy of the genua and family The conclusions are in 
favour of the adoption of Montfort’s name Lotonum for 
the genus, and Harris’s Lotonidjc for the family The 

second part deals with the arrangement of the species of the 

genus —The bacterial origin of lhe gums of the arabin 'group, 

by Mr R. Greig Smith (1) The soluble (ambin) wattle 

gums A bacterium {Bad auznae, n sp ) was found in pure 
culture in the tissues of At ana bmrrvata from which gum was 
exUding In the laboratory it produced a gum which behaved 
to reagents, gave the same oxidation products and contained 
the Bame constituents, viz arabman and gulactan, as the 
naLural gum. This soluble gum, and probably all others of a 
similar nature, are therefore of bacLenal origin, a circumstance 
which had been suggested by the irregular distribution of gum¬ 
bearing trees 1 (11) The insoluble (metarabin) wattle gums In 
company with Bad araciae l a bacterium ( Bad. ’ wicfarabinum, 
n. sp ) was separated from the hast of jfcacia pcnnmervis 
affected with gumming In artificial culture'it formed a gum 
which swelled with water like the metaratilji,',gflim. The gum 
gives the same reactions and contains i|j& mny: arabinan- 
ga lac tap complex as the natural gum. m^tarabin is, 

thefre/Src,' the ’ product of Lhis organism.—Revision of the 
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Australian Curculiomds belonging to Lhe subfamily Crypto- 
rhynchides, by Mr. Arthur M Lea.—Descriptions of some new 
Araneideof New South Wales, No. 10, by Mr. W. J. Rainbow. 
Three new species, referable to the genera Storena, Aiuneus 
and Stephanopsis, are described and figured.—Notes on some 
New South Wales he pa tics, by the Rev. W. Walter Watts. 
Twenty-three species are recorded, the majority of them collected 
on the Richmond and Brunswick rivers 

CdTPINGEN. 

Royal Society of Sciences. — The NachnchUn (physico- 
mathematical Bection), part v. for 1902, contains the following 
memoirs communicated to the Society :— 

July 12 :—W. Voigt: Further contributions to the explan¬ 
ation of the properties of pleochroic crystals H. Vuchting : On 
experimental anatomy (of plants). 

July 26 —F Schmidt: The body-musculature of Branchio- 
bdtlla parasita . W. Kaufmann - The electromagnetic mass of 
the electron. O. Wallach . Researches (xi.) from the Univer¬ 
sity Chemical Laboratory of Gottingen—(1) on the isomeris¬ 
ation of cyclic hydrocarbons and ketones ; (2) on the transform¬ 
ation of cyclic ketones into bases of nitrogenous ring-systems. 
W Voi^t * New observations on magneto-optic phenomena in 
absorption bands. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY . November 13 

Mathematical Society, at j 30 —Address on ihe Infinite and ihe 
Infinlieiimal In Mathematical Analysis Dr E W Hobson—Ueber deq 
Sate der Gleichheit deT Bomiwinkel im gleichachcnkhgon Dreieck Dr 
D Hilbert —The Summation of a Certain Series Prof. A C. Dixon — 
Expansion by Means of Lamfii Functions Prof A C Dixon — Sets of 
Intervals W H Young —Note on Unclosed Seta of Points defined as 
the Limit! of a Sequence of Closed Sets of Points . W H Yount —Wave 
Propagation in Two Dimensions , Prof. H Lamb —The Continuation of 
Certain Fundamental Powers Senes Prof M J M Hill-—A Geodesic 
on a Spheroid and an Associated Ellipse L Crawford —The Fropiga 
lion ol Light in a Uniaxal Crystal Prof A W, Conway —A New Con¬ 
nection between Legendre Functions and Bessel Functions E T 
Whittaker 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, at B —Presidential Address by 
Mr James Swinburne. 

FRIDAY^ November 14 

Royal Astronomical Society, at 5—Another Form of MicTomeler for 
Measuring Slur Positions H C Russell.—Kphemeris for Physical 
Observations of the Moon for 1903 A C D Crommelin - Steren^ropic 
Pictures of Cornel Pernne Max Wolf—On lhe Images Formed by n 
Parabolic Mirror, second paper—Influence on lhe Measurement and Re¬ 
duction oT a Pholognph H C Plummer —Syr la Precision des Mesures 
Photoprnphlques M Jxcwy—Hcischel s Nebulous Regions compared 
with Photographs taken w|||i ihe 2Q-mch Reflector and 5-mch Cooke 
Lens Irnac Roberts —Passible papers On lhe Proper Motion of 
iJright Stars Relatively tu taint in the Zones near 30” North Declina¬ 
tion. H H Turner, —On a Standard Scale of "Seeing" Fercival 
Lowell, 

Phvmcai Society, at 5 —The Theory of the Aluminium Electrode f)r- 
W W Tayler and J K H Inglis —A Determination of ihe Ratio of 
the Specific Heat* at Constant Pressure and nt Constant Volume for 
Air and Steam W T Makuwer 

TUESDA Y, November 18. 

Royal Statistical Society, at 5 30 —Annual Address by the President, 
Major P G Crmglr, C H 

Institution of Civil Encinerrs, at B — Pa/ct io be further discussed 
Electric Tramway* C Hopkinion, D Hopkmuon and K l&lhot 

Minerai ot.iCAL Society, nt B,—On some Swiss Minerals Prof Lewis 
—On Prouftiue . Mr Lamplugh - On SeligmatiniLe and Baumhauerite 
Mr Solly 

Zoological Society, at B 30 —On jome Pliocene Mammalian Remains 
from Concud near Teruel, Spain Dr A Smith Woodward, I K S — 
On the Birth of an Indian Elephant in the Society's Menagerie. F E 
Bcddard, F R S —Note on the Cabul Markhor , K I ydekker, F R S. 

WEDNESDAY, Novemrer 19 

Chbmicai Society, at 5 30 —The Dynamic Isomerism of Thiourea and 
Ammonium Thiocyanate J E Reynold* and K A Werner —Isomeric 
pm Hally Racemic Salt* containing QuinquevalenL Nitrogen , (1) Part 
VIII . Resolution of the Hydrindamine Bromocamphor Sulplmnatea , 
fa) Isomeric Compound* of the Type NR1R2H3 F S Kipping —The 
Synthesis of oa-DImethyIglmarie Acid, of 0 Hydroxy oa-di melhyl- 
gfutaric Acid, and of lhe Cm- anti Tran* Modifications of rm-Dimethyl- 
glulaconir Acid W H Perkin, jun , and Miss E Smith—A Reaction 
of qome Phenolic Colouring Mntten. Pauli A G Perkin and C K. 
Wilson—1 he Vapour Pressures and Boiling Points of Mixed Liquids. 
Part II ' S Young and Mim E C-Fortey—(1) The Vapour Pressures 
and Boding Points of Mixed Liquids Part 111 , (a) Note on Mixtures 
of Constant Boiling Point 1 S Young —Note or the Condensation Poinu 
of the Ihonum and Radium RnuimiionB E Rutherford and F Soddy 
—The Oxime of Meioxamide and some Allied Compounds Part 11 
Disubrtiiuted Derivatives Miss M, A Whitelcy. 

Royal ManiOhoLoGlCAL Society, fit 7 30 —English Climatology, j 80 i- 
1900 * F. Campbell Bayard —The Rxlnfall of Dominica ' C. V Bellamy 

Geological Society, at B —The Semna Cataract or Rapid of Ihe Nile , a 
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Study in RIver-croeion ; John Ball.^Gcological Notes on the North- 
West Provinces (Himalayan) of India: Francis J. Stephens —Tin aqd 
Tourmaline ' Donald A. MacAlister 

Royal Microscopical Society, at B,—An Electrical Method of taking 
Microscope Measurements ! Dr Philip E. Shaw —Demonstration on the 
Microscope in Fond Botany. Dr D H Scott, F.R.S —Dentonatration 
on an Apparatus for obtaining Monochromatic Light wlth'ibe Mixed Jet' 
Dr Edmund J Sputa, 

Entomological Society, at B. 

THURSDAY, November ao. 

Royal Society, at i^tx—Pro^abU papers -—Report on the Reuot 
Eruption of the Soufriere in St Vincent and on a Visit to Mont Peldc in 
Martinique ‘ Dr. Tempest Anderson and Dr J S Flett —Contributions 
to a Theory of the Capillary Electrometer. II On an Improved Form 
of Instrument G J, Burch, F.R S —On the Correlation of the 
Mental and Physical Characters in Man Part 1J Dr Alice Lee, Miss 
M A Lewenz and Prof K. Pearson. F.R S 

Linnban Society, at B —Digestion in Plants Prof Sydney H Vines, 
F R S —Relation of Histogenesis to Tissue-Morphology A G Tansley 
—Stelar Structure of Schtzea and other Ferns L A Boodle 

FRIDAY , November 21 

Institution op Mechanical Engineers, at B. —Adjourned Discussion 
upon Captain C C Longrldge's Paper on Oil Motor Cars of 190 a.—And, 
ftmt prr-mttUng, Recent Practice In the Design, Construction and Opera¬ 
tion of Raw Cane Sugar Factories in the Hawaiian Islands J N S. 
Williams. 

Epidemiological Society, at 0 30 —What is Climatic Disease Lieut - 
Col A. M Davies 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1902. 


BERZELIUS AND WOHLER, 
Briefwechsel swischen J, Berzelius und F. Wohler 
Im Auftrage der Konigl Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Ghtlingen Mit emem Commentar von J. 
von Braun Herausgegeben von O Wallach, Two 
vols. Pp xxn + 717 and pp 743. (Leipzig . Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1901 ) Price 2/ net, 

HE story of the origin of Wbhleris association with 
erzelius has been told by Wohler himself in the 
Benchte of the German Chemical Society in one of the 
most charming autobiographical sketches which have 
ever enlivened the formal pages of a scientific periodical. 
Readers of the Bertchte —and their number is legion— 
will recall the picture of the young graduate of twenty- 
three who, with the ardour of the zealous neophyte, had 
journeyed from the cloisters at Heidelberg to seek light 
and leading from the great high priest at Stockholm. 
How with a beating heart he stood before Berzelius’s 
door and rang the bell How it was opened by a well- 
clad, portly, vigorous-looking man—none other than 
Berzelius himself, and how he was led into the laboratory 
as in a dream, doubting if he was really in the classical 
place which was the object of his aspirations. 

From that memorable meeting sprang a friendship 
which ended only with Wohler's dealh Berzelius died 
in 1848, but to the end of his days Wohler continued to 
cherish the most affectionate feeling towards his teacher, 
exhibiting an almost filial piety in regard to his name and 
fame He remained to the last what he was wont to sign 
himself-- 11 Unveranderlich Ihr Wbhler.” 

Berzelius was an indefatigable letter-writer, and his 
correspondents were to be found in every country in 
which chemistry was cultivated But to none did he 
unburden himself as he did to Wohler, For nearly a 
quarter of a century—that is from 1824 to 1848—scarcely 
a month passed without an exchange of letters Those 
from Berzelius were carefully preserved by Wbhler, who 
subsequently presented them, some hundreds in number, 
to the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 

It is this correspondence which forms the subj’ect- 
matter of the volumes before us Its publication is due 
to the action of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gbttingen, 
which has desired thereby to commemorate, in connection 
with the centenary of his birLh, the long and valuable 
service which Wohler rendered to that body as its 
secretary Wohler had stipulated that the letters from 
Berzelius which he deposited with the Swedish Academy 
should not be published before January i, 7900. This 
injunction was, no doubt, expedient in view of the 
character of the letters The period over which the 
correspondence extended was a time of stress and strain, 
not only in politics, but also in science and especially in 
the science of chemistry. When it began, the influence 
of Berzelius in the world of chemistry was supreme. 
£)avy, it is true, still lived, but his intellectual activity 
was well-nigh spent and he was already showing signs of 
the obscure malady which occasioned his death in 1829 
As the years Rowed on, Berzelius was made conscious 
that his influence was waning—steadily undermined by 
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the leaders of chemical thought in Germany and in 
France, by Liebig and Dumas and their respective 
followers, who, continually at war with one another, 
agreed only in disagreeing with Berzelius 

The secretary of the Swedish Academy was, how¬ 
ever, a doughty antagonist , very tenacious of his 
convictions and somewhat insistent in his expression 
of them, as the pages of his Jahresberichtc frequently 
testify. As mighc be expected, his letters to Wohler 
give even more emphatic expression of his opinions, 
and when his feud with Liebeg culminated in an 
open breach, he is at no pains to conceal his sense of 
resentment and irritation It is this circumstance that 
determined Wohler to fix the end of the century as the 
time that the letters should first be made public—a 
time so remote from the period to which they relate 
as to render it reasonably certain that no pain would be 
occasioned by their publication In this respect Wbhler 
was true to himself He hated contention and was 
always ready to advise the lion to eat sugar, as he once 
said to Liebig His own letters abundantly illustrate this 
disposition They are delightful in their spontaneity and 
directness, in their sobriety of statement, their unfailing 
charity and Lhe quiet, delicate humour by which they are 
constantly illumined Berzelius evidently set considerable 
store by them, and they were preserved with no les3 care 
than his own. They were ultimately given by the Baroness 
Berzelius to the Stockholm Academy, and were by it 
placed at the disposal of the Gottingen Society. With a 
few exceptions, Berzelius’s letters were written in Swedish, 
and have been rendered into German for the purpose of 
this work by Frau Prof Sobering, of Gottingen, the 
daughter of the Swedish Prof Malmsten Those from 
Wohler have been arranged for publication by his 
daughter, Frl Emihc Wbhler. 

To the historian of chemistry, this correspondence is 
of singular value and interest, inasmuch as it stretches 
over the period which saw the rise of modern chemical 
theory. Throughout it are constant references to 
the ideas and hypotheses which gradually developed 
into the chemical doctrine of the middle part of the 
nineteenth century—of the period we associate with the 
names of Liebig and Wohler, Magnus, Mitscherhch, Rose 
and Dumas In some of the letters, we have accounts 
of discoveries and inventions which mark epochs, or 
points of departure, in chemical progress Thus in one 
of Lhe letters Wohler describes in detail Liebig's newly- 
invented method of organic analysis, with sketches of 
the potash-bulbs, of the mode of making the india-rubber 
joints and of the charcoal furnace or chauffer Berzelius 
was, as is evident from his reply, greatly impressed 
with the value and importance of the new method, and his 
genius for manipulative chemistry was immediately exer¬ 
cised in suggestions which he trusts may be improvements. 
Wohler also sent to Stockholm one of the earliest 
accounts of Will and Varrentrapp’a method of deter¬ 
mining nitrogen. Indeed, we frequently meet with 
accounts, occasionally illustrated by rough sketches, of 
manipulative methods and pieces of apparatus which 
are nowadays to be met with in all laboratories. We have 
accounts sometimes from the discoverers themselves of 
metaphosphoric acid, thoria, hippunc acid, vanadium, 
tellurium, chloroform, chloral , of the isolation of 
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aluminium ; of the synthesis of urea and the mode of 
preparation of a host of substances, organic and in¬ 
organic, of which the times were fertile. Very interesting 
and instructive, too, are the references made by the cor¬ 
respondents to the work of their contemporaries Thus 
Berzelius keeps Wbhler informed of what Mosander is 
doing, and of the researches of his pupils Dahlstrom, 
Sefstrbm, Mitscherlich, Magnus and Johnston ; whilst 
Wohler in his turn tells, for example, what he knows of 
Liebig’s work, of the progress of Bunsen’s investigation 
of the fuming liquor of Cadet, or sends short notices of 
what the Gbttmgen students, under the stimulus of his 
direction, are turning out. 

Wohler was an excellent draughtsman Some of his 
drawings are as amusing as they are clever Not 
less excellent are his verbal sketches, as may be seen 
in the admirable descriptions he sends Berzelius of his 
experiences of Pans and of the French chemists of the 
day—what Berzelius styles “die amusanten Plaudereien 
ueber die Babylomschen Chemiker ”—Gay-Lussac, 
Th£nard, Dulong, Ampere, Chevreul, Robiquet, Bussy, 
Boussingault, Dumas, Pelouze He thus, for example, 
describes Ampere ,— 

“Ampere. Ein Original wie es wohl wenige mehr gibt 
Em ziemlich grosser alter Mann, vom Alter etwas gobuckt 
mit dicker hangender Unterhppe, ziemlich zahnlos, mit 
hen orstehenden, slier bhckenden Augen, eine Perrucke, 
die hier und da den Kahlkopf durchbhcken lasst, gekleidet 
in schwarzem Frack, der sehr alt und abgeschabt 1st, und 
die Wasche stets braun von Schnupftabak, den er in zwei 
Dosen mil sich fuhrt Dcssen ungeachtet war mir dieser 
Mann einer der merkwurdigsten und respectabelsien. 
Den Neckereien und Witzen, die er von den anderen 
alten, namentlich von Arago und Thenard, zu erdulden 
hat, entgcgnet er mit einer grossen Gutmuthigkeit und 
mcht selten mit koinischem Witz. Nichts verdnest ihn, 
und er bleibt stets in demselben guten Humor Er 1st 
ohne Zweifel einer der tiefsten speculativen Kopfe und 
scheint eine ungeheuere allgemeine Gelehrsanikeit zu 
besilzen Er ist selbst in den neuesten chemischen Ent- 
deckungen ganz un Detail zu Haus ” 

Equally interesting, and no less characteristic, is his 
account of Dumas, whom he styles "der fleissigste und 
geistvollste derjungeren franz Chemiker.” His descrip¬ 
tion of the “kleiner, magerer Kerl '* is too long to quote 
here, but it caused Berzelius to say in reply, “ Ich rnochte 
unendhch gern Dumas Bekanntschaft machen ” 

Had space permitted, we should have liked to have 
given a number of extracts in order to illustrate the 
wealth of information of historical value winch is 
scattered throughout this correspondence There is not 
a dull page in the two volumes At times, indeed, the 
letters are of the greatest interest, and not unfrcquently 
they are most amusing. 

They have been carefully edited, and the commentary 
and foot-notes supplied by Dr von Braun serve to 
elucidate many points which would otherwise be obscure. 
We congratulate Prof Wallach on the production of a 
work which is a striking monument to the genius of two 
men of whom it may be said, as Liebig said of his own 
friendship with one of them, that now they are dead and 
mouldering, the ties which united them in life still hold 
them together in the memory of men as faithful workers 
who zealously laboured in th£ same field, linked together 
in the closest friendship T. E. T. 
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A BIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHER. 

Die organischen Regulationen. Vorbereitungen zu einer 

1 heonedes Lebetts. Von Hans Driesch. Pp. xv+228. 

(Leipzig Engelmann, 1901.) Price jj net. 

R HANS DRIESCH is well known for his experi¬ 
mental contributions to “developmental me¬ 
chanics ” and as a man of strenuous “ begnffskntische 
Thatigkeit.” He is the author of a number of essays 
which give their readers good exercise in intellectual 
mastication, and the book before us is another hard nut 
We are in entire sympathy with his endeavour after an 
exact criticism of biological categories and with his ideal 
of a “truly scientific biology” with thought-out and 
unified formula , we suspect there is some justification 
for his reproach that there is far too little “ reines 
Nachdenken ” in the tents of the biologists ; and we share 
his hope that “ in the future the naturalist will be more of 
a philosopher and the philosopher more of a naturalist ” , 
but, to be frank, we wish that the author, who writes 
much, could see his way to write a little more clearly. 
We do not, of course, expect a philosophical criticism of 
biological categories to read like a novel, but we object 
to a book where the difficulty of individual sentences 
intermittently inhibits us in our effort to appreciate the 
general argument It may be that biologists do not quite 
realise how much they are losing by not reading Dnesch’s 
essays , but does Driesch realise how much he is losing 
by ignoring the limitations of human faculty and of a busy 
biologist’s leisure? We have to rub up our mathematics 
to understand Karl Pearson, we have to learn statistical 
methods, we are reminded that “nemo physiologus nisi 
psychologus,” we have perforce to be paleontological, our 
attention to chemistry and physics is essential, we are 
told that some acquaintance with crystallography, me¬ 
chanics and meteorology will not be amiss, and so on 
Thus a book which demands for its due appreciation no 
small amount of familiarity with philosophical terms and 
methods comes almost as the last straw Lo break the back 
which nns-education has weakened We remember, 
however, that Driesch’s essay is intended for philosophers 
as well as for biologists, and we hope that the former 
will discover a limpid stream in what seems to us a rather 
turbid flow, broken here and there by luminous rapid 
rushes. 

The work before us is one of a senes of “ studies” 
(“ V01 bereitungen"} for a theory of life. It deals with 
“organic regulations,” ie with those vital phenomena 
which may be roughly compared to the action of a safety- 
valve in a steam-engine—a compensatory action annulling 
the disturbing factor and restoring equilibrium It does 
not, however, include those coordinated locomotor regu¬ 
lations which we call instinctive adjustments, or those 
which occur after extirpation-experiments on cential 
nerve-organs. The author has abundant material with¬ 
out these. In studying “organic regulations,” which he 
does with abundance of concrete instances, the author 
has had a two-fold aim— (a) that of giving impulse to 
research by showing in the strong light of his criticism 
the gaps in the scientific structure, and (6) of advancing 
a step or two towards “a truly scientific biology.” This 
unproved biology will have its dominant concepts more 
thoroughly thought out and more adequately harmonised, 
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^nd it will give prominence to what is, after all, the 
essential feature in life, the feature studied in Driesrh’s 
i> Kegulatonk *—a supplement to “ Organisatorik " 1 As 
this scientific biology progresses, a recognition of the 
need for a “dynamic teleology f> will become plain, and 
everything will become clearer before the open secret of 
“ the autonomy of vital processes " The plan of the book 
is clear. Part A is devoted to a descriptive and critical 
exposition of facts, based especially on the work of 
JTefferand Goebel, Dieudonne and Herbst, and dealing 
with phenomena like those of immunity, functional and 
structural adaptations, regenei ation, and so on ParL B 
includes a definition of the concept of “regulation," a 
classification of '‘regulations,” an analysis of the process 
of regulation and an exposition of the two lines of argu¬ 
ment which lead to a recognition of the autonomy of 
vital processes Part m. is more technically philosophical, 
dealing with “ Denknothwendigkeit," “ Causalitat, 1 * A.c 
den reinen Ki kenntnisskritikern empfohlen ” 

Let us try in more detail to illustrate the drift of this 
difficult book Pfeffer has shown that certain fungi, sup¬ 
plied simultaneously with several organic substances, 
almost always assimilate first Lhat which has the greatest 
nutritive value, and go on to the second best only after 
ihey have exhausted the optimum In scarcity of food 
and of oxygen, many living creatures illustrate an adaptive 
regulation of their metabolism There is strong evidence 
in support of the conclusion that various living creatures 
ran by the production of a specific antitoxin rendei them¬ 
selves relatively immune to a specific poison We have 
given three examples which may hint at what Dnesch 
means by regulations m metabolism (“ StoJ/wechse / 
ngu/afiunen ”)- 

Similarly, we all know that the CO,,-content of the 
blood has a regulative effect on the blood-pressure and 
on the respiratory movements, Lhat cold weather has a 
regulative influence on the peripheral circulation which 
lessens the loss of heat, that plants show a regulative 
transpiraLory response to altered conditions of humidity, 
th.it a fungus-cell will save itself from plasmolysis in a 
too-concentiated solution by the increased production of 
osmotirally-active substances (acids), that our intestinal 
and renal cells behave not less effectively, and that, 
altogether apart from brain or eyes, as in the case of a 
decapitated Plananan, there are adaptive responses to 
light and other stimuli These examples may serve to 
suggest what Dnesch means by functional regulations 
(“ Energetische regulationtn ”) 

U is well known lhat the leaves of the same kind of 
pKint may have different mesophyll arrangement in dif¬ 
ferent conditions, and that the new circumstances may 
be said to evoke theiivown corrective ; that the structural 
adjustments of the same amphibious plant to thoroughly 
aquatic or to mainly terrestrial life are effective in both 
instances , and that many kinds of creatures, both 
animal and vegetable, adapt themselves to conditions of 
desiccation These are a few simple examples of what 
Dnesch means by regulative structural adaptations 
Morfihologische Anpassungen an A usseres "). 

If the top of a conifer be destroyed, a dorso-ventrally 
disposed side branch may rise upright , if a crab's leg or 
a lizard's tail is lost, another may be made ; a fragment 
an animal, even of an embryo, may regrow the whole ; 
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a Hydra's’tentacles may, in case of need, be, as it were, re¬ 
smelted into body-substance ; the lost lens of a newt may 
be replaced by adventitious growth from Lhe ins. In 
short, the author discusses the whole subject of regenera¬ 
tion (recrescence and reparation), and finds therein 
abundant evidence of “regulation" (“ Restitutionen oder 
Wicderh erstel l ungsregula tionen 1 ') 

The four German phrases noted above in italics are 
the titles of the first four chapters of the book, but we 
have not been able to give more than a hint of the 
breadth of the author’s survey of facts We would in 
particular direct attention to the valuable essay on re¬ 
generation included in chapter iv. 

Part A is relatively plain sailing, for there we are deal¬ 
ing with more or less familiar facts, but in Part B —the 
theoretischer Theil—we soon get into rough water 
There are many sentences which we cannot even pretend 
to understand We are first supplied with a definition of 
the concept 14 regulation ” 

“A regulation is a process, or a change in a process, 
occmring m a lmng r organism whereby some disturbance 
of its previous ‘normal’ condition is wholly or partially, 
directly or indirectly, compensated, and the 'normal' 
condition, or at least an approximation to it, restored ” 

By an abstraction, which, if we understand it aright, 
seems only veibal, Dnesch distinguishes two chief kinds 
of regulations—organisational and adaptive , the former 
restore disturbed organisation, the latter restore disturbed 
adaptiveness The author restores our confidence, how- 
evei, by admitting that organisation and adaptation in¬ 
terpenetrate one another (“ durchdringen sich ") Then 
follows an elaborate classified catalogue of “regula¬ 
tions n 

We have read with interest and instruction the chapter 
on the course of a regulative process. 

“The primary stimulus in regulations consists in a»re- 
moval of parts or in a disturbance of function It may 
coincide locally with the effect, or iL may affect the 
oiganism quite generally, in which case the localisation 
of the effect in relation to that of the stimulus is 1 speci- 
finrt,' or it may have a localisation other than that of the 
effect. In the last rase, mediations (‘ VermitLelungen ’) 
of the primary stimulus become necessary, which some¬ 
times perhaps express themselves materially ( 4 stofllich ’), 
but usually operate in a quite unknown manner They 
Lhus produce Lhe secondary or true stimulus, while in the 
othei cases of relation between localisation of stimulus 
and localisation of regulation the primary stimulus was 
also the true one Regulations, whether functional 01 
formative, presuppose secondary prospective potencies, 
111 contrast to the pumaiy potencies, which form the 
basis of the normal series of occuriences ( l Geschehen ’) 
In the diversity of the specific distribution and specific 
cniiLent of these potencies, we find, at the same lime, the 
limitations ol the regulahve piot ess (‘ Geschehen ') 7 since 
every regulative process is at the same time a reaction- 
process, its ‘specificity’ has at the same time the general 
physiological and morphological characteristics of a 
reaction-process , but it has besides special teleological 
characteristics always of a particular kind. The time at 
which a regulation begins to operate we call the ‘ Re- 
gulationsmoment 1 ” 

We have tried to translate this “ Ruckblick" on the 
analysis of regulation-processes, and wc must apologise 
for the awkwardness of our translation We hope, how¬ 
ever, that it will suggest the luminosity of Hans Dnesch’s 
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writings and the absurdly easy-going way in which many 
physiologists deal with that adaptiveness of response 
which 19 the very essence or life 

The kernel of the book is to be found in chapters vi. 
and vii. of the second part, but the kernel is surrounded 
by a hard stone. These two chapters (which Dnesch 
says 14 ich ganz besonders als mein Eigenthum ansehe ") 
Contain an analytic discussion of 44 form-regulations, 1 ’ an 
excursus on the problem of heredity and an exposition of 
the two proofs of the autonomy of vital processes Evi¬ 
dences of the falsity of Weismann’s theory of develop¬ 
ment and theory of heredity—both of which Dnesch 
condemns as hopelessly materialistic—are thrown in 
The differentiation of harmomously-equipotential systems 
is the one foundation of “vitalism” ; the existence and 
genesis of equipotential systems with complex potencies 
is the other Whether we study the development of a 
sea-urchin ovum or the growth of a Tubulanan fragment, 
or regeneration in Planarians, or the potencies of cam¬ 
bium, we are brought face to face with regulative phe¬ 
nomena which put the most elaborate 41 machine-theory” 
of life out of court and lead us to recognise 44 the auto¬ 
nomy of vital processes.” So far as we understand, it 
simply comes to this, that the formula of chemistry and 
physics, as at present conceived, seem quite inadequate 
for the scientific interpretation of the facts of life. 

J Arthur Thomson 


AN INDIAN POCKET-FLORA 
Forest Flora of the School Circle , N .- W P. Being a 
Descriptive List of the Indigenous Woody Plants of the 
Saharanpur and Dehra Dun Districts and the Adjoining 
Portion of the Tehri-Garhwal State in the North- 
Western Provinces, with Analyses. Compiled for the 
Use of the Students of the Imperial Forest School, 
Dehra Dun, by Upendranath Kanjilal, Extra-Assistant 
Conservator of Forests (Calcutta : Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 1901.) 
Price 2s, 

41 T BELIEVE this to be the first botanical work of 
J- any importance which has ever been prepared by 
a native of India, and the Imperial Forest School may 
well be proud of having educated at least one native 
gentleman who has taken up botany as a study and 
botanical work as a labour of love " So writes Mr J S 
Gamble in his introduction to this useful pocket flora, 
which is designed for the use of Indian students of 
forestry 

Following upon this introduction, in succession are the 
author's preface, a brief glossary of botanical terms, a 
general analytical table of the Phanerogamia, an analy¬ 
tical key to the natural orders, accounts of the natural 
orders, with analytical keys to the genera and species, 
and descriptions of the latter, and, finally, indices to the 
European, vernacular and botanical names. 

Even with the great aid of Sir Joseph Hooker's 44 Flora 
of British India ,J and Sir Dietrich Brandis's 14 Forest 
Flora of the Nprth-West Province,” it was no light 
undertaking ty prepare a pocket-flora containing the 
required information The author may, however, be 
congratulated upon his execution of the task. 
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The greatest difficulty in compiling this work was, 
doubtless, to select the subject-matter in such a manner 
as to keep the bonk small in size, yet devoid of vague¬ 
ness. The author has elected to give rather full descrip¬ 
tions of the species, even including their vernacular 
names, habitats, habits, timber structure, uses, times of 
flowering, fruiting and leaf-shedding The compression, 
and hence uncertainty, has therefore fallen upon the 
steps leading to the determination of the species, and 
particularly upon the glossary and analytical keys The 
result is that the work, though extremely useful as a 
pocket reminder and aid to students (for whom it is 
intended), and for others possessing olher guides, could 
noL be easily employed by a novice or amateur for the 
determination of species. 

The glossary, in addition to being somewhat too com¬ 
pressed, is occasionally somewhat obsolete, so that some 
of the definitions, for instance “cone,” 44 endosperm,” 
44 lenticel,” “ momlifonn," 11 prickle," 44 symmetrical,” are 
scarcely satisfactory The term 41 gregarious,” though 
frequently used in the book, is not explained In regard 
to this term, its continued use in botanical works is some¬ 
what unfortunate when the more accurate term 44 social ” 
is available. 

The very compressed table showing the general scheme 
of classification is disfigured by one unnecessary and 
serious error, it divides flowering plants into 'Mono¬ 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons, and the latter again into 
Angiosperms and Gymnosperms 1 

In the key to the natural orders, the diagnostic 
characters given evidently refer in particular to the 
representatives in the flora described , for instance, the 
features given in reference to the Dipterocarpacesc are, 
that they belong to the Polypetalae, Thalamiflorce, and 
possess a valvate, irregular calyx adnate to the ovary 
and enlarged in the fruit ; again, the Tiliacex are dis¬ 
tinguished from the Sterculiaceae by the free condition 
of their calyx. It is in this analytical table that some 
additions would be especially useful, especially such as 
facilitate identification in the absence of fruits. 

Similar additions might be made in the analytical keys 
to genera and species. To take a specific case, the seven 
genera of Coniferse—Taxus, Cupressus, Juniperus, Pinus, 
Cedrus, Picea, Abies— are distinguished from one another 
in this book primarily by the structure of their fruits. 
A novice having a specimen without fruits consequently 
could not take the first step towards identifying his 
plant Yet it is very easy to give a brief key showing 
how to distinguish these seven genera by the arrange¬ 
ment and form of their leaves In this particular instance, 
too, an especially good observer might well be puzzled 
by the distinction m the analytical key between Picea 
and Abies, the leaves of the former being described as 
acicular and multifarious, whilst those of the latter are 
said to be flat and bifanous 

As regards the get-up and printing of the book, great 
carelessness has been exhibited in the printing and 
possibly in the revision of proof , ugly curved lines of 
words and displaced letters occur, but misprints abound 
in glossary, tables, text, and in names of all kinds. 

The defects of the book, therefore, are for the most 
part minor or matters of opinion, whereas its merits are 
great; and, as Mr. Gamble writes, 44 1 am confident 
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that . . . this Flora will prove valuable to many successive 
classes of forest students and many successive forest 
officers whose duties may call them to the beautiful 
forests of the Dun and the splendid scenery of the ad¬ 
joining Himalayan Mountains,” 


THE LAWS OF GEOGRAPHY 
} e\ Lois de la Geographic ler £tude Far Carlos de 

Mello Fp viu + 360. (Berlin R. Fnedlander und 

Sohn, 1902 ) Price 10 marks 
QENHOR CARLOS 1 )E MELLO, professor of 
w geography at San Paulo, wields the pen of a ready 
and fearless writer, for he prefaces his volume of 3fx> 
pages on the laws of geography with the statement that 
u was written in two months, and the regret that it 
is, consequently neither so cleai nor so full as it might 
otherwise have been "A short bibliography,” he says, 
“concludes the work" , but since the bibliogiaphy occu¬ 
pies 224 pp and the rest of the work only 136, we are 
inclined to think that the fact could be better expressed 
otherwise. Dedicated in Portuguese, written in French, 
printed and published in Germany, it is evident that the 
"laws of geography ” are superior to the trammels of 
nationality or language We were, in fact, unfavourably 
impressed by the preface, and it required some effort to 
approach the text with an open mind On reading the 
chapters it soon became apparent that, however hastily 
the book was written, its preparation had required and 
had receded years of thought, and study and wide 
reading Even in Lhe minor details of correct transcrip¬ 
tion of foreign names and the titles of publications, quite 
exceptional care must have been taken, for we have rarely 
seen a book so full of detail equally free from typo 
graphical errors 

The first of the “laws of geography” to be discussed 
is the law of asymmetry. It is pointed out how rarely 
parallelism is found in the larger features ol the globe, 
how invariably (except in the case of Africa) a continent 
occupies a non central position on its continental block, 
and how the relief of the continent itself displays a con- 
spicviou 5 dissymmetry, as in the position of the great 
pliUe.uis of America From this principle a series of laws 
of contrasts and harmonies is deduced with much in 
genuity and confirmed to a considerable extent by the 
citaLion of examples But even by the device of adopting 
asymmetry instead of symmetry as the standard of 
reference, it is impossible to avoid exceptions and con 
tradu lions For example, in the 11 law of contrasts” 
which declares that-ihe northern continents extend in the 
dircaion of the parallels and the southern continents in 
the direction of the meridians, the anomalous case of 
Australia is passed over without remark We cannot 
help feeling that the author may possibly hold too precise 
and mathematical a view of symmetry in regard to the 
great features of the Earth’s crust It seems to us that 
broad features should be looked at broadly, and that on 
doing so the Earth’s surface exhibits a rough symmetry in 
the alternation of height and hollow and the interlocking 
of ocean and continent. To a closer view, of course, Lhe 
roughness appears more remarkable than the symmetry, 
but we have a suspicion that the symmetry is there as a 
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dominant fact and the asymmetry only as a detail. We 
are by no means sure, however, that the author has not 
started with the idea of the symmetry of terrestrial 
features as self-evident, and therefore devotes his whole 
attention to the rectification of the broad principle in 
details. 

Part 11. deals with the laws of mutual dependence of 
j terrestrial forms, and considers the cases of the relation 
I of rivers to valleys and of continents to oceans It pre- 
j senls a number of relationships arrived at by many 
authors whose works were often separated by consider¬ 
able intervals of time Some of these have been accepted 
and incorporated in current views, others have been 
\ passed over and forgotten. We have not space to refer 
critically to these, or to inquire how far they agree with 
or contradict the recent systematic discussion of the 
relation of rivers to Iheir valleys which has culminated in 
the geographical cycle of Prof Davis , but we cannot 
let pass the opportunity of reviewing this thoughtful sum¬ 
mary of a part of geographical theory without inquiring 
why it is that so much of the work of geographical 
theorists has passed unproductively into oblivion The 
reason may perhaps be that an original mind devoted to 
purely geographical questions has only arisen at long 
intervals , the work of the predecessor has been for¬ 
gotten or absorbed as a detail in other sciences before 
the successor has made himself heard IL maybe that 
this is due to the absence from geography of the numerous 
less original workers who are attracted to the study 
of other sciences by prospects of gain, and, while unable 
to advance the science themselves, at least hand on Lhe 
torch without extinction 

Whether this be so or not, the fact is beyond dispute 
that geography has not made the progress that it should 
have done , and, more particularly in this country, the 
geographer as such is scarcely recognised. Geographical 
questions have so frequently been treated as incidents in 
the course of geological, botanical, zoological or historical 
investigations that even the scientific world hesitates to 
accept geography as a subject deserving of the whole 
attention of a competent man There are signs of im¬ 
provement in this respect, it is true, and any improvement 
is matter for satisfaction There is room for many books 
of the type of Prof de Mcllo’s, and it would be well if 
such books commanded many readers The sympathetic 
aLtitude of the ancient universities to geography is a 
| gratifying and hopeful circumstance, almost compensating 
for the inadequate or even retrograde steps of the newer 
| academic centres H K M 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The hiemeats of Eletfru at Engineering A First Year’s 
f ' " ' J By Tyson Sewell, * ^ 

Pp xi + 332 (London Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1902.) Price 7s 6 d net 

This book, which is based upon courses of lectures 
delivered by the author, is primarily designed for students 
attending evening or other courses at the polytechnics 
The course of lectures is more or less complete in itself, 
the necessary elementary theory being by no means 
neglected , the author, indeed, advises students to take a 
concurrent course in the scientific side of the subject, 
but such as are unfortunately unable to spare^the neces¬ 
sary time will not, we think, find much in this book 
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which is beyond (heir comprehension. Undoubtedly, 
for a thorough training in electrical engineering the prac¬ 
tical and theoretical sides of the subject must receive 
equal attention, but not all students can attend institu¬ 
tions where this is to be obtained. Many have of neces¬ 
sity to be satisfied with some sort of compromise, and 
one welcomes a book which is sound in its treatment and 
is admirably calculated to give such students the know¬ 
ledge and information they most require. 

Selection of some sort, when dealing with so large a 
subject, is of course necessary , the author has, we think, 
made a wise choice in the branches with which he deals 
and in the manner in which he treats them. These 
include, in addition to the general principles underlying 
the subject, batteries, accumulators, measuring instru¬ 
ments and supply meters, arc and incandescent lamps, 
and the continuous-current dynamo and motor. Par¬ 
ticular apparatus is only described when it illustrates 
the general principles. Perhaps in a few instances there 
is a little too much detail, as, for example, in the 
description of the recording mechanisms used in meters. 
We would gladly see some of this matter omitted, and 
such branches as telegraphy, telephony and electro¬ 
chemistry treated on broad lines instead. Mr Sewell 
has the power of clear exposition, and has succeeded 
well in avoiding too mathematical treatment ; the illus¬ 
trations and diagrams are excellent. M. S 

The Forte of Mind or t the Mental Factor in Medicine 
By A T. Schofield, M.D., M R.C S , Pp xiv + 
309 (London J. and A Churchill, 1902 ) Price 5 j. 
net. 

In this book, which is written for medical practitioners, 
Dr. Schofield appeals for a fuller recognition of the 
influence of the " mind ” in causing and in curing disease 
of the body, and urges medical men to work for the 
reclamation of those waste and unmapped regions in 
which the religious fanatic and the quack doctor have 
hitherto been allowed to reign, occasionally producing, 
among much Lhat is harmful, remarkable cures He 
would have the subject taught and studied in the 
hospitals and great medical schools as a part of the 
regular curriculum of every medical student There 
can be no doubt that the reforms advocated are much 
needed and that Dr. Schofield performs a useful sen ire 
in thus pointing out the weak and neglected side of 
modern medicine The author supports his contentions 
with many quotations from high authorities, both ancient 
and modern, and by the citation of numerous cases, and 
gives from his own experience many practical hints that 
should be valuable to practitioners. From the point of 
view of the psychologist, the book is vitiated throughout 
by the insistence upon the part supposed to be played by 
11 the unconscious mind ” This seems to be .1 figment 
similar m function to von Hartmann’s "unconscious,’ 1 
i,e. it is a hypothetical agent to the activity of which is 
assigned all that is obscure and difficult of explanation in 
the workings of the nervous system ft is a radically 
vicious hypothesis because it is one that tends to baffle 
rather than to quicken the impulse to research We are 
told that the phrase is not used merely to cover the more 
complex workings of the nervous system that are not 
accompanied by consciousness, and no reasons are 
assigned for rejecting this, which may now be called the 
generally accepted and intelligible view of the matter 
The author seeks to support his position by quoting Dr 
Bastian’s plea, 11 Let us make mind include all un¬ 
conscious nerve actions,” and in so doing reveals the 
dire confusion of his own thoughts on this subject He 
good-naturedly pokes fun at those who objectify 
"Nature” as a healing agent and then commits the 
same error, replacing "Nature" by the vis meduatnx 
naturae , which he identifies with the unconscious mind, 
and thus commits himself to the somewhat absurd dogma 
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that such remedial processes as compensatory hyper¬ 
trophy of the heart and phagocytosis are manifestations 
of the power of" the unconscious mind ” Unless it can be 
shown, as at present it cannot be, that nervous activities 
and conscious processes together are inadequate to the 
explanation of all the facts of our mental life, the assump¬ 
tion of a Lhird mysterious agent, call it " the unconscious 
mind n or "subconsciousness ” or what you will, is much 
to be deprecated. W. McD. 

Introductory Chemistry for Intermediate Schools By 

Lionel M. Jones, B Sc , A R.C Sc (Lond ) Pp. vii + 

195 (London . Macmillan and Co , Ltd ) Price 2 s 
THE standard of this book is suitable for the junior 
classes of intermediate and secondary schools in which 
chemistry is used as a form subject, and the matter in it 
covers almost the same ground as that in the chemical 
part of Perkin and Lean's 11 Introduction to Chemistry 
and Physics.” The treatment is rather different, as the 
historical side is not mentioned The students are ex¬ 
pected to have been taken through some course m 
physics or experimental science before they begin this 
course. It is important that they should have done so, 
as they are supposed to understand the balance, to weigh 
to milligrammes and to know the meaning of many 
physical terms. 

The book opens with chapters on the description of 
bodies. Much attention should be given to this, as in a 
recent examination, when a fragment of Iceland spar 
was given for description, only a very small percentage 
of candidates recognised that definite shape was charac¬ 
teristic of the substance Then follow chapters on simple 
operations, solution, evaporation, distillation Afterwards 
come chapters on rusting, combustion, oxygen, hydrogen, 
chalk, coal and coal-gas, salt and salt gas, and finally on 
acids and bases 

Some of the methods appear to us to be loo elaborate 
for young children There is, for instance, the compli¬ 
cated aspirator, which experience has taught the present 
writer is hardly ever clearly grasped The correction 
for pressure is always a difficult point Again, the 
studenLs should never be allowed to make statements 
such as " 1 litre of hydrogen weighs o 09 gm ” or "den¬ 
sity of chalk-gas 000198 gm per cc” without stating 
definitely the temperature and pressure at which the 
weight or density has been ascertained 

We should have liked to have seen more attention 
given to the indestructibihly and conservation of matter 
This principle of chemistry cannot be grasped too early. 
Many of the elementary experiments are conducted with 
its tacit assumption, and we think it should be pointed 
out to the student. S. S. 

Next to the Ground, Chronicles of a Country Side By 

Martha McCullock Williams. l 3 p xn + 386. (London 

Heinemann, 1902 ) 

In this dainty little volume, the author affords English 
readers a most interesting series of glimpses of the 
charms and passing events of everyday counLry life in the 
United States, after the fashion which so many writers 
have made familiar in England A close observer of 
nature, and evidently imbued with the spirit that every¬ 
thing has an interest of its own, if looked at in the 
proper light, the author has hit upon a congenial subject, 
and treated it in a manner which affords an excellent 
example of Lhe best sLyle of " nature teaching ” The 
scene is laid in a southern county lying to the westward 
of the Alleghames and eastward of the Mississippi, 
nearly midway between the mountains and the river ; and 
whether describing ploughing with mules or oxen, dis¬ 
coursing of Lhe quail, the partridge or Lhe opossum, 
discussing shooting and fox-hunting or writing on horses, 
cows and pigs, Lhe author is equally at home and 
equally interesting Some of the information given, such 
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as the fact that the Derby is a race for three-year-olds 
(p. 255) and that female foxes are properly called vixens 
(p, 305) is perhaps somewhat superfluous, for English 
reacfers at any rate , and we rather fail to see why pigs 
are called cousins of opossums (p 149) 

To the naturalist, the most interesting chapters are 
those on wasps and ants, the 11 possum," quail and 
partridge, and insects generally, the account of the 
habits of the opossum being especially good In the 
ehapte on fox-hunting, the author confirms the statement 
of other writers that the so-called red fox (Lhe American 
representative of the European species) cannot be run 
down without a relay of dogs, or, as we should say, 
hounds Whether, however, this is due to the greater 
speed of American foxes or the inferior pace of American 
hounds remains to be told In teaching people how 
much 15 to be learnt from the intelligent observation of 
ordinary surroundings, the book before us is clearly a 
step in the right direction. R. L 

L’Afe de hi Pierre By G Riviere “ Biblioth&que 
d'Histoire ct de Geographic universelles " Pp 1K3 
(Paris Schleicher Fibres.) Price 2 francs 

IN this book we have a popular account of the Stone age 
following the traditional lines of French archeology 
The author does not pay much attention to any dis¬ 
coveries out of France, but the French evidence being so 
complete this does not matter very much, especially as 
the book is not intended foi students lhe transition 
between the Pahcolithic and Neolithic ages is recognised, 
and the author brings out cleaily the culture of the 
immigrant Neolithic brachycephals The statement on 
p 136 that “ceitain peoples of Oceania still use very 
similar slicks [to the curved throw-slick of Egypt] 
which they call boomerang” is inexcusably vague A 
description of megahthic monuments closes the account 
of the Neolithic age The last chapter deals briefly with 
trepanation as a surgical method in Neolithic times The 
author still employs the absurd term “ batons de corn- 
mandement 13 for the carved perforated antlers found in 
the caves , surely he must have known of the conclusive 
aper read by O bthoetensack before the Congics 
nternational d'Anthropologie et d'ArthiSoIogie at Paris 
in 1900, in which the author demonstrated Lheir similarity 
to the bone dress fasteners of the Eskimo In addi¬ 
tion to twenty-six figures in the text, there are four half¬ 
tone plates, three from the paintings of Jarnin and one 
from Cormon, which illustrate in a dramatic manner 
various incidents in the life ol the men of the Stone age 

Flat a of the Liverpool District By C T Green Pp 
xu +207 (Liveipool D Marples and Co, 1902) 
Price 5 s net 

Thk present work replaces a previous “ Flora nf Liver¬ 
pool," which was originally published in 1872 and to 
which, laLer on, appendices were added The revision nf 
previous records and the compilation of recent data have 
been undertaken by members of the Liverpool Naturalists' 
Field Club, under the direclion of Dr Gieen. An 
original feature of the book consists of illustrations 
specially drawn ty Miss E M Wood. These are for 
the most part characteristic and lifelike, and the figures 
of certain less common speues such as Ranumulu* 
Lenormandt , Viola mipalua y Jumu* \uptnus and others 
are very useful, but in many instances the important 
features of the plant are omitted, or at any rate not 
emphasised, eg the root of Lathyru\ macrorhixus . 
In the case of localities where plants are now extinct, as, 
for instance, Oxton Heath, it would have been well to 
notify this more definitely. It will be observed that 
comparatively recent strangers are being admitted, 
notably Lycium bar durum, while Sol an urn ro stratum 
tepresents a quite modern American invasion The geo¬ 
logical chapter does not serve to dispel the impression r 
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that the book is too much of a dry catalogue, and even 
Lhe submerged forest at Leasowe receives but a brief 
mention. 

Examples tn Algebra By C. O. Tuckey, B A Pp 
vm + 178 (London Bell and Sons) 

IN making this collection, Mr. Tuckey has kept in mind 
the recommendations of the committee on the teaching 
of mathematics appointed by the Mathematical Associ¬ 
ation, and the result is seen in various welcome inno¬ 
vations Thus, for instance, exercises on the use of 
graphs are given, some at quite an early stage , there are 
problems to show the application of algebra to geometry, 
mensuration and elementary physics.and so on Checks on 
accuracy are frequently suggested, and there are numerous 
questions lo be answered oially. Particularly good sets 
of questions are those on “ Formul.o 13 (p. 2}) and “ On 
the Use of Theoiy of Form as Check' 3 (p 93) Meiely 
artificial conundrums are happily rare , the worst we have 

noticed is “Simplify ^ + )l( h + " Undoubtedly 

(ifr 1 

this 15 a very good collection, which may be recommended 
without reservation. 

Lhildrtn 1 Gardens By the Hon Mrs Evelyn Cecil 
(Alicia Amherst) Pp w +212, with illustrations 
(London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1902 ) Price 
Tm object of this damnly produced volume, with its 
piofusmn of beautiful illustrations, is to teach children 
enough about gardening to enable them to find pleasure 
and profit in the study and cultivation of plants The 
book is written in a simple, practical wav, and should 
be of real assistance to those who are able lo indulge 
their taste for horticulluie without too much attention to 
expense Judging from the style of the book, we should 
say that the author will succeed in winning and retain¬ 
ing the interest of young Lhildien, who will, by the way, 
find occupation for the winter months as well as for the 
brighter seasons of the year Directions are given as to 
how lo uLilise the leisure hours of winter in reading 
about the plants, in manufaclunng garden seats and 
so on, for use in the garden during the days of summer 
Altogether a pretty gilt book 

School of the IVoodt somt fife Studies of Animal In¬ 
stincts and Am mat ft tuning By William J Long, 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland I’p xm + 364 
(Boston, USA, and London Ginn and Co , 1902.) 
Price ~}\ ()d 

Mr Lonu believes that an animal's successor failure in 
the ceaseless struggle for life depends, not upon instinct, 
but upon the kind of training which the animal receives 
from its mother He has wriLten most of Lhe sketches 
contained in this attractive volume in the woods, with 
the subjects themselves living just outside his tent door. 
The result is thaL we are provided wiih an interesting 
book which will go a long way to make all who read it 
lovers of nature and sympathetic, intelligent observers of 
animal life. Mr Copeland's excellent pictures will help 
very much to make the book a favourite with children 

A An mill nil's Short Geography of the World A New 
Handbook for Teachers and Students By George F. 
BosworLh, Pp vi -4- 197, v\ith maps (London Mac¬ 
millan and Co , Ltd, 1902.) Pjilc i\ 6 d. 

This little book deals in a brief manner with the chief 
facts in the physical and political geography of the 
countries of the world Numerous clear maps will enable 
the beginner to find many ol the places mentioned in the 
text without the aid of a separate atlas There is scarcely 
enough information about the many subjects included in 
the book to make the geography lesson interesting to 
children, but as a summary th^Jsook may be useful 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers vf, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NaI UHB. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Note on tbe Discovery of the Human Trypanosome. 

Wr have recently seen in the medical Press several very 
inaccurate accounts regarding the authorship of the important 
new discovery of trypanosomes in human blood, and of the 
disease caused by them For instance, the Journal of Tropical 
Medicine for November 1 (in giving an anonymous description, 
supported by an editorial, of a case just observed by Drs. Daniels 
and Munson) attributes the original discovery to Dr. R. M. 
Forde. It does not mentiqn even the name of Dr J EvereLt 
Dutton Dr Dutton is an old student and assistant in this 
Laboratory, and is now away on the West African Coast ; and 
we are of opinion that he has a claim to be considered in the 
matter of this discovery Another periodical, The Hospital 
for November 8, while also omitting Dr Dutton's name, 
slates that the discovery was made "within the last few days' 1 
by the London School of Tropical Medicine We believe that 
such statements are calculated to distort the history of the 
discovery, and should therefore like to have an opportunity for 
Correcting them promptly in jour pages 

The facts regarding the history of the discovery—which was 
made nearly a year ago—have already been publicly and 
adequately slated boih by Dr Fordt 1 and by Dr Dutton ,J 
Dr, Forde, Colonial Surgeon, British Gambia, tells us that the 
case in which the parasites were first observed came under his 
notice in May, 1901 , lhaL he found in the blood "small worm- 
llke, extremely active bodies, which I prematurely pronounced 
a species of filana,” although this conclusion 11 became doubtlul 
after repealed observations of the parasite " , and lhaL he showed 
the case in December, 1901, to Dr J Everett Dutton, then upon 
a mission of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine lo the 
Gambia, and that Dr Dutton ' * at once recognised ” the parasite 
11 as a species of Trypanosoma" Dr Dutton's two papers 
corroborate these statements of Dr Forde After the recognition 
of the new organism, Dr Forde gave ihc first records of the 
case lo Dr Dutton, Dr Dutton it was, as Dr lurde says, 
who recognised that the fever was of a peculiar undulanl type j 
Dr Dutton it was who positively excluded malaria as the cause 
of the symptoms, it was he who saw that those symptoms 
roughly resemble those of Isetsc-My disease and surra ; it is he 
who has published accurate and able descriptions, drawings and 
charts of the parasites and of the case ; and 11 is he who is now, 
with Dr Todd, investigating the sublet in West Africa for the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
Dr Forde is undoubtedly deserving of great credit fur his 
pari in the mailer, and wc think his name should be associated 
with the discovery. But, until Dr Dutton was called in, he 
published no account of the case and did noL recognise the nature 
of the parasite, or ihe peculiarity of the symptoms In order Lo 
make a discovery, it is not sufficient merely to see an object ; it 
is necessaiy also to recognise ihe nature ol the object seen and 
lo publish accurate and adequate descriptions of it For 
example, Virchow and others long ago saw the parasites of 
malaria without recognising iheir parasitic nature , but it is lo 
Laveran, who did recognise their nature, that science gives the 
credit for the discovery of them It is certain that Dr Dutton 
was the first clearly to observe and to signal the existence of 
trypanosomes in human blood, and the first to give accurate 
descriptions of the new organism , and it is lo him that science 
will give the principal credit for the new observation 

It seems to us particularly unfortunate that the Journal of 
Tropnal Medicine should have so ostentatiously omitted the 
name of Dr. Dulion at the moment when it was engaged in 
giving great prominence to a case of Drs Manson and Daniels, 
which, after all, would probably have escaped notice but for the 
previous work of Dutton We may mention also—and this is 
another point which the Journal of Tropical Medicine appears 
to have forgotten—thai before his departure for Africa, Dr. 
Dutton gave at this Laboratory a detailed demonstration, both 
of the parasite and ihe Clinical features of the case, to Drs. 

1 Journal of Trofuni Medians, September ■ 

* 11 Thompson Yales Laboratory Reports," vol iv part II., May, and 
Bt tilth Medic at Journal, September so. 
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Manson and Daniels, and to one of the editors of the periodical 
referred to The omission, then, appears to be due rather to 
want of memory than to want of knowledge. The journal also 
states that while the first case (namely, that of Dutton and 
Forde) was regarded only as a "curiosity,” the "discovery of % 
second case” (namely, that of Daniels and Manson) "opens 
up a new field for investigation and elucidation, 11 and so on 
This view of the relative importance of an original discovery and 
of a mere confirmation of that discovery is somewhat novel. 
But the case of Drs Manson and Daniels is not the second case 
at all The second case—also discovered by Dr. Dutton—was 
that of a child in British Gambia 

It is unnecessary, after what has been tnid, to deal with the 
statement made in The Hojtlal. It affords, however, an 
instance of the curiously rapid manner in which such errors are 
often propagated in the Press 

We should note (hat Barron and Nepveu have also claimed to 
have found flagellates in human blood , but, as will be seen from 
their writings, their descriptions are so inadequate as to fail 
to convince us of the accuracy or even the nature of their 
observations. 

Ruhkkf Boyce, 

Ron a 1 n Ross, 

Ch S- SH ERRING I OV. 

Thompson Yates Laboratories, 

University College, Liverpool 


The Secular Bending of a Maible Slab under its own 
Weight 

JlM east of the old brick church in Lhe Rock Creek Ceme¬ 
tery near the Soldiers 1 lUuoe in Washington is a phenomenon 
which, so far as I know, is unique A marble slab, originally 
plane and resting on four posts at the corners, in the course of 
about half a century has graduall) bent under its own weight 
and a section of it assumed the figure of a catenary Careful 
measurement shows the slab lobe 2 inches thick, 35 inches wide 
and 70 inches long , the posts supporting the slab are 7 5 by 
6 75 inches in horizontal section, and 50 placed Lhat ihe inner 
edges (which now furnish the support) are 52 inches apart. The 
stone has bent so much that ihe ends of the slab are lipped up 
one inch above the outer edges of lhe posts on which they 
formerly rested. AL a distance of 12 inches from the ends, the 
bending is I 25 inches , at a distance of 24 inches, the bending 
is 2 50 inches , and at Lhe centre (dislant 35 inches from OLher 
end), the bending is 3 05 inches The slone is a little rough 
from Lhe effects of atmospheric decomposition, and, of course, 
the hundredth of an inch is hardly to be depended upon in 
these measures 

Inquiry as lo the epoch of erecting the stone did not lead to 
definite information, but the inscription gave a date of 1853, 
thus indicating that it has probably been in position approxi¬ 
mately half a century. The superintendent of ihe ground* has 
been there some twenty years and be assured us that the 
bending of the slone had become much more decided in recent 
years 

The slab is composed of while marble, of about the texture 
of the material used by sculptors, and appears sufficiently 
crystalline and homogeneous to take a polish On the under 
surface, the stretching of the material has given rise to a 
number of small cracks, such as develop in plaster where it 
bends The chief interest in the phenomenon arises from the 
evidence it furnishes lhat mat hie is in reality a fluid of 
enormous viscosity This has, of course, some bearing on the 
question of the rigidity of the rocks composing the crust of 
ine earth and Lhe gradual adjustment of Lhe earth's figure under 
gravity T J. J. See 

Washington, D C , November 3 


November Swallows. 

Since the end of October I bad not seen a single swallow. 
This afternoon, however, between four and five o'clock, I saw 
a party of six, or more, leisurely hawking over the treea and 
house-tops. It was occasional appearances such as this, after 
the general exodu', which led Gilbert While lo believe that 
swallows did not all migrate. On seeing some on Novemher 4, 
near Newhaven, he writes : — 

" I am more and more induced to believe lhat many of the 
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willow kind do not depart from this island, but lay them wive* 
up in holes and caverns ; and do, insect-like and bat-like, come 
forth at mild times and then retire to their latcbra**’ 

So far aa I can make out, November 7 is the latest date on 
which White records having seen swallows. In 1900 1 
observed them here throughout the month of November— 
usually not more than from one to three at a time—up to 
November 30. In 1901 I never saw one after the end of 
October. 

Recent study of migration seems to show that those indi¬ 
viduals of a species which breed farthest north are the last to 
migmle south But it is hard to believe that these November 
swallows are those which have bred in the most northern 
region visited by the species, say, Iceland and the Faroes I low 
could they have subsisted in those more boreal climes while 
ours, 11 foggy, raw and dull,' 1 forced them to dee across the 
seas? I venture to suggest that they are individuals which had 
already accomplished a part of their southward retreat. They 
had reached, perhaps, the south of France or Spain It would 
l*e a small matter for such powerful fliers to pop back for a brief 
interval, templed by a spell of mdd weather And there is 
reason to believe that in retiring Lo their winter quarters many 
species perform the journey in a much more leisurely fashion 
than when they make their great rush to their breeding 
grounds G W, Bi t lm \s 

13 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne, November 12 


7 HE M YCEX/EAX DISCOVERIES IX CRETE 
OR several years past the attention of archaeologists 
has been directed more and more to Crete The 
reasons for this access of interest in the antiquities of 
the great Mediterranean island have already been ex¬ 
plained in the two articles on the “Older Civdisation of 
Greece," which appeared in N tTURh, vol kiv p ir, 
and vol Wvi p 390. In Crete, revelations of the older 
culture of the Greek lands are now being made at a very 
rapid rate, and it is to Mr Arthur Evans that the 
palm for these revelations must be awarded. Through 
many years of greater or less success he has ex¬ 
plored the byways of Crete, convinced that the great 
island would eventually yield results of the greatest 
importance for the elucidation of the early history 
of Mediterranean civilisation, and now he has had 
his reward in the remarkable discoveries which have 
attended the systematic excavations which he has at last 
been able to carry out on the site of the ancient 
Knossos, the city of Minos himself It is the excavation 
of Knossos which has directed public attention to the 
possibilities of Cretan exploration, and there is no doubt 
that in importance this excavation ranks far higher 
than any other in Crete. This being so, it is with 
Knossos that we may filly commence our survey of these 
Cretan explorations. Enough has been said in the two 
articles previously mentioned to give the reader a general 
idea of the discoveries at Knossos, and of the peculiar 
characteristics of the earlier Mycenitan age in Crete 
—which we ought, perhaps, rather to designate, with Mr 
Evans, the r ‘ Minoan ” age—which have been revealed 
by these discoveries 

Knossos lies about four miles south of the town of 
Candia, or Herftkltion, as the Creeks call it The walk 
ihitheris pleasant ; the road (a rarity in Crete) resembles 
any English country lane In front rises the curious 
isolated cone of luktas, the fabled burial-place of 
Zeus, which seems steadily to increase in size as we 
proceed southwards, and at Knossos dominates the 
surrounding country Breasting a hill, luktas comes 
into fuller view; on either hand are rolling downs, 
backed by mountains ; further on, a couple of roadside 
wine shops, a house, and a path off to the left across Ihe 
nelds to a white patch with a wooden summer-house in 
the middle of it, from the top of which floats the Union 
Jack; this is Knossos, where Minos judged, where 
Theseus slew the Minotaur. 
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Coming from the west, one enters first the great western 
court, which, if one is not a timid Dryasdust, but 
an archaeologist who takes pleasure in repeopling 
the ground on which he stands with those heroic 
figures which are associated with it in legend, one 
may call the Dancing-floor of Ariadne if one will 
Crossing to the south-west corner, one reaches the 
remains of a great gate at this end of the beautiful wall 
of polished gypsum blocks which separates the court 
from the rest of the palace, and so round through the 
corridors which once were adorned with frescoes of 
tribute-bearers coming in procession, into the long north-' 
and-south gallery out of which open to the left the 
curious long cupboard rooms or “ magazines" in which 
were stored the great earthenware pitAoi, with ornament 
in relief, containing tablets or other objects of value, which 
are so characteristic of Minoan palaces Most of these 
remain in stlu } some broken or erturned by falls of 
masonry, many roughly restored with plaster Lo keep 
them together In the floors open the curious lead- 
lined safes or receptacles for valuables, called 44 Kasel- 
lais 15 by the diggers, made with the greatest care 
in double tiers, and still almost excavator-proof. 
Unluckily, most of the golden treasures which they 
once contained seem to have been removed before 
the final catastrophe which overwhelmed the palace 
of Minos Over one of Lliese magazines stands the 
u summer-house" already mentioned, which is really 
a kind of gazebo, built by Mr Evans for the purpose 
of obtaining a p.inoramu view of the excavations 
Hence we pass round to the right, to the throne- 
room, which opens on to the central court This is 
now roofed over, in order to protect its contents 
from the weather, and the curious bnghtly-roloured 
modern Mycen.ean pillars, laperm^ from capital to base, 
which occupy the site of the ancient columns, with the 
red painted walls, give us an interesting idea of what the 
place once looked like It should be remembered that 
there is no “ restoration ” here, it is purely a work of 
conservation ; the form and colour of the modern pillars 
are supplied from a Knosswin fresco, the colour of the 
modern walls is but a continuation of the colouring of 
the ancient The effect is good Leaving the throne- 
room of Minos, with us curious throne with back in the 
form of an oak leaf and legs caived with Gothic crockets, 
its stone seats for the councillors, its bath and Us great 
stone bowl, we cross the central court eastwards to the 
edge of the hill, and then descend part of the wonderful 
quadruple staircase, which was excavated by Mr Evans 
with so much difficulty and is now held in plate by 
wooden aiches, to the ‘‘Hall of the Colonnades," in which 
one might fancy oneself in the court of an Italian palace. 
Above us is an open loggia, which can be attained from 
half-way up the stairs The existing palace is just here 
nearly three stories high, and was originally four or moic 1 
As Mr Evans points out {Journal of Hellenic Studies^ 
xxi p, 335), 41 even at Pompeii staircases one over the 
other have not been biought to light" Passing out, 
we reach the “ Hall of the Double-Axes,” so called 
bom its pillars and wall blocks, which are engraved 
with the mystic sign of the god of Knossos and of Dikt£, 
who was afterwards (?) identified with the Aryan Zeus 
Everybody knows the brillianL philological explanation 
by Mayer and Kretschmer which has made clear the 
meaning of Anftvfjiv8oe as 41 Place of the Double-Axe, 1 ' 
and so has converted the guess that the Knossian palace 
is the Labyrinth itself into a practical certainty 1 One 

1 In ihe Journal of Htllentc flmtrrs, xxi part 11 p *68, Mr W H D 
Rouse comp la in <; of my having followed Mr. Kvam In accepting this 
explannuon of ihe woid “ Aa^vpu'Aoe and having adopted hit identifi¬ 
cation of the KnosEian paFa<-e with (he Labyrinth in my boot 11 I he Oldeat 
Civilization of Greece 11 Mr Rom* does not accept the explanation, and ao 
will not adopt tile identification. I apprehend, however, that hit refusal 10 
accept ihe explanation of the name 14 due to the fact that he t* hardly Cog- 
ni*ant of all the arguments Tor it For instance, hi says that the termination 
r not explained ! (lac at p 274) He will find It fully explained in 
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may be)ifjn^he .existence 0/ Labyrinth wqJiQut 
believing in the exigence of, an actual Minotaur { 

Leaving the Hall of the Double-Axes, we bear round 
to the left above the little valley of the Kairatos to the 
ancient northern entrance, where is to be seen a very 
interesting surface-drain which corned off water from 
the central court And now we again stand outside the 
palace with our faces turned in the direction of Candid 
Looking back, we are at once struck by a feature of 
Knossos which entirely differentiates it from Tiryns or 
Mycenx' It is not fortified " Bastions ” there may be at 
the northern entrance, but they do not seem to have been 
of any particular military value. The Labyrinth was not 
a fortress, it was a peace-time palace, the residence of 
kings who ruled a settled people and needed not to fear 
armed attack But one day war came to Knossos, and 
the dominion of the proud Minoan thalassocrats dis¬ 
appeared in the smoke of the burning Labyrinth. 

This open and unfortified character of the palace 
testifies to the high state of civilisation of the Mmoan 
Knossians, thus agreeing with dll tradition of the great 
Cretan law-giver who personifies the anc lent princes of 
Knossos But high civilisation often brings degeneracy 
in its train, and, as has already been pointed out in Lhese 
columns (vol lxvi p 393), there are many traits in the 
culture of Knossos whn_h give the modern observer a 
decidedly sinister impression 

Of the Mytenxan town of Knossos, excavated by Mr 
Hogarth in 1900, which lay to the south-west of the 
palace, there is not much to be seen A discovery of 
Mr Evans’s, made during the present season (1902) and 
communicated by him Lo the limes, may, however, 
give us some idea of what the town may have looked 
like To quote Mr Evans - “This is the remains 
of a mosaic, consisting of small porcelain plaques, 
which in its onginal form seems to have represented 
scenes disposed in various zones recalling the subjects of 
Achilles’ shield—the walls and houses of a city, a liver, 
a vine and other trees, warriors with bows, spears, and 
throwing sticks, besiegers and defenders, and various 
animals But the most surprising part of all are the 
houses of which the city is composed fragmentary as 
are their remains, it has been possible to reconstitute 
about a couple of score of these The varying character 
of the structure—stone, Limber, and plastered rubble—is 
accurately reproduced , and the walls, towers, gateways— 
a whole street of a Minoan city rises before us much as 
it originally stood But what is even more surprising 
than the fact that the elevations of these prehistouc 
structures should be thus recovered for us intact from 
the gulfs of tune is Lhe altogether modern character of 
some of their features Here are three-storeyed houses 
(some of the semi-detached class showing two contiguous 
doorways) with windows of four panes, or double windows 
of three panes each, which seem to show that Lhe 
inmates of the houses had actually some substitute for 
glass.” Perhaps they had window-glass, why not ? 
It was known lo the Romans, and has been found at 
Pompeii However this may be, it would indeed seem, as 
Mr. Evans says, “as if the brilliant and unexpected 

lhe chapters of Kreischmer 's EinUitutt^ nn lhe language* nT A*ia Minor 
and U10 pre Hellrmc population of Greece (x , xl , p 30 q p 404) 

1 should aUu like 10 refer him to my article m Natuhk November i 4l 
■ oof, Suppl p vu , where he will fiml 1 he matter explained to ihi best 
of my ability With regard lo annlher point which ha* heeii urged 
against Ihr Correctness of the identification of the Kncwnian palace 
Willi the Labyrinth as being, /tr r\iclientt lhe “ 1 ’liu.c of tlie LJuuble- 
Axe," I confer ihnt 1 do nul *ee that lhe fact of the Double-Axe sign 
being cut 1 pu 1 the rough atone bloi k» of the wall*, which were intended to 
be covered wall iluc-o or wilh gyp*ium slabs, is »f much weiijHi, ns I am 
inclinwl tu regard theie m^na as hieroglyphs, intended merely for the 

f fuidafTce or the maHons, signifying that such and such a block was intended 
or a building or room somehow connected wilh lhe Worship of lhe cud of 
the Double Axe Indeed, the hieroglyphic oftheir tutelary deny may have 
been uaed by the Minoan* as a sari of heraldic device to mirk “ Govern¬ 
ment •lores,” exactly like the British “ broad arrow " I do not know 
whether this explanation will commend itself to Mr* Rouse or not, but it 
appears natural enough 10 a student of Egyptology. 
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character of the finds 71 at Knossos is “likely (o qi^intam 
itsel( to the last” v fl 

We retrace our steps to Candia and thence start for 
Phaistos, on horse- or mule-back We pass Knossos 
once more, we pass luklas, and so on over the watershed 
between the /Egean and Libyan seas, with snowy 
Psilorm (Ida) on the right hand and Lasfthi (Dikt&) on 
the left, into the Messar.i, the valley of the Ieropotamos, 
to the acropolis-hill of Gortyna, which stands at the 
entrance of a remarkable gorge through which flows the 
Lethaios of the ancients. The site of this once famous 
city, which supplanted both Knossos and Phaistos as the 
chief town ot Crete, was investigated by the Italians 
two or three years ago, and again examined by Mr 
Taiamelli in 1901 , he found no traces of occupation in 
Mycenaean days Hence we pass down the broad 
Messartf to the triple acropolis of Phaistos at Agia 
Photifi, first identified by Admnal Spratt 
Phaistos stands upon a triple-peaked hill, which 
forms the end of the spui which divides the Messari 
from the maritime plain of Dhib.iki, where the lero- 
potamos reaches the sea At its base runs the Iero¬ 
potamos Its situation is therefore much stronger than 
that of Knossos, and seems to be better adapted for a fort¬ 
ress than the low knoll on which Lhe Minoan metropolis 
stood On the third, the lowest, peak, Prof Halbherr 
and the Italian expedition have excavated a Mycena'an 
palace, the aichitecture of which is entirely Knossian— 
Minoan—in Lypc , we find here the same corridors, the 
same magazines, the same pillared halls and open courts 
as at Knossos Theie is no doubt whatever that the 
palaces of Knossos and Phaistos were built by the same 
people and approximately at the same period Legend 
ascribes the foundation of Phaistos to Minos, and there 
is no reason to doubt that tins legend enshrines forgotten 
history If, then, Phaistos was founded by the Knossians, 
its palace would be expected to show signs of a some¬ 
what later date than Knossos l hese signs are quite 
apparent Phaistos marks a development of, an improve¬ 
ment on, Knossos. In some ways it must have been 
much finer , certainly its ruins are much more impressive 
The masonry at Knossos is neither so good nor so well 
pieserved as that at Phaistos , the curious triangular 
fWrpu* at Phaistos, with us altar and tiers of stone seats, 
has no parallel in the mother-palace, nor has the latter 
now anything to compare with the great and broad 
stairway which leads up to the pillared hall at Phaistos, 
although it is possible that some similar stnuway may 
once have existed at Knossos, but has now disappeared 
Phaistos, then, makes .1 finer show than Knossos, but 15 
really far less interesting In the first place, it has no 
legendary past to speak of, we know nothing of its 
ancient dynasts, while Knossos wjs the city of Minos, the 
metropolis of the ancient dominion over land and sea 
which is connected with the name of the great legendary 
lawgiver, and its palace is in all probability the identical 
LabyrmLh which the legendary Diedalus built for the 
great king. In the second place, Phaistos is nothing 
but bare walls, fine though their masonry may be, and 
has yielded practically none of those minor discoveries 
which tell us so much more than bare walls can , while 
Knossos, on the other hand, has, as we know, yielded 
minor discoveries of the utmost importance, which have 
revealed to us most of our present knowledge of Minoan 
civilisation and have told us its date 

One difference between Knossos and Phaistos, how¬ 
ever, is noticeable, and that a somewhat significant 
one Phaistos was more strongly fortified than Knossos, 
and in many places the palace walls, built of ponderous 
stones like Mycen.e and Tiryns, are visible This we 
should expect in a building which was evidently placed 
where U is for more or less military reasons, and it 
confirms the idea that Phaistos was built by the Minoan 
rulers of Knossos with the direct purpose of controlling 
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the tfiGoth of'the l^rbpbiart»os |, and the more southerly 
haveri of Mitala, arid so securing ihe communications 
of KnOsSos with the southern sea Originally founded 
by the Knosslan princes PhalsLos probably was not ; 
such A site must hlways have been occupied from 
ihe earliest days of human settlement in the MessarA, 
and, as a matter of fact*, primitive pottery of days 
long anterior to the Mycdnrcan period has been found 
at Phaistos, and in the near neighbourhood is Agios 
Onouphnos, where one of the most important dis¬ 
coveries in Crete, that of burials of the primitive pre- 
Mycemcan or “ Amorgian 51 period, containing Egyptian 
scarabs of the twelfth dynasty (r 2200 HC ), was made 
rn 1887 But its foundation as an important city 
Phaistos no doubt owed to the conquering rulers of 
Knossns, and to them the construction of its fortified 
palace is most probably due. 

This season is announced the discovery at Agia 
Triadha, between Phaistos and the sea, of what is 
described as a 11 country residence” of the Phristian 
princes, which will no doubt prove of very great intere^i 
Indeed, it appears that a large number of Mycen.i'an 
sen Is, an inscribed Uhlct of the Knossian type, and 
oilier objer is of interest, including a portion ot a stone 
va^e sculptured with a most realistic representation in 
relief of a body of men leaping and dancing in a religious 
procession (apparently a harvest-home, judging from the 
implement* carried by the dancers), have .iliu.idy been 
found here The neighbourhood of Phaistos is rich m re¬ 
mains of the older civilisation of Greere Noi thwards, at 
the end of a > alley of Ida, lies the c ave of Kamarais, where 
was found the store of that peculiar pottery whiLh has 
proved to be characteristic of the peiiodof Cl elan an 
which immediately precedes the true “Myren.ian,” the 
period to which the earliest foundation of the palaces 
both of Knossos and of Phaistos must be assigned, the 
pennd, probably, of the earliest Minoan kings A large 
stoie ol this ware was discovered by Mr llogarth in 
the town of Knossos, and it has also been found at 
Phaistos, Zakio and other Minoan sites Further, 
and this is most interesting, it was also found by 
Prof Petrie at Kahun, in Egypt, and may there be 
roughly dated to the period between the twelfih and 
eighteenth dynasties, not earlier than the twelfth, but 
no doubt earlier than Lhe eighteenth. It was, then, im¬ 
ported into Egypt from Crete between 2000 and 1 700 
It C Here is another piece ol evidence as to dale which 
fits in absolutely with the evidence of the alabastron- 
!id of Khyan and the statuette of Abnub, found at 
Knossos 1 Everything points to c 2000 1500 n 1 as the 
date to be assigned to the early Minoan period 

The other well-known cave on Mount Ida, the “ Ida^an 
Cave" par excellence, explored by Messrs llalbherr and 
Otm, contained objects, mostly of post-Myrcnxan ami 
early classical date, exhibiting strong traces of Phoenician 
influence Jt lies further north, above the Nida plain 
To the south-east, in the direction of Gortyna, stood 
once a Vfycen.can city on the curious isolated lull of 
Kouitais, the necropolis of which has yielded in¬ 
teresting Lale-Mycena’an and Geometrical finds 
Another exploied site which may be mentioned is 
PnniA, to the norLh ; away to the east, in the province 
of Pediada, where the Omphahan Plain meets the 
lofty mountains of Lasithi, the ancient Dikte, and 
the as yet unexplored site of Lyttos awaits the ex¬ 
cavator's spade, the necropolis of Erganos has yielded 
the interesting tombs of a Mycenaean hill-settlement, and 
the district of Embaros innumerable traces of extensive 
occupation in Mycentean limes, both early and late 
This country must in Minoan days have formed part of the 
immediate territory of Knossos , the town of Lykastos, 
which lay within it, was said to have been founded by 

1 See Nature, vol Uvi p 39 a. The ldcnullciUion of lhe Kehun 
ware wilh that of Kuntioli U due la Mr J- L Myrei 
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Minos, and Lyttos Is associated with the legends of the 
Cretan Zeus, who was supposed to have passed his child¬ 
hood in a cave on the slopes of Dikt€ This cave has been 
identified, and Mr Hogarth has explored it Itisa“large 
double cavern situated to south-west of, and about 500 
feet higher than Psychro, a village of the upland Lasithi 
plain,” a curious tract which lies in the middle of and 
surrounded by the Dict.ean mountains. Mr. Hogarth's 
discoveries in the Dictrcan Cave have already been noticed 
in Nature (vol Ixiv p 15), it need only be said here 
that he has shown that it was probably one of the holiest 
places of Crete, and the hundreds of Mycen.ean votive 
double-axes which he found are final proof of the identity of 
the prehistoric God of Lhe Double-Axe with the Cretan 
Zeus, which again shows the identity of the Cretan with 
the ICarian Zeus, whose emblem was the Aa^pus or Double- 
Axe and the seat of whose worship was Labrauncla, which 
confirms the equation An/Jpiiv-vdii =»Aa/Ji/pi vflur, explains 
\ai-ivfuvflor as the M Place of the Double V\e,” and so 
identifies the Knossian palace as the Labyrinth of Minos 
Most interesting is the discovery in the Du U an Cave of 
a bronze figme of the Egyptian God \men-R 1, Amonra- 
sonter, “the King of the Gods, 3 probably dating to about 
the eleventh or tenth centuries l! (_ , which was perhaps 
dedicated by some Egyptian traveller who identified the 
God of the Double Axe with his own supreme deity, 
thus antic ipaling the later conjunction Zeus \mmon by 
many hunched years’ From Lhis cave came the well- 
known inscribed libation-table, now in the Yshmolean 
Museum It was no doubt from Diklc that the Cretan 
mountain-goddess Ihktynna, also called Britomarlis, 
took her name, and not from the Greek fiixri'nv, “ a 
net ” 1 

South-west of Diklc is a district in which many 
Mycen.ian silcs Mill await Lire spade, as at Rotas) 
(RhyLmn) and Vi.ino (BiennoO , on the souLh roast is 
Arvi, where, a few yeais ago, an important rind of early 
Mycen.ian stone vases was made, and where an ancient 
cult of Zeus probably points to a direcL connection with 
Knossos 

Rounding the northern slopes of Dikic, we enter the 
province of Muabello, where, at Milato on the north 
coast, an important Mycena'an tomb has been found, 
and where, further south, the imposing rums of GouIAs, 
the ancient Lain, investigated by Messrs Evans and 
Myres and afterwards partly excavated by a french 
explorer, M <le Margne, without much sm 11 sS, no 
doubt mark the site of a Minoan city and pal ice. 
The place name Minoa preserved in classical days the 
tradition of Knossian domination hereabouts also 
We have now leached another depression in the 
mountain-system of Crete, the hilly plain which lies 
between Lhe Gulf of Mirabello and the district of Hiera- 
pytna on the south coast Before us to the east rises 
another mountain-mass, which strelches from sea to sea 
and seems to block all further progress eastward. This 
is the Aphendi Vouno of Kavousi, which bars off from 
the rest of Crete the extreme eastern pnilion of the 
island, the modern province of Sitia, of old the territory 
of the Eteokretans, who were said to be first cousins of 
the non-Aryan Eycians, and certainly still spoke an abso¬ 
lutely non-Greek idiom even in classical times In the 
Eteokretan country itself we hnd little proof of Minoan 
occupation except here and there on the coast, so it is 
probable that direct Knossian control in Minoan limes 
ended with the Hierapytman territory The most easterly 
Minoan town in this district appears to be that discovered 
in 1901 by Miss Harriet Boyd at Gourma, on the Gulf 
of Mirabello, at the foot of the Aphendi, and nearly 
opposite the island of Psyra In the same neighbourhood, 
at Kavousi, Miss Boyd had made fruitful excavations in 
the preceding year, but her discoveries at Gourma far 

1 Sn " The OldeU Civili/aiian of Greece," p. zgG f where 1 h»ve ex 
plained lhe form of ihe name 
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exceed these in interest, and are of such great impor¬ 
tance that the following short description of them, taken 
from the American Journal of Archaeology for January- 
March of this year, p 71, is here quoted.—“A 
Mycenaean acropolis was found, approached by two long 
streets, about 5 feet wide, with terra-cotta gutters and 
good stone pavements These lead to the palace of the 
Prince. Right and left are side streets and houses. The 
deeper parts of the roads are built in steps. The houses 
have rubble foundations, but the upper walls are of brick. 
In some parts of the palace the upper walls are of ashlar. 
Several houses have walls standing to the height of 6 
or b feet Plaster is used extensively for the facing of 
walls and door jambs. There are many proofs of the 
existence of a second story Twelve houses have been 
excavated, most of which have eight rooms or more Of 
the palace, fourteen rooms have been excavated, chiefly 
magazines, like those at Cnossus A terrace court, a 
column base, and an aula, evidently belonging to a portal, 
have been uncovered. In the centre of the town is a 
shrine It is a small, rectangular building, near the top 
of the hill The most noteworthy of its contents are a 
4 qw terra-cotta table, with Lhree legs, which possibly 
sen ed as an altar , cuIlus vases with symbols of Mycenzean 
worship , the disk, ‘consecrated horns of the altar’ [see 
Natuhk, November 14, 1901, Suppl. p vu ], and the 
•double-headed Axe T and a terra-cotta idol of the 1 Glau- 
copis Athene’ type, with snakes as attributes . . " The 
smaller objects found are of the usual Mycenaean type, 
including stone and bronze utensils Very significant is 
the fact that the I)nuble-Axe is found painted on vases, 
and carved also on one of the stone blocks of the palace, 
as at Knossos and at Phaisto*. This marks the place as 
Minoan at once Very possibly it was the frontier-town 
-of the Knossian dominion on the Eteokretan border 
it is “ the most perfect example yet discovered of a small 
Mycenazan town ” In fact, a Minoan Pompeii on a small 
scale ! 

Beyond the Aphendi Kavousi we are in the province of 
Silia On the site of the ancient Eteokretan capital, 
Praisos, excavations have been carried on by Prof 
Halbherr and by Mr R C Ilosanquet, the present 
director of the British School at Athens. Here a few 
remains of Mycen.ean culture were found by Mr. 
Bosanquet, including a large “ beehive ” tomb Another 
inscription in the non Hellenic longue of the Eleo- 
kretans 1 was discovered, of course, of a date long 
posterior to the Myren.van period ' 

Mr Bosanquet has also excavated at Pelras, a place 
on the harbour of Sitia, and, during the present year, 
at Palaiokastro, on the east coast, south of Cape 
Sidero, where he has found some very curious M)cemean 
interments Palaiokastro is, I am informed by Mr. 
Bosanquet, bigger and more important, .vs n site, than 
Gournia and Zakro, but more disturbed by cultivation 
As a Mycen.ean settlement, it is quite as noticeable as 
Zakro , a remarkable characteristic is the occurrence, 
dotted all over the plain, of the foundations of Mycen.ean 
farmsteads, on which Mr Bosanquet lays sires*, as a fresh 
proof of the peaceful security enjoyed by the Myten.ean 
Cretans Further south again, at Zakro (which Spratt 
considered to be the site of Itanos, bid probably 
•erroneously, since Enmopoli, north of Palaiokastro, 
has a better claim to this honour), Mr Hogarth 
has discovered the remains of an important Mycencean 
port Lom, which, he thinks, was a Minoan outpost, a 

1 I must here ainle thei in “ The Oldest Civili/eiion of Greece,' p 67, 
I hud not the remotest intention of Ritnbutinp to Mr Arthur Evan* the 
opinion that the well kn iwn Inscription of Praisos was inscribed in a Semitic 
idum 1 vei fully aware that he held no such view [ merely referred to 
his “Cretan Piciographa" iu ihe leleat authority on the subject generally 
Unluckily, the email number pointing to the note below, containing this 
reference, was empUued in the teat It was printed after ihe word “ Eleo- 
kretaru," but should have come after "Praisos," four lines above I regret 
that Ibu eKaped my notice when reading the proofs of By book, and still 
more that the nature of the mistake was not understood 
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Knossian colony planted here to hold the most important 
haven on the east coast, which is still used by the sponge- 
fishers, who make it their rendezvous before starting for 
the African coast. Mr Hogarth’s discoveries here have 
been more fully referred to in the last volume of 
Nature, p 394, q v. 

We thus see that the main result of the excavations on 
Mycenzean sites in Crete which have been going on for' 
the past two or three years has been the proof of the 
existence in the great Mediterranean island of a civilisa¬ 
tion which was already ancient and highly developed at 
least as early as 1700 BC , and was in connection with 
E^ r ypt at that date and probably earlier. The origin of 
this culture is at present veiled from us ; but various 
strange indications of a primeval connection with Egypt 
seem to point to AJrati for its origin More than this 
cannot be conjectured at present. Its centre seems to 
have been the central portion of Crete, the territory of 
Knossos and Phaistos, which is inextricably bound up 
with the famous legends of Minos and the Knossian 
thalassocracy. Mr Evans’s discoveries have breathed 
h r e into these legends, and though we may not believe in 
Minos as a historical personage, at any rate we see that 
he represents a dynasty and a power, and so we can 
speak of the Minoan dominion in Crete and of the 
Mycen.ean civilisation of Crete, the chief monuments of 
which are at Knossos and Phaistos, as ‘ k Minoan ” 

The Knossian dominion extended in the east appar¬ 
ently as far as the borders of the independent Eteokretan 
country One or two Knossian colonies seem to have 
been established on its further coast, such as Palaiokastro 
and Zakro Similar Minoan colonies seem to have been 
also established in other islands of the Aegean, as in 
Melos, at Phylakopf That we have here a confirmation 
of the legend of the Minoan thalassocracy there can 
be little doubt. 

How far the Knossian dominion extended westward 19 
as yet unknown Axos, which lies at the upper end of 
the Mylopotamo valley at no great distance from the 
Knossian district, is now being excavated, but has as yet 
yielded nothing Mycenaean There can, however, be 
little doubt that it was a Minoan city I have elsewhere 1 
suggested that the Uathatha, who invaded Egypt in 
concert with other Mediterranean tribes in the reign of 
Uameses III , probably some three hundred years after 
ihe most flourishing period of the Minoan age, were 
Cretans from Axos, and have given my reasons for the 
suggested identification The objection lhaL Axos is an 
inland town and so would not have taken part in an 
over sea expedition is of no weight whatever , like 
Knossos, Lyttos, or Gortyna.eat h of which cities possessed 
a dependant port on the coast, Axos no doubt possessed 
its coast-haven, either in the neighbourhood of Bah Hay 
or nearer the mouth of the Mylopotamo Further, Axos is 
actually connected in legend with Libya, and Herodotos 
(iv 154) mentions traditions which connect it, as well as 
Itanos, with the Thera an colonisation of Cyrene. Other 
central and western sites, such as Eleutherna, Hyrta- 
kina, Phalasarna, tic , will no doubt yield Mycencfaii re¬ 
mains when excavated. In fact, the whole of Crete 
seems to be covered with traces of Mycemean culture ; 
I have not mentioned numbers of unexcavated sites 
from which inscribed seal-stones, &c , have been obtained. 

The Minoan culture was probably older than the 
Mycen.ean civilisation of continental Greece, and there 
seems little doubt that the original inspiration of the latter 
was derived from it 

Eventually the highly civilised and apparently peaceful 
Minoan dominion in Crete, weakencdi perhaps, by luxury 
and unused to war, was overthrown by foreign attack. 
Who the conquerors were we do not know, but they 
probably came from the north, We may, perhaps, asso¬ 
ciate with their attack the convulsions among the 

1 11 Oldest Cmhuiion of Greece," p. 177. 
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Mediterranean tribes which caused the piratical onslaughts 
on Egypt in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries b c , in 
which Cretan wanderers, expelled from their island by 
the northern newcomers, may well have taken part. It 
is certain that before this time the highly civilised 
Minoan Cretans or Keftiu had disappeared from the 
ken of the Egyptians, and are no more seen in Egyptian 
wall-paintings. One result of this convulsion seems to 
have been the settlement of a Cretan tribe, the Philis¬ 
tines, on the coast of Palestine 

When Crete emerges from the dark age which fol¬ 
lowed the break-up of the Minoan power, we find it a 
congeries of Greek city-states of the usual type, but of a 
more quarrelsome disposition than elsewhere ; in the 
Minoan land itself, Gortyna conquers and destroys 
Knossos and Phaistos, in the east HierapyLna wages long 
wars with Praisos and Itanos, and so forth Crete takes 
no part in the colonising activity of the new Greece, and 
is henceforth of no account in Hellas. Her day of glory 
had passed away with the Heroic age 

I am indebted to Mr, R. C. Bosanquet for inform¬ 
ation with regard to the work of the British Srhool at 
Athens in eastern Crete Subscriptions for this work 
will be gladly received by Mr. Walter Leaf, 6 Sussex 
Place, Regent's Park, N W. 

H R Ham, 

P.S —Photographs of the remains at Hyrtakina have 
been published by Messrs, Savignom and De Sanctis in 
their publication “ Esplorazione Archeologica delle 
Provincie Occidentali di Creta” (Rome, 1901) From 
their publication it would appear that Phalasarna. the most 
wesLerly site in the island, was certainly of Mycen.can 
origin Near the remains of a city is a colossal stone 
throne, of the same type as those treated of by the late 
Dr Reichel in his “ Vorhellenische Gotterkiilte,” on 
which is a relief of a symbolic pillar (see Evans, “ My- 
cen.em Tree and Plllar-Cults. ,, in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studtes^ vol xxi p 99 /, reviewed in Naiurk, 
November 14, 1901, Suppl ) The name Phalasarna is 
of the now easily recognisable “ klemasiatisch ” pr**- 
Hellenic type Kretschmer has pointed out that the 
last two syllables may well be the same as the name of 
the fheotian Arne, which he has identified with the 
Lycian word arilna , “uty” (“Einleitung in die Ges- 
chichte der gnechischcn Sprache,” p 406), There seem | 
to be Mycen.can traces also at VlithiXs and at Agia 
Irene (Kantanos ’). see Savignom and De Sanctis, lot 
\i (, for photographs of polygonal masonry, &c 

Mr Bosanquet informs me that he has found 
Myreniean pottery-fragments on the small island of 
Mokhlos (wrongly called Hagios Nikrflaos in Kiepert’s 
map of 1897), off the north coast between Kavousi and 
Sitia 


THE SECOND FNSlALMhNI OF THE BEN 
Nh VIS () BSE A' VA TI( >A\ S 1 

'T'HE forty-second volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh is devoted to the 
publication of five years’ observations at the Ben 
Nevis Observatories, in continuation of those in¬ 
cluded in vol xxxiv. of the same senes of Trans¬ 
actions published in 1890, with appendices consist- 
*ng of discussions of the results It is edited by 
Dr, Buchan, the meteorological secretary to the directors 
of the observatories, and Mr R, T Oinond, honorary 
superintendent of the observatories The cost of printing 
is borne by the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh 
The observations include hourly readings and summaries 


, i_ nP 1 ^ Meieorology of lha Ben Nevm Observatories " Pari H , containing 
L1 |. Brv ^; , ° n " ft> f Years iBBB, iSBg. lflgrt, iBpt and iBga, wilh Ap- 
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of the meteorological elements, together with entries in 
the log book at the summit station for the five years 
1888-1892, and readings, five times daily, at the public 
school, Fort William, from January, 1888, to December, 
1890; also the hourly readings with various summaries 
for the Fort William Observatory from the establishment 
of that institution in the autumn of 1900, There have 
also been added tables of mean hourly values of the 
barometer, temperature, &c, at Ben Nevis and Fort 
William Observatories, computed to the end of 1896, with 
mean monthly temperatures deduced from independent 
observations in the Stevenson screen at Fort William for 
the period August 1, 1890, to December 3r, 1896, and 
differences between the observations in the Stevenson 
screen and the thermograph screen of the Observatory 
It is almost needless to say that the publication of these 
tables will be welcomed as representing the primary 
results of an enormous amount of patient ana pains¬ 
taking labour, controlled by a representative board of 
directors of conspicuous distinction and carried out by 
a body of enthusiastic observers in circumstances of no 
little difficulty 

This is not a suitable occasion for dealing independently 
with the observations, which are presented with the skill 
and care of which Dr Buchan is an acknowledged 
master, and with all the assistance an accomplished 
printer can afford. We naturally turn to the appendices 
as representing the scientific results which have been 
obtained by those who have been associated with the 
working of the observatories and have devoted time 
and study to the many problems which the observations 
suggest 

The appendices consist of a series of papers, some of 
them m extenso and appearing now for the first time, 
others in abstract or reproduced from the publications of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh or the Scottish Meteor¬ 
ological Society by Dr Buchan, Mr Aitken, Mr 
Buchanan, Mr. Omond, Mr Mossman and Mr Rankin 

A brief survey of these discussions is suffictent to show 
that the problems suggested by the meteorology of Ben 
Nevis, taken separately or in comparison with that of 
Fort William, are many and difficult. Dr Buchan returns 
to a voluminous but still unexhausted subject in a paper 
on the diurnal range of the barometer in fine and cloudy 
weather at stations in various latitudes, from San Jost 5 , 
Costa Rica, to Jan Mayen in the North Atlantic Mr 
Aitken's report on atmospheric dust and Mr Buchanan's 
discussion of the meteorology of a station in the clouds, 
as represented by the Ben Nevis records in foggy weather, 
are already well known contributions to science The 
other papers are, as a rule, of less general scope 

Much attention is devoted to the relation of barometric 
readings at the summit to those at the base station, andhere 
one of the difficulties of Ben Nevis observations becomes 
very conspicuous. When the velocity of wind reaches or 
exceeds tweniy miles per hour, the barometer reading at 
the summit no longer represents the pressure of the air 
within 001 inch All barometric readings with anything 
more than a moderate wind are subject to a correction of 
uncertain amount on account of dynamical disturbance. 
Moreover, the shape of the mountain, with its n reat cliff 
on one side of the summit, has a very marked effect upon 
Lhe wind measures This circumstance reminds me of a 
personal experience at Dover during a gale, when the 
only place in Dover screened from the wind was the top 
walk of the Admiralty pier, apparently as fully exposed to 
the gale as any position could be Such dynamical effects 
upon barometer and wind make it very difficult to bring 
lhe summit observations of these primary meteorological 
factors into relation with corresponding observations 
elsewhere. 

These are not the only difficulties associated with the 
reduction of the summit barometer readings to 9ea level, 
and the account of the attempts to carry out this reduction 
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eaggesifr the possibility of rOgarding the barometric dif* 
ference between Fort William and the summit as a 
primary eleittent, without introducing a correction factor 
based upoti a system really applicable only in the case of 
small heights Differences from mean value instead of 
differences from a common hypothetical datum would 
probably give a more effective representation of the 
conditions. 

The Den Nevis work, as represented in this volume, 
is essentially self-contained In the course of the dis¬ 
cussion, observations at other stations me someLunes 
employed, but the work of other meteorologists concerned 
wiln similar problems is hardly referred to. Clayton 
and Fredlander are the only names 1 have noticed m the 
volume not immediately associated with Ben Nevis 
This may possibly be accounted for by the majestic 
isolation of the Hen, but it is in some respects unfor¬ 
tunate For example, a system is adopted for adjusting 
tlie twenty-four hourly readings for non-periodic changes 
which is different from that adopted by the Meteor 
ological Council in an annual publication dealing with 
their first-class observatories, including Fort William 
If I judge rightly, one of the two sysLems must be 
wrong, and if ihe error is in Victoria Street it would 
have been wiser to point out the fact in adopting a 
different system Again, a table of equivalents of the 
numbers of the Beaufort scale and wind velocities is 
gnen (pp 5 and 492), in which numbers on the Beaufort 
scale are repiesenled by \elocilics largely exceeding, 
indeed nearly double, those quoted by Hann (“ Meteor- 
ologie/’p 377) The practice with regard to the use of velo¬ 
city equivalents of the Beaufort scale is in a sufficiently 
chaotic condition already, and it is to be feaied that the 
addition of anothcrsrale of equivalents without reference 
to the reasons for disregarding all other attempts to 
reduce chaos to order must tend to make confusion a 
little worse confounded 

The publication of the observations down to 1892, or 
in part to 1896, may seem to the reader a little belated 
The editors are, however, to be warmly congratulated 
upon the substantial progress made with the work under¬ 
taken by the directors 1 he publication is opportune for 
two reasons First, because the question of the future of 
the observatories is prominently befoie the public and the 
volume gives an adequate representation of their work 
Secondly, because the International Meteorological C om- 
mittee meets at Souihport next September during the 
session of the British Association, and the occasion 
would be a suitable one for the discussion of the interesting 
questions arising out of observations at high levels It is 
justly claimed for Ben Nevis as a high-level station that 
it is in an unique position The first recorded entry in 
the log-book (January 1, 1888) is that the tracks of a hare 
vere seen near the thermometer box It is not the only 
hare to be raised on the Hen, If opportunity can be 
found for the discussion of some of the lien Nevis hares 
at Southport, our visitors will relish their highland 
flavour W. N Shaw 


NOTES 

TUB following is a list of those to whom the Rojal Society 
tins this year awarded medals. The awards of llie Royal 
medals have received llis Majesty the King's approval .—The 
Cnplfey medal to Lord Lister, in recognition of the value of his 
physiological and pathological researches in regard 10 their 
influence on lhe modern practice of surgery The Rumford 
medal to ihe Hon Charles Algernon Parsons, for his success in 
ihe application of the steam turbine (o industrial purposes, and 
for its recent extension to navigation A Rojal medal |o Prof. 
Horace Lamb, for his investigations in mathematical physics. 
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A Royal to Prof, Edward Albert Schafer, for his research^ 

into the functions and roinuttf nature of the central nervous 
system, especially with regard tp tfie motor and sensory functions' 
of the cortex of the brain. The Davy medal to Prof. Svante 
August Arrhenius, for the application of the theory of dissociation 
lo Lhe explanation of chemical change The Darwin medal tt> 
Mr hrancis Gallon, (or his numerous contributions to lhe exact 
study of heredity and variation contained in 11 Hereditary 
Genius,” "Natural Inheritance” and other writings The 
Buchanan medal to Dr. Sydney A Moncklon Copeman, for 
his experimental investigations into lhe hactenolngy and com¬ 
parative pathology of vaccination The Hughes medal to Prof. 
Joseph John Thomson, for his numerous contributions to electric 
science, especially in reference lo lhe phenomena of electric 
discharge in gases. 

Men of science do not need to be reminded Lhat their 
interests are cosmopolitan Contributions lo natural knowledge 
are not weighed in political balances, but by a scale of wanh 
independent of nationality Every effort should therefore V>e 
made lo give clear evidence of this unity of spirit and bond of 
intention An opportunity of doing this is afforded by the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Lo be held in Washington, D C , from December 29 of 
this year to fanuary 3, 1903 At (he recent Belfast meeting of 
lhe British Association, Prof C- 5 . Minot, Lhe president of the 
sister association across the Atlantic, gave a sincere and henriy 
invitation lo the members of our AsMicialion to atlend the forth¬ 
coming meeting at Washington There are doubtless many men 
of science who would accept the invitation with the keened 
pleasure if they could leave their work for the lew weeks 
required /or a visit to the United StaLes , and if ihey are unable 
to do so the loss and ngret will be theirs To those who are 
able lo make the journey, it ought lo be regarded as almost a 
duly—though a pleasurable one—lo attend the metLing The 
mid winter meeting is an experiment on the paiL of the 
American Association, but U has allracUd a large numlicr of 
affiliated societies, and there is every promise that the meeting 
will bt an important one. Since Prof. Minot gave the cordial 
invitation al Belfast, a letter has been received from the per¬ 
manent secretary of the American Association, Dr L O. 
Howard, expressing the hope Lhat at least some of the officers 
and members of the British Association will be present at the 
Washington meeting. It will he Lo the advantage of boLh 
science and civilisation if this friendly invitation is accepted 

Anomikh meeting which men of science who have a few 
months’ holiday al the end of next j ear should attend is lhat of 
the Australasian Association, to be held in Dunedin, Ncw/ealand, 
in January, 1904, Mr G M Thomson, honorary secretary, 
has sent a letter to the general secretaries of our Association 
asking them lo make known to members that special opportuni¬ 
ties will be given to sec the most interesting sights in New 
Zealand, so that the visit may be made a source of profit as well 
as of pleasure Dunedin is Lhe most southerly city of any im¬ 
portance in Lhe British Empire, and it is scarcely necessary to 
remark that many lands and peoples of inlerevt can be seen by 
men of science who arc able to take a trip around the world to 
New Zealand A formal invitation Lo attend the meeting will 
be brought before the members of the British Association next 
year at Souihport 

Dr P L Sci ater, F.R S , has resigned the secretaryship 
of the Zoological Society of London, end only holds office 
until his successor is appointed The council has passed 
the following resolution on this subject and ordered it to be 
entered on iheir minutes:—"The president, vice-presidents 
and council of Lhe Zoological Society of London desire Lo 
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ipFord.lheir Bincere regret at the retirement of their secretary, 
(Ur. Philip Lutley Sclaler, after a service of nearly forty-three 
years. They WiBh to lender him their hearty thanks for his 
most,valuable services toihe SoLiety during this long period, not 
only in the management of the Zoological Gardens, but also 
in the conduct of the publications of the Society and the 
general direction of its affairs These aflairs have prospered 
to a remarkable degree during his long lerm of office The 
income of Ihe Society has doubled, [he Society’s library has 
been entirely created, ihe membership has increased from 1500 
to 3200 Ur Sclaler’fi own work as a zoologist is held in 
universal repute, and it is no exaggeration to say lhat the very 
high position occupied at the present day by Lhe Zoological 
Society in the world of science is largely due to the exertions 
and the personal character of its retiring secretary ” 

In the St James's C'azttU of November 17, “C S ” dis 
curses the question as to Lhe kind of winter we art lo have, 
basing his arguments on a statement m.ule by Bacon three cin 
tunes ago, that “a moist and tool lUrmner portends .1 hard 
winter,” and on the fact th.iL severe winters have certainly 
occasionally followed wet or cool summers during (he last cen¬ 
tury The years particularly instanced are 1B7H, 1879 and 1S80, 
which were followed by severe winters flic last severe winter 
was that of 1894-5, following a rather hid summer The past 
summer bears considerible resemblance to that of 1S79 We 
have occasionally referred lo ihis subject, our remarks being 
chiefly based on Dr v Ifellmann’s discussion of 1 he Jong si m 5 
of Berlin nlistrvilmns The results arrived at by Dr 11 <_ 11 maim 
in a paper laid before llu, Berlin Academy in March, 1885, do 
not clearly support the views of “C S ," so far as B ihn is 
concerned Hr Iltllmann Tound Lhat after a moderately warm 
summer a mild winter was probable, and, on the conlrary, that a 
cold winter followed a warm .summer 

OWIM. to illness, Mr James Swinburne, president of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, was unable Lo be present at 
the opening meeting of the new session of the Institution, held 
on Thursday last His inaugural address was therefore post¬ 
poned. It was announced that 1 'rtif AyrLon had, from ill- 
health and pressure of other business, resigned (he honorary 
treasurership of the Institution, and that Mr Robert Hammond 
had consented to fill his pi ice The council has had under 
consideration the coni muance of the useful and pleasant visile of 
the members of the Institution to foreign countries, and has 
arranged the preliminaries for a visit to Italy m the spring of 
next year The InsLiLution has received a cordial invitation 
from the American Institute ol Electrical Engineers to visit the 
United Slates and hold a joint meeting there or in Canid i 
The communication suggested that such a meeting might be 
arranged for Montreal next year, or at some spot in the eastern 
part of Lhe United Stales in 1904, to include a subsequent 
visit to Lhe St. Louis Exhibition, where an ekctncal congress 
will be held The council has decided that as a meeting for 
next year could nut be arranged, owing to lhe projected vimL lo 
Italy, the invitation for 1904 should be accepted It was 
suggested at the faame lime that the joint meeting might be 
held in Canada, where the Institution might hope lo receive 
the cooperation of the McGill University 

A Reu i ier message states that the Morning, which has been 
sent out as a relief ship Lo the Discovery, has arrived a 
Lyttelton, New Zealand. 

Proi-, J Wii lard Gums, professor of mathematical physicst 
at Yule University, New Haven, has been elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences at Munich 

VO l n e vai 


A MRMQR1A.V tabl^,JH memory of Richard Jefferies was un¬ 
veiled at Swindon on,$Aturday by Lord Avebury The tablet 
has been erected at the house where Jeflcrics lived for two years 
before his death. 

Prok. J Miil,\k Thomson, president of Lhe Institute of 
Chemistry, and Mi$s Thomson, have issued invitations to a 
pnvaLe soiree to be bg|d at the IjallcriLs of the Royal Society of 
UriLish Artists on Wq^n^iday, December 10 

Thk Pans correspondent of Lhe CJumist ami Diuggist states 
Unit the I’ans Academy of Sciences has Awarded the tjhvoisicr 
medal this year lo Prof Cannizzaro, of Rome, in ncognition 
of his contributions to Lhe advancement ofchtmislry 

Tint new building of the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at 
Cairo wus opened by (he Khedive on Nave 111 her 15 in lhe presence 
of Lord Cromer and Lord KiLchcncr, the Ministers, 1 Tie Sirdar, 
and many European and native ofheials Thr whole collection 
has been arranged in (he new building under lhe supervision of 
the dircClur, VI Maspe.ro, and lhe curiLur, Lnnl Brugsch Bey 

A 1 lav particulars of the eruption of Lhe Soufrkre of St 
Vmceril which occurred on October and i6 are given in 
extracts from di spalf lies recuvcd by the Colonial Olhcc Sir 
K H Llewelyn, the (luvtnmr of the Windward Elands, remarks 
ibnl there has been n hugely increased area of land damaged by 
Lhis last outburst, and lhe prospects are now imu li blatkir than 
they weic It is suggested as a m.ilur lor serious consideration 
whether 4 leorgcluwn, at pu suit disci ltd, may nuL have Lo be 
abandoned , indeed, iL is considered duubldul whether any part 
of the island can confidently be sjnl Lo be without Lhe range of 
danger from Lhe* volcano, vnd lhe possibility of abandoning the 
whole island has therefore Lo be faced 

Rh'okis from Samoa published in Lhe I'mit \ slate that the 
volcano on the Eland of Savan is in iclive eruption Several 
cralers are cnulling dust and vapour, ind one village is two 
inches deep in ashes Reports from Honolulu, dated Novem¬ 
ber ll, Male that, according lo i wiredess message from Haw in, 
lhe volcano of KiLuKa in that island has Itcen in a state of 
the most violent eruption known for the last LwenLy years 
A Kcuicr message fruin 4 .Mann slides that a fresh eruption 
tif Mrumboli took [dace on November lb, and that incandescent 
Monts, smoke and dusL were thrown out There was an 
explosion, Billowed by ulhi r silent eruptions, anil i (low ol 
lava A shock uf earllupiLke, accumpanud by a loud rumbling 
noise and lisLing five nr six seconds, occurred at Oran, Algeria, 
on November 17, about 9 30 p m 

Al Seville Cathedral on Novemher 17, the ceremony of 
depositing the ashes of Christopher Columbus in a special 
mausoleum was earned out wnh impressive sulcmnily The 
remains of Columbus rested for two cenlune 1 at Santo 
Domingo, and in 1796 were transferred Lo the ("uhedral at 
Havana After Lhe Spanish-American war, they were taken to 
Spam, where, by desire of a descendant of Columbus, the Duke 
of Veragua, they have been interred in Sc-ville Cathedral 

A KeuiicR message from Mantes, Trance, states Lhat Lhe 
navigable balloon consirucled by Lhe brothers Lebaudy made 
Us hrst free ascent on November 3 beVLral ascents were made, 
the balloon reluming lo a given spot e ich time ll moved in 
all directions above Lhe fields and woods which border the 
Seine. The report stnLes lhat in every instance the airship was 
brought back Lo Us starting-point ai a speed of 25 miles an 
hour, the turn being made against the wind 

Lar('.ki.y with the idea of broadening the demand for 
German wares, Germany will lake part m the Universal Expo¬ 
sition to be held in St Louis in 1904 This decision has now 
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been officially announced. It is u yetoinUnown what sum of 
money li likely to be set aiide for the purpose of the S\ Louis 
exhibit, but from assurances given by the Emperor that every 
branch of German artistic, manufacturing, agricultural and 
industrial developments will be represented, it is supposed that 
200,000/ will be devoted to the objects of the exhibit. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Cancer 
Research Fund, under the direction of the RoyaL Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, was held last week. Dr Bashford, 
who has been appointed to the post of superintendent of cancer 
Teseaicb, has decided to proceed at once to Germany to inquire 
into the present lines of investigation in that country, and to 
cooperate, as far as possible, with the German committee, 
especially in the direction of statistical Investigation The 
statistical committee which has been appointed will at once 
enter into correspondence with scientific workers in the United 
States, A nd Prof. Gilman, principal of the Carnegie Fund in 
Washington, has already expressed his willingness, through the 
chairman of the exccuUve committee, to take joint action with 
the British committee, both in regard to statistical and Inbora 
tory investigation. 

Tint death of Mr, William II Barlow, K.R S , at the age of 
ninety, is announced in the Times . He was a distinguished 

civil engineer, well known as the designer of ihe St PanCras 
Station and other large works upon the Midland Railway, to 
which he was consulting engineer He was the son of Peter 
Barlow, F.RS , who was professor of malhemaLics at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Mr. Barlow inherited 
much of his father's mathematical ability, and his chief 
claim In recognition is that in the early days of railway en¬ 
gineering he endeavoured to introduce more scientific pre 
-cision inlo the design of engineering structures He was ihe 
inventor of a form of rail intended to dispense with the use of 
cross sleepers Jointly with Sir John Hawkshaw, he was 
engineer for the Clifton Suspension Bridge over the Avon. Mr 
Barlow was the engineer of the new bridge over the Tay, built 
to replace ihe structure blown down in December, 1879, and 
was one of the committee of selection appointed to consider the 
■designs for the new l orlh Bridge. 

Thk Society of Arts commenced Us 149th session on 
November 19 with a meeting at which an address was delivered 
by Sir William If. Preece, the chairman of the council, and 
the medals awarded by the Society during the pasL session were 
presented. At the next meeting, on Novemher 26, Dr Goegg 
will read a paper in French on the Simplon Tunnel and its 
effects on railway traffic to the Easl At the other meetings 
before Christmas, there arc to be pipers on Photographic 
Development,” by Mr Watkins; on *'French Education,” by 
Mr C. Brereton , ana on the “ Russian Iron Industry,” by Mr 
Head There will also be a meeting of the Indian Section, at 
which a paper on 11 Domestic Life in Perbia ' will be read by 
Miss Ella Sykes, who, with her brother, Major Mufesworth 
Sykes, lias had much experience of Persian travel The 
Monday evenings up to Chnstmas will be devoted to a course 
of Cantor lectures on "Gas and Allied Illurainants, 11 by Prof 
Vivian Lewes. 

We learn from the Times lhat a meeting of the Stonehenge 
Committee, consisting of Lord Dillon, the Bishop of Bristol, 
Mr Thackeray Turner, Mr John Carruihers, the Rev E II. 
Goddard, Mr. N Story Maskelyne, Mr. W Gowland and Mr. 
C H Read, representing the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
the Wilis Archaeological Society and the Solely for the Pro¬ 
tection of Ancient Buildings, was held at Burlingion House this 
week The committee received a report of the operations that 
bad taken place under its advice, with the sanction and at the 
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coat of Sir Edmund AntroLus, expressed approval of the stepa 
already taken towards ensuring ihe safety of Stonehenge, and 
repeated its resolve lhat further steps must be guided by the 
determination to dn as little ax possible in order to save the 
monumint for posterity The committee is anxiously conscious 
of the fact that in the present slate of Stonehenge there is 
grave d.irger of further accident To meet the dangers of the 
present winter, it has now recommended the immediate applica¬ 
tion of wooden props to the stones about which the chief 
anxiety 11 felt, 

Under the title Tht Foret^nei tn Italy, a new weekly paper 
has been stirted under the auspices of a new organisation founded 
last spring and styled the 11 National Association favouring the 
Foreign Element m lLaly/ 1 11 Piazza Barberim, Rome The first 
number, bearing the date November i, contains a notice of 
the ships which have been submerged in the lake of Nemi since 
the time of the Romans, and which it is proposed to raise by 
artificially draining the lake for the purpose. These ships, which 
were of the nature of Boating palaces, have been examined on 
one or two occasions (153$, 1827, 1895), and explored by means 
of diving bells One is 64 metres long and 20m broad, and 
slopes down from 5m to 12m in depth at a distance of 20m 
from the shore; the second is 71m long, 21 4m broad, and 
its dep'h is from 16m to 22m , its distance from the shore 
being 50m and from the first 200m. Further particulars have 
been gi\en in numbers which have since appeared. The second 
number contains a short note upon the legendary origin of the 
name Pelte. 1 he original Pelle is said by tradition to have been 
a maiden who was pursued by a giant and fled to Lhe crater of the 
volcano for refuge The gods of the volcano came to her 
assistance and overwhelmed the giant with lava, burying him 
beneath the rocks 

An account of the mathematical work of Ernest de Jon- 
quiires U given in the Bibliotheca mathematna, 111 3, by Prof. 
Gino Lona, of Genoa, who has also contributed a list of his 
papers and notes to the mathematical Ballet mo dt bibliografia , 
published by Clausen, of Turin. Jean Philippe Ernest Fauque 
de Jonquicres was born at Carpemras on July 3, iBao, and 
died on August 12, 1901 His earliest recorded notes bear the 
date 1835, but from i860 onwards he devoted himself for some 
time to the line of study .opened up by Poncelet and Chasles, 
and in 1862 he was awarded two-thirds of the prize offered in 
connection with the study of curves of the fourth order His 
mathematical writings, of which, including solutions to ques¬ 
tions, 155 are enumerated, deal mainly with the following 
points . the higher geometry of Chasles, the theory of algebraic 
plane curves and systems, properties of algebraic gauche curves 
and surfaces, geometrical transformations and Eulenan poly- 
hedra, theory of equations and Lheory of numbers. 

IN the Bulletin or the Tokio Mathem&tico-Physical Society, 
Mr T. Hayashi discusses the so-called "isosceles trapezium 
problem/’ according to which, if an ellipse be inscribed in an 
isosceles trapezium and circles are inscribed in the four corners, 
each circle touching the ellipse and two sides of the trapezium, 
then the radii of the four circles form a proportion This 
problem has previously received attention from Japanese 
mathematicians It looks as if a proof ought to be possible 
based on the property that tangents to an ellipse are pro¬ 
portional to the parallel diameters Incidentally, it is proved 
that the points of conLact of the inscribed ellipse divide the 
parallel sides proportionally , this is a simple corollary of the 
anharmonic property of four tangents 

Referring to a recent fatal accident caused by the anfortonate 
opening of one of the carriage doors of a train in motion, Sir 
Oliver Lrtlge, F. K.S., gives some sensible advice to pMsengef a 
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in a recent letter to the Timts . He point* oat that the door on 
the lel( of the traveller with hi* face toward* the engine, with it* 
hinge forward, is safe ; but the door on the right, with latch 
forward, U very unsafe to open even slightly. The wind 
rushing by at hurricane speed gets into the opening, snatches 
the door wide open, thereby pulling the unwary passenger with 
hie hand on the latch out on the line. If the door is six feet by 
three and the wind is exerting an average pressure of twenty 
pound* to the square foot, the force on the open door is as much 
as three cwta. 

A RECENT issue of the Suenttfic American contains a de¬ 
scription of the multiplex system of page-printing telegraphy 
described by the late Prof H. A. Rowland. In this system, 
alternating currents are used for transmitting the signals, which 
are made up by suppressing different combinations of two half¬ 
waves in a series of eleven hair-waves. The transmuting instru¬ 
ment has a typewriter keyboard, and four operators work over 
the same line , the messages sent by the different operators are 
separated by a commutator, which rotates in a quarter of a 
second and allows each operator to use the tine for one quarter 
of this period. In this way, with duplexing, 1920 signals or 
320 words can be sent over one line in a minute The receiving 
instrument prints the message on a sheet of paper, spacing it 
out into words and lines so thatn appear* like an ordinary type¬ 
written sheer. It is said that the system has been successfully 
operated under the Government in America over a distance of 
550 miles 

THE paper on " Electric Tramways’' read by Messrs C. and 
B Hopklnson and E. Talhot before Lhe Institution of Civil 
Engineers last week derives especial interest from the fact that 
it is baaed on lhe experience gained by lhe auLhors in the con¬ 
struction of the tramways at Leeds and Newcaslle-on-Tync 
The chief points considered were the generation and trans¬ 
mission of power, Lhe construction of rolling stock, and lhe 
vexed question of earth returns and electrolysis. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the authors find that with seventy or more cars 
the load u so nearly constant that the steam consumption per 
unit ia practically the same as for a constant load. In such a 
case, therefore, baLteriea are only needed as a stand-by or for 
night work. As regards electrolysis, it is staled that experi¬ 
ment* showed that, except in special circumstances, the 
7-volt Board of Trade limit might be exceeded many times 
without risk of damage to gas and water pipes, but if high 
conductivity sti Ala existed at certain parts, there might be con¬ 
siderable damage caused by % the leakage currents even below 
the 7-volt limit. 

The Report for the year ended December 31, 1900, of the 
Meteorological Service of Canada, compiled by the director, 
Mr. R F. Si upart, has now reached us The report consists of 
an introduction in which the Canadian observing stations are 
classified and the weather conditions summarised for each 
month or 190J. . This is followed by separate parts, containing 
monthly and annual summaries for the chief station* ; meteor¬ 
ological summaries for telegraph reporting stations; bi houily 
and hourly temperatures and barometric pressure during 1900 , 
mean, maximum and minimum temperatures ; rainfall and 
snowfall in 1900; and amount of bright sunshine registered in 
each month. 

A striking instance of the value of the work performed by 
meteorological observatories to those engaged in agriculture is 
contained In the last report of the chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. On Lhe morning of February 33, 1901, the following 
special warning was telegraphed from Washington to Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida, with instructions to give it the widest possible 
distribution throughout the State. 11 Temperature will fall to- 
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night to a minimum of between 20“ and 25° at Jacksonville, and 
to freezing as for south as Tampa, with frost extending somewhat 
south of the latitude of Jupiter ” Frost occurred as predicted, 
and lhe minimum temperature at Tampa was 32° More than 500 
telegrams were sem from the Wealher Bureau office at Jackson¬ 
ville, and the railroads of the State energetically cooperated in 
disseminating the warnings Fruit and vegetable growers 
estimated the value of orange bloom, vegetables and strawberries 
known to have been saved, as a result of the warnings, at more 
than a hundred thousand dollars 

In part iv. of vol Ixxu of the ZcUsihtift fur wu sense haft fichc 
Zoolog\e % Herr K Hesse brings to a conclusion his valuable 
account of recent researches on the visual organs of inverte¬ 
brates. 

The latest issue of Gegenbaur’s Morphologmhes Jahrbmh 
(vol. xxx. part iv ) contains a “ symposium ” on the morphology 
of the cloaca and certain of Lhe reproductive organs of the 
amniote vertebrates. 

In the Emu for October, Mr. A W Milligan gives an 
illustration and description of the nesting-mound of one of the 
megapodes, the mallee (Ltpoa aeUata). It appears (hat in hot 
weather Lhe birds remove the top of the heap so as to form a 
saucer-like depression, which is again filled up when the 
wealhir becomes rainy The author was fortunate enough to 
see the eock bird performing the biller operation A feature of 
this number of lhe Emit is the beauLilul plate ul the eggs and 
nest of the chtstnut backed quad 

The evidence as to the origin of the paired limbs of verte¬ 
brates forms the subject of an arLii_k by I'rof B Dean in 1 He 
October number of the Anitruan Naturalist This evidence, 
it is urged, is strongly in favour of the view that paired limbs 
have been developed from ‘Ain folds running along the sides of 
the body, as exemplified in the earliest and most primitive 
sharks. In the same i». t ue, Prof I> S. Jordan discusses the 
coloration of fishes, and concludes that, as in other vertebrates, 
some colour-types m this group serve for protection, others act 
as recognition-mark5, while others, again, have been developed 
for sexual attraction 

We have received the pmspeclus, together with an advance 
copy of the preface, of the long-expected work on the mammals 
of Eg>pt commenced by the late Dr John Anderson and com¬ 
pleted by Mr W E. de Winton, which promises Lo be of lhe 
highest value to naturalists For many years before his death, 
Dr. Anderson had been assiduously collecting Egyptian 
mammals , but, even with Lhe assistance of others, the series 
of sjiecimens available to the authors, although very large, was 
not in all respects complete Mr* Anderson, who made all 
arrangements for the publication of the work and has super¬ 
vised its contents, has herself contributed (he preface. The 
price of lhe work, which is uniform wilh Dr Anderson's 
11 RepLiles of Egypt,” has been hxed at seven guineas net 

The lilustrirti Zeitung of September 18 contains a good 
figure of the aye-aye of Madagascar, taken from a specimen 
living in the Zoological Garden of Berlin It is, however, quite 
incorrect when Dr Heck, who writes the accompanying letter¬ 
press, claims that this is Lhe only figure of this animal ever drawn 
from life. Prof Owen’s celebrated memoir on Chiromys 
tnadagastariensts , published in the fifth volume of our Zoological 
Society's Transactions in 1862, contains an excellent figure of 
this animal, taken from (he specimen living in (he Regent’s Park 
Gaidrns in October, 1862, and drawn by Lhe celebrated artist 
Joseph Wolf. There have been at various times four examples 
of the aye-aye living in Lhe Zoological Society's Gardens, and 
iis anatomy and osteology were elaborately deicubed from them 
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by Owen forty yean ago. Now our friends at Berlin are con¬ 
gratulating themselves because they have obtained a single 
individual) and are trying to make out that the animal has 
never been properly figured ' 

Amongst the recent additions to the Zoological Society’s 
reptile house are several specimens (deposited by the Hon. 
Walter Rothsehild, M P.) of the very curious Urge iguanoid 
lizard (Cono tophus tufaristatus) which Inhabits the central 
islands of the Galapagos group, and the habits of which were de¬ 
scribed by Darwin in his “Naturalist’*, Voyage ’* (vol ill. p 469) 
It is a terrestrial species, and is stated by Darwin to be so 
numerous in certain districts that he and his companions could 
scarcely find a spot free from their burrows on which to pitch 
their Lent Closely allied to it is a large marine species of lizard 
(Amblyrhynchtn cnstatus ), also confined to the Galapagos group, 
which lives exclusively on the rocky sea-beaches and is said 
“to go out to sea in shoals to fish.' 7 Living examples of the 
latter species were also brought away by Mr. Beck, Mr. 
Rothschild's collector, from the Galapagos, but, unfortunately, 
they did not reach England alive 

We have received parts xii and am, of the Bulletin of the 
Geological Commission of Finland, containing papers on the 
crystalline rocks of the countiy by B Frosterus, and on a 
ineteoriLe by W. Ramsay and L II liorgstiom, 

TllK Transactions of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society (vol. vn, part 1 , July, 1902) contain useful geological 
maps by Mr. Fox Strangways, on the scale of two inches to a 
mile, illustrating excursions made to parts of the Soar and 
Wreak valleys , and there is an instructive mfra-Tnamuc map of 
Charnwood l 1 orest by Prof. W W Watts There is also a 
detailed report, with map, on the geology of the Beaumont Leys 
EstAte, near Leicester, by Mr Montagu Browne. Geology 
evidently flourishes in this Society under the enthusiastic leader¬ 
ship of Mr. If A Roechhng 

From the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts we have received Bnl(chn\ Nos 42 and 43, in which Mr 
J D Tinsley deals wuh the problem of alkali in the soil, and 
with drainage and flooding for its removal. Sodium carbonate 
13 the essential constituent of “ black alkali, 1 ' as it appears to 
blacken the vegetable mailer in the aoil , while other salts of 
soda, as well as salts of magnesia and lime, help to form what 
is termed “ white alkali" soil It is pointed out by the author 
that the alkali is left in the soil by the evaporation of water 
that has gradually risen to the surface When this excess of 
water is removed, the nlkah will cease to accumulate and soon 
be washed out of Lhe soil 

The latest issue (1900 1901) of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Physical Sociely of Edinburgh contains a full report of the 
presidential address delivered by Mr B N Peach in November, 
1900, the subject of which is Scottish pal.eonLology during 
the last twenty years. Full justice is done to workers in all 1 
branches of this science, while special attention is directed to 
lhe important service rendered by paleontological investigations 
to the task of unravelling the geological sequence in the High¬ 
lands " The work done in Scotland during the period under 
consideration has thoroughly established the paramount value of 
paleontology in the interpretation of the geological strucui7T"of 
the country," 

Dr G T Moody describes a new “laboratory shaking 
machine " in the Chemical Mows of November 7 As a shaking 
machine capable of giving satisfactory results in the laboratory 
has long been sought by chemists, it ls'wdhh while to direct 
attention to that devised by Dr. Moody. 1 ' 
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A second enlarged and revised edition of “ Du Waehstuili 
des Meiuchen," by Dr. Franz Daffner, hu been published by 
Mr. W Engelmann, Leipzig (London : Williams and Norgate). 
The volume contains many interesting papers on the rale and 
character of the development of the different parts of the 
human body from embryonic stages to maturity. 

In lhe numbers of the Journal of the Society of Aria for 
October 17, 24, 31 and November 7 are reprinted the four 
Cantor lectures recently delivered by Dr. R. T. Glaze brook, 
F R.S , on “Glass for Optical Purposes," The first lecture 
deals with the optical purposes for which glass is used and what 
it is that the glass used has Lo do The defects of microscopes 
and the way m which they are cured or improved, chiefly by 
means of the use of gloss of varying refrangibility and Lenses of 
different curvature, are included in the second lecture j photo¬ 
graphic lenses are considered in the third, and lenses for tele¬ 
scopes in the fourth lecture Students of optics will find in the 
lectures a wealth of accurate and instructive information upon 
many points of interest. 

Some very interesting observations relative to the cause and 
nature of radio-activity have been recently made by Messrs. 
Rutherford and Soddy, an accounL of which is given in the 
September number of the Philosophical Maga zine The experi¬ 
ments were earned out with Lhorium compounds, all of which 
are radio-aclive The authors arrive at the conclusion that the 
greater part of the radio-activity of thorium is due lo a non- 
Lhorium type of matter, represent symbolically by ThX, 
possessing distinct chemical properties The activity of this 
new type is not permanent, but undergoes a gradual process of 
decay, the value falling to one half in about four days. The 
constant radio-activity of thorium is supposed lo be maintained 
by lhe continuous production of this new type of matter from the 
thorium compounds Its rate of production and the rate of decay 
of its activity appear lo be independent of the physical and che¬ 
mical condiLions of the system The ThX is capable of exciting 
radio-activity on surrounding inactive bodies, and about 20 per 
cent of the total activity of thorium is due to this action of the 
ThX By suitable means, thorium can be freed from both ThX 
and the excited radio-activity produced by the latter, and then 
possesses an activity about 25 per cent of its original value. 
This latter, the authors belie\e, is due to a second non thorium 
type of matter 

The additions to Lhe Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two C haem a Baboons {Cyiwcepkalus ponarius) 
from South Africa, presented respectively by Mr C S 
Blundell and Captain P J Probyn, D S.O , a Vervel Monkey 
{Ccrcopitheais lalandii) from South Africa, presented by Mr 
J II. Kirby; two Prairie Marmots [Cynomys ludovinanus) from 
North America, presented by the Countess de Grey ; a 
White-collared Mangahey {Cercoccbus co!lari\) t a Rose-ringed 
Parrakeet ( Palaeornts dotihs) from West Africa, deposited; 
two Brown Pelicans ( PeUcanits fuse us) from the West Indies, 
received in exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Change of Focus in the Light jrom Nova Persei. 
—As previously recorded in these columns (July 3), Prof. 
E. E Barnard made several determinations, during 190!, of 
the visual focus of Lhe light from Nova Persei, in order to 
determine if the presence of the nebula lines in its spectrum 
produced the difference from stellar focus observed in the 
of planetary nebulae ; his observations showed no decided differ¬ 
ence of focus. 

Observation! made on July 14, August 29, September I and 
September 16 “of this year produced a like negative result, and 
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the colour of the Nova woe recorded as " a pale bluish white 11 
on each occasion. 

However, further observations, made on October 6, 7 and 
14, indicate that the Nova has now assumed a bluer colour than 
hitherto observed, and that the visual focus 11 now about 0 2 
inch greater than that of a star, that is to say, it now corre¬ 
sponds with the visual focus for planetary nebula;. Prof 
Barnard is certain that this change has taken place since 
August 29 of this year {Asiiophyshal Journal , vol xvi No. 3) 

New Minor Planets —In No 3826 of the AHronomtsche 
Nachruhten, Prof. Max Wolf records yet another batch of seven 
new minor planets, all of which were discovered, photographic¬ 
ally, on October 25 

The planet 1902 1 C K , discovered on October 25, has since 

f iroved to be identical with (19) Fortuna, the previously publ¬ 
ished ephemens of which was incorrect A new ephemera is 
now given 

The minor planets (477) [1901 OR] and (478) [1901 G U ], 
discovered by Dr Camera, have been named Italia and Tcrgeste 
respectively. 

Observations of the Aurora —A very interesting and 
valuable series of observations of the Aurora, which have been 
made at the Yerkes Observatory during the period 1897-1902, 
are recorded and commenied upon by Prof Barnard in the 
current number of the Astrophyucui Journal. 

The observations are recorded in extenso, and contain full 
details of the various phenomena attending the displays. 
Special notice is made of several interesting features, amongst 
them being the bank of apparent cloud which has a dark, smoky 
appearance and generally fills the space on ihe under side of the 
auroral arch This cloud generally gives the appearance of 
being densely opaque, but that this is not the case is shown by 
the fact thaL the observations record the bright appearance of 
Vega as seen through the apparent cloud The 11 pulsating 
clouds,” which are generally 5 0 to io u in diameter, are recorded 
as M fading out and quickly brightening again, as if someone 
iVere capriciously turning on and off iheir light ” Anolher 
striking feature of the subject, which Prof Barnard believes to 
be of importance, li the greatly varying altitudes of the summits 
of different aurorre, and these are carelully noted in the observ¬ 
ations The positions of the summits of various aurorae are 
generally recorded as being 20° to 25’ east of north A singular 
appearance—unique in Prof Barnard's observations of these 

P henomena—was Lhat of a quarter of an auroral arch on 
ebruary 15. 1899, no other signs of auroral display being visible 
at Ihe time 

The- Yerkes observations of the grand aurora of September lo, 
1898, which was accompanied by decided magnetic effects, 
describe it as the grandest display observed throughout the 
whole period, and state lhat the light in the north was so 
intense, at limes, as to cast a distinct shadow 
Aa Prof. Barnard remarks, these observations, which cover a 
period of sun spot minimum, will doubtless be important in their 
bearing on the connection lietween sun-spots and aurora 

CqOFERA I ION IN OnsKKV I \C S 1 El LAR KajHAI VfLOLI MRS 
—Prof E B Frost, having been struck by Lhe fact that it is 
noL possible to find, amongst published observations, a dozen 
sLars the radial velocities of which have been determined aL 
more thari three different observatories, has sent a circular letter 
to Ihe recognised worker* in this field of astronomical physics 
asking them to join in a cooperative scheme for ohserving Lhe 
radial velocities of the stars given in a mutually selected hsi 
All of the observers to whom the letter was addressed, seven 
m number, have agreed to the general scheme, and a primary 
hit of about ten stars has been decided upon Their programme, 
for the present, includes the making of three determinations of 
the radial velocity of each star in the list, per annum, by each 
observer [Astrophy\nal Journal , October ) 

The Markings on Venus —Prof. Percivai Lowell, of 
Boston, has written to the Astt cnomtsche Nat hruhten, No 3823, 
suggesting that the spokc-like markings of the planet Venus are 
not really present on the surface of the planet, but that their 
Appearance 15 due to an optical effect produced by the eye 
wand^nng from the dark indentations which are seen along the 
terminator, and the smaller spots and streaks, to the centre of 
thedh^. To test this theory. Prof. Lowell has observed a large 
0/ artificial discs, marked without his knowledge, and 


set up at a distance so as to be, as nearly as possible, under the 
same observing conditions as the planet 

These experiments tend to prove his theory, but are not 
sufficiently decisive 10 place the non-objective existence of these 
peculiar markings beyond doubt , therefore Prof loiwell, for the 
present, only enters a caveat against the acceptation, as a fact, 
of their real existence 


THE NERNST LAMP 

'T'HE Nernst lamp can now be said lu he well upnn Us way 
from Lhe experimental to Lhe commercial sLage It has 
appeared strange to many people that it has taken such a long 
time before lamps could actually 1« bought for use, but a critical 
examination of the lamps now lo be had causes one lo wonder, 
not lhat its development has Laken a long lime, but that it has 
been possible to practically develop it at all Of all artificial 
methods of illumination it is the most complicated, and its 
various auxiliary parts are in themselves inventions requiring for 
their inceplion no ordinary genius and perseverance The Nernst 
lamps now lo l>e had in England are made by the Allgemeine 
Elektricitats Gesellschafl of Berlin, The only other manu¬ 
facturer of Nernst lamps is Lhe Nernst Lamp Company of the 
United States, which has acquired the rights for that country 
The demands of the rest of the world are being supplied by the 
A E G,, the agent of whom for the British Colonies, Asia, 
Africa and South America is the Nernst Electric Light, 
Limited, of London, which, in the form of an attractive 




pamphlet, has just issued a description of the various lamps it 
is prepared to sell. 

The lamps are of two types and are rated by current, not, as 
is usual with incandescent lamps, by candle-power, viz u 25, 
o 5 and 1 o ampere lamps The watts consumed per candle- 
power are about I S 

The larger lamp used for all high candle powers, 1 € 50 candle- 
power and upwards, consists of three parts, ihe carrier, the 
lamp body and the globe The currtnl is led into the lump 
body by insulated plug contacts, on the withdrawal of which-the 
lamp is rendered entirely dead and can be handled with safety 
The lamp body contains the magnetic cutout for interrupting the 
current through the heater, after the glower has lighted up, also 
the series resistance The contacts for the replacement piece 
are also carried by the lamp body This is shown in Fig i, and 
consists of a round piece of porcelain nn which are fixed the 
heater and glower. The general connections of the lamp, as also 
the functions of its several essential part*, can lie seen by reference 
to Fig 2 On first switching on currenL lo the lamp, the circuit 
is closed through the armature and contact c of the cuLoul m, and 
through the heater H. The heater is a marvel of ingenuity It 
consists of an exceedingly fine platinum wire wound on a rod of 
porcelain, the rod being in the form of a spiral in the axis of 
which the glower g is placed The method of manufacture 
adopted la 10 wind the straight rod with the wire, then to cover 
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this with a protecting layer or porcelain paste and after drying 
to bend the whole into spiral form by means of a blowpipe. 
The glower, which is composed or a mixture or zirconium oxide 
with the yttria-erbla oxides, is, of course, while cold a non¬ 
conductor of electricity. Heated, however, by the heater it 
begins to conduct, rendering Itself hotter by its own current 
energy, getting hotter and notter until it reaches its normal 
brilliant state of incandescence. The glower current flowing 
through the coils of the cutout magnetises the same, causing It 
to pull in its armature and break the healer current at r 

An unfortunate feature of the Nernst glower is (hat at the 
necessary state of incandescence the voltage across it decreases 
with increase of current If one wished to express this mathe¬ 
matically, one would say its 0zr/0a (v =c volts, a = amperes) is nega¬ 
tive A conductor possessing this property placed across supply 
mains of constant voltage is, however, in an unstable stale of 
equilibrium and will not burn properly. The function of the 
senes resistance R is to correct this This consists of a very 
fine iron wire placed inside a glass bulb containing hydrogen gas 
at low pressure. The thickness of Lhe iron wire is so chosen 
that at the normal current it is just at its critical stage, i e at 
that point, just under the red heat, where lts^/Bais highly posi¬ 
tive ; the instability of the glower by itself is thus compensated 
and the whole glower circuit across the mams is rendered 
stn 1 >le. 

Tue smaller lamp, used for all candle-powers below fifty, 
cun lists of essentially similar parts to the larger model already 
described. 

As to the economy of the Nernst lamp, the following table 
shows the result of a teat carried out by the Physiknlische Tech- 
msche Reichsanstalt, of Berlin — 


Mean of five lamps Tressme 220 volts 


Timt (hour*) 

Candle-power 

Watts per candle 

O 

35 ’I 

1 65 

50 

jz 4 

i 77 

IOO 

32 3 

i 77 

200 

30 1 

1 85 

3 ® 

27 S 

1 93 

400 

26 5 

* 97 

Mean during 400 hours 

3 ° 1 

183 


The average life was 380 hours. The heaters were not 
damaged 

Unfortunately, no information is given as to Lhe source of 
apply on which these tests were made. Experience already 
acquired shows that this is of great importance as determining 
the life of the glowers Of course, on the basis of I '8 watts 
per candle,[for a life of 400 hours, the Nernst lamp works out 
at a saving of about 40 per cent , first cost and renewals included, 
over ordinary incandescent lamps 

We believe that the lamp is finding, or will find, considerable 
commercial application, and we anticipate for it a very useful 
and prosperous future C C- Garrarm. 


NATURAL PROPORTIONS IN 
ARCHITECTURE 1 

TT is well known that formal decoration must be based upon 
exact geometrical construction. The hislory of art and 
architecture shows that the mosL beautiful buildings and formal 
ornamental motifs are those depending upon definite and 
regular principles. The symmetry of architecture consists 
of the rnythmical repetition of certain parts of a design in 
relation to a plan or scheme as a whole, or uniformity as 
regards the answering of one part to another The symmetrical 
forma of NaLure have Lhe same interdependence or detail If u 
dower is examined which possesses a definite and unmistakable 
symmetrical adjustment of part to whole, it will furnish a case in 
point If even a glimpse could be obtained of the manner in which 
Nature made the adjustment of her detail, it seemed noL unreason¬ 
able to expect that the principles involved would be of assistance 
to design. Even a casual examination showed that much of the 
harmony of relationship of parts in regular objects could be 
expressed graphically by geometrical lines. It was found by 
experiment that this expression was very simple. In most cases, 
a few circles described concentrically would entirely satisfy 

1 Abfliract of ■ paper read before ihe Hellenic Society on November 4 by 
Mr. Jay Hamlildjte 
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zones of symmetry involved in some forma. In addition to the 
formal plans disclosed in plants, with their leaves, flowers and 
fruit, the author investigated the beautiful curves of the wings 
and bodies of butterflies, beetles, moths and bees. He found 
that In all such examples, these curves were best satisfied by the 
tangent arcs of circles which had their radii determined by a 
simple ratio. This ratio almost invariably was a double or 
binary one, the unit being obtained from the length of the 
subject’s body. With such a unit as a radius, a circle would be 
described ; the diameter of it would be taken as a radius for 
another, the radius of this for still another, and so on. This 
progression would be continued until enough arcs had been 
secured to satisfy all the curves involved. The tangent arcs of 
circles so relateo would satisfy these curves, so that it would be 
impossible for the eye to detect any difference between the 
approximated and the actual form. 

The circles used to satisfy curves of natural objects in this 
manner may be termed binary circles. They are really circles 
having radii which form a geometrical progression with a ratio 
of two By describing these binary circles concentrically, many 
proportions Involved in the plans of certain forms were 
accounted for, There were other proportions, however, which 
these circles did not explain, but the three simple figures which 
compose the regular polyhedra are involved in the construction 



Fig i 

A A Primary Circle i Crosn section of young 

B U ,, a fruit rind contained 

C C „ „ 3- seeds of ihe verbena 

□ A CitlIb ■ derived from T] In A 
[ J H Circle a ,, ,, LJ In A 

X — □ in Circle A 
lhe symmetry expre^Hcd formal)} 


to satisfy them There are but five possible regular polyhedra, 
and the three simple figures which compose their faces are the 
equilateral triangle, the square and the regular pentagon. Once 
having obtained the primary circles, these simple regular figures 
may be inscribed in any one of a binary series and a Side of 
each used as a radius to describe others concentrically. 

With this simple geometrical formula, it is possible to account 
for every possible combination of symmetry and proportion. 
Snow crystals and mineral crystals furnished, so to speak, the 
converse aspect of the curved forms of organic nature. The 
straight lines used in the graphic expression of the form of a 
crystal of any system may be shown to be connected with circles 
such as have been described The precision with which this 
formula analyses the symmetrical shapes of Nature is very 
remarkable 

If Lhe master architects and decorative artisLs of the past 
were guided by Nature, we ought 10 find an agreement between 
the proportions of curve and straight line which they employed 
in their plans and the plans of regular natural objects. This is 
exactly what a general analysis of architecture and formal art 
has disclosed. As the designer has used good or bad propor¬ 
tions In his architectural and decorative compositions! there 
may be found, by this method of analysis and comparison, 
harmony with the proportions which Nature employs. 

The fact that the simple figures of the polyhedra are involved 
in all symmetrical forms of Nature has naturally suggested that 
their proportional properties be investigated. If mese figures 
are considered as representing elements of symmetry and the 
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peculiar manner in which they lend themselves to subdivision 
ormukiple expansion is examined, it will be seen that they are 
inseparably connected with circles which have their radii related 
in the manner described. Study of these figures will enable Gne 
to telli by merely looking at a proportioned object, the order of 
its symmetry or character of its plan. For instance, in a 
cross-section of the youn^ fruit and contained seeds of the 
verbena, certain circles are involved in relationship to a square 
Without making any measurements from the fruit, the plan can 
be accurately formulated (Fig i). 

This construction is simple, but It involves principles which 
are far reaching The ground plan of the Farthenon is an 
instance of architectural construction where the detail is co¬ 
ordinated in much the same manner. 

The basal projection of the crystal of topaz (Fig. 2) involves 
all the pioportions which occur in regular forms There are the 
primary circles the radii of which form the geometrical progression 
with the binary ratio, and Lhe secondary circles as derived from 
the sides of the equilateral triangle, the square and Lhe regular 
pentagon. This example also includes the odd proportion 
derived from the perpendicular of an equilateral triangle This 





Fig a —Crystal of topaz—basal projection 
A A Primary circle 1 

BH ,, „ a 

CC „ „ 3 

Distance of point □ A from centre determined by [ ] in \ 

,, 1, A A ,, ,, ,, A in A 

„ M C H ,, „ In U 

„ „ □ D „ „ ,, □ in B 

„ JH ,, ,, „ J in B 

,, ,, O c ,, ,, ,, O In C 

1 'hia cryHial base contains lhe enure scheme of proportion and symmetry 
as found in lhe Parthenon 
• 

is the only proportion found in symmetrical natural form which 
seems to be connected with an arithmetical progression. 

The Greek.and Gothic styles of architecture furnish the most 
satisfactory results in a comparison of their curves and pro¬ 
portions with Lhe curves and proportions of natural symmetrical 
forms. In the finest example of the former, the Parthenon, the 
agreement is so extraordinary that alj its proportions and curves 
may be obtained with no other instrument than a string and a 
couple of slicks. „ A surface of levelled earth would furnish a 

f )lace to make the simple constructions. The beautiful curves 
ound in this building, which so simulate those of conic sections 
as to deceive the expert mathematician, can be accounted for by 
thiB method, In fact, there is no curve in Greek formal art 
which may not be simply, rapidly and accurately drawn with a 
compass, and when so drawn, the circles used will be found to 
possess a definite relationship one to the other. This method 
would teem to furnish a simple explanation as to how Lhe Greek 
architects used these curves so long before their supposed 
discovery The agreement between the plans of the regular 
forms of Nature and the plans of the best ouildings would seem 
Lo suggest that the great architects possessed a formulated or 
intuitive knowledge of simple principles of proportion which are 
unknown to us. 

1 J !■ ibe symbol Tor lb a perpendicular of lhe equilateral triangle. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND EARTH PHYSICS. 
pROF J. MILNE, F R S., read a paper on "World shaking 
Earthquakes' 1 before the Royal Geographical Society on 
November II. In the course of his paper, he remarked ihat 
earthquakes may be divided into two groups—first, those which 
disturoed continental areas, or even the world as a whole, which 
he called mncroseismtc, and, Kecondly, local earthquakes dis¬ 
turbing a few miles 1 radius, nr not more than 100 or 200 miles, 
which he called microseismic Evidence of Lhe existence of 
large earthquakes was sometimes afforded, even Lhuugh they 
could not be felt ; for example, in 1755, the motion of Lhe water 
in lakes and ponds observed in England, Scandinavia and North 
America was attributed to the earthquake at Lishon Another 
form of evidence was sometimes discovered by astronomers, as 
in May, 1877, M. Nyr^n observed disturbances in the level of 
the axis of the Iransit at Pulkova, which were held to he due lo 
an earthquake about an hour and a quarter earlier at Iquique. 
The first instrumental record obtained by the writer of an earth¬ 
quake which could not be felt was in March, 1SH4. This and 
others were referred to as "slow earthquakes " A long series of 
observations justified him in saying, in 1883, that every large 
earthquake might be recorded at any point on Lhe land surface 
of the globe. Thus a new field was open to seismologists, and 
recording stations were now to be found in many countries, 
the most complete organisation working in connection with 
a committee of the British Association A large earthquake 
seemed to propagate a scries of waves in all directions through 
and in all directions over the world’s surface Describing 
in detail the character of ibis motion, he said that the large 
waves of earthquakes seemed to pass beneath a country like 
ours with the character of an ocean swell The character 
of these waves was still in process of investigation, and there 
were reasons for and against any conclusions which might 
be reached. It would appear that the efTt-Clive rigidity of the 
world was about twice that of steel, and it was easy lo mcasure- 
the difference in lime between ihe arrival of preliminary 
tremors and of large waves—the farmer reaching a place 8o° 
from their origin in about fifteen minutes, whilst large waves 
look about fifty minutes. From these differences m times of 
arrival of different waves, distances of origins could be obtained, 
and from the distance ascertained from several distant stations 
the origin might be easily located. Another method of ascer¬ 
taining origin was ihe difference of the times of arrival at dif¬ 
ferent stations of large waves, and by these methods the origin 
of the world-shaking earthquakes for 1899, 1900 and 1901 had 
been determined Prof Milne established a relationship be¬ 
tween the distribution of the origins of large earthquakes and 
the pronounced irregularities of the surface of the earth by a 
number of illustrations taken from the Alaskan region, which 
had yielded large Beismograms to the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was antipodean to Alaska, the Cordillerean region, the 
Antilles, the Andes, Japan, and other pans of lhe world, 
lie also gave an historic nrcount, dating from 1692, of the 
mass displacement which had been caused by great 
earthquakes. As examples, in 1855. in New Zealand, 

4600 square miles were raised 1 foot to 9 feet , and in 1897, in 
Assam, according to Mr. R D Oldham, 10,000 square miles of 
country were displaced possibly 16 feet along a ihrll't plane 
The connection between large earthquakes and v tlcinic 
activity Was considered , and instances were given of the 
seismic convulsions which apparently resulted in reliefs of 
volcanic strain So recently as the early part of last sum¬ 
mer, the symptoms of volcanic and seismic activities in Lhe 
Western Hemisphere culminated in the terrible explosions 
in Martinique and St Vincent Prof Milne also gave 

the result of inquiries into the relationship between world- 
shaking earthquakes and unusual movements of mngneuc 
needles At certain stations, the unfelt waves of large earth¬ 
quakes disturb magnetic needles, but this is not the case at all 
stations. This difference in behaviour is not explicable on the 
assumption that the movements are due to tilting of the instru¬ 
ments, but it is possible that they may be due to magnetic in¬ 
fluences. The BLaLions at which movements are observed, Prof. 
Milne suggests, may be nearer, to the magma in which the 
large waves are propagated than the other stations where move¬ 
ments are not observed. Inasmuch as this magma is not only 
magnetic, but is also dense at lhe former stations, the observed 
value for g would exceed that at the remaining stations, 
raeterts paribus. In support of Lhis view, figures were adduced. 
References were made to small changes in latitude When 
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thesis were pronounced, worId-shaking ,6Ri*hq*akes bad been 
freauent. A comparison of, the vnryiR£ num^ep at diAjerent 
periods of small earthquakes showed that the hupber recorded 
increased ; but this was evidence, not of ,^rov^tn of seisitfla 
activity, but of more general observation, Nearly all large 
earthquakes were followed by a long seriqs of a/ie^shocks. For 
example, after the disturbance of Octol>er iqoj .which had 
its origin in Central Japan and which m^ht be regarded as a 
typical world-shaking earthquake, qurjqg, the first twelve 
monLhs, 2956 shocks were noted. Nest year the mjpnticr fell to 
391. The conclusion seemed to be Lt^at jn any given year 
there were 27,500 shocks which could be recorded in epifocal 
districts, and inat, on the average, thepe annually were jo,ooo 
small earthquakes From seismograms oblained in epifocal 
areas, measures of earthquake energy h^d l^een obtained The 
result was that engineers and builders wej’e now able to build 
lo withstand known forces, and in Japan, iq particular, effrclual 
methods had been adopted to resist the ^ijere shakings to which 
that country was subject The Japanese,Government had so 
far recognised the imporiance of seismology as lo establish pro¬ 
fessorships Lo encourage its study , , 

THE ROYAL PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
OLASGOW 

OT many scientific socielies of kingdom can boast of 
^ having existed for a hundred )ears, buj. the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh a few years ago celebrated. centenary, and last 
week whaL is now known as the Ko»l Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow was engaged in celebrating the attainment of its 
hundredth year, fur 11 came into being oij November 9,1802, with 
sixly-t wo of the most prominent men in the city as members, many 
of whom have since acquired prosperity ftnd reputation. There 
was Dr William Meikleham, Lhe professor ol astronomy and 
natural philosophy in the University, and v^ho was Lord Kelvin’t. 
predecessor in the natural philosophy chair, so that ihuse two 
men practically covered Lhe century between them There was 
also Dr George Birkbeck, subsequently, a professor in the 
“ Andersoman," and the founder (in London) of mechanics’ 
institutions Patrick Cumin, another foundation member, was 
the professor of Oriental languages A particularly notable man 
in ine membership was David Mushei, the discoverer of the 
famous black band ironsLone which did so ipuchto make Scotland 
lhe leading eleinenl in lhe creation of the iron industry Among 
other original members were Charles Macintosh, who originated 
(he " macintosh” as an article of clothioft for wet weathei ; Mr 
John Roberton, a famous iron founder, >vbo read many papers 
in subsequent years , and Mr Willum Dunn, of Duntocher, 
a well known machine-maker Mr James Boa? was an ac- 
c ountant , he took a warm interest in the Society, and became 
secretary in the year 1804, remaining in that office to the great 
credit of the Society for twenty-six years. Sundry other original 
members might be named and descanted upon, men from lhe 
very highest ranks, and who collectively made Glasgow or con¬ 
tributed very materially towards iL, but we musL refrain from 
doing so. Worthy John Geddes, 01 Wrreville, glass manu¬ 
facturer and poller, was an early member, and he was lhe 
second president. The Society did not publish any Prot tediums 
or Transaction* until the year 1844, after Dr Thomas Thomson, 
KK S,, had become president That gentleman was Lhe 
famous professor of chemistry in thu, University, and his 
knowledge was frequently called forth during the eighteen 
years lhaL he held Lhe office of president- Mr, Walter 
Crum, F R S , famous as a scientific calico printer, succeeded 
Dr Thomson in the chair, and then there was a somewhat con¬ 
tinuous run of University presidents, such as Dr. Allen Thomson, 
F R S , Prof. Wm. Thomson, F R S. (now Lord Kelvin), 
Prol. Thomas Ander5on(dislinguished as ^ chemist), Prof W. J 
Macquorn Rankinc, C E , l 1 R.S , and Prof Henry D Rogers 
(American giologist) After he had been knighted, the pro¬ 
fessor of naLural philosophy was again made president for the 
years 1S74-75-76-77. The Society was always in a position lo 
command infe services of able nnd learned men to Lake Lhe 
presidential fchair, and business men have always been in 
abundance to fill the executive offices and to discharge the 
duties pertaining to them for periods extending from six years 
(in the case of Prof. McKern! rick as secretary) to upwards of 
thirty years, as in the case of Mr. Jphn Mann, the present 
treasurer 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL .* 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Cambridge —An Isaac Newton studentship in phyWcal 
astronomy and optics, of the value of 200/. a year for fhrec 
years, will be awarded in the Lent term, 1903 Candidates 
must be Bachelors of Arts who are under twenty-five years of 
age on January 1, 1903. 

It is announced that a chair of tropical medicine has been 
founded in University College, Liverpool, with an endowment 
of lo.ooo/. Major Ronald Rob«, C.B , F.K.S , has been elected 
to lhe chair. 

Sir Oliver Loik.b, F R S., was on November 14 enter¬ 
tained at the annual dinner of the Liverpool Philomathic Society, 
when he delivered an address. He said his removal to Bir¬ 
mingham was solely because of the greater opportunity for his 
own work which his position in that city afforded him. Speak¬ 
ing of universities, he remarked that the competitiun among 
cities to make themselves worthy to become the seat of a 
university was healthy and holy, and he trusted the movement 
for establishing a university for Liverpool was gaining ground 

The second subsection of Clause 18 of the Education Bill, as 
amended in Committee of the House of Commons on Friday 
last, lays it down that “ the power to provide instruction under 
the Elementary Education AcU, 1870 lo 1900, shall, except 
where those Acls expressly provide to the contrary, be limited 
to the provision of instruction given under the regulations 0/ the 
Board of Education lo scholars of nol more than fifteen years nf 
age in a public elementary school, but any scholar may remain 
in such a school to the close of the school year in which he or 
she reaches the age of fifreen ” The difficulty which has 
existed for some Lime of defining what constitutes elementary 
education is Lhus in a large measure disposed of An attempt 
was made Lo remove the age limit and so allow it to be possible 
for a child to si ay at an elementary school so long as the parents 
wished. But Lhe intention of the Government appears lo be lo 
encourage the drafting of children of capacity into secondary 
schools, and in this way Lo reduce expense and also prevent 
overlapping 

At the invitation 01 the University of Cambridge, repre¬ 
sentatives of all the universities of England and Wales, of the 
numerous educational associations concerned with secondary 
education, as well as of the Board of Education, assembled in the 
Senate House at Cambridge on November 14 and 15 to confer 
as to the training of teachers in secondary schools for boys. 
Among men of science who took part in Lhe interesting debates, 
following the papers on different subjects requiring consider¬ 
ation, were Prof H E Armsirong, 1 * R S , Sir Oliver Lodge, 
FRS, Prof John Perry, F RS , and Sir Arthur Rilcker, 
F. R S, The Vice-Chancellor of the University presided at both 
i meetings, and among the papers, those of Sir Richard Jebb, 

| Mr Sidgwick and the Master of Marlborough were of par 
j ticular importance As Sir John Gorsl, whose speech con¬ 
cluded the proceedings, pointed out, if the universities intend to 
j remain at the head of this movement for obtaining suitable 
1 training for the masters in secondary schools, they must be pro- 
I gressivc and make use of the best of the methods which experi- 
; ence has shown to be suitable to the new demands One such 
meLhod, he (jointed out, is that by which science 15 studied by 
research canted on by the pupils 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Lon don. 

Mathematical Society, November 13 —Dr E. W Hob¬ 
son, president, in the chair —The De Morgan medal for 1902 
was presented to Prof A. G. Greenhill,—Mr Tucker having 
retired from the office of secretary, the following resolution was 
proposed by Dr Hobson, seconded by Dr. Glaishcr, and carried 
unanimously .— M That lhe thanks of the London Mathematical 
Society be offered to Mr. Robert 1 ucker for the eminent 
services which he has rendered lo the Society during the thirty- 
five years in which he has held lhe office of honorary secretary.” 
—The council and officers for the ensuing session were elected. 
They are as follows:—President, Prof. Lamb ; vice-presidents, 
Mr Tucker, Dr. ITobson, Dr. Baker ; treasurer, Dr. Larmor; 
secretaries, Prof. Love and Prof. Burnside; other members of 
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[the cpuncU* Mr. Campbell, Lieut.-Colonel Cunningham, Dr, 
Glai^her, Prof. Greenhill, Mr. Macdonald, Major MacMahon, 

1 Mr Western, Mr Whittaker, Mr. A. Young.—Prof. Lamb 
I paving taken the chair, Dr. Hobson delivered an Address on the 
! infinite and the infinitesimal in mathematical analysis, He 
| sketched briefly the history of the attempts that had been made 
at vinous times to deal with questions of the infinite, and dwelt 
especially upon the critical work of (he latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, pointing out that pertinent criticism of funda- 
1 mentals almost invariably gives rise to new construction He 
1 explained how the system of analysis, connected with the title 
41 urithmctlsation," had turned a difficulty, to which all previous 
systems were liable, in that they were unable to give a proof 
of the existence of Ihe limit. lie described the character 
of the numerical continuum, and contrasted its properties wnh 
those of other aggregates, which possess unlimited divisibility 
He proceeded to recount the objections that had been raised 
to the introduction of infinite numbers, as opposed to variables 
which become indefinitely great; and he concluded with an out¬ 
line of the theory of transfinite numbers.—The following papers 
were communicated —Prof D Hilbert, (Jebcr den Satz von 
der Gleichheit der Basiswinkel im gleichschenkligen Dreieck. 
The paper forms part of a critical discussion ol geometrical 
axioms The possibility of setting up various systems pf axioms, 
so that the axioms of a sjstem shall be mulually consistent and 
mutually independent, has been proved , and it becomes im¬ 
portant to ascertain the relations of the more fundamental 
geometrical propositions to the possible systems of axioms — 
Prof Burnsiae, On linear homogeneous groups The charac¬ 
teristic determinants of any simply transitive, ami of any transi¬ 
tive, linear homogeneous group arc discussed, and general forms 
of the determinants are given ; the results are applied to simplify 
(he proofs of known propositions concerning the continuous 

f roup that is defined by any given group of finite order —Prof, 
,amb, On wave propagation in two dimensions The divergence, 
in two dimensions, of waves from a source, of a more or less 
transient character, is worked out in detail and illustrated 
graphically. The disturbance begins suddenly at a place when 
the wave reaches it , but it does not cease suddenly after a time 
equal to that during which the source 19 in action The 
existence in two-dimensional wave motion of a sort of “tail" 
to a wave, which does not occur in the case of waves in one 
dimension or in three dimensions, is further elucidated by 
various comparisons between the characters of the three cases.— 
Prof A C Dixon, (l) Summation of a certain series, (2) 
Expansions by means of Lame’s functions The first of these 
papers is a development of previous work by Morley on the 
hypergeometnc functions that arise from the consideration of the 
sum of the cubes of binomial coefficient 1 ! The second paper 
contains a discussion of the use of Lamp’s functions to determine 
a potential from its singularities and boundary values for the 
following regions :—(a) the interior of an ellipsoid, ( 4 ) the 
exLenor of an ellipsoid, (f) the space between two confocal 
ellipsoids, id) two distinct regions, bounded by confocal ellip¬ 
soids, wholly or partly coextensive and connected together 
through the area of the focal ellipse.—Mr. W If. Young, (1) 
On sets of intervals, (2) Note fln unclosed sets of points defined 
as the limit of a sequence of closed sets of points The first of 
these papers aims at developing the theory of sets of intervals 
on the straight line in a systematic manner ; it is pointed out 
that, although the discussion of such sets forms a natural intro¬ 
duction to some parts of the theory of aggregates, only a few 
I isolated theorems about such sets have been formulated hitherto. 

1 The object of the second paper is Lo obtain the necessary and 
j sufficient condition that the content of the set obtained by 
I closing an unclosed set, which is the limit of a sequence of 
j closed sets, may be the limit of the contents of the closed sets 
I *he sequence —Prof Hill, The continuation of certain funda- 
■ cental power scries The object of the paper is to illustrate 
I the theory of continuation in simple cases in which the work 
! need not be artificial. The continuations, along arbitrary 
[ circuits, of the binomial series, the logarithmic senes, the 
senes for arc tan jt, are developed in detail The methods of 
the paper depend upon theorems proved by Abel in his 
classical memoir on the binomial series.—Prof L Crawford, 
A geodesic on a spheroid and an associated ellipse, The length 
°f the arc of a geodesic drawn from a given point on a spheroid 
>n a given direction is found as the length of an arc of an ellipse, 
a nd tne difference of longitude of any point on the geodesic 
ana the given point is expressed as an elliptic function of an 
angle connected with the corresponding points on the same 
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ellipse , an expression is found for the change in longitude on 
return along the geodesic to the same latitude.—Prof. A. W. 
Conwayv The propagation of light in a umaxal crystal. New 
forms of integrals of the equations of propagation are obtained. 
The results are applied to the discussion of the direction of 
vibration and the flow of energy , it appears that the ray 
direction is not the direction of the energy flux in waves 
diverging from a source within the crystal Applications of the 
integrals are also made to discuss the passage of parallel and 
of divergent beams of light through a tnin crystalline plate.— 
Mr E T. Whittaker, On a new connection of Bessel functions 
with Legendre functions A symbolic relation, which connects 
the functions in the case where Lhe order of the Bessel functions 
11 half an uneven integer, is transformed into an expression for 
Lhe Bessel functions of unrestricted order as definite integrals 
involving Legendre functions of unrestricted order, 

Chemical Society, November 6 —Prof McLeod, F R.S , 
in the chair —The following papers were read —The specific 
heats of gases, by Mr 1 L Crompton An extension of Lhe 
application of Le Chatelier's formula for the specific heats of 
elementary gases to the vapours of complex substances —The 
action of nitric acid on bromophenolic compounds, by Mr W. 
Robertson An investigation of the effect produced by dis¬ 
placement of the hydroxyl group by methnxy. or aceroxy groups 
in inhibiting the replacement of bromine by nitroxyl, —3 5- 
dichloro-o-xylene and j^-rtichlorn 0-phthafic acid, by Drs. 
Crossley and Le Sueur —lhe combination of carbon monoxide 
with chlorine under the influence of lipht, by Drs. Dyson and 
Harden. These gases when dried, mixed m equal quantities 
and exposed to fight, undergo first a period of photochemical 
induction and finally reach a stage of equilibrium with the 
carbonyl chloride formed.—-The constituents of commercial 
chrysarobin, by Dr. Jowett and Mr Potter —The constituents 
nf oil of rue, by Dr Tower and Mr Lees The following new 
constituents have been obtained -methyl n heplylcarbmol, 
methyl «-nonylcarbinol, methyl sallcylaLe, cmeol, limonenc and 
pinene —Methyl fl-methylhexyl ketone, by Mr. H. Lees —Di- 
indigolin, by Dr Muir This substance was obtained by the 
application of Baeyer's process for the synthesis of indigotin 
from o-amiJocinnamic acid to the diphenyl analogue, benzidine 
dicarboxylic acid.—The localisation of phosphates in the sugar¬ 
cane, by Mr. Sprankling.—On the non-existence of the gaseous 
sulphide of carbon described by Demrtger, hy Messrs Russell 
and Smith.—Isometric anhydrous sulphates of lhe form 
M / SO 4 ,R'S 0 4 , by Mr F R Mallet—The catalytic racemisation 
of amygdafin, by Dr J W Walker The optically active glu- 
coside is converted by Lhe hydroxyl 10ns of aqueous alkaline 
Solvents into racemic amygdalimc acid.—On asymmetric opti¬ 
cally active selenium compounds, and on the hexavalency of 
selenium and sulphur, by Prof Pope and Mr. Neville. Methyl- 
phihyUelgnctinc has been obtained in dexLto- and l.cvo-modifi- 
cations by fractional crystallisation of the ^-bromcamphorsul- 
phonatc —The transformation of acctylchloroaminobenzenes into 
the i9omeric chloroacetandides, by Drs Chattaway and Orton. 

Paris, 

Academy of Sciences, November 10 —M Albert Gaudry 
in the chair —On uniform transcendental* defined by the equa¬ 
tion y r = 6 y- + x, hy M Paul Painleve.—On quasi-waves, by 
M P Duhem From the theoretical examination of the 
velocity of propagation of sound waves in air, it is shown that 
if the coefficient of conductivity lias a finite value, however small, 
the waves will be propagated in accordance with the formula of 
Newton, and it is only in the case where the conductivity co¬ 
efficient is rigorously zero that the waves will travel in accordance 
with the formula of Laplace But although the conductivity of air 
is small, it is not zero, and this leads to a serious discrepancy 
between theory and experiment. The author shows that the 
existence of viscosity in air, althuugh small, renders impossible 
the propagation of waves properly 50 called, and examines Lhe 
conditions of transmission of ine quasi-waves which are possible, 
and succeeds in showing that an explanation of the discrepancy 
becomes possible —Further observations and experiments re¬ 
lating to the determination of the velocity of the X-rays, by 
M R. Blondlot. According to the theory put forward by 
Wiechert and Sir G G. Stokes, the X rays consist, not of con¬ 
tinuous ether vibrations, but of extremely short, isolated pulsa¬ 
tions, and this hypothesis has been shown to give a complete 
explanation of tne absence of refraction and reflection and of 
the diffraction phenomena shown by the rays. All the ex¬ 
perimental results obtained by the author are also in accord 
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with this hypo then i, which tppan to render & complete 
Account of ell the fact! At present known —Study of the climate 
of Toulouie from 1B63 to 1900, by M B Balllaud —Remark! 
by M Haton de la Goupllliire on a recent paper by M Grdhant 
on the aneljnii of air from mines —On the present condition of 
the volcano at Mont Pelle, byM A. Lacroix —Gravity along 
the mean parallel, by M J Collet —On Cremonlan substitutions 
In ipace, by M Ldon Autonne —On the breaking and dia 
placement of equilibrium, by M Jouguet —On the equivalence 
of differential syatemi, by M E danan —On certain remarkable 
equalities,by M W SteHoff —On Hall s phenomenon and thermo 
electric power, by M Edmond van Aubel According to the 
views of Nernst and von Ettingshauaen, there should be a reta 
tion between the thermoelectric power and Hal) s phenomenon 
in metals It was found by Becquerel that certain alloys of 
bismuth and antimony and a mixture of bismuth with bismuth 
sulphide possess very high thermoelectric power, and these 
have now been examined by the author with respect to the 
magnitude of the Hall effect The results confirmed (he theory 
of Nernst and von Eitingshauscn —On the conductivity of solu 
lions at low temperatures, by M J Kune The electric con 
doctiviiies of solutions of sulphuric acid have been determined 
at temperatures between o° C and -7o°C The conductivity 
does not vanish at - 39°C , as had been suggested by Kohlrausch, 
but diminishes continuously with the temperature —Some new 
experiment! on the electrical resistance of selenium and its 
application to the transmission of luminous images and impres 
slons, by M Duuaud —The artificial production of rubies 
by fusion, by M A VerneuiL The exact conditions ne 
ceasary for the production of artificial rubies have now 
been worked out, and specimens have been obtained pos 
sealing a line red fluorescence and which have been found 
by the lapidaries employed to cut them to possess the 
same hardness as natural rubies, and to lake the same fine 
polish Occasionally, rubies have been made which it is impos 
tvble to distinguish from natural ones, but as a rule there are 
slight faults which can be made out on careful examination —On 
the alloys of copper and magnesium by M O Boudouird 
The Turing points of a senes of alloys of copper and 
magnesium, when arranged on a curve, give three maxima and 
four minima. The former correspond to the existence of three 
definite alloys, CuMg a , CuMg and Cu a Mg The mechanical 
properties show a general parallelism with those of the 
aluminium copper alloys studied by Debray —On ihe presence 
of vole mile in some PninulaceK, by MM J Bougault and 
G Allard The polyatomic alcohol, extracted from the roots 
and rhizomes of Primula grand\fiora % and previously described 
as pnmulite, has now been recognised as identical with the 
volemite of Bourquelotand E 1 lscher —Study of the chemical 
composition of copal, by M Marcel Gufrlras —On the grouping 
of crystals of different species, by M F Wallerant —On the 
development of the ovule in the Aiclepiadcf by M Paul Dop 
—On the Nubian Sandstone, by M R Fourtau —On the 
nature or the electric currents of the nerve, by M B E 
Wedensky —The t 6 U of the adipogemc function of the liver 
in the invertebrates, by Mile C Deflandre —On the ex 
istence of arsenic in the animal kingdom, by M Gabriel 
Bertrand The animals examined ranged from the higher 
vertebrates to the sponges and in all cases small amounts of 
arsenic were fuund The author concludes that this element forms 
a fundamental constituent of protoplasm, and points out the 
bearing of this fact In medico legal cases —Remarks on Lhe 
preceding paper, by M Aimand Gautier Arsenic is found to 
oe specially localised in the ectodermic organs It is not 
peculiar lo the animal kingdom, os it has been found in certain 
Alga: and Is probably present in sea water —On the preparation 
of a pulverulent sulphur direcLly miscible with copper solutions, 
and on the simultaneous treatment of vineyards against oidium 
and mildew by MM A and M Campagne —On the working 
and feeding of the fountain of Vaucluse, oy M L A* Martel 
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Menial and Phys cal Characters In Man Pari 11 Miu A Lee Mlu 
M A Lewena and Prof K Peanon F R S — Contribution* to a Theory 
of the Cap llarv Electrometer II On an Imp oved Form oflniirument 
O J Burch F K S —An Experimental Determination of (he Variation 
ihe Critical Velocity of Water with Temperature Dr E G Cukcr 
and b H Clement 
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Sherrington FRS aid Dr EE Laslett —'The Ini er relationship of 
Variola nnd Vaccinia with Special Reference to lhe Possible Derive 
lion of Cow pox from the Inoculated Form of Small pox In Man Dr 
S Monckton Copeman —The Colour Physiology of Higher Crustacea 
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MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Dawn of Modem Geography. Part 11 . A History 
of Exploration and Geographical Science from the 
close of the Ninth to the Middle of the Thirteenth 
Century (c. ad 900-1260) Pp xix + 651 By C 
Raymond Beazley, M,A, F R.G S. (London John 
Murray, 1901.) Price i8j. 

N the present volume of Mr. Beazley’s work on the 
beginnings of modern geography, the author takes 
us from the time of the irruption of the Northmen into 
the Middle Sea to the days of the first western travellers 
in the Far East, the precursors of the Polos He traces 
the gradual and painful regaining by the semi-barbarians 
of the early Middle Age of the earth-knowledge which 
their civilised forefathers had possessed, but which had 
been lost during the Dark Ages, until all that had once 
been known was known again and renascent Europe 
stood on the brink of discoveries of which Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans had hardly dreamed , with Marco 
Polo, Prince Henry the Navigator and Columbus, the 
third part of Mr Beazley’s work will deal 
The central fact of this period, as Mr Beazley makes 
quite clear to his readers, is the Crusades. That the 
aLtack of Western Europe on the East was inspired by 
the spirit of the Northmen there can be little doubt The 
urging of the Church would have fallen upon deaf ears 
had there not been abroad in the world a spirit of adven¬ 
ture and aggression, a will to dare and to do, which the 
older world had not known. This was not the spirit of 
Roman conquest, for it was ignorant, and had no definite 
consciousness of a mission to absorb and to reorganise , its 
desire was to do battle with the unknown, to court danger 
and to win renown in mortal combat with the devils and 
sorcerers of the East, the Paynun followers of Mahound, 
who was to all intents and purposes identified with the 
Arch-Fiend himself If Medi.eval Europe did not get this 
spirit of attack from the Romans, still less did she get it 
from their barbarian conquerors The Ostrogoth and 
the Vandal, having overthrown the Empire, were suffo¬ 
cated and buried in ita ruins. The Dark Age followed. 
Western Europe lay stupid, immobile, almost without an 
idea Suddenly the inspiration came like a keen wind 
from the North ; the Scandinavian descended in his multi¬ 
tudinous keels upon all the coasts of Europe , he con¬ 
quered half England and a good part of France, he 
beleaguered Pans four times in forty years, he swept 
with the v^ind in his sails through the Straits and into 
the Middle Sea, he waged war in Sicily, and finally 
established himself in Miklagarth (“ the great city,” Con¬ 
stantinople) itself as the chosen Vaenng or protector of the 
Byzantine Emperor. Here he held out a hand to his 
brethren who had imposed their rule upon the Slavs of 
Russia, and so the Roman world was girt about and shot 
through and through with the spirit of the Vikings. And 
by this time Roman Europe had itself influenced the 
Northman; it had Christianised him. He became as 
fierce a Christian as he had been a heathen. He gave to 
Christian Europe the spark of virility, the desire to dare 
and to do the uttermost for its faith, which it had lacked ; 
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it was now ready for the colossal adventures of the 
Crusades. 

Mr. Beazley does not lay so much stress upon the 
Scandinavian origin of the Crusading spirit as we have 
done; with what he says, however, on p 137, as to the 
general results of the Crusades we are in entire agree¬ 
ment As he remarks, 

11 the land-travels of men who started from the Latin 
Kingdoms of the East" undoubtedly 44 led to a decisive 
and abiding extension of knowledge and civilisation . . . 
European life was not impoverished, but enriched by the 
religious wars , and the only doubt must be whether it 
was necessary through such tribulation to enter into 
the brighter age of the great discoveries ” 

On pp. 407, 408, Mr. Beazley proceeds to exhibit one 
of the most striking results of Lbe Crusades, and that 
one which marks a third epoch in the progress of 
geographical knowledge—the rise to power of the mari¬ 
time republics of the Mediterranean. They supplied the 
necessary transport to the Crusaders, and so 

“ by serving the cause of Christendom they served their 
own , they multiplied, many times over, their carrying 
trade , they largely increased their export and import 
commerce , above all, they acquired a privileged, a more 
than half political, position on the coasLs of the Levant. 
As time went on, and they became more indispensable to 
the Crusading princes, they were able to dictate their 
terms more freely, until the main burden of the Holy 
War rested upon them as the chief holders of power" 

Thus were laid the foundations of the power of Venice 
and Genoa in the Nearer East, which for many 
centuries warded off from Western Europe the danger 
of Mohammedan conquest , Venice remained to the last 
a Crusading State, even down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when her successful defence of Corfu 
under Schulemburg marked the final failure of the return- 
attack of the Crescent upon the Cross. From that siege 
dates the political decadence of Islam, and with it the 
political mission of the Venetian Republic also came to 
an end , there was no further need for her existence 

Even before the period of the Crusades, the Holy City 
had been the magnet which attracted hundreds of pil¬ 
grims from the West, despite the dangers of the way and 
the tyranny of the Saracen , the scanty accounts of their 
travels which have come down to us are of the greatest 
possible value as showing how knowledge of the Eastern 
Lands was gradually and painfully regained for the West ; 
the epoch of the Crusades itself is naturally rich in such 
accounts of pilgrim-journeys The impulse to far- 
joumeying which was given by the Crusades naturally 
gained largely in strength in the post-Crusading period , 
emissaries of the republics and kingdoms of the West 
penetrated far into the East, and the Holy See itself did 
not hesitate to dispatch its representatives to the court 
of the Grand Cham of Tartary. These last missions 
were, however, hardly of the same character as those of 
Przhevalski or Sven Hedin ; they were dictated by no 
desire of discovery or longing for more knowledge—for 
this we have to wait until the time of Prince Henry the 
Navigator—their aim and object was simply and solely to 
urge the Mongols, who were now shaking the Muham- 
medan power in the East to its foundations, to do the 
work which Christendom had been unable to do, and to 
destroy the common enemy of Christian and Heathen 

E 
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alike These missions, which are well described by 
Mr. Beazley (p. 275 J?.) } added to geographical know¬ 
ledge the outlines of a new chapter, soon to be filled 
up by Marco Polo. 

It is noticeable that one or two of these missions, 
notably that of Rubruquis, were dispatched by Loui9 
IX., King of France. Here we have the first hint of a 
new order of things ; the domination of the Mediter¬ 
ranean republics in matters of commerce with, and dis¬ 
covery in, far-away lands was already threatened as early 
as the close of Mr. Beazley's period (about the middle of 
the thirteenth century) by the rise of the new kingdoms 
of Western Europe. 

11 As this period draws to a close," writes Mr Beazley 
(p 425),“the growth of great centralised inland kingdoms 
both m France and Spain was already foreshadowing 
a new period ; when the most wealthy and unscrupulous 
of mercantile republics would find itself overmatched by 
superior resources and equal craft ; and when, under the 
patronage of the new continental States, navies of even 

f reater power would arise, and discoveries ruinous to 
talian trade would be made in distant seas." 

In fact, it was only the patronage of the GreatlStates 
that made the discoveries of Prince Henry, of Columbus 
and of Cabot possible. 

This, then, is the period of which Mr. Beazley's second 
volume treats ; it begins with the descent of the North¬ 
men. its central point 15 the Crusades, its end is marked 
by the impending eclipse of the trading republics by the 
organised power of the continental kingdoms. All else 
is in the nature of epilogue or addendum , the chapter 
on " Geographical Theory and Description" is as much 
an appendix as the "Appendix on Maps.” 

The author has known how to make his book ex¬ 
tremely interesting ; this is especially the case in the sec¬ 
tions which deal with the deeds of the Northmen, He 
tells again the great story of the discovery of Vmland 
by Leif Ericsson of Brattahlid, of the coming of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne to Leif's Booths and the Long and Wonderful 
Beaches, of the fights with the Skraelinga, of the birth 
of Snorre Thorfinnson, the first white American—that 
11 finest story in the world" which should be known by 
heart by every Englishman, but which, we fear, is better 
known in Vinland itself than it is in England He tells 
the tale well, and his discussion of the various theories 
as to the position of Vinland is very useful ; he comes 
to the conclusion that Thorfinn's furthest south is to be 
placed at Mount Hope Bay in Massachusetts, in lat. 
41° 24' 10". It is a pity that, as was of course to be 
expected in America, so many cranks and inexperienced 
’prentice hands have busied themselves with a question 
which they are incompetent to solve, with the result that 
scientific investigation has not seldom fought as shy of 
Vinland as it has of Bacon-Shakespeare, anti-viviscction, 
or any other pseudo-scientific folly We must, then, 
remember that even though the Writing Rock on the 
Taunton River is not a Runic inscription, but an Indian 
screed which "has certainly been tampered with in very 
modem times" (p. 75), though the Old Stone Mill at 
Newport is probably not more than two hundred years 
old and Longfellow's lf Man in Armour" is a very 
doubtful piece of evidence, yet there is no doubt that the 
Norsemen reached the mainland of America and in all 
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probability got as far south as Massachusetts, founding 
settlements there—shortlived indeed—as early as the 
closing years of the tenth century, and that the tradition 
of their discovery was never lost by their descendants in 
Europe 

The adventures of the " Jorsalafarers," of Saewulf 
the Englishman, of Sigurd Magnusson, King of Norway, 
of the monk Daniel of Kiev, and many other pilgrims 
to the Holy Places, are well told by Mr Beazley ; the 
gradual improvement in their geographical knowledge is 
very noticeable. Of remarkable interest are the travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela and his fellow-rabbi, Moses 
Petachia, in the Levant towards the end of the twelfth 
century ; to them Mr Beazley devotes a special chapter 
(p. 218 ff) To his description of the adventures of 
Rubruquis and other predecessors of Marco Polo in 
Tartary we have already alluded ; in this connection we 
cannot but regret that he has made so very summary a 
reference to the very important journey of the Chinese 
Neatorian Rabban Bar-$auma, bom at Pekin, who was 
dispatched by the Tartar monarch Arg6n in 1287 on an 
embassy to Constantinople, to the Pope and to the 
monarchy of the West in order to negotiate with them 
concerning an alliance for the reconquest of the Holy 
Land. Mr Beazley’s reference simply consists of a few 
lines in a footnote on p 352, and he mentions Bar- 
$auma merely as having been allowed by the Pope to 
celebrate Mass, &c. In reality his mission was very 
important, and the story of his journey to the West, his 
reception at Constantinople and at Rome, &c., as given 
in the Syriac "History of Mar Yahbh-AIlAhd and of 
Three Other Catholici and of One Priest and of Two 
Nestorian Laymen,’ 1 is of very great interest. In the 
same note, Mr. Beazley spells the name of Mar Yahbh- 
AMhH “Mar Jabalaba" Presumably the second b is 
a misprint, but Mr Beazley should have found out that 
the French spelling 11 Jabalaha" is barbarous. In the 
same way “Arghun" in the same note is wrong, it 
should be Arg6n 

This brings us to the weak point in Mr. Beazley's 
work. He is manifestly unfamiliar at first hand with 
oriental sources, and he never seems to devote sufficient 
attention to what they can tell him about the period with 
which he is dealing. Thus in this volume of his book 
an account of Arab commercial activity and Arab con¬ 
tributions to geographical knowledge m the early Middle 
Ages is practically wanting , the subject is almost entirely 
relegated to a footnote on p. 462, and even there it is 
treated in a most summary manner In a second edition, 
this note should be incorporated in the main text and 
considerably expanded On p. 240, Mr. Beazley, speak¬ 
ing of the Assassins, says that 

11 the title of Ismaehtes or Ismaetians , also applied to 
them, was derived from Ismael, seventh Imim in the 
line of Ah, a descendant of whom became founder of 
the Fatimites." 

This statement is incorrect so far as the descent of 
the Fatimites is concerned. Mr Beazley should know 
that the Mahdi ‘Obddallih, who founded the Fatimid 
dynasty, was in all probability an impostor, his descent 
from All being in the highest degree suspect. 

On p 192, the words " God most High " are in a foot- 
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note supposed to be translated into Arabic as “ Allah 
kebir” ; but this (which in any case would be ordinarily 
phrased "Allah hu akbar /’ 11 God is most great") 
means "God is great” and the phrase to which 
John of Wurzburg is alluding is Allah al- l dli , J| *Jj] 

"God the Exalted/' one of the hundred beautiful names 
of God In a review of the first part of Mr Beazley's 
work which appeared in these columns five years ago (vol 
lv. p. 555), comment was made on the curious manner 
in which the author often spelt oriental, and especially 
Arab, names ; in the present volume he seems to have 
taken the hint then given him, and does his besL to 
avoid Gallic misspellings of the "Jesus Jabus" or 
" Doul-Karnain ” type, but we still find such an unscientific 
transliteration as 11 Shaykh " (p 239) for shckA, and such 
a distinct mistake as "Magreb” (p 264) for MAghnb , 
the word is spelt with the guttural GAam, not with a 
Gim Most English writers will spell Semitic names 
correctly enough, but will go irretrievably wrong over a 
Russian or Polish appellation , Mr Beazley, however, 
apparently finds Arabic or Syriac words difficult, while 
his spelling of Slav names is always unimpeachably 
correct 

In fact, when he returns to subjects with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, we find Mr Beazley as valuable and 
as interesting as before, eg in the section of chapter vn. 
which deals with the geographical work of Adam of 
Bremen, who, as a clerk at the court of the great Arch¬ 
bishop Adalbert (d 1076), was in the best possible 
position for gathering in the varied lore of the seafarers 
of the North for use in a geographical treatise. Of this 
lucky position he made the best possible use, and the 
result is that his tract “On the Position of Denmark 
and of Other Regions beyond Denmark" is of prime 
importance in the history of geography. 

The appendix on maps is hardly so good as it might 
have been Mr Beazley praises the Mosaic Map of 
Madaba very highly (p 580), but to us it hardly seems to 
merit such praise , it suffers in the first place from being 
executed in mosaic, and can hardly be taken to give us a 
very good idea of what the maps of the old Imperial 
period were like. ^ On the same page Mr. Beazley says 
that in thjp map " we have one of the oldest pictures yet 
discovered of Jerusalem (outside the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments)." This passage has puzzled us 
considerably, for there is no representation of Jerusalem 
upon any Egyptian monument whatever, not even one 
of the time of Sheshenk 1 (Shishak), and the Assyrian 
bas-relief of a town with a name ending in . . . a/ammu } 
which exists in the British Museum, cannot be identified 
with Jerusalem with any confidence. Perhaps Mr Beazley 
is thinking jjf the reliefs representing Sennacherib's siege 
of Lackish. In his next edition the misleading phrase 
between brackets should be deleted. Mr. Beazley does 
not give many references to modem experts in antique 
cartography; as in the former volume, no mention 
is made of the name of the late Mr Coote, for example 
In the review of the first volume it was stated that 
11 the revision of the whole of chapter vi. [of vol. 1 ], on 

Geographical Theory,’ together with Mr Beazley's ac¬ 
count of the history and use of medieval maps for the 
whole book—although Mr. Beazley omits to state the 
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fact—is due, we understand, to Mr C H Coote, of the 
Map Department of the British Museum.” 

Mr. Beazley seems to have odd ideas as to the function 
of a footnote ; he often uses it to convey some little piece 
of further information which could perfectly well have 
been inserted in the main text, e g on p 130 we read 
that of the Crusade of Siegfried Archbishop of Mainz, 
out of “ seven thousand only two 1 returned ” j on referring 
to note 1 we find the laconic addition 11 thousand" 
There are other instances in the book of the same 
peculiarity. 

Finally,we must, as before, protest against the insufficient 
indices with which Mr. Beazley provides his successive 
volumes No doubt he will give us a proper index to the 
whole work when it is completed,but meanwhile we have 
nothing but a "short index of names," which is of little 
use It would have been a better plan to have provided 
a full index for each volume. 

Generally speaking, then, the chief fault we have to 
find with Mr Beazley is his manifest unfamiliarity with 
Eastern matters, which sometimes causes him to make 
serious mistakes when dealing with the oriental side of 
his subject For all else he is excellent, and, moreover, 
he has written a most interesting book 


SOIL AND S ANITA I ION. 

The Earth m Relation to the Preservation and Destruc¬ 
tion of Contagia , oein% the Milroy Lectures delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians tn 1899, together 
'with other Papers on Sanitation. By George Vivian 
Poore, MD ^Lontl), F R C P Pp 257 (London 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1902 ) 

HIS book is the work of an enthusiast, but to find 
fault with enthusiasm in these days of rapid pro¬ 
gress and fresh discoveries would be unwise. Mr Rider 
Haggard, with his watchword “ Back to the Land," and 
Sir Seymour Haden, with his advocacy of " superficial and 
coffinless burial," are both enthusiasts Who will venture 
to say that Mr Rider Haggard or Sir Seymour Haden 
or Dr Vivian Poore are idle dreamers? None dare say 
this, and if in some directions the writer of this review 
ventures to dissent from Dr. Poore's conclusions, it must 
be understood that he does so in a spirit of tolerant 
sympathy with the author's main contentions 

In the first six chapters, the distinguished author seeks 
to show that such diseases as tetanus, anthrax, diarrhcca, 
dysentery, cholera, Malta lever, malaria and enteric fever 
have not been proved to be 11 soil diseases ” m the proper 
sense of the term That is, that the prominent part 
assigned to soil in the spread of disease among human 
beings is largely speculative in character At the same 
time, the author freely admits that contaminated soil may 
occasionally (accidentally, as it were) be the means of 
causing isolated attacks of even localised outbreaks of 
certain diseases. Nevertheless, he refuses to regard the 
soil as a "breeding ground” for pathogenic microbes or 
as capable of exerting any sustained power of spreading 
disease. On the contrary, he considers the soil effective 
in bringing about the dissolution of harmful germs. 

Chapter vu deals with the Maidstone epidemic, and is 
an intelligent, but not wholly unbiassed, criticism of the 
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conclusions arrived at by the experts engaged in the 
inquiry The author says — 

11 The epidemic is remarkable, not only for its severity, 
but from the fact that six gentlemen, all eminent for their 
skill in bacteriology, failed to discover a single typhoid 
bacillus.* 

The failure to isolate the typhoid baeillus was in no 
way remarkable ; it is a matter of real difficulty to dis¬ 
cover its presence in a typhoid stool. At Maidstone, the 
pollution of the implicated water with microbes of 
excremental origin was abundantly proved, and no 
bacteriologist of repute would consider that failure to 
isolate B. typhosus from an implicated water afforded 
any proof whatever that this microbe was in reality 
absent. 

Chapters vui, ix. and x,, dealing respectively with 
immunity, practical considerations and agriculture, con¬ 
tain many thoughtful passages. Dut the author, in the 
pursuit of his main thesis, which may briefly be described 
as a plea for the methodical deposition of feces on 
well-tilled humus, advocates measures which, as regards 
water supply, are open to some objection. Dut few will 
And fault with expressions of opinion such as the fol¬ 
lowing — 

“Apart from the question 0/ food-supply, it is, I 
believe, absolutely necessary to encourage agriculture in 
order that our race may be maintained in vigour ” 

11 Anything which discourages or increases the diffi¬ 
culties of agriculturists can hardly be in the interests of 
the public health." 

Chapter xi., on the maintenance of the fertility of the 
soil, is of considerable interest The author quotes Sir 
William Crookes's famous address to the British Associa¬ 
tion (1898), a fragment of which may here be cited — 

11 In the United Kingdom we are content to hurry 
down our drains and watercourses into the sea fixed 
nitrogen to the amount of no less than 16,000,000/ per 
annum. 11 

True ; but in how many million pounds of adventitious 
material is this store of potential wealth concealed ? 
Moreover, it may be good economy to allow to run to 
waste a potentially valuable substance if its retention 
(assuming questions of practicability and commercial 
gain) involves serious risk of danger to human beings 

In chapter xii, Dr. Poore interests the reader with an 
instructive account of sanitation in Holland. 

Practical sanitarians would do well to read chapter 
xin, describing the experiments conducted under the 
auspices of the city of Manchester as regards the dis¬ 
posal of refuse on Carrington Moss The case may be 
an exceptional one, but the figures given by Dr. Poore 
are most instructive. 

Dr. Poore's conclusions are given in chapter xiv., 
which contains also an interesting account of the author's 
experiments at Andover, in which the ordure and refuse 
of about 100 persons have been applied for fourteen 
years to rather more than one acre of land with con- 
spicuoqs success as regards the amount of produce ex¬ 
tracted from the soil The author, by implication if not 
by direct statement, appears to consider that what is, 
under the superintendence of a master spirit, possible 
and practicable in the country must of necessity apply 
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also *0 the complex conditions attending the disposal of 
excremental matters in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
The remark that 

41 the nineteenth century closed with the spectacle of a 
Royal Commission still discussing the best way of 
destroying the potentialities of life and prosperity *’ 

might well have been omitted ; and it is to be regretted 
that the writer throughout his book so often seems to 
view a grave and serious problem through the wrong end 
of the telescope. But opinions such as the following will 
excite the sympathy of many readers 1 — 

14 At present he who advocates any attempt to entice 
a fair proportion of the people 'back to the land 1 is 
regarded as a Utopian dreamer I feel convinced that 
the only chance of getting a living from agriculture lies 
in the due enrichment of the soil." 

Chapters xv to xvin deal with an address to the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on enteric fever, 
and in chapters xix to xxn various papers on sanitary 
matters by the author are considered They contain 
much useful and original information, and will repay 
careful perusal 

In conclusion, it may be said that the book is a note¬ 
worthy one. It is the work of a distinguished physician, 
an original thinker, and a lucid and polished writer. It 
is not free from defects, some dogmatic statements 
and one-sided opinions , and the author’s sanitary teach¬ 
ings do not always seem to the writer of this review to 
be of a wholly sound character. But a colourless repro¬ 
duction of orthodox doctrines and the opinions of other 
men makes dull reading , and no one who studies the 
book will regret having done so, nor will he fail to find 
in its pages many new and original thoughts, and fresh 
ways of interpreting old facts That the book will add 
to the high reputation already enjoyed by Dr Poore is 
certain A C HOUSTON. 


S TEEL - WORKS ANAL YSIS. 

The Analysis of Steel-Works Materials By Harry 
Brearley and Fred Ibbotson. With Illustrations Pp. 
xv + 501 Price 14J net (London, New York and 
Bombay Longmans, Green and Co, 1902.) 

NALYSIS in the laboratories attached to works 
necessarily differs widely from the analysis of 
schools or that of research To compare them is to 
compare the work of professionals with that of amateurs. 
The works chemist is already familiar with the methods 
he has to use, as well as with the general principles on 
which they are based, before he begins his daily round of 
endless determinations. Consequently, the best book for 
him will, in general, be shorn of philosophic considera¬ 
tions, of lengthy descriptions of ordinary manipulations, and 
of accounts of obsolete processes, though they may be of 
great educational value and historical interest. He needs 
a terse, accurate description of processes that he can use, 
with references to the difficulties that may be encountered 
and to the limitations that cannot be avoided. He must 
be able to find out quickly all that he wants to know, and 
he must not be misled. It is difficult to imagine a book 
which would be equally suitable for schools and works,, 
but most treatises on analysis are compromises. The 
book now under review, which, by the way, is the second 
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on the subject that has emanated from Sheffield, is no 
exception to the rule, though certainly better adapted for 
steel-works chemists than for students. 

The book is divided into thirteen parts—the first four, 
containing 185 pages, being devoted to the chemical 
analysis of iron and steel and their alloys ; and Lhe 
succeeding five, comprising 45 pages, to the analysis of 
refractory materials, slags, fuel, boiler water and scales 
These are of the greatest value In the preliminary 
summaries placed at the beginning of each section, a 
general view of the various methods is given which will 
be found extremely useful in aiding the chemist to decide 
on his course of action in any particular case. The 
methods are described carefully and in sufficient detail, 
without needless repetition flnd with a freedom from 
error which cannot be loo highly praised Especially 
interesting are the pages devoted to rapid analysis at the 
furnace Cases arise, for example, in the preparation of 
armour plates when the percentage of a number of ele¬ 
ments must he determined while the charge of fused metal 
is still in the furnace. It will be a matter for surpnse to 
many analysts that an expert operator was found to 
occupy only eight and a quarter minutes in the estima¬ 
tion of manganese, and that twelve minutes is considered 
enough foi the estimation of silicon 

Part x , dealing with the analysis of the alloys of 
copper and the “ white metals,” is little less satisfactory 
than the preceding parts, but the remaining sections show 
a distinct falling-off fiom the high standard reached in 
the earlier pages. The micrographic analysis of steel is 
not well described The lack of detail and some mis¬ 
leading statements prevent the article from being of use 
to a beginner, and an experienced worker will find 
nothing here to help him, except in the bibliography t 
which, unfortunately, stops short in the beginning of the 
year 1898 1 The illustrations are poor, perhaps owing to 
the fact that most of them are not photographs, but merely 
hand sketches, and the absence of reproductions of the 
structures to lie observed under high magnifying powers is 
noticeable. The weakest part of the book, however, is the 
meagre and unpractical account given of pyrometry, which 
is not wriLten by either Mr Brearley or Mr Ibbotson Only 
the Le Chateliertherruocouple is described, and the modern 
forms of pyrometers in which it is used, as well as other 
types of instrument, are either ignored or barely men¬ 
tioned A clumsy and inconvenient method of recording 
the indications of the thermocouple is described, a 
method which was devised some years ago and aban¬ 
doned everywhere, unless it is still in use in Sheffield, 
within a few months of its introduction. In future 
editions, tHis section should be either omitted or revised 
and extended. 

At the end, there is a valuable bibliography of papers 
on steel-works analysis, which occupies 139 pages and 
seems to be fairly exhaustive. It is compiled by Mr 
Brearley, and includes papers which appeared up to the 
ond of 1901. 

The book, in spite of its uneven merit, can be confidently 
recommended. The publishers have done their part of 
the work well in all respects. The authors write readable 
English, with a touch of the vigour on which Sheffield 
prides itself, manifested, for example, in a certain contempt 
tfor what they are pleased to call “ hoary assertions " 
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LECTURES ON CELES TIAL MECHANICS . 
Du Mechamk des Himmeh Voilesungen von Carl 
Ludwig Charlier, o. Professor an der Universitat 
Lund Ersler Band. Pp vm -I- 488 , mit zahl- 
reichen Figuren (Leipzig Veit and Co, 1902.) 
Price Mk. 18 

HE number of text-books on the subject of celestial 
mechanics is by no means so large but that an 
addition ought to be warmly welcomed More especially 
is ihis the case when the author is one who has himself 
made many valuable contributions to this difficult branch 
of analysis Prof. Charher's original work is characterised 
by great clearness and, as far as possible, simpliciiy 
These qualities are not wanting in the lectures which he 
has delivered in the University of Lund since the 
autumn of 1898, and of which a first volume is now pub 
lished. One cause for some regret may peihaps be 
mentioned. Prof. Charlier has shown, in several papers 
which he has recently published, that he can write excel¬ 
lent English. It is a pity, fiom our point of view, that 
in the case of his lectures he has preferred to publish in 
German, for there does not exist in our language a work 
of the same scope Let il be said, however, that the 
German is exceptionally simple and should cause little 
difficulty Lo a reader whose knowledge of the language is 
slight 

The scheme of the lectures is to give a simple ex¬ 
position of the present position of researches in 
celestial mechanics, so far as the motions studied 
do not depend on the dimensions and figures of the 
celestial bodies. In the selection of his subject- 
matter, the author’s aim has been two fold, namely, 
to lay stress on the results of the greatest astro¬ 
nomical importance and to illustrate the clearness and 
elegance characteristic of modern methods of analysis. 
The numerical examples which have been introduced for 
the sake of the former object might, perhaps, have been 
augmented with advantage Prof Charlier freely ack¬ 
nowledges the incompleteness of his work, and finds an 
explanation in the transition period in which astronomy 
stands and in which it is difficult to distinguish what is 
essential from what is unessential The excuse is un¬ 
necessary, for it would be unfair to expect a systematic 
treatise in what does not pretend to be more than a course 
of lectures And as such the book will be found in¬ 
teresting and suggestive, because it forms an intro¬ 
duction to recent developments of theory which have in 
many cases been accessible only in the original memoirs 
themselves 

The scope of the work will be best understood by a 
brief glace at its contents This first volume contains 
the results of a more general character in the problems 
of two and three bodies It is divided into seven sec¬ 
tions The first section contains preliminary theorems 
in pure mathematics and mechanics which would pro¬ 
bably be familiar to the class of English reader who 
would attempt to use the book. At least, this is so in 
the case of paragraphs dealing, for instance, with the 
theory of determinants, the properties of functional de¬ 
terminants, linear substitution and Lagrange's equations. 
Yet it is useful to have such theorems actually at hand 
for reference, especially in a book which is genuinely 
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elementary in the sense that no excessive demands are 
made on the reader's knowledge at the outset. Here is 
introduced the canonical form of equations which is 
destined to play a predominant part in the sequel, and 
earlier is a sketch of the theory of linear differential 
equations with periodic coefficients as developed by 
Hermite, Floquet and Pomcarl 

In the second section, the partial differential equation 
of Jacobi is discussed and Slackens important theorem 
on the possibility of solving it by separating the variables 
is given. This leads to the consideration of motions 
determined by one degree of freedom, and in particular 
of forms of motion termed 11 Libration 71 and “Limita¬ 
tion/ 1 the latter being of the nature of Poincares asym¬ 
ptotic solutions An account follows of conditionally 
periodic motions, based on the researches of Slaude 
The third section treats of the motion of a particle 
attracted by two fixed Newtonian centres of force This 
problem provides illustrations of the theory of the previous 
section. Otherwise it is a little inconsistent with the 
practical aim of the author, for its astronomical interest, 
as was frankly admitted by Lagrange, is very slight A 
reference might here have been made to Prof Green- 
hill's paper on the stability of such forms of motion 
(Proc. Lond. Math Soc , vol xxii ) 

The problem of two bodies is treated in some detail in 
the fourth section, the Hamilton-Jarobi equation being 
made the basis of the discussion The case of a repul¬ 
sive force is also discussed, and this leads to a digression 
on the dynamical theory of the tails of comets 

The most important results in the general problem of 
three bodies are investigated in the fifth section The 
general integrals and the different forms which they 
assume when expressed in different systems of co¬ 
ordinates are discussed The method of variation of 
parameters is explained in conjunction with Jacobi's 
canonical elements ’and also in connection with relative 
coordinates. The chief results of Jacobi's classical 
memoir on the elimination of the nodes and of Laplace's 
theory or stability are given here Finally, the equations 
of the problem are reduced to the form expressing four 
degrees of freedom 

The rest of the book is devoted to the theory of per¬ 
turbations. In the sixth section, Poincares system of 
canonical elements is introduced, the form of the de¬ 
velopment of the disturbing function is described and a 
very brief sketch of Laplace's coefficients is given. The 
final section contains the theory of secular perturbations 
of a planetary system, which is treated in some detail 
At the end of the volume will be found some useful 
numerical tables 

The second volume is promised for next year It will 
contain the theory of periodic orbits in the problem of 
three bodies and researches on the convergence of 
series. H C P 


OUR BOOK SHELF\ 

Lexikon der Kohhmtoff- Verbindungen By M M. 
Richter. Pp. 2482. (Hamburg, Leopold Voss, 1899 ) 
Price, 39 parts, 1 80 marks each. 

Noth 1 Nr. could illustrate more forcibly the rapid growth 
of organic chemistry than the increased dimensions of 
the new edition of Richter’s “Tabellen der Kohlenstoff- 
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Verbindungen, 11 published in 1884, whichmow appears for 
the first time under the title of u Lexicon." 

The first edition, the publisher tells us, accounted for 
r6,ooo compounds ; in the present volume, which is 
brought down to the first auarter of 1899* 67,000 com¬ 
pounds are described, so that in fifteen years organic 
chemistry may be said to have multiplied more than four¬ 
fold. ft is not surprising to learn that the stupendous 
labour of collecting and arranging this enormous mass 
of material has taken ten years to complete. 

The lexicon contains all the known carbon compounds, 
arranged in order of their molecular formulae on an in¬ 
genious system, which is fully sel forth in the introduc¬ 
tion. The name and a few physical constants are given, 
but the chief information is contained in the very full* 
references to the original literature and to Beilstein’s well- 
known “ Handbuch." Since the first edition of the book 
appeared, the nomenclature of the Geneva Commission- 
has been introduced, and in many cases the new and the 
old names appear side by side. 

There is also an index of the names of the different 
compounds at the end of the volume. 

Where organic research is being pursued with the 
almost feverish rapidity which is in vogue, more especially 
in the German laboratories, involving in the process the 
production of many compounds, both old and new, it is 
easy to understand the time and trouble which might 
be expended in “fixing the identity of these compounds. 
One object of the lexicon 15 to lighten the labours of 
the investigator in this direction. 

This becomes more imperative where the number of 
isornerides is large, foi it is not uncommon to meet with 
50, 60, or even 100 substances with the same molecular 
formula For example, an experimenter who happened 
in the course of his research to obtain a compound of the 
formula C 7 H 10 O 4 would be confronted with a choice of 
59 substances among compounds already known By 
reference to the lexicon, he would see from the 
physical properties whether the compound had already 
been prepared, or, failing this, he could at once refer to 
the literature on the subject 

Richter's “Tabellen " is sufficiently well known among 
chemists and its utility long enough proved to ensure an 
excellent reception for the new edition and to render 
superfluous any further description of its use or its 
merits. 

The author complains (and who does not) of the 
present system, or lack of system, of chemical nomen¬ 
clature. 

Organic chemistry has, in fact, outgrown its mother- 
tongue It can no longer express itself clearly in the 
language of its childhood An attempt was made by the 
Geneva Commission of 1892 to introduce reforms, and 
some excellent proposals were made, and have since been 
to some extent adopted on the continent. The author 
adds, “it is and remains deplorable, the fact that the 
resolutions arrived at at Geneva have no prospect of 
being generally adopted " It is to be hoped that before 
many more thousands have been added to the still 
growing number of organic compounds, the confusion 
which is rapidly impending through the want of a uni¬ 
versally recognised system of nomenclature will be 
averted by a complete and thorough revision, more 
especially of the names of ring compounds 

J B C. 

Ueber Harmonic und Complication _ By ’Dr. Victor 

Goldschmidt. Pp 136; with 28 figures. (Berlin : 

Julius Springer, 1901.) Price 4 marks. 

Many attempts have been made to associate the forms 
occurring it) music with forms which manifest themselves 
to senses other than that of hearing. If the term 
“harmony" is used to include all such groupings and 
arrangements as give us pleasure, then we have harmonies 
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of form, harmonies of -cdlour, and so forth. Dr Gold¬ 
schmidt's object appears to us to be to reduce all such 
harmonies to a common formula, and he considers that 
the different kinds of harmony are governed by a common 
law, the H law of complication n 
As an example of the arguments employed, a senes of 
numbers is obtained from the intervals of the musical 
scale which coincide with numbers in another senes 
alleged to be obtainable from crystallography. But the 
numbers in the case of the music do not represent actual 
intervals, but are derived from them by a homographic 
transformation, according to which the keynote and its 
octave are represented by o and 00 and Lhe major fifth 
'by I, and the series is incomplete unless the minor 
seventh be included in the list And the identity of the 
two series is by no means complete , for there are terms 
in the series derived from music which are absent from 
that obtained from crystallography. 

It is easy to find connections as close as those dealt 
with in the present work between phenomena which have 
nothing whatever in common. For a considerable period, 
the number of wranglers in the Cambridge mathematical 
tripos was observed to be intimately related to the fre¬ 
quency of sun-spots, and anyone who should seek to 
establish a connection between Lhe notes of the musical 
scale and the courses of a table d'hdtt dinner might 
easily make out a very strong case What is most sur¬ 
prising is that the analogy which a priori exists between 
musical intervals and colour intervals, both of which 
depend on ratios of vibration-frequency, appeals but 
little to our senses, so little, in fact, that certain writers 
have even sought to establish relations between chords 
and colours quite independently of the known relations 
of pitch. As for the connection which no doubt exists 
between a love of music and a talent for mathematics, 
its cause is not difficult to find. A mind like that of 
Beltrami, who could discover in the purely abstract ideas 
of geometry and algebra truths applicable to spaces 
other than that in which we live, was necessarily well 
trained to appreciate that beauty of form dissociated 
from worldly matters which exists in the sonatas and sym¬ 
phonies of the older composers. In order, 011 the other 
hand, to make it more palatable to a mind that wants to 
grasp something tangible, music is commonly associated 
with such mundane ideas as love, vice, battle and muider, 
and sudden death, Lhe triumph of the victorious, the 
wails of the vanquished. 

Opere Matematiche di Francesco Brtoschi Vol. n Optre 
Matematiche di Eugenio Beltrami Vol l Pp 456 
and 437. (Milan Ulnco Hoepli, 1902 ) Price 25 lire 

The second volume of Bnoschi’s works contains thirty- 
five papers contributed to the Annali di Mate matica 
pura ca appheata , senes i and series 2, vols 1 -xiv, 
Detween the years 1858 and 1887 These papers have 
all been carefully revised by Profs Cerruti (Rome), 
Gerbaldi (Palermo), Loria (Genoa), Pascal (Pavia), 
Pittarelli (Rome), Reina (Rome) and Tonelli (Rome) 
A considerable number of them deal with linear dif¬ 
ferential equations, but elliptic and hyperelliptic 
functions, curvilinear coordinates, binary lorms and 
many other subjects are treated , and the papers also 
include obituary notices of Borehardt and Chasles 

After the death of Prof. Beltrami, in 190a, the Faculty 
of Science of the University of Rome resolved to estab¬ 
lish a memorial of the distinguished mathematician, 
and it was decided that the most fitting form for the 
memorial would be a complete edition of Beltrami’s col¬ 
lected works ; to quote Prof Tonelli, tnenumentum aere 
perenmus. In this case, the work of preparing the 
volumes has been carried out entirely under the direc¬ 
tion of Profs. Cremona, Castelnuovo and Tonelli, as 
representatives of the Roman Faculty of Science, 
who have been aided by the oollaboratioa of Profs, 
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Bianchi, Burgatti, Cerruti, Dim, Pittarelli, Reina and 
Volterra. The order of arrangement differs from that 
adopted for Bnoschi’s works Instead of being grouped 
according to journals, Beltrami's papers are arranged in 
strict chronological order, and Lhis volume represents the 
work of eight years, from 1861 to 1868 That these first 
eight years of Beltrami’s career as a mathematician were 
productive of work of great value is shown by the list 
of titles, which include researches on analysis applied to 
geometry, the flexure of ruled surfaces, resolution of the 
problem of transforming geodesics on a surface into 
straight lines in a plane, complex variables on any sur¬ 
face, fundamental theories of space of constant curva¬ 
ture, and last, but not least, the “ Saggio d'interpretazione 15 
of non-Euchdean geometry The portrait of Beltrami 
which forms the frontispiece is due to Prof. Pittarelli 
Beltrami's works are published in uniform style with 
those of Bnoschi, and both are printed by the Mathe¬ 
matical Press, of Palermo. 

Handbook of the Trees of New England By L L 
Dame and Henry Brooks Pp. xv + 196 (Boston, 
USA. Ginn and Co, 1902.) 

Tio interest connected with the flora of the New 
England States lies in the fact that situated between 
Canada and the Alleghany Mountains they furnish the 
meeting point of a northern and a more southern flora. 
Since the bonk is limited to such a relatively small part 
of the country, it does not possess the general interest 
which would attach to one which included, for instance, 
the trees of all the eastern States What it loses in 
comparative value, perhaps it gains in definiteness ; it 
contains useful and succinct descriptions, good lllustra 
tions specially drawn, and states the horticultural value 
of all the indigenous species The Latin nomenclature 
is satisfactory and correct, except in the case of a 
species of Acer, and for Ouercus Aluhlenbergn, which is 
considered by some authorities to be a variety of 
Qucrcus pnnus , but the popular names are in utter 
confusion, and we cannot agree with the authors that it 19 
wiser to record what is, and not what ought tu be” 
Taking Populus batsamifera as an illustration, the 
names recorded are 11 Balsam. Poplar. Balm of Gilead ” 
Now this tree is certainly not a balsam, and Populus 
canduaus is the real Balm of Gilead , while the name 
balsam poplar would be sensible and correct Apart 
from this and within its limits, the book may be recom¬ 
mended either to enable one to identify the trees or to 
ascertain their characteristics English readers will find 
that only about half a-deven species are the same as 
those indigenous to this countiy 

Lake-Country Rambles. By Will Lam T. Palmer Pp 
vin+334 (London Chatto and Windus, 1902.) 
Price hr 

Mr Palm Fit has here collected a serves of papers he 
has from tune to time contributed to various magazines. 
For many years the author has been a rambler in the 
lake-country, and has learned to love its inhabitants and 
to study its varied scenes. The essays are good ex¬ 
amples of descriptive writing, but the aspects of nature 
and the incidents of outdoor life are Lreated rather from 
the point of view of the general observer than that of the 
inquiring naturalist 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers, Arranged by 
W Beard Pp. vi ±106* (London : Methuen and 
Co , 1902.) Price i-v 

The ninety examination papers contained in this col¬ 
lection cover all the parts of arithmetic generally studied 
in schools. The first third of the papers gradually in¬ 
crease m difficulty from paper 1, on the first four rules, 
to paper 30, on the mensuration of rectangular solids. 
The remaining papers are made up of mixed questions 
and are all well graduated. The questions should be 
useful to teachers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for optnions ex* 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications .] 

Classification of Quartic Curves. 

The beat method of classifying curves is to commence with one 
which is founded on properties which are unaltered by projection 
We thus obtain ten principal species of quartic curves, viz 
anautotomic , un modal, mncuspidal , btnodal, tjodontsfidal , if- 
cuspidal , trmodal, bt nodoc uspidal, nodobt cuspidal and tmcuspidal ; 
but each of these species admits of a variety of subsidiary 
divisions, owing to the fact that all curves of a higher degree 
than the third may possess compound singularities. 

Anautotomic, umcuspidal, bicuspida] and tncuspidal quariicx 
admit of a subsidiary division depending on the number of 
points of undulation they pqssess ; and it must he borne in mind 
that, although it is convenient to use the term point of undula¬ 
tion, it is the tangent at this point and not the point itself which 
Is the actual singularity 

Uninodal quartics admit of 1 three primary subdivisions, 
according as tne double point is an ordinary node, a fleenode 
or a biflecnode. 

Binodal quart jcs admit of seveu primary subdivisions, six of 
which depend on the character of ihe node, whilst the seventh 
arises from the fact Lhat the two nodes may unite into a 
tacnode. 

Nodocuspidal quartics admit of only Join primary subdivisions, 
three of which depend on the character of the node, whilst the 
fourth arises from the fact that the node and cusp may unite 
into a rhamphoid cusp 

Tnnodal quartics admit of ten primary subdivisions, and in 
order to particularise them, we shall denote the different singu¬ 
larities which involve a double point by their initial letters, 
except that tp and /V will be used to denote a triple point and a 
tacnode cusp respectively , so that the nomenclature //, //, n 
and n, it,f will indicate that (he quartic has Lhrce nodes or two 
nodes and a fieennde respectively We shall then have the 
following ten species ; ~-(i) «, n , n , (2) //, u, f , (3) //, //, b\ 
(4) "iff* (5) *1 A ; ( 6 ) A " > (7) A /, (8) l, 6 , (9) 0 > (10) 

tp of the first kind. 

Binodocuspklal quartics admit of eight primary subdivisions, 
which are as follows *—(i) r , ##, n , (z) 1,11, f, (3) <, /, /'; (4) 
/, r ; (5) r > n t (6) /'i ft (7) t< , (8) tf> of the second kind 1 

Nodobicuspidal quartics ndmit of Ouet primary subdivisions, 
which are —(i) c, 1, u ; (2) i, r , (3) tp of the third kind 
Whenever any of these primary species represents a curve 
which has two or more points of inflection, a further sub¬ 
division may usually be made which depends upon the number 
of points of undulation it can possess Thus the species 
n, n , n may possess two, one or no points of undulation }' 
whilst the species r, c } n may possess one or no such pointB- 
A fourth subdivision may sometimes be made which depends 
upon whether the quartic is capable of being projected into a 
curve winch 19 symmetrical or hemisymmetrical with respect to 
a pair of rectangular axes In some caset, Lhe possibility of the 
projection involves the existence of compound singularities, and 
thus the curve belongs to one of the species already considered , 
but in other cases, the necessary conditions do not affect the 
singularities Thus all tnnodal quartics which are capable of 
projection into symmetrical curves must belong to the species 
n, n, b , b, d 9 b ; or t , b t in which three respective cases the 
quartic can be projected into lhe inverse of an ellipse or 
hyperbola with respect to its centre, the lemmscate of Bernoulli 
or the lemmscate of Gerono. On the other hand, the possibility 
of projecting any quartic wiLh three double points into a hemi- 
symmetrical curve depends upon whether it can be projected 
into the inverse of a conic with respect (o a point in its axis, 
The conditions for this do not necessarily involve compound 
singularities, since these will only exist for special positions of 
the centre of inversion 

There is no necessity to adopt a classification founded on the 
nature of lhe branches at infinity, since all the results can be 
obtained by projection. Thus, if a straight line cutting In four 
real points any quartic, which is untpartite and perigraphic, be 
projected to infinity, the projection will be quadripartite and 
will have four real asymptotes ; and by taking special positions 
for the line to be projected, a variety of special results can be 


obtained. By projecting a triple point or A pair of crunodei to 
infinity, it is at once seen that a quartic can have three parallel 
or two pairs of parallel asymptotes Also, if the polar cubic of 
a point 0 breaks up in to a conic and a line cutting the quartic 
in four ordinary points and the line be projected to infinity, 
the projection will have four asymptotes meeting in a point 
A quartic having three acnodes is Lhe limiting form of an 
anautotomic quartic in which the acnodes are replaced by three 
perigraphic curves ; and if a line cutting the fourth portion in 
lour real points be projected to infinity, the projection will 
be septipartite. From this it appears that the partivity of a 
curve of the nth degree cannot be less than 1) (« - 2). 

A B Basset. 

Fledborough Hall, Holyport, Berks, November 14. 


The Conservation of Maas. 

Ai’ropos of the recent discussion on Lhe conservation of 
mass at the Belfast meeting of the British Association, the 
following calculation may be of interest ; it relates to the loss 
of weight undergone by a body when raised vertically. 

If is the acceleration of gravity at a specified point on the 
surface of the Earth, m the mass of a body of weight w, then 


w = mg 


Now let the centre of gravity of the body be raised Lhrough a 
vertical distance d , g will be changed into 





R being the radius of the Earth (supposed spherical), and the 
corresponding weight of the body will be 

w - mg 


on the supposition of the conservation of mm 
The loss of weighL is thus 


5 — W — w' = 7 V / 1 - ^ —. \ 

\ (K + rf) J / 
- w { i -( , + r) ') 

neglecting second and higher powers of 


2 dii> 

k ’ 
d 
\< 


As a particular example, take w — I kilogm , d— 10 cm and R 
approx —6357 * lo 1 * cm 
Then 

5 o 00003 gm 


/ \ n 

[The term involving 


would have the first significant 


figure in the fifteenth place, and therefore wc were justified 
in this case in neglecting it J 

This small difference is, I believe, of the same order as those 
which Frof. Landolt found ; but the ratio of the difference to 
the whole weight (1 e 2d. R) must have been much greater in 
his experiments Although I*rof Lindolt’s discrepancies miy 
receive a perfectly different explanation, it is quite conceivable 
that a balance could be constructed which would detect such 
small differences ft is scarcely necessary to point out that, in 
the actual performance of the experiment, the scale-pin contain¬ 
ing the counterpoising weights must be at the same height 
during the two weighings. D M Y. Sommkhville 

St. Andrews, November 12 


A Simple Experiment in Diffraction 

M G. Fousserau describes, in the Journal dc Physique for 
October, a simple apparatus for viewing diffraction and inter¬ 
ference phenomena, a modified form of which I have experi¬ 
mented on with success In the Latter form, the source of light 
was obtained by placing a diaphragm on the stage of a micro¬ 
scope, on which sunlight was concentrated by means of the 
mirror and condenser, and the diffraction effects were produced 
by placing perforated pieces of tinfoil on the top of the micro¬ 
scope tube where the eye-piece is usually placed. On placing 
the eye close up to the tiny hole in the tinfoil, various diffraction 
patterns were seen. The difficulty of piercing a hole that is truly 
circular in tinfoil made it hard to obtain perfect rings, but the 
“failures” were often very interesting. A rectangular aperture 
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was easily got by cutting silts in two pieces of tinfoil with a razor 
and placing one over the other with the slits at right-angles, 
while for a triangular aperture three strips of Linfoil placed so as 
to leave just a tiny triangle open gave good results. 

G. H Brvan 

The Secular Bending of Marble 

THE fluidity of marble under pressure, nf which Dr. See 
mentions an Instance in Nai ure (p 56), has, 1 believe, been well 
established by laboratory experiments Another instance of 
secular bending, similar to that quoted by Dr See, was to be 
seen in two alabaster slabs which formed the jambs of a door¬ 
way in the Alhambra Owing to the pressure brought to 
bear on these by the settlement of the building, ihey had bulged 
out from the wall by as much (if I remember right) as 6 or 7 
inches The slabs were about 7 feet long and a foot wide, 
their thickness being, perhaps, a couple of inches Whether 
they are to be seen there si ill, or not, 1 do not know 

Stenler Pickering 

Summer and Winter. 

Concerning the relation of summer and the following winter 
referred 10 on p 63, a few facts from Greenwich records of the 
last sixt) -une years may be acceptable We find this — 

Summer warm, winter severe, 9 cases 
it .. mild, 19 

11 cold ,, severe, 17 ,, 

11 11 11 mildj 12 ,, 

(This leaves four ca*es with average values ) 

It thus appears that warm summers have been distinctly more 
often followed by mild winters than by severe ones , but the 
difference in the other case, of cold summers, is less pronounced 
In this representation, wet is left out of account, the mean tem¬ 
peratures of summer and winter being alone considered, and in 
relation to the averages But we might limit our attention to 
summers lhat have been both cold and wet, as this last summer 
has been (Cold summers have not always an excess of rain ) 
Of such there appears to have been nineteen. Now taking all 
those with a mean temperature under 6o° 5 (the average mean 
temperature of summer below 6i u '2), I find that nine were 
followed by severe winters and only three by mdd winters , 
total, twelve. As the past summer comes in this group, the 
chances seem in favour of a severe winter AllM 


Personal, 

I Din not think it worth while to currecl an error into which 
the reporters of the ephemeral Press fell in prefixing the words 
“his own" to the word “work" in the account of my recent 
speech at Liverpool, where I Had said lhat my new sphere 
afforded me a larger opportunity for work simply 

I do not know how best to correct it, or whether it is now 
possible, but I see it has been reproduced in your University 
Intelligence on p. 70, and an error incorporated in Naiurk is 
of rather permanent character, and may be misleading to my 
friends Oi ivkr Lodge 

Birmingham, November 21 


MATHEMATICS IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
LOCALS 

O N May 29 (vol.lxvi p 117), we announced an important 
change in the geometry of the Oxford local examin¬ 
ations for 1903 Quoting from the notice which had just 
been issued, attention was directed to the important state¬ 
ment lhat 11 Questions will be set so as to bring out as far 
as possible a knowledge of the principles of geometry, a 
smaller proportion than heretofore consisting of pro¬ 
positions as enunciated in Euclid Any solution which 
shows an accurate method of geometrical reasoning will 
be accepted No question will be set involving necessarily 
the use of angles greater than two right angles Geo¬ 
metrical proofs of the theorems in Kook 11 will not be 
insisted upon." We have now received the schedules in 
geometry that have been adopted for the Cambridge 
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preliminary and junior local examinations in 1903. In 
these, we are glaa to see that the Cambridge Syndicate 
has adopted to an even greater extent the reforms sug¬ 
gested by the recent British Association Committee 
For the preliminary, junior and senior examinations — 
“ Any proof of a proposition will be accepted which 
appears to the examiners to form part of a logical Older 
of treatment of the subject In the proof of theorems 
and deductions from them, the use of hypothetical con¬ 
structions is permitted " No schedule will be published 
for the senior examination. The importance of the 
schedules now published for the preliminary and junior 
examinations will be apparent when it is considered that 
they may be said to cover the work done by the boys and 
girls in all secondary schools up to the age of sixteen 
years, and the work of such older boys and girls as are 
not trying for marks of distinction Their influence is 
great, and we heartily welcome the important change 
that they place much greater stress upon observation, 
measurement and experiment than on abstract reasoning 
It is to be observed also Lhat there is no mere pretence 
of accuracy —'* Every candidate must he provided with 
a ruler graduated in inches and tenths of an inch, 
and in centimetres and millimetres, a small set square, 
a protractor, compasses furnished with a hard pencil 
point, and a hard pencil ” This mention of the hard 
pencil is business like ; as soon as boys understand 
lhat in their measurements of lines they must not 
make erroib of even one-hundredth of an inch, iheir 
tiue scientific education begins As for demonstra¬ 
tive geometry, a great number of Euclid’s propositions 
are left out altogether Books 11 and iv have com¬ 
pletely disappeared Twenty-eight out of the forty-nine 

f impositions of Book 1 have to be studied for the pre- 
lminary and junior Of the thirty-seven propositions of 
Book ni , only ten have to be studied for the preliminary 
and four more foi the junior Of the thirty-five proposi¬ 
tions of Book vi , only thirteen are required for the 
junior The most important part of the geometry 
examination is called piactical geometry, and there is 
every inducement to all teachers now to dwell largely on 
experimental geometry, as all good teachers have done 
for many years. 

We have reason to believe ihat in dealing with 
arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry, the syndicate 
will follow, as closely as it has done in geometry, 
the recommendations of the British Association 
Committee as drawn up by Prof Forsyth Should 
this be so, we are assured of a very great reform 
in the leaching of mathematics in all the secondary 
schools of England. This consummation will be 
further assured by recognition of the reform, which 
will surely come soon, on the part of the Civil Service 
Commissioners and all oLher examining bodies in the 
kingdom We may say, then, that every average boy 
looking forward to a career in the Civil Service, in 
the Navy, in the Army, in any of the professions, will 
have had an incubus lifted from his life, and a much 
greater load will have been lifted from the spirits of his 
father and mother. Boys susceptible of being crammed 
for examinations will no longer have an unfair advantage 
over their far wiser and more sensible but reputedly 
stupid fellow competitors. There will, moreover, be a 
chance that boys from schools will be able to take 
better and fuller advantage of the instruction given in 
technical colleges 

To the educationist, the reform, however far-reaching 
in its results, may appear small , he may think that it 
should have been effected long ago This view, however, 
does not in our opinion do justice to the services of the 
reformers It leaves out of account the strength of the 
opposition This reform needed that many men should 
work in an unhopeful, heart-breaking way for it for many 
years, and its importance is not diminished by its coming 
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at last quite suddenly, and as if miraculously, like the 
fall of the walls of Jericho. 

In criticism of the schedules, we may perhaps be allowed 
to say that personally we wish|the syndicate had not 
followed Euclid so closely. All the practical geometry 
of the syllabus is mere illustration of Euclid. Tnere are, 1 
for example, other angles than 90 s easily to be drawn ; 
arithmetical computation and experimental mensuration 
give new avenues to geometrical ideas, and the more 
avenues we can offer to pupils the better. Where the 
syllabus says “division of straight lines into a given 
number of equal parts,' 1 there appears to us too much 
restraint. There is no reason why a line should not be 
divided into many parts in any proportions, and a most 
educational exercise it would be. And what is the use 
of hiding the fact that a 11 preliminary " candidate cannot 
be prevented from having a good working knowledge of 
Book vi, although it is wise enough to keep the demon¬ 
strations to a later stage ? Any boy understands that 
maps may be drawn to different scales, and this is almost 
the whole of the sixth book of Euclid. As for construc¬ 
tion of tangents to a circle and 11 construction of common 
tangents to two circles," we would let a student draw 
these without introducing any idea of difficulty and we 
would ask him, by dropping perpendiculars on tangents 
from centres, to find the real points of contact. As soon 
as a boy can draw a right-angled triangle, measuring the 
sides and using arithmetic to find sines, cosines and 
tangents, he ought to begin trigonometry If he knows 
the mere definition of tan A, he ought at once, by merely 
exercising his common sense, to be able to draw the angle 
the tangent of which is given. A common-sense know¬ 
ledge of right-angled triangles is really a knowledge of 
solution of triangles in general But until the artificial 
bulkheads between the various water-tight compartments 
of mathematics are swept away, we suppose that it will 
not be possible to give to very young schoolboys the 
power to solve trigonometrical problems. If the syndicate 
would condescend to study the elementary syllabuses of 
Science Subjects I. and V„ of the Education Department, 
we think these courses of studies might become much 
easier and much more valuable. 

But is not ingratitude the meanest of sms ? And may 
it not show wisdom in the syndicate that it avoids 
changes which may seem to be too sudden and too great ? 
Besides, it is to be recollected that almost every candidate 
who has followed this course has also taken a course in 
experimental science, into which weighing and measuring, 
the uses of squared paper and logarithms, and the ideas 
of the calculus have entered in all sorts of common- 
sense ways. Even taken by Lhemselves, the schedules 
mark a great step in our experiment of finding a method 
of teaching mathematics suitable for boys of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. A beginning has been made in disenchant¬ 
ing the English school system of those pedagogic dogmas 
which have tied teachers and pupils hand and foot. 
Teachers and examiners will ask for more and more 
freedom as they find that it is altogether good. Hitherto, 
the average English boy has believed himself to be 
stupid because he was unable to reason about things un¬ 
known to him ; hitherto, the average English teacher of 
mathematics has thought of himself as a dull, tired 
usher because he has had no interest in teaching ; in 
future, pupils and teachers will feel with complacent 
pride that they have come to their inheritance as 
thinking, useful human beings. We look forward to 
very great results, and we are not going to give credit 
in particular to any one of the ten or twenty names that 
rise before us of the men who have helped to make this 
reform. Those who art dead had their reward in 
knowing that they helped towards a reform that was 
certain to come ; those who are alive have the reward of 
knowing that they were commissioned to keep alight the 
torches lit by their much-loved predecessors. 
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With the exception of the Society of Arts, no institution 
of the country has been so successful in initiating 
scientific reform as the British Association. A Com¬ 
mittee was appointed in 1874 (the present writer is proud 
to think he was a member of it) for improving science 
teaching in schools, and another for improving mathe¬ 
matical teaching, and although the members of these 
Committees were mostly men of influence, their efforts 
led to no important results for many years. But ten 
years afterwards, the report of a British Association 
Committee on the teaching of science acted on the 
scholastic world like the prince's kiss in the story of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and in 1901 the British Association 
proceedings in the new Education Section acted in much 
the same magical way in relation to the teaching of 
mathematics. Many mathematical masters were feeling 
hopeless about reform, but without jealousy, with great 
enthusiasm, with the most wonderful forgetfulness of 
differences in small matters, they joined together to 
assist the British Association Committee of Mathe¬ 
maticians. There can be no doubt that this evidence 
of a desire for reform among the schoolmasters had 
a great effect upon the members of the Committee 
who were not in immediate touch with the schools All 
the tact, patience and resourcefulness of a chairman 
eminent for these qualities might have been unavailing 
in dealing with a Committee the members of which were 
all men of great individuality had it not been for the 
schoolmasters' memorial. Anyone who knows the history 
of this reform must recognise its peculiarly English cha¬ 
racteristics—the conservative clinging to past methods 
because of the recognisable good in them, even among 
the most radical reformers ; the efforts of individuals in 
low and high positions gradually making converts in 
spite of the seeming hopelessness of reform ; the un¬ 
willingness of men in high positions to lend their names 
to the movement, the virtue of which they were aware of, 
so long as they thought that only unrest and disturbance 
could aLcompany it ; and their concerted action as soon 
as it was evident that a great reform was possible And 
now, because it has occurred in the English way, we 
know that the reform is real, that it will have a fair 
chance, that it will go on year after year for many a year 
to come This is no case of a thin end of a wedge, for 
no force is really required. It would be bad policy to 
make too great a change at once Freedom has been 
given to teachers, a freedom much sighed for, a freedom 
which will create enthusiasm Those who are rnost 
determined to make the reform complete are most 
anxious to proceed cautiously and to smother in¬ 
temperate zeal John Pekry 


THE THEORY OF THE GAS MANTLE . 

A NUMBER of papers have been recently published 
which deal,either directly or indirectly, with the cause 
of the high efficiency of the incandescent gas mantle 1 
Space does not permit us to enter at all fully into the 
details of these papers, but it is of interest to consider 
some of the questions which they raise. 

The high luminosity of the mantle and its still more 
remarkable dependence on a particular composition have 
lone been recognised as facts railing for some special 
explanation,and many have been the hypotheses advanced 
to account for them The simplest of these is that which 

* “Zur Theone des Auerlichtes," by W Nernst and E Bone {Phynkal- 
wsche Zntschn/t, 1900, 1 aflg) 

“Theorv of the Incandescent Manila," by A H White, H Russel] 
and A F. Traver (Journal Gas Ixxvii p 879, and 1 axis p 8ga) 

"Theory of the Incandescent Mantle," by A H White and A F. 
Travrr (Jaunt Soc. Ckt*n r Industry , 190a, xxi p 101a). 

"The Conditions Determinative of Chemical Change and or Electrical 
Conduction in Gases and on the Phenomena of Luminosity," by Prof 
H. K Armstrong, F RS, [The Chemical Newt, May 23 and 30, 100a) 

" The History of the Invention of Incandescent Gas Lighting/ by Auer 
von Welsbach (Thw Ckttmcal News, May 30, 1902, p 234) 
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regards the mantle’s luminosity as an ordinary high 
temperature effect; as showing how the phenomena 
are accounted Tor by this explanation, we may quote 
the view put forward by Mr J. Swinburne (Journal of 
the Inst. Elect. Eng., vol xxvu. p. 161). Mr Swinburne 
will have nothing to do with selective emissivity, but 
states that " all bodies” (presumably solid bodies) "at 
the same temperature give out light of the same colour" 
The Bunsen dame, he argues, in which the mantle is 
immersed, is extremely hot, and the mantle’s luminosity 
is due to its very nearly attaining this temperature. A 
bad radiator (such as thona) will reach the same temper¬ 
ature as the flame, but as it radiates so little energy will 
give but little light , what light U does give, however, 
will be of high luminous efficiency A good radiator 
(such as cena) will radiate energy so fast that it will not 
attain anything like the flame’s temperatuie. It is, 
therefore, only necessary to add sufficient ceria to the 
thona to increase the emissivity enough to get a good 
quantity of radiated energy, but not enough to lower 
the temperature unduly, in order to get a composition 
giving a brilliantly luminous mantle. This explanation 
does not appear to us sufficient, especially when one con¬ 
siders that it is polished, and not white, bodies which are 
bad radiators, so that if it is legitimate to argue from 
their behaviour at low tempeiature, thona would be 
expected to be but little inferior as a radiator to ceria or 
even carbon Also there seems some reason to think 
that selective emission is more probably the rule than 
the exception (see, for example, the work of Nichols and 
Blakcr, published in the Physical Rmteu*) 

Le Cnfttelier and also Nernst ( loc at ), arrive at the 
same final result as Mr Swinburne—namely, that the 
mantle is so bright because it more nearly approaches 
the temperature of the flame than any other body similarly 
placed—but by a different argument The experiments 
which theymade led them to conclude thatthe emissivity of 
the mantle is poorin the region of the red rays , hence there 
is little energy lost in non-luminous radiations, and the 
mantle can in consequence come up to the high temper¬ 
ature of the flame, at which it begins to radiate well, 
especially in the region from the green to the violet The 
selective emfesivity of the mantle material has therefore 
a double effect , it increases the luminosity at a given 
(high) temperature, and it enables the mantle to attain a 
higher temperature than a black body, because the total 
loss of energy by radiation is diminished. Bunte, on 
the other hand, claims that the assumption of selective 
emissivity is unnecessary, and that the mantle is at a 
higher temperature thafl the flame ( Berichte Deut Chem. 
Ges , 1898, j 5). This view is supported by experiments 
he performed, in which different substances were raised 
to incandescence in pairs in the inside of an electrically 
heated tube , no appreciable difference could be observed 
in the light given by carbon, thona, ceria or the material 
of the mantles. It remains to be explained how the 
temperature of the mantle can be higher than that of 
the flame This is due, he and Killing suggest, to the 
catalytic action of the ceria, which, by oscillating between 
a low and high state of oxidation, increases the rate of 
combustion at the mantle surface and so raises its 
temperature The thona is necessary, according to 
Killing, to give a large surface over which the cena 
molecules are spread : and Bunte suggests that it also 
acts as an insulator between the ceria molecules, enabling 
them to maintain the high temperature that their catalytic 
action produces. 

Obviously, the simplest method of testing the accuracy 
of some of these different hypotheses is to measure the 
temperatures of mantles of different composition An 
attempt to do this has been made quite recently by Messrs. 
White, Russell and Traver (loc. at.). The temperatures 
were measured by means of small thermocouples, and 
(by making measurements with couples of different sizes 


and so obtaining data for extrapolation) they claim to 
have arrived at a method giving with considerable 
certainty the temperatures of flame and mantle Even 
if the accuracy of the absolute values thus obtained be 
impugned, the relative results Are not so subject to the 
same objections These experimenters find that the 
temperature of the mantles and flame is from 1500° C to 
1700' C , that the mantle is at a slightly lower temper¬ 
ature than the flame and at very nearly the same 
temperature whatever its composition ; and, especially, 
that a pure thona mantle is at a slightly higher temper¬ 
ature than one of thona and ceria Some actual results 
illustrating these points may be quoted from their 
paper — 


Composition of 
Mantle 
Per cent 

100 thoria 
99 5 thoria 
& o 5 ceria 


Temperature of 
Mantle 

C 

. 1560° 


} • , 5 2 °° 


Temperature of Candle-power 
flame per sq in 

C 

1630° . 3 8 

>630" ... 34-0 


The mantles used are said to have been identical 
in every respect except in their chemical composition. 
The differences in temperature are not very great, but, 
such as they are, they do not harmonise with the theory 
of le Ch&telier and Nernst, since they show the thona 
mantle to be the hotter , at the same time, they support 
this theory as against that of Bunte by showing the 
mantle to be at a lower temperature than the flame 
The results also support the views of Mr. Swinburne, 
which require that the order of the temperature should 
be the same as that observed In some other experi¬ 
ments, the results were less conclusive, the illumination 
varying from 2 5 to 48 candles with practically no tem¬ 
perature difference Mantles with a high percentage of 
cena were not tested The authors themselves conclude 
that the illumination is to a greater degree a specific 
function of the material than it is of the temperature, 
and that the particular thona-cena mixture is a solid 
solution capable of transforming the heat of the flame 
into light more economically than any other substance 
yet known 

If Lhis explanation is to be accepted, the mechanism 
by which this transformation is effected remains to be 
explained In that part of the paper by Prof H. E. 
Armstrong (lot at.) which deals with the question of 
luminosity, we find a suggestion as to what this mechanism 
is Prof Armstrong’s paper is of a comprehensive and 
far-reaching character, dealing with many things besides 
luminosity in general and that of the mantle in particular, 
but it is only its bearing on these questions that we can 
consider here Prof Armstrong thinks Lhat “luminosity 
and line-spectra are the expressions—the visible signs — 
of the changes attending the formation of molecules from 
their atoms, or, speaking generally, that they are con¬ 
sequences of chemical changes'* Applying this to the 
Welsbach mantle, after referring to Bunte's hypothesis, 
he says, 41 this undoubtedly must be the case, but 1 
would go further, and regard the chemical changes 
occurring at the surface as the direct seat, or origin as it 
were, of the luminosity. Probably a higher oxide is 
alternately decomposed and reformed—in other words, 
the process is one of oscillatory or recurrent oxidation " 
This process, then, gi\es direct birth to the luminous 
radiations and accounts for the high efficiency of incan¬ 
descent oxides generally, such as the lime and zircoma 
light and the Nernst glower A somewhat similar con¬ 
clusion is arrived at by Dr Auer von Welsbach (loc at ), 
who considers lhat the cena when in one or other state 
of oxidation can form a compound with the thona : 
hence " if reduction takes place, there is also decomposi¬ 
tion, and if oxidation, there is recombination of these 
elements; these reactions may go on several millinn 
times a second, and molecular shocks are produced 
which give rise to luminous oscillations of the ether, and 
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the body become! incandescent." Both Prof. Armstrong 
and Dr. Welsbach attribute the importance of the 
special composition of the mantle to this particular 
mixture forming a solid solution of a dilution favourable 
to the occurrence of the oscillatory changes. 

We have endeavoured to put forward a summary, of 
oecessity brief, of some of the principal theories which 
have been advanced to account for the luminosity of the 
mantle. Although it is true that some of these theories, 
if regarded a» individually sufficient to account for the 
phenomena, lead to conclusions mutually inconsistent, 
yet there is no reason why they should not all contain 
some part of the truth, unless the experiments of Messrs 
White, Russell and Traver be considered as sufficiently 
conclusive against the idea of the mantle being hotter 
than the flame. Such a result does not preclude the 
possibility of catalytic action, for the additional energy 
thereby developed may be all dissipated in luminous 
radiations, [t seems that the most satisfactory explan¬ 
ation that the present experimental data justify is lhat 
the high luminosity is due to a combination of the good 
radiating power, the high temperature and the selective 
emtssivity of the mantle. The first accounts for the high 
candle-power at the temperature attained ; the second, 
which is due partly to the selective emissivity diminish¬ 
ing the useless radiation losses and partly, no doubt, to 
the catalytic action of the cena molecules, is responsible 
for the high luminous efficiency of the light, so far*as 
this is a function of the temperature , whilst the third, 
most probably due to the recurrent chemical changes, 
accounts for the high luminous efficiency so far as it is a 
function of the materia). Thus all these causes, operating 
together and assisting one another, combine to produce 
one of the most efficient artificial illuminants that the 
ingenuity of man has devised 

Maurice Solomon 


THE EXPLANATION OF A REMARKABLE 
CASE OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
A MO AG FISHED 

OST text books and papers discussing geographical 
distribution have made much of the lange of a 
genus of small fishes, somewhat resembling trout, the 
Galaxias, commonly described as true fresh-water 
forms, which have long been known from the extreme 
south of South America, New Zealand, Tasmania and 
Southern Australia The discovery, within the last few 
years, of a species of the same genus in fresh water near 
Cape Town, whence it had previously been described as 
a loach by F de Castelnau, has added to the interest, 
and has been adduced as a further argument in support 
-of the former existence of an Antarctic continent In 
alluding to this discovery when discussing the dis¬ 
tribution of African fresh-water fishes in the introduction 
to my work 11 Les Poissons du Bassin du Congo," in 190], 
I obser\ed lhat, contrary to the prevailing notion, all 
species of Galaxias are not confined to fresh water and 
that the fact of some living both in the sea and in rivers 
suffices to explain the curious distribution of the genus , 
pointing out that m all probability these fishes were 
formerly more widely distributed in the seas south of the 
tropic of Capricorn and that certain species, adapting 
themselves entirely to fresh water life, have become 
localised at the distant points where they are now known 
to exist Although as recently as October last the dis¬ 
tinguished American ichthyologist D. S Jordan wrote 
Science , xiv p. 20) “We know nothing of ihe power of 
Galaxias to survive submergence in salt water, if carried 
in a marine current,” it is an established fact, ascertained 
some years ago by F E. Clarke in New Zealand and by R. 
Vallentin in the Falkland Is^n&s.ih^Galaxtasat/enuatus 
lives also in the sea. In New Zealand, it periodically de- 
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acends to the sea, where it spawns, from January to March, 
and returns from March to May. In accordance with these 
marine habits, this species has a much wider range chan 
any of the others, being known from Chili, Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania and Southern Australia 

I now wish to draw attention to a communication made 
by Captain F W Hutton in the last number of Che 
7 ransactions of the New Zealand Institute (xxxiv. p. 198), 
“On a Marine Galaxias from the Auckland Islands." 
This fish, named Galaxias MIanst t was taken out of the 
mouth of a specimen of Merganser australis during the 
collecting excursion to the southern islands of New 
Zealand made in January, 1901, by His Excellency the 
Earl of Ranfurly 

It is hoped that by giving greater publicity to these 
discoveries, the family Galaxucue will no longer be in¬ 
cluded among those strictly confined to fresh waters and 
that students of the geographical distribution of animals 
will be furnished with a clue to a problem that has so 
often been discussed on insufficient data. As observed 
by Jordan (fr), 11 all anomalies in distribution cease to 
be such when the facts necessary to understand them are 
at our hand " 

Of the fresh-water species of Galaxias, eight are known 
from New Zealand and the neighbouring islands, seven 
from New South Wales, three or four from South 
Australia, one from West Australia, two from Tasmania, 
seven from South America, from Chili southwards, and 
one from the Cape of Good Hope 

G. A Boulenger. 


LOCAL MAGNETIC FOCUS IN HEBRIDES 
N the course of a recent survey in the Hebrides, 
Captain A Mostyn Field, in H M.S. Research , 
found and examined an area in the entrance of East 
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different positions in the area is here given, and will 
probably be of interest. Unfortunately, no special 
magnetic instruments were on board, and therefore no 
observations on the dip or force could be made. It is 
hoped to complete the observations later. The maximum 
deviation is n° W 

The remarkable point in this instance is not only the 
magnitude of the disturbing force, the depth of water and 
therefore the distance of the compass from the bottom 
being 100 feet, but that the north point of the needle is 
repelled from the apparent line of magnetic disturbance, 
and not attracted towards it as is usually the case in 
northern latitudes. W. J, L. Wharton. 

Admiralty, November 15. 


THE NEEDS OF KINGS COLLEGE , 
LONDON 

A PUBLIC meeting was held on Wednesday, 
November 19, under the presidency of Lord 
Selborne, to assist the appeal being made to secure the 
adequate endowment and equipment of King’s College, 
London. Many men prominent in every department of 
human learning were present, among whom may be 
mentioned the Bishops of London and Rochester, Lord 
Glenesk, Sir A W. Rucker, F R S., Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, F R S , Sir Philip Magnus, Sir W H Preece, 
F R.S , Mr A. Siemens, Profs. Jeffrey Bell, W. G Adams, 
F.R.S., J M Thomson, F R.S., W. D Halliburton, 
F R.S., W H Hudson and D S Capper 
The following message from the King was read by the 
Bishop of London — 

“ His Majesty is thoroughly in sympathy with the pro¬ 
posal to raise by subscription a large fund for the endow¬ 
ment of King's College as a constituent of the newly- 
developed University of London, and wishes the move¬ 
ment for that purpose all success " 

The Prime Minister also sent a letter in support of 
the appeal He remarked, in the course of the letter, that 
11 It would be a serious misfortune to the interests of 
higher education in the metropolis if, through the burden 
of debt and the want of proper endowment, King's Col¬ 
lege was not able to do its part in the great work which 
I trust lies before the reconstituted University Higher 
education cannot be made self-supporting, and is, 
nevertheless, one of the greatest of our national needs ” 
Lord Selborne, in explaining the objects of the meet¬ 
ing, referred in high terms of praise to the work accom¬ 
plished in the past by King's College m training men 
adequately to undertake a noble part in the civilisation 
and humanisation of the world. During the course of his 
remarks, he referred to the value of science in the follow¬ 
ing words, which we quote from the Times report — 

They were met to try to help King's College to go on in 
the future preaching the gospel of learning and of work, the 
gospel of research and applied science on whieh the real 
strength of the Empire was built. Was it a great thing that 
King’s College, with its history and distinctive feature', should 
appeal to them for that endowment which was absolutely 
necessary ? That effort was only part of a great movement 
through which they were passing at this moment. There was 
4 fresh wave of enthusiasm for university teaching sweeping 
■over the land. In London, in the provinces, there were move¬ 
ments for the extension of universities, for the founding of 
universities, for the development of higher education. Why? 
He thought it was because there was a general belief that in 
the university teaching of this country men were taught what 
they wanted to know by men who knew how to teach They 
felt that the higher part of education was not lost sight of in 
these universities, certainly not in King’s College 

It was unanimously resolved, on the motion of Sir 
R. Jebb, 

"That, in view of the distinguished services which have been 
rendered by King’s College to higher education and research in 
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London, It is of the highest importance that the work of the 
College, in Its new connection with the University of London, 
should receive support adequate for Us effective continuance and 
progress.” 

In seconding the resolution, Sir J W. Harry said — 

It was necessary to bring before all interested in the wellbeing 
of the University of London the absolute necessity of Lhe culti¬ 
vation of science and the promotion of research They knew 
the story of the exultant professor who said he was inves¬ 
tigating a subjecL which could not be of any use to anybody, and 
that was why he was so much interested in it Hut that was 
probably only a partial view of that professor, as experience 
showed that researches which appeared to be of no practical 
use often turned out to be most valuable adjuncts to human 
knowledge What was wanted was not merely to educate 
workmen in a technical way, but to educate masters and 
director". There was no longer a possibility of the great manu¬ 
factures of this country being conducted successfully without 
scientific knowledge from lop to bottom of the whole of the 
people engaged 

A resolution proposed by the Bishop of London and 
seconded hy Sir Douglas Fox pledged the meeting to 
use every effort to raise a sum sufficient to secure “ the 
liberal ion of the College from debt, the maintenance of 
the efficiency of the College in laboratories and equipment 
for higher teaching and research, and Lhe adequate en¬ 
dowment of its professorships ” 


NOTES 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death of Sir 
William Robcrts-Austen, K C fl , F R S , on Saturday last, at 
the age of fifly-mne. 

Thb Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has, on the 
recommendation of its special committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Theo D. Rand, Amos P Drown, R. A F Tenrose, jun , and 
Ii. F Osborn, has conferred the gold medal of the Hayden 
memorial geological award for 1902 on Sir Archibald Geikie, 

V K S 

Tim trawling vessel s.s Huxley , which has been chartered and 
fitted out by the Marine Biological Association for service in 
connection with the International North Sea Investigations, 
will be alongside Fish Wharf, Billingsgate (by London Bridge) 
during the afternoon of Tuesday next, December 2 The presi¬ 
dent of the Association has issued invitations to an inaugural 
inspection of the vessel to be held on that day 

A NEW building to accommodate the French Academy of 
Medicine was opened on Tuesday, M Loubet and M Chaumie, 
Minister of Education, being among the guests present Dr A 
Riche, president of the Academy, gave an address upon the 
history of Lhe Academy and the contributions made to medical 
science by its members “The Academy is happy,” he is 
reported by the Times correspondent to have said, 11 to take 
possession of a dwelling worthy of France, which it owes to lhe 
liberality of the Government of the Republic, and whereby it 
obtains the means of better serving Lhe interests of the public 
health.” 

The formation of a British committee to take part in the 
movement for the erection or a memorial statue of the late Prof. 
Virchow at Berlin was referred to a fortnight ago (p. 35). 
The inaugural meeting of the committee was held on Friday last, 
when Lord Lister, who was in the chair, described the origin 
of the movement and the ready support that has been given to 
it. A general committee has been formed containing nearly one 
hundred names of men distinguished by their work in various 
branches of natural science and medicine ; and a form of appeal 
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hu been decided upon. At Friday's meeting, Lord Lister was 
appointed chairman of the memorial committee ; Lord Avebury 
hon treasurer; and Sir Felix Semon hon. secretary. It is to 
be hoped that the response to the appeal for subscriptions will 
be prompt and generous, so that Great Britain may take a 
worthy share in the erection 0/ a monument to a man whose 
genius was used to benefit the whole world. Contributions 
should be sent to 11 the Hon Treasurer of the Virchow Memorial, 
care of Messrs. Robarta, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard 
Street, London, E,C., n who will send an acknowledgment to 
the individual contributors When the list has been closed, the 
hon treasurer will forward the amount to Lhe treasurer of the 
Berlin committee, together with a list of the contributors, but 
the amount of the individual contributions will not be stated 
All who appreciate Virchow’s services to science and humanity 
should, therefore, not hesitaLe to pay their tribute to the memory 
of one of the greatest men of our time 

The Liverpool correspondent of the Central News slates that 
Lhe Nobel prize of 3000/. for researches in connection with 
malaria will be a personal one to Major Ross, principal of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine According to the 
Stockholm correspondent of the Daily Chronicle , the prue for 
medicine will be awarded to Prof Finsen, the Danish discoverer 
of the treatment by red light for lupus, and the prize for physics 
to Prof S. A. Arrhenius 

The directors of the Ben Nevis Observatories intimated, in a 
memorandum dated June, 1902, that the observatories at the 
top of Ben Nevis and in Fort-William were to be discontinued 
at the beginning of October, 1902 But, in consequence of a 
proposal by the Treasury to make an inquiry into the adminis¬ 
tration of the grant to the Meteorological Council, it was 
widely felt that an effort should be made to keep the observ¬ 
atories at work until the inquiry had been completed The 
directors are now able to state that they have succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary funds, and that there will be no stop¬ 
page of the work at the observatories until October, 1904 , that 
is, the work will go on as hitherto for at lea9t two more years 
One generous donor is to provide the whole funds necessary for 
the second year This prolongation will give ample Ume to 
make such arrangements as may be consequent on the report of 
the committee of inquiry- 

A VIOI ENT shock of earthquake is reported to have occurred 
during the night of November 20 at Oued Marsa, in Algeria. 

Dr Gilbert T Morgan has succeeded Prof W P Wynne, 
F.R S., as editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society 

The inaugural address prepared by Mr. J Swinburne, 
president of the Insiitution of Electrical Engineers, will be 
delivered at an extra meeting, to be held on Thursday, 
December 4. Mr. Swinburne's illness prevented the address 
from being read at the meeting of the Institution on 
November 13. 

Owing, u is supposed, to a defect in the heating apparatus, 
a fire broke out at midnight of November 18 in the Zoological 
Gardens at Amsterdam. The outbreak started in the birds’ 
gallery, the centre of whieh is occupied by rare apes. Fortun¬ 
ately, the loss of life was not great, though Keetje, the popular 
female orang-utan, was suffocated. 

Lord Edmond Fiizmaurick, M.P , chairman of the Wilts 
County Council, at the last meeting of the Council made a state¬ 
ment with regard to his negotiations with Sir Edmund Antrobus 
respecting Stonehenge Though nothing has yet been definitely 
decided upon, Lord Edmond expects to be able to place before 
(he Council, in February next, a scheme to arrange satisfactorily 
for the future of Stonehenge. 
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Prof. Guido Cora informs us that a severe snowfall has < 
occurred in several parts of Piedmont. At Costigllole d’Asti, 
during the morning of November 19, the snow attained a height 
of a foot (30 cm.) in the most exposed spots. Another fall of 
snow took place on November 20-21. During the nights, the 
temperature has been very severe, and in the morning of 
November 23, at B a.m , the thermometer reached - J° C , an 
extraordinarily low temperature for such a season. In Alessan¬ 
dria And lvrea, also on November 19, the fall of snow was 
20 cm and 30 cm. thick 

A 1 rematorium, established by the London Crematorium 
Company (Limited), was opened at Golder’s Green, Hendon, 
on November 22, when an address was given by Sir Henry 
Thompson. The crematorium at Woking is too far from 
London to be of much use to the metropolis, but it is hoped 
that the institution now available, being within five miles of the 
Marble Arch, will do much to supply a real deficiency. 

The Athenaeum announces Lhat the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences is making the necessary preparations for a fifLh expe¬ 
dition out of the funds placed at iLs disposal by the Treitzsche 
Stiftung It is to start in January, 1903, under the leadership 
of liofrat Franz Sieindacher, the director of the Vienna Natural 
History Museum. Dr. Pentor, of the same institution, will 
accompany the expedition as entomologist, and Othinar Reiser, 
the director of the Bosnian Museum at Sarajevo, as ornithologist 
The expedition will land at Paranagua, in Brazil, and thence 
proceed to lhe study of the fauna of the hitherto unexplored 
districts of Piauhy and Maranhao. 

A CORRFhl'ONDENT writes ■ — "A semi-official announcement 
in lhe Ttansvaal Leader of October 23 records the formation of 
a regularly constituted Department of Agriculture in the Trans¬ 
vaal, with Mr F. B Smith, the recently appointed agricultural 
adviser to Lord Milner, as director Forestry will be repre¬ 
sented on lire staff by Mr, Chas E. Lcgat, of Edinburgh 
University, from the Cape Forestry Department; fruit by 
Mr Davis, late manager of Mr Rhodes’s fruit farms , and 
poultry by Mr. Bourlay, from England. A veterinary branch 
has been created, but the appointment of principal veterinary sur¬ 
geon has not been filled. The Agricultural Journal was taken 
in hand some little lime back, Mr. Burton being editor. The 
appointment of a forester has not been made a moment too soon, 
for he must select a suitable place and set about establishing a 
Government nursery of fruit and forest Lrees on the lines of the 
Government nurseries at Tokai, near Cape Town, where special 
attention is paid In Lhe propagation of the splendid indigenous 
Limber trees of South Africa It is much better to plant 
stretches of veldt with wattles and gums than not to plant them 
at all; but where these grow, yellow-wood, laurel, assegai, Cape 
ash and white pear will also grow, than which there is no 
beLLer Umber foT cabinet and waggon work Afforestation 
should go hand in hand with irrigation in conserving the rain¬ 
fall of Lhe country.” 

In the opening address which Sir William Preece delivered 
I at the Society of Arts on November 19 (published in the Journal 
' of the Society for November 21), he showed that the commer¬ 
cial conduct of industrial processes arising from the practical 
application of discoveries follows distinct laws, which may be 
said to constitute a science of business. Selecting the industries 
of water, gas, railways and telegraphs, a series of diagrams 
was given to exhibit graphically the comparative rates of growth 
of capital, revenue and expenditure. Several directions In which 
advance is necessary if Great Britain is to compeLe successfully 
with other progressive nations were mentioned In the course 
of his address, Sir William Preece said :—"The Germans have 
an admirable Intelligence Department all over the world. If 
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uy electric development is foreshadowed or suggested in any 
one of our colonies, especially those in which my firm acts as 
consulting engineer, we at once receive intimation of the fact 
from Germany and often from America. We never once have 
received similar information from any British source 1 I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, on every occasion to 
point out that the retardation in commercial progress in the 
United Kingdom is not due so much to want of scientific edu 
cation in the men as in the masters It is the masters who have 
allowed the Americans and the Germans to ou9t them out of 
their own markets, not by any superiority in the quality of their 
goods, but by lower prices, by superior knowledge of the 
demands of the markets, by the establishment of new markets, 
by better direct communication with foreign countries, by 
superior methods of business ways, by establishing regular 
intelligence departments, and, above all, by possessing and 
exercising superior commercial technical knowledge. There is 
a science in business as in manufacture. We want our business 
men to be technically educated Their brains must be trained 
as the Germans have been trained—to guide their business 
habits by language, observation, generalisation and common 
sense They must lay Aside the habits of their fathers It 
is very satisfactory to find our new Universities establishing 
commercial faculties.” 

We have received from Mr G. G. Davis, director of the 
Meteorological Service of the Argentine Republic, vol xiv 
(1901) of the Anaks (xi -F 520 large quarto pages) At the time 
of the last published organisation report (1897), the system 
embraced 156 stations of various classes, including a few in 
Paraguay , six stations are provided with self-recording instru¬ 
ments of the most approved patterns, and the observations are 
all taken and reduced with much care. At four of the principal 
observing stations, elaborate discussions of the climate, under 
each element, are published in the volume in question, and 
form a very valuable contribution to the meteorology of South 
America 

We learn from the 1 Report on the administration of the 
Meteorological Department of the Government of India in 
1901-2 that at the end of the year the total number of observ¬ 
atories was 235, of which 186 were maintained by Lhe Govern¬ 
ment Seven only were of the first class, furnished with auto¬ 
matic instruments for continuous records of Lhe various meteor¬ 
ological elements Rainfall was observed at 2389 stations, and 
seismological observations were satisfactorily recorded by means 
of Milne’s self-registering instrument at three stations , the curves 
of the lalter have been forwarded to the Earthquake Investigation 
Committee of the British Association The movements of the 
upper clouds by means of photogrammeters have already been 
published for Allahabad , similar observations have recently 
been made at Simla, and the results are ready for publication 
The important work of collection of observations from ships’ 
logs has been continued with much activity at Bombay and 
Calcutta, and results are utilised in the preparation of pilot 
charts, giving month by month the normal meteorological con¬ 
ditions over the Indian seas These seas were remarkably free 
from severe storms during the year ending March 31, 1902, 
there being only seven disturbances, of which four were of 
slight intensity; due warning was given in all cases to the ports 
concerned 

The most recent addition to the valuable senes of wind charts 
published and in preparation by the|Meteorological Office shows 
the mean direction and force of winds round those parts of the 
eoasts of South America which lie south of the equator (" Wind 
Charts for the Coastal Regions of South America,” Meteorological 
Office Official Publications, No. 159). The coastal regions are 
broken up into areas from two to five degrees "square,” and in 
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each is shown a wind rose, represented by arrows which fly with 
the winds and show the frequency of the winds by their length, 
and the force by their thickness The charts embody the results 
of 264,639 observations of wind, the numbers ranging from 
20,033 for September to 24,072 for January In addition ter 
the wind roses, mean isobars are given for the same areas The 
alias forms an advance part of the senes of charts for the South 
Atlantic Ocean and the eastern margin of the SouLh Pacific 
Ocean, in course of preparation under the direction of 
Commander Campbell llepworth. Maps of this kind furnish 
material to the investigator as well as to lhe navigator which is 
absolutely inaccessible elsewhere As illustrating the unique 
value of such charts, the light thrown on the distribution of 
cyclonic winter rainfall far up the east coast of South America 
may be mentioned, a distribution which no charts of mean 
pressure would account for We look forward with the more 
interest to the completed charts of the South Atlantic, inasmuch 
as they will give a still more extended opportunity of studying 
Lhe external relations and internal eeonomy of an oceanic area 
of low mean pressure 

We have received from Messrs J W Gray and Son a 
pamphlet on scientific protection against lightning, wnLten by 
Mr. A Hands The writer gives a careful explanation of the 
principles which must be observed in erecting lightning con¬ 
ductors ; as the pamphlet is written in non-technical language, 
it is to be hoped il may be Lhe means of disseminating inform¬ 
ation amongst the public, since there are few subjects on which 
more ignorance and superstition exist The importance of 
careful protection may be gathered from Lhe facL that Mr 
Hands estimates the damage caused annually by lightning in 
this country alone at from 50,000/ to 100,000/ 

The Engl net nn§ Magazine for November contains an inter¬ 
esting review of wireless telegraphy from Lhe pen of ^Ir A F 
Collins The writer gives a brief historical rdsu/nJ and explains 
the theoretical basis of the subjecL, and then proceeds to a 
detailed examination of the different systems of Hertzian tele¬ 
graphy which have been developed in Lhe : past few years. Those 
who have attempted to follow the development know that the 
number of workers has been large and that each has evolved a 
system having certain distinctive features, and they will welcome 
an account which describes and illustrates Lhe peculiarities of 
each Mr. Collins describes the systems worked out by Mr 
Marconi in England, Messrs Slaby and Arco and Braun in 
Germany, Messrs. PopofT and Ducrelet in France, Messrs 
Fessenden and de Forest in America, Senor Severn, in bpain, 
and Lhe repealing system tried by M Guartni in Belgium 

Die Zn(\ch> ift fur das gtsammtt Brauwesen publishes a highly 
interesting notice, by Dr. Klocker, of Prof Emil Chr Hansen, 
written on the occasion of the celebration of the twenty-five 
years' connection of the eminent investigator wiLh Carlsberg. 
Hansen's early years shadowed nothing of the career which he 
ultimately carved out for himself in the scientific world , indeed, 
a talent for porLrait painting led him to migrate from his home 
at Kibe to Copenhagen with the intention of studying art 
Here, however, he worked hard at science, and after passing 
his examinations at the Polytechnik, he devoted his ability 
and indomitable energy to botanical studies, and in 1876 he 
obtained the gold medal of the University for his treatise on 
Danish manure-moulds. In IS 79 » he was appointed director of 
the physiological department of the Carlsberg Laboratory, 
founded by the enlightened brewer, J C Jacobsen Hansen’s 
work on yeasts has made his name known in every quarter of 
the globe, and his methods and discoveries have inaugurated a 
new era in the history of brewing. In the new Fermentation 
Institute opened about two years ago, of which Hansen is 
director, neither money nor skill has been spared to supply him 
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and hU able assistants, Drs K locker and Schionning, with 
very possible facility for carrying on researches which have 
rendered Carlsberg bo famous The scientific world, indeed, is 
apt to forget, dazzled by the renown of the laboratory, that a 
successful brewery exists at Carlsberg which originally called 
into existence and supplied the wherewithal for the equipment 
and conduct of Hansen’s Institute. 

The firms oflleTacus, of Hanau, and Dr Siebert and Kuhn, of 
Ousel, have undertaken the commercial manufacture of flasks, 
&c , from quartz The quartz is melted in an oxyhydrogen 
furnace, and worked and blown to the desired shape. At 
present, the cost of these quartz vessels is somewhat high, but if 
their use becomes at all general, it is hoped that it will lie 
possible to considerably reduce it. The accompanying photo¬ 
graph, taken from the Zeitschnftfn? Elektrochenneoi November 
13, shows one of the vessels made by these firms ; it will be seen 
that the art of turning out such finished work os in glass blowing 
has not yet been attained We recently pointed out some of the 



valuable properties that quartz vessels possess, in a note on a 
paper by Mr Hutton on the fusion of quariz in Lhe electric fur¬ 
nace ; we do not know whether Mr. Hutton's process has been 
taken up as yet with a view to its commercial use It is a m-vter 
for regret that this new and possibly very important industry is 
apparently to be added to those which our manufacturers at 
home lack either Lhe ability or energy to tackle with success 

From the Report of the Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London, we gather that a commendable sanitary 
supervision is being exercised within the City area A detailed 
inspection of kitchens of restaurants, *i_c., was commenced early 
in the year With regard to tuberculosis, the Medical Officer 
says —“Although probably not the most important, there can 
be little doubt as to the email effect of tuberculous meat and 
milk,” and 24 samples of milk were examined by Dr. Klein fur 
the presence of the luberclu bicillus, but *ith negative results. 
During 1901, of 392 samples of milk analysed, 21 2 per cent, 
were found to be adulterated, but of 30 samples of milk taken 
from the churns on their arrival at the railway stations from the 
country, all were of excdlentquility, shovi.ig thit it is the City 
dealer who is the delinquent 
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We have received from the author, Dr. R. von Wettiteln, a 
copy of an essay on neo-Lamarckism and Us relation to Darwinism, 
published in the Sitiungsbtrxthte of the German Association of 
Naturalists and Artists. 

The whole of parts 111. and iv. of the Bulletin of the Society 
of Naturalists of Moscow is devoted to an elaborate and pro¬ 
fusely illustrated memoir, by Monsieur N K. Koltzoff, on the 
development of the skull of the lamprey, Petrotny&on planer 
in relation to the doctrine of the segmentation of the vertebrate 
head It is concluded that the lampreys and their immediate 
relatives are descended from an ancestral form—the hypothetical 
Octoirema—furnished with eight pairs of gill-slits, This, in 
turn, was derived from an earlier form wilh a still larger number 
of slits 

To ihe issue of La Belgique Colonial* of November 9, Dr. 
Forsyth Major contributes some important notes on the okapi 
skins and skeleton received from the Congo Free State in 
Belgium, and placed at his disposal for description The 
specimens appear to demonstrate that there are two forms of 
ok a pi, distinguishable from one another by size, colour, the 
striping on the legs anil the proportions of the skull For the 
one represented by the Belgian examples, Lhe author suggests 
the name Ocapia Ul»echtn % in honour of the Secretary of the 
Interior for Belgium This form is now definitely known to be 
horned in the male and hornless in the female , but ihe author 
does not at present consider himself justified in stating that the 
same condition obtains in the form represented by the mounted 
hornless skin in lhe Natural History Museum, 

In a paper published in the Bulletin of the American 
Museum (vol xvi ait 25), Dr J b Duerden emphasises the 
lmpoilance of boring algas in the disintegration of corals 
“Nearly every fragment of dead coral in the West Indie* is 
maiked by a number nf green specks, indicating the tunnels of 
an alga, and these in time lead to the breaking up of the whole 
nia^s M The author is inclined to believe ihat boring algas have 
more to do with Lhe formation of lagoons in coral islands than 
has the solution of the coral-substance by the carbonic acid 
contained in the water "It is jmt in such quiet spots as 
lagoons thAt the various boring algre would be expected to grow 
most favourably, and by their incessant ranuficalions lead to the 
ultimate disintegration of any block of coral, following it even 
when reduced 10 fragments” Nevertheless,]! is not to be 
assumed that this is by any means the sole agency in lagoon- 
formation 

The whole of parts 1 to ui. of vol. kxvi of Notes from the 
Leyden Museum is occupied by an important paper on the 
fiesh-water fishes of Borneo, by Prof L Vaillant, of the Pans 
Museum IL appears that the expedition recently di<>pitched to 
Borneo by the Society for the Encouragement of the Scientific 
Exploration of the Dutch Colonies succeeded in ascending a 
river on one side of the island and descending by another on the 
opposite side, thus effecting a complete traverse In spite of 
many difficulties, a large collection of fresh-water fLhes was 
made, which includes a number of new species The unporL- 
ance of the collection lies, however, in the proof affnrded, that 
the fresh-water fish-fauna of Borneo differs essentially from that 
of Celebes—notably in the presence of carps (C>prinid;e) and 
cat-fishes(Silurid^), which are totally wanting m the latu r island. 
It is incidentally mentioned that the fresh-water fishes of 
Palawan and Balabac are intermediate between those of Borneo 
and the Philippines, with a preponderance of Bornean l) pes 

The publications in a European language of the Earthquake 
Investigation Committee of Japan have now reached their 
eleventh number This last issue, which is by Dr, F Omori, 
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treats of Ihe macro-seismic measurements made in Tokio 
between September, 1887, and July, [8S9 These measurements, 
which are given in tabular forma, refer to the periods, ampli¬ 
tudes, directions and durations of different earthquakes One 
map shows the origins of the earthquakes which were felt in 
Tokio, many of which are within a radius of 30 miles from that 
cltyi whilst all, with the exception of two or three, originated 
at a distance of not more than 75 miles. A second map shows 
the distribution of origins of earthquakes which were not felt in 
Tokio The distance of these from that Lown approximately 
vary between 10 and 130 miles These various origins may 
be divided into zones One of them, which is suboceanic, 
runs parallel with the eastern coast line. The remainder are 
inland, and practically run from the backbone of the country 
at right angles to the Pacific coast. 

Among the recently published memoirs of the Geological 
Survey are two relating to the coal-fields of North Staffordshire 
and South Wales Both are explanatory of the new series 
Geological Survey maps " The Geology of the Country around 
Moke-upon-Ticnt," by Mr Walcot Gibson and Mr C 13 Wedd, 
is accompanied by two editions of the map, sheet 123, one with 
and one without the drift deposits, and both are colour printed 
t This is a distinct improvement on the old hand coloured maps, 
and the execution by Llie Ordnance Survey leaves nothing to be 
desired The price also (lj 6 d ) is very moderate The 
memoir contains a concise account of the PuLtLry Goal field, and 
it will be noticed that the higher portions of Lhe Coal rm asiires, 
previously regarded as Penman, arc now subdivided and re¬ 
presented on the maps The recognition of their true position 
has a very impoitant bearing on further explorations for coil in 
the northern-midland area The ITiassic and superficial de¬ 
posits are described, and there is a chapter on economic and 
applied geology “The Geology of the South Wales Cual- 
field, part in , the Country around Cardiff,” is by Mr A 
Strahan and Mr T C Cantril). It is likewise nn explanation 
of the geological map, sheet 263, which at present has been 
issued only in the hand coloured form The urea described is 
just outside the limits of the great coal field, but it includes the 
bordering rocks of Lower Carboniferous and Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, and a little area of Silurian rocks by the Kliyrnney 
River It also lakes in a small portion of Somerset, near Weston- 
super-Mare Resting irregularly on the older formations arc 
Lhe Keuper conglomerates and marls, Lhe Rhatic beds and the 
Lower Lias A particular description is given of the Kh.Uic 
beds, as they first received recognition by the Geological Sur%ey 
in the conspicuous headland of Tenarth The Glacial and posl- 
Glacial deposits, the water-supply and economic products re¬ 
ceive due attention, and there is a full bibliography of geological 
books and papers relating to the South Wales Coal-field. 

The Irish gold ornaments which a few years ago were ac¬ 
quired by the British Museum have been Lhe source of much 
departmental correspondence and opposed opinions, the excite¬ 
ment being due to the facl that these valuable and interesting 
specimens are lodged in the British Museum rather than in the 
Irish National Museum in Dublin One argument for their re¬ 
tention m London was that, although they were found in Irish 
sm l» l bere was no proof that they were of Irish manufacture In 
the current number of the Journal of the Royal Society of An¬ 
tiquaries of Ireland (part 111 vol xxxii p 211), there is a paper 
by Mr, R, Cochrane which conclusively proves that these are 
genuine Irish objects, and Mr Cochrane concludes that these 
ex voto objects, especially the golden boat, were connected with 
St Coluraba’s voyage to Dritmceat, in a d 575 or 596, when 
he was accompanied by the Scottish King Aedan, and their 
deliverance from the dangers of shipwreck may have furnished 
the tnottj There is a note substantially Lq the same effect, by 
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the Rev. J M’Keefry, in the same Journal (p. 266) Mr 
Cochrane's paper is illustrated by a map and several illustrations 
borrowed from Mr Arthur J Evans's paper “On a Volivc 
Deposit of Gold Objects found on the North west Coast of 
Ireland ” {Archaeofogta, vol lv p 39 c) 

The first part (pp 424, figs 412) of a new 11 Lc hrluich der 
vergleichendcn Anatomie," by l’ruf B Haller, of the University 
of Heidelberg, has just been published by the house of Gustav 
Fischer, Jena The work will he reviewed when it|has been 
completed. 

The September issue of Himmel und Erdc contains a very 
readahle arLicle, from the pen of Dr II Warner, on natural 
colouring matters Many interesting facts concerning the early 
hisLuiy of thesL colouring m Uters are detailed, and the successful 
attempts at the replacement of several of these by synthetic 
products are described In another article, hy lfcrr KdrchhofT, 
an account is given of the trials which have been made with 
turbines as moli\e power on ships 

A LOURIH edition, revised and enlarged, of Prof R. C. 
Carpenter's book on " Heating and VenLilaling Buddings” has 
recently been published In the review of the first edition of 
the work, in our issue for February 27, 1896, Lhe author was 
congratulated on producing a really good hook on a subject 
seldom I reeled scientifically Tt is gratifying to find IhU Lhe 
bonk has met with the success iL deserves I11 its revised form, 
it should continue lobe used largely by heating engineers mil 
architects The book is published in tins country by Mlnsis 
C hapman and Hall, Ltd 

The little book edited by I’rof Berry, l' R S containing 
an account of the discussion nn the Leaching ol mathematics 
which look place aL the Glasgow meeting of the British Asso 
cialion in 1901, has reached a second edition Die book is 
enlarged by the addition of the Report uf the LtriU^li Associa¬ 
tion CommiLlee upon the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 
(drawn up by the chairman, Prof Forsyth, I* K S ) which was 
presented at the BelfasL meeting Lhis year, and of Lhe letter 
addressed to this committee hy twenty-two mathematical 
masters in public schools The book is published by Messrs 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , at 2 j net 

Till 1 first parL of a new volume (the third) of lhe “ Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature ” has hi 1 n published 
The subject is " Physiology, Including Pharmacology and 
Expei mien Ini Pathology,” and Lhe second part of thn volume 
refer ring-to it will be issued shortly The publication of ihe 
physiology volume in two parts has been considered advisable, 
instead rf wailing until all the material for the year J90I has 
been collected,but in future years, when the organisation of the 
work has been fully developed, the volume on physiology will 
be issued as one publication each year. Thcgeneial scheme of 
Lhe “ International Catalogue” may be judged from the notices 
of the two volumes on boLany and chemistry in N\lUUE of 
July 3 and September 4 (vol Ixvi pp 217 and 430) The first 
annual issue will consist of thirteen complete volumes and four 
volumes made up of two parts each Three instalments have 
now been published, and of the remainder of Lhe issue four are 
announced as in the press and fourteen in prepuntion The 
price of the complete issue is 18/ 

The products of the decomposition of normal cupric acetate 
under the influence of heat have been frequently investigated, 
but no perfectly definite results have bten obLained Messrs 
Harcourt and Angel, as the result of a very careful research, 
have found that the decomposition products are acetic acid, 
water, cuprous acetate, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide and a 
residue containing copper, carbon and small quantities of oxygen 
and hydrogen A trace of acetone is also obtained as a result 
of the decomposition. 
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Some interesting /acts concerning the velocity of crystallis¬ 
ation have been found as the result of an investigation by Dr ven 
Pickardt, published in the current number of the Zatschnft fdr 
phystkalische Chemit The velocity of crystallisation of super¬ 
cooled benzophenone is diminished to the same extent when 
equimolecular quantities of the most various substances are 
dissolved in it The diminution of the velocity for any one 
dissolved body is, moreover, not proportional to its concentra¬ 
tion, but to the square root of this. The regularities which 
have been observed may be utilised in a practical way for the 
determination of the molecular weights of substances dissolved 
in the crystallising medium. 

Anew fortnightly journal—the Bxochtruisches Ccntralblajl — 
is to make its appearance very shortly. The editor is Dr Carl 
Oppenheimer, and the directors of the undertaking are all men 
well known for their contributions to biochemistry It 15 not 
intended that the new journal shall serve as a medium for the 
publication of original papers ; its chief object will be to give an 
abstractor all papers dealing with biochemical subjects published 
in other journals The only original contributions which will 
find a place in the Centralblatt will be reviews of the condition 
and progress of small specialised branches of the subject, and it 
is proposed that each fortnightly issue shall contain such a 
r/sumtf. The first number will appear early in December 
The publishers are Gebrttder Borntraeger, Dessauer Strasae 29, 
Berlin S.W., and the yearly subscription is 30 marks 

The examination of the electrical conductivity of a large 
number of substances dissolved in liquid hydrocyanic acid by 
Messrs,KahlenbergandSchlundt(yi[7Mr/ia/o/y^j;£fl/ Chemistry , , 
October, 1902) has shown that while some salts are not such 
good conductors as their corresponding aqueous solutions, others 
conduct much better Solutions of acids in liquid hydrocyanic 
acid are generally much pooler conductors than aqueous 
solutions, and the authors conclude that electrolytic conducting 
power is essentially determined by the specific nature of the 
compound formed when solute and solvent act on each other 
to form the solution Certain chemical changes which have 
been investigated in hydrocyanic acid solution present remark 
able peculiarities. It is found, for instance, that whereas 

trichloracetic acid readily attacks metallic magnesium and 
sodium carbonate, it has no acLion on zinc or calcium 
carbonate 

The question of the influence of moisture on the combination 
of hydrogen and chlorine has been advanced another stage by 
the recent experiments of Messrs Mellor and Kusaell Great 
precautions were uken to ensure the purity of the gases used m 
the experiments, the hydrogen being prepared by the action of 
steam on metallic sodium and the product purified by absorption 
in palladium Pure chlorine was obtained by the electrolysis of 
fused silver chloride After the gases had been left in contact 
with phosphorus pentoxide fur nine months in the dark, it was 
found that a small spark at once caused a violent explosion, 
and complete combination took place The mixture of dry 
gases could, however, be heated to 450 J C without explosion 
taking place, whereas a moist mixture in a similar bulb exploded 
at about z6o u C With the dry mixture it was further found that 
in sunlight no explosion takes place, but that the combination 
of the gases is very slow. The experiments show clearly that 
Lhe presence of moisture has very considerable influence on the 
union of the two gases 

The additions to Lhe Zoological Society's Gardens during lhe 
past week include a Lesser White-nosed Monkey [Cercopitketu j 
petaunstd) from Wort Africa, presented by Mr. W. A Filbert; 
a Vervei Monkey (fccrcopithttus lalandn) from South Africa^ 
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presented by Mr. C A Rawlins ; a Lanner Falcon (Falco 
fonanus) from Egypt, presented by Dixon Bey ; a Globose 
Curasaow ( Crax globicera) from Central America, presented by 
the Hon Mrs Lawly ; a Slone Curlew (CEdtcnemus scolopax) 
European, presented by Mr A W Arrowsmith, eight Dwarf 
Chameleons ( Chamatleon pumilus) from South Africa, presented 
by Miss Kay; a Horned Lizard ( Fkrynosoma tornutum) from 
Mexico, presented by Mr. C, W. Farquharson ; seven Viperlne 
Snakta (Tropidonotus v*pertnus) European, presented by the 
Rev, F W, Haines; two Smooth-headed Capuchins ( Cebus 
monachu r) from South-East Brazil, a Macaque Monkey {Afacacus 
(ynomol^iis) from India, six Mountain Witch Ground Doves 
( Geotry^on enstata ) from Jamaica, two Changeable Lorikeets 
(Pttloulera venuolor) from North-West Australia, a Suncate 
(Suruata Uttadaityhi) from South Africa, deposited; an 
English Wild Cow (Bos tai&us) born in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomical Occurrences in December .— 

Dec 1. 

1 

4 

5 

10. 

10 

II-12 Epoch of Geminul meteoric shower 

13 13L 5jni to 14b. 56m Moon occults 5 l Tauri 

(mag 4 o) 

13 14I1 27m to 15I1 23m Moon occults Tauri 

(mag 4 7) 

14, l6h 32m to I7h om Moon occults 120 Tauri 
(nurg 5 3 ) 

15 Venus Illuminated |>orUon of disc = o 998, of Mars 
-o 904 

15 i8h 24m Lo 1 Sh 42m Moon occults 26 Gemin- 

urum (mag 5 l) 

16. 3h 34m. to 8h 29m Transit of Jupiter’s Sat IV. 
(Callislo) 

16 5h 49m. lo Oh. 32m Moon occults A Geminorum 

(mag. 3 6) 

16. izh 27m. to 13b 20m Moon occults 68 Gemin¬ 

orum (mag 5 o) 

17. i8h 37m lo igh 36m Moon occults A J Cancn 

(mag 5 8) 

18. loh 9m Minimum of Algol (3 Persei) 

21 6h 58m. Minimum of Algol (& Persei) 

21. 15h om Moon in conjunction with Mars Mars, 

4" 22' N 

22 7h. om Sun enters Capricornus Winter com¬ 

mences. 

30. oh 6m to jh 49m. Transit of Jupiter’s Sat III 
(Ganymede) 

31 5h om Moon in conjunction with Saturn 
Saturn, 5° 20' S 

Eariy Observaiions of Nova Persei.— In Circular 
No 66 of the Harvard College Observatory, Prof Pickering 
details the results which have been obtained from the measure¬ 
ment of the photographs of the region of Nova Persei which 
were obtained during the years 1890, 1893 and 1894 

These measurements indicate Lhat the star on the Harvard 
photographs, which was pointed out by Father Zwack, of the 
Georgetown College Observatoiy, and also announced by 
M S Blakjo (Astrononusche NacAnchlen, 157, 193), is a 
variable which for several years has oscillated between the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth magnitudes, and they also lead to the 
conclusion that it was, for that period, within one or two 
seconds of arc of the Nova's position, the difference in position 
being less than the probable errors of measurement, 


6h 37m to Ioh 19m Transit of Jupiter’s Sat III 
(Ganymede) 

5h. 15m Minimum of Algol (0 Fersei). 

7h 38m to 8h 33m. Moon occults 0 Capncorni 
(mag 34) . 

7 h Moon in conjunction with Jupiter Jupiter, 
5 U 52' S 

7h 8m to 8h 22m Moon occults Piscium 
(mag 4 2) 

aoh, Venus in conjunction with Uranus Venus, 
o' 8' S. 
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COMET 1902 t (Gwgo|.—A communication from Mr P. 
Baracchip director of the Melbourne Observatory, to No 3828 
of the Astronomtxke Naehrichten slates that a search was made 
for this comet on the first available evening after Mr Gngg's 
announcement of its discovery, but without success j nor has the 
comet been found by any of the Australian Observatories. This 
may be accounted for by the prevalence of bright moonlight on 
the available nights and by the statement of Mr Gngg that the 
object was an extremely famt one. 

Enclosed with this communication is a list of Lhe observations 
made by the discoverer These observations state that the 
comet, when first seen, appeared as a faint nebula and was about 
twice the diameter of Jupiter, the atmosphere never being quite 
clear, Fourteen observations were made between July 23, when 
the comet was first seen, and August 3, but after the latter 
date, bad weather and bright moonlight prevented any further 
observations 

The instrument used was a 3J inch refractor, and the N.A. 
clock stars B , y and B Virginia, and v Virginis, were observed 
as "near 71 stars, Lhe apparent position of the last named being 
taken as nh. 40m 52s + 7“ 4" 5 

From the observations made on July 24, 27 and 30, Mr Gngg 
has computed the following corrected elements — 

T = 1902 June 20-33 G M.T. 

at = 301 46 I 
fl = 217 31 4 
• = 16 42 9 
log q ~ 9 76618. 

The position for August 3 as computed from these elements 
differs oy 4- im 365 and + 4' from the observed position 
on that date 

The computed position at perihelion was a = 113 0 34', S == 
+ 15^23', about IO a north of Procyon, the apparent distance from 
the sun being 25° E , 6° S The longitude of the comet from 
the sun would then increase, and the comet would pass through 
Cancer towards Kegulus until it reached Virgo at the lime of 
its discovery by Mr Gngg 

Apparent Deviations i rom NewtonS Law 01 Gravi 
f a 1 ION —In a paper read at the Gottingen meeting of the 
Astronomischc Gesellschaft on August 4, Herr Peter Lehedew 
reviewed the various theories which have ever been proposed to 
account for the apparent contradiction to the law of gravitation 
as observed in the repulsion of comets’ tails from the sun, and 
he finally accepts the theory of Kepler, which attributes the 
repulsive force to solar radiation 

The author stated ihat he had recently confirmed the quanti¬ 
tative relation expressed in Lhe formula for this repulsion, due 
to Maxwell and Bartoli 

For a spherical body, the diameter of which is great as com¬ 
pared witn the wave-lengths of the solar radiation, the resulting 
action (F) is expressed, in gravitational units, by the formula 

F = 1 - - 1 1 

10,000 rB 

where r is the radius in centimetres and S is the density 
of the body as compared wiLh lhai of water For dust 
particles, the diameters of which are comparable with the wave¬ 
lengths of the solar radiation, the above relation does not hold 
good 

This relation explains the varying behaviour of different parts 
of a comet, for it is obvious that, in a cometary nucleus made 
up of meteorites of various dimensions and densities, we should 
expect varying values of F 

Total Light of au, the Stars.—M r Gavin J, Burns 
contributes to No 3, vol xvi. of the Astrojhysical Journal an 
interesting account of some results he has obtained whilst 
attempting to estimate the total light of all the stars. 

In the first place, he determined the relative brightness of 
different parts of the sky by observing these different parts 
through varying thicknesses of ordinary clear glass, and then 
determining what proportion of the total incident light was 
transmitted by a unit thickness of class. He found that the 
luminosity of the Milky Way vanes from two to three times the 
luminosity of the rest of the sky 

Secondly, he compared the luminosity of the stars with that of 
the normal sky by the method of putting the star Image out of 
focus until its apparent brightness was equal to that or the sur- 
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rounding sky ; by this process he deduced, from the mean of 
several independent observations of various stars, that half a 
square degree of non-Galaclic sky gives as much light as a fifth- 
magnitude star From further observations, Mr Burns found 
that, given a perfectly black background, stars as faint as the 
eighth magnitude would be readily visible. 


WEST INDIAN VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS 

S a panacea for much ignorance, Lhe subLle fluid of Frankhit 
stands next to superstition If you cannot etplaln the 
angry workings of a volcano by a Pluto, a Vulcan ofr the sthigi 
glings of the damned, tell the man in the street that it is due to 
electriciLy and he is happy At the present moment, in seven¬ 
teen columns of the Revue Scitntifique of September 6, M 
Arthur Tarqum offers to the world an electrical theory of 
volcanic action which, to a great extent, is novel At the outset 
we are told that the earLh is entirely governed by Lhe sun, and 
as its energy vanes so will various activities on the earth vary. 
In establishing such a connection for volcanic activity, M. 
Tarquin, however, poses as a special pleader In Tokio, for 
example, he says that earthquakes (jic:) are most numerous 
about the limes when sun-spots are at a maximum and at a 
minimum Dr E Naumann, who examined the earthquake 
registers of Japan, however, failed to find such a connection, 
and others who have worked with materials relating to other 
counties have arrived at similar conclusions As another 
example of incompleteness in statement, we are told Lhat at the 
" moment p>t f as of the eruption in Martinique, with a mathe¬ 
matical exactitude magnetic needles at observatories throughout 
the world were violently disturbed Even if we admit ibis to 
have been the case, we fail to see why similar phenomena were 
not observed wiLh the more violent eruption which took place 
the day previously in St- Vincent 

As solar energy penetrates denser and denser layers uf the 
earth’s atmosphere, the same becomes wanner and warmer , 
why, therefore, asks M Tarquin, should not the internal heat 
of ihe earth be explained by similar reasoning ? This healing 
he apparently regards as the result of an increasing resistance to 
lhe passage of electricity The oceans are regarded as vast 
accumulators Electric puLentialis greater where ocean currents 
meet with obstacles, as, for example, where the Gulf stream passes 
the Antilles, and it is, therefore, in such places where volcanic 
activity is pronounced 

So convinced was M Tarqum of the truth of his theory 
that he brought the same to the notice of M. le Mimstre des 
Colonies, but it apparently received but small consideration 
An official commission was sent to Martinique, hut it neither 
foretold the erupLion of July 9 nor Lhat of August 27 On the 
contrary, it concurred in the return of the inhabitants to their 
deserted homes and the establishment of brigades of soldiers at 
Morne Rouge and other plnces, whilst the chief of the scientific 
mission issued in the official journal a letter assuring the in¬ 
habitants of safety 

This advice M. Tarquin holds to have been based on 
classical but false hypotheses respecting the cause of volcanic 
activity, and Lhe exposition of Lhese views lulled many into a 
feeling of security which they paid for with their lives. The 
theory of the " pyrophiles n is dangerous to humanity 

The Revue ScientiJujuc of September 13 contains a report by 
the delegates of the Fans Academic des Sciences on Lhe Lruption 
in Martinique of May 8 

This first refers to a chronological account of the eruptions 
and various volcanic manifestations before the destruction of 
St Pierre, and gives a description of the crater of Mont Peke By 
the eruption many fissures were formed, the existence of which 
is recognised by lines of steam vents These coni inued In-nealh 
the sea, and accounted, no doubt, for the interruption of the 
cables and the numbers of dead fish observed on May 5 From 
Lhese fumaroles steam and sulphuretted hydrogen escape, and 
round their orifices crystals of sulphur and sal ammoniac are 
found. Their temperature at a depth of o 10m. is about 
400° C Along the beds of the rivers Blanche and Seche, and 
particularly near their mouths, these vents are very vigorous, 
but they vary in their activity and give rise to variations in the 
temperature of the water in ihe rivers 

The cinders which fell at Pr6cheur formed a layer about 
25 centimetres in thickness. At Carbet lapilli one centimetre in 
diameter were common Some fragments were larger, and were 
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similar lo thote which fell at Fort de France and Francois on 
May 8 and 20 On July 9 the character of the ejectamenla 
became more pumice our Dumbs I 3m. in diameter were 
projected 800 metres There does not appear to have been any 
change in the depth of the ocean near to St- Pierre 

On May 8 at the time of the eruption the sea at Fort de 
France receded im., and there were five or six undulaLions at 
intervals of about five minutes Similar movements were also 
observed on May 20 and 26, June 6 and July 9 From May;7 
to May 10 an unusually Mrung current was observed on the west 
coast. Each eruption was accompanied by a barometric oscil¬ 
lation from 1 lo 3mm in amount 

In Mediae's Magazine for August, and in the Fortnightly 
Review for September, Prof. Angelo Ileilprin contributes an 
article on “Mont Pel£e in its Might ” 

For the first time wc are told that for three months before the 
fatal explosion of May 8 PeRc had been rumbling, and t^L 
there had been occasional emissions of steam The hour at 
which this explosion took place is fixed by the s s Pouyer 
Quertter and by the cable office at Port de Kranee at 8h 2m 
a in,, but according to the dial of the Ilopital Militaire of St 
Pierre the lime was 7b 52m a.m. 

The first explosion would therefore appear to have resulted in 
ruin the distribution of which was quaquaversal It might, for 
instance, have been produced Ly the explosion of a gas 
cloud The latter, which left ruins with a definite orient¬ 
ation, may have had the character of a blast propagated in 
one direction 

No doubt. Prof. Heilprin concludes, there were numerous 
elecLric explosions, unmistakable evidence of which is found in 
perforated pottery and metal wares. 

In Lhe Popular Stieme Monthly for August, Dr Thomas A 
Jaggar gives an account of his visit lo Martinique and St. 
Vincent His first landing at St Pierre was on May 21, the 
day after the second greal eruption of Mont PelZ-e Masonry 
had been completely destroyed, there was an absence of large 
volcanic fragments, and “everything was coated with a green 
rey powder or sand ” No sign of molten rock was found either 
ere or in St. Vincent At the latter island La Soufri£re wa£ 
ascended twice, after which Dr Jaggar proceeded lo Barbados 
to learn something of the dust showers which had covered that 
island 

At Walliabou and Richmond the same fiery blast swept down 
from La Soufn^re as that which swept down on St Ifrerre, and 
iust an St Pierre is buried so is Richmond buried, the ashes at 
the northern end of the town being 45 feet in thickness and 
three feet at the southern end. The masonry in the village was 
swept over, and 5-foot blocks of the same were blown to dis¬ 
tances of 40 feet On the west sea front of the Soufritrc there 
are now vertical walls of earth in certain places 50 feet in 
height where before there was a village 

M M Ballou, in his "Equatorial Africa,” writing in 1892, 
says that "it 10 confidently predicted (that Mont Pel/-e) vyill 
one day deluge St Pierre wnh ashes and lava, repealing the 
story of Pompeii,” a prediction, Dr. Jaggar remarks, based on 
11 well-authenticated data ” 

Before this last eruption, so far back as January, the lake in 
the crater at PeUe was warm and the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrr [jrn was perceived In April, steam was emitted and 
rumblings were heard From April 24 there were actual 
eruptions 

In St Vincent, local earthquakes had been on the increase 
for a year, and so far back as May, 1901, people were frightened 
away from Lhe north west slope of the Soufnere by rumhlings 
and nuakings The lake bubbled and sulphurous coalings were 
found on the rocks In short, the signals were so pionounced 
that the leeward slopes of the Soufnkre were abandoned, and 
hence the small loss of life Had the Governments of both islands 
maintained vulcanological stations, the records of 11 tremors, 
sounds, sights, smells and temperatures 11 would no doubt have 
formed an increasing series of warnings 

In the Blue-book (Cd. 1201) wc find 144 official communica¬ 
tions relating to Lhe volcanic eruptions in St Vincent and M* r ' 
tinlque in May, 1902 These, as may be expected, are varied 
in their character. Some refer to earthquakes, others to erup¬ 
tions Many are requests for assistance, whilst others are 
expressions of sympathy. In communication No. 129, Mr. 
Secretary Chamberlain calls the attention of the Board of 
Trade to the bravery of Captain Freeman and suggests that it 
.should not be allowed to pass without recognition The reply 
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to this states that the Board has decided to award Captain 
Freeman a piece of plate in recognition of his gallantry. Other 
communications deal with the mineralogical character of the 
ejectamenta, personal experiences within the devastated zone, 
pecuniary losses and other matters. Although many of the notes 
m this volume have but a small scientific value, there yet remains 
much not to be overlooked by those who compile the history of 
these terrible disasters. 


Dale* ofj Volcanic Eruption* in Central America and the West Indie* 
(Kockairoh- F uch*) 
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Unusual seisfi 

lie cllUurllances are marked 

— 

From the above, 

, which 

is chiefly compiled from Lhe writings 

Rockstroh 

and 

Fuchs, 

it will be noticed that 

all the West 


Indian eruptions have been accompanied by unusual seismic 
disturbances either in the West Indies themselves or in neigh- 
bounng rock folds J. Mu NE 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —In consequence of Lhe large number of 
students in the department of anatomy, it is proposed to 
appoint two additional demonstrators, to be paid from the fees 
received for instruction 

The Stale Medicine Syndicate report that ninety candidates 
have been examined by Lhem in the present year , of these, fifly- 
two were successful in obtaining the University diploma in 
public health The Syndicate propose that a second grant of 
iooo/. be made from the funds in their hands toward the new 
Medical School buildings, in which provision will be made for 
teaching and examinations in sanitary science 

The Sedgwick Memorial Museum of Geology is nearly ready 
for occupation, the building syndicate estimate the cost for 
structure and fittings at more than 45,000/ Of this, some 
27,000/ comes from the accumulated subscriptions to the me¬ 
morial fund, 3000/ will be obtained from the University Press 
profits, and the balance probably from the benefaction fund. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart., M P , will 
distribute the prizes at the Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol, on Friday, December 12. 

The Athenaeum announces that Sir William Mmr has 
resigned the post of principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
which he has held smee 1885. 

In his inaugural address at the opening of the session of the 
Royal College of Science, Prof Perry expressed his anxiety 
for the creation of a fund to provide bursaries to assist the 
national scholars and other Government students. We are glad 
to hear that this fund has been started with a gift of 100/. from 
the Drapers' Company, to be divided equally among ten of the 
scholars. The Company do Dot pledge themselves to continue 
this help. 

Local museums and local natural history societies can be 
of much assistance to nature-study in schools by directing 
attention to observations of natural objects. We are, therefore, 
glad to see that there will be a conference on nature-study at 
the Stepney Borough Museum on December 3, at 5.30 p m. p 
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when Mr. A. D. Hall, director of the Rothamsted Agricultural 
Experiment Station, will give an address, The chief object of the 
conference is the development of the work of the museum with 
the schools 

About six hundred teachers and school managers from all 
parts of the East Riding met at Beverley on Saturday last, at 
a conference on nature-study Lord Hemes, chairman of the 
Technical Education Committee of the East Riding County 
Council, presided, and an address was given by Prof Miall, 
who advised his hearers not to use stuffed animals and dried 
plants in the class-room, but wherever possible to study living 
animals and plants A representative committee was elected to 
promote nature-study in the East Riding and Hull 

WB learn from the British MedicalJournal that the Board of 
Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has 
accepted an offer made by Dr and Mrs Christian flerter, of 
New York, to give 5000/ to found a memorial lectureship in the 
medical department of the University, 11 designed to promote a 
more intimate knowledge of the researches of foreign investi¬ 
gators in the realm of medical science ” This end is to be 
secured by inviting each year some eminent worker in physio¬ 
logy or pathology to deliver one or more lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University upon a subject with which his name is 
associated The lecturer will receive as an honorarium the 
annual income of Lhe endowment The selection of the lecturer 
will be made by a committee consisting of Dr Welch, Dr Osier 
and Dr. Abel 

ThB Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, which Lord 
Kitchener opened recently, is now ready for the chemical 
and bacteriological research laboratories presented by Mr 
Henry 5 Wellcome during his recent visit to the Soudan 
The fixtures and appliances, made in England, have already 
been shipped The equipment for scientific work is most com- 

f dele m every detail, and will be equal to that in any similar 
aboralories m Europe, The Sirdar has appointed as director of 
these research laboratories Dr Andrew Balfour, of Edinburgh, 
who has done good work in bacteriology. The Soudan pre¬ 
sents exceptional opportunities for the study of Lropical diseases, 
especially malaria, typhoid and dysentery, Hnd it is anticipated 
that the results of the investigations of Dr. Balfour and his staff 
will be of the greatest importance Apart from the original 
researches and general sanitary work, Dr Balfour and his staff 
will devote their attention Lo the study of the cereals, textile 
fibres and various matters affecting Lhe development of the 
agricultural and mineral resources of Lhe country. Dr. Balfour 
leaves England on December II, and will be entertained at 
dinner at the Princes’ Restaurant, Piccadilly, on December S. 

A rosr-GRAmJA'i IC course for the training of teachers in 
secondary schools will be commenced in January at the London 
Day Training College, Clare Market, W C Candidates for the 
one year's course of professional Lraining must be graduates, or 
must have undergone a course of university sLudy and passed an 
examination equivalent to that for a university degree in arts or 
in science All students will receive instruction in the theory, 
history and art of education, so as to prepare them for the 
examination for the teacher’s diploma of the University of 
London, and will also go through a course of practical work m 
approved secondary schools All the principles studied in the 
lecture room will be exemplified in the schools, and visits of 
observation will be made to schools of marked excellence or of 
special educational interest. Candidates should make applica¬ 
tion for admission to the course for graduates not later than 
December 8 Applications should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Technical Education Board of the London County Council, 
I16 St. Martin's Lane, W C. 

The report of the Indian Universities Commission, to which 
attention was directed in these columns on September 4, has given 
rise Lo many expressions of dissatisfaction in the native Press of 
India. A resolution explaining the attitude of the Governor- 
General in Council towards the report was recently circulated 
among local governments and administrations witn a view to 
evoke full discussion, so that, before coming to a final conclusion, 
the Government of India may know exactly what is thought 
by all persons concerned in Indian education The resolution 
makes it quite clear that neither the Government nor the Com¬ 
mission desires to initiate a policy tending to make education 
the monopoly of the rich. At the same time, it is pointed out 
that a certain minimum standard of efficiency is necessary, and 
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this is only possible if Lhe expenditure reaches a certain amount 
which entails fees that some would-be students may find it 
difficult to pay The Government, however, contemplates the 
provision of scholarships for the more able boys and an endow¬ 
ment to cheapen education for poor students The Pioneer Mail 
is of opinion that the resolution may indefinitely postpone the 
thorough reform of Indian university education 

On Monday afternoon, Lord Dudley, inlaying the foundation- 
stone ol a new technical institute at Belfast, remarked that if 
we are to hold our own in the great war of Lhe world, we must 
see that the soldiers of industry are equipped wiLh the best 
training lhaL can possibly he given Replying to the toast of 
his health at a dinner on Monday evening, Lord Dudley is 
reported hy the Times correspondent to have said that the 
scheme of technical instruction in Belfast was, he understood, 
incomplete in respect to the fact that it did not include oppor¬ 
tunities of learning all that modern science had to tell about the 
different subjects included in its course. How this defect could 
be remedied was a subject for careful consideration on their part 
The most obvious course would be to make their scheme culmin¬ 
ate in Lhe Queen's College and to link that college to Lheir 
institute. The great obstacle was one of expense ; but he could 
promise them, if they put forward a scheme of that nature, and 
it was sufficiently supported by local efforts, that the Irish 
Government would consider it carefully on its merits and bring 
before the Treasury its claims for assistance from the public 
fund? 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Journal of Botany , November —The article by Mr II N 
Dixon on new varieties of BnLish mosses will interest 
bryologists In addition, Mr E S Salmon contributes some 
bryological noLes The monotypic genus OsculaLia instituted 
by De Notaris is referred to Hrjum, and three species of 
Schwelschkea, C Muller, are confirmed, while a fourth is 
assigned to Leskea —Mr Spencer Moore describes South 
African plants, collected mostly by Mr T. Ommaney and Capl 
Barrett-llarinlton, of which several species are new —The 
catalogue of British Algx* compiled by Mr A E Batters 
continues the Rhodophycere which began in Lhe last number 
—There is presented n brief sketch and portrait of Mr T 
Comber, who made a special study of the Diatomacere 

American Join nal of Science, November —Observations on 
Lhe eruptions of 1902 of La Soufncre, St Vincent, and Mont 
Pelee, Martinique, by E. T Hovey The first ascent of La 
Soufriere after the eruption was made on May 7, when the crater 
was found to be practically unchanged in diameter. The 
“ new " crater of iai2 appears to have taken no part in the 
eruptions, and although there are many ancient lava beds in the 
island, no stream of melted lava has issued from the Soufritre 
during the present eruption. The paper is accompanied by two 
maps, showing the devastated areas on Lhe two islands, and six¬ 
teen photographs. — On Lhe reflection of electric waves at the 
free end of .1 parallel wire system, by II A Bumatead —The 
Upper Permian in Western Texas, by G H Girty—The 
reduction of vanadic acid by the action of hydrochloric acid, by 
F A Gooch and L D Stuokey The reduction of vanadium 
pentoxide to the tnoxide by the action of hot concentrated 
hydrochlunc acid has been suggested as the basis of a quantita¬ 
tive method for the estimation of vanadic acid, but Lhe results of 
previous work have been contradictory It is shown by the 
author that, by the adoption of suitable precautions, the reaction 
can be made nearly complete, but the method is not a suitable 
one for the determination of vanadic acid, except when this 
substance is present in very small amount. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London 

Physical Society, November 14 —Prof. S P. Thompson, 
president, in the chair,—A paper on the Lheory of the aluminium 
anode, bv W W Taylor and J. K II Inghs, was read by Mr. 
Inglis. Aluminium is very slowly acted upon by dilute sulphuric 
acid even at moderately high temperatures With dilute hy¬ 
drochloric acid, the action is violent, and it is found that if a 
little hydrochloric acid or soluble chloride be added to dilute 
sulphuric acid, the action is as violent as with hydrochloric acid 
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of the same concentration. The object of the present paper is to 
had an explanation of this anomalous behaviour of sulphuric acid, 
and of the effect produced by the addition of chloride. It has 
long been known that, when an aluminium electrode is employed 
as anode in a solution of a sulphate or sulphuric acid, there is a 
very ffreat resistance offered to the current, and that this resist¬ 
ance is due to a Him which separates the electrode from the 
solution. If the aluminium'is the kathode, or if other acids are 
substituted for sulphuric acid, this great resistance does not 
exist. It seems probable that the two phenomena are related, 
and that the film is also the cause of the slow action of sulphuric 
acid on aluminium The authors have attempted to establish 
a theory which will explain these phenomena. The influence of 
certain salts of potassium in various concentrations was investi¬ 
gated, and the authors conclude that the presence of certain ions 
enables a large current to pass through the cell. The reason 
seems to be that the film of aluminium hydroxide with which 
the anode is covered is permeable to certain ions but imperme¬ 
able to others The anomalous behaviour in sulphuric acid 
would then be due to ihe impermeability of Lhe film to the SO/ 
10ns and also to the AI ‘ ions. Further experiments gave 
support to (he view that the abnormal behaviour of aluminium 
anodes in sulphuric acid is due to impermeability —A paper on 
a determination of Lhe ratio of the specific heats at constant 
pressure and at constant volume for air and steam was read by 
Mr. Mackower. The method employed in this paper is similar 
to that used by Lummer and Pringsheim, and consists in allow¬ 
ing the gas under investigation to expand adiabatically and 
measuring the lowering of temperature caused by such expansion 
The author's value for the ratio of the two specific heats in the 
case of air is I 401 The observations with Rtcam were similar 
to those in the preceding experiments, but special precautions 
were necessary to prevent the condensation of the steam in the 
tubes leading to the vessel. The results for steam were not 
sufficiently accurate to justify the application of corrections 
for radiation and for conduction and convection The values 
of y deduced from two series of experiments were 1 ‘307 and 

1-304. 

Royal Astronomical Society, November 14.—Dr 
W. L Giaisher, FRS, president, m the chair.— 
r. Isaac Roberts read a paper on Sir W Ilerschel's nebulous 
regions, compared wiLh photographs of the same regions taken 
simultaneously with the 20m. reflector and 5m Cooke lens 
The results show that on forty-eight of the areas described by 
Herschel as nebulous there is no visible trace of diffused 
nebulosity, while on the remaining four there is nebulosity with 
very characteristic features. Photographs of these remarkable 
nebulous regions were thrown on the screen —Prof II H 
Turner read a paper on the suggestion made by Sir D Gill that 
the brighter stars are, as a whole, rotating with respect to the 
fainter stars as a whole. A comparison of photographs taken 
at Oxford between 1892 and 1902 indicated a relative motion 
of the brighter stars of about the same amount as that found by 
Sir D. Gill, but in the opposite direction Prof Turner made 
the suggestion that the stars nearest to the sun maybe, generally 
■peaking, intrinsically fainter than those of the Milky Way, 
and there would thus for some regions be a discontinuity in the 
law by which fainter stars are, as a whole, more distant than 
brighter stars.—The secretary read a paper on Lhe same subject 
communicated by the Astronomer Royal. A comparison has 
been made between Groom budge's catalogue (1810) and the 
Greenwich second ten-year catalogue (1S90). The results, so 
Car obtained, could not be taken as affording evidence of the 
cosmical movement suggested by Sir D, Gill.—Mr E T. 
Whittaker read a paper on the general solution of Laplace's 
equation and or the differential equation of wave-motions, and 
on an undulatory explanation of gravitation. The principal 
result was the general solution, by means of a definite integral, 
of the well-known partial differential equation which is satisfied 
by all Newtonian potential functions. It was then shown that 
a definite integral of a similar type furnished the general 
solution of the partial differential equation which occurs in 
the theories of light, sound and electromagnetic waves. From 
relations between the two solutions thus obtained, it was shown 
that any disturbance which can be represented by a solution of 
Laplace's equation can be compounded from simple uniform 
unoulatory aisturbances, and it was suggested that this analysis 
might furnish the explanation of the propagation of gravity.— 
Photographs of Perrine’s Comet, taken at Greenwich, &c., were 
shown on the screen. On one of the Greenwich photographs, 
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no less than seven tails were shown, one of them a degree in 
length.—A paper by Dr. Max Wolf on stereoscopic pictures of 
Perrine’s Comet was read, and the photographs exhibited.—The 
secretary read papers by Mr Percival Lowell on an expedition 
to determine Ine best situation for an observatory and on a 
proposed standard scale of " seeing."—Mr H. C. Plummer gave 
a short account of his second paper on the images formed by a 
parabolic mirror.—Other papers were taken as read. 

Geological Society, November 5.—Prof. Charles Lapworth, 
FRS, president, in the chair.—The secretary read a com¬ 
munication, transmitted by the Rt Hon. lhe Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, from Mr H Powell, Curator, Botanic Station, 
St. Vincent, to Dr D. Morns, C.M.G , Imperial Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the West Indies, referring to the eruption of 
the Soufrifere on September 3 and 4 At 3 p.m. on September 3, 
the corrected barometrical reading was 29 947, and the attached 
thermometer 85° F Mr Powell was informed that during the 
day a lot of matter was ejected over the western lip of the old 
crater down the Larlcor or Roseau Valley to the sea At 
9 55 p m., as seen at the Botanic Station, the eruption com¬ 
menced in earnest , flashes of flame and lightning were visible 
over the Soufri^re at intervals of twenty to thirty seconds, with 
frequent longer intervals. At 10 30 p m., the corrected reading 
of the mercurial barometer was 30*105 and the atuchcd 
thermometer 8i° £ F. From about this hour, the discharges and 
accompanying noises increased in frequency and seventy, and at 
I 30 a m. (September 4) the Snufri^re was in full eruption. From 
this hour to 2 a m., the eruption was more severe than on May 7, 
the explosions seeming to be louder and more continuous and 
the electnc discharges, owing, doubtless, to its being night, im¬ 
measurably grander and more awe-inspiring. At 2 a.m , the 
corrected barometrical reading was 30 045 and the temperature 
8 l°F , and at 3 am. the corrected reading was 30035 The 
marvellous electric display was checked by a heavy shower from 
the east, and the roar was correspondingly lessened From 
about 1.30 a. m , a cloud black as gunpowder was seen advancing 
southward from the Soufirlere, and at 2 30 this cloud had assumed 
a circular form and was overhead of the Botanic Station The 
discharges from this cloud and to northward were exceedingly 
numerous and severe, and the appearance generally was as 
though myriads of long, fiery serpents were darting hither and 
thither, and a constant crackling noise was heard, in addition to 
the roar of the volcano. The chief disturbances seemed to be 
west of the Soufri^re, in the direction of Martinique; and the 
writer is strongly of opinion, from observations at the time, that 
Mont Pefoe and the Soufri^re were in action together, but so far 
no news has come from Martinique At 3 a.m (September 4), 
the discharges and roar to the west nearly subsided, and the 
Soufri^re alone seemed in action, but more on the windward 
side. From 3 to 4 a m., the eruption gradually slackened, and 
at the latter hour had nearly ceased. The next morning, the 
barometer was normal at 29 950 —A second communication 
(also received through the Secretary of State for the Colonies) 
was read, dated Grenada, September 23, from Sir R B. 
Llewelyn, Governor of the Windward Islands, expressing the 
hope that some scientific observers might be induced to go out 
to the West Indies and settle there for some time, in order to 
accumulate information as to volcanic and kindred phenomena 
—The fossil flora of the Cumberland coalfield, ana the pal.E i- 
botamcal evidence with regard to the age of the beds, by Mr, 
E. A. Newell Arber. The succession of Upper Carboniferous 
rocks in the region In question is apparently twofold—an 
arenaceous series, 600 feet thick, consisting of massive sandstones, 
alternating with shales and fredlays, overlying argillaceous and 
carbonaceous deposits, the latter forming the productive portion 
of the coalfield and containing three great coal-seams, traceable 
throughout the district. The Upper or Sandstone senes has 
yielded very few plant-remains from its upper division, but from 
the Lower division a long list of plants is given. A con- 
sideration of the palsobotanical evidence has led to a reelaasifi. 

■ cation of the rocks —Some remarks upon Mr E. A. Newell 
Arber's communication ; on the Clarke collection of fossil plants 
from New South Wales, by Dr F. Kurtz, Agreement was ex¬ 
pressed with Mr Arber's Identification of Rhiptozamites Gotp- 
perii, which was taken to be a synonym of Notggtrathiopsis 
Hislopi. Podozamites elongatuSy however, was regarded as dif¬ 
ferent from A r oeggerathu>psis Hulopi. It was not considered 
that there Is sufficient evidence to warrant the separation of 
Otopttns ovata from Rkacopteru inaequiiaiera t in which species 
it may be retained, perhaps as a variety, Rh. inaequilatera 
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has been found in the Argentine, nnd has been described by 
Gelnitz u Otoptens argentine —On a new boring at Caythorpe 
(Lincolnshire), by Mr. Henry Preston. This bonne, after 
piercing Northampton Sands, passed through 199 feet of Upper 
Lias, 19 feet of Marlstone, and into the Middle Liassic Clays 
With the aid of other shallow wells in the Lincolnshire Lime¬ 
stone, this rock is shown to have a decided dip to the west 
down the face of the escarpment, as though it had settled down 
upon the eroded surface of the Upper Liassic Clay This settle¬ 
ment is probably the cause of a continuous spring flowing from 
the junction, and it ha* given rise to an underestimate of the 
thickness of the Upper Lias. 

Linnean Society, November 6.—Prof S H Vines, F R S , 

f iresident, in the chair.—Mr II. J Elwes, F R S , gave a 
eclure, illustrated by a specially prepared map and lantern 
slides, entitled “Notes of a Natural History Journey in Chile,” 
which he performed in the winter of 1901-02, spending five 
months on the trip The lecturer confined his remarks to the 
country which has only recently become accessible, between 
Mulchen and Puerto Montt From Buqpos Ayres to Santiago 
is a three days’ railway journey, brokeri by the Andme pass 
between Puente del Inca and Salto de Soldado, which has to be 
performed on mules It was evident that the forests which 
cover the mountains and extend into the plain had never 
clothed Lhe outer valleys, though a six hours' ride into the 
mountains will bring the traveller to abundant groves of the 
Chilian “cypress," Libocedrus (hilcnsis The most striking 
plant is Paya toerulta The lecturer visited the beaunful 
gardens of the late Madame Cousino at Lota , on the hill sides, 
large plantations of the Californian Pinas instants are rapidly 
changing the aspect of the country Nothing is more striking 
in the central valley of Chile tranversed by the railway than the 
wonderful growth of introduced trees, which oust the natives. 
Lombardy poplars form avenues along the country roads; 
European oaks, thistles and introduced conifers give the 
Aspect of Italy rather than of South America This region 
may rival California as a fruit-producing country. The Agri¬ 
cultural College at Santiago is excellently found, its equipment 
surpassing anything in England The lecturer visited the Baths 
of Chilian, at an elevation of about 6000 feet, where many 
plants and insects were collected ; here the beech forests clothe 
the mountains, and here also a considerable quantity of the 
curious orchid Chloraea was obtained with some difficulty. 
The long fleshy roots were deeply buried in sand and stones 
amid (he bushes and bamboo, Chusquea andtrta ; those plants 
sent to Kew from Concepcion are growing fairly well At 
Lolco, a farm on the Bio-bio river, may alpme plants were 
found. From Los Arcos past Lago Alumine to the Quillen 
nver, few birds were noted, and mammals were very scarce 
The extraordinary configuration of the rocks was mentioned. 
Early in February, the weather broke and several wet days 
ensued Sin Martin is described as very beautifully situated, 
and will probably hereafter be much resorted to by visitors 
The edge of the great Patagonian pampa wa.s reached where the 
river Limay issues from the Nahuel-Huapi lake; from Puerto 
Blest to Puerto Montt, an easy track is now available, past the 
shores of Lago Frio, where Fttzroya patagomea was noted ; 
from this lake, a magnificent view of Tronador volcano was 
obtained, the glaciers of which on the west side descend Lo about 
2000 feet near Casapanque , avalanches were constantly falling 
from the mountain's precipices, with a noise which gave rise to 
its name Here were beech trees, and a growth of Gunnera 
chiUnsu on the debris brought by the glacier, which was found 
to be of extreme interest Lago Todos Santos is buried in 
forest. 

Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, November fS, — 
Mr. Charles Bailey, president, in the chair.—A paper by 
Mr. Lionel Adams on a contribution to our knowledge of the 
mole (Talpa Suropaea) was communicated by Mr. W. E Hoyle. 
The writer, who has been studying the mole for the last four 
years in the neighbourhood of Stafford, called attention to the 
singular neglect of this interesting species by naturalists since 
the time of Le Court (the well-known scientific mole catcher) and 
Geoflroy Saint-Hilaire at the beginning of the lost century, the 
statements of these observers having been accepted by subse¬ 
quent writers—with trifling exceptions—without any attempt 
at verification. The mole has been credited with making its 
** fortress " on a uniform plan, with exactly the same number of 
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galleries and runB communicating with the nest in precisely the 
same way, but the writer pointed out that, though he had 
dissected more than 300 fortresses, he had never found two alike 
or a single one corresponding to the time-honoured figure in 
the text-books His observations showed that the tunnels in the 
interior of the fortress are not contrived as a means of escape 
from enemies, but are merely formed incidentally in the process 
of excavation and in piling up the superincumbent mound. 
There is, however, one exception to this, viz the “ boltrun, 1 ' 
which is a tunnel leading out of the bottom of the nest. The 
conclusion was also arrived at that, though the mole is not 
actually blind, its power of vision is extremely limited and it 
finds its prey by scent alone Instances were given of the mole 
eating the eggs of pheasants and partridges, after having under¬ 
mined the nests, a fact which had hitherto escaped notice — 
Mr F F. Laidlaw read a paper on some new species of marine 
planarians from Torres Strait and the Pacific 

Tarts 

Academy of Sciences, November 17.—M Albert Gaudry 
in the chair.—On the impurities in compressed oxygen, and on 
their effect on combustions carried out in the calorimetric bomb, 
by M Berthelot Commercial compressed oxygen appears to 
be made in three ways, from barium peroxide, peroxide of 
manganese together with an alkaline hydrate and by the electro¬ 
lysis of water Samples of gas prepared in these three ways 
were examined for oxides of carbon, hydrogen and hydrocarbons, 
with the result that the amounts of these impurities were found 
to be too small to have any effect on the use of the gas for 
calorimetric determinations, and even when used for the estima¬ 
tion of carbon and hydrogen no error is introduced except in the 
case of the oxygen prepared electrolytically, when an appreciable 
amount of hydrogen may be present for which a correction is 
necessary —On the recent publications of the Observatory of 
Paris “Stellar Catalogue,’’ part iv ; “Photographic Cata¬ 
logue,” \ol 1. , Annafes, Observations of 1898 , Mt moires (23) ; 
and Bulletin ol the International Committee (3), by M Lcewy 
—On the determination of the exact position of a mercury 
meniscus illuminated by a bundle of horizontal rays, by M, G 
Lippmann The difficulties of determining the exact position 
of a mercury surface are well known, and various devices have 
been suggested for overcoming them The method suggested 
by the author is to illuminate the surface of the mercury hy a 
bundle of horizontal light rays, formed by a collimator placed 
approximately in a line with lhe reading telescope The outline 
of the mercury meniscus is then seen as a perfectly sharp line, 
and good observations can he made with a microscope 
furnished with a micrometer eyepiece The extreme variation 
of a set of ten observations earned out in this way was o 005 mm., 
with a mean error of about o 0025 mm—A simplificalion of 
Foucault’s pendulum, by M d’Arsonval The form described 
was designed by M Cannivel, and is noteworthy for its sim¬ 
plicity and cheapness —The localisation of normal arsenic in 
some organs of animals and plants, by M Armand Gautier. The 
author has applied the methods previously described by him Lo 
the examination of the feathers of birds, some marine and fresh¬ 
water algce, coal, sea-water and rocks. The conclusion is drawn 
that arsenic appears to be as widely spread as nitrogen and 
phosphorus It is invariably found, although in small pro¬ 
portion, in primitive rocks, soil, sea-water, plants, especially in 
algae, and in terrestrial and marine animals In the latter, it is 
especially localised in those organs of ectodermic origin which 
are concerned with sensation and reproduction —On the specific 
differences between the two diseases Nagano, and Mai de Caderas , 
by MM A. Laveran and F Mesnil. These two diseases have 
many points of resemblance, but on close examination prove to 
be two specifically distinct diseases.—Effect of the excision of 
the madreporite in starfish, by M V Delagc.—On the law of 
pressures in cannon, by M E Vallier.—On the analogy between 
the X-rays and the Hertzian oscillations, by M T. Duhem.— 
On the recent sunset glows at Bordeaux, by M E Esclangon. 
The facts observed do not fit in with the hypothesis of cosmic 
dust either of terrestrial or extra-terrestrial origin The effects 
produced can be belter explained by the assumption of the 
production of finely divided ice particles in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere j the Budden disappearance of the phenomenon 
was found to correspond with a sudden rise of temperature.— 
On the approximate representation of Amotions, by M. W. 
Stekloff —On the structure of finite groups, by M. E. Carton — 
On bipolar electrodes, by MM. Andre Brochet and C. L. 
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Baril let—On the time conitant character is tic of the disappear¬ 
ance of the radio-activity induced by radium in a dosed space, 
by M P Cune.—On atmospheric hydrogen, by M, A. Leduc. 
Confirmation of the view recently expressed by Lord Rayleigh 
that the actual amount of hydrogen free in the atmosphere is 
only about one-sixth to one-eighth that given by M. Gautier — 
On Lhe oxalomolybdites, by M. Bailhacne.—Some remarks on 
nmsculamine, a base denved from muscles, by M. S. Postemak. 
The base recently described by MM Etard and Vila, and which 
thfcy isolated from the products of hydrolysis of the muscle of 
veal, appears from Its properties and analysis to be identical 
with cadavenne, pcntamethylenediamine, And hence 11 not 
triamlne as supposed by MM Etard and Vila It would, how¬ 
ever appear to be the hrat example of the direct formation of 
cadavenne by Lhe hydrolysis of an albuminoid by means of 
adds —On the variation in Lhe reserve hydrocarbons in the 
stem and root or ligneous plants, by M Leclerc du Sablon — 
Landolphia Pierres considered as a source of caoutchouc, by M. 
Henri Hua.—The influence of organic materials on the develop¬ 
ment and anatomical stiuclure of some phanerogams, by M 
Jules Laurent The author has shown in previous publications 
that certain organic materials, such as glucose, saccharose and 
inert sugar, form excellent food substances for green plants. 
These results are now extended to glycerol and humic acid — 
The analogy between the Carpathians and the Alps, by M 
Maurice Lugeon.—The electrolysis of metallic salts in Lhe 
tissues, by M. Andrd Poey — An apparatus for determining the 
duration of luminous impressions on the retina, by M. Maurice 
Dupont The apparatus described has been applied to the 
determination of the duration of lhe persistence of images on 
the retina, under normal conditions and in pathological cases,— 
The production of sleep and of general anaesthesia by electric,? 
currents, by M S. Leduc The production of sleep and of 
general anesthesia in animals by means of electric currents has 
been described in a previous paper, but the method gave rise to 
some pain at the commencement; by introducing InLo the 
circuit a rheoBtat without self-induction, and taking from three 
to live minutes to attain the full intensity of the current, these 
inconveniences can be removed —The reproduction of an 
unlimited number of phonograms in wax for phonographic 
museums, by M L Azoulay —The production of fixed colours 
on all kinds of leather by the use of salts of molybdenum 
combined with tanning materials, by M. Emm. Pozzi-Escot. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1902. 


DR. NANSEN'S OCEANOGRAPHY OF THE 
NORTH POLAR BASIN 
The Norwegian North Polar Expedition 1893-1896, 
Scientific Results Edited by Fridtjof Nansen Vol. in, 
Published by the Fridtjof Nansen Fund for the Ad- | 
vancement of Science Pp xu + 428 , 88 Plates i 

(London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1902 ) 1 

HIS volume discusses at great length the not very j 
numerous observations on the physical conditions ! 
of the water in the Arctic Sea which were made on board 
the From during her memorable drift. The matter is | 
dealt with in two memoirs, both by Dr. Nansen, the first 
on the oceanography of the North Polar Basin, the 
second on hydrometers and the surface tension of liquids 
The second memoir may be considered as an appendix 
10 the first, a great part of which also deals with methods 
and discusses experiments earned out after the return of 
the expedition 

We must, in the first place, express gratiLude to Dr, 
Nansen for his choice of the English language as the 
medium by which the official account of his expedition 
15 made public , a choice which brings at least this 
reward, that his volumes will find their natural place 
beside the magnificent record of the Challenger expedition. 

It is natural to look at the contents of this volume 
from the separate points of view of methods and 
results. As to methods, it must be confessed that 
the key-note is one of regret mingled with hope 
“What might have been” if the experience gained 
during the voyage had been available before it started 
is insisted upon almost too much , and we are j 
sometimes tempted to forget, in dealing with the results, j 
that the high degree of possible precision lay latent in 
the melhods and was not actually attained Dr Nansen, 
indeed, loses no opportunity of disclaiming higher accu- | 
racy than his instruments as they were handled could 1 
give, and we have rarely seen a scientific rnan more | 
candid in blaming himself for neglecting precautions j 
which, after all, few specialists in his subject, if any, 
thought necessary at the time of his departure. 

The methods most fully dealt with are those of deter¬ 
mining the temperature and density of sea-water at 
various depths. Two methods of observing the tem¬ 
perature were usually used, one involving the use of 
the Pettersson insulating water-bottle and the other the 
reversing thermometer on Negretti and Zambra’s principle 
The insulating water-bottle is an apparatus which encloses 
at a given depth a large sample of water, partly in a 
central tube, partly between the members of a senes of 
concentric outer tubes having no communication between 
them. It is thus apparent that before the temperature 
n the inner tube can change, the temperature of each 
of the concentric water-jackets must be changed to a 
greater degree. The important question is how long a 
time may be allowed to elapse before the temperature in 
the inner tube changes by an amount appreciable on the 
thermometer. The actual water-bottle used on the voyage 
was lost, and its constants could not be tested. Two other 
water-bottles of apparently identical construction gave on 
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examination distinctly different results, and differences 
were also found when the external temperature was 
changed in various ways. It seems probable, however, 
that with one of the improved water-bottles on this prin¬ 
ciple, the constants of which have been elaborately 
determined before use, it may be possible to arrive at 
temperature readings to something approaching the 
hundredth of a centigrade degree , but this will be the 
result of applying many corrections, some of considerable 
magnitude. The question is not definitely settled, but 
it is clear at least that no error exceeding one-tenth of a 
centigrade degree should occur with a water-bottle of 
this description when skilfully handled The peculiar 
virtues and failings of the Negretti and Zambra reversing 
thermometer are familiar to all who have had occasion 
to use that beautiful but capricious instrument for deep- 
sea work Dr, Nansen discusses the various corrections 
which have to be applied, and in their case also he 
suggests improvements which should lead to increased 
precision and certainty. For the Fram expedition, the 
reversing thermometers gave readings the error of which 
in almost all cases could be guaranteed not to exceed 
± o n 1C 

The determination of density received a great deal of 
attention, for just as Dr Nansen believes that observ¬ 
ations of sea-temperature should be correct to one- 
hundredth of a centigrade degree, so he believes that 
the density of sea-water should be obtained with a degree 
of precision sufficient to indicate a difference as small as 
one unit in the fifth place of decimal?, when the density 
of distilled water is taken as unity But in the case 
of density, as in that of temperature, the results of 
the Fram did not realise the desired ideal. The in¬ 
vestigation as to why this was so occupied much time 
and led to the interesting study in hydrometry which 
forms the second paper. We cannot follow the experi¬ 
ments in detail, and it must suffice to say that the 
villain of the piece was finally exposed and found to be 
grease Variations in surface tension due to observing 
with unwashed hands or wiping the hydrometer with a 
towel not above reproach led to the most distressing 
irregularities It was shown that an ordinary stem- 
reading hydrometer could give good results if the glass 
was perfectly clean and the surface of the water swept 
free from impurities by careful brushing with a piece of 
clean paper. But better results can be obtained by using 
hydrometers of total immersion, which act in the heart of 
the liquid untroubled by surface tension or capillarity 
Dr Nansen finds the best results when using a jar with 
vacuum jacket on the principle employed by Prof Dewar 
for handling liquid air, thus preventing change of tem¬ 
perature by radiation The stemless hydrometer is 
weighted so as just to fioat in the sample of sea-water, 
the temperature of which is read by means of a very 
sensitive thermometer. The temperature is then raised 
by stirring with a tube containing warm water, and the 
exact temperature at which the hydrometer begins to 
sink is noted ; a tube of cold water is then used aB a 
stirring rod until the hydrometer begins to rise again, and 
thus by one or two operations the temperature at which 
the sample has the precise density of the weighted hy¬ 
drometer can be ascertained with high precision. Other 
methods of determining salinity were tried on board, the 
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refrac to meter and an apparatus for measuring electrical 
resistance having been experimented with Doth gave 
fair results, but were troublesome and consequently not 
vnuch used. The electrical method required the use of a 
-standard solution of potassium chloride the resistance of 
which was balanced against that of the sample by means 
of a slide-wire Wheatstone's bridge, a telephone being 
used instead of a galvanometer In the long run, the 
indications of the stem-reading hydrometers had to be 
relied on for the tables of specific gravity and salinity 
published in the memoir. 

Samples of sea-water were brought back for chemical 
analysis, but they were not numerous enough to enable 
any definite conclusions to be drawn So far as they 
went, they showed great similarity between the chemical 
composition of the salts in Arctic Sea water and in 
average ocean water, the freezing of the surface appear¬ 
ing to exercise very little selective action on the dissolved 
salts, 

The observations of temperature and density are printed 
in full with critical remarks, and the data are utilised to 
throw light on the circulation of the water m the North 
Polar Basin, the results of other expeditions being con¬ 
sidered simultaneously, so far as they affect the Tegion 
under discussion. Dr Nansen endeavours to arrive at 
the circulation of water in the sea by calculating the 
density in sm(u and representing this on maps and sec¬ 
tions by isopyknals, which bear the same relation to the 
•circulation of the sea that isobars do to the circulation of 
the air, and by lBOsteres or lines of equal specific volume 
The flow of water is deviated from the direction of the 
density gradient, both for horizontal and vertical move¬ 
ment, by the rotation of the earth, and the amount of 
this deviation being calculated, it is possible to estimate 
the circulatory force of the sea due to differences of 
density alone, supposing that there was no wind. Hut 
the wind, acting on the surface water or even on the ice, 
probably has a greater influence on the movement of the 
water than theisopyknal gradient ; hence a large part of 
the discussion is occupied by the consideration of Lhe 
wind-drift and its rotational deviation It is quite im¬ 
possible in the limited space of a review to enter criti¬ 
cally into the methods by which Dr. Nansen arrives at 
Ins conclusions \ indeed, the only criticism we are pre¬ 
pared to make is that he has perhaps given too much 
detad, erring towards diffuseness rather than towards 
conciseness. However, we can give no more concise 
statement of the general conclusion as to the Arctic Sea 
than in Dr. Nansen's own words — 

11 We have thus, in our discussion of the distribution of 
salinity and temperature in the North Polar Basin, 
arrived at the conclusion that there are at least four 
Bystems of currents in a vertical section from the surface 
to the bottom, along the route of the Fram l viz, 

“(1) A surface current of water with low salinity (from 
about 29 per mille to 32 per mille), perhaps 20m or 30m. 
deep, running towards the north-west and west , 

“ (2) An underlying, slow current of water with a 
lighter salinity and a very low temperature, running in a 
different direction, and consisting of surface water from 
other parts of the Polar Sea The absolute minimum of 
temperature is situated in this current, at about 50m or 
60m. , 

“(3) A current of relatively warm water with salinities 
of from 35 1 per mille to 35 3 per mille, coming from the 
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Gulf Stream west of Spitsbergen, and running towards 
the east at depths below 250m., the maximum of tem- 
being situated in the water of this current at 
' from 350m to 450m , and 
n extremely slow current of colder water, Ailing 
the deepest part of the basin between 900m. or 1000m. 
and the bottom. This water is the heaviest water of 
the preceding current, which has been cooled down and 
has sunk towards the bottom ; it has a salinity of about 
35 29 per mille. It is possible that this water forma to 
some extent a spiral current under the preceding cur¬ 
rent, running in a similar direction,” 

The relation between the water of the North Polar 
Basin and that of the Norwegian Sea requires additional 
observations before it can be fully explained, and at 
every step of the discussion new questions are raised 
which future investigations must settle. 

The fresh surface layer of water in the Arctic Sea is 
attributed by Dr Nansen mainly to the inflow from the 
great rivers of Siberia. In the mass of very slightly 
warmer water Ailing the vast hollow of the central Arctic 
Sea below the zone of maximum temperature, there is un- 
undoubtedly a small but distinct rise of temperature 
towards the bottom, and this is attributed to the influence 
of the internal heat of the earth. 

We feel that it has been possible to give only an 
inadequate idea of the value and originality of this great 
contribution to oceanography, and we have laid stress 
rather on the methods than the results, because it is by 
the experience gamed in arriving at these methods that 
Dr. Nansen, as Director of the International Marine 
Laboratory, will be able to make the physical work of 
the International Council for the Study of the Sea fuller 
and more accurate than any similar oceanographical 
investigation that has gone before it. 

H R. M. 
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ANIMAL HISTOLOGY, 


Lehr buck der vergleiehenden Histologu der Tiere. By 
Dr Karl Camillo Schneider. Pp. xiv + 988 (Jena 
Gustav Fischer, 1902.) Price 24 marks. 


V\TE have only one serious fault to find with this book 
and it reflects no discredit on the author. That any 
book should be issued to the public in such a form that 
the mere operation of cutting the leaves—to say nothing 
of perusing the pages—involves its falling to pieces can 
only be characterised as a grave fault, although it is 
common in scientific books which are “ made in 
Germany 11 Another fault usual in books hailing from 
the same quarter, and against which we have frequently 
protested, is absent in this one, for it contains an index, 
although not a very complete or well-arranged index. 
For example, we find “ mehrreihiges Epithel,” 
11 mehrschichtiges Epithel,” indexed, not with “Epithel” 
the substantive, but in the alphabetical situation of the 
adjective, where no one would think of looking for them. 
The art and science of index making has not, it must be 
confessed, up to the present made much progress in 
Germany, a fact the more remarkable since it is the 
country which beyond all others is a producer of books 
imperatively demanding efficient indices. 

For the work itself as a text-book of comparative 
histology we have nothing but praise. The letterpress 
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is well written and well printed, and the illustrations 
are numerous and accurate, and are also beautifully 
reproduced. By far the majority are original, although 
the author has, not unwisely, availed himself of good 
figures by other workers, especially in the domain of 
vertebrate histology, which has hitherto been more 
completely exploited than that of lnvertebrata, Such a 
book as this fills an important hiatus in our series of text¬ 
books, and it is to be hoped that before long we 
shall see an English translation. It is certainly strange, 
considering the importance of the subject and the 
necessity that so many workers must have felt to be 
informed regarding what is known as to the minute 
structure of the tissues and organs in this or that class 
of animals, that no effort has been made, since the 
work of Leydig, which was published as long ago as 
the middle of the last century, to furnish, on modern lines, 
such an account of minute structure as is ably given by 
Dr. Schneider in this volume Oppel's 11 Vergleichende 
Hvstologie” deals, it is true, with a part of ihe subject, but 
in a different manner, giving an account, more or less 
historical and bibliographical, of researches which have 
been made into the structure of particular organs and 
groups of organs in Vertebrata, with occasional original 
observations interspered , while in the book before us 
we find a description of structure founded mainly on 
the author’s own observations on certain types in each 
class of the animal kingdom, and merely supplemented 
by occasional references to the work of other authors 
Both methods have their value. That of Oppel tends to 
produce a book which is a veritable storehouse of 
information on the more limited subject with which it 
deals, but it suffers from the disadvantage that such 
a work must necessarily be enormously bulky and 
proportionately slow in coming to completion, and as a 
matter of fact Oppel’s book, two or three volumes of 
which have already been noticed in NAiUKE, is not only 
very far from that stage, but it would almost appear—from 
the present rate of progress—that the end would never 
be reached aL all , whereas in the work before us we have 
an account of the minute structure of all classes of 
animals which is, so far as it goes, complete, and is 
not unduly large considering the vast extent of the 
subject 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Schneider's work is com¬ 
pounded of three distinct parts, each of which might very 
well have been published as a separate book. The first 
of these —under the terms " Cytology ” and " Organology ” 
—comprehends an account of the structure of the tissues 
and organs of animals in general, the resemblances and 
differences being duly noted ; it is, in fact, a general 
minute anatomy of the animal kingdom. The third or 
special part, which occupies by far the largest bulk, is also 
purely histological, but the minute structure is dealt with 
class by class, beginning with Ponfera and ending with 
Vertebrata There is in this some unavoidable repetition 
of the matter contained in the first part. On the other 
hand, the second part—which is termed “ Architektomk ” 
—is not histological at all,but morphological. It deals with 
the forms of Metazoa and their mode of production, and 
also includes the consideration of their classification, and 
such questions as the formation of species and the causes 
of variation. All this might very well have been omitted 
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in a work dealing with histology—that is to say, a know¬ 
ledge of the subject might very well have been assumed 
—in which case the bulk of the volume would have been 
reduced to more manageable proportions. Moreover, it 
could have been further reduced by a great diminution 
of the bibliography, which, although extensive, merely 
amounts to a collection of titles, for the papers given in 
it are not specifically referred to in the text The value 
of such a list is not apparent, since at best it is sure to be 
incomplete and could, in fact, be readily compiled more 
efficiently from well-known publications accessible to every¬ 
one It will appeal to authors who do not take the trouble 
to search out their own references or to verify them for 
themselves, but adds no real scientific value to a work of 
this sort unless the papers quoted have a direct bearing on 
points treated in the book itself There are always to be 
found in the compilation of such lists sins both of omission 
and of commission—papers of a trivial and unimportant 
character included, and others of considerable importance 
omitted altogether. A bibliography, to be of actual 
value to the readers of a book, must not only have a general 
relationship to the subject-matter of the work, but a direct 
specific relationship to the detailed statements and 
conclusions of the author As examples of what biblio¬ 
graphies in works on morphology should be like, those 
given in Balfour's "Comparative Embryology” and in 
Minot’s " Human Embryology " may be instanced With 
such as these, which add a definite value to the works 
which they complete, a bibliography like that in the work 
under review, even although it contains 36 pages of titles, 
contrasts unfavourably. In most other respects, Dr. 
Schneider’s book is to be commended as a creditable 
attempt to supply a want which has been long felt, but 
which, no doubt, the magnitude of the task has hitherto 
deterred others from embarking upon. 

It should, however, be stated that the author’s method 
is dogmatic rather than critical, and that in disputed and 
controversial questions he gives the views of the Vienna 
school of hisLologists, to which he himself belongs, 
without, as a rule, so much as hinting that other views are 
held. If this is a fault, it is one which can be easily 
forgiven to the author of a text-book, for at least it 
tends to prevent a confusion of ideas on the part of the 
learner, to diminish the bulk of the work, and generally to 
present its contents in a more readable form, and one 
more useful to the average student 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
The World and the Individual. First St net The 
Four Historical Conaption\ of Being By Josiah 
Royce, Ph D Pp xvi + 588 (New York The 
Macmillan Company , London Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd , 1900.) Trice T2j. 6 d net. 

The World and the Individual. Second Series ; Nature , 
Alan^ and the Moral Order By Josiah Royce, Ph D. 
Pp. xvu -f- 480 (New York ' The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany , London Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 1901 ) Price 
1 2s 6 d. net. 

N the first scries of these remarkable Gifford lectures, 
Prof Royce gives us tbe broad outlines of an ontology 
which serves as the philosophical basis for the special 
discussion of cosmological and ethical problems contained 
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in his second volume. As a contribution to the investi¬ 
gation of ultimate metaphysical issues, Prof. Royce’s first 
volume, like previous works by the same writer, deserves 
high commendation for the frequent grace of its style and 
the freshness and freedom from unnecessary technicalities 
with which the problems are presented to the reader. 
Metaphysics has a bad name with the cultivated public 
in general on the score of aridity and unintelligibility, 
but there is noLhing in Prof. Royce’s lectures that a 
thoughtful man of ordinary education should find unduly 
difficult or repellent, and there is much that every such 
man must find of the highest importance. Writing from 
a standpoint which may roughly be described as that of 
Hegelian idealism, but in entire freedom from mechanical 
adhesion to a master, and often with marked individual 
originality, Prof. Royce gives us a most instructive dis¬ 
cussion of the different senses which have, in the history 
of human thought, been put upon the concept of Being 
We are led by consideration of the complementary errors 
of realism and mysticism to the definition of real existence 
in Kantian terms as the valid, that which accords with 
the conditions of a “ possible experience ” But validity 
or genuine possibility must, again, rest on a basis of actual 
existence as part of a real experience , hence Prof. Royce 
conducts us from the third, or Kantian, to his own, the 
fourth, definition of real existence as the completed pur¬ 
pose or meaning of an idea Space forbids detailed 
examination of his line of argument, but there are perhaps 
two main positions of the writer which seem hardly satis¬ 
factory as stated It is not made sufficiently clear how 
it can be an “ idea, 1 ’ in any recognised sense of the word, 
which ultimately sets all selective attention to work, 
and generally the relation between thought and will 
is left in some obscurity. Thus, both in the first and 
second senes of lectures, Prof. Royce often seems to 
imply the very doubtful view that voluntary attention is 
the same thing as a volition to attend, but he nowhere 
explicitly states his position on the question A minor 
peculiarity in the first senes, which is perhaps open to 
attack, is the use made of certain logical theories in 
cnticising the Kantian conception of reality Prof Royce 
might reconsider, in the light of objections with which he 
is no doubt familiar, but which he nowhere meets, the 
view, adopted by him from the writers on symbolic logic, 
of the universal proposition as a negative existential 
judgment 

To the professed metaphysician the most important 
thing in the two volumes will be the supplementary essay 
to vol. l, in which ingenious use is made of the modern 
theory of infinite senes, as expounded by Dedekind and 
others, as the basis of a defence of the conception of the 
Absolute as a Self against the negative dialectic of Mr. 
F. H. Bradley. The argument cannot be dealt with here, 
but one difficulty may be noted. Prof. Royce, if I under¬ 
stand him rightly, assumes a very direct relation between 
validity and actuality. He appears to take it for granted 
that if you can reason about an infinite senes in mathe¬ 
matics, it must be possible for that series to be actually 
summed, or again, that every proposition of an in¬ 
finite series of propositions which would be true if made 
must actually be thought by some mind. As the infinite 
series of such minds, according to Prof. Royce’s view, in 
its entirety makes up the mind of God, it would seem to 
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follow that the infinities intellectus Dei , which we are 
assured knows all that we know, just as we know it, is like 
nothing so much as an infinitely extended Bradshaw's 
Guide without an index. Before we can adopt this view, 
we need, I think, a more searching investigation into the 
relation of mathematical truth to actual fact than Prof. 
Royce has supplied. Is it, after all, allowable to assume 
without criticism that mathematical conceptions must be 
the exact counterpart of actual existence? 

In the second senes of his lectures, Prof Royce uses 
the metaphysical standpoint secured in the first volume 
as the basis for a striking theory of the real character of 
the processes which appear to our senses as the physical 
order. His general thesis is one which seems inevitable 
if we accept the premisses of idealism, that what we per¬ 
ceive as physical nature is a vast society of purposive 
and intelligent beings, which appears to us to be a dead 
mechanism simply because we have no direct insight 
into the special nature of the purposive life which ani¬ 
mates it In connection with this general thesis, Prof. 
Royce supplies an invaluable criticism of the notion of 
uniformity or “natural law" and a most suggestive at¬ 
tempt at a philosophical interpretation of the empirical 
facts of evolution 

The concluding essays of the series contain a striking 
vindication of the doctrine of moral freedom and an in¬ 
genious argument for human immortality, in a sense 
rather different from that commonly put on the term. I 
hope it is not ungracious, in the presence of such a wealth 
of suggestive discussion of topics of vital interest, to 
suggest that Prof Royce's psychology is sometimes of a 
doubtful kind. More than once he seems to make the 
contrast between my self as it is in time and my “ self in 
eternity," with its complete insight into the solution of the 
problems my temporal sell finds insoluble, so sharp as to 
amount to a positive ascription of two distinct types of 
existence to the same individual His eternal self be¬ 
comes, especially in the last lecture, so much a sort of 
lesser god, and so remote from the struggling, perplexed 
creature I know as my temporal self, that it is not quite 
easy to see how the two can ultimately be one His 
doctrine of sin, deeply true as many of his statements are 
felt to be, again, seems to me to involve the already men¬ 
tioned confusion between attending voluntarily and willing 
to attend Lastly, the argument for the temj>oral im¬ 
mortality of every self might perhaps be found hardly 
consistent with the admission of the temporal origination 
of new selves by evolution. Does not evolution involve 
the disappearance of selves in precisely the same sense 
in which it involves their origination ? Prof Royce's 
argument, if pressed, ought to prove immortality ex parte 
ante as well as ex parte post , And, in view of his 
general acceptance of a clarified Christianity, it is not 
improper to ask whether Prof. Royce agrees with all 
serious forms of Christian doctrine in recognising the 
possibility that some selves may be finally 11 lost," and, 
if so, how he interprets such ultimate loss Misgivings 
of this kind, however, need in no way detract from our 
admiration of the courage with which Prof. Royce has 
essayed the task of bringing idealistic philosophy into line 
with the positive results of empirical science, and of the 
vast originality and ability with which that task has been, 
on the whole, executed. The Gifford trustees are indeed 
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to be congratulated on having been the immediate causes 
of the publication of three such works as the Gifford 
lectures of Profs Ward, Royce and James There have 
been Tew equally important additions to English philo¬ 
sophical speculation in recent years A E, Tam or 


THE PARALLEL RUNNING OF 
ALTERNA TORS 

Der ParalUlbetneb von Wechsehirommaschmen By Dr 
Gustav Bemschke Pp. 55. (Brunswick . Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn, 1902 ) Price M 1.20. 

HE second volume of “ Elektrotechnik in Einzel- 
Darstellungen,” of which the first was mentioned 
in these columns some time ago, appears in the above 
form and fully sustains, if it does not surpass, the 
excellent character of the first volume Besides the 
general normal parallel running of alternators, including, 
of course, polyphase machines, the disturbing influences 
which make parallel running difficult or impossible 
are discussed. To the mathematically inclined, the 
theoretical explanation of the phenomena met with m 
the parallel running of alternating-current machinery 
offers exceptional opportunity for a fine display of 
mathematical calculations and formul.i* Fortunately, 
Ur. Bemschke is not so inclined, and in his preface 
declares that the physical explanation of the phenomena 
appeals more direcjly^ to one’s intelligence than the 
mathematical, and that, in the cases under consideration, 
the swinging and falling out of step of alternators, the 
mathematical method is not much good, as it is not 
possible thereby to prophesy whether two machines will 
run in parallel or not This is, of course, what has been 
found in practice, and it js now usual in the construction 
of alternators to so design them that means for the 
prevention of swinging (Le Blanc’s damping rings) can be 
placed in position should it prove necessary The author 
is to be particularly congratulated on chapters x and xi , 
in which these matters are discussed, for the very clear 
and logical manner in which he has put them. 

As an introduction, the first three chapters of the book 
deal with the parallel running of continuous-current 
machinery, and the question of motor current and division 
of the load between the parallel 9ets. With continuous- 
current generators, the division of the load between the 
machines is a question for the switchboard attendant, 
who simply has to regulate the exciting currents, the 
steam-engine governors doing the rest. With alternators, 
the task becomes more difficult, for not only have we the 
additional necessity of the machines being in synchronism 
one with the other, but also the proper division of the 
load between the generators can only be attained by con¬ 
current adjustment of both the exciting current and the 
steam admission. This is due to the fact that increase 
of the excitation of the unloaded machine is not followed 
by a diminution in speed due to current flowing, followed 
by a greater admission of steam, as in a direct-current 
machine, as the alternator is kept at the same speed 
always, being in synchronism. The proper division of 
the load between the alternators becomes, therefore, 
largely the work of the engine-driver, acting under the 
instructions received from the switchboard attendant, 
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while the latter has to see that the wattless current 
given by the machines is kept at a minimum by the 
proper regulation of the exciting currents In accordance 
with German practice, the author recommends the use of 
an indicating wattmeter or power-factor indicator on 
each machine to control the power factor This has 
not been the usual practice in England, as the matter 
can just as well be done by regulating to minimum 
current on the machine ammeters. To day, recording 
power-factor indicators are being demanded in England, 
this is presumably to enable the engineer to have a check 
on his assistants. They are also, so far as we are aware, 
only for use on circuits off which synchronous substation 
machinery is running, where the question of power 
factor is of greater importance than in the case now 
considered 

We can now only refer to the other chapters in the 
book, which treat of the influence of the shape of the 
current and electromotive force curves, the electrical 
connections for parallel running with diagrams, synchron¬ 
isers, under which vie did not find a description of the 
Lincoln synchroniser, which we think is an omission, 
parallel running of machines situated on the same axil, 
and of alternators driven by gas engines We can 
warmly recommend the book to all who seek trust¬ 
worthy and detailed information on this important 
engineering subject C C G 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Hand- und zur Ausfuhrung physiko- 

chcntiSLher Messungen . By W Ostwald und R 

Luther Zweite Auflage Bp xu -I- 492 (Leipzig 
W Engelmann ) Price net 
The second edition of this well-known work will un¬ 
doubtedly be welcomed by a large circle of students and 
teachers, the more so since for some time the first edition 
has been out of print The cooperation of the original 
author with Dr Luther in the production of the second 
edition has resulted in a considerable number of changes 
being made in the book ; a new work is, in fact, the 
result Dr Luther’s long experience as demonstrator and 
later as subdirector of the Physico-chemical Institute at 
Leipzig has made him specially fitted for this collabor¬ 
ation, and the value of the book is greatly enhanced by 
the results of his daily contact with the practical diffi¬ 
culties of students engaged in physico-chemical work. 

In the new edition, the headings of the first fifteen 
chapters agree with those of the first issue. Considerable 
changes have, however, been made in detail by the intro¬ 
duction of new matter The sixteenth chapter of the 
original edition is represented by five chapters in the 
present one, the headings of which are respectively 
electrical measurements, electromotive force, conductivity 
of electrolytes (dielectric constant), quantity of electricity 
and transport number and finally electrical measuremen 
of temperature. In this portion of the book, the chief work 
of reconstruction has been performed The twentieth 
chapter deals with chemical dynamics, and a new chapter 
has been added on the application of physico-chemical 
methods to chemical questions. 

Noteworthy alterations in detail are the introduction of 
a number of new tables of useful data, the use of the new 
unit for the expression of conductivity values and the 
inclusion of copious references to original papers dealing 
with the subject-matter in hand. Special forms of ap¬ 
paratus and details of manipulation which cannot be 
included in a practical text book of anything like modest 
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dimensions are thus placed within easy reach of the 
student. 

Although so rich in material, one or two omissions 
might with advantage be remedied in a future edition. 
In the chapter on measurement of pressure, no apparatus 
such as tne differential manometer suitable for the 
measurement of very small pressures is described. The 
methods and apparatus so frequently employed in the 
investigation of transition phenomena of different kinds 
should also find a place Such are the use of the Bremer- 
Frowein tensnneter, the dilatometer, the electric transi¬ 
tion cell, &c. Apart from these omissions, the book is 
undoubtedly excellent It will be found invaluable to 
teacher and student alike, and should find a place in every 
chemical and physical laboratory. H M D. 

London Birds and Other Sketches. By T. Digby Pigott. 

New and enlarged edition Pp xui 4 - 2t6 , illustrated, 

(London : £ Arnold, 1902.) Price ys. 6d. 

Mr. Pigott is of opinion that every man, especially as 
he grows older, ought to have a 11 hobby," his own being 
the observation of birds in their native haunts. That he 
ha 9 recorded the results of these observations in a 
manner acceptable to the public taste may be taken for 
granted from the fact of his book having reached a third 
edition Whether, indeed, he is treating of ihe wood- 
pigeons in Kensington Gardens, of the gulls and 
cormorants on the ornamental water in St. James’s Park, 
of London insects, of the bearded tit in the Norfolk fens 
or of the sea-birds of the Shetlands and Fame Islands, 
the author is equally interesting; while the exquisite 
frontispiece by Mr. Tnorburn and the other illustrations 
confer an additional attraction on a very charming little 
volume. In several instances, as in the case of gulls 
essaying to perch on the trees in St. James’s Park, Mr 
Pigott has new facts regarding bird life to place before his 
readers. The statement that rooks are not likely again 
to build in Kensington Gardens will be read with regret 
by all. On the other hand, bird-lovers will learn with 
pleasure that the bearded tit is on the increase m the 
Norfolk reed-brakes Among the most interesting 
chapters in the volume are those on birds nesting in the 
Shetlands and bird life in St Kilda 

It is, perhaps, a pity that the author did not get some 
professional ornithologist to look through his proofs 
Had this been done, we should not have found the king¬ 
fisher, the swift and the nightjar classed as " Passeres * 
(p. 253) or »“ Regulus ” given as the name of the wren 
(p. 22), while the statement (p. 5) that the shrikes form a 
link between other passerines and the birds of prey 
would perhaps have been modified R L. 

How to Buy a Camera. By H C Shelley Pp xu + 144 

The 41 How to Buy” Senes (London- George 

Newnes, Ltd , 1902 ) Price is. 6 d. net 
There are no doubt many people who would have con¬ 
tinued to practise photography if they had had the advice 
contained in this handy little volume. The amateur has 
been, and is now, too often led to invest his money in a 
camera the size and bulk of which renders it impossible 
for him to carry it about and use except with great incon¬ 
venience. The utility, and therefore the value, of a 
camera to the average photographer is gauged by its 
facility of erection, lightness and portability, and when 
these qualities <are combined with good workmanship in 
every respect^photography becomes a pleasure. In the 
present book, foe author gives some very sound advice 
to the would-be photographer, and he has not forgotten 
to bear in mind the different sizes of pockets which have 
to be considered. Chapters are devoted to each of the 
principal items that the photographer requires, and the 
author seems to have shown a very fair and impartial 
judgment in his suggestions as to the best or most ser¬ 
viceable articles to be purchased. A thorough perusal of 
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this book will effectively help anyone who wishes to take 
up this delightful subject, either as a hobby or as an aid 
to some portion of his dailv work. 

Recent Advances m Science By A E. Ikin, D Sc. 
Pp. 83. (London * Normal Correspondence College 
Press ) Price u. net. 

According to the preface, this book has been written 
mainly with the object of giving pupil teachers an 
opportunity of obtaining some general information on 
the advances made in the past ten or twelve years. Un¬ 
fortunately, the author shows only a superficial knowledge 
of his subject, and much of the information is in con¬ 
sequence incorrect A good deal of it is also out of 
date, some of the inventions described having long since 
passed out of use It may also be objected that technical 
terms are used much too freely in a book intended for 
those having no technical knowledge Mr Ikin’s object 
in providing the pupil teacher with a sort of general 
guide to modern scientific progress is a very laudable 
one, but we fear it will not be realised by the book he 
has written. A correct description, in non-technical 
language, of present-day practice in the various branches 
of applied science would be far more valuable than a 
book such as this, which is likely, we fear, to do more 
harm than good to its readers. M. S. 

Agricultural Industry and Education m Hungary 
Compiled by T S Dymnnd Pp 177 , with 98 illus¬ 
trations (Chelmsford John Dutton, 1902.) Price 
2 s 6 d. net 

This is an account of a visit, arranged under the auspices 
of the Essex Technical Instruction Committee, made by 
the Essex farmers’ party to Hungary in May and June 
of this year The tour was conducted by Mr. Dymond, 
the lecturer in agricultural chemistry in the Essex County 
Technical Laboratories at Chelmsford It would appear 
from these pages that excellent results are likely to follow 
the opportunities then given to Essex farmers to acquaint 
themselves with agricultural methods in Hungary. The 
visitors were impressed by the good farming, the 
abundant grain and forage crops, the breeding of ex¬ 
cellent horses and cattle, the organisation of agricultural 
industries and the complete measures taken by the 
State to foster agricultural improvements of every kind 
One of the pleasantest pieces of reading in the volume 
is that describing the hearty welcome extended to the 
party by the Hungarian authorities and people generally. 
A guide book, edited by the Minister of Agriculture, con¬ 
taining an itinerary of the journey planned under his 
direction, and descriptions in English of Hungarian 
agriculture, was, at Vienna, presented to each visitor. 
The party was accompanied throughout the fortnight’s 
journey by Mr Gydrgy, Dr. Gogerand Mr Szilassy, who, 
as Hungarian experts in agriculture, gave invaluable 
assistance. 

Le Cinteni Artnd et ses Applications. By Mane-Auguste 
Morel. Pp 158. (Pans. Masson et Cie,, 1902 ) 

This book, belonging to the well-known “ Aide- 
mdmoire” series, deals briefly with structures pro¬ 
duced by the association of cement with iron or 
steel, distnbuted in such a manner as to utilise to 
the fullest extent the special characteristics of each. 
The volume opens with a description of results ob¬ 
tained m this held of work by numerous French en¬ 
gineers. Among other matters dealt with are the 
principal systems of applying this plan of construction 
to floors, girders, arches ana pillars, and the materials 
employed. The book concludes with a set of mathe¬ 
matical expressions for the forms of structure approved 
by engineers. The text is simplified by the hundred 
illustrations, which, with a few exceptions, are very 
clear, and the book is provided with a bibliography. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 
Becquerel Rays and Radio-activity. 

In your report of the meeting of the Physical Society of 
October 31, t find the following sentence given as having been 
said by me in the course of some remarks on Mr Ridout’s 
paper on the size of atoms, with the four words which I under¬ 
line accidentally omitted. 

“ If the electrions, or atoms of electricity! succeeded in getting 
out of the atoms of matter, they proceeded with vtloitties which 
might exceed the velocity of light, and the body was radio¬ 
active " 

The omission of those four words made it appear lhat I had 
considered the velocity of the escaping electrions to be essentially 
the velocity of light. In reality, the electrions may escape with 
velocities possibly less or possibly more than the velocity of 
light, but certainly not all with one definite velocity 

It is probable that the electrification of air produced by the 
breaking up of liquids into drops, 1 by a jet of water falling 
through air, 2 by water-falls, 8 by the bubbling of air through 
water and other liquids, and by the shaking up of liquids and 
gases in a bottle, 4 are all to be explained by the splashing out 
of electrions in consequence of violent vibrations of molecules of 
the liquid at surfaces of separation between liquid and gas in 
rapid relative motion, and at places of disruption between two 
portions of liquid. Kei vin 

Netheihall, Largs, Ayrshire, November 27 
[The official report of Lord Kelvin’s remarks was printed as 
received —Lull or.] 

The Conservation of Mass 

Willi reference to the fetter from Mr Sommcrville in your 
present issue, may I state that, in the discussion at the Belfast 
Meeting of the British Association, I pointed out Lhat the height 
in the scale pan at which a thing is weighed affects ns apparent 
weight and that the change from this cause is quite within the 
capacity of the best balances? I also referred 10 the last report 
from Sevres by Dr Guillaume, who made the interesting state¬ 
ment lhat it would be certainly possible now to observe that one 
pair of kilogram weights side by side weighed more than they 
would do when resting one on the other. 3 

These small differences due to distance from the centre of 
the earth are, however, considerably smaller than the discrep¬ 
ancies obtained by Dr Linclolt, but I mentioned them as repre¬ 
senting the kind of unexpected disturbance that might come in 
without discovery C V. Bovs. 


Germs in Space 

I Have received the enclosed letter from Mexico wiLh a 
request to forward it to you , nnd accordingly I do so, since I 
suppose it not impossible that ihe dust of space might contain 
life germs of some kind I do not think the suggested bom¬ 
bardment by electric corpuscles sufficient cause, though electric 
repulsion might sometimes act, and it has been suspected lhat 
the earth may have a faint cometary tail; but no such action is 
needed to account for the existence of cosmic dust of any kind. 

Whether the advent of new diseases could be thus accounted 
for ib a possible matter for debate , and incidentally it ha 1 ; struck 
me to ask whether there can possibly be any physiological 
discrimination between the, so to speak, windward and leeward 
sides of the earth on its journey through the ether, giving the 
morning hours a different “feel" from the afternoon hours 
The idea, I admit, is extremely improbable, Oliver Lodge 
The University, Birmingham, November 19 

y Holmgren, fw mdish Academy of Suffices, 1873 
, Maclean and Goto, Phil 1 /if , August, iBgo 
Lenard, Ann dgr Phys und Chem , i3gi 
: Maclean and Galt, A' S Pro 1 and Pruns , 1895 

. " La Convention du M&ire et le Bureau Iniern&iional cUs Fuida et 

AGsuree," p 143 (190a). 


It is commonly assumed {cf, eg. Nature oF October |6, 
p 602) Lhat if life did not originate upon Lhe earth, it must have 
come upon a meteorite. How it got on the meteorite is not 
explained. 

It occurs to me lhat there is no reason why small living bodies 
{e £ spores of bacteria) should not be floating about by them¬ 
selves in apace We know from recent experiments lhat the 
cold of space would not in the least destroy their germinating 
power, but, on the contrary, would (l presume) preserve them in 
a dormant state indefinitely, 

Now, why should not such bodies gradually settle down upon 
the earth, without any destructive friction? If this can be, the 
meteor hypothesis becomes wholly unnecessary [It is the same 
hypnLhesis only the meteors assumed are extra small —O. L ] 
We still have to account for the living bodies in space Is 
there any way in which minute particles (as bacterial spores) 
could leave the earth (or any other planet)? They could be 
carried far up in atmospheric currents, and my friend 
Mr Weinzirl has found bacteria in the mountain air of the arid 
parts of this country Is it possible that electric currents (such 
as produce the aurora) could in some cases carry them far 
enough to permit them to escape into space? I do not know 
enough about electricity to judge of this possibility. 

T11 ito D A Cockerell 
Last Lai Vegas, New Mexico, USA, November 2. 


The Leonid and Blelid Meteor-showers of 
November, igoa 

In a letter just now received from Mr W II Milligan, in 
Belfast, Some interesting details are given of observations made 
in his watch for Leonids at and near the November date of the 
shower's recently looked for reappearance As a cloudy state 
of the sky prevailed generally in England on the nights in 
question, the result obtained in a prolonged clear view of the 
sky on at least one of the two most probably predicted mornings 
of November 15 and 16 for the shower’s reappearance, Lhat hut 
one true Leonid, and no sign whatever of any great abundance 
of the shower, was visible in a watch of 4 hours on the first of 
those two mornings, possesses considerable interest from Lhe 
fresh support which it affords to the lately calculated conclusions 
of very eminent astronomers, Lhat the mclcor-strcam’s celestial 
route, instead of just crossing the earth’s orbit-track, as it did in 
Lhe shower's three last previous returns and m many bygone 
centuries, now probably falls, by the effects of planetary per¬ 
turbations on its course, sufficiently far inside lhe eacLll’s orbit 
to no longer give us the magnificent spectacle of a great star- 
shower 

On the mornings of November I5and 17, only (on the last of 
which the sky was overcast in Belfast), could short and tolerably 
clear views be here obtained of the brightly moonlit sky ; and 
lhat the shower was indeed feebly active on the former morning 
was shown by one small true Leonid’s appearance at 15V1 5 ^ m » 
of second magmlude, shouting uverhead from 134 + 47 S 1264 

4. 54 j , about S in tfths of a second, as from a radiant point at 
2 i' J , the only meteor seen in a brief half-hour of cloudless 
sky well watched for the Leonids from 3^ 45 m ^o 4 ^ I 5 m 
a m On the night of November 16-17, no meteor at all was 
visible in a full hour's watch in clear sky from ilh 45 m * bi 
I2h. 45m From Mr A King, at Leicester, 1 have just now 
heard that he observed one meteor only—a Leonid in a 25 m 
watch on the latter night, and Lhat in 14 hours on the early morn¬ 
ing of November 13 (the only other cloudless time at Leicester 
in thaL November period), he observed 7 meteors, not one of 
which was a Leonid 

The watch, this year, for Dielid meteors on November 23-24 
was about equally unproductive of both periodical and ordinary 
meteors ; for in a watch of 4 hours' duration, from 7h. to ilh on 
the first of those two mghLs (the next night being cloudy), Mr. 
Milligan reports from Belfast that no Andromede aL all was 
there observed, and in 24 hours of clear sky, until midnight, here, 
only two shooting-stars (both in the first hour, and none in the 
last 14 hour of the watch) were seen, neuher of which were 
Andromede or Uielid meteors In 1£ hour on the second night, 
until moonrise and cloud and ram interfered at 15b , only one true 
Bielid meteor and two other shooting-stars were here recorded 

Regarding his long watches at Belfast for the Leonids, in 
their recent period, Mr. Milligan writes thus *— 

“Below I give a record of the watches kept. Although the 
results are few, yet from the fact of having seen three meteors — 
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two true Leonids and one slow, 11 stray,”spent-looking shooting, 
afar—In the strong moonlight, 1 should say that had the shower 
been In any force I should have seen more, and that therefore 
it must be taken to have been weak and to have gone past us 
inside the earth’s orbit, as it did, presumably, in the past year 
or two. The radiant point was not determined, but it seemed 
t J be in the ububI position.” 


mg Fellows were elected the first members of the 
council of the Academy —Sir W. R Anson, the Right 
Hon James Bryce, Prof I. Bywaier, Prof. T, W. Rhys 
Davids, the Rev Prof S. R. Driver, the Rev. Principal 
Fairbairn, Sir C P. Ilbert, K C S 1 , Sir R C. Jebb, the 
Rev. Prof J E. B Mayor, Dr J. A- H. Murray, Prof 


Duration of watch (Local 1 une*) , , , T l 

„m Number 6f Remark* 

From To I Leonids Other ( Local Times about 33m slow on Greenwich Time ) 

b m h m. 1 meLeora 


November 13 

12 

O 

1 

O 

0 i 

0 

Clear horiton-bdt in E Rnd S , cloudy alterwards 

November 14 

1 _ 






Cloudy throughout. ’ ' 

November 15 1 

12 

0 

2 

0 ! 

0 

1 

■Clear; moonl.ght j (a^m^nitude meteor! very 

.. 15 I 

3 

0 

4 

0 f 

0 

0 


? * is 

_ 6 

0 

7 

O 

1 1 

0 

II .1 

November 16 1 

12 

0 

5 

30 



Cloudy 

.. 16 

5 

4 S 

6 

15 ■ 

0 

0 

Clear space around Leo 

November 17 







Cloudy throughout 

November 18 

12 

0 

4 

O 

0 

0 

Clear 

,, 18 

4 

0 

5 

O 1 

1 

0 

1 ,, 

,, 18 

5 

0 

6 

° J 



j No wRlch kept 

November 19 

5 

0 

6 

O | 

0 

0 

Clear. 


Totals 


i 

j 

2 

1 

J 

1 


To complete the partial record which these notes supply of 
lhe shower’s apparent strength this year, at somewhat near Us 
time of greatest brightness, it may be hoped that more favour¬ 
ably observed particulars of the appearance of the Leonids may 
reach us yet Irom foreign places, and it might earnestly be 
wished, as well, that notes of the number of shooting stars 
observed may have been kept at any distant station on the globe 
where possibly some sensible ramification and dense clustering 
of cometary dust along the wake of the departing meteor-stream 
may have happened to produce a fairly bright and numerous 
display of what it now appears probable may have to be known 
for some tine to come, if not perhaps for all coming lime, as 
the traditionally splendid celestial spectacle of the November 
Leonids. A. S Hkkmhiu 

Observatory House, Slough, November 26 

Vitality and Low Temperatures 

Thk remarkable results of the experiments of Prof. Macfadyen 
and other?, on the effects of low temperatures on organic life, 
render it highly desirable to ascertain how long vitality can be 
retained under such conditions, and with liquid air now avail* 
able it becomes possible 10 extend the inquiry for an indefinite 
number of years—a generation if necessary 

The fact that organisms, after having been maintained for 
sis months at temperatures far below (hose at which vital 
activities are possible, have retained their vitality practically 
unimpaired, profoundly modifies Lhe conception hitherto attached 
to lhe word 11 life,” and if it can be shown that vitality can 
survive for a protracted period in these circumstances, the 
conclusion that 11 is a molecular function seems inevitable 
If such an experimental result were obtained, it would 
strengthen the possibility of Lord Kelvin’s speculation that the 
origin of life on the earth may have been ultra-terieslnal, and 
this implies that the ultimate source would probably have 10 be 
looked for under condmons not common to, possibly transcend¬ 
ing, our experience. W J. Cai ukr. 

Stellenbosch, South Africa^ 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
a gener&Y meeting of the Fellows of the British 
Academy, held on November 19, (he Right Hon. 
Lord Reay, G.£S.I , president of the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law and president of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
was elected first president of the Academy. 

At the same meeting, the Times announces, the follow- 
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H F Pelham, the Rev Prof W W. Skeat, Sir E- 
Maunde Thompson, KC 11 , Dr A W Ward, Prof 
James Ward 

At a meeting of the council, held on November 26, 
Mr. I. Gollancz, Fellow of the Academy, University 
lecturer in English at Cambridge, was appoinled secretary 
of the Academy. 

1 In lhe report of the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
I Society, printed elsewhere in Lhis issue, the position taken 
by the »KoyaI Society in connection with the constitution 
of lhe British Academy 15 described. By its aclion, the 
Society limits its sphere of activity to that of the experi¬ 
mental sciences, and dissociates itself from the scientific 
1 study of archeology, philology, philosophy, political 
economy and similar branches of knowledge Its scope 
is thus to be that of the Pans Acaddmie des Sciences— 
one of the five academies which constitute the Institute 
of France—and the British Academy will correspond 
very nearly to the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres and the Acaddmie des Sciences morales et 
poluiques. Many men of science regret that the Royal 
Society has thus ceased to represent lhe totality of 
British scientific work, as it formerly did, and has limited 
I its scope to certain branches 


ANOTHER HODGKINS GOLD MEDAL 
A WARDED 

N March last, Dr S P. Langley, secretary of lhe 
Smithsonian Institution, appointed a committee to 
1 consider whether any discovery had been made since the 
1 award of the first Hodgkins gold medal in 1899, under 
1 the general terms of the gift, “the increase and diffusion 
| of more exact knowledge in regard to the nature and pro- 
| perties of atmospheric air in connection with the welfare 
j of man,” which would render it proper that such a medal 
1 should be again awarded This committee consisted of 
the following distinguished men of science ■—Mr. 
Richard Raihbun, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, chairman ; Dr. A Graham Bell, for elec¬ 
tricity ; Dr. Ira Remsen, for chemistry ; Dr, Charles D. 
Walcott, for geology ; Prof. E C Pickering, for as¬ 
tronomy ; Dr. Theodore N. Gill, for biology; Prof. 
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Cleveland Abbe, for meteorology , Mr. William H 
Holmes, for anthropology ; and Mr S. W. Stratton, for 
physics. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Rathbun, Dr Remsen 
served as chairman at a meeting of the committee held 
at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, April 15, 
At this meeting, thefollowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted — 

" That the committee recommend to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution that it is desirable that one 
of the Hodgkins gold medals be struck, and that it be 



awarded to J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, England, for 
his investigations on the conductivity of gases, especially 
on the gases that compose the atmospheric air” 

The finding of the committee being approved by the 
secretary, steps were at once taken to have the second 
Hodgkins gold medal struck, under the personal super¬ 
vision of its designer, M. J. C Chaplain, of Pans. The 
medal (one side of which is shown in the accompanying 
photographic illustration) has recently been received by 
the Institution, and has been dispatched to Prof 'I hoinson 
through the Department of State. 


SIR WIL UA M R OBER TS-A US l EN\ K.C B , 
F.R S. 

Y the death of Sir William Roberts-Austen, which 
occurred at his official residence in the Mint 
on Saturday* November 22, metallurgical science has 
to deplore the-loss of one of its most distinguished repre¬ 
sentatives. He had been in lading health for some 
months past, and had suffered from one or two sharp 
attacks of illness during the last few years, but even his 
most intimate friends, until a few days before his death, 
were quite unprepared for the suddenness nf lus end 
William Chandler Roberts, as he was formerly called, 
was born in 1843 His father, George Robert*, was of 
Welsh descent, whilst his mother, Maria Louisa, belonged 
to the Kentish family of Chandler which intermarried 
with the Austens. In 1885. at the request of his uncle, 
the late Major Austen, J P., of Haffenden and Cam¬ 
borne, m Kent, he obtained Royal license to lake the 
name of Austen 

At the age of eighteen, he entered the Ro)al School 
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of Mines with the intention of being a mining engineer, 
but after obtaining the associateship of the school he 
became, in 1865, a private assistant to the late Prof. 
Graham, then Master of the Mint, and was employed, 
at the outset, mainly on the researches m inorganic 
chemistry and on physical chemistry which continued to 
occupy Graham until the end of his days Graham died 
in 1869, when the Department was reorganised in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the Coinage Act of the fol¬ 
lowing year Under that Act, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer became 11 Master, YVorker and Warden ” of 
Lhe Royal Mint No salary was attached to the office, 
but it was provided that its duties should “be per¬ 
formed and exercised by his sufficient deputy. 1 ’ In order 
to provide for the efficient discharge of the scientific 
work devolving on the Mint, a new post—that nf 
“ chemist of the Mint”—was created, and Roberts was 
selected to fill it, being appointed by Treasury minute of 
January 7, 1870 

On the death of Mr Horace Seymour, the late 
Deputy Master, in June last, Sir William RoberLs-Austen 
was appointed to fill the office ad interim , or until 
his own official connection with the Mint should be 
severed by resignation. This he had intended should 
take effect m the spring of the coming year. Jt maybe 
said, therefore, that Sir William Roberts-Austen had, at 
one time or other, filled every office in the Mint which a 
man of his order could aspire to. No more con¬ 
vincing testimony to the manner in which he discharged 
his official duties, and no more eloquent proof of how he 
acquitted himself under the great responsibilities of his 
position, could be adduced than this single fact 

Roberts Austen was one of the most many-sided men 
of his time His intellectual activity found scope for itself 
in many ways He had an insatiable capacity for work 
and he never spared himself Those who knew him in¬ 
timately frequently remonstrated with him on the manner 
m which he incessantly made large drafts on his store of 
mental and nervous power, with no thought of repose or 
recuperation It was rarely that he could be induced to 
pay much heed to the warnings of his friends, declaring 
that he found in the very variety of his avocations the 
relaxation and rest which they desired him at tunes to 
take. This was strikingly exemplified by the manner in 
which he clung, with an interest amounting to affection, 
to his position as professor of metallurgy in the Royal 
bchool of Mines Roberts-Austen always cherished, as 
one of the most treasured memories of his life, the recol¬ 
lection of his early association with the Royal School of 
Mines Although the Royal School of Mines is to-day 
incorporated with the Royal College of Science, a fusion 
of which Roberts-Austen entirely approved and which he 
loyally supported, his colleagues on the council of the 
school were more or less dimly conscious that deep down 
in his mind, 11 at the back of his head/' as the saying 
goes, he was still apt Lo regard the school as a corporate 
entity with a separate existence, with all the powers, 
privileges and prestige which it enjoyed as a separate 
entity in his old Jermyn Street days There was probably 
no one position he coveted more than us chair of metal¬ 
lurgy, and no incident in his career which gave him a 
greater sense of pleasure and satisfaction than his appoint¬ 
ment, in 18&0, to that chair in succession to the late Dr. 
Percy. The feeling with which he regarded the school is 
intelligible enough, for it 19 very human and sprang from 
his very affection for it. It is akin to that which leads the 
fond father or doting brother in his secret soul to resent the 
removal of the daughter or the sister to a new home 
No amount of talk about “ a larger potentiality for good,” 
11 enlarged sphere of activity,” “ greater measure of ad¬ 
vantages/' ic, however willingly and sincerely assented 
to, will entirely subdue and efface the feeling which in 
the younger and more militant masculine members of a 
family has been know£^gj||g(iA£^[e into a secret wish 
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to punch the head of him who has presumed to impose 
his own name on his partner. 

How loyal he was to the school, how affectionately he 
guarded its interests and how he studied to enhance its 
usefulness, I, who was his colleague on the council of the 
Royal College of Science for upwards of nine years, 
desire now to bear testimony. It was the wish of his 
heart, had he been spared, that, after his retirement from 
the Mint, he might spend his remaining years, or so 
many of them as the regulations of the Department would 
have allowed him to spend, in ns service It was possible 
that he cherished the hope that the erection of the new 
buildings on the other side of Exhibition Road might 
have afforded him the opportunity he had long desired, 
that of creating and equipping a metallurgical laboratory 
which should be worthy of this country and of an Empire 
whose sons are engaged in metallurgical work in almost 
every part of the globe But if this was not to be, he has 
at least erected a monument to himself in the record of 
his past achievement; in the thoroughness and fulness 
of his teaching; in the scientific enthusiasm with which 
he sought to lay bare and illumine the problems of physical 
metallurgy. During the two-and-twenty years he held 
his chair, he trained a succession of men holding im¬ 
portant positions at home and in many parts of the world, 
who are grateful to him for the stimulating influence of his 
teaching, who will recall many acts of personal kindness 
and good will, and who, now that his place in the sub¬ 
terranean lecture-room he loved so well and in which, 
with all the quickening zeal of a born teacher, he had 
spent some of the happiest hours of his life, knows him 
no more, will mourn his loss as that of a dear friend, and 
will continue to cherish his memory and recall the many 
kindly traits of head and heart which characterised him 

In the outset of lus career as an investigator, Roberts- 
Austen occupied himself with a number of minor 
problems in inorganic chemistry, and there is little 
continuity of thought or effort to be traced in much 
of his 'prentice work Hut there is invariably the note of 
originality. All his life through, he was strongly attracted 
by what is odd, uncommon or bizarre Perhaps it was 
the Celtic blood which ran in his veins which predisposed 
him to the mysticism which was undoubtedly a feature of 
his character. Had he lived three hundred years ago, 
he would have been a typical alchemist and have spent 
the skill and energy ne showed in assaying and 
minting gold in vain attempts to make it Science, how 
ever, would certainly have been the richer for his efforts, 
for he was a very acute observer, and although occasion¬ 
ally his preconceptions were liable to run away with 
him for a time, especially in the direction of scientific 
heterodoxy, he was staunchly loyal to his facts Much 
of his work was influenced by his strong artistic sense 
and by his passionate regard for beauty of form 
or colour. The secrets of oriental metallurgy had a 
singular fascination for him He would literally gloat 
over some triumph of Japanese art, and the discovery of 
by what kind of “ pickle,” or by what kind of treatment, 
the lustre or colour or effect on a bronze had been 
obtained was a delight to him as intense as if 
he had Lighted upon a new metal. The artistic 
side of his nature found frequent exercise in his 
work at the Mint, especially in medal-striking He 
occasionally chafed under the necessity of having to 
make use of designs for which he had no sympathy, 
but he had a real delight in reproducing, with the 
highest degree of excellence that the resources at his 
command permitted, artistic work which his trained 
judgment and finf critical insight perceived to be good 
and true. Indeed, this sense of 11 finish " and feeling for 
artistic excellence, amounting almost to fastidiousness, 
was seen, not only in his actual manipulative work and 
in the way in which he arranged and perfected his 
experimental illustration, but in the manner and form in 
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which he put together and presented any account of his 
labours. His lectures at the Royal Institution were 
invariably illustrations of this Perhaps no man since 
Tyndall's day ever handled a Friday evening-discourse 
with more tact and skill than did Roberts-Austen His 
matter was always fresh, his experiments always 
interesting, frequently daring and occasionally strikingly 
original He never tried to be rhetorical or pretended 
to be eloquent, but there was a certain literary finish in 
his sayings, a feeling for epigram, a sense of proportion 
in arrangement, and, at times, a quiet, subdued touch 
of humour which altogether made him delightful to 
listen to 

Of his innate love for science and of the ardour 
with which he pursued her, innumerable instances might 
be given, I shall never forget the manner in which 
he Durst into my room, when at South Kensington, 
and showed me the first fragment of the beautiful rose- 
coloured alloy of gold and aluminium he had obtained. 
His delight was so real and unaffected—his joy almost 
infantile—as he turned and twisted the glittering frag¬ 
ment to the light to illustrate the depth and wonderful 
brilliancy of its purple And, too, it was characteristic of 
him that, as I shared his admiration, he should, unasked, 
have seized a letter-weight and knocked off a portion of 
his prize and bade me take it. 

1 remember, ton, a similar occasion when he earned 
me off to see the first results of his inquiry into the 
diffusion of solid metals, and when he showed me 
the little beads of gold cupelled out of the several 
sections of the block of lead, which had been standing 
for days and weeks on a plate of the precious metal, all 
arranged at the proper intervals of the sections on a 
diagrammatic representation to actual scale of the leaden 
block And I may be pardoned if I recall with satis¬ 
faction that, as a consequence of that visit, I was the 
humble instrument of determining, wnh the powers that 
were, the Bakerian lecture of 1896 

The Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
records that Roberts-Austen published some two dozen 
papers, for the most part singly, but occasionally in 
collaboration with Sir Norman Lockyer, Prof. Osmond 
and the late Dr. Alder Wright 

They practically all relate to metallurgical problems, or 
are connected with the scientific side of his duties as an 
officer of the Mint. They deal with the spectroscopic 
characters of alloys , the physical and chemical nature of 
alloys , the structure of metals , the connection between 
the properties of metals and the periodic law , and the 
nature of the hydrogen occluded by palladium and by 
electro-deposited iron 

In 1890, at the request of the Alloys Research Com¬ 
mittee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, he 
began to investigate the effects of small admixture of 
certain elements on the mechanical and physical pro¬ 
perties of the common metals and their alloys. Whilst 
engaged on that work, he devised the recording pyro¬ 
meter, an instrument which has proved to be of the 
greatest value, not only to the investigator in pure science, 
but also to the practical metallurgist The results of 
these investigations are embodied in reports to the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, which afford a 
mass of valuable information concerning the structure of 
metals and their alloys, and their behaviour under 
varying physical conditions. 

It was in the domain of physical metallurgy that he 
specially excelled, and by his unweaned energy, by his 
skill and resourcefulness as an experimentalist, he has 
succeeded in clearing up much that was vague and im¬ 
perfectly understood in that field of inquiry 

He is the author of an “ Introduction to the Study of 
Metallurgy,” which has been characterised as a masterly 
guide to a knowledge of the principles on which the art 
is based. ' 
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This bald outline of Roberts-Austen’s scientific work 
gives, however, a very inadequate idea of his diligence 
as a man of science or of the influence which he exerted 
on the progress of science. Such work as he engaged 
in was, from its very nature, time-consuming, and results 
were only obtained slowly and laboriously From his 
official position, too, and by reason of his attainments, 
he was constantly pressed to serve upon committees, 
councils and commissions, into the work of which he 
never failed to throw himself with characteristic ardour 
and self-sacrifice. In 1885, he was a member of the 
executive council of the Inventions Exhibition In 
1889, he served on the British executive council of the 
l J ans Exhibition, and in 1893 on that of the Chicago 
Exhibition. In the former year, he received the Cross 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 

He sat with the writer on the Treasury Committee 
which preceded the establishment of the National 
Physical Laboratory, and he was also a member of the 
Board of Trade Committee appointed to inquire into the 
deterioration of steel rails during use in railway traction 

Since 1899, he had been a member of the Explosives 
Committee appointed to investigate explosives for use in 
ihe Army and Navy and material for the construction of 
guns. 

Concurrently with the services he rendered to the State 
as a public servant, he did his fair share of labour in 
ihe organisation of scientific work as an executive officer 
of various scientific societies. He joined the Chemical 
Society in 1866 and served on its council in 1879-81, and 
became a vice-president in 1895-8. 

In 1875 he was elected into the Royal Society, and 
served as a member of council in 1890-2, and at the 
time of his death was a member and chairman of some 
of its committees lie was one of the founders of the 
Physical Society, of which he was also a vice-president, 
and was an active member of the Society of Arts, of 
which he was a member of council ami vice-president 
He was also an honorary member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy 

He was elected president of the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 1899, and held office until 1901 

In 1888 he was made a C B , and received his knight¬ 
hood in the order in 1899 

The University of Durham made him a D C L in 
1897, and a year or two later he received the honorary 
degree of D Sc from the Victoria University 

He was a frequent attendant of the meetings of the 
British Association, and served as one of the general 
secretaries of the council from 1897 to the year of his 
death. 

His last public lecture was the James Forrest 
lecture on “ Metallurgy in Relation to Engineering,” 
given to the Institution of Civil Engineers on April 23, 
In special lectures of this kind, Roberts Austen excelled 
They cost him considerable effort, for he spared no 
trouble to make the occasion worthy of himself and of 
his subject, and he had his reward in the grateful appre¬ 
ciation of his auditory. 

Indeed, no man discharged more faithfully, more 
honourably or more religiously the obligations he had 
incurred, or which, by virtue of his position, were thrust 
upon him. It may be truthfully said of him that whatso¬ 
ever his hand found to do he did it with all his might 

No sketch of Roberts-Austen would be complete with- 
n ut some allusion to his remarkable social qualities, 
When at his best he was an admirable talker, bright, 
witty and amusing , he had a keen sense of humour and 
was a capital story-teller He had a d^pgerous gifr, 
however, which in his later years he was slow to make 
use of—he was an excellent mimic In the old days— 
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the days of Rankine, Lord Houghton, Clifford, Aitchison 
—when the “ Red Lions” were wont to hold high carnival. 
Roberts-Austen occasionally would “let himself go” and 
exercise his gift to the uproarious merriment of jackals, 
cubs, lions and lion-kings alike Indeed, it seemed at 
times that he was not quite conscious of the faculty he 
possessed. 1 have heard him, to my Lcrror, in the course 
of a conversation gradually copy the tones and inflexions 
of a man's voice, and seen him reproduce his manner 
to his very face There was absolutely no intention to 
be discourteous in this, and it was done so gradually and 
with such subtleLy that the man was just as insensible of 
the fact as Roberts himself I firmly believe that on such 
occasions the unconscious mimicry had its origin in 
sympathy 

Some years ago, Roberts-Austen acquired a small 
place at Chilworth, near Guildford, to which he would 
repair with Lady Robeits-Austen on all possible occa¬ 
sions. It never meant idleness to him, but there is 
no doubt that the occasional change from the atmosphere 
of Tower Hill to the breezy, invigorating air of a Surrey 
common had some effect m preserving him from the 
constant inroad he made upon his physical and mental 
energy His social instincts made him a good neighbour, 
and he spent lime and no inconsiderable amount of 
money in improving the lot of those around him There 
was one side of Ins character of which only those who 
knew him well were made fully aware It is reflected,, 
however, in the beautifully decorated little chapel which 
he erected near his house for the benefit of the district, 
and in which he was wont to minister nearly every Sunday. 

T E Thorpe 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY 

T HE anniversary meeting of the Royal Society was 
held on Monday, December I, when the report of 
the Council was presented, and the members of the 
Council for the ensuing year, whose names have already 
been given (p 35), were elected. 

The first paragraph of the report refers to the for¬ 
mation of the “British Academy for the Promotion of 
Historical, Philosophical and Philological Studies” and 
its incorporation by Royal Charter. The President and 
Council of the Society were requested by the Privy 
Council to give their opinion upon a petition which had 
been presented to the Privy Council praying that the 
incorporation of the studies above referred to should be 
“ provided for in some relation to the Royal Society" 
The report states that in the reply the Count il of the 
Royal Society most strongly deprecated any change in 
organisation being imposed upon the Society from with¬ 
out in order that it might include within itself the studies 
for which the incorporation of the British Academy is 
asked, being convinced that such a change would destroy 
the independent position which the Society now enjoys 
as the head, in this country, of the mathematical, ex¬ 
perimental and natural sciences The Pi ivy Council 
subsequently invited the opinion of the Royal Society 
upon a memorial suggesting that it would be desirable to 
attempt to organise officially in one institution the 
several branches of knowledge The President and 
Council replied that they could not consent to the Royal 
Society forming one department of any institution or 
academy such as that suggested 

The statutes governing the election of Fellows under 
privileged conditions, under which members of the 
Privy Council have hitherto been admitted, have been 
amended. The principal amendment provides that the 
Council may, once in every two years, recommend to the 
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Society, for election as Fellows, not more than two 
persons who, in their opinion, have either rendered con¬ 
spicuous service to the cause of science or are such that 
their election would be of signal benefit to the Society. 

Among other matters, reference is made in the report 
to work carried on under the auspices of the Society in 
connection with malaria, sleeping sickness, the West 
Indian eruptions, the National Physical Laboratory, the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, the Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers, Indian observ¬ 
atories and the International Association of Academies. 

In the course of his annual address, the President 
made the following remarks upon the need for increased 
facilities and encouragement for higher scientific educa¬ 
tion and research — 

Tho supreme value of research in pure science for Lhe success 
and progress of the national industries of a country can no 
longer be regarded as a question open to debate, since this 
principle has not only been accepted in theory, but put in 
practice on a large scale, at a great original cost, in a neigh¬ 
bouring country, with the most complete success. 

The PhysikaJisch techmsche Reichsanstalt of Berlin, largely 
due to the scientific foresight of von Helmholtz, was instituted 
in recognition of the principle that all the industrial applications 
of science rest on the foundation of pure scientific discovery. 
The institute has for its main objects, (l) the conduct of pure 
physical research, especially in Buch directions as are suggested 
by industrial questions ; (2) the construction and supply of 
electrical and physical standards ; (3) the verification of instru¬ 
ments of precision for scientific and technical purposes 

The original cost of the institute was more than 200,000/., and 
its yearly maintenance is not less Lhan 17,000/ During the five 
years that it has been at work, Ms influence upon the science 
and the manufacturing interests of Germany has been most re¬ 
markable Besides the publication of numerous memoirs of 
original research and of papers on technical processes, the 
direct results of the work ot Lhe institute upon the industries of 
the country have more than justified the prevision of the 
founders ; largely, we regret to say, to our own national loss, 
and to the almost complete passing to that country of the re¬ 
nown which was formerly ours in exact scientific measurements, 
and for the construction of standards and instruments of pre¬ 
cision So true is ii, that the investment of public money in 
scientific research can only be compared to good seed cast into 
good ground, bringing forth in results a hundred-, or even a 
thousand-fold. 

The sum voted by the Government for our own Natioral 
Physical Laboratory, an institution second to none in us 
national importance, was the very modest one of rj,Gd&/. 
for the buildings and equipment, and an annual grant of 4000/. 
for five years in aid of the expenses of conducting the work of 
the institution. 

The supreme necessity in this country of a more systematic 
application of scientific methods, both in theory and in prac¬ 
tice, to our manufactures and induitrlea, which was so wisely 
insisted upon by the Prince of Wales on the occasion of 
his admission to the Fellowship of the Society and again fn his 
address at the opening of the National Laboratory, has since 
been confirmed and enforced in a remarkable way by Lhe indi¬ 
vidual testimonies of thirteen Fellows of this Society, in the 
evidence which they recently gave, from their own knowledge 
and experience, either as teachers of science or as leaden and 
technical advisers in manufactories or commercial undertakings, 
before a committee of the London Technical Board. 

Their testimony was of no uncertain sound, but showed clearly 
that the Prince's words of warning were not unneeded, and 
that, indeed, our industries and commerce are not only in danger, 
but are actually passing into the hands of oth^r countries, where 
scientific research is more directly cultivated under the fosieung 
care of lhe State. 

The undoubted present state of apathy of the national mind 
in relation to the importance Of natural knowledge, and Us 
consequent inability to recognise how enlirely and without excep¬ 
tion, in every undertaking, success must depend upon our so 
acting in conformity with the laws of Nature that we have her 
on our side, as our ally, and not working against us, may arise, 
conceivably, from either of two causes : from a natural a ant of 
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enterprise and resourcefulness inherent in the national character, 
or from a system of education which, relatively to the educa¬ 
tional training of oLher countries, foils to develop and strengthen 
the qualities of mind which are needed for an adequate appreci¬ 
ation of science. 

The former of these two possible causes may sorely he dis¬ 
missed at once. We need only look back In history to see how 
this small northern island* by its own innate energy, has eome 
to be supreme over vast regions on all parts of the earth's surface, 
and is now the head of an empire which engirtha the world. 

We are, therefore, left, without power of escape, to the second 
alternative, namely, that it is our system of higher education 
which is in fault, clearly through being too medieval in spirit. 
In accordance with the traditions of the past, our higher national 
education deals with words rather than with things ; it is based 
too exclusively on the memory of what is known, and too little, 
if at all, on individual observation and reasoning 

The evidence seems clear that the present inapprecialive 
altitude of our public men, and of the influential classes of society 
generally, towards scientific knowledge and methods of thought 
must be attributed to the too close adherence of our older 
Universities, and through them, of our public schools, and all 
other schools in lhe country downwards, to the traditional 
methods of teaching of mediaeval times. The incubus of the past 
makes itself felt, especially in the too strict retention of educa¬ 
tional methods in which the first importance is given to the 
reproduction of knowledge from memory, to the acquiring and 
applymg of what is already known ; with little, if any, guidance 
and encouragement to the undergraduate student in the direction 
of research and of independent reasoning 

With the experience of Germany and the Urn tad States before 
us, the direction in which we should look for a remedy for this 
slate of things would seem to be for both the teacher and the 
student to be less shackled by the hampering fetters of examin¬ 
ational restrictions, and so for the professor to have greater 
freedom as to what he shall teach, and the student greater 
freedom as to what line of study and research he may select as 
being best Suited to his tastes and powers. 

Into the dry bones of the present academic system of reading 
and examination must enter the living breath of the spirit of 
research, thal is to say, of the individual efforts of each mind, 
for itself And in Us own way, to seek to extend our knowledge 
in the direction most suited to its powers, by means of original 
observation and reasoning, and aided by the imagination—it 
may be in the field in science, of history and literature, or of 
art 

One way of bringing about reform in this direction would be 
to make individual research an indispensable condition of pro¬ 
ceeding to degrees higher lhan the B A. 

In addition to the intellectual influence of a training in 
research upon the siudenls themselves, the official recognition 
by the Universities of an original investigation of some subject, 
as a necessary condition of obtaining the higher academical 
honours, could scarcely fail to bring about In the public mind a 
more appreciative attitude in regard to the importance of 
original reasoning and discovery, and so to a better understand¬ 
ing of lhe meaning to be attached to natural science and to 
scientific methods 

It is obvious that with a fuller knowledge and appreciation of 
science on Lhe part of Lhe nation, a complete change of 1U 
practical atlitude in respect to science and science questions 
would necessarily follow, lor under such conditions public money 
would be liberally voted by the Government. 

The work of Lius year's medallists was described as 
follows — 

Copley Medal 

Lord Lister , F*R S. 

The Copley Medal is awarded to Lord Lister in recognition of 
the value of his physiological and pathological researches in 
regard to their influence on Lhe modern practice of surgery. 

When in 18S0 a Royal Medal was awarded to him, it was 
acknowledged that his researches had "not only reformed the 
whole art of surgery, but given a new impulse 10 medical science 
generally." The experience of another twenty years has written 
out that judgment in still larger letters. Lister's researches 
have made the world a wholly different world from a hat It was 
before. 
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The mein result of those researches, namely, the definite proof 
that the suppuration of wounds, no less than putrefaction, was 
the work of living organisms, was not reached as a happy acci¬ 
dent ; it was the natural outcome of long-continued scientific 
observation and reasoning, the fruit of the labours of a well- 
trained scientific mind. Beginning wiLh purely histological And 
physiological investigations having only an indirect relation lo 
medicine and perhaps still less to surgery, he was gradually led, 
without changing his method or his mode of thought, to that 
which has so profoundly influenced both. His work has been a 
shining example of that which the Royal Society was founded 
lo advance, the shaping of a new philosophy wnich is for the 
good of man. 

Rumford Med\l 

The Hon Char let Algernon Pardons, F J\ S 

The Rumford Medal is given to the Hon. Charles Algernon 
Tarsons for his success in the application of the steam turbine 
to industrial purposes, and lor its recent extension to 
navigation 

The work of Mr, Parsons is of a kind which specially comes 
under the terms and conditions 0/ ihe Rumford Medal, as con¬ 
sisting " of new inventions and contrivances by which the 
generation and preservation and management of heat and of 
Tight maybe facilitated,” and as "shall tend most to the good 
of mankind " 

By his invention and perfection of the <;team turbine, he has 
not only provided a prime mover of exceptional efficiency 
working at a high speed without vibration, but has taken a step 
forward which makes an epoch in the history of the application 
of steam to industry, and which is, probably, the greatest since 
(he time of Watt. The success of the turbine is due to Lhe 
experimental skill and inventive ability which have enabled him 
to overcome all difficulties, and lo contrive a multitude of 
details without which the general idea of compound working 
could not have been translated into practice. 

The use of the steam turbine for dynamo driving has been in 
operation for some time and is Tapidly becoming common 
Machines of 2000 horse power and over are now being built 
In accordance, however, with the conditions of the Rumford 
Trust, that the medal shall be awarded for work done within 
the previous two years, hts claims to favourable consideration 
are based specially on the recent application of the steam 
turbine to marine navigation The use of the steam turbine, 
as is well known, enabled the Viper and the Cobra lo attain 
speeds hitherto unattainable. It has now been introduced 
within the last few years in vessels for mercantile purposes on 
the Clyde, and is being applied to ocean-going vessels 

Roym. Med a 1. 

Prof Horace Lamb , F PS, 

A Royal Medal is awarded to Prof. Horace Lamb for his 
investigations in mathematical physics 

Prof Lamb has been conspicuous during the last twenty years 
by the extent and value of his contributions to mathematical 
physics His writings have been distinguished by clearness, 
recision and perfection of form His early work related to 
ydrodynamics, the 11 Treatise on the Motion of Fluids,” pub¬ 
lished in 1879, being one of the first adequate accounts of the 
modern progress of that subject 

From 1881 to 1884, he published a senes of memoirs dealing 
with the application of harmonic analysis to vibrational 
problems connected with spheres and other forms of bodies 

In these papers, subjects such as the subsidence of oscil¬ 
lations in viscous matter, (he vibrations of spherical elastic 
solids, free electric vibrations and forced alternating currents 
were treated with full application lo actual phenomena In 
the memoirs on electrical motions and oscillations, he de¬ 
veloped with remarkable completeness the application of 
Maxwell 1 * electric theory in this department—including such 
topics as the surface-concentration of alternating currents— 
some years before the progress of the applications of electricity 
had led 10 independent experimental discovery of the im¬ 
portance of these phenomena. 

In 1B89-90, he published {Proc. Math. Soc. and Phil Mag ) 
a number of valuable papers on the elastic deformation of plates 
and shells, which involved many new results, and also did much 
towards elucidating difficulties Lhat had been encountered in this 
intricate subject. 
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Recent work has also included a discussion " On Reciprocal 
Theorems in Dynamics ” [Prot Math. Soc , 1888), a solution of 
the problem pf the diffraction of a train of electric waves by a 
wire grating {Proc Math, Soc , 1898), and memoirs on the 
dynamical theory of the refraction and selective absorption of 
light by gaseous media {Trans, Camb Phil Soc , 1899, 
Proc, Math Soc , 1900' In the latter subject, he traversed 
ground in which he afterwards found that he had been, iu a 
considerable extent, anticipated (in Danish) by L. Lorenz 

His treatise on '* Hydrodynamics,” 1895, 604 pp demy 
octavo, is universally recognised as the standard presentation 
of that subject. It maintains the best traditions of the British 
school of mathematical physics. 

Roy\l Mi'mi, 

Prof Edward Albert 5thaff t F. A 1 J 

The other Royal Medal is conferred upon Prof Edward 
Albert Schafer for his researches into the functions and minute 
structure of the central nervous system, especially with regard to 
the motor and sensory functions of the cortex of the brain 

Prof. Schafer has contributed to animal physiology much work 
in various lines of research, and his discoveries regarding the 
nervous system have been especially numerous, from the time 
of his demonstration of nerves in the disc of medusa to his late 
work on Llie relation of the ccrehral cortex of the ape to the 
sensory functions or the skin Altogether, his neurological re¬ 
searches rank among the most important of contemporary 
British contributions to that branch of physiology It is, how¬ 
ever, especially for his work upon the functions of one of the 
ductless^ glands—the supra-renal—that he has a claim to recog¬ 
nition as a Royal Medallist In 1894 lie, in conjunction with 
Dr. G Oliver, succeeded in demonstrating Lhe existence in the 
cortex of the supra renal gland of a substance, called now 
adrenalin , which is the most powerful known stimulant to the 
cells of visceral and vascular muscles. The discovery has since 
been confirmed by numerous workers, British and foreign ; the 
original researches were, however, so accuiate and exhaustive 
as to leave little further to be added by any means available at 
present The work incidentally revealed absence of this active 
principle in the diseased auora-renal glands in Morbus Addi - 
somt t a malady considered invariably fatal. The investigation 
laid the first real basis for knowledge of the functions of the 
supra renal gland. Recemly Prof Schafer has, working on 
lines similar to his adrenalin research, extracted from another 
ductless gland, the pituitary, a substance exhibiting marked 
properties as a diurelic. 

Dwy Medal 
Prof Svante August Arrhenius 

The Davy Medal is awarded to Prof Svante August Arrhenius 
for his application of the theory of dissociation 10 the explan¬ 
ation of chemical change 

ft is not easy to over-estimate the importance of the service 
rendered to chemistry by Prof Svante Arrhenius through the 
publication of his memoir, presented to the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences on June 6, 1883, entitled " Rechcrches sur U Conouc- 
tibilil^ Galvanique des Electrolytes n As far back os rSS6, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in referring to the second part of Prof 
Arrhenius’s memoir, in the Report to the British Association of 
Lhe Committee on Electrolysis, spoke of it as a distinct step 
towards a mathematical theory of chemistry, and went so far na 
to say that " the title affixed to it is 1 The Chemical Theory of 
Electrolytes,’ but it is a bigger ihing than this—it really is an 
attempt at an electrolytic theory of chemistry ” This judgment 
has since been amply confirmed Wfie’her the theory be true 
or not in substance, it has proved to be a working hypothesis of 
Lhe utmost value, having provided chemists for the first time 
with the means of fully discussing the phenomena of chemical 
interchange in dilute soluuond of electrolytes mathematically. 

Since 1883, Arrhenius has been constantly occupied in ex¬ 
tending the application of the views put forward m his first 
paper. 

The conception of the almost complete dissociation into their 
ions of strong Acids and bases and of many salts in dilute solu- 
tion was fully developed by him in 1887, almost simultaneously 
with van 't Moff’s extension of the gareouB Hus to solutions 
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The work of the two philosophers was, in fact, complementary, 
and the extraordinary development in recent years of physical 
chemistry must be attributed to the cooperative influence of 
their concurrent views 

Darwin Mf.dal. 

Mr. Fra nets Gafton, F R S' 

The Darwin Medal is conferred upon Mr Francis Gallon 
for his numerous contributions to the exact study of heredity , 
and variation contained in "Hereditary Genius,” “Natural 
Inheritance,” and other writings. 

The work of Mr Galton has long occupied a unique position 
in evolutionary studies Ilia treatise on " Hereditary Genius' 1 
(1869) was not only what it claimed to be, the first attempt to 
investigate the special subject of the inheritance of human 
faculty in a statistical manner and to arrive at numerical results, 
but in it exact methods were, for the first time, applied to the 
general problem of heredity on a comprehensive scale. 

The work thus begun was continued and extended in a long 
senes of publications (see bibliography in 11 Natural Inheritance," 
pp 219-20), conspicuously in “Natural Inheritance” (1889), a 
publication which maiks a distinct advance in these studies, both 
by definition of the prnhlems of variation and heredity and by 
the introduction of novel methods Subsequently Mr Gallon, 
with a greater emphasis, enunciated (Roy. Soc. Proc , vol Ixi., 
1897, p 401) the central conclusion to which hts long investiga¬ 
tions had led him, in the form universally familiar to biologists 
as 11 Gallon’s Law of Heredity," a principle now recognised as 
of wide application in nature 

Contributing to the total of Mr Galton’s work, numerous 
other subjects might be mentioned, which he has elucidated wuh 
a genius peculiarly Darwinian. In all his ruearches he has 
been a pioneer, and indeed, with the single exception of 
Quetelet, we may almost sny that no one preceded him His 
work is generally acknowledged to constitute a new departure 
in biology, and to form a natural continuation of Darwin’s 
labours Besides their intrinsic vnlue, (he special charm of his 
writings has exercised a notable influence on the minds of others, 
stimulating them to work in the same fields It may safely be 
declared that no one living has contributed more definitely to 
the progress of evolutionary study, whether by actual discovery 
or by the fruitful direction of thought, than Mr, GalLon. 

Buchanan Medal 

Dr. Sydney A MoHikton Cop* man. 

The Buchanan Medal, awarded every five years for distin¬ 
guished services to hygienic science or practice, is given to 
Dr Sydney A Moncklon Copeman for his experimental 
investigations into the bacteriology and comparative pathology 
of vaccination 

Dr Copeman is well known,both in this country and abroad, 
for his contributions to the scientific basis and practice of pre¬ 
ventive medicine Ilis earliest work in this field was an inves¬ 
tigation into lead poisoning from drinking water in Yorkshire 
The importance and value of his " Report to the British 
Medical Association" was such as to at once attract the notice 
of the late Sir George Buchanan, and he was shortly after ap¬ 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors on the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. Then he commenced, and in such leisure time as 
official duties have left him has continuously prosecuted with re¬ 
markable success, important researches into the nature of 
the vaccine vtru r, and on the contaminations, bacterial and 
other, of vaccine lymph Ills work has, besides re- 
nulls of theoretic imporlance, brought practical results in 
the form or great improvements in the storage and picservation 
of lymph used in this country He has also shown the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining useful vaccine lymph by passage through 
animals other than the calT. It may also be added that he has 
contributed a considerable amount of knowledge to the physio* 
logical chemistry of animal pigments, and has elaborated a test 
for distinguishing between Lhe blood pigment of man and that 
of other mammals, a test which is practicable for medico-legal 
inquiries. 

Hughes Medal 
Prof Joseph John Thomson^ F.R.S 

The Hughes Medal is awarded to Prof Joseph John Thomson 
in recognition of his contributions to the advancement of electrical 
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science, especially in connection with the phenomena of electric 
discharge through rarefied gases. 

The explanation of Lhe brilliant and remarkable phenomena 
attending electric discharge through highly rarefied gas has long 
remained an enigma, though it was early recognised by Maxwell 
and other philosophers that the simplicity of the conditions that 
must prevail in rarefied matter would probably some day furnish 
the key to much that 19 fundamental in electrical action. 
Following at a considerable interval the earlier work of Plucker 
and Hittorf, the improvement in the production and regula¬ 
tion or high vacua led Crookes into the exploration of a new 
and very striking class of phenomena, those grouped around 
the kathode rays, and he adduced much evidence, backed 
by the authority of Sir George Stokes, to show that these 
rays consist of streams of electrified paiLicles projected 
from the kathode to the electric current The naLure and 
origin of these torrents of particles remained an unsolved 
question Though Schuster showed that some kind of sub- 
permanent dissociation of electrolytic character accompanied the 
electric discharge, his admirably planned attempt to determine 
the relation between the charges and masses of the kathode 
particles did not lead to decisive results ; while the advances 
made by Goldstein, Herlz and others in Germany were dominated 
by the view ihat the phenomena were due to disturbances pro¬ 
pagated in the ether rather than to projected particles When, in 
1889, Frof J J Thomson announced, as the result of his 
measurements of the magnetic deflection of the kathode rays, 
their relation to the rays of Lennrd, and other properties, that 
each kathode particle carried the normal electrolytic molecular 
charge and moved with a velocity which was a considerable 
fraction of that of radiation, and more especially that Lhe mass 
of the particles was only about the thousandth part of the mass 
of the chemical atom, it was felL that, if these conclusions were 
confirmed, experiment had forced a way into the very ulti¬ 
mate foundations of physical phenomena, into regions which 
might fairly have been thought to be beyond human 
scrutiny. Weighty evidence had indeed already been 
adduced on theoretical grounds that any complete and 
consistent rationale of the known electrical laws almost 
demanded that electncily should be of an atomic character, like 
matter itself, and Lhe magnetic action in spectra, discovered by 
Zeeman, illustrated and directed attention to this result; but no 
presumption was anywhere cnLertained that the electrical atom 
could so soon become the subject of direct experiment By 
virtue of Prof 'Thomson's own investigations, and of many 
others inspired and stimulated by him, this new field of know¬ 
ledge has been widely extended. It is now known that the 
conductivities induced in ga*eB by the Rontgcn radiation, by 
chemical action, by radio-active substances, even by a hot wire, 
are closely connected in character and all take place by electric 
convection of such ultimate atomic charges. 

It can hardly be doubled that the progress of this new depart¬ 
ment of knowledge will gradually enable us to see one whole 
stage deeper into the sources of physical phenomena. 


NOTES 

Ai Lhe meeting of the Rojal Society on November 27, the 
following were elected by ballot foreign members of the 
Society .— Prof Waldemar Christofer Brugger, Prof. Gaston 
Darboux, Prof. Ewald Hering, Mr, George William Hill, Prof 
Albert Abraham Michelson, Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen, 
Graf H zu Solms-Laubach, and Prof Julius Thomsen. 

Thk Emperor of Germany never neglects nn opportunity 
of expressing his appreciation of Lhe important part which 
science plays in national progress, and hiB remarks are not only 
encouraging to workers in all departments of natural knowledge, 
but also of value in determining the attitude of the public to¬ 
wards scientific work In a speech at Alx-la-Chapelle in June 
last, he described the German Empire as mainly intellectual and 
scientific, and on November 28 he alluded to the same point in 
the course of a speech delivered at Gorlitz, where a 11 hall of 
fame " has been erected. From a translation of Lhe teat of his 
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speech given hy the Berlin correspondent of Lhe Times, we lake 
the following extract —" We stand on the threshold of the de¬ 
velopment of new forces , our age demand* n race which under¬ 
stands it The new century is dominated by science—which 
includes technical skill—and not, like the last century, by 
philosophy We must be men of the age. Great is lhe German 
in scientific investigation, great in his capacity for organisation 
and discipline. The freedom of the individual, the strong ten¬ 
dency towards development of individuality which is inherent 
in our race, is conditioned by subordination to lhe whole for 
the good of the whole. May the future, therefore, see the growth 
of a generation which, in the full recognition of Lhese facts, de¬ 
velops in the course of joyous labour individuals who sub¬ 
ordinate themselves to the good of the whole, to the good of the 
people and of the fatherland Freedom for thought, freedom 
in the further development of religion and freedom for our 
scientific investigation—that is the freedom which I desire for the 
German people and would win for them ” 

Df. Desiamjrfs, astronomer at lhe Meudon Astro-physical 
Observatory, has been elected a member of Lhe Paris Academy 
of Sciences in succession to the late M Faye 

Prof E B Pour ton, F R S , will deliver the juvenile 
lectures at the Society of Arts this year, and has selected as his 
subject 11 Means of Defence in Lhe Struggle for Life among 
Animals ” The dates of the lectures will be December 31 and 
January 7 

Wk regret to announce that Prof Ladislava Celakovskt'ho, 
pMjfdS'.or of botany in the Bohemian University at Tiaguc, died 
on November 24, aL sixty-nine year* of age 

Pmt Twits reports that the Swedish Academy of Sciences 
b\^ conferred the Nobel pn^e of the year 1902 for chemistry on 
I'rof Emil Fischer, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Berlin, where he succeeded Prof. von Hofmann in 1892. 

TuitCap e Ap cultural Journal announces that Dr A Loir, 
of the Pasteur Institute, Pans, has proceeded to Bulawayo to 
establish a hranch of the Institute Lhere for Lhe treatment of 
rabies by the anti-rabic inoculation method. Dr Loir is a 
nephew of the late M Pasteur, and has been engaged m the 
establishment of branches of Lhe parent Institute at Sydney, 
NSW, and Tunis. 

1 HE death 1* announced of Prof. O N Rood, known by his 
work in experimental physics We learn from Sueiue that 
Prof Rood was born in 1831, and was professor of chemistry 
and physics at Troy University from 1858 to 186J. For the 
pAst Lhirly-nine years he had been professor of physics in 
Columbia University lie had been vice-president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and was 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The committee of the class including agricull ural practice and 
agricultural statistics at the Pans Exhibition of 1900 has 
decided to make a grant of 2400 francs to the agricultural 
‘'ection of the Paris Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industries, to be employed in agricultural research in such a 
manner as the committee of the Society determines In his 
letter to the president of the Society, M. Tisserand, on behalf 
of the exhibition committee, expresses satisfaction that such a 
grant is possible as the outcome of the work of the section of 
the exhibition represented by him 

The Hon. F. M. Almcyne, member of the Legislative 
Council of Barbadoea, writes to say that in Barbadoes great suc¬ 
cess has been achieved in the cultivation of sweet potatoes and 
>' m9 °f lhe very best quality, and an endeavour is now being made 
to introduce these into this comury as vegetable foods. Messrs, 
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W. Pink and Sons, of Portsmouth, arc importing regular sup¬ 
plies, and with every parcel receipts are sent fur variuus ways of 
cooking both sweet potaLors and yams 

A Reuicr telegram from Kingstown, St Vincent, announces 
that the Soufritre was in violent eruption on November 26. 
Georgetown and Chateau Belair have again been deserted 
Telephonic communication was interrupted early in lhe day 
owing to the fierce lightning Rumblings could be heard and 
volcanic clouds seen from Kingstown According to 1 telegram 
from St Thomas, the steamer /arc, which has arrived there, 
reports that when she passed Muni PeKe on the morning of 
November 26, the volcano was in violent eruption 

Silence states that Prof f [ Thunwm has been invited to be 
the fint lecturer at Vale University on the Stillman foundation 
This lectureship, endowed by the late Benjamin Sillimaii with 
85,000 dollars, is somewhat similar to the Gifford lectures of Lhc 
Scottish universities, providing for a course of lectures “the 
general tendency of which may be such as will illustrate the 
presence and wisdom of God as manifested in the natural and 
moral world '* The lectures, however, must not be “on topics 
appropriate to polemical or dogmatic theolugy " 

The lecture which Sir Oliver Lodge dtlivered to the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers on November 27 was followed with 
much interest by a large and appreciative audience The 
suhject was “ Electrons,” and the lecturer made il ht^ aim to 
expound the work which had been done in recent y<.ars, work in 
which the names of Crookes, [ f Thomson, Stoncy and 
Lirmor stand out preeminent, rather than to attempt any new 
contribution to the theory This was no easy mattLr before an 
audience composed chiefly of enginc.ers, but Sir Oliver L idge’s 
p nvers were fully equal to giving a simple exposition of a chffi 
cult subject and making clear to his listeners the lines of 
reasoning involved and the legitimate inferences to be drawn 
from the experimental work. 

Rkuier’s Ai em Y understands that the work of the Com¬ 
mission dispatched to Uganda some months ago by the Royal 
Society and the Foreign Office to inquire into the cause of the 
mysterious malady IcnoWn as “ sleeping sickness," which has 
made such ravages in Central Africa, has not yet been completed. 
Dr Low, the pathologist of (he Commission, having finished 
his poruon of the work, is reluming home, but Dr Cislellan 
is continuing his bacteriological investigations in the country, 
and Dr ChnsLy, the third member of Lhe Commission, as at 
present arranged, will pursue his studies dong the tipper Nile, 
by which route he will return to England 

M C 4 i.Mi> 1 te has claimed that antivenm, the anti-serum for 
snake-poison, is to a large extent non-specific, that is Lo say, 
cobra anti-seium, for example, would neutralise the venoms of 
other snakes, though perhaps not so actively as it would cobra 
venom This view has been called in qtieslion by Prof Martin 
and by Captain Lamb, and more recently Dr Tidswell has 
found {Australasian Med Gas, April 21) that Calmette's 
antivenm has little or no neutralising power when tested against 
the venom of lhe Australian tiger snakr 

A l a meeting held last week at the Polyclinic in connection 
with the Prince of Wales’s Leprosy I'uml, Mr Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F. R S , gave an exposition of his views upon the 
propagation of leprosy He slated that he had come to the 
conclusion, after much study of the question, that the disease 
is spread only to avery small extent by anything of the nature ot 
personal contagion, and that it is a food-disease, the living 
bacillus being received into the body by way of the stomach 
The one article of food which was to be suspeeted was, badly 
cured fish, eaten without sufficient co iking, Mr. Hutchinson, 
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uh contains, in addition to the annual address by the retiring 
president, Prof A. Liversidge, F.R S., three contributions by 
the new president, Mr H. C Russell, F.R S , one of which 
briefly discusses the relation between the moon’s motion in 
declination and the quantity of rain in New South Wales, in 
which the author is convinced that “seeing the rain Is shown 
so clearly to come in times uf abundance, when the moon is in 
certain degrees of her motion south, and when the moon begins 
to go north, then droughty conditions prevail for seven or even 
eight years, a phenomenon repeated for three periods of nineteen 
years each, that it is either a marvellous coincidence, or there is 
a law connecting the two phenomena " Mr R H Mathews con¬ 
tributes an important paper on "The Thurrawal Language,” and 
shorter accounts of some aboriginal tribes of Western Australia 
and of rock-holes used by aborigines for warming water. Mr 
J H Maiden, Government Botanist and Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, gives an exhaustive summary of the gums, 
resins and other vegetable exudations of Australia, as well ns 
interesting historical notes relating to the death of Captain Cook 
Mr. G. II. Knibbs also writes twb important papers, that on a 
theory of city design being of wide interest. These papers by no 
means exhaust the important contributions to science contained 
in the volume, but since reports of the proceedings of the Society 
regularly appear in our columns under " Societies and Academies, 1 ’ 
it is unnecessary to refer at any greater length to the scientific 
work being done in New South Wales. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
pasL week include two Vervet Monkeys ( Ccrcopithecus lalandn) 
from South Africa, presented by Miss Barlow, an Equine Antelope 
(Hippotragus equinus) from Bechuanaland, presented by Major 
Chas Fredk Minchm, D S.O ; three Fat Dormice (My ox us 
ghs) European, presented by Dr L H Gough , a Mongoose 
Lemur ( Lemur mongoz) from Madagascar, two Mexican Snakes 
{Coluber melanoleuats) from Mexico, deposited , two Snake 
Fishes ( PolypUrus senega/us) from Fashoda, received in 
exchange 

Erhai um—I n parenthesis near the end of letter on 11 Summer 
and Winicr” (p 81), "The average mean temperature of 
summer below 61 “ 2,” for below read btinq 


OUR ASlRONOMiCAL COLUMN. 

Ohseri a hosts 01- fur Fersfid Shower—H err Koss, 
director of the Pola Observatory, commumcatss to No 3830 of 
the Astrouomischt Nacfirichlt'tt the results of the observations of 
I'erseids made at that observatory on August 8, 9 and 10 

The limes of appearance, the exacl path, the magnitude and 
the time of duration of each meteor arc recorded for ten Perseids 
seen on August 8, hixteen seen on August 9, and thirty-three 
seen on August 10 In addition to these, thirteen Perseid? and 
sixteen sporadic meteois were seen, but not mapped, 

The position of thtf radiant point for August 9 and for 
AugusL 10 was estimated to be a=2h 32m,, fi= \ 56^5 and 
a = 3h 2m , fi = -I- 54° 5, respectively 

New Vakiahi k Slar, iG, 1902, Dri i iiin 1 —From photo¬ 
graphs taken at Moscow by M b Hlakjo, Madame Ceraski has 
found that the star B I) + i6 B 4290, hiving the position a ~ 
2oh 25m 59s 5, 5 — + l6 J 57'’2 (1855), is a variable 

In the caialogue, the magnitude of tins object is given as 9 3, 
and this was confirmed on a negative taken on August 18, 1900 
On a plate obtained on August 17, 1901, however, the star does 
not Appear, and, according Lo the magnitudes of the neighbour¬ 
ing stars which du appear, it must therefore have been fainter 
than the elevenih magnitude. Visual observations confirmed Lhis 
latter value {Astionomiiche Nachi uhten , No 3830) 

Evoiuiiom Ob AttROtiHAriiY —In No 170 of th z Proceed- 
tugs of the American Philosophical Society, Mr Percival Lowell 
reviews ihe various steps which have Laken place in our know- 
edge and mapping of the surface of Mars. 
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By a series of twelve maps, arranged in chronological order, 
he shows the gradual development m the amount of detail seen 
and recorded, from the map of Beer and Madler, published in 
1840, to that published by himself in 1901. From comparisons 
of these maps, he divides the history of aerography into three 
periods, viz , 1840-1876, large dark and light markings shown , 
1877-1892, "canals’ 1 in bright regions detected, 1S93-1902, 
"canals" in the dark regions detected; and also draws the 
following three deductions therefrom-—(1) The series agree 
fundamentally. (2) The regularity of the " canals,” as recorded 
by Schiaparelli, was not due to any predisposition on the part 
of that observer, but was gradually forced upon him as he became 
more familiar with Lhe surface of the planet (3) All the maps 
show a general evolution, from simple to complex, in the de¬ 
tection of the surface markings of the planet. 

A Simplified Form of Foucault's Pendulum.—T he 
reinstallation of Foucault’s famous experiment at the Pantheon 
by MM Berget and Flammarion has, according to M. 
D'Arsonval, called forth many ingenious devices for proving the 
same result by means of a simpler apparatus 

Of these devices, M D'Arsonval describes, in the Cowples 
rendus for November 17, the one which, in his opinion, is the 
simplest and best. 

The main point of this device is the simplicity of thtf method 
of suspension. A steel wire, o 0J5nfm. in diameter, carries a 
leaden ball, which is covered wuh copper and weighs about 
2^ lbs,, and is fixed to the ceiling by an ordinary nail Its 
upper end 19 then clamped in a metal block, so that it is im¬ 
movable above the lower face of the block, but free to swing 
about the point where it enters this face from below, and the 
block is then screwed to the ceiling or other suitable support 
A pendulum suspended in this manner is capable of swinging 
for about three hours 

The whole apparatus is contained in a small wooden box, 
which also carries the sand in which the pendulum pointer marks 
the trace of its plane of swing, and is accompanied by a small 
model pendulum, which may he used to illustrate the principle 
of the invariability of the plane of oscillation 

The simplicity, the compact form and the low price (20 
francs) of tnis device should render possible its use in schools 
and collegts, where hitherto the students have had to depend 
upon descriptions and illustrations for their knowledge of this 
important experiment, or else pay a visit to the western galleries 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, where a large model may 
always be seen and, if formal representations be made lo the 
authorities, demonstrations may be given 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY APPLIED 7 0 
TOXINS AND ANTITOXINS 

A VERY" important contribution to our knowledge of the 
toxins and antitoxins is contained in the "Festskrift ” re¬ 
cently published to celebrate the inauguration of the State 
Scrum Institute at Copenhagen, in the form of a paper with the 
above title by Arrhenius and Madsen. In passing, we note 
wuh pleasure that English has been chosen as the international 
linguistic medium for the entire contents of the volume The 
necessity for collaboration between the representatives of dif¬ 
ferent branches of science for Lhe satisfactory study of many 
of Ihe complex problems of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology is gradually becoming generally recognised, and in 
the present instance we have a striking example of the joint 
work of two celebrated investigators on a subject lying on the 
common boundary of their special provinces of knowledge and 
experience 

II is well known that tetanus toxin, prepared by filtering off 
the bacteria from a broth culture and samraLing wiLh ammonium 
sulphate, contains two distinct toxic substances, a spasmtn, 
which produces the characteristic convulsions, and a /ysin, 
which hemolyses the red blood corpuscles of many animals. In 
the same way, the antitoxin produced in the serum of animals 
immunised against Letanus contains two distinct antitoxic sub¬ 
stances, an antispasmm and an an/tlysin. 

It has, moreover, been shown by Madsen that experiments 
on the properties and mutual relationships of Lhe tetanus lysin 
and antilysm can be performed with great facility and com¬ 
paratively grekt accuracy on blood tn vitro , the uncertainty 
attendant upon animal experiments and the great expenditure of 
time required by them being thus avoided. 
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The aim of the present investigation was to study the hemo¬ 
lytic action of tetanus lysin and its reaction with antilysin in 
the light of ordinary chemical reactions, and to compare both 
these phenomena with similar actions brought abouL by sub¬ 
stances of known molecular weight, constitution and purity. 

The method of estimating the hrcmolylic power, which was 
employed in all the experiments, consisted in allowing the 
substance under examination to act for a ^iven lime upon 
an emulsion in normal saline, or other liquid, of a known 
quantity of well-washed blood corpuscles, and then estimating 
the amount of haemolysis produced colonmetncally by com¬ 
parison with standard lubes prepared from varying quantities 
of the same blood by complete hemolysis with distilled water 

The investigation falls naturally into two parts, the first of 
which deals with the hrcmolytic action of tetanus lysin compared 
with that of caustic soda and ammonia 

The haemolysis of a blood corpuscle by abase such as caustic 
soda or by tetanus lysin is a phenomenon of considerable com¬ 
plexity and appears to take place in two stages—the combina¬ 
tion of the hemolytic agent with the material of the corpuscle, 
and the himolysis of this compound by the “lysin’ 1 which 
remains free The three substances under investigation differ 
from each other in the rate at which they unite with the cor¬ 
puscles and also in the stability of the compounds which are 
produced. 

Caustic soda combines very rapidly and forms a very stable 
compound ; the consequence of this is lhat when a certain 
definite number of blood corpuscles arc present, pracLically the 
whole of the alkali is taken up and very little hemolysis occurs 
With small amounts of blood, haemolysis is complete, but as 
the amount of blood is increased beyond the amount which 
can be completely h.vmolysed, the alkali is thereby withdrawn 
in increasing amounts from the solution, so that the extent of 
haemolysis rapidly diminishes Tetanolyain, on the other hand, 
combines much more slowly with the corpuscles and forms a 
much less stable compound, which is partially decomposed into 
its constituents, or hydrolysed, by the water of Lhe solution 
lienee, in Lhe case of the lysin solutions, Lherc is always some 
free lysin to effect the hxmolysis of the lysin-corpuscle combina¬ 
tion, and, as a consequence, the falling off after the maximum 
is not nearly so marked Ammonia takes up a position inter¬ 
mediate between caustic soda and lysin 

All these haemolytic actions are affected by the presence of 
certain foreign bodies, among which salts, albumin and serum 
have hitherto been examined It seems probable that salts 
have two distinct effects In the first place, they probably 
render Lhe corpuscles more susceptible to the attack of the 
h.tmolytic agent, and hence tend to increase hemolysis This 
tendency is not counteracted in any way in the case of the 
tetanus lysin, and hence an increase in the action is in this 
case observed The compounds of the alkalis with the cor¬ 
puscles, on the other hand, arc affected by salts containing 
the same ion, much in the same way as a weakly dissociated 
salt, in which case the dissociation is decreased and the salt 
then enters less readily into reaction. Hence the caustic-soda 
combination is affected in this way by sodium salts and, since 
the diminution of h.cmolysis thus produced outweighs the 
increase due to the effect of the salt on the corpuscles, a nett 
decrease of action is observed. The ammonia combination is 
less strongly dissociated than the soda combination, and is 
therefore still more strongly affected by the presence of 
ammonium salts. 

The dissociation spoken of m this case is the electrolytic 
dissociation oT a salt or salt-like compound into its ions, and 
must not be conlused with the hydrolysis mentioned above 
Thus a salt-likc sodium carbonate is at the same time partly 
dissociated into its ions, and parLly hydrolyaed by the water of 
Lhe solution into caustic soda and carbonic acid; sodium 
chloride, on the other hand, is much more completely dis¬ 
sociated into its ions, but is practically not hydrolysed at all 

The effect of egg albumin and normal serum is also to diminish 
the hxmolylic power, both of the bases and of tetanus lysin, 
but whilst the effect on the bases is very slight, that on the 
lysin is considerable. It would seem that in each case the 
albumin combines with the hxmolytic agent, forming a com¬ 
pound in which Lhe hxmolytic power is modified to a certain 
extent, The properties of caustic soda and ammonia are only 
slightly affected j those of the tetanus lysin, on the other hand, 
are more profoundly modified. This explanation is confirmed 
by the fact that the further addition of albumin exerts no 
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appreciable effect after a certain limit has heen reached Normal 
serum, on the other hand, has a progressively increasing cllect 
on die lysin, and in fact behaves like a mixture of a large amount 
of albumin with a small amount of an antitoxin 

Further information is gained as to the nature nf the h 1 mo- 
lytic action by the determination of the velocity of the change, 
and this reveals a still greater complexity The reacLmn 
exhibits a very decided fn rod of mduihon \ when lhe sub 
stances are first mixed, the change begins to take place at a \try 
low rate, which gradually increases as the change proceeds. 
Such a period of induction occurs in certain well-known chemical 
reactions, although its exact significance is not perfectly under 
stood In the case under consideration, the authors suggest 
that it *'depends on the circumstance that the red blood cor¬ 
puscles’ cellular membrane must be destroyed before ho molysis 
can occur . 11 The actual velocity is found to be proportional to 
the concentration of the ha molytic agent, so that if the dose 
be doubled, the lime required to produce a given amount of 
haemolysis is halved This result is of great importance because 
it shows that the hemolytic action of bases is not due to the 
hydroxyl ions, in which case the velocity would be proportional 
to Lhe square rooL of the concentration The same thing is 
shown by the /act that ammonia acta more rapidly than caustic 
soda, although it is much less strongly dissociated. 

The second part of the investigation deals with the important 
subject of the action of Lhe antilysin on tetanus lysin 

When increasing quantities of antilysin are added to a fixed 
amount nf lysin, the h.unolylic power of the mixture is not 
diminished in direct proportion to the amount of antilysin 
added, but the effect of each successive portion of untilysin is 
less than that of the preceding one, Llie diminution of li emo- 
lytic power being rapid at firsL and Lhen becoming more and 
more gradual If the results be plotted with the amounts of 



antilysin added as -disci ssa: and Lhe IilLLHoI) tic powers of Lhe 
resulting mixtures as ordinates (the amount of lysin being con¬ 
stant throughout), a curve of the form shown above nsuits 
This curve represents what is usually know as Lhe/oti/; \ft( trum 

of Ehrlich. 

When we compare this phenomenon with the acLon of an 
acul on an alkali, we find that it does not resemble what occurs 
when an equivalent ot hydrochloric acid is added Lo caustic 
soda, for in this case the alkalinity diminishes in dir* cl propor 
Don to the acid added, the last portion of acid having exactly 
the same neutralising effect as the first 

On the other hand, it corresponds precisely with Lhe phenomena 
observed when a base such os ammonia is treated with a weak 
acid, like bone acid In fact, if ammonia be treated ns a lysin 
and boric acid as an antilysin, and h emolytic experiments be 
made in precisely the same way as with tetanus lysin and anti- 
lysin, the curves of hemolytic power produced in the two cases 
are of precisely the same kind Now the phenomena which 
occur when boric acid is added lo ammonia and in similar cases 
have been carefully examined by physical chemists, and they 
are known to be due lo the fact that, in a solution of this kind, 
the ammonium borate which we should expect to be formed is 
partially hydrolysed by the water into its components, so lhaL 
the liquid contains ammonium borate, water, free ammonia 
(ammonium hydrate) and free boric acid. The case is sus¬ 
ceptible of mathematical treatment according to Guldberg and 
Waage’s law, and the equivalents of the substances and the co¬ 
efficient of dissociation can be calculated from the observations 
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Precisely the same can be done for the tetanus lysin and ann- 
lysin, and the natural conclusion is that these two changes 
are of the same kind, a reaction taking place in each case 
between two molecules and resulting m the formation of two 
molecules of the products It does not in any way follow that 
the substances concerned are of the same chemical type, and in 
fact other considerations render this very improbable. 

In the particular experiment quoted, the amount of anlilysm 
solution which wax chemically equivalent to the lysin employed 
was 0*276 c.c. When this quantity of antilysin was added, 
however, the hxmolytlc power remained equal to 36 per cent, 
of the original, whilst even afLer the addition of seven times the 
equivalent, the power was still I 8 per cent, of the original 
These facts, nevertheless, do not indicate the presence of a 
series of lymns of different h emolytic powers and affinities for 
antilysin, any more than the precisely similar phenomena 
observed with ammonia and boric acid indicate the presence of 
a seneB of bases possessed or different hremolylic powers and 
affinities for boric acid It is therefore unnecessary to suppose, 
as Ehrlich has done for diphtheria toxin, that proto*, deutero- 
and Into-toxins as well as toxones are present. 

All the phenomena arc explained by ihe presence of a single 
lysin, the compound of which Willi its antilysin is partially 
decomposed into its constituents by water. Recent experiments 
of Dreyer and Madsen show that these conclusions may fairly 
be extended to the constitution of diphtheria toxin 

The deterioration of tetanus lysin is a subject of great interest 
in connection with the theory of toxins, and its study has also 
yielded interesting results, although it has not yet been pushed 
very far. The examination of an altered lysin by the method 
described above serves to indicate winch of its constants—the 
■equivalent *ir the coefficient of dissociation—has been altered 
To take a single example, the h.omolvlic power of a solution 
of lysin was found to have diminished to one-sixth in about five 
days Examination showed that its equivalent had not altered, 
but that its coefficient of dissociation had increased by 50 per 
cent As a result of this increase, the hemolytic power of this 
lysin would be diminished lo a less extent than that of the 
original lysin by a given dose of anlilysin. The effect of 
deterioration in this case can therefore be explained by supposing 
a slight change to have occurred in all the molecules of the lysin, 
" perhaps a transformation into a meUmeric compound, less 
toxic/' possessing an increased coefficient of dissociation and an 
undiminished combining power for antilysin Ehrlich's explan¬ 
ation, on the other hand, would be that five-sixths of the ly«in 
had been convened into a non-hrcmolytic substance (loxmd) 
which had a greater affinity for the antilysin than lysin itself 
and was therefore " neutralised ” first 

This explanation may be applicable in some cases, but, as will 
be seen, it is not necessarily required by the facls 

A furihcr point of mleresl is thaL lysm and antily sin unite 
slowly and at a rate which can be measured The mvestigaiion 
of this reaction has been carried out to a certain degree, and its 
further examination will probably throw more light on the 
nature of the change which occurs. 

If the results of the authors are accepted, a great Mmplificalion 
of the present ideas as to the constitution of toxins will be 
necessary. A point which is of fundamental importance and 
appears to call for further examination is the mode of 
action of the lysin molecule in hemolysis In other words, does 
hemolysis take place between the lysin-corpuscle and free lysin, 
as is the case with caustic soda, or docs the lysin molecule 
which forms the combination bring about the haemolysis by 
means of another group contained in its molecule? 

A. Harden 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Oxford —An important change has recently been made in 
the regulations for Reiponsions The change affects the 
examination in the Elements of Geometry Instead of Euclid’s 
Elements Books I. and ii. f with Euclid's axioms and Euclid’s 
sequence of propositions, the subject will in future be defined 
as the subject-matter of certain specified portions of Euclid’s 
Elements Books i, it., iii., and the papers will contain ele¬ 
mentary questions on this subject-matter and easy deductions 
from the specified propositions The regulations state that any 
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mtlhod of proof will be accepted which shows clearness and 
accuracy in geometncal reasoning, and that algebraical proofs 
of certain propositions in Book ii. will be allowed. The change 
is to come into force in the Michaelmas term of 1904. The 
announcement made by the Board of Studies for Reaponsions, in 
the University Gazette fur November 25, reads as follows :— 11 In 
the regulations as to the Elements of Geometry {Examination 
Statutes , 190a, p. 18), the words ‘ Euclid’s Elements, Books i.„ li. 
Euclid’s axioms will be required, and no proof of any proposi¬ 
tion will be admitted which assumes the proof of anything not 
proved in preceding propositions of Euclid/ have been struck 
out, and thefollowing words substituted*— 1 Elementary questions, 
including propositions enunciated by Euclid and easy deductions 
therefrom, will be set on the subject-matter contained in the 
following portions of Euclid’s Elements, vie , Book i. v the whole, 
excluding propositions 7, 16, 17, 21 ; Book 11 , the whole, ex¬ 
cluding proposition 8 ; Book 111 , the whole, excluding proposi¬ 
tions 2, 4-10, 13, 23, 24, 26-29. Any method of proof will be 
accepted which shows clearness and accuracy in geometrical 
reasoning So far as possible, candidates should aim at making 
the proof of any proposition complete in itself. In the case of 
propositions 1-7, 9, io, of Book 11 , algebraical proofs will be 
allowed ' This change will come into force at the examin¬ 
ation of Michaelmas ierm, 1904 ” 

Sir Oliver Lodge has been appointed the Romanes lecturer 
for next year 

On Wednesday evening, December 10, a paper on 11 French 
Rural Education, and its Lessons for England,” will be read 
by Mr Cloudesley Brereton at the Society of Arts. 

Tlffc clerk of the Privy Council has sent an official notice 
to the authorities at University College, Liverpool, fixing the 
hearing of the petition in regard to the proposed Liverpool 
University for Wednesday, December 17 

Tick annual meeting of the Association of Technical Insti¬ 
tutions will be held at the Goldsmiths' Hall, London, on Tues¬ 
day, January 6, 1903 The president, Lord Avebury, will 
occupy the chair, and an address will be given by the president¬ 
elect, Sir John Wolfe Barry, K C B , F R S 

Mr. I S. Macdonald has been appointed to succeed Prof 
Myera-Ward in the chair of physiology at Sheffield University 
College Mr. MacdonAld, who is At present assistant lecturer 
in physiology at Liverpool University College, takes up his 
new appointment in January next Prof Myers-Ward goes to 
Charing Cross Hospiul aa lecturer in physiology 

The Medical Journal announces that the Board of 

Trustees of Cornell University, New York, has arranged to 

f mrehase sixteen additional acres of land, and to erect new 
wildings, including the flail of Physics, for which Mr John D 
Rockefeller gave a quarter of a million dollars, and a Hall of 
Arts and Humanities, upon which a like amount is to be ex¬ 
pended In connection with this University, it is of interest Lo 
notice that professors of Lhe University who reach the age of 
seventy years will hereafter be retired with a pension. Their 
salary will be continued for one year, and they will thereafter 
receive 1500 dollars a year for four years, which time will 
doubtless be exiended They will act as special lecturers with 
such duties as may l>e assigned to Lhem 

We regret to see that Sir Michael Foster has written to the 
chairman of his Parliamentary Committee to say he feels Com¬ 
pelled to resign his scat as member of Parliament for the 
University of London He hoped to be relieved of his duties 
in the House of Commons at the beginning of the present term, 
but now, at the request of his committee, has deferred h s 
actual resignation until the close of the present session 
Among Lhe names mentioned in connection with the vacancy 
thus caused are those of Sir Henry Koscoe, for some time 
vice-chancellor of the University, and Sir John Williams 

Writing to the Times , Mr. A. C. Holzapfel points to the 
striking difference between English and German fees for 
scientific instruction. One of his sons sLudied chemtsiry at 
Aachen, and the fees for lectures, laboratory work, breakages, 
&c , were between 6/ and 7/ yearly Another son attended 
King’s College, London, for a course of work similar to that 
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his brother had had in Germany, and the fee was 47/ 13 r 9 d I American Journal of Mat Aematns, vol wiv Nu 4 (October) 


Tor a year The explanation is given by the secretary of the 
London college, who pointed out in a letter to Mr Holzapfel 
that "the continental colleges are endowed by the Slate, but 
in England they have to live on Lhe fees of students for the 
most part, with a very small grant from the State in some cases 
and what they can raise voluntarily from the public." But it is 
evident that while Lhe highest form of instruction in science 
can be obtained at so small a cost, there will never be a lack 
of properly trained men to look after the manufactures of 
Germany. 

Full particulars have now been published of the first annual 
conference of persons in the north of England concerned in 
primary, secondary, technical and other forms of higher educa¬ 
tion, which was announced in our issue for July 17. The con¬ 
ference will he divided into four sessions two meetings on each 
of the days January 2 and ;j, 1903—presided over respectively 
by Mr. M. E, Sadler, director of special inquiries to the 
Board of Education ; Prof H E Armstrong, FKS, Prof 
Smilhella, F.RS,, and Prof L C Miall, F K S There will 
be a reception by the Lord Mayor of Manchester of members 
of the conference on January 2, in Lhe Municipal School of 
Technology, Manchester, where the meetings will be held, 
after which various papers will be read Miss 5 A Burslall, 
head mistress of the Manchester High School for Girls, will 
take up the subject of the curriculum in different types of 
schools Dr Kimmins, at the afternoon meeting of the first 
day, deals with the coordination and delimitation of science 
teaching in various grades of schools. The methods of teach¬ 
ing experimental science in its early stages will be discussed on 
the morning of January 3, Mr W. French, principal of lhe 
Storey Institute, Lancaster, taking up physics, and Mr. R L 
Taylor, of the CenLral School, Manchester, considering chemis¬ 
try At the last meeting, Mr II W T Wager wilt introduce 
the subject of methods of nature-study Great care has been 
taken to encourage discussion at each meeting , the names of 
well-known teachers are included in the programme as having 
promised to contribute to the debates In connection with the 
conference, there will be an exhibition of apparatus, prepara¬ 
tions and diagrams, such as teachers themselves have prepared 
or which pupils have made, to illustrate methods of nature study 
and the teaching of experimental science A class room, fitted 
up as a model of what it is desired should be provided for the 
teaching of physics and chemistry in their early stages, will 
form part of the exhibition The admission to the conference 
will be free, by ticket, to he obtained from the honorary secre¬ 
taries, Dr H Lloyd Snape, Director of Education to lhe 
Lancashire County Council, and Mr J II Reynolds, Director 
of Technical Instruction for the city of Manchester and principal 
of the Manchester Municipal Technical School, which is the 
office of the conference 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, vol ill 
No. 4 (October) — G. A Miller, on the groups of order p " 1 
which contain operators of order It appears Lhat if ^-'2 

and m -*■ 5, there are two and only two such groups not containing 
either an invariant cyclic subgroup of order p m ~ 2 or else an 
abelian subgroup of type (m - 2, 1) These two groups are 
conformal respectively with the abelian groups of type (m - 2, 2) 
and of type (w-2, I, 1)—C A Scoli, (1) on the circuits of 
plane eurveg , (2) on the real inflexions of plane curves—J. 
Hadamard, on the theory of plane elastic plate* —E J 
Wilczynski, covariants of systems of differential eaualions, and 
applications to the theory of ruled surfaces The system 
considered is y” +p\\f'+P\%* f + + = ° and another 

similar equation with z” for y" All covariants can be 

expressed in terms of three, together with invariants —A S. 
Gale, on the rank, order and class of algebraic minimum 
curves.—II F. Bhchfeldt, on the determination of the distance 
between two points in space of m dimensions. Without assuming 
the continuity and independence of the coordinates, but assum¬ 
ing that distance-relations exist, a senes of axioms is laid down 
and possible forms deduced for the analytical expression for the 
distance between two points.—H. Maschke, on superosculating 
quadric surfaces.—E. H. Moore, a definition of abstract groups 
—A. Emcb. algebraic transformations of a complex variable 
realised by linkages. 
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—M lincher, on systems of linear differential equations of the 
first order This contains proofs of some existence theorems 
by a method of successive approximation —T M I'ulnam, on 
the quaternary linear homogeneous group and the ternary linear 
fractional group The determinant being unity, and Lhe group 
being symbolised by substitution*, the canonical for^s of the 
generators fall into eleven principal types, with vanuus sub¬ 
divisions The periods of the substitutions are considered, and 
diflerent commutative subgroups investigated —A N White 
head, on cardinal numbers. The results of this paper are all 
expressed in Peano's symbolism, on which there la an introdue 
tory section —G A Miller, on a melhod of constructing all 
the groups of order p" K (/ being any prime) —II F Stecker, 
non huchdean propeilies of plane cubics and of their first and 
second polars. This is a continuation of a former paper in vul 
xx.il of the same journal 

In ft a Is of Mathematics (2) vol iv. No 1 (October) —G A 
Bliss, on the geodesic lines on Lhe anchor-ring The author 
obtains explicit formula, involving elliptic functions, which 
define a doubly infinite family of geodesics He also shows 
lhat. according to MangoldL’s classification, the points on the 
inner equator are of the first kind and all others of the second 
kind Good illustrative diagrams are given —II b Ulickfeldt, 
proof of a theorem concerning isosceles triangles —L E Dick¬ 
son, an elementary exposition of Frobenius’s theory of group- 
characters and group determinants—E V Huntington, on Mr 
Ransom’s mechanical construction of conics 

SOCIETIES ANI) ACADEMIES . 

London 

Chemical Society, November ig —Dr J Emerson Reynolds 
V I* E S , president, in the chair —The "dynamic isomerism ” 
of ihiourca and ammonium Lhiocyanale When the ammonium 
calt is heated, there is formed a definite compound of this with 
25 per cent of thiourea formed irom it ; further, mclLing point 
curves of mixtures of these two substances show lhat other 
molecular combinations occur —Isomeric partially racemic salts 
containing quinquevalent nitrogen , part H, resolution of the 
hydrindamine camphor sulphonaies, by Dr l 1 S Kipping The 
author has confirmed the theory proposed by him in 1899 to 
account for the existence of these salts by the resolution of the 
partially racemic salt into four isomerides.—The oxime of mes- 
oxamidc and some allied compounds, by M A Whiteley A 
description of the disubstitutca derivatives of mesoxanude, all nf 
which possess the characteristic properties of furnishing yellow' 
alkali salts and purple ferrous compounds —Interaction of 
kctonLS and aldehydes with acid chlorides, by F H Lees 
When methyl ^-nonylketone is acted upon by hen/oyl chloride 
there is formed 0 ben/oxyundecylene , this reaction has been 
extended to other ketones, and a series of benzoxyolefines *o 
produced —The synthesis of aa-dirnethylglutaric acid, hydroxy- 
aa dimethylgluUric acid, and of the cir- and //unj-mndifications 
of aa-dimethylglutacomc acid, by Dr W II Perkin and A. E 
Smith —A reaction of some phenolic colouring matters, by 
A. G Perkin and C R. Wilson Potassium derivatives of a 
number of naturally occurring colouring matters have been pre¬ 
pared by interaction with potassium acetate -Note on mixtures 
of constant boiling point, by Dr S Young The composition 
of Lhe mixture of carbon tetrachloride and methyl alcohol having 
the minimum boiling point is shown to contain 8o per cent, of 
the former.—The vapour pressures and boiling points of mixed 
liquids, part 2, by Dr S Young and E C Funey Part 3, by 
Dr S Young An investigation of the formula proposed by 
the authors expressing the relation between the vapour 
pressure of the mixture and those nf its constituents Note 
on Lhe condensation points of the thorium and radium emana¬ 
tions, by E. Rutherford and F Snddy. When the emanations 
from thorium and radium compounds are pasBed through a 
copper apiral immersed in liquid air, they are condensed and 
retained in the copper tube and are volatilised when the tem¬ 
perature is raised to - 125° in the cawe of thorium emanation and 
to - 130“ in the case of radium —Note on the action of barium 
hydroxide on dimcthylviolunc acid, by M. A Whiteley. The 
principal product of this action is isonitrosomalondimethyl- 
amide.—The determination of strychnine and brucine in nux 
vomica, by E Dowzard. The brucine is determined by colon- 
metric estimation of Lhe tint produced by the solution of the 
aikaloidal residue in nitric acid. 
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Entomological Society,' November 5—The Rev. Canon 
Fowler, president, in the chair, —Mr. H J. Elwes, F R.S., 
exhibited, on behalf of Mtb. Mary de la B 4 che Nicholl, 
a collection of butterflies made by her in February, March 
and April in Southern Algeria; also a collection of 
butterflies afterwards made by her in the Picos de Europa 
in Spain j the latter collection comprised about 85 species 
and was made in 2 5 days. Mr. Elwes remarked that these 
collecLioni contained several interesting species of Erebia, 
Lycaena and other genera, and included three species from 
Algeria not at present represented in the British Museum 
collection —Dr, Chapman exhibited, and made remarks on, two 
butterflies taken last July at Beiar, in West Central Spam, both 
notable as being very decidedly larger than any forms of the 
same species recorded from any other locality. He stated that 
one of them belonged to a form of Lycaena argus (the L aegvn 
of the Bruish list) They were taken about one-and-a-half 
miles east nr south-east of Bejar on July 9 and following days — 
Mr R South exhibited four specimens of a large form of 
Cupido minima (Lycaena minima ) from Cumberland, sent to 
the Natural History Museum by Mr Mousley, of Buxton He 
also exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J H Fowler, of Ringwood, a 
series of Lithosia deplana, Esp , from the New Forest, showing 
interesting variations in both sexes, but especially in the 
females It was stated that Mr Eustace Bankes had recently 
recorded somewhat similar aberrations of the species from the 
Isle of Purlieck —Mr Hamilton Drucc exhibited a specimen of 
Lwienttis popuh , L., caught whilst heing chased by a small 
bird in July, 1901, near Riga, Russia; also a specimen of 
Sesamia nonagnaidcs , Lefeb , bred from a larva found feeding 
in the interior of a banana.—Mr, J H Carpenter exhibited a 
gynandroinorphous specimen of Lycaena tcarus , having the 
coloration of the male on the left side and that of the female on 
the right side, captured on Kanmore Common, Surrey, in June 
last ; also several aberrations of this species from Ranmore 
Common and the Isle of Wight He also showed specimens of 
Vanessa an/io/a, bred from German larvae, including a remark¬ 
able aberration in which the usual blue spots on the upper wings 
were entirely absent —Mi. 11 St J Donisthorpe exhibited a 
foreign specimen of Quedius sutural^, lent him by Mr Keys, of 
Plymouth, and a British specimen taken by himself at Gravesend 
in 1891 ; also for comparison a specimen of Quedius obliterates 
taken at Plymouth He *aid that must of the specimens of, so- 
called, Quedius jutmahs in British collections were really Q 
obliterates —Mr Pickett exhibited a remarkable series of 
Angetona pt unarta, the result of four years' inter breeding 
between dark males from Raindean Wood, near Folkestone, 
and light-coloured females from Epping Forest; also unicolorous 
light orange-yellow males, light yellow females, dark orange 
males sprinkled with black, and other unusual aberrations — 
Prof E B Poulton, F K S , exhibited a series of lantern slides 
prepared from negatives taken by his assistant, Mr A H Hamm, 
of the Hope Department, and Mr Alfred Robinson, of the 
Oxford University Museum. The slides represented a series of 
the larva. 1 and imagines of British moths photographed under 
natural conditions —Prof. Poulton also showed a representation 
of the pupa of Limemtis popuh prepared Irom Portschinski'S 
figure and description, and explained the highly ingenious 
hypothesis by which the appearances are accounted for by the 
Russian naturalist—Mr C O Waterhouse communicated a 
paper by Mr. L R Crawshay entitled “On the Life-History 
of Dnlus Jlavescens„ Rossi.” 

Zoological Society, November 18, — Prof. G B Howes, 
F.U S , vice president, in the chair.—Dr llenry Woodward, 
F K.S , exhibited two photographs of the heads of slags of the 
red deer (C emus elaphns) bred in New Zealand, lent to him for 
exhibmon by Mr, Lewis Karslake. Dr Woodward read an 
extract from a letter fiom Mr D. Russell, hon. sec. to the 
Otago Acclimatisation Society, giving an account of the success¬ 
ful naluinlisalion of the red deer in New Zealand, Two stags 
and mx hinds had been turned out in 186S, and their offspring 
now numbered between 4000 and 5000 individuals The 
carcases ol some of these deir weighed from 500 to 6oolb,— 
Mr J L Bordiolc exhibited tome hybrid ducks which he had 
bred during the past summer, nnd pointed out in what manner 
the crosses partook of their parent forms Three of the 
specimens exhibit id were crosses between three species, viz. 
the Indian spin-billed duck, the wild duck and the pintail, 
both the parents being themselves hybrids, thus proving, with 
regard to the species enumerated, that the hybrids were perfectly 
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fertile inter se —Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S , exhibited and 
made remarks upon a stuffed male and the skull of a female of 
the East-African representative of the Bongo antelope, recently 
described by him as Boocereus euryceros isaaci, which had been 
obtained by Mr F. W. Isaac in the Mau Forest and presented 
by him to the national collection —Mr Thomas also exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr Lydckker, the mounted skin of an adult male 
of the Peking deei {Census [Pseudaxu] hortulorum ), recently 
presented by the president and the Duchess of Bedford to the 
British Museum Mr. Lydekker believed that an adult specimen 
of this fine stag had not hitherto been figured The specimen 
was in full summer dress —Dr. A Smith Woodward, F R S , 
gave an account of excavations for the discovery of early Pliocene 
mammalian remains which he bad recently made near Concud, 
in the province of Teruel, Spain. The bones had proved to be 
very abundant in a bed of freshwater marl, but they were in a 
much more fragmentary condition than those found at Pikermi, 
in Greece. He had discovered evidenceof Ilipparion, Rhinoceros, 
Mastodon, and of several small antelopes, and exhibited some 
jaws of the first of these genera. —Mr. F E Beddard, F U S , 
exhibited the stuffed skin of an Indian elephant still-born in the 
Society’s menagerie in August last, and made softie remarks 
thereon.—A communication was read from Mr. R Lydekker, 
FRS, containing a description of the Cabul race of the 
markhor {Capra fale oner i tnepneeros) —Dr ForByth Major read 
a paper on the specimens of the okapi that had recently arrived 
in Brussels from the Congo Free StaLe The author slated that 
these specimens, whilst presenting the same specific characters 
ns the specimens formerly received by the Congo Slate authorities, 
showed conclusively that the male was alone provided wilh 
horns, and that the mode of their development was the same »s 
in the giraffe. The okapi seemed to be a more generalised 
member of the Ciraffidie than the giraffe, sharing not a few 
features of alliance with the Upper Miocene Palfeotragus 
(Samoihenum) In several characters, it was intermediate 
between ihe giraffe and the fossil forms ; but, apart from these, 
some features were pointed out in which it appeared to he even 
more primitive than its fossil relatives These last characters 
went some way to support the assumption that Africa was the 
original home of the Giraffuke —A communication was read 
from Mr G A Boulenger, V R S , containing an account of a 
second collection of fishes made by Dr W J Ansorge in the 
Niger Delta The species—fifty-six in number—were enumerated, 
four of them being described as new —A communicaiion from 
Dr A GLlnlher, F. R S., contained a final account of the fishes 
collected by the late Mr R B N Walker, on the Gold 
Coast Several new species belonging to the families Chromidx, 
Siluudx and Cypriniax* were described 

Anthropological Institute, November 25 —Dr A. C 
Haddon, F R S , in the chair.—Dr C S Myers read a paper 
on anthropometric investigations among the native troops of the 
Egypiian Army The investigations were confined to the 
privates and non-commissioned officers of the Egyptian Army, 
By permission of the Sirdar, 1005 men in the Egyptian battalion 
quartered at Cairo and 189 men in the Soudanese baLlalions at 
Khartoum and Omdurman were examined. Photographs were 
obtained of 176 Egyptians and ihtrLy-one Soudanese soldiers 
bare to the waist ; two photographs, one full-face, the other 
profile, were taken of each individual In both Egypt and 
Soudan, the subjects measured had been drawn from a very wide 
area, extending as far westward as Bornu and Baru, and south¬ 
wards as far as Uganda It now remained to determine whether 
definite differences of type exist among the Egyptians from 
various regions of the Nile valley and among the tribes of the 
Soudan ; also whether the Coptic (pre-Mohammedan) people 
noticeably differ from the general Moslem population of Egypt 
Before publishing the results of this inquiry, the permission of 
the Sirdar has to be obtained, The material collected will 
supply the necessary data to permit of the preparation of a 
report on the physical efficiency of the Egyptian Army —The 
lion. John AbercTomby read a paper on the oldest Bronze-ape 
ceramic type in Britain , its close analogies on the Rhine ; its 
probable origin in Central Europe. The oldest type of pottery 
in Britain is the “drinking cup,” for which it is proposed to 
substitute the shorter Arm “beaker " Fifty-three of Thurman’s 
three types were shown. Twenty-five interments were described 
in which the beaker was accompanied by ancient objerts ; three 
with larpe flint daggers, ihree with buttons with the V-shaped 
perforation below and five with stone wrist-guards, alt of 
which objects belong to the later Neolithic period on the con- 
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tinent. None of the objects found with the remaining fourteen 
interments are of later date than the thin, flat, broad knife- 
dagger. As no other ceramic type in Britain can show such a 
pedigree,it is clear that the beaker is the oldest, though before 
it died out several other types of fictilia came into use. 

Royal Meteorological Society, November 19 — Mr 
W. H. Dines, president, in the chair—Mr K Campbell 
Bayard read a paper on English climatology, 1881-1900, which 
was a discussion of the climatological data printed in the 
Meteorological Record from the forty stations of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, which have been continuous for the 
whole of the twenty years The elements dealt with by the 
author are —(1) temperature at 9 a m , (2I mean minimum 
temperature; (3) mean maximum temperature, (4) relative 
humidity ; (5) amount of cloud , (6) rainfall , and (7) number of 
rainy days. The results form a valuable contribution to the 
climatology of the British Isles —A paper by Mr, C V 
Bellamy, on the rainfall of Dominica, was also read This was 
in continuation of a former paper on the subject, and dealt 
wiLh all the available rainfall data for the Island of Dominica 
From this it appears that the mean annual rainfall of the island 
is 110 inches In the neighbouring island of Montserrat, a re¬ 
markably heavy rainfall occurred during the night of November 
28-29, 1896, when as much as 20 13 inches fell in the space of 
six or eight hours. 

Cam u ridge. 

Philosophical Society, November 10 —Dr Baker, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Notes on a vibration magnetometer, and on 
the ball-ended magnets of Robison, by Mr C 1 ' C Searle. 
The comparison of the horizontal components of magnetic fields 
by the method of vibrations presents no difficulty when each 
field is so nearly uniform that a vibrating magnet several centi 
metres in length may be used But when the fields are far 
from being uniform.'the magnet must be quite short The 
magnet must in any case be slender, for unless its length be at 
least ten times its diameter, the magnetic moment varies appre¬ 
ciably when the field varies, even for fields comparable with 
that of the earth A simple magnet 1 5 cm m length and 
O 15 cm in diameter is in many ways practically inefficient. In 
the vibration magnetometer exhibited to the Society, the magnet 
is I 5 cm in length and o 15 cm in diameter The Lime of 
vibraLion is increased from I 4 to 6 3 seconds by attaching the 
magnet to a pointed plumb-boh the mass of which is about fifty 
times greater than that of the magnet The bob also carries an 
aluminium pointer to magnify Lhe motion , this enables the 
time of vibration to be very exactly determined Ball-ended 
magnets were devised by Prof. John Robison, uT Edinburgh, 
about 1770 ; the author was lea, independently, to the same 
design —On cavitation in liquids, and its occurrence in lubrica 
lion, by Mr S. Skinner If water is run into the space between 
(wo lenses, arranged so as to show Newton’s rings, and if one 
of the lenses is rolled on the other, a crescent-shaped cavity is 
developed when the velocity of rolling exceeds a certain critical 
value. The cavity fills as soon as the rolling ceases With 
more viscous liquids, such as lubricating oils or glycerine, the 
formation of Lhe cavity is more marked. With colourless liquids, 
the production of the cavity is observed by taking advantage of 
total internal reflection or by using sodium light and observing 
the Newtonian rings formed in the caviLy With deeply 
coloured liquids, the effect may be observed by transmiLLed 
light. Instantaneous photographs have been obtained of the 
effects with lenses rolling on planes, lenses sliding on planes and 
in some other cases The effects are shown to agree with 
Osborne Reynolds's theory of the viscous origin of friction when 
copiously lubricated surfaces move over one another {Phil 
Trans A, 1S86) That the maximum negative pressure occurs at 
some distance from the point of nearest approach is confirmed by 
these observations, and it appears that the layer of lubricant 
which separates the surfaces at the point of nearest approach is 
thinner than the wave-length of sodium light. Cavities of the same 
character probably occur m all sufficiently lubricated bearings — 
On the coral reefs of Pemba Island and British East Africa, by 
Mr C. Crossland The paper shows that the island of Pemba, 
though very similar in structure to that or Zanzibar, is of separate 
origin to the mainland, whereas the latter island is a part of the 
mainland barrier system. The fringing reef of the east coast of 
Pemba represents an early stage in the formation of that of 
Zanzibar, while a barrier reef, also a result of erosion, not of 
growth, encloses large bays on the west coast which are com- 
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parable to the lagoon of Lhe Bermuda atoll. The mainland of 
East Africa is bordered by both fringing and barrier reefs, both 
of which are formed entirely of dead rock, in which physical 
agencies have in some cases produced miniature atolls Wherever 
growing coral occurs in the East African region, it is seen that 
the physical conditions {eg, the absence of big waves) are 
not such as to allow the formation of typical reefs Email), 
some observations on the conditions favourable to coral growth 
were given, which conditions are present round an oceanic atoll 
to a much greater degree than near a continental area —On Lhe 
Lheory of aggregates, by Mr. A N Whitehead. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, November 24—M. Albert Gaudry 
in the chair.—The velocity of light and the solar parallax, by 
M Perrotin An account of experiments at the Observatory of 
Nice on the velocity of light Fizeau’s method was used, the 
total distance traversed by the light being 92 kilometres As 
the emission telescope, the 72 cm, objective of the Observatory 
was utilised, with a 38 cm objective as collimator The mean 
result of 1109 observations was 299,860 kilometres per second 
in a vacuum By combining this with the observations on the 
planet Lros, from which a value of B" 805 was deduced for the 
solar parallax, the coefficient of annual aberration was found to 
be 20" 465, the exact number adopted by the International 
Astronomical Conference of 1896 at the instance of MM Loewy 
and Newcomb —On the origin and geographical dispersion of 
Laqomys lorsuatnn, by M Ch Deptret — Report on Lhe work 
accomplished by the Brazilian Commission, under the direction 
of M Cruls, on the exploration of lhe principal sources of the 
Javary, and for the determination of the geographical cq 
ordinates of several points in this rigion at points common to 
Peru, Brazil and Bolivia, by M Lnewy —Observations of the 
sun made at the Observatory of Lyons with the Brunner 16 cm 
equatorial during the third quarter of 1902, by M J Guillaume. 
Tables arc given showing the number of spots, their distribution 
in latitude and the distribution of the facul.e in latitude —On 
monodrome functions with an isolated essential singular point, 
by M Edmond Maillet —On an extension of lhe notion of 
periodicity, by M E Esdangon —On an automatic carburettor 
for explosion motors, by M A Krebs A theoretical investiga¬ 
tion as to the manner in which the area of the orifice air should 
vary with the pressure of the air and the height of Lhe 
petrol in the reservoir Following the indications thus 

obtained, an apparatus has been constructed in which 
these conditions are fulfilled, and it has been found that 
the velocity of the motor can be varied suddenly between very 
wide limits, an absolutely constant gis mixture being ubtmned 
—On the construction of electrodiapasons with long variable 
periods, by M. E Mercadier.—On the ionisation of a salt 
flame, by M Georges Moreau. The ionisation of the '■alt flame 
was found to decicuse according to an exponential function of the 
distance between the electrodes, and lhe conclusion is drawn 
that the unipolar conductivity of a saline vapour is analogous 
to thaL of a mass of hydrogen surrounding an incandescent 
carbon filament, or that of a gaseous mass in contact with a 
metal illuminated by ultra violet radiations — Some observations 
on uranous o'tide, by M (Lchsner de Coninck Lranyl brom¬ 
ide, ignited in a current of air, loses 1I5 bromine, thus 

differing from the behaviour of the corresponding chloride 
—On the combinations of Lhe complex cyanides with 

fatty amines, by M P Chretien. A study of the salts obtained 
by the action of hydroferrocyanic acid upon Lhe primary iso- 
amylamincs —A method for the estimation of glycerol in wine, 
by M A Tnllat The method is based upon the solvent powers 
of pure acetic eLher for glycerol. The glycerol extracted is much 
purer than that obtained by the usual alcohol-ether method — 
On the structure of the muscles of Anomia ephippiuw y by M 
Jobert —On some new or slightly known forms of Rhabditis, by 
M Aug Michel —The Lheory uf phytons in Gymnosperms, by 
M G. Chauveaud —On the mode of vegetation and reproduction 
of Amylomytes Roux.it, the fungus uf Chinese yeast, by 
M J. Turquel —The actual production of native sulphur in the 
subsoil of the Place de la R^puhlique, in Pans, by M Stamsla, 
Meunier In the course of the excavations for a railway tunnels 
native crystallised sulphur has been found in a black clay. 
Reasons are given for supposing Lhat ihis deposit has been 
formed during the last Lwo centuries —On the general theory of 
the action of some diastases, by M Victor Ilenn. Two hypo¬ 
theses arc examined , supposing lhat a portion of the ferment 
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combines with a part of the body undergoing hydrolysis, another 
part combining with a portion of the products of hydrolysis It 
may be supposed either that it is the non-combined part of the 
ferment which acts upon the bodies to be split up, or, on the 
other hand, that the unstable compound formed is itself decom¬ 
posed, regenerating a part of the ferment It Is remarkable that 
both these hypotheses lead to the same law Experiments are 
given showing the action of invertin upon saccharose alone and 
mimed with inveit sugar, and of emulsin upon salicin. 

New South Wales. 

Royal Society, October 8.—Prof. Warren, president, in the 
chair.—Occurrence of Lhe mineral gadolinite at Cooglegong, 
Pilharra District, West Australia, by Mr Bernard F. Davis — 
Pot experiments to determine the limits of endurance of different 
farm crops for certain injurious substances, part 1 (wheat), by 
Mr F B. Guthrie and Mr. K. Helms The authors describe 
experiments to test the effect upon the growth of the wheat plant 
of certain substances occasionally found in the soil and in 
manures, and known when present in excessive quantities Lo 
act as plant poisons. The following table summarises the 
principal results obtained. 


Effect upon germination and subsequent growth of wheat of 
different percentages of injurious substance »?i the soil 
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COOPERA TION AMONG INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS . 

UIndustrie Fran(aisc des Instruments de Precision 
Catalogue publie par le Syndicat des Constructeurs en 
Instruments d’Optique et de Precision, 

Microscopes and Microscopical Anessories Carl Zeiss, 
Jena, Physical Apparatus, Max Kohl, Chemnitz, 
Phystkaltsche Apparate , Ferdinand Ernecke 
HE German catalogue of scientific apparatus at the 
Pans Exhibition has been frequently mentioned in 
the pages of Naiure, and its \ alue to students of physics 
has been noted 

The first work under review in the present article is a 
consequence of its publication It is a catalogue of French 
apparatus of great interest in itself and of real value to the 
man of science in that it enables him to obtain inform¬ 
ation in a small compass as to instruments of French 
construction 

The arrangement differs in some respects from that of 
the German catalogue, on which it is avowedly based. 
The object of the latter was to give a complete view of 
German trade and manufacture , hence the catalogue 
was arranged in subjects, the apparatus in each subject 
being grouped under the makers’ names , the French 
catalogue is arranged alphabetically under the makers’ 
names. An index " Table des SpecialiLes " enables the 
reader to find out readily which of the numerous firms 
in the catalogue make any special class of appaiatus 
and to refer to the descriptions of their products For 
most purposes, the German plan seems more convenient 
For a man wishing to buy a spectroscope, it is simpler to 
have all the spectroscopes grouped together , the plan, 
however, does not serve to call marked attention to the 
whole output of anyone large firm, and it is natural for a 
society of instrument makers to arrange their joint cata¬ 
logue according to the French pattern 

It is not easy in a review to give a full account of the 
catalogue , it covers some 270 quarto pages, it is clearly 
printed and well illustrated The long list of names it 
contains reminds us what science owes to the skill and 
workmanship of French mechanicians , it is impossible 
to turn over the pages without recognising names which 
are honourably known wherever science has penetrated, 
and apparatus which has aided and rendered possible 
some of its greatest discoveries. One name we miss, 
that of R K6mg, now no longer with us, who will live, 
through his acoustical apparatus, as a genius of con¬ 
struction. 

The introduction by Cornu, which must have been 
one of his last pieces of work, adds to the value of the 
book. M Cornu gives an interesting history of the de¬ 
velopment of scientific instruments in France, and of the 
close alliance between the man of science and the in¬ 
strument maker from early times up to the present day, 
and then, noting how instruments of precision have 
become part of one’s daily life, draws attention to the 
necessity for continued dose connection between science 
and the commercial side of an industry if that industry 
ib to flourish. 
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The example of Germany has lessons for France as- 
well as for us in England, and mechanical tools intro¬ 
duced in America have become a necessity in French 
workshops no less than in English The French in¬ 
strument-making industry feared for a moment a 
dangerous rivalry and the diminution of its own trade 
through the advance of newcomers proclaiming them¬ 
selves so fully equipped 

The catalogue is in part the outcome of this , it helps 
to show, as M Cornu claims, that the French industry 
has nothing to fear from its foreign mals. 

“ To complete its successful preparation for the struggle, 
it is only neressary Lo adopt, in addition to what it has 
done, the powerful weapons of association and discipline 

a discipline voluntarily accepted in view of general in¬ 
terests , then an intelligent union will lead all efforts Lr> 
converge towards one common end instead of wasting 
them in those barren struggles which the thirst after 
immediate interests provokes in short-sighted minds ” 

We in England have no Association of Instrument 
Makers and no catalogue of instruments of precision. 
The Optical Society, it is true, is doing its best to 
strengthen the position of opticians, but it is far from 
covering the whole field. 

Does not the fact that our French colleagues have fol¬ 
lowed Lhe example set by Germany give us food for 
reflection, and lead us to inquire whether association 
and discipline might not be helpful Lo us also ? 

And this query 15 pressed home by Lhree recent cata¬ 
logues of scientific apparatus which have been issued by 
German firms , the first in English, the second in 
English, French and German, the third in German 
Messrs Zeiss’s list deals with their microscopes, and is 
most complete As usual with their lists, it 15 fully illus¬ 
trated, while the information about the instruments is 
given in a convenient form. Details as to the lenses 
are tabulated, and it is easy to select the particular 
combination of object-glass and eyepiece most suitable 
for any desired end The set of apochromatic objectives 
is very complete ; lenses of 2 and 3 mm. focus and 1 4 
numerical aperture arr on the market, these, it is staLed, 
are made of permanent glass The list is an object 
lesson of the results technical art and skill can produce 
when resting on a basis of sound scientific investigation 

Messrs Max Kohl, whose agents in this country are 
Messrs Isenthal and Co., have issued a catalogue of 
nearly 700 pages They supply almost everything 
required for teaching purposes in a physical laboratory. 
Their goods are well known, and the list affords striking 
evidence of the progress of science in education, in 
Germany at any rate, if not here- Much of the apparatus 
19 extremely well arranged for the purpose Tor which it is 
designed, and the list is one which is sure to be of value 
in every physical laboratory. 

Messrs. Ernecke’s catalogue contains an account of 
their goods, wiih illustrations of a high class Though 
smaller than that of Max Kohl, it commands attention by 
the wide range covered and the general excellence of 
the get up Lists such as the above must prove of 
advantage to German trade in all countries of the world 
and be powerful aids in international competition. Their 
convenience is obvious. We in England specialise more , 
we go to one firm for resistance boxes, to another for 
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telescope*, and have nothing exactly corresponding to a 
vast emporium such as that of Max Kohl. All the more 
reason, therefore, for the association and discipline urged 
on his French colleagues and co-worlcers by Cornu. 

R. T. C. 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
American Food and Game Fishes a Popular Account 
of all the Specie r found in America North of the 
Equator , with Key r for Ready Identification , Life 
Histone r and Methods of Capture By David Starr 
Jordan and Barton Warren Evermann. Pp. 1 -f 573 ; 
illustrated with coloured plates and text drawings, and 
with photographs from life. (London Hutchinson 
and Co , 1902 ) 

RS JORDAN AND EVERMANN, who have re¬ 
cently enriched science by the publication, under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, of a great 
work in fpur volumes describing in detail the 3300 species 
of fishes distinguished by them in North and Central 
America, reviewed not long ago in the columns of Nature, 
have now prepared another book, intended to 

“ furnish that which well-informed men and women, and 
those who desire to become well informed, might wish 
to know of the food and game fishes which inhabit 
American waters.” 

This book, teeming with interest from the full accounts, 
presented in a charming manner, of the habits, dis¬ 
tribution and uses of the more important forms from 
the point of view of the angler, has been lavishly got 
up in America The coloured pictures, as well as the 
photographs taken from life with marvellous success by 
Mr A Radclyffe Dugmore, could not be surpassed in 
excellence, and the numerous “process-blocks” which 
have already appeared in various American publications 
will, thanks to the peifect accuracy with which Lhe fishes 
have been delineated, greatly facilitate identifications 
Authors and publishers are to be congratulated on the 
production of such a book, which will undoubtedly have 
the effect of enlisting a more scientific interest in fishes 
on the part of many who have hitherto looked upon 
them as mere objects of sport or curiosity, and to whom 
the use of the more technical treatises on the subject 
would be distasteful. In deference to such readers, the 
systematic aspect has been reduced to the narrowest 
limits that appear compatible with the proper recognition 
of the numerous genera and species dealt with It is to 
be hoped that not a few whose interest is sure to be 
awakened by a perusal of this charming book will later 
turn to the more technical work by the same authors, 
and improve their knowledge through a study of the re¬ 
lationships existing between the various families of fishes, 
which are here merely defined without any allusion to the 
•higher groups into which they fall 

American taxonomists have always shown a particular 
predilection for reducing all divisions of the system to the 
narrowest possible limits. This tendency is carried to 
the extreme by Messrs. Jordan and Evermann, who 
inform ui in the introduction that not only the lampreys 
and hags are to be excluded from the class Pisces, 
but also the sharks and rays, the lung-fishes and 
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Polypterus, which they regard as only fish-like creatures, 
fishes in the broad sense of the term, but not 11 true fishes/ 1 
and are therefore excluded from the work. Ganoids, on 
the other hand, are still maintained among fishes proper. 
In conformity with this method of excessive multiplication 
of systematic divisions of all grades, the various forms of 
Salmonidze which are usually regarded as subspecies, 
such as the land-locked salmon and the varieties of 
Salmo clarkiiy gairdnert and fontinahs , are all dealt with 
as distinct species—twenty-six species instead of the four 
admitted by the same authors in their previous work. 
True, a few pages before, the authors pertinently remark 
that 

“The non-migratory species (subgenus Trutta) occur 
in both continents, are extremely closely related and 
difficult to distinguish, if, indeed, all be not necessarily 
regarded as forms of a single exceedingly unstable and 
variable species The excessive variations in colour and 
form have given rise to a host of nominal species 
European writers have described numerous hybrids 
among the various species of Salmo, real or nominal, 
found in their waters We have thus far failed to find 
the slightest evidence of any hybridism among American 
SalmonidcL' in a state of nature Puzzling aberrant or 
intermediate individuals certainly occur, but such are not 
necessarily hybrids ” 

Deanng in mind the authors’ tendency to excessive 
multiplication of species and higher divisions, it is not a 
little surprising to read in the introduction that the “ true 
fishes” of the whole world are estimated at only 12,000 
species, arranged in about 200 families A careful com¬ 
putation which has recently been made by the reviewer, 
applying somewhat different canons of classification, has 
resulted in numbers that are not very different, vi7. 11,200 
for the species and 160 for the families The number of 
species in the American authors’ estimate is even far 
below that given in the article “Ichthyology” in the 
supplementary volumes of the “Encyclopedia Bntannica,” 
viz. 17,000 

The usefulness of the work is enhanced by special 
chapters on the external characters of fishes from the 
descriptive point of view, on fly-fishing (by Mr. E J 
Keyser), a glossary of technical terms, and an artificial 
key to the families of American food and game fishes. 

The copy received for review bears the mark of a 
London publishing firm. But the identical book was 
issued in May last by Messrs I )oubleday, Page and Co , 
at New York G. A. B 


HUM A N ANA TOM Y 

Text'Bool of Anatomy Edited by D J. Cunningham, 
F R.S Pp xxix + 1309 ; 824 wood engravings from 
original drawings. (Edinburgh Pcntland, [902.) 

T the present time the human anatomist tries to sit 
as comfortably as he may on the two stools of 
science and practice. It must be admitted that few do 
it with success. While his posture evokes the indulgent 
smile of the man of science, the professed zoologist and 
morphologist, the man of practice, the surgeon and 
physician, regards it as altogether unprofitable and im¬ 
practicable. To reconcile the views of these two con¬ 
tending factions, to make the theory of anatomy assist in 
its practical application to the sick and the facts of 
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anatomy illumine the laws of mammalian morphology, 
is the first and chief difficulty of anyone who now or 
afterwards undertakes the preparation of a text-book on 
human anatomy. No living anatomist is likely to be 
more successful in overcoming this difficulty than Prof 
D J Cunningham, who is deservedly held in the highest 
esteem by the surgeon and physician, as well as by the 
man of science. While admitting that Prof Cunningham 
has been more successful than any one of his piede- 
cessors, one rises from the study of this work with the 
feeling that, in spite of rapid improvement, it will 
take decades of progress to make the theory of anatomy 
fu its facts as a glove does the hand 

Not a single decade has passed during the lasL two 
centuries without someone pioclaiming from the house¬ 
tops that at last the whole field of human anatomy is ex¬ 
plored and finished, and yet the annual output of new 
research has continually increased The manner in 
which this work is produced is evidence of the rapid 
growth of the subject It is no longer possible for one 
man to be intimately acquainted with the more recent 
work or to supply first-hand information in each of the 
many departments into which human anatomy has been 
subdivided,and hence the necessity fora collective effort 
Works of reference like the English Quain, the French 
Poirier, the German Bardeleben, necessarily demand the 
combined services of specialists, but here, even in a vvoik 
designed Lo meet the needs of candidates for a pass 
degree, the same necessity has been felt The editor has 
been fortunate in the selection of his collaborators. To 
Prof Young, of Owens College, and I’rof Robinson, of 
king’s College, London, have been assigned the sections 
on embryology and the vascular system , to Prof 
Thomson, of Oxford, that on osteology ; to Prof 
Paterson, of Liverpool, the muscular and nerve systems , 
to Dr Hepburn, of Edinburgh Univeisity, the section 
on joints , to Prof Howden, of Durham University, the 
section on the organs of special sense , to Prof 
Birmingham, of Dublin, the organs of digestion , to 
Prof Dixon, of Cardiff, the unnogenital system , to Dr 
Stiles, the section on surgical anatomy , while Lhe editor 
himself undertook the central nervous system. It may 
be said at once that each contributor has given, not only 
the best that is known, but has also made original con¬ 
tributions to his particular section Some of the sections, 
such as those on the nervous system, the alimentary 
system and embryology, gave their authors a greater 
opportunity than did others, and these opportunities 
have not in any single case been allowed to slip by 
There is a unity in Lhe work which may be explained 
by the fact that all the contributors, with one exception, 
are pupils of the veteran leader of the Edinburgh 
anatomists, Sir William Turner, to whom the book is 
most worthily dedicated. This work has all the merits and 
also all the defects of the Edinburgh school There are 
the full and lucid descriptions of the important things, 
but there is also an over-strenuous endeavour to be 
thorough by the introduction of masses of unimportant 
or irrelevant detail Turn, for instance, to the descrip¬ 
tion of the spermatozoon, and it will be found that the 
medical student is expected to master more than fifty 
details concerning its structure; or turn to the de¬ 
scriptions of a bone, a muscle or an artery, and the 
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same crowding of detail will be found. A student 
who thoroughly prepares himself from this work will 
present himself to his examiners loaded with more 
than 60,000 anatomical facts, 75 per cent, of which will 
appeal to his memory more than to his intelligence, and 
onl/a small percentage of which will be of use to him in 
the practice of his profession It is a primary defect of 
the Edinburgh school that, owing to its detachment from 
the hospitals, it has come to regard the study of anatomy 
as an end in itself instead of being only the scaffold¬ 
ing on which a student has to lay his knowledge of 
physiology On the combined basis of anatomy and 
physiology he has subsequently to build his knowledge 
of pathology, surgery and medicine, and all the efforts of 
the anatomist and physiologist must be bent so as to 
reach this end The student, when he comes to build 
out his mental picture of the circulation, respiration and 
locomotion of the human body, will find that this work 
wdl afford scarcely a better anatomical scaffolding than 
older and less compleLe works. 

One feels that Prof Cunningham has let slip an oppor¬ 
tunity that occurs to a man only once in a cenLury With 
such a powerful syndicate of anatomists behind him he 
could have disregarded the prejudices of examiners, 
relegated thousands of useless anatomical details to the 
limbo of oblivion and made his subject once again live 
That he has not done so shows that the principle on 
which present systems of anatomy are designed meets 
with his deliberate approval, and it ii on those broad 
lines that most thinking men will join issue with him 
During his study of this work the reviewer has laid it 
side by side with Bell’s “Anatomy,” another triumph 
of the Edinburgh school, but of a century ago The 
opinion has been forced on him that the design of the 
older book is the better of Lhe two. All through Bell’s 
pages, in spite of some crude theories, inaccurate farts 
and passing personalities, anatomy is made to coquet 
with physiology and morphology, and all three aie 
invariably made to serve as handmaidens to the surgeon 
and physician The ideal treatise of human anatomy 
will be produced by the man who accepts the principles 
of the anatomists of the beginning of last centuiy and 
applies them Lo Lhe facts at the disposal of anatomists 
at the beginning of the present one 

The illustrations of this work are all well designed and 
artistically finished, but the poorness of its binding and 
its narrow margins, which give it a general appearanr e of 
meanness, are out of keeping with the high standard of 
its contents and the artistic demands of the present day 
medical student A. Kkiui 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR 

BEGINNERS . 

Differential Calculus for Beginners By Alfred Lodge, 
M A , with an Introduction by Sir Oliver J Lodge, 
D Sc., FK b, LL D , Principal of the University of 
Birmingham Pp. xxv + 278 (London - George 
Bell and Sons, 1902 ) Price 4 s 6 d. 

ROF. ALFRED LODGE is so well known among 
mathematicians as an authority on the teaching of 
geometry and kindred subjects that the addition of his 
brothers name to the title-page may appear superfluous. 
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The introduction by the latter contains a brief statement of 
the uses and purposes, not only of the differential calculus, 
but also of the integral calculus and of differential equa¬ 
tions, The present volume, however, deals exclusively 
with the differential calculus, and that only so far as it 
refers to functions of one and two variables. A notable 
and important exception to this limitation, however, occurs 
in the chapter on successive differentiation, where the 
notion of D H y naturally leads to thaL of D~ n y t in other 
words, the #/th integral of y. Here, however, the nota¬ 
tion D~ n is alone used, the familiar " F-hole of a violin” 
being conspicuous by its absence. Probably the latter 
symbol might advantageously be eliminated from our 
mathematical notation altogether, were it not for the 
important difference between differentiation and integra¬ 
tion introduced by the appearance of the inevitable 
11 constant of integration" which leads to the further 
notion of 11 definite integrals " 

The amount of attention given to graphs will be wel¬ 
comed by the great majority of teachers, and chapter vi., 
which deals with the application of graphic methods to 
the approximate solution of equations, is an important 
feaLure which ought certainly to occur at some stage or 
other of an ordinary mathematical curriculum, and may 
probably be inserted here quite as well as elsewhere. 
The feature which is most calculated to arouse criticism 
is the adoption of the method of differentials as the basis 
of the whole work. The author states that he has found 
this method most useful and helpful to the student of 
physics and mechanics, but it has the great disadvantage 
of throwing into the background something which is very 
important, namely, the notion of a limit. In examin¬ 
ations there has recently been a tendency on the part of 
candidates, when asked to find from first principles the 
differential coefficient of sin x, to send up the following 
answer — 

d (sin jf) sin (jt f- dt) - sin x sin x H - d\ cos x - sin x 
dx ~ dx — dx 

dx cos x m a 

-- - — COS X 

dx 

Even this might be excused if the candidates showed 
an intelligent appreciation of the meaning of what they 
were writing down, but as soon as they are asked to 
differentiated, log sin .t, or anything which is not in the 
book, they exhibit hopeless ignorance, thereby proving 
conclusively that the stock differentiations have been 
merely written down by rote 

There is no doubt a tendency on the part of another 
class of writer to rush to the opposite extreme by making 
the student read long discussions on continuity before 
introducing him to the notation of the calculus. But 
cannot a happy mean be found by introducing the notions 
implied in the relation dy — f , {x)dx immediately after 
the principal algebraic and transcendental functions have 
been differentiated by means of the method of limits ? 
Apart from this matter of opinion the book appears to 
be excellent 

We are glad to see the author does not relegate 
Taylor’s and Maclaunn's theorems to the end of the 
book. In a logical treatment, that might possibly be 
their proper position, but the postponement would prevent 
many readers from acquiring an intimate familiarity of 
what are probably the most important theorems in the 
whole or the calculus. G. H. B, 
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gall-insects. 

Monographic des Cympides d 'Europe et d Algtrie. By 
l’Abbd J. J. Kieffer. Vol. I. Ibalyn^ et Cympinae 
With 27 plates Pp vii + 687. (Paris * Hermann, 
1897-1901.) Price fr 40. 

HE present work is a portion of the great senes of 
monographs commenced by the late E Andr£, under 
the title of'‘Spdcies des Hymenoptferes d’Europe et 
d J A]gdne," by himself, his brother and other specialists, 
among whom are the Rev T. A Marshall and the Abb£ 
Kieffer. The character of the work is well known to all 
hymenopterists, and in this regard we need only say that 
another volume will complete the Cynipida:, including 
the parasitic subfamilies Allotriime, Eucoihnic and 
Figitina', and will also include the families Evamidx, 
StephanidcC and Trigonalidte, and full systematic and 
synonymic catalogues and indices to both volumes, the 
first volume containing only an index of families and 
genera, and a table of contents. 

In addition to the systematic portion of the work, the 
structure,metamorphoses, broods, galls, parasites, biology,, 
bibliography, classification, geographical distribution, 
iScc., of the Cynipiche are discussed at considerable length ; 
and the author mentions in his preface that though, when 
he undertook this work in 1896, few or no Cympid<e were 
known from any of the more southern countries of 
Europe or from Algeria, he has now obtained, through 
the kindness of various contributors whom he mentions,, 
considerable information on these countries, though much 
of it reached him too late for the first volume and will 
have to be deferred to the supplement in vol 11. 

Notwithstanding the insignificant appearance of the 
Cympido?, on which the Abbe remarks, they are of ex¬ 
treme scientific interest on account of the alternations 
which the various broods present of winged and wingless, 
and sexual and sexless, individuals at different times of 
the year, in which respect they have much resemblance 
to the Aphids, though Lhe Cynipid^e, unlike the latter, 
are seldom or never to be regarded as destructive insects, 
one reason for which may be that the Cympidce (or at 
least certain species) are liable to the attacks of an in¬ 
ordinate number of small parasitic Hymenoptera, chiefly 
belonging to the Chalcididn?, so that an entomologist may 
breed a great variety of Hymenoptera from (say) a large 
quantity of galls of Cymps kollari , without obtaining a 
single specimen of the original species which formed the 
galls. 

Although the insects themselves are inconspicuous, their 
galls are conspicuous enough, and some of the large 
fleshy eastern galls on oaks, such as the Apple of Sodom,, 
resemble brightly-coloured fruit ; while the moss-like 
galls, such as Lhe bedeguar on the wild rose, are likewise 
very pretty objects One peculiarity of these insects is that 
a considerable number of the species are attached either 
to oaks or roses, though some few are met with on other 
trees. They are also among the few insects which yield 
products of great value to the human race, the most im 
portant of which, of course, is ink ; but various galls have 
been, or are still, used for illumination, for tanning, in- 
medicine, for chemical purposes, and in the case of a few 
species, even for food. 

Though some of our earlier hymenopterists, such as- 
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Hahday and Walker, paid some attention to Cynipidte, 
others, such as Stephens and Smith, almost entirely 
neglected them; and it was not until Mr. P. Cameron pub¬ 
lished vols 111. and iv of his “ Monograph of the British 
Phytophagous Hymenoptera” that we had a satisfactory 
account of our British species On the continent, more 
had been done by Mayr, Adler and others, and now the 
AbW Kieffer has furnished us with a full account of the 
European and Algerian species of these interesting but 
still somewhat neglected insects; and although every 
monograph or catalogue always helps to make itself in¬ 
complete by stimulating the activity of all observers who 
are sufficiently interested in the subject to take up or to 
continue the study, yet the book may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to hold its place as the leading authority on the 
subject for many years to come. W F K 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Chemisches Praktikum 1 Teil Analytische Ubungen 
By Dr A Wolfrum Pp xviu + 562 (Leipzig 

W Engelmann, 1902 ) Price ioj net 

The object of the author is to present a course of 
ractical instruction in analytical chemistry on a technical 
asis. It is intended that the student shall be confronted 
throughout his course of work with the technical 
application of the principles and methods which he makes 
use of m the laboratory The author hopes by this 
means to improve the training of the student whose aims 
are directed towards chemical work in the arts and 
manufactures. 

The subject matter is divided into three sections, under 
the headings qualitative, quantitative and technical 
analysis In the first section, the ordinary reactions of 
the metals and acids are given, ionic nomenclature being 
employed. The raie metals are dismissed by a consider¬ 
ation of thorium and cerium, these alone in the author’s 
opinion being of sufficient technical importance to merit 
discussion. The qualitative analysis of organic substances 
is then treated, the reactions for the most important 
organic radicals being given. The section concludes with a 
long list of important organic compounds for which the 
special tests are given, as well as dn eutions for ascertaining 
the presence of the most frequently occurring impurities 
In the section on quantitative analysis, the order of 
treatment is, gravimetric estimation of the metals and 
acids, elementary analysis of organic compounds, 
volumetric analysis and estimation of the most impoitant 
atomic groups of organic compounds Twenty pages are 
devoted to the methods of determining molecular weights 
of organic compounds and fifteen to gas analysis, buL, 
singularly enough, not a single diagram 15 appended 
to illustrate the special apparatus used in operations with 
gases 

Under technical analysis, which forms the subject of 
the last 200 pages, is discussed the analysis of water, fuels, 
ores and metallurgical products, products of the chemical 
manufacturing industries, artificial mineral colouring 
matters, artificial manures, lime, cement, clay, raw 
materials and products of the sugar industry, ethereal oils, 
aniline colours and products used m the manufacture of 
these colours. 

The book, as will be seen, contains a wealth of 
material, It is doubtful, however, whether such a work 
could be placed with good results in the hands of the 
average student of chemistry The amount of material 
accumulated by the author within such a small compass 
19 so great that the efficiency of the book as a working 
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guide for the student must necessarily suffer All 
experienced teachers are aware that a book which the 
aveiage student is to use in his daily work in the labora¬ 
tory must contain full working details, and the “Chem¬ 
isches Praktikum” does not 

As a reference book, howevei, it will without doubt be 
found very useful in the laboratory, and for such a purpose 
can be warmly recommended HMD 

7 he Coal-fields of Scotland. By Robert \Y Dron Pp. 
vi + 368. (London Blackie and Son, Ltd ) Price 
15J net 

Numerous descriptions have been published of the 
Scottish coal-fields from the time of Ball, Milne and 
Landale to our own day. Most of these, however, have 
been scattered through the volumes of scientific journals 
or published in official reports which, as a rule, have been 
badly printed, expensive, and insufficiently made known to 
the public By far the most important contributions Lo the 
subject are those to be found in the maps and memoirs 
of the Geological Survey These publications contain 
a storehouse of information , they were the first, and 
are 5 1 1 11 the most detailed and complete, review of the 
whole geological structure of the coal-fields The maps 
present a graphic picture of the disposition of the coal- 
seams and the extent to which they have been dislocated 
and folded The memoirs furnish a large amount of 
information which could not be embodied in the maps, 
and both taken together form the basis on which all 
subsequent descriptions must rest. The progress of 
development has led to the opening of some new fields 
and to the exhaustion of others, since the appearance of 
the Survey publications, but we understand that arrange¬ 
ments have been made for an official re-examination of 
the coal-fields and the preparation of new editions of the 
maps The work of the Survey will thus be brought up 
to date, and will maintain the high position which it has 
always held 

Without these official maps and memoirs, Mr Dron 
could not have produced the volume which he has just 
published lie acknowledges, in his preface, in a general 
way that he has freely utilised “all available sources of 
information, including the publications of the Geological 
Survey.” It would have been well, however, had he 
made more specific acknowledgment of his obligations. 
No one who is noi familiar with the subject would suspect 
from his chapters how deep his indebtedness is all 
through the book The occasional allusions to the 
Survey work seem strangely inadequate in comparison 
with the fulness of his references to private individuals 
of whose assistance he has availed himself The maps, 
for instance, with which he embellishes his book are 
reduced (not very satisfactorily) from those of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, but there is no reference to the source 
from which they are derived. The volume, though it 
has no originality, supplies a convenient summary of what 
is at present known regarding the coal-fields of Scotland, 
and may be useful as a popular handbook of the subject 

A Glossary of Popular , Local , and Old-Fashioned Name r 
of British Birds By C H. Hett Pp vi + 114 
(London . IL Sotheran and Co , 1902 ) Price u. 

To the last edition of his “Bird Notes," the author 
appended a glossary of synonyms of the British species. 
The present little volume is an amplification of that 
glossary, and appears to be as nearly complete as 
possible The work commences with a classified list of 
the British species (in which we notice that the author is 
a conservative in the matter of nomenclature), and then 
follows the glossary. It should enable amateur ornitho¬ 
logists residing in country districts to identify all the 
local birds without difficulty. R. L 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ TXt Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Suggested Nature of the Phenomena of the Eruption 
of Mont Pel 4 e on July 9. Observed by the Royal 
Society Commission, 

Although Dr. Anderson and Dr Flett were able, at Lhe 
largely attended meeting of the Koval SocieLy on November 20, 
to add little to what they had published in their preliminary 
report three months ago, beyond exhibiting the very full and 
excellent series of photographs of the affected regions of lhe 
Soufritre and Mont Pelle eruptions, they succeeded in 
exciting renewed interest in lhe problem of the nature of that 
eruption of Mont Pelee on the evening of July 9, which 
they had the exceptionally good fortune to wilness under most 
favourable conditions The photographs and perfect description 
of this particular outburst give it an unsurpassed value as a con¬ 
tribution to lhe scientific history of volcanoes, and Lhe Royal 
SocieLy has therefore the greatest reason to congratulate itself 
upon the .success—a success almost beyond Lhe most sanguine 
expectation—of its commission to Drs. Anderson and Flett 10 
visit the scene of these eruptions. 

We can now hardly hope |that any fuller knowledge of lhe 
nature of an eruption of the kind witnessed by these geologists 
will be forthcoming through future observations. What is now 
to be done in older to clear up what remains obscure 15 experi¬ 
mental work in the laboratory. To me it seems that only one 
point requires investigation before we shall have a definite con¬ 
ception and understanding of lhe phenomenon at Lhe base of 
such outbursts as those in the West Indies, as well as that of the 
Bandaisan eruption, or rather explosion, in Japan, closely 
similar to them in its essential features. 

From the text of the published report, modified a little 
in the accounts given at the meeting, we know that, after spas¬ 
modic bursts of steam, dust, and stones, and discharges of torrents 
of water and mud, the climax of the eruption came as the 
welllng-up in the crater and overflow, like that of a liquid, of 
red-hot dust, which descended the mounlain side, at first 
relatively slowly, but with ever increasing velocity, like an 
avalanche of snow This avalanche of incandescent sand was 
accompanied by a dense cloud, black as night, which soon con¬ 
cealed it from view and swelled out in convolutions with terrible 
energy until it reached perhaps one mile high and two broad. 
After this, it ceased to enlarge and gradually lost its dense black¬ 
ness through ash settling down and leaving nothing visible but 
white steam. 

There was, therefore, (l) a flow of incandescent sand down to 
the sea, mainly by gravitation, but with a velocity apparently 
surpassing lhat of a torrent of water , and (2) Lhe expanding 
moLion of Lhe superincumbent) black cloud, together with its 
rapid motion along the course of the stream of &n.n(\,from whuh 
it nezrer hJUd ' Just after (he overflow of sand from the crater, 
there must have been an enormous outrush of steam and, per¬ 
haps, other gases, and this will have had some effect in driving 
the cloud through the air; but the progressive formation and 
the appearance of lhe cloud forbid lhe belief that this effect 
could have been considerable. That the cloud enlarged upwards 
rather than laterally was due to its consisting of heated steam, 
for although the dust which it carried with it will have impeded 
the velocity of its expansion, it will not have lessened its 
extent 

There can be only one conclusion drawn as to the cause of the 
free motion and rapid rush of the torrent of sand and of the 
swelling, convoluting cloud, and that is the continuous evolution 
of water vapour from every particle of the moving hot sand Pos¬ 
sibly some other gas may also have escaped, but if so only in 
relatively small quantity, as otherwise the water vapour would 
not so easily have condensed and become visible Violent 
friction between the issuing sLeam and the solid particles may 
sufficiently account for the extensive electric discharges The 
continuous escape of this water from the particles of the hot 
sand, at such a nigh temperature, even thotigh in small quantity, 
would surround every particle with a compressed atmosphere of 
steam sufficient to keep it apart from all others, and thus pro¬ 
duce a quasi-liquid mass which, on account of the density of 
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Lhe sand, would gravitate strongly and at the same time would, 
by virtue of the Interstitial compressed steam preventing all 
rubbing together of solid particles, give the mass Us marvellous 
mobility. That this would be so is easily borne out by facts 
familiar to the chemist and physicist. One of these was, 
indeed, brought up by Sir William Ramsay in the discussion 
which followed upon the reading of the papers, namely, (he 
behaviour of precipitated silica when heated, which, however, he 
attributed to a movement of particles in gases similar to that of 
Brownian movements of particles in liquids. When any fine 
dust or powder, which is non-coherent whether cold or hot, 
gives off sufficiently fast a gas or vapour when heated, it will, 
when smartly heated, swell up and become mobile, sometimes 
almost as mobile as liquid elher, keep a horizontal surface when 
its containlng-vessel is tilted, and admit of being poured like a 
liquid into another vessel Because of its frequent presence in 
the work of inorganic chemical analysis, precipitated silica is, 
perhaps, the most widely known example of this behaviour. 
In ordinary circumstances, the silica acts in this way almost wholly 
in consequence of its continuing to liberate up to even a blowpipe 
heat the water always present in some form of combination 
with it. Probably, loo, it and all such light powders owe for 
a moment part of the movement of their particles from each 
other merely to the rapid expansion of the air in the interstices of 
the powder when the containing vessel is quickly heated, but 
the escape of hygroscopic or otner moisture is obviously the 
principal cause. When the silica is kept steadily heated, it 
loses most of its mobility Other hygroscopic or vapour-con¬ 
densing powders behave similarly , very finely divided charcoal 
powder is generally a good example , magnesia alba is another, 
which gives out both carbonic acid and water 

Light bodies are naturally best fitted for the observance of 
this phenomenon, buUmanganese binoxide when evolving oxygen 
shows it, and even platinum black will ihrow up dust and en¬ 
large Indeed, it is a common phenomenon for a slightly coherent 
powder suddenly heated in a plaLinum crucible to float in motion 
as a moulded mass in an atmosphere uf pas generated from 
itself by the hot walls of the crucible. Not inapposite instances 
of the power of escaping vapour to hold up bodies is that 
familiar phenomenon of liquid water or alcohol assuming the 
spheroidal stale, that is, rolling about on a hot plate without 
touching it, being couched on a bed of its own continuously 
evolved vapour. Where experiment js now wanted is to find 
out what andcsitie minerals will, under great pressure, combine 
chemically or physically, but intimately, with water at a red out 
heat and then retain it sufficiently when (he pressure is released 
for an appreciable though short time Lo elapse before Lhe 
regeneration of lhe steam is ended 

A modification of the explanation ,here given suggests itself 
which would do away with lhe necessity for the existence of such 
combinations of water with ruck materials It is that as the 
incandescent sand flowed over the soil, it generated the steam 
from the damp earth or hydrated rocks beneath iL in such 
quantity as to buoy up the sand from the soil and separate in, 
particles. In accordance with this view would be the observ¬ 
ation that the hot sand visibly (that is, without obscuring cloud) 
poured over the hp of the crater and then as it fl iwed down 
obscured itself in cloud, On the other hand, lhe escape of gas 
or vapour caused by cooling is not an unknown phenomenon, 
while against this view is the difficulty to explain when holding 
it the production of the sand within the crater. Dr- Anderson 
and Flett speak of the dust as lava blown to pieces by the 
expansion ol the gases H contains I would suggest Lhat the pro¬ 
duction of the sand just in lhat way is inconceivable ; for if the 
lava had been molten, it would have been scattered in drops and 
vesicles in all directions, and only if solid would 11 have become 
dust, while in either case it would not have remaim d as a 
moss of sand, but have been scattered to the winds The pro¬ 
duction of sand or dust, if it really was produced in the crater, 
will have been a disintegration of rock masses by the pressure 
diffused through them of the condensed water, with which they 
were impregnated and perhaps combined, a disintegration 
leading up lo the falling to dust of Lhe masses while they were 
still under sufficient pressure to prevent scattering. 

The strong escape of steam from the sand would, of course, 
carry up much of the dust wiLh it and thus constitute the black 
cloud, while its cauliflower-lrke expansions were apparently 
only an exaggerated form of what is to be seen over a seething 
cauldron or a stream of boiling water. Edward Divert 
N ovember 22. 
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The Paradox of the Piano Player, 

Whbn a number of notes in different parts of the keyboard 
of a pianoforte are struck by means of levers actuated by a 
common pneumatic pressure, it appears to be the universally 
prevailing belief that the only variations possible are those in 
whteh the whole chord is made to sound louder or softer by 
increasing or decreasing the pressure It is commonly regarded 
as an impossibility to vary the relative intensities of the sounds 
produced by the various notes so as to make, c z , the bass parts 
ioiind louder and th* treble softer, or 7 'ftt r yrn? 

On the other hand, dynamical considerations suggest that the 
intensities of ihe sounds excited in the different stimgs of the 
piano depend, not only on the total pressure applied to the 
mechanism, buL also on the way in which this pressure is made 
to vary during al least part of the interval from the insLant at 
which the key is first touched to the instant al which the hammer 
leaves the strings. A short, sharp impulse suddenly cut off should 
produce its greatest effect on the nutLs of higher pilch, while a 
heavy, sustained or increasing pressure should make its effect most 
marked on the lower notes of the instrument During the la^t few 
months, I have given considerable attention to the practical 
application of this ilienry, and Oil effects which I find it possible 
to produce, provided that the acccniu-ilion is performed at exactly 
the nghi instanL of time, are most remarkable The treble or 
bass parts may be made to stand our in so conspicuous a way 
as to make it difficult to believe that different noles of the chords 
are not struck hy different human fingers I'he nutter opens up 
a wide field of discussion, and suggests considerable possibilities 
in the way of quantitative labor aory measurements h nr rhe 
present, it may be sufficient to suggest that those rff jour readers 
who possess the new musical instruments of the twentieth 
century suitable for the purpose should, if they havt not already 
done so, perform the experiment for themselves , they will soon 
be rewarded by being aide to enjuy Lheir music in a way they 
have never enjoyed it previously G II. bus an 


Cost of Scientific Education in Germany and 
England 

l no i ice, in the issue of Naiuki of December 4, that jou 
quote Mr. Ilol/apfel's letter to (hi Tunes on the cost of scientific 
education in Germany and England Ah hough, unfortunately, 
there can be no dispute as to the great difference between the fees 
charged in Germany and in V ngland, I think it right that the fees 
of King’s College should be correctly stated The sum quoted 
bj Mr Holrapfel represents Lhe rharge made for chemistry and 
fhyuxs , for chemistry only it was pj/ 1Sj. for Ihe year. 1 have 
no knowledge of ihe amount of instruction which the other son 
obtained for 7/. at \achcn VV\I l KK Smihi, becietary. 

King's College, London, VV C , December r) 


THE REPRODUCTION OF COLOURS BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY . 

THK services which photography lias tendered to 
A science are now well recognised, and its value for 
urposea both of observation and record is well known and 
admitted. It is probably not so well known that methods 
now exist by which not only the form, but the colour, of 
natural objects can be represented with approximate 
fidelity We are fortunate in being able to illustrate 
this fact by a plate giving some excellent reproductions 
of birds’ eggs, produced under Ihe superintendence of 
Mr H. K Dresser, entirely by photographic methods, 
and without the intervention of an artist 

There is no need to dwell on the value of such 
work For many scientific purposes it is as important 
to record colour as shape, and if this can be done in a 
trustworthy manner, a new and useful power is placed at 
the disposal of the teacher of science and of the writer 
of scientific books. The difficulty about the three-colour 
process of photography is that it is extremely difficult to 
make certain that the colours are reproduced with 
sufficient accuracy for scientific work Accuracy 
enough for pictorial purposes is easily attained, but 
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absolute truth to nature is quiLe another thing The 
reasons for this are various. The photographic gradation 
of light intensities, in the case of both white light and 
of its various components, is generally different from the 
visual gradation, and even if accuracy is ensured in a nar¬ 
row range of tones, it is hardly possible to make certain of 
its being secured in wider ranges. Another difficulty is that 
pigments have to be employed, and such pigments can 
never, of course, give pure colours. The consequence of 
this is that in the production of the picture it is necessary 
to vary the intensity of the different colouring agents 
employed until a satisfactory result is obtained There 
is Lhus considerable 100m for judgment and dexterity, 
and the final result is not automatic, but depends on 
tlie artistic skill of the person who produces the picture 
'I he whole proi ess is, it must be admitted, of the 
character of a makeshift, but at Lhe same time, when 
(arefully employed it is a makeshift of considerable 
practical use. 

Mi Dressei, in the article printed below, deals only 
with the representation of natuial objects for purposes of 
book illustration An equally valuable application of the 
proress is for the production of lantern slides for purposes 
of demonstration, and, as many of our readers are well 
aware, the process is begrnnmg to be largely used for 
such purposes A lantern slide coloured by hand is at 
best but a. poor thing, and though a few very skilful 
operators—such as Mr Cyril Davenpoi t, of the British 
Museum--have by a combination of microscopic sight 
and gieat deftness of manipulation succeeded in 
producing some remarkable results, even these will 
hardly sLand the Large amount of magnification required 
hy ihe lantern Now a slide made by the three-colour 
process will stand as much enlarging as any ordinaly 
photogiaphtc slide, and will give a reasonably close 
approximation to the natmal colours of the subjert. 
The process is applicable to any specimen which can be 
photographed. Excellent reproductions of microscopic 
objects have thus been produced , boLanical specimens, 
birds, beetles anti butterflies have all been rendered with 
great beauty and with really close accuracy to nature 
Those who were present at Prof Poukon’s lectures at 
the Royal Institution last session had the opportunity of 
admiring the exquisitely colomed pictures he showed of 
insects, all produced by the process, which, first practi¬ 
cally demonstrated by Mr K E Ives, has since been 
furihei developed by Mi Sanger Shepherd and others 
in this country 

Although, as said above, absolute accuracy is very 
difficult, or even impossible, to ensure—certainly not by 
automatic means—it is not too rough to say that any 
photographer ought, after a \ ery little practice, to be 
able to produce useful and serviceable illustrations for 
lecture purposes if he is content with something which, 
though not perhaps the best possible, is infinitely su 
perior to anything which can be produced by painting 
an ordinary monochrome lanLern slide 

Mr Dresser in his remarks places, perhaps, needless 
stress on the difficulties of Lhe process, and we are not 
quite disposed to agree with him as to its unsuitability 
for many purposes which he mentions, Although the 
exposures he gives may have been necessary by reason 
of the conditions under which his pictures were produced 
—namely, the photogiaphing of the objects life size 
through a rulea screen and by the use of daylight at a 
time of the year when the light is not very good—it 
is a very different matter when it is required to 
produce illustrations for the lantern In an ordinary 
studio, the exposure may take from, say, three minutes 
to a quarter of an hour through the red screen, which of 
course takes Lhe longest time, while for out-of-door views 
in bright sunshine, with a moderate aperture of the lens, 
it is a matter of seconds only 
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As a supplement to Mr. Dresser’s account of the work 
he has carried on, we have added a summary of the 
account of the process given by Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
at the Royal Society's conversazione last May, when the 
rationale of the process was demonstrated 

The Three-Colour Photographic Process. 

To produce a photograph in colour direct from nature 
has for many years past been the dream and cherished 
aim of many photographers, but, so far as I can ascertain, 
these efforts have not met with success. By a happy 
combination, however, of the camera and the printing 
press, the so-called three-colour process has been so far 
perfected as to have become a commercial success, and, 
though still, perhaps, in its infancy, bids fair to become a 
serious rival to chromolithography, not only on account 
of its accuracy, but also because of its cheapness. 
Moreover, in the case of a larger number of copies being 
required, the total cost is considerably below that of 
chromolithography 

Upwards of twenty years ago, when the publication of 
my “Birds of Europe” was drawing to a close, I com¬ 
menced to collect materials for a companion work on 
the eggs of European birds. When, however, it 
arrived at a question of illustrations, I found that I could 
not get plates sufficiently well and cheaply executed by 
any then known process Besides which I could find 
no artist who could reproduce eggs in water-colour 
satisfactorily, and indeed, at the present time, 1 
know of only one, a Danish artist, who can paint eggs 
with sufficient accuracy, and he is at present engaged 
on the illustrations for the HriUsh Museum “Catalogue 
of Eggs ” Nor can he copy all sorts of eggs correctly, 
for in some species the markings are so minute and 
varied that no artist could exactly reproduce them 

In 1900, however, I saw a plate of fruit, photographed 
directly from the object, without the intervention of an 
artist, and reproduced by the three-colour process, 
which gave me the idea that it would be specially 
suited lor the reproduction of natural history objects, 
and I at once commenced a senes of experiments 
to test it with the assistance of Mr. I D. Geddes, 
manager to Messrs Andr£ and Sleigh, Ltd , of Bushey, 
Herts, and to his active cooperation I am indebted for 
the success that has crowned my endeavours. To pro¬ 
duce the coloured picture three negatives are made from 
the objects on specially sensitised plates, which are 
exposed through 11 light filters” placed behind the lens 
These filters separate out the colours of the objects into 
what are known as the pnmary colours—approximately 
red, blue and green The negatives so obtained are then 
employed in the usual manner for the production of 
half-tone blocks—that is to say, each of the three pictures 
representing the separated red, blue and green images 
are etched as type blocks on copper for printing in the 
ordinary press, and it must be noted that the pictures as 
engraved on the copper blocks are made up of very fine 
dots The plates are printed in the colour complementary 
to that of the filter through which each was taken, i e. 
the red-filter picture in blue, the green in red and the 
blue in yellow. The printing of the plates is effected on 
three presses, one for each colour , the yellow image is 
first printed, then the red over the yellow printing, and, 
lastly, the blue over the Ted and yellow, and in each case 
the colour is allowed to dry before the next colour 15 
printed. The registration of one colour over the other 
must be accurate, otherwise a blurring of the whole pic¬ 
ture occurs The colours used for printing are mixed 
each to a standard tint, which is only departed from in 
very exceptional cases 

The length of exposure for the process vanes very 
much according to the conditions As earned out for me 
by Messrs Andr£ and Sleigh, in which the pictures were 
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taken with a light-filter, a prism and a ruled screen inter¬ 
posed, the exposures were very long, the blue, approxi¬ 
mately, ten to fifteen minutes, the green thirty to 
forty minutes, and the red nearly two hours This 
process is eminently adapted for the copying of paint¬ 
ings, but the sole Aim of the experiments made has been 
wiLli a view to reproduce natural history objects, and 
more especially eggs, without the intervention of an 
artist. 

Mammals cannot be photographed from living exam- 
les, .is the exposure required is too long, and can only 
e done from paintings, for the reproductions are so 
very accurate that if photographed from stuffed speci¬ 
mens it is painfully apparent that they were stuffed 
The same may be said with regard to birds, but when 
photographed from well-stuffed skins every character is 
most accurately reproduced, and such plates are con¬ 
sequently of extreme scientific value. Some fishes and 
crustaceans retain their colours for some time ^fter 
death, whereas others fade almost immediately , the 
former of these can in most cases be reproduced from 
the specimens direct, but as regards the latter it will 
be necessary to employ an artist. 

Shells of all kinds are specially adapted for this pio- 
cess, as colour-photography brings out even the 
bright iridescent colourings so characteristic of some 
species. 

Flowers and plants, however, present serious difficul¬ 
ties, owing also to the long exposure required Cut 
flowers will move and fade, and growing plants are sure 
also to move within three hours and thus spoil the pic¬ 
tures BuUerflies, moths and other insects can be photo¬ 
graphed from the specimens direct if these are perfect, 
but they are often slightly damaged in catching, or in 
drying they become somewhat distorted, and any slight 
imperfection cannot be hidden, but is most faithfully re¬ 
produced , hence it is generally advisable to photograph 
from water-colour drawings of these objects 

Birds’ eggs have chiefly occupied my attention, 
and with these I have been most successful, so much 
so that 1 purpose now to bung out my work on 
eggs, illustrated by this process from the eggs direct, 
without the intervention of an artist At first 1 found a 
difficulty with the shadows, and tried the effect of a dark 
background, but as this look from the characteristic 
colours of some species, I had to revert to a pale back¬ 
ground, and by degrees have overcome the difficulties, 
.is will be seen from the plate accompanying the 
present article The eggs figured on this plate are as 
follows — 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, eggs of the Lesser Kestrel, Fako cem/irts ; 
Figs 4 j 5 i eggs of the Honey Buzzard, Perm j aptvorus, 
Fig. 6, egg of the Levant Sparrowhawk, AUur brevipes > 
Fig 7 . e gg of the Shikra Sparrowhawk, Aitur badius 
K'igs 8, 9, 10, eggs of Lhe Blackwinged Kite, Elanus 
coeruleus All these specimens have been selected to 
show the greatest variation m these eggs, and also to 
test the process. H E Dkessfr. 

Frincipies of Turf f-Cot our Photography . 1 

The reproduction of the camera picture in its natural 
colours is still an unsolved problem, for Lippmann’s 
results can hardly be said to have passed the experi¬ 
mental stage They still lack practical application. 
All that can be done by photographic means is to select 
and combine colours, so as to produce an approximately 
correct reproduction of the colours of any natural object. 
The colour itself must be piovided by the use of ayes, 
stains or pigments. 

The principal application of the three-colour process 

1 Subjecl-malltr of a dcmonstiaimn Riven at the conversazione oT the 
Royal Society on May 14 by Sir H Trueman Wood ' 
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is for the production of printed illustrations, but for pur¬ 
poses of demonstration its application to the production 
of pictures for exhibition by the lantern is much more 
convenient By the use of a triple lantern the light fiom 
a single source can be divided up into three beams If 
in the path of the beams we place screens of coloured 
glass of colours corresponding with the three primary 
colour sensations—red, green and blue—we have, of 
course f a disc of each colour projected on the lantern 
screen If by moving the lantern lenses the three discs 
are caused to overlap, the colours will be mixed and 
combined Where all three colours overlap there will 
be a white patch. Where only two overlap there will be 
a patch caused by the combination of those two colours, 
and this of necessity will be complementary to the third 
We have therefore on the screen a coloured pattern 
showing uhile, the three primaries and their three com¬ 
plementary colours. 

If in front of each lens of the lantern we introduce a 
simple pattern cut out of black paper, we shall, when 
the three images are separated on the lantern sheet, get 
three coloured reproductions of the tinee patterns If 
they are of a suitable shape and suitably arranged we 
can combine these into a variegated pattern on the screen. 
We may take, for instance, such a simple pattern as a 
half-circle , then if we arrange the Lhree half-circles in 
such a way that they do not coincide when projected 
together on the lantern sheet, but combine and overlap 
so as to form one complete circle, this circle will he 
divided lqto six sectors, three of whuh will show the 
primary colours and the other three their cnmplemen- 
tanes 

This simple experiment shows that it is possible to 
get a coloured picture by means of a black and white 
pattern and the three coloured glasses. In it, however, 
only the complementary colours are shown, because 
equal amounts of the primaries are combined To get 
other tints, varying amounts of one or more of the 
component colours have to be used Experimentally 
this is easily done by introducing m tront of one of the 
lenses of the lantern an optical wedge—a sheet of glass 
coated with a neutral-tinted film, graduated from trans¬ 
parency at one end to opacity at the other By cutting 
out, say, more or less of the red, we get a series of 
browns, greyish blues, Sec , by diminishing the green 
we get salmon colour, yellow ochre, &c By this means 
it is evident that any desired tint which the human eye 
can appreciate can readily be produced. 

Now a picture is only a complicated coloured pattern, 
and if we can analyse a picLure and resolve its colours 
into the three components, arranged in their proper 
shapes, the combination of these three components will 
reproduce the picture as regards both shape and colour 
Such analysis is possible by photography A phoLo- 
graph taken through a red screen gives us the red com¬ 
ponent, and by using blue and green screens the blue 
and green components can be obtained It is to be 
remembered that these photographs are merely mono¬ 
chrome photographs They are simply ordinary photo¬ 
graphs taken by a portion of the light of the spectrum, 
instead of by the whole of it Making positive prints 
from negatives thus produced and projecting them on 
the screen, they show like ordinary lantern slides, eveept 
that each picture looks rather incomplete In the red- 
light picture blue objects are but faintly reproduced In 
the blue-light picture the red objects appear but feebly 
When the coloured glass screens are interposed in front 
of the monochrome positives we get three pictures 
coloured red, green and blue respectively, and a com¬ 
bination of these on the sheet shows the original object 
in all its varied colours 1 

1 Tho ingenious photochromom'opc oT Mr I\es works or precisely 
sumilar principle*, except (hit ihe three coloured pictures are combined in 
the eye of ihe observer, instead of oil the I.iniern screen 
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The use of ihe triple lantern, however, is not very con¬ 
venient, and there are certain drawback* to its employ¬ 
ment, though it suggests a possible means for the produc¬ 
tion of kinematograph pictures in colour This is not yet 
possible, but it is conceivable that photographic films 
might be made capable of taking instantaneous pictures 
through the coloured screens, anti that mechanism of suffi¬ 
cient accuracy could be constructed to register a senes 
of three such pictures on a screen, so that they might be 
shown in the way animated photographs are now shown 
For practical purposes it is more convenient if we can 
have our coloured pictures in the form of an ordinary 
slide, which can be shown in the ordinary single lantern 
Now it is quite obvious that with a single lantern we 
cannot use three coloured screens, one in front of the 
other In the triple lantern we aie mixing coloured 
lights, adding colour to colour The superposition of 
one screen upon another in a single lantern merely means 
that only those rays will pass which can get through both 
screens, and the three screens together in ihe lantern 
would, of course, obstruct all Lhe light, and the result 
would be nothing but darkness With the triple lantern 
we are using a method of addiLion ; with a single lantern 
we must use a method of subtraction or absorption 

The end can, however, be attained by the use of a 
film of bichromated gelatin, coaled on a celluloid support 
The film is printed and washed in the usual manner 
of carbon printing The resulting relief in colourless 
gelatin is then stained the complementary colour to that 
by which the negative was taken V he need for em¬ 
ploying the complementary colour is not difficult to 
understand. 1 he bright parts of the red-screen 
positive represent bright red light The dark paits 
represent the absence of red light, red shadows 
When the film is stained, the transparent parts take 
little or no stain, the densei and thicker paits take the 
slain in proportion to their thickness. They should 
therefore be stained the opposite to red, the comple¬ 
mentary to red (it is convenient to think of it as “minus 
red"), or blue-green So Lhe green-screen print must be 
stained 11 minus green,” or pink, and the blue-screen 
print must be stained “minus blue,” or yellow 

If we now take the three films and put the blue film in 
lhe lantern, we get a blue picture on the sheet. Putting 
in front of this the yellow film, our picture becomes 
partly blue, partly yellow and partly green, and we have 
some accession of detail Adding again to this the pink 
film, we get at once all the different colours of the 
original object, and the picture is recognised as a practi¬ 
cally correct reproduction of the original 

If the three films, instead of being mounted in such a 
way that they can be shown in the lantern, are stripped 
from their supports and superposed one above the other 
on a sheet of white paper, we get a coloured picture 
suitable for use as a book illustration This pro* ess is 
quite practical, but it is by no means easy, and, of course, 
it is useless for the production of large numbers hor 
commercial purposes no process can be of much service 
which is not applicable 10 the printing-press Now it 
must be familial to most people that a printing-block 
can be produced from any photogiaphit negative The 
methods by which this is effected are well known, and 
they are in constant use, the great bulk of the black and 
while illustrations in magazines and newspapers heing 
now produced by them It is, il erefore, not difficult to 
see that if from each of our negatives we make a 
printing-block and use the three blocks to print—the 
blue-screen block in yellow ink, the green-screen block 
in red ink and the red-screen block in blue ink—we are, 
merely varying the process by substituting films of 
printing ink for films of stained gelatin This is, 
indeed, in barest outline the method by which the very 
numerous coloured illustrations made by the three-colour 
process are all produced. 
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FIRE WALKING IN FIJI . 1 

I N connection With the Coronation festivities at Suva, 
there was to have been a fire-walking ceremony, 
but, owing to the illness of the King, the Government of 
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— The Natives walking on the heated stone* (From (he Auckland IFt ekly .Wtw ) 


Fiji decided that nothing could Like place ; however, a 
large party of excursionists from New Zealand managed 
unofficially to obtain an exhibition of the fire walking 
The following notes have been 
abstracted mainly from an account by 
Mr. Walter Burke, in the Christchurch 
Weekly Press (July 16, 1902) and from 
a condensed report in th e Evening Star 
of a paper read before the Otago Insti¬ 
tute by Dr Robert Fulton, which some 
time next year will be published in the 
Transactions 

The ceremony was performed on the 
island of M'Benga, near Suva, by mem¬ 
bers of the Nga Ngalua tribe, all of 
whom are credited with being specially 
gifted in the way of heat-resistance 
In the centre of a space cleared in a 
coconut grove was a circular pit, about 
20 feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth, 
the earth from the centre being piled 
round the periphery Poles were placed 
radiating from the centre, dry palm 
fronds were placed on these and fire¬ 
wood stacked above. Finally, large 
stones were heaped on the top until the 
whole pile was several feet in height 
The fire was lit about forty-eight houis 
before the ceremony took place, and it 
was kept fed with fresh supplies of 
wood Eventually the whole mass 
glowed with a white heat ; it was 
not comfortable to stand within a few 
feet of it, and also it was dangerous, 
as large splinters of stone flew far and 
wide 

As the hour for the exhibition ap¬ 
proached, the natives brought green 


saplings about 20 feet in length, armfuls of green 
branches, and masses of green vine* of great length and 
considerable thickness. The following is from Mr. 
Burke’s account .— 

a The fire is now sinking, and occa¬ 
sionally a large stone drops through. 
There is little smoke and the stones 
fairly glow, Now the workers close 
in. The smaller vines are fastened in 
loops at the ends of the long saplings. 
A loop is dropped over the end of a 
log not yet burnt out, and with loud 
chants the log is drawn out This is 
repeated till no logs are left. The 
ends of the saplings continually burst 
into flames as they touch the stones. 
At last there seems to be nothing left 
in the pit but stones, some of which 
are shivered to pieces by the great 
heat. The large nawser-hke vine now 
comes into use. This is thrown across 
the pit to one side, and with the sap¬ 
lings the men force it down into the 
glowing stones Now dozens of willing 
hands pull at the ends, and the stones 
are turned over and over and flattened 
out Many stones that were at the 
bottom are now on top, and vice versd . 
This is done until the stones present a 
fairly even surface, but critical men, 
still unsatisfied, probe amongst the stones witff the sap¬ 
lings and tuin the smoothed side uppermost While they 
aie doing this, the green saplings blaze vigorously. 


1 The interesting illustrations which Accompany 
this uncle have been reproduced from the Auckland 
Weekly Nev>s and the Christchurch Weekly J’resi, 
in which *cveral other pictures of a similar remark¬ 
able iharacler are given. As several months would 
elapse before permission to use these illustrations could be obtained from 
New Zealand, we have taken the liberty 10 reproduce two from the 
periodicals mentioned It would be a pity to delay bringing pictures of 
fluch scientific interest before readers of Nature —(Ed ] 


Fic a —On the burning leaves Immediately after the fire-walking, green leave* were thr-Qwn on 
the hot stones. The fire walkers then leaped back on to the leaves, which burned and gave off 
great mns«i of smoke In ihis illustration, the men can be seen dimly through the smoke. 
(From the Chruichurch Wctkly Pres* ) 
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step back. One of the men who is to walk comes out 
for the examination by Drs Smith and Fulton, of 
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Dunedin, who are unable to discover anything out of the Tahitian fire-walking, by Prof S P Langley, in which a 
ordinary. The chief asks for silence and a hush falls on somewhat similar explanation was given It is satis- 
the scene. The assembled natives break into loud cries, factory to find that these investigations by scientific 
and along a track in the jungle like growth can be seen men agree, on the whole, with one another in principle, 
a party of ten Fijians fantastically dressed and that a rational explanation is forthcoming for a 

11 Without hesitation or haste, they step on to the sensational performance which unskilled white observers 
stones and walk round the pit, taking some ten to usually regard as mysterious or even as miraculous, 
fifteen seconds to complete the circuit. They step off The walking on glowing embers, which is well known in 


quickly, and in a moment great masses of green leaves 
are thrown on to the centre The fire-walkers rush back 
and press down the leaves with their feet and hands. 
The steam rising from the leaves envelops them in a 
cloud. Baskets of naLive food are passed in, and more 
green leaves are heaped over until a mound 19 made M 
Dr. Fulton states that the man Dr Smith and he 
examined before the fire-walking was of fine physique, 
with a pulse a little over 90 and the hands and feet 
cooler than the rest of the body The feet were perfectly 
clean and odourless, and no preparation could be de¬ 
tected on them The soles were yellowish-white, per¬ 
fectly smooth and pliable, and like soft kid The man 
wore a suitt (petticoat) of dry hibiscus bark and canna 
leaves, with small anklets of dry bracken Each man as 
he walked kept his eyes on the stones One man was ex¬ 
amined afterwards ; his pulse was about 120 ; the soles of 
the feet seemed cool, if not cold, but on running the hand 
up the leg, a most pronounced difference in temperature 
was observable , on the calf, it was like that of a man in a 
high fever None of his vegetable clothing was scorched, 
not even the dry bracken anklets, and the shorL, black, 
crisp hairs on the legs were not singed Dr Fulton 
went to the edge of Lhe pit immediately after the cere¬ 
mony and stirred up some of the stones with his foot. 
He stood for a second on one or two and found that they 
did not brown his boots, though evidently they were too 
hot to handle. He asked a native to get him one of the 
stones, and the man coolly walked up and began to move 
about the heated stones with his bare feet. This was not 
one of the 11 fire walking ” men, but one of those who had 
come from Suva. He raked out a piece of stone from 
the heap, but it was too hot to hold in the hand 

The explanation Dr Fulton offers is as follows The 
arrangements for heaLmg were peculiar , if what was 
required was merely a surface of red-hot stones to walk 
upon, it would be easier to lay flat stones in Lhe pH and to 
maintain a huge fire on them The stones took forty 
eight hours to get to their “proper 1 condition, and 
the subsequent cooking of the food Look two days 
instead of an hour or so The stones also were found to 
cool very slowly The same stones are never used 
twice. They are gradually heated until split by the 
expansion of the contained water, and are then carefully 
arranged fractured side upwards The stone that was 
examined was an augite-andesite of ordinary type Prof 
Park, of the Ota^o School of Mines, found that, taking the 
thermal conductivity of copper as equal to iono, that of 
andesite is 667, that is, it is a very feeble conductor of 
heat In testing the radiation, iron being the standard 
at loo, andesite is 48 Thus the fractured, or inside, 
surface of the stone, owing to its slow conductivity, 
does not receive nearly the amount of heat one would 
expect, and, owing to the slow radiation of heat, the foot 
is not burnt when coming into contact with the stone for 
a second or less ; as a matter of fact, the sole of the foot 
was at do time in contact with a hot stone for more than 
half a second. The foot is naturally cold or artificially 
cooled; it is a well-known fact that one can bear with 
cold feet for a long time (up to a minute in some in¬ 
stances) heat from a fire which would be insupportable 
for five seconds at ordinary foot temperature. 

A good deal has been written at various times on 
walking on heated stones or glowing embers, It will be 
in the knowledge of our readers that there was pub¬ 
lished in Naturl of August 22, 1901, an article on 
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parts of India, as recently described in the Bulletin of 
the Madras Government Museum (vol iv 1901, p 55k 
probably has another solution. The fire-walking cere¬ 
monies in India, Japan and elsewhere require to be care¬ 
fully studied by trained observers A C H 


THE PRESENT STATE OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH V. 

I T is now eighteen months since we last attempted n> 
these columns to take a general survey of the 
development of wireless telegraphy In the hisLory of a 
science which has enlisted the services of so many skilled 
experimentalists, each of whom has made rapid progress, 
along his own lines, eighteen months is a comparatively 
long period , as a result, we are compelled lo-day to regard 
the subject from a very different point of view At that 
time, there were practically only two systems—Mr Mar- 
corn’s and Prof Slaby’s—which had advanced to such a 
degree of perfection that ihey deserved special considera¬ 
tion To-day, it would hardly be too much to say that in 
every civilised nation there are one or more inventors, 
with a carefully worked-out and tested system ready for 
general use Particulars of these different systems havfr 
been published from tune to time and have been duly 
referred to in Naturk , unfortunately, Lhe information 
published is not, as a rule, of the kind that one most 
desires to obtain , too often it is obviously 11 inspired/ 
and consists for the most part of insufficiently supported 
claims to successful syntonisation, or to record making m 
the way of long distance transmission or rapid signalling, 
information which is very acceptable to the daily papery 
which forget one day what they have published the day- 
before, but of little use to those who are seriously intcr_ 
ested in the subject 

So far as can be judged, the various systems differ 
chiefly in matters of detail, the design of circuits and 
the special construction and arrangement of apparatus 
improvements depending on the introduction of a 
principle fundamentally new are few and far between 
We do not wish to underrate the value of these detailed 
improvements , they are, as we well know, often the talis¬ 
mans converting failure into success, but their interest is 
mainly for the specialist It is not our intentmn, therefore, 
to enter into a detailed examination of the different 
systems , to do so would only involve us in a mass of 
technicalities from which the reader would probably 
“ come out by that same door where in he went ,J Those 
who wish for this information must be referred to the 
technical Press or to the files in the Patent Office, where 
Lhey will probably find, as, for example, in the two hundred 
odd claims in Mr, Fessenden’s patents, all the particulars, 
they desire We propose rather to treat the subject on a 
broader basis, and to endeavour to form an estimate of 
how far wireless telegraphy in its present state has fulfilled 
the expectations that have been raised in the past or 
justifies hopes that may now be entertained for a future of 
wide utility 

The first question that one feels inclined to ask is, At 
what end aie all these inventors aiming ? Is it to devise 
a system of wireless telegraphy to compete with the ordin¬ 
ary telegraphic methods, or is it for what seems to us the 
more useful purpose of creating a means of communication 
where none now exists, especially between ship and ship and 
ship and shore ? It would seem that in some instances, as. 
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for exaknple,thait of the Marconi Company, the former pur¬ 
pose is almost as much in view as the latter. In the former 
case, there can be no question but that absolute syntonis- 
ation is necessary ; in the latter, it is less important and 
even m some respects undesirable, but, on the other hand, it 
is essential that the different systems should work together 
so that any ship should be able to signal to any station. 
It would be a great misfortune if this principle is lost sight 
of in the rivalry between competing methods and if we 
thereby lose what seems to be in reality the greatest 
benefit wireless telegraphy ran confer, the increase of the 
safety and convenience of travelling by sea This is, we 
think, the most urgent problem that wireless telegraphy 
presents to-day, and we trust that it will find a really satis¬ 
factory solution at the coming Berlin Conference. 

The attempts which have been made at syntomsation 
are, indeed, far from encouraging. It is true that almost 
every inventor claims that he has solved the problem, but 
all the experiments that have been quoted are open to 
criticism. It is important to recognise what a successful 
solution really means ; it is not sufficient to demonstrate, 
as has been done many times, that two messages can be 
transmitted or received at the same time by the same 
installation without interference ; that, in short, duplex¬ 
ing is possible this is a great step, no doubt, but to solve 
the problem it is necessary that the tuned transmitter shall 
affect no other receivers than those syntonised with it, and 
that the tuned receiver shall respond only to the proper 
waves ; this, it will be seen, is a requirement much harder 
to satisfy As an example, showing how far existing 
practice is from satisfying these conditions, we may quote 
the case of the recent long-distance work done by the 
Marconi Company. Mr. Marconi, it will be remembered, 
has several limes claimed to have solved the problem of 
syntonisation, and, confident of having done so, issued a 
challenge last February to Sir W. Preece or Sir O Lodge 
to intercept any of his messages, offering to put a station, 
in the neighbourhood of his Poldhu station, at their service 
This challenge has been answered in a conclusive manner 
during the past month by Mr Nevil Maskelyne, who 
showed that the installation which he was working at 
Porlcurnow had been receiving the messages sent to the 
Carlo Alberto on her recent cruise from England to Italy 
(see the Electnuan , vol 1 ., pp 22 and 105). It 15 
clear, therefore, that, with no special preparation on 
either side, it is possible to tap the signals that are being 
sent by the Marconi Company over long distances, and 
in face of this the claims to a real solution of the syntonis¬ 
ation problem fall to the ground We doubt whether any 
other system would stand the same test 

But if on this side the outlook is somewhat dispiriting, 
in other directions matters are more encouraging. This 
year has witnessed the remarkable achievements by the 
Marconi Company in long-distance work It has been 
shown that it is possible to signal across the Atlantic, a 
distance of more than 2000 miles over water ; and in the 
cruise of the Carlo Alberto signals were transmitted a 
distance of 750 miles over land and water To cover 
thesfe great distances, the power used at the transmitting 
station has to be correspondingly great , in consequence, 
the signalling was only from Poldhu to the ship and not 
in the reverse direction. The importance of these experi¬ 
ments, however, lies rather in the conclusive demonstra¬ 
tion of the fact lhaL it is only a question of providing 
sufficient power to signal over any distance, however 
great, and therefore no fears need be entertained of the 
utility of the wireless telegraph being limited by consider¬ 
ations of distance No other experimenter has attained 
such success in long-distance work a9 Mr. Marconi, but 
no oLher experimenter has used such large power for 
transmission Unfortunately, sufficient particulars are 
not available to enable a comparison to be made between 
the distances attained with different systems using the 
same amount of power ; this is a point on which the 
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publication of trustworthy data would be of the highest 
value. An interesting phenomenon brought out by Mr, 
Marconi J s long-distance work is the effect produced by 
daylight on transmission It is found that the signals 
carry much further during the mght {t.e. night at the 
transmitting station), the result being due, it is suggested 
to the discharging effect of sunlight on the aerial wire 
(see Nature, vol. lxvi. p. 385) 

With reference to long-distance work, the interesting 
experiments of M. Guarini with an automatic repeater 
may be quoted. This inventor designed an apparatus 
which should pick up a message received from one station, 
a, and pass it on to a second station, b, which was out of 
the range of the signals transmitted direct from A. The 
principle of this apparatus will be understood from the 
accompanying diagram (Fig 1), in which, for the sake of 
clearness, only the essential circuits are shown. The 
aerial wire A at the repeating station is connected 
through the contact 1 of the relay K t and through the 
primary of a transformer T to earth , it is also connected 
through the spark gap s to earth. The coherer is con¬ 
nected in series with the secondary of T and a condenser. 
When a signal is received, the resistance of the coherer is 
broken down, and the battery iq sends a current through 
it and the relay h 2 , thus closing at the contact 3 the 



circuit of the relay Rj. The contact arm of R t swings 
over to 2, thus disconnecting the aerial from the receiving 
circuit and closing the primary of the induction coil T, 2 , 
thereby causing a spark to pass across the gap, which 
means that the signal is sent out again from the aerial A, 
The coherer being tapped back, the various circuits are 
opened, and the arm of returns to its original position 
and so is ready to receive the next signal. Experiments 
were carried out between Antwerp and Brussels (42 km.), 
the repeating station being at Malines, about half-way 
between the two ; the results were promising, though the 
repeater did not prove absolutely trustworthy 

We may now turn from the consideration of the results 
achieved to the apparatus that has been used. In the 
transmitting apparatus, attention has been chiefly devoted 
to devising means of generating oscillations of definite 
wave-length, None of these call for special comment 
In some cases, for obtaining the spark,alternating-current 
generators have been employed in connection with step- 
up transformers instead of induction coils. This is the 
case in the de Forest Bystem, which, it may be remarked, 
claims the recordfor speed of forty-eight words per minute, 
the alternator generates, at 500 volts, 60 cycles, and this is 
stepped up to 25,000 volts for sparking , the signals are 
formed by interrupting the primary circuit of tne trans¬ 
former by means of a specially designed key. The diffi¬ 
culty of breaking a large current in this way is consider- 
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able, and has obviously proved a stumbling-block to the 
Marconi Company, as il forms the subject-matter of two 
or three patents taken out by Prof, Fleming and the 
Company. Some of the metnods described therein are 
exceedingly ingenious, but, unfortunately, space does not 
allow us to describe them here, especially as their bearing 
on wireless telegraphy is only indirect. 

With the exception of the magnetic detector devised 
by Mr. Marconi and tested during the cruise of the 
Carlo Alberto^ practically all the different systems make 
use of the coherer principle for receiving. The actual type 
of coherer used differs considerably in the several cases. 
For long-distance work, it has generally been found most 
suitable to use a coherer which requires no Lapping back, 
but spontaneously returns to its normal condition, this 
being connected in parallel with a telephone. One of the 
chief advantages of this arrangement lies in the fact that 
the energy required to give audible signals in the tele¬ 
phone is much less than that needed to work a relay 
There are several different coherers working on this 
principle—the principle really of the microphone ; in the 
system devised by M. Popoff, carbon granules form the 
loose contacts, the resistance, which is normally high, 
being broken down by the received waves and the coherer 
then restoring itself to its original condition ; the change 



in the current through the coherer causes a click in Lhe 
telephone In the de Forest system, an electrolytic 
“ anticoherer ” is used , this has a paste, composed of a 
viscous material, loose conducting particles and an 
electrolyte, between suitable electrodes In the normal 
condition, the conducting particles bridge the gap and 
give the receiver a low resistance , electrolysis is set 
up by the received oscillations and the consequent 
polarisation greatly increases the resistance Of the 
coherers of this type, the greatest interest attaches to 
the Castelh coherer This, invented by a semaphorist in 
the Italian navy, was used by Mr. Marconi in his first 
Transatlantic experiments. Its construction is shown 111 
Fig 2 Two iron or carbon electrodes, c c, fit into the 
lube 1 and are connected by a single drop of mercury 
H,c The connections shown are, of course, the same in 
the case of the two other coherers just described When 
electrical oscillations reach the tube, the mercury coheres 
to the electrodes, but returns at once to its normal con¬ 
dition when the stimulus ceases The magnetic detector 
to which we have made reference above was described by 
Mr. Marconi in a paper read before the Royal Society last 
June. Fig 3 shows the principle of its construction. It 
consists of a core of thin iron wires, l, over which are 
wound two coils of fine copper wire, Cj and C a The outer 
core, c 1( is connected to a telephone receiver and the inner, 
to the a£rial and earth or to the secondary of a trans¬ 
former the primary of which is connected to the ad rial 
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and earth. The iron core is magnetised by a permanent 
magnet, M, at one end, which is rotated by clockwork so 
as to produce a continual slow change in the magnetis¬ 
ation, which, however, owing to the hysteresis, lags 
behind the magnetising force When oscillatory currents 
pass through the inner coil, there is a sudden decrease 
in the hysteresis, due apparently to the molecules being 
released from restraint, a corresponding sudden vari¬ 
ation in the magnetisation of the iron results, and this 
induces a current in the outer winding connected to the 
te'ephone 

Such, in brief, are the more important advances that 
have been made in the practice of wireless telegraphy 
during the past year In addition, much work has been 
done on the purely scientific side of the subject, the 
action of the coherer in particular having been submitted 
to somewhat rigorous examination, work which has 
already produced results which may prove bot of great 
physical and great practical value It may fairly be said 
that we know now, with a considerable degree of 
certainty, some of the more useful services which wire¬ 
less telegraphy may be relied upon to perform. Already 
its commercial application is considerable , many ships, 
in the navies of this and other countries and in the 
merchant services, are equipped with wireless telegraphic 
apparatus which has, we believe, fully justified its instal¬ 



lation It is in this direction that we look with the most 
confidence for a steady increase in its application, and 
we would ralher hear of a few more ships being thus 
equipped than of another “ S 11 being transmitted across 
the Atlantic Maurick SoMjmon. 


NOTES 

Tmt Fans correspondent of the Times announces I lie of 

M Deherain, prolessor of vegrlable physiology in lhe Museum 
of Natural History, and of M 1 Uule/euille, mineralogist at lhe 
Faculty of Sciences Both were members of the Fans Academy 
of Science? The death is also announced of M Alexandre 
Bertrand, one of the original founders of the fine museum of St. 
Germain, of which he had been curator since 1S62. lit was 
also professor at the Icoledc Louvre of national archaology, 
and his fame as an arch Ecologist was world wide 

The great dam on lhe Nile at Assuan is to he inaugurated by 
lhe Duke and Duchess of Connaught as we go to press with this 
number Sir Benjamin Baker, IC C M (1 , ha**been appointed to 
be a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath, in recognition 
of his services in connection with the construction of lhe Nile 
reservoir Other honours conferred in connection with the 
work rue —To be G C M G , Sir William Edmund GarsLin, 
K C M G-, Under-Secretary of State for Public Works in 
Egypt To be K f M G , Mpjor R H Brown, R.E., C M G. p 
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and Mr. W. Will cocks, C.M.G , of the Egyptian Irrigation 
Department. To be C.MG., Mr A. L. Webb, Mr. K E. 
Verechoyle, Mr. M. Fitxmaurice and Mr. G. H. Stephens. 

The suggestion that the Dntish Association should meet in 
South Africa in 1905 was mentioned in these columns some time 
ago. The following statement with reference to the meeting 
has now been published in the daily papers ;—Reuter's Agency 
is informed that the suggestion that the British Association 
should hold its annual meeting for 1895 in South Africa emanated 
from the new South African Association of Science, of which 
Sir D Gill, Astronomer Royal for the Cape, is president Before 
the lait meeting of the British Association at Belfast, invitations 
were sent from the municipalities of Cape Town, Kimberley, 
Bulawayo and other centres in South Africa, and it 15 understood 
that these have been accepted, and that the session of 1905 will 
be held in South Africa. Scientific papers will be read at 
various centres in the South African Colonies, and viBits will be 
paid to various places of interest. A sum of 7000/ has been 
collected in South Africa for the entertainment of the Association. 
While In Rhodesia, the men of science will be the guests of the 
Chartered Company, who will place the railways ai Lheir dis¬ 
posal and, among other things, take them by special train to 
the Zambesi, where Lhey will stay at the new hotel to be erected 
near Victoria Falls. Probably the guests will leave England in a 
special steamer 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Mon¬ 
day, Dr Sven Hedin described to a large audience the results 
of his explorations in Central Asia during the three years 1899 
1902. Before the reading of the paper, it was announced that 
Dr. Sven Hedin had been awarded the Victorian medal of the 
Society for geographical survey The scientific records and 
other material obtained during the expedition are of great 
value, and include some interesting evidence of secular move¬ 
ments in the region of Lop-nor The surface of the lake of 
Kara-koshun was found to be about seven-and a-half feet below 
the northern shore of the ancient lake of Lop-nor The lake 
of Kara-koshun is gradually disappearing in the place where 
Prjevalsky found it, and slowly creeping northwards towards its 
ancient bed, where Dr Pledin believes it will be found at no 
great distance of lime The lake is getting choked with mud 
and drift-sand and decaying vegetable matter ; while, on the 
other hand, the northern part of the desiccated desert is being 
eroded and furrowed by the winds, and is thus growing deeper 
and deeper every year. As the lake moves, so do the vege¬ 
tation and the various animals of the desert They, as well as 
the fisher-folk, wiih their reed huts, follow after to the new 
shores, while the old lake gradually dries up There are 
reasons for believing that in the far-off future the same pheno¬ 
mena will recur again, but in the reverse order, though the 
natural laws which will effect the reversal will remain pre¬ 
cisely the same. Whenever that occurs it will be possible 
to determine the length of lime required for these periodic 
changes Dr. Hedin pointed out, however, that it is 
already known that in the >ear 265 A D. the lake nf Lop- 
nor lay in the northern part of the desert Lop-nor is, as it 
were, the oscillating pendulum of Lhe Tarim River, and each 
oscillation probably extends over a space of a thousand years or 
more. 

The following men of science have been elected honorary 
members of the Cambridge Philosophical Society —Profs 
Bdyley Balfour, A H Becquer^l, E. Fischer, Richard Heymons, 
J. H van ’t Hoff, M. Jordan, H. F. Osborn, W. K. von 
Rontgen, Corrado Segre and Hugo de Vries. 

The Antarctic relief ship Mornings carrying provisions for 
the Discovery , now in Antarctic regions, sailed from Wellington, 
Jfew Zealand, on December 6. 
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The Times correspondent at St. Thomas, In a message dated 
December 6, reports that Mont Pelee has been dangerously 
active during the past week. There has been a heavy (all of 
ashes, and vessels were advised not to approach the coast. 

An ascent of Lhe Soufriere while still in a state of activity 
was made, on October 28, by Mr. J P. Quinton, of the Botanic 
Station of Sierra Leone. Mr. (Quinton and his party were the 
first to try the ascent since the eruption of Octoher 15—S& 
Some of the ridges they had to cross were not more than six 
inches wide, with a fall of a thousand feet on either hand. The 
ascent took two and a half hours stiff climbing. Mr Quinton 
found that the new crater had unwarrantably been held 
responsible for the mischief of October 15 ; only the old crater 
was doing anything. This was discharging volumes of steam and 
water, and was throwing stones and ashes to a height of 30ft. or 
more. But no lava at all seems to have been ejected The 
steam comes up through a fissure in the south wall of the 
crater, hangs along in a depression close in under the south¬ 
eastern wall, and, finally gaining the summit, is blown over to 
the west, making it look as though it were coming from the new 
pit. The old crater is very much wider than it used to be and 
more funnel-like Red-hot stones and ashes are piled up on all 
sides—in some places over the rims All through the night and 
the following morning while the party was on the mountain,, 
rumbling sounds were constantly emitted, with clouds of steam 
and showers of ashes 

A Times correspondent describes the recent eruptions in 
Guatemala as communicated to him by a resident in the 
republic On October 24, at about 5 p m., a violent eruption 
took place in the ravine which divides the volcano of Santa 
Maria from that of the Siete Orejas At 5 a m on October 25, 
subdued noises were heard, emanating apparently from the 
direction of Quezaltenango Later on the detonations grew 
louder. At 6 p m the eruption reached its climax. For about 
an hour the detonations had ceased, when, by a terrific out¬ 
burst, the whole of lhe capital was thrown into a panic and 
everybody rushed out into the streets This cannonade lasted 
for ten minutes, during which lime the strongest built houses 
shook violently At intervals the detonations continued through 
Lhe night and in a less degree afterwards The explosions were 
heard in the south of Nicaragua, and a telegram was received 
from San Salvador stating that the inhabitants had rushed into 
the streets in terror on hearing the noise Quezaltenango was 
thirty six hours in total darkness, dunng which time a heavy 
rain of ashes and sand had been falling The manager of the 
Sabinas Estate, which lies just above the scene of the eruption, 
says that at about 5 o’clock on October 24 they were alarmed 
by a scries of earthquakes of a throbbing nature, which appeared 
to come from below them, Almost simultaneously, a cloud of 
steam was seen to issue from the ravine already mentioned, 
about a league away Soon ashes and sand, accompanied by 
small stones, commenced falling, and two hours later the odour 
of sulphur and gases was 50 great Lhat he could hold out no 
longer, and he left on foot for Retalhuleu, a distance of some 
thirty miles. Reports from the other planters confirm the fear 
that the whole of the Costa Cuca, probably the richest coffee 
zone in Lhe country, is totally ruined. 

Among the lectures to be delivered at the Royal Institution 
before Easter, we notice the following —Prof H. S. Hele- 
Shaw, six lectures (adapted to young people) on locomotion, on 
the earth ; thiough the water; in the air (experimentally illus¬ 
trated) ; Prof. Allan Macfadyen, six lectures on the physiology 1 
of digestion ; Sir William Abney, three lectures on recent ad¬ 
vances in photographic science; Sir Robert Ball, three lectures 
on great problems in astronomy ; Mr. A. J. Evans, three 
lectures on pre-Phcenician writing in Crete and its bearings on 
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the history of the alphabet , Sir Clements Markham, three 
lectures oh Arctic and Antarctic exploration ; Mr G R. M 
Murray f three lectures on the flora of the open ocean ; and six 
lectures by Lord Rayleigh. The Friday evening meetings will 
begin on January 16, when a discourse will be delivered by 
Prof Dewar on low temperature investigations, succeeding dis¬ 
courses will probably be given by l)r Tempest Anderson, l’rof 
W.E. Dalby, Prof S, Del£pine, Principal E. H Griffiths, Dr A 
Liebmann, Prof J G. McKendnck, Prof Karl Pearson, Prof 
E. A. Schafer, Prof W, A Herdman and Lord Rayleigh 

Ah ter the formal acceptance, by the British Government, of 
the invitation Lo take part in the Universal Exhibition which is 
to be opened at St Louis on May I, 1904, it was decided to 
prepare and distribute an illustrated descriptive pamphlet for 
the guidance of intending exhibitors and visitors from the 
United Kingdom The booklet sets forth the plan of the Ex¬ 
position, gives es’imatcs of the men and the hisLonc events to 
be commemorated, provides a comprehensive review of the 
various exhibit'-, and explains the relations which foreign 
countries, the Government of the UmLed Stales and the Stalls 
of the Union bear to it About twenty five foreign countries, 
including Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, have 
decided to lake part in the Exhibition France has already 
made a preliminary appropriation of 650,000 francs, and it is 
believed this will he at least doubled next year Germany's 
exhibit is expected lo be even finer than that at the last Paris 
Exhibition Japan hui made an initial grant of 800,000 yen 
(about ftojOOO/) The British Government is In be asked, a 
Time r correspondent says, to enlarge the scope of its acceptance, 
which is limited thus far to the assurance that complete exhibits 
will he made in art and education, and facilities aflorded lo 
industries 

On Monday, at the Society of Arts, Sir George Bird wood, 
K C I E , was given evidence of the regard in which lu is hi Id 
by many leaders of thought, Jor he was presented with a 
testimonial in the form of some handsome siher plate and a 
purse of money In making Lhe presentation on behalf of ihe 
committee and subscribers, Sir Owen Tudor Burne alluded to 
Ihe fact of Sir George Bird wood's having entered the Fast India 
Company's service forty-eight years ago Bting afterwards 
stationed at Bombay, he became one of Us leading citizens, 
founding, among other beneficial works, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Victoria Gardens, besides greatly enlarging the 
local branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and throwing open its 
membership to public-spirited and learned Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Parsees , he was mainly instrumental in raising the neces¬ 
sary funds for lhe building and endowment of the Bombay 
Umveisily, and was also the author of various writings on 
Indian art and botany and Indian local and Imperial questions 

The bending of two alabaster slabs in the Alhambra palace 
at Grenada was mentioned by Mr. Spencer Pickering (p 8r) in 
connection with w letter by Di See (p 56) on the bending of 
a marble slab under its own weight. Dr Bleekrodc, writing from 
The Hague with reference to the Alhambia slabs, remarks that 
they are neatly 3 metres long, and are 23 centimetres wide 
and 5 centimetres thick. The curvature begins at a distance of 
about I metre above the floor and the radius is nearly 9 metres 
The pressure is estimated to be equal to about 1600 kilogrammes 
Dr Bleekrode points out that the Alhambra was built at lhe end 
°f Lhe thirteenth century and began to deteriorate nearly two 
hundred years ago He suggests that possibly if the masonry 
causing the pressure were removed, the slabs would become flat 
■gain, in which case the bending would have to be regarded 
merely as an eftect of elasticity. 
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Dr T. A, Jaccar, Jfnr,, of Haivard University, in a 
letter lo Stiince t directs alUnlicn to a peculiar Eiqucrce fol¬ 
lowed by the gnat eiuphcns of Mont Felee this year Since 
May 5, eiuplions of the first magnitude have occuircd at in¬ 
tervals of increasing length, as will be noticed from the following 
dales of violent disturbances of the volcano,—May 5- May 8 
three day s, May 8-May 20, twelve dnjs ( May 2C-June 6, 
seventeen days, June 6 July 9, thirty three dajs , July g 
August 30, fifty-two days The progressive increase of the 
interval between the eruptions does not follow any simple 
arithmetical law, but from a graphic representation of the facts 
a curve is ohtame d which suggests that the interval afrer 
August 30 has a length of 112 days If that is the case, 1 
great eruption of Mont Pelte might be expected to occur 
about December 20 

Di kino the past week, this country has experienced abnqr 
mally cold weather, and -tharp frosts have occurred at night, 
while the day temperatures have on several occasions only Tisen 
slightly above the freezing point North easterly and easterly 
winds have for Lhe inosL part prevailed, and at times they have 
blown with considerable strength ; snow lias fallen in many 
places, and in lhe south of England the ground remained 
covered for some days The cold spell has l>een caused by lh<- 
extension of 1 lie European area of high barometiic pressur 
over our Islands, and this has brought this country under t 
influence of the severe weather which has prevailed on the 
continent On the night of December 0 7, ihe thermometer at 
Greenwich fell to 24' 5 in the screen and lo iS J 7 on lhe gras-., 
hut still lower temperatures have been recorded in parts of 
England and Scotland. The anticyclone uver nuilhern b urope 
has apparenily become fauly well establish* d, and with its con¬ 
tinuance the weather is likely to remain cold 

We have received from Dr Ilergosell, president of the Inter 
national Aeronautical Committee, a preliminary reporL upon 
the scientific balloon ascents made on the first Thursday in each 
of the months July, August and September last The scents, 
winch were made by manned and unmanned balloons ind kites, 
were joined m by Austria, France, Germany, Hungary and Russia 
on the continent, by England (Mr Alexander), Scotland (Mr 
Dines), and Blue Hill Observatory, in the United States 
Readings at altitudes near or exceeding 10,000 metres were 
obtained in the following cases —Berlin (July), 52 J 5 C. at 
15,690m , ground temperature 0 4 Strassburg (August), -41" 7 
at 10,160 m , temperature at starting iS r 4, and about half an 
hour later (5h a in ), 53' 1 at ll.QOOm , ground 16 2 Berlin, 

- 68 at i 8,500111 , ground 13 5 Bath, ,]7 2 9",05m , tem¬ 

perature at starling (Sh am) 15" 6 , the greatest height reached 
was 11,350m. Slrassburg (September), 54 7 at 12,200m , 
ground 17 7 Favlov.sk, - 49 7 at Il.ioom , temperature at 
starting IJ G The ascents were made under the following baro¬ 
metric conditions —Jn July, high pressure existed over the 
western part of Europe , in August and September, areas ul low 
barometric pressure were prevalent. 

We have received from Dr Robert Bell, acting director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, the western shttl ol the geological 
map of the Djmininn, on a scale of fifty miles to an inch It 
19 very clearly printed in colours, and will be of much service 
as an index map Lo the structure of the country 

Is an article on Lhe composite gneisses in Boylagh, West 
Donegal [Proceeding Royal Irish Academy, vol xxiv , 1902), 
Prof G A J Cole argues that we have the intermingling and 
incorporation of two dissimilar masses of stratified and igneous 
material, and that Lhe gneisses have resulted from the complex 
metamorphism to which the masses have been subjected 
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Mr R. T\ Hill (Journal of Ibe Frapklji? Institute, August- 
October) gives a graphic account of the Beaumont oil-field, 
a district within the area of the coast prairie of the Texas, 
Louisiana and Mexican region The oil was discovered in 1901 
by a drill-hole through 1100 feet of clay and quicksand. A year 
later there were 136 wells, now there are 214, and more are 
being drilled During the first year, 5^ million gallons of 
oil were obtained, and five or six times this amount is estimated 
as the product for 1902 The prairie land extends for nearly 
400 miles along the Gulf of Mexico and from Len to fifty miles 
inland Tile strata at a depth probably comprise bituminous 
Eocene clays, and they are overlaid by later Tertiary and Pleisto¬ 
cene sands and clays, nearly 3000 feet in thickness, which conLain 
the oil, and these, again, are covered by prairie deposits of sea- 
mud and sand A drill hole has been carried to a depth of 
3050 feet without touching the Eocene, In some localities, hot 
water has been struck below the oil, and the oil itself is some 
times hut Gas has been encountered in some of the bore¬ 
holes It is remarked that the water becomes not only hotter 
but more saline with increasing depth, thereby raising 11s 
capacity for the collection and flotation of oil, which is pre¬ 
served in the porous strata overlying the Eocene clays and is 
sealed up by the superincumbent muddy sediments 

Prof. O Comics, of Portici, Naples, has prepared a senes 
of chronological charts which furnish data concerning the intro¬ 
duction, cultivation and general spread of tobacco for all 
important countries throughout the world 

With the present contribution (No 13), Sir George King has 
brought the “ Material for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula” 
to Lhe end of the CalyciHori The genus Begonia furnishes 
19 species, of which 14 are new to science ; most of these were 
collected in Perak, several at altitudes varying from 3000 to 7000 
feel. Two new species of Mastma are also described. As in 
the case of the ThaUmifl yrsc and Disciflone, a complete list of 
Calycifloral species has been published separately 

The possibilities of pitcher plants as a trap for catching the 
American cockroach, Blatia amcruana , are pointed out in the 
October Bulletin of the Trinidad Botanical Department. 
Planted amongst orchids, they may materially help the cultivator 
Lo keep this pest in check, and are more especially suitable since 
they require similar conditions of heat and moisture A note 
on the “ Nitrogen Content of Flowers” emphasises the manurml 
value of those of the Immortelle, and Nicaragua shade plants 
which are sown amongst cacao plants A new fruit obtained 
from the Bocia Islands and provisionally determined by the Kew 
authorities as Anamomi r esculenfa, judging from ps flavour and 
aroma, seems likely to furnish good table fruit. 

There is a strong physiological tendency displayed in the 
Bulletin of the College of Agriculture connected with Tokyo 
Umversily Several papers by Mr K Asq deal with the action 
of certain poisonoua substances when supplied as food to 
seedlings. Salts of manganese, even in weak solutions, have an 
injurious effect, but if the solution 1; diluted to contain about 
o 002 per cent of the salt, then the result is stimulating 
Similar stimulating effccLs were ohtained with very dilute 
solutions of other poisonous salts. The same author contributes 
a suggestive paper an the oxidising enzymes in plants, Mr. M 
Toyunaga, on Lhe animal side, obtains lesults which are in keeping 
with Prof. O Loew's hypothesis that the amount of calcium 
varies with the size of the nucleus. 

Wb have received a copy of vol v No. T of the Bulletin of 
the College of Agriculture at Tokio, which, among other con¬ 
tents, includes a memoir on the embryology of silkworms, by 
Mr. K. Tqyama 
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In the November issue of the American Naturalist, Prof. 

B, Dean continues the discussion of the origin of vertebrate 
limbs—this Lime from the point of view of the flotation and 
balancing of the body in the sharks It is concluded that the 
pectoral, and not the pelvic, fins have shifted their position with 
the advance of development, in accordance with Lhe exigencies 
of the physiological factors referred to, and it is urged that this 
affords strong evidence in favour of the lateral fold theory. 

Wb have to chronicle the appearance of a new biological 
serial, Brotena, issued by the College of St Kiel, Lisbon, and 
named in honour of the celebrated Lusitanian botanist, Dr. F. 
d’Avellar Brotero, who died in 18S7 Although the new journal 
will embrace biological subjects of any kind, its special object is 
the fauna and flora of the district immediately surrounding the 
College of St. Fiel. Tn addition to a number of papers not 
specially connected with the area in quisUon, the present issue 
contains one on the Lepidoplera of St Kiel 

Thi Manchester Museum has issued a second edition, revised 
and enlarged by Dr Hickson, of Truf Mdnes Marshall's 
admirable descriptive catalogue of the series of embryological 
models in lhe collection Since the appearance of Lhe first 
edition, the development of the torpedo has been added to the 
series Number 9 of Notes from the Manchester Museum is 
devoted to observations on the nomenclature and identification 
of the British cephalopoda, by Mr W E Hoyle, reprinted from 
the Journal of Concholo^y. The author shows that the substilu- 
tion of the name Polypus for Lhe familiar Octopus, although 
much to be regretted, is inevitable, unless priority in nomencla¬ 
ture is to be altogether discarded. 

“Thic Solution of the Eel Ouestion " is the tkle of a highly 
interesting paper, by Dr C II Eigenmann, published in vol 
xxiu. of the Trnnsai lion s of the American Microscopical Society. 
After a summary of the investigations and discoveries of Grassi 
and Colandruccio in Italy in regard to the developmental history 
of the European eel, the author records Lhe discovery of the 
larva (“ Leptocephalus") of the American eel—a species which 
differs from its Old-World relative, both in the adult and im¬ 
mature condition, by the smaller number of vertebrae. In 
August, 1900, Dr Eigenmann had the opportunity of examining 
some eels’ eggs from the surface of the Gulf Stream—the first 
taken elsewhere than in Italy—which there is every reason for 
regarding as those ol the conger eel Tu the larval form of the 
American eel, the author—somewhat unnecessarily,in our opinion 
—applies the name Leptoiephalus gra\sn . In discuifiirg the 
question wheLhcr eels ever breed in fresh waLer, the author slates 
that while there is nothing inherently impossible in this, yet no 
decisive evidence of its occurrence has been hitherLo recorded. 
No eels' eggs have at present been taken in fresh water, and Lhe 
staLcmenl that eels found in land-locked basins must of necessity 
breed there is by no means conclusive. 

Wb have received a copy of The Sctenhji, Roll and Magazine 
of Systematised Notes (Bacteria, vol. 1 No 6 ), conducted by 
Mr Alexander Ramsay. It contains a few notes on various 
bacteriological subjects culled from various authors, and an essay 
on specific descriptions 

In its issue for November 29, the Lamet publishes as a 
supplement an exhaustive account of the manufacture aqd nature 
of Cognac brandy A number of analyses are givea showing 
how brandy differs from other spirits and indicating how the 
genuine may be distinguished from the spurious. The former 
11 the product of distillation and maturation of a grape wine, the 
latter is derived from potato or gram spirit. The subject is of 
considerable importance from a medicinal point of view,. 
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The Public Health Department of the City of London directs 
attention (Report of Lhe Medical Officer of Health, No. 52) to 
the filthy and dangerous habit of indiscriminate spitting, Lhe 
chief source, probably, of tuberculous infection. Many cities in 
Lhe United Stales, Canada, Australia And in Europe have made 
the habit a penal offence, and the Corporations of Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow and the County Council of Glamorgan 
have bye-laws prohibiting it in public places The Medical 
Officer for the City suggests that similar powers should be 
obtained by the Corporation of London for dealing wiLh it 

Nltw editions have been published of 11 Paleontology, 
Invertebrate,’' by Mr. Henry Woods (Cambridge University 
Press) and 11 Maps, their Uses and Construction,' 1 by Mr G 
James Morrison (Edward Stanford). The former is the third 
edition and Mr. Morrison’s book is a second edition, which has 
been revised and enlarged. 

Tub twenty-fourth annual volume of Lhe Ptouedings of the 
United States National Museum, published under Lhe direction 
of the SmiLhsoman Institution, contains, like all its predecessors, 
an abundance of valuable information on anthropological, bio¬ 
logical and geological subjects It is impossible in ibis place to 
refer to each of the separate contributions. Messrs. Jordan and 
Snyder review many classes of the fishes of Japan, separate 
papers being given to the discobolous, gobioid, gymnodont, 
hypostomide, lophobranchiate, labroid, salmonoid and trach- 
inoid fishes Messrs Wirt Robinson and M W Lynn 
provide an annotated list of mammals collected in the vicinity 
of La Guaira, Venezuela, while Dr Leonhard Stejneger deals 
with the batrachmns and reptiles of the same locality In 
another paper, the last named author describes a new bullfrog 
from Florida and Lhe Gulf Coast Mr D White gives an 
account of two new species of algj? of the genus Buthotrcphis, 
from Lhe Upper Silurian of Indiana. The fossil fresh-water 
shells of the Colorado desert form the subject of a paper by 
Dr R. Stearns. The humming birds of Ecuador and Colombia 
are catalogued by Mr H. C Obcrholser. Illustrations and 
descriptions oF new, unfigured or imperfectly known shells, 
chiefly American, in tile U S National Museum are given by 
Mr W H, Dali The larks of the genus Otocoris are de¬ 
scribed in detail by Mr H C Oberholser. Many of the papers 
are accompanied by numerous admirable illustrations, those 
connected with Mr Oberholser’s paper being especially good 

THE additions to the Zoological Society’^ Gardens during the 
past week include a Falas Monkey ( Ccrcopithecus /n/aj) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr. E Chaplin , a Virginian Eagle 
Owl [Bttbo virgtnianu*), a Mexican Eared Owl(^j/o me\nanu\) 
from Argentina, presented by Miss Irene Thornton , a Graceful 
Ground Dove ( Geopiha cuneata) from Australia, presented by 
Miss Cooper, a Glass Snake {Ophioiam its European, 

presented by Mr C H Rawlins , a Derbian Wallaby {Macrofms 
dtrbiantn) from Australia, deposited , four Black-necked Swans 
{Cygnus ?ng? tcolhs) from Antarctic America, received in 
exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN\ 

New Comet 1902 d (Giacoium).—A telegram from 
Kiel, dated December 3, announces that the fourth new comet 
of this year was discovered by M Giacobim at Nice on De¬ 
cember 2d. I2h Its position at ioh. om (Nice M T ) was 
R A =7h 17m 6, Dec. = l D 58' S , and it is moving in a north¬ 
westerly direction. A second telegram, dated December 4, 
says Lhat the comet was observed by Herr Graff at Hamburg 
on December 3d. Ilh 5, and its position for 15b. Om (Ham¬ 
burg M.T.) was R, A = 7b 17m 4,Dec=i°5PS. The daily 
tnovement in-declination is I- 3', and the projected path of the 
comet passes near to the border line between the constellations 
Gemini and Orion. 
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The Variability of a Orioni^ —From an examination 
of his observations of the comparative magnitudes of Betelgeux 
and 0 Ononis which he has made during this year, Herr J 
Plassman has confirmed lhe recent vanaLum of magnitude in 
lhe former star, and he considers that tin. p( cuhantiLs of the 
variations merit further and continuous attention on lhe part 
of variable star observers ( /\(r jnomtu he A r m ht nht% n No 
1830) 

At ii\iiy 01 111 f Lunar Ckajir Linm —In CtnuUr 

No 67 of the Harvard College Observatniy, 1 ’iuf E C 
Pickering gives the microineinc imasuies of the bright spot 
surrounding Linin' which were made at Tlirvard by Prof 
W II. Pickering, using the 15-inch equatorial, before and 
after the passage of thL earth s shadow in the eclipse of 
October 16 

These measures show lhat the bright spot has materially 
increased in size since similar measures were made in 1H9S and 
1899, and, further, lhat lhe change in size during the passage of 
lhe umbia was surprisingly great, so great that Prof W H 
1’ickenng found it necessary to reassure himself that the object 
he was mcasuung was indeed Lmni This increase of size 
amounted to 2" 75, instead of o" 14 obtained by the same 
observer during the eclipse of 1899 {Popular A^honomy, 
vol viu p 5S) 

Prof E C Pickering attributes Lhe change in the normal 
size lo increased activity on the part ol the crater, and the large 
increase of diameter during lhe eclipse to the fact (hat, owing 
lo this increased activity, there was on this occasion more 
moisture around the craLer lo condense 

The increase in normal size was confirmed by measures made 
on Octobtr 20, when the spot had begun lo shrink owing lo 
lhe increased amount of evaporation in the fierce .sunlight, for 
Lhe value obtained Lhen (4" 61) was sensibly larger than that 
obtained 13" 41) during a similar phase in 1S9S. 

RhDK l KRMINA 1 IONS Ol 1 111 \ III Ol] 1 Y Ul« LlOII [ ANll 

J HE Solar Paraiiax —A conunumciuion fiom M l’er- 
rolin to No 21 of the Comp/ts rtudus describes Lhe experi¬ 
ments which have been made recently, at the Observatory of 
Nice, to redetermine with greater accuracy the velocity or light, 
using the toothed-wheel method of 1'izeau under improved con¬ 
ditions. 

In previous experiments, the beam of light was made to travel 
a distance of 12km (7 452 miles) and back, but in the recent 
experiments it was reflected from a mirror placed at a distance 
of 46km (28 566 miles) from the source, an objective of 
076m diameter being used at the plane of emission and one 
of o 38m diameter as the collimator. 

As a result of 1109 observations, the’final value obtained for 
the velocity was 299,880km (abouL 186,225 5 miles) per 
second, and the probable error is less than 50km. per second. 

In addition, M Perrolm also gives lhe final value obtained 
for the solar parallax, from observations of ihe planet Eros, 
made at Nme, as 8" 805 + 0" on, and from this deduce j a value 
of 20" 465 for Lhe “ consiant of aberrUinn,” thus confirming the 
vMue adopted by the international Astronomical Conference of 
1896 

The "AwUAtRE Ani rondmiolk ”—This yearbook of 
astronomy for 1903, compiled by M Camille Flammarion and 
published at the low price of I‘50 francs, is one of the most 
complete and useful books of its kind, IL gives practically all 
the data required by Lhe amateur astronomer or meteorologist, 
amongst which may be mentioned the solar, lunar and planetary 
elements for the year, the various phenomena such as ei lipses, 
occultations, meteors, comets, Ac , tables of the positions, dis- 
lances and proper motions of Lhe brighter stars, particulars of 
double stars, many useful meteorological lahles, and a valuable 
iJxumt of the more important astronomical and meteorological 
events of 1902, lhe whole being freely illusLruLed h> interesting 
photographs and curves 


METEQROLOG V A I ORE A T AL TITUDES 1 
N International Aeronautical Congress was held at Berlin, 
May 20 to 24, 1902, on the occasion of the Lhird meeting 
of the International Committee for Scientific Aeronautics, ap¬ 
pointed by the Paris Meteorological Conference of 1896 Of 
this committee Lheiewere present the president, Prof. Hergesell, 
of Straaburg, Prof Assmann and Mr Person, of Berlin, General 

1 Abridged from a Report coniribuled by Mr A Lawrence Rott.li lo the 
U S Monthly Wenthtr Revieiv for July 
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Rykatchef and Colonel Kowanko, of St. Petersburg, Prof. 
Cailletct and M. Teisserenc de Bort, of Paris, and (he writer, 
who ia the American member. There were also present at the 
Congress, by special invitation, about one hundred military and 
civil aeronauts and representatives of meteorological institutions, 
Lhe writer representing the United States Weather Bureau by 
request of its chief 

The opening of the Congress in the jjreat hall of the Reichstag 
building was a brilliant event Fnnce Frederick Henry of 
Prussia appeared for the Emperor of Germany, Both the 
Imperial and the Prussian Government* were represented, and 
the chief European nation 1 *, except France, sent the com¬ 
manders or officers of their military balloon corps Afttr the 
usual formal greetings, the representative of the Prussian 
Minister of Instruction spoke as follows — 

"The Royal Government is much impressed with the 1m 
portance and necessity of an exchange of ideas between the 
savants of all nations in matters concerning meteorology and 
terrestrial magnetism, since international cooperation in these 
branches of science is the indispensable forerunner of progress 
This was indeed recognised as early as 1780, by the founding 
on German soil of the ‘ Socictas meteoroloyica Palatinn,’ which 
undertook Lhe Lask of beginning systematic weather observations 
in Europe, with the hope of extending them to other parts of 
the world, On account of the existing stale of affairs, its efforts 
were of short duration and for a long time savants were allowed 
to labour independently, but with the foundauon of magnetic 
investigations by Gauss and Weber, the sagacious idea of 
organisation acquired new life and pressed for realisation, espe¬ 
cially through the development of navigation, which has the 
greatest interest in the accuraLe observation of weather pheno¬ 
mena on the ocean The Anlarctic discoveries of James Ross, 
and the successful efforts of American navigators lo shorten 
ocean voyage*, gave a new impulse, and so there arose the 
proposition of organising a meteorological service at the first 
congress of lhe maritime nations held at Brussels jn 1854, 
although it was not until 1H73, during the Vienna Exposition, 
that the first meteorological congress convened there laid lhe 
foundation of an international weather senior The inter¬ 
national commiLtee, appointed at that lime, met at first annually, 
but later at intervals cf two or three year*- With its increasing 
activity, the necessity of dividing the work manifested itself, and 
thus special commisuons were formed, of which one meets here 
to-day and whose third gathering will probably be as fruitful as 
its preceding mectingp. In a field where there is only interest 
in research, may the bonds uniting the representatives of cultured 
nations ever become closer I” 

In the name of the Prussian Meteorological Institute, its 
director, I)r. von Bezold, remarked that early investigators 
perceived the importance of aeronautics for meteorological 
researche 8 " When Charles, the inventor of the hydrogen 
balloon, made his first ascension in 1783, he took wiLh him a 
■barometer and a thermometer, as did the American aeronaut 
defines), who ascended from London duiing the next yetr It 
was not uniil very lately that Germany took patt in this work, 
or about the year l8So, but then, with an instrument markedly 
superior, namely, Assmann’snspiralion-psychrometer, and through 
the munificence of the German Emperor, e>he was enabled to carry 
out the work on a large scale. Fur the second tune, the repre¬ 
sentatives of scientific aeronautics now meet on German soil and 
thereby recognise Lhe importance of our efforts. But much indeed 
has been done for this new research by M Teisserenc de Bort 
at Trappes, near Paris, through lhe perfection of the ballon-sonde, 
the unmanned balloon carrying self recording instruments, and 
by Mr Rolch. of Blue Hill, through his application of kites 
B ith methods are so good that by their use a great impetus has 
been given lo meteorological research, whereby it is easily under¬ 
stood that there should be uniform rules for their employment. 
Looking backward, it may be said that the international meetings 
lor the organisation of meteorological research, in 1K54 at 
Biu sels, in 1873 at Vienna and in 1879 at Rome, aie landmarks 
m ihc progress of the science, and that when, in September, 
1896, the International Committee for Scientific Aeronautics was 
appointed, the plan had been so well considered and the technical 
necessity was so evident that there was entire unanimity in Lhe 
deliberations and resolutions The originator of the idea of the 
unmanned balloon was Lhe late Gaston Tissandier, who en¬ 
thusiastically explained the scheme lo the speaker in 1886, 
although nearly ten years elapsed before 11s realisation This 
work will be fruitful, for wind and clouds have no political 
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boundaries and the sun belongs to us all. Consequently, we 
are all si riving, for various reasons, toward the same goal, and 
the motio virtbus unit is will be, bb ever, the decisive measure 
of the result ” 

Prof. Cailletet, of Pans, responded for the foreigners present, 
and then Prof Hergesell, after thanking Lhe preceding speakers, 
said, in lhe course of his remarks .— 

" Everywhere—in Paris, Strasbuig, Munich, St Petersburg 
and Berlin—aeronautical experiments for the scientific explora¬ 
tion of the atmosphere had taken place, and since a general 
wish was expressed to unite the separate efforts in a common 
cause, a favourable Lime to do this seemed to be in the autumn 
of 1896 at the conference in Paris of the directors of the meteor¬ 
ological institutes France, the cradle of aeronautics, was the 
chosen ground, because there, independently of the German 
and Russian experiments, a most promising method of mvestiga- 
l on had been developed that had already produred good 
results, for the French experimenters. Colonel Charles Renard 
and Messrs Hermite and llesan^on, all members of our Com¬ 
mission, had simultaneously put into execution the plan of 
exploring the highest strata of tne atmosphere with free balloons 
carrying only self-recording instruments Not the least service 
of our Commission has been to render the method of unmanned 
lialloons comparable with the exacL measurements in manned 
balloons as they are made in Berlin During our first meeting, 
in April, 1898, at Strasburp, the difficult problem of obtaining 
a uniform instrumental equipment was solved in a general way. 
Since then, our manned Ijalloons, here and abroad, carry the 
aspiration psy 1 hrometer, which Dr Assmann, m cooperation 
with the late Captain von Sigsfeld, has devised, and the 
unmanned balloons are provided with the normal registration 
apparatus which the indefatigable TeisserenL de Bort has con¬ 
structed so skilfully. The registration balloon fiom that time 
has been the most powerful tool in dynamical meteorology and 
has furnished astounding data for Lhe cold atmospheric strata 
up to a height of 20 kilometres, which are r onfirmed to a height 
cm ceding 10 kilometres by the ascensions of the brave Berlin 
atronauts, Berson and Sllring, who have a«c nded so far in these 
regions. Since November, 1900, on the first Thursday of 
every month, simultaneous ascensions have occurred in Paris, 
Strasburg, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, St Petersburg and Mos¬ 
cow, and on May 5, 1902, the 213th regisiration balloon of the 
International Commission uas sent up The observations have 
proved lhat the temperature does not steadily decrease upward, 
but that strata exist whic h often possess great differences of 
temperature. This slratific allon 15 one of the most important 
objects of the present investigation And Lhe future ? System¬ 
atic meteorological research is at present carried on over only a 
small portion ol the globe Even in Europe, in the north there 
is lacking Scandinavia, and in the south Italy and Spain ; but 
the presence of representatives of these countries at our meeting 
gives the hope of speedy cooperation V plan for a meteor- 
ologu al cruise of a steamer to Hy kites will also be disc ussed, for 
the meteorological 1 xpluralion of the Tropic s must be extended, 
and the participation uf England in our endeavours gives us hope 
thaL India may be ' laimed as a region for investigation Z\r 
as pa a ad intra that maybe setting our goal too high, but, 
per a\paaad altn\ <t igno/a j regions*, up to the regions which 
hide the great secreL where the weather 1 omes from —that we 
ccrlainly should fix as our goal " 

At the second meeting, General Rykatchef, director of the 
Central Physn al Observatory at St. Petersburg, spoke on the 
preliminary results attained wiih kites, ballons-samlts and 
manned balloons during the past five years in Russia Scientific 
aeronautics in Russia date only from 1899, with the exception 
of some years of preparatory work. Still, there have been a 
large number of ascensions, 13 of the 60 kite-flights were 
above 3000 metres, while the ballons-sarnies reached 14,200 
metres The inclement climate of Russia occasions many 
unusual difficulties, for instance, the kite wire on Lhe reel 
becomes thickly coated with frost, rendering the unwinding 
difficult, or both wire and kites in the air are so thickly 
inrruated with frost work (five millimetres or more) thaL Lhe 
UiLes often fall to the ground Kites were used chiefly at the 
stations in Pavlovsk and St. Petersburg, and thereby special 
details were obtained m Lhe lower strata of the diurnAl and 
annual influence on Lhe vertical decrease of temperature up lo 
3000 metres. It was found that in summer and duiing Lhe 
da) time the decrease of temperature with increasing height 
proceeds more rapidly, and, on the contrary, thaL in winter 
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and during the ni^ht hours there are large inversions of 
temperature. In anticyclones, large inversions occur in the lower 
strata and a rapid decrease of temperature in the higher strata. 
General Rykatchel exhibited an anemometer, constructed by his 
aasistAnL, Mr. Kusnetzof, for the registration of wind pressure 
during kite flights. The instrument has bridled Robinson cups 
which act like a dynamometer and record the gusts of wind 
on a revolving drum In closing, the speaker announced that 
Lhe Czar had given a considerable sum of money for the con¬ 
tinuation of this investigation of Lhe different strata of the atmo 
sphere In Russia by means of balloons and kiLes 

M. TeiSsercnc de bort, of Tans, presented the results of his 
observations of the decrease of temperature in the high atmo¬ 
sphere, as obtained from the ascensions of 25 S ballons-sondes , 
which had reached or exceeded 11,000 metres, the total number nf 
ascensions being 540, all of which were made at night to avoid 
the effect of insulation The concordant and remarkable result 
is that, in the layer between 8000 and 9000 metres, Lhe decrease 
of temperature becomes slower, ceasing entirely at 11,000 
metres, while above that height a warming may set in, with fluctu¬ 
ations of ] u to 3 (1 centigrade, making the temperature here on 
the average nearly constant. In Lhe summer, this isothermal 
layer apears to lie somewhaL higher, or between 13,000 and 
14,000 metres II is lower during the prevalence of a depres¬ 
sion, but 4000 metres higher during a high pressure so that 
the zone exceeds the height of lhe cirrus clouds The lowest 
temperatures, occurring in a high pressure, were -67" and 
- 72 0 , but in March the exceptionally low temperalure of 
-73° centigrade was observed Whether the absolute mini¬ 
mum of temperature has been reached here requires furthir 
proof, and as to the cause of this sinking phenomenon there 
are only conjectures Have we at these great heights atrial 
conditions working on a grand scale, where the cyclonic whirls 
of the lower atmosphere do noL penetrate and the currents flow 
uninterruptedly ? 

Prof Assmann said that the observations of the Berlin 
Aeronautical Observatory, although obtained by a somewhat 
different method, led to the same conclusion as that which had 
been reached at Trappcs Above 10,000 meLres, the temperature 
oscillates and does not appear to decrease, although beyond the 
variable stratum, at 17,000 metres, and recently as high as 19,500 
metres, the temperaLure was again found to decrease, so that the 
possibility of an absolute minimum of temperature is by no 
means excluded The Berlin observations were executed with 
specially constructed balloons of Para rubber, which entirely 
avoided in the daytime the influence of solar radiation on the 
instrument, which was enclosed in double polished tubes. 

Prof. Palazzo, Director of the Central Meteorological Office 
at Rome, announced that Italy would now participate in the 
international scientific exploration of the atmosphere Through 
the aid of the Minister of Agriculture, Lhrcc stations for kues 
are propostd, one on Mount Cimone (2165 metres), another 
on Etna (2942 metres) and a third outside of Koine, m ai ihe 
Port of Monte Mnrin The Minister of Wai has ordi red that the 
ascensions by officers of the balloon corps shall lake place on 
the days of Lhe international ascents Informal ion was given 
about the observatory for the study of the physics of the ,v mo- 
sphere, now in construction on Monte Rosa at a height of 4->6o 
metres, which is expected to be completed next summer Jn 
connection with ihis communication, there w .is a discussion con¬ 
cerning the interest of scienuflc acronuiics in phy siulogical 
invesiigaiions, which will form an important part of ihe work of 
the high-work observatory meniiunid 

Prof Assnmnn, Director of the Aeronautical Observatory 
of the Prussian Meteorological Institute, described his regis¬ 
tration balloon of caoutchouc or Para rubber, which was one 
of the novelties of the meeting The ordinary ballon-sonde , 
made of silk or paper and open at the bnLtom, has the great 
disadvantage that, when it approaches equilibrium in the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, its velocity of ascent decreases and 
the effect of insolation on the thermograph becomes greater, 
without it being possible to determine afterwards the place 
where the solar disturbance began during the ascent or where 
it disappeared during the descent , in fact, it is only in certain 
cases^ that we can distinguish between the insolation influence 
and the curious thermal anomalies that have been described 
by Teisserenc dc Bort and Hcrgesell The use of a cloned 
balloon made of elasiic material has this advantage, that in 
proportion as the enclosed gas expands, the ascensional force 
is increased, so that the balloon rises faster with augmenting 
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height until it bursLs, and then falls to the ground with dimin¬ 
ishing velocity, because checked by a parachute The meteor¬ 
ograph of Prof Assniann has no clock movement, Lhe lime being 
unimportant , but a disc is turned by the metallic thermometer 
while the barometer draws a pen honrunially across the disc, 
and so the spiral curve indicates heights and corresponding tem¬ 
peratures The apparatus exhibited weighed but 380 grains, and 
with the protecting basket 500 grams .Since ink would freeze 
at great elevations, the trace is made by a pen containing a solu¬ 
tion of saltpetre, which writes on the disc coated wuh lamp¬ 
black, treated with a solution of “ tonsol ” The chemiod reac¬ 
tion gives a red trace that cannot be obliterated by handling or 
by immersion in water. The time required for an ascent to 
15,000 metres is about one hour and for the descent two hours, 
so that the balloons do not travel very far and are usually re¬ 
covered within three days The diameter of Lhe envelope at 
the si art is 1 or 2 metres only, and it does not require tu be 
completely filled with hydrogen to exert Lhe necessary initial 
lift of 2 or 3 kilograms. 

I)r, Valentin, of Vienna, spoke on the sluggishness of ther¬ 
mographs in registration balloon" Prof llrrgesell believed 
that it was better to employ the most sensitive and accurate 
thermometers rather than to try to determine the corrections for 
sluggishness lie exhibited such an instrument, as did M. 
Teisserenc de Bort The French instrument has the Bourdon 
tube Insulated by a block of hard rubber, which prevents Ihe 
injurious conduction of heat Comparisons between an instru¬ 
ment insulated in this way and one not insulaied gave differ¬ 
ences which increased with the height of the balloon and at 
12,000 to 14,000 metres reached 6% an amount that justified the- 
insulation 

At the third meeting, the subject of kites and kite station^ 
was opined with a paper by the writer on the exploration of 
the atmosphere over the ocean The use of the kite on land 
is limited to favourable circumstances, since the wind must have 
a velocity of at least 5 or 6 metres pLr second to raise the kites 
and cannoL exceed a certain maximum strength without endan¬ 
gering the wire by an excessive pull At sea, however, lhe 
motion of a steamer at a velocity of in or 12 knots will almosL 
always produce a suitable kite wind, if it docs not already 
exist In order to demonstrate this, in August, 1901, the writer 
crossed the North Atlantic on a MLamer and found five out 
of eight days suitable for flying kites Only on one day was 
the relative wind loo light and on two days loo strong, but 
the wind would always havL been favourable had it been pos¬ 
sible to alter Lhe course of Lhe vessel. These successful results 
led the writer to propose a meteorological kite expedition to 
the trade wind and equatorial regions of the Atlantic Ocean, 
where almost nothing is known of the upper currents To 
defray part of the expense, application has bet n made to Lhe 
Carnegie Institution (or a grant ol 10,000 dollars, but it was con¬ 
sidered that the recommendation of the present Congress might 
aid in securing favourable action Applmsc showed the 
approval of the meeting, wlmJi was voiced by Drs von Hezold 
and Hcrgesell. The former, tspi cully, puinitd out the im 
portance and the pressing need of meteorological observations 
over the octan, where, in consequence of olhtr methods of 
warming and cooling the air, very different conditions must 
exist than prevail over the land, and our ignorance nf tin .11 is 
no longer to be tolerated Prof Koppen, of Hamburg, ex¬ 
pressed himself in a similar manner, and made the interesting 
announcement that, according to Lhe programme of die Scan¬ 
dinavian Hydrographic Congress to explore lilt liable and North 
seas m the interest of the fisheries, four rmi'-is a year were 
proposed on which meleorolngists would hcgisui'in opp >riuniiy 
to study ihe atmosphere abuve Lhcse seas Prof Wagner, 
of the University of (ioLtingen, said Lhat tlm Goilingen 
Society of Sciences had, at the request of (In- Aeronautical 
Committee, furnished the geophysical expedition which was 
sent to Samoa about a year agu under the leaflet ship of Dr 
Tetens with kites and instruments, in mder lu ol (am meteor¬ 
ological observations above dial island mid on iIil rdurn voyage 
over Lhe Pacific Ocean Dr Ilergesell mentioned Lhat on the 
Lake of Constance meteorological kite fliphls wta to be under¬ 
taken, Count von Zeppelin fur nidnng the vessel and the meteor¬ 
ological service of Alsace Lorraine the apparatus, General 
Rykaichef promised, on the part of the Russian Government, 
Lhat similar observations would be executed over 'he northern 
portion of lhe Baltic as well as over the Black Sea On (he motion 
of Dr. Hcrgesell, the plan of Mr Rotch for a meteorological 
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kite-expedition in the South Atlantic was fully approved, and 
the hope wai expressed (hat, with the aid of Government funds, 
the project might be realised in the near future Mr. Berson 
remarked that it was of the greatest importance that the British 
as well as the Dutch Governments should encourage meteor¬ 
ological observations In the monsoon region, and Major Trollope, 
speaking for Great Britain, said that he would endeavour 10 
have this done. 

M. Teisserenc de Bort showed a diagram of the results ob 
tamed from continuous soundings of the atmosphere, or those 
made as frequently as possible at his observatory at Trappes, 
via p on thirty-six days in January and February, 1901, when 
kites and registration balloons {ballons-sondes) were sent almost 
daily into the higher atmosphere to an extreme height of 12,000 
metres. The plotted results throw doubt on the assumption 
that the barometric depressions bring higher temperatures and 
the barometric maxima lower temperatures, and give an in¬ 
teresting demonstration of the diversity and complexity of the 
atmospheric phenomena of which it is the aim of international 
aeronautics to ascertain the laws 

The fourth meeting was principally occupied with the sub¬ 
ject of high ascents, and an apparatus for breathing oxygen at 
great altitudes was shown by Prof. Cailletet, 

Dr. Sunng spoke on the ascension which he had made with 
Mr Berson on July 31, (got, to the height of 10,800 metres, 
the greatest height yet reached by man. He insisted upon 
the importance of such high ascents to control the observ¬ 
ations otherwise obtained and to make those that require direct 
vision. Especially are the strata from 5000 to 10,000 metres 
not yet adequately explored, and for weather changes they are 
of griat importance, as is indicated by the scarcity of clouds 
near 4000 metres and above 6000 metres 

Lieutenant von Lucanus, in the name of ihe German Ornitho¬ 
logical Society, asked aeronauts to observe the various heights 
at which birds are found. It is now supposed that the height 
above the ground at which birds fly does not generally exceed 
400 metres, and only occasionally reaches 2000 metres, the 
zone usually remaining below the lower clouds Still, much 
uncertainty prevails concerning the tracks of birds, and espe¬ 
cially the heights of flights, and information is greaLly desired. 

The fifth session was mostly devoted to a discussion of 
observations of atmospheric electricity and terrestrial mag¬ 
netism in balloons Prof Hergescll explained that electrical 
measurements are of such vital interest that the academies of 
Berlin, Munich, Gottingen, Leipzig and Vienna were to have 
been represented at this meeting by Profs von Bezold, Ebert, 
Wagner, Wiener and Exner The latter, who is the Nestor 
of this bianch of physics, was prevented from attending, 
but Prof EJster, of Wolfenblltiel, was present among the 
experts. Prof Ebert, of Munich, said that constituents 
containing electrical charges had been found recently in 
the air through their physical properties These earners of 
electricity are called "ions," or, more correctly, "electrons” 
At the earth's surface, their presence may be shown by the 
dissipation apparatus of Elster and Geitel, and the smallest 
quantity of electricity may be recorded by means of an elec¬ 
trometer The speaker had adapted this apparatus for use in 
balloon*, and, by employing an aspirator, n fixed quantity of 
air could be drawn over the dissipating body and absolute 
measurements made of the amount of free electricity contained 
in a cubic metre of air. Il is of importance in geophysics to 
know how the capacity of the air for positive and negative 
electrons vanes with altitude, and therefore the speaker had 
made such determinations, finding near the earth many more 
positive than negative electrons, but whether this is a result 
of the negatively charged earth is uncertain In the high 
strata, the inequality lends to disappear, but considerations 
that Lhrow doubt on the balloon observations relate partly to 
the electrical discharges produced by the ultra-violet light 
rays and partly to the indeterminate moment of aspiration 
in a using or falling balloon Prof. Ebert considered the 
cooperation of aeronauts valuable, and cited as a result of 
the investigation in the Alps that in the foehn wind an excess 
of positive electrons is found, and this disturbance of the elec¬ 
trical equilibrium perhaps may cause the foehn sickness. 
Prof Elster described two experiments that proved the ex¬ 
istence of the electrons, one being the radiation of Becquerel 
rays after two hours from an insolated and stretched copper 
wire charged with 2000 volts It was agreed by both experts 
that the cleaner and clearer Ihe air the more electrons it contains. 
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Before closing the Congress, the resolution! proposed, after 
undergoing certain modifications, were adopted by the com¬ 
mittee in executive session, the Congress itself being only a con¬ 
sulting and advisory body. Besides the resolutions mentioned 
already, it was determined that the international ascents of bal¬ 
loons and kites during the next year should take place, as has 
been the case this year, on Ihe first Thursday of every month, 
and that at least one of the ballons-sondts liberated at any stAtion 
should be sent up one hour before sunrise in order that its 
records may not De affected by Bolar radiation, and also that 
the balloon may be seen when it falls to earth in the early 
morning, The Richard thermograph, with Teisserenc de Bert's 
insulating device, should be used, and the Hergescll instrument 
having a Lube of German silver, instead of the Bourbon lube 
filled with alcohol, was also recommended on account of its sen¬ 
sitiveness and durability Ascensions at other hours and with 
different apparatus are discretionary. The president, Prof. 
Hergesell, in summing up the results of the Congress, which he 
regarded as eminently satisfactory, laid special importance on 
the meteorological kite flights that were proposed over seas, 
lakes and mountains, and hoped that the British Government, 
by Bimilar work in India, would help in the investigation of the 
great Asiatic monsoon region A grant of money was requested 
from the German Government to enable the Prussian Meteor¬ 
ological Institute to cooperate with the writer in his proposed 
investigation of the atmosphere over the Atlantic Ocean. It 
was announced (hat in order Lo facilitate international re¬ 
searches in scientific aeronautics, the formation of an organis¬ 
ation, sustained by the various European nations, would be 
attempted 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford —An election will be held at Brasenose College in 
March, 1903, to an ordinary fellowship, of the value of 200/. a 
year, tenable for seven years, after an examination in the subjects 
recognised in the Honour School of Animal Physiology. Weight 
will be attached to work exhibiting research in some subject of 
physiological study. 

The electors to Dr Lee's readership in chemistry will 
appoint a reader in January, 1903, and they invite candi¬ 
dates Lo submit their names and qualifications before January I 
The reader must lecture in two at least of the three University 
terms, and, in addition to the duties performed for the Univer¬ 
sity, he may'be required, as an official student of Christ Church, 
to take part in the educational work of the house by giving 
lectures or other instruction in chemistry and directing the work 
of the chemical laboratory. 

Convocation has granted 200/ to the Wykeham professor of 
physics to defray the expenses of fittings for his laboratory. 

CamiiriD ttE. —The reader in geography and the lecturers in 
ethnology and geology have arranged for a senes of lectures 
and practical courses to serve as a training for persons wishing 
to undertake exploration or desirous of contributing to our 
knowledge of foreign countries. The series will be held during 
the Lent term, and will include history of geographical dis¬ 
covery, principles of physical geography, map-making and 
map-reading, and geography of Europe, by Mr. Oldham , 
anthropogeography, practical ethnology, by Prof. Iiaddon ; 
geomorphology and geology, by Mr Marr ; plane table and 
photographic surveying, by Mr Garwood and elementary 
astronomical surveying, by Mr Minks The courses will be 
open to members of the University and others The fee for all 
is 3/ 3-r. Further particulars may be obtained from Prof. 
Iiaddon, Museum of Archeology, Cambridge. 

A syndicate has been appointed to considerjwhat changes, if 
any, are desirable in the regulations that affect the mathematical 
portions of the pass examinations of the University, in particular 
of the previous examination The members of the syndicate 
are —The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. C Smith, Prof, Forsyth, Dr. 
Hobson, Mr. W L Mollison, Mr. C. A. I£ Pollock, Mr. 
W. Welsh, Prof G. B. Mathews, Mr S Barnard, Mr, W. M. 
CoaLes, Mr. E T. Whittaker and Mr. A. W, Siddons. It is 
probable Lhat the syndicate will recommend changes analogous 
to those which have been introduced in connection with the 
University Local examinations, especially as regards the 
dominance of Euclid, 
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The council of University College, Liverpool, has appointed 
Major Ronald Ross, CB , F R S , to the Sir Alfred Jones chair 
of tropical medicine and parasitology, recently founded with the 
aid of special subscriptions to the University fund. 

At a meeting of the general committee of the Principal 
VinamuJones memorial fund,recently heldat University C )Ilege, 
Cardiff, it was decided to raise a fund of 1000/ to erect a statue 
to the memory of the late principal To carry out this object 
and to raise the necessary funds, an executive committee was 
appointed. 

An a meeting of business men of Manchester and district held 
on Monday, the Lord Mayor heing in the chair, the following 
resolution was unanimously adnpted —"That the increasing 
competition and keenness of modern business life and its 
greater complexity call for a more thorough mental training of 
persons aspiring to be heads and managers of commercial and 
industrial establishments, and that this meeting heartily approves 
of the further development of the higher education bearing on 
commercial life now provided in the Owens College by Ihe 
establishment of a Faculty of Commerce on the lines of the 
draft scheme now submitted ” 

The prizes and certificates were presented to successful 
students of the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, on ihe 
evening of December 3, by the Lord Chancellor The principal, 
I)r Walmcvley, reported a marked improvement during 1901 
over the previous year in ihe number of medals and exhibitions 
gained in open competition by his students Before the present 
ation of prizes, the Lord Chancellor said, in rhe course of a 
short address, that suitable technical education would enable the 
commerce of this country to achieve again the reputation which 
in some aspects had been diminished in modern limes In this 
matter, foreigners had been assisted by their Governments and 
had been provided with educational establishments at the ex 
pense of tneir countries. 

TllF fifth annual London conference of science teachers will 
be held on January 9 and io, 1903, at Lhe South-Western Toly 
technic, Chelsea. At llie first meeting, the chair will be taken 
by Mr Henry Ward, chairman of the London Technical 
Education Hoard, and addresses will he delivered by Mr 
Usherwood, on the experimental teaching of geometry, and by 
Mr. Frank Castle, on the teaching of woikshop mathematics Sir 
William Anson will preside at the second meeting, and addresses 
on the teaching of geometry will be given by Messrs S O 
Andrews, W. L) Eggar and A W Siddons Prof Farmer, 
F R S , will be the chairman at the third meeting, when 
experimental plant physiology and the rational teaching of 
botany will be the subjects taken up by Mr. H H Lacey and 
Miss Lilian Clarke respectively Prof Callendar, F R S , will 
lake the chair at the last meeting, when an address will t>e given 
by Mr Ncwth on experimental illustration in the leaching of 
chemistry, and one by Mr Busbridgc on making lantern slides 
Free admission to the conference will be granted to as many 
teachers as the room will accommodate, and application for 
tickets should be made to Dr Kimmins, Dame Armstrong 
House, Harrow-on-the-Hdl, or to Mr C. A. Buckmaster, 16 
Ileathfield Road, Mill Hill Park 

We announced last week that the name of Sir John Williams, 
Bart , had been mentioned in connection with the vacancy 
caused by Sir Michael Foster's resignation of his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment as memlwr for London University Since then we ha\e 
received a circular containing the invitation sent by a com¬ 
mittee of graduates to Sir John Williams to become a candidate 
for the vacant seat, and the reply in which he accepts it. After 
referring to the new conditions of work of the reorganised Uni¬ 
versity of London, Sir John remark* in his reply to the chair¬ 
man of his committee, Sir J F Rotton —*' For the further 
development of the teaching side of the University and the 
realisation of our expectations with respect to its work, the 
creation of schools of original research is necessary. The gifts 
generous donors do not and will not suffice to meet the 
expenses which they will entail, and l am of opinion that such 
schools form fitting objects of support from the State. Such 
establishments are a necessity for the growth of that scientific 
learning which is essential for the progress of trade and the 
prosperity of the country, as well as for the education of the 
community Questions of public health—the prevention of 
epidemics, the securing of efficient vaccination, the housing of 
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the people, lhe suppl) of unpolluted water, the disposal of 
refuse—engage Lhe nLtenLion of Parliament from lime to time: 
questions in the discussion of which the knowledge of those 
who have been trained in the laws of health and disease, and 
Lheir application in practice, will prove of great value To such 
I would give n»y earnest attention ” Sir Philip Magnus has 
been asked by an influential body of graduates representing 
educational institutions to become a candidate for Lhe seat, and 
has accepted the invitation Both Sir John Williams and Sir 
Philip Magnus would give general support to the present 
Government as Unionists, 

The following announcements of gifts to higher education 
in Lhe United States have been made in Siieme since the 
beginning of September P —Mrs Phcebe Hearst's gifts for 
archaeology and anthropology at the University of California 
amounted to 11 r.noo dullars during the last academic year 
'Ihe University of Pennsylvania has received loo.ooo dollars 
from Dr F W and Clarence II Clark for a chair in Assyn- 
ology, to which I)r Hilprccht has been appointed I>r and 
Mrs C A fierier, of New York City, have given 25,000 
dollars to Johns Hopkins University l)r Howard A Kelly 
has given 10,000 dollars for an extension of the gyn.rcoiogical 
ward of Lhe Johns Hopkins Hospital Mr John D 
Rockefeller has offered to give 500,000 dollars to Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, on condition that the sum of 
440,000 dollars be collected from other sources—190,000 dollars 
to pay Lhe oulstanding debts and 250,000 dollars for further 
endowment 1 he college has received from Mr and Mrs B 
Everett Macy 175,800 dollars for the increase of the endowment 
funds and 98,709 dollars for the completion of the Horace Mann 
School Princeton UniversiLy receives 140,000 dollars under 
Lhe will of Lhe late Mrs Susan Dod Brown The bequest to 
(he Princeton Theological Seminary made by Miss Mary 
WinLhrop, of New Y r ork, amounted to 1,400,000 dollars Yale 
University receives about 171,000 dollars as the residuary 
legatee of the estate of Mr E. W. Southward! The Ohio 
Wesleyan University receives 150,000 dollars under the will of 
the late Mr Francis B Loomis, of Cincinnati , and Vassar 
College receives 10,000 dollars by Lhe will of the late Mr 
Adolph Sutro, of San Francisco Clark University will receive 
the sum of 1 ,577,000 dollars from the estate of Lhe late forms G 
Clark This is in addition to the 500,000 dollars already paid 
on account of the collegiaLe department These gifts and 
promises cover f i period of three months and only include those 
known to have been made, yet Lhey amount to nearly hvc 
million dollars, thaL is, about one million pounds 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London. 

Physical Society, November 28 —Prof S I J Thompson, 
president, in lhe chair —Prof Perry read a paper on a slide-rule 
for powers of numbers Soon after Lhe reading of Mr Lan- 
chester’s paper in 1B95 —the radial cursor anew addition to 
the slide-rule—rrof. Perry made slides Lo assist in computing 
//<", where m and n are any numbers lie then came to the 
conclusion that no greit accuracy was obtainable; but on trying 
ihe method again, he has recently found ihaL it is very con¬ 
venient and sufficiently accurate for gas- and steam-engine work 
These compulations can be made with a table of values of log 
(log m) used in conjunction with an ordinary table of logarithms. 
In the rule exhibited, the D line is replaced by a scale such 
that the disLance from Lhe mark 10 to the mirk m represent* Iig 
(log m) to the same scale of measurement as that to which 
lhe disLance from I lo n on the C scale represents lug n The 
values of m range from 2 lo 1000, and thotse of n from I to 10 
or from I Lo 1 used backwards. The author showed how, wnh 

I* 

one operation, the rule could be used to find Lhe value of m'\ 
1 

m*\ and the lnganthm of any number to any base If the 
answer on scale D is less than 2 or greater than 2000, or if 
ihe exponent // is negative, indirect methods involving two 
operxnons are necessary Prof Perry has replaced the ordinary 
D line by the log log scale, because in his opinion this line is 
the one lewst used by workers with Lhe slide-rule The use of 
the log log scale was described by Roget in 1814, end the 
authors object in bringing the matter forward lies m the fact that 
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Dr. Roget’s paper seems to be almost unknown, and it is only 
in these modern days that the computations for which he in* 
vented the rule have to be frequently made. — Prof. H. L 
Callendar exhibited a lecture experiment for Lhe determination 
'of the mechanical equivalent of heat The experiment was 
carried out with a modified form of the apparatus exhibited and 
described by Prof Callendar at the meeting of the Physical 
Society held on June ao. 

Geological Society, November 19. — Prof. Charles Lap- 
worth, F.R.S .president, in the chair.—The Semna Cataract 
or Rapid of the Nile, a study 111 river erosion, by Dr. John Ball 
Inscriptions placed on the rocks at Semna, between the second 
and third cataracts, under the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, 
serve as a means of gauging the local changes due 10 river- 
erosion during a period of about 4200 yeais. Horner, in 1850, 
came to the conclusion that the only hypothesis which could 
meet the requirements of the facts observed would be either 
the wearing away of a reef or barrier at the place in question— 
ia. process requiring too long a period—or the existence at some 
-distant period of a dam or barrier, formed perhaps by a landslip 
of the banks at some narrow gorge in the river's track below 
Semna." The author is in favour of the former explanation 
'Rapid erosion with the formation of pot-holes is observed to 
be now taking place, and the author calculates that if 200 
cubic metres (approximately 500 tons) of rock per year has 
1 been removed from the barrier, the lowering of it would amount 
to 2 millimetres a year, or in 4200 years 7 g metres, I he depth 
of the present river below the lowest group of inscriptions 
dating from the lime of Amenemhat III The yeaily discharge 
of the Nile past Semna is nearly 100,000 million tons of water, 
and the author considers that the removal of 500 tons of rock 
under existing conditions in a year is not only not impossible, 
but highly probable, as all this erosion only amounts to 5 milli¬ 
grams of rock per ton of silt-laden water This erosion is com¬ 
pared with the classic instance of the Rivei Simeto in Sicily 
At Assuan and Silsilla, the river has suffered considerable lower¬ 
ing within geologically recent times, probably brought about 
by the removal of long pre-existent hard barriers The sluices 
of the new dam at Assuan may in the future give a quantitative 
determination of silt-eio^ion in granite, and it would appear to 
be not difficult to ascertain at Semna the rate of poL holing 
The formation of new pot holes feet deep, in an artificial 
channel in rock in Sweden, has been observed Lo take place in 
eight or nine years, and the author hopes in future to attempt 
some measurements of this kind at Semna —Geological 
lotes on the North-West Provinces (Himalayan) of India, by 
Mr. Francis J Stephens The country examined extends m a 
north westerly direction across the line of strike, from the 
borders of Nepal and South-eastern Kumaon lo north or the 
Alnkmunda River in the vicinity of UadrinaLh and the Marra 
Pa&H The summary of the author’s observations leads him to 
“ suppose that there are at least three distinct limestone or cal¬ 
careous senes in Kumaon and Garhwal, and that schists and 
(juartzites, with sex era] isolated patches of granitic rock, form a 
large part of the remaining formations Tin and tourma¬ 
line. by Mr Donald A MacAlisler The author gives a 
possible explanation of the reactions by which tin oxide could 
be separated from solution in magmas containing alkaline 
borates 

Mineralogical Society, November f8 —Dr. Hugo Mtlller, 
F R S , president, in the chair.—Mr b E. Lamplough con¬ 
tributed a note on proustite crystals, on some of which an 
.unusual trigonal pyramid {733,' is the dominant form, and on 
others the pyramid ^944) These forms are associated with 
rjioo}, cjon}, v [20T), a(ioT|, and in one case with {Tf.7 7 }. 
—Prof W J Lewis desenbed crystals of mispickel and iron 
pyrites from the Binnenthal, and crystals of quartz and sphene 
from the (Henhorn.—Mr. R II Solly gave an account of various 
minerals from the Lengenbach, Binnenthal. These included 
.Large crystals of baumhauente differing in habit from those 
previously described by him and exhibiting several new forms, 
an unique crystal of binnite weighing more than 8 grams, and fine 
specimens of difrenoysite partially covered by minute crystals of 
seligmanmte On the latter, ten new forms were observed, and 
from measurements made on twelve brilliant crystals the axial 
ratios were determined to be a \b : *,-=0 92332 ; 1 : 0 87138. 
The presence of copper was detected and the streak was chocolate- 
brown. Mr. Solly also discussed the crystallography of a pre¬ 
sumably new mineral from the Lengenbach, five minute but 
brilliant crystals of which were found on a crystal of rathlte. Id 
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these crystals, no plane or axis of symmetry could be determitf| C f 
and each crystal was grown in a different poaition.—Mr. G. n. 
Herbert Smith exhibited a special form of protractor, and describe 
the method of using it for plotting poles on a sphere in gnomonu 
projection and for determining the angles between poles and 
between cones graphically from the diagram.—Mr G. T. Prior 
discussed the connection between the molecular volumes and 
chemical composition or some crystallographically similar 
minerals. He pointed out the chemical relationships (similarity 
in form of the chemical molecule with approximately the same 
number of atoms) of the members of the hamlinite-beudantite- 
jarosite group of rhombohedral minerals and showed that the 
molecular volumes exhibited an approach to equality. In the 
case of several sets of cryslallograpnically similar minerals, it was 
found that when the chemical formula were made similar in form 
by taking suitable multiples of the simplest formula, then the 
molecular volumes calculated for these new formula; were ap¬ 
proximately equal On this principle, from Lhe crystallographic 
similarity of rutile to zircon, of anatase to calomel and of 
brookite to tantalite and wolfram, the following formulae for the 
Lhree forms of titanic acid were deduced, viz rutile (Ti a 0 4 ), 
anatase (Ti^O g ), brookite (Ti fl O ]2 ) —Mr. Prior also contributed 
a note on phonoluic rocks from St Helena and Ascension 
These were compared with similar rocks from the Great Rift 
Valley and from Abyssinia, and the striking uniformity of the 
volcanic rocks of the African continent was pointed out It waB 
suggested that this was only a part of a wider generalisation 
according to which the volcanic eruptions of the great Atlantic 
volcanic chain (including its two transverse European branches 
and the minor ehain down the east side of Africa) are charac¬ 
terised by the association of basalts and Alkali-rich phonolitic 
rocks, whereas andesites are the prevailing lavas of Lhe two great 
Pacific chains. —Mr L J Spencer described the crystalline form 
of carbides and silicidesuf iron and manganese, crystals of which 
had been placed at his disposal by Mr J E Stead He showed 
that crystals of the metallurgical products, spiegeleisen, ferro¬ 
manganese and silico-ferro-manganese, of which the general 
chemical formula is (Fe,Mn)„(C,Si), are of two kinds—(1) 
rhombic with a pnsm-angle of 674°, (2) anorthic with a prism- 
angle of about 6o u . 

Linnean Society, November 20 —Prof S H Vines, F R S., 
president, in the chair —Mr R Morton Middleton, gave 
an account of the dissertation by Linnxus on Siren /acrrtirra, 
annotated by the author, which he had found in a dealer’s pos¬ 
session and since then had been presented to the Society by the 
treasurer —Mr W C Worsdell showed a senes of anomalous 
virescenl flowers of Helentum autumnal?, six strong plants 
in the garden at Friar Park, Henley, the residence of the 
treasurer, being thus affected —Mr. H E II Smcdley ex¬ 
hibited large wax models of the fossil seeds of Stephanos per mum 
aknuotdes and Lagenostoma, the latter occurring in the Lower 
Coal-measures of Lancashire ; he also showed a model of a recent 
Cycad for comparison --Rev. T R R Slcbbing, F R S., V P , 
having taken the chair, the president reminded the Society that 
exactly a year ago he had lhe honour of giving an account of 
some observations upon the action of the enzyme contained in 
the secretion of Nepenthes. That enzyme, he Lhen explained, 
not only possesses the property of pepionising the higher 
proteids {c.g. fibrin), but is also proteolytic, decomposing the 
proteid molecule into non-prnteid nitrogenous substances such 
as leucm and tryptophane. The proof of this 19 afforded by the 
fact that liquids containing proteids that have undergone digestion 
give the tryptophane reaction , that is, a pink or violet colour 
on Lhe addition of chlorine-water Since that time, many other 
plants have been investigated with the object of ascertaining, (1) 
whether or not a digestive enzyme were present, and (2) of 
determining the nature of its action In almost all cases, the 
presence of a proteolytic enzyme has been demonstrated. The 
experiments definitely establish the fact that an enzyme which 
actively proteolyses Lhe simpler forms of proteid is present in 
all pans of the plant-body But the question aB to tne precise 
nature of this enzyme still remains to be answered. Where 
proteolysis is accompanied by pep tom sat ion, it may be inferred 
that the enzyme is allied to the trypsin of the animal body. 
Where no peptonisation, but only proteolysis, can be detected, 
it seems probable that the enzvme is allied to the erepsin recently 
discovered by Cohnheim in tne small intestine. Possibly more 
than one enzyme may be active in certain cases. The conclusions 
arrived at depend entirely upon the trust to be placed upon the 
tryptophane reaction as evidence of proteolyas, From what is 
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known as to Its chemical composition and as to the conditions 
of ita formation in digeiLion, there can be no doubt that trypto¬ 
phane u a product of the disruption of Lhe protcid molecule. 
The point that had more particularly to be determined was 
whether the substance giving the colour-reaction with chlorine 
tn these experiments is really tryptophane The isolation of 
tryptophane is a difficult process, and was not attempted. The 
chemical identity of Lhe substance is, however, established by 
the fact that its chlorine compound was found lo give the same 
absorption spectrum as docs that of tryptophane, namely, a band 
in the green on the yellow side of the thallium line —Mr A G. 
Tansley gave an account of the relation of histogenesis to tissue 
morphology, dealing with a few points bearing on the relation 
of histogenesis at the apex of the stem in the I’tendophyla Lo 
the morphology of the tissue regions in the adult stem —Mr 
L. A Boodle followed with a paper entitled “Stelar Structure 
of Schicva and other Ferns ” 

Duhi iv 

Royal Irish Academy, November 10 —Prof. R Atkinson, 
president, in the chair —Sir Robert Ball, Y R S , communi¬ 
cated a paper on the reflection of screws andfalhcd questions. 
Let there be any system of straight lines and take any arbitrary 
plane S Let P be a point on one of the straight lines, and let 
fall a perpendicular PT upon the plane S Produce PT to P' 
50 that I ,# T = PT. Then lhe point P' is lhe reflechon of P. If 
we repeat this process for every point of the original system of 
straight lines, we obtain the reflected figure The fundamental 
theorem is as follows -—The relleclion of two reciprocal screws 
also forms a reciprocal pair provided the signs of tne pitches of 
boLh screws be changed From this we deduce the following 
theorems (l) The reflections of a set of coreciprocal screws also 
form a set of coreciprocals ; (2) the reflection nf an ri-system of 
screws is also an ^-system —Dr. R F ScharfT read a paper on 
the Atlantis problem AfLer dwelling upon the historical aspects 
concerning the former existence of a continent beyond the 
Strait of Gibraltar known to the ancients as " Atlantis, 7 ' Dr 
Scharff referred to the attempts which had been made to solve 
this problem from a faumstic point of view He disagreed with 
Dr Wallace in his opinion that the fauna of the Atlantic 
Islands had been derived from occasional means of dispersal, 
and contended that the origin of their fauna was mainly due to 
former land-connections wiLh PorLugal and Morocco The 
paper also dealt with the wider question of the existence of a 
land-connection between the Old World and the New in the 
same latitudes, the author maintaining that such a land bridge 
had persisted until Miocene times —Prof C J Joly read a 
note on the multilinear quaternion function in relation to pro¬ 
jective geometry. When a quaternion is interpreted as a point- 
symbol, the equation p=fq represents the general homographic 
transformation in space from one set of points q lo another set 
/>, / being a linear quaternion function Also if/' is the conju¬ 
gate of/, (he equations bq{f+f)q =0, Sy(/-/)//~ o, represent 
the general quadric surface and the general linear complex 
Starting from these results, which were communicated to the 
Academy last year, the author proposes to consider the bilinear 
function j{py). The equation p=f{tq) represents a homugraphic 
transformation when e is regarded as a constant quaternion, 
and hy varying £, a four-system of homographic transformations 
is obtained the properties of which may be easily studied The 
equation P=j{qq) represents the general quadratic transform¬ 
ation Prom a bilinear function fipq)* five other fundamental 
functions may be obtained , Lhe first and second conjugates, viz 
the conjugates with respect to p and to q ; the ptomuttiU f{qp) % 
and its first and second conjugates The equation ^qJ\qq )-0 
represents the general cubic surface, and associaled wuh this 
surface are systems of linear complexes S*?/(/y) = S*/^/), just as 
the linear complex and the quadric are connected with a 
single function The tnlinear function f{pqr) leads to similar 
results In particular, if a and b are two constant quaternions, 
the equation p=.f[a, q) represents the complete group of 
linear transformations, any particular transformation being 
determined by suitable values of a and b. 

Paris. 

Academy oF Sciences, December 1.—M Bouquet de la 
f^rye in the chair. — On the temperature of inflammation and on 
* “J e combustion in oxygen of the three varieties of carbon, by 
M Henn Moisian. The temperature at which carbon enters 
I ,nto active combustion with oxygen differs with the variety of 
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carbon, being higher as the carbon is more polymerised. 
Diamond becomes incandescent in oxygen between 8oo° and 
875° C , graphite between 650'' and 700 C , amorphous carbon 
beLween 300° and 500° C , but in each case the visible combus¬ 
tion is preceded by a stage during which the carbon is oxidised, 
this action taking place with a velocity which decreases the 
lower the temperature Amorphous carbon is slowly oxidised 
in either moist or dry oxygen at a temperature as low as iao°C 
—F xpert men Lai researches on adrenaline, by MM Ch Bouchard 
and Hem 1 Claude Experiments carried out with rabbits 
showed that the injection of o 5 milligram of adrenaline per 
kilogram of body weight, and in one case as little as o 2 milli¬ 
gram, was rapidly fatal The animals survived a dose of 
o 1 mgr. per kilogram, and it was found possible, by gradually 
increasing the amount injected, to diminish the susceptibility to 
the toxic effects of the adrenaline —The heart in Us normal 
slate and during pregnancy, by MM C'h Bouchard and 
Balthazard The orthogonal protection of the heart was traced 
by the aid of the X-rays and a fluorescent screen in forty-nine 
subjects, and a preliminary table of the results is given. — Obser¬ 
vations regarding physiological injections, l>y M Yves Delage 
The injection of colouring matters such as ammonium carminate 
and indigo carmine for localising with precision the excretory 
functions is regarded as being likely to lead to fallacious con¬ 
clusions The colouring matters used are not normal excretion 
products, and because in certain animals some of these sub¬ 
stances are eliminated by the normal organs of secretion, it does 
not follow that this is always the case The line of argument 
strictly followed out would even lead to the conclusion that the 
nervous system is excreLory because it fixes methylene blue — 
On the Laplace Abel integral, by M G Miltag-Lelfler —On Lhe 
conditions necessary for the stability of equilibrium of a viscous 
system, by M P Duhtm —The tracing of pressure curves, by 
M E Vallier ~M Deslandres was elected a member in the 
secLion of astronomy in the place of the late M Faye —On 
some consequences of cerLain developments in series analogous 
With trigonometric expansions, by M W Stekloff —On some 
congruences with several unknown 1 -, by M R Levavasseur — 
On a generalisation in continued fractions, by M Auric —On 
uniform iran^cendenLals, defined by differential equations of 
the second order, by M R Liuuville —A ineLhod of evaluating 
temperatures in the thermodynamic centigrade scale, by M 
Ponsot The method suggested by M Pellat requires the 
simultaneous measurement of Lhree magnitudes, Lhe electro¬ 
motive force of a thermoelement, the Peltier effect at one of 
the junctions and the temperature of Lhis junction in an 
ordinary thermometnc scale 1 he method suggested by the 
author is simpler as the latter determination is dispensed 
with —The acceleration of gravity on the mean parallel, by 
M | Collet —On the composition of gaseous hydrates, by 
M de forcrand liy the application of the thermodynamical 
method indicated in previous papers by Lhe author, the 
probable formula, of the hydrates of various gases are calculated , 
in nearly all cases, the hydrate ha>. six molecules of water. — The 
transformation of pyrophosphnne acid into orthophosphonc acid, 
hy M H Giran By cooling syrupy pyrophosphoric acid down 
to - io u C for three months, the acid was obtained m the crystal¬ 
lised form, and this was used for new thermochemical determin¬ 
ations —Manganese aluminate, by M Em. Dufau By healing 
a mixture of alumina and oxide of manganese in Lhe electric 
furnace, an aluminate identical with that previously described 
by Ebelinen is obtained, which on analysis proved to have the 
composition AI^O^Mn It formed clear yellow transparent 
octahedral crystals, and although sLable under conditions of 
ordinary temperature, is readily oxidised when heated in con¬ 
tact with air - -On the estimation of manganese, by M II 
Baubigny An account of the precautions required for the 
estimation of manganese in acid solution by means of ammonium 
persulphate —The action of bromine and chlonneon the mono- 
nuro-veratrols, by M H Cousin. In Lhis paper, the constitutional 
formulae of a certain number of trisubsliluted derivatives of 
pyrocatechol and its methyl esters are determined, and two 
new mtro-derivativcs are described —On the reduction of acetol, 
by M Andre Kling. The action of several reducing agents upon 
acetol was studied under various conditions, and the results lead 
the author to conclude that the constitution usually assigned to 
this compound is not correct, and that Us constitution is better 

explained by the formula C(0H, CH 2 action of 
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fatty amine* upon the dibenzoate of ethylene, by M. Marcel 
De*cud 4 .—The action of halogen eater* upon ammomm thio- 
sulphocarbamate, by M. Marcel Del£ptne.—On the ichthyological 
fauna of the fresh water* of Borneo, by M. Lion Vaillant. —On the 
fishes of the Chondrostome group in the fresh water* or France, 
by M. Louis Roule.—The morphological and anatomical variations 
presented by the gizzard in some Coleoptera, by M. L Bordai — 
On the polychclal annelids in fresh water, by M. Ch Gravier 
Excretion in the Cirri pedes, by M L. Brunt z —The application 
of a chancier of ethological order Lo the natural classification, 
by M L. Matruchot.—The distribution of sphrcruhns in vegetable 
families, by M Loris Petit —The present state of the volcano 
of Martinique, bv M. Lacroix —On the evolution of the 
spermatid in the Notonuta glauca % by MM. J. Panic! and R. de 
SiOcty —On the presence of paranucleolar acid corpuscles in the 
cells of Locu r mgcr and Locus (otrulens, by M. G. Mannesco — 
The ratio of the weight of the liver to the total weight of Lhe 
animal, by M E Maurel. Adult animals have less liver per 
kilogram weight than young animals of the same species. In 
the same species of animal, when differences of volume corre¬ 
spond to different varieties, as in the dog, the quantity 0/ liver 
per kilogram of animal is higher as the animal is smaller. This 
proportion also varies with the nature of the food —On the 
variations of phosphorus in animal tissue, by M. A. L. Percival. 
— Physiological researches on the effects of cervical sympatht- 
cectomy, by MM Moussu and Charrin. — Muscular hemoglo¬ 
binuria, by MM Jean Camus and P Pagmez —On the formation 
of the anttcorps in the serum of vaccinated animals, by MM A. 
Calmette and E Breton. 
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PROF G/GLIOLI’S COLLECTION ILLUS¬ 
TRATING THE STONE AGE. 

Materiah per lo Studio della “ Eti\ della Pietra u dai 
tempi preistorici all' epoea ailuale . Origine e sviluppo 
della trria collesione . By Enrico Hillyer Giglioli. 
Pp. 248 (Florence S. Landi, 1901 ) 

HE publication of a detailed description of ihe 
private collection formed by Prof Enrico Giglioli 
is a welcome and important event, and one to which 
students of archaeology and ethnology have long looked 
forward Even to those who have not enjoyed the 
privilege of visiting Prof. Giglioli at home and seeing his 
treaBureB, il has been known by many indications that a 
scientific collection of no ordinary calibre was being 
brought together by the energetic professor The actual 
wealth of material accumulated, as revealed by the 
present publication, is, however, somewhat startling, and 
one can but admire the perseverance and success with 
which he has pursued his hobby. One must refer to his 
studies and investigations in the fields of arch.eology and 
ethnology as a kobby % since Prof Giglioli is a zoologist by 
profession, his official time being occupied in his pro¬ 
fessorial duties and his work as director of the important 
Zoological Museum in Florence His private collection 
and the studies connected with it are the results of his 
leisure lime labours, and one may readily infer that he 
has never indulged in that doubtful luxury “ an idle 
moment,” “ Chi vive lavorando non ha mai tempo ab- 

bastanza," he laments, but he has utilised his available 
time to the utmost, by methodically devoting his day¬ 
time to zoology and his evenings to his collection In 
the formation of his very extensive collection, he has 
kept always in view the definite object with which in 
18B3 he commenced to collect His primary aim has 
been throughout to elucidate so far as possible the " Age 
of Sloneby means of comparative study ; and to this 
end it has been his endeavour to secure as complete a 
collection as possible of objects illustrating, not only the 
life and arts of prehistoric Stone-age man in all countries, 
but also the conditions of culture of recent savage and 
barbaric races, whose developmental progress has from 
various causes been arrested or retarded, and who, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as survivals from various early 
stages in the general development of the human race. 
The bringing together of archxological and ethnological 
material into close association for purposes of scientific 
study, to the end that the specimens in the one class may 
serve to elucidate those in the other, has now long been 
recognised as of the greatest scientific value Colonel 
Lane Fox and Mr. Blackmore were early pioneers in this 
field of inquiry, and the lessons which they taught still 
hold good and are increasingly appreciated 

Prof Gigliolj's publication is primarily a descriptive 
guide to his private collection, drawn up methodically 
under geographical headings and subheadings. The work 
is, however, more than a mere detailed catalogue, as its 
scientific value is enhanced by a running commentary of 
considerable interest to the archaeological and ethnological 
student. While approving the general form and scope of 
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the work, one cannot but note one serious defect, lending 
greatly to reduce the utility of this otherwise valuable 
guide. There is no index to contents A work of this 
nature should cerLainly be furnished with a good index ; 
it should, m fact, be doubly indexed, on the one hand 
under geographical, and on the other under subject head¬ 
ings The labour qf producing the index would be well 
repaid by the appreciation with which this important 
feature would be received, and we may sull hope that 
the author will issue an index in full which may be bound 
up with the work. There are several very fair illustra¬ 
tions in the text It would be impossible within the 
limits of a short notice to give an idea of the richness of 
this collection. Many of the rarer objects are represented 
by good scries, as, for instance, the New Zealand hei 
tiki , of which there are ten of nephrite, one, perhaps 
unique, of dionte, and others of bone. There are no 
fewer than 177 loki or stone adzes from the same region. 
Witness also the remarkable series of hafted stone axes 
from South America and the thirty-two ceremonial adzes 
with elaborately carved handles from Mangaia. Among 
the less rare forms, the numbers run high, and there are 
no less than 325 stone adzes and chisels from the New 
Guinea region Both the art of war and the arts and 
industries of peace are well illustrated Many of the un¬ 
common localities which are included in theveiy com¬ 
prehensive list of carefully localised specimens are but 
very rarely represented in even the more important 
museums, a fact which would of itself place Lhis collection 
in the front rank In his descriptions, Prof Giglioli has 
given brief notes upon the races and tribes dealt with 
their geographical position, &c Wherever possible, he 
has given the native names of the objects, and deLails as 
to manufacture and other points of interest are touched 
upon, rendering the work (especially if indexed) a valuable 
book of reference to ethnologists and collectors 

One may readily endorse the hopes expressed by the 
maker of this remarkable collection that it may eventually 
find a permanent home in a public museum and be pre¬ 
served in its entirety It would be almost a crime to 
allow the dispersal of a collection so complete and so 
systematically and laboriously brought together 


EXPLOSION MOTORS 

Les Moteurs d Explosion By G Moreau Pp. xu + 
444 (Pans Libraire Polytechnique, Ch Beranger, 

1900 ) 

Throne des Moteurs il Oas. By G. Moreau Pp 224. 
(Pans . Ch Beranger, 1902 ) 

HE extraordinary developments which have attended 
[ the application of explosion engines to motor 
vehicles, and the rapidity with which the constructors of 
these light and powerful engines have carried their de¬ 
signs well within measure of practical perfection, forms 
one of the most noteworthy achievements of modern 
engineering 

The tune has, however, arrived when practice must 
be tempered with a sound knowledge of theory, in 
order that further advances along the existing lines of 
construction may be achieved 

With this object m view, M. Moreau has compiled two 

H 
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volumes in which the theory or explosion motors and the 
nature of the combustibles used therein are detailed in 
a thoroughly clear and systematic manner. The two 
volumes cover to a certain extent identical ground, but 
in the earlier work the subject is treated in its widest 
sense and the mechanical features of the motor vehicle 
as a whole are freely investigated ; while in the later 
work the author confines himself exclusively to the 
engine, and here brings the theory of the subject well 
into line with the latest developments in practice, at 
the same time indicating the directions in which further 
improvements may be arrived at 

In the earlier work, the opening chapter is devoted to 
purely theoretical considerations of motors operating with 
perfect gases, and the laws regulating the behaviour of 
^uch gases under varying conditions of pressure and 
temperature The imperfections of the gases actually 
available in practice are then considered, and the working 
-conditions of the various cycles which may be employed 
are investigated. A chapter is devoted to the question 
of the specific heats of gases under various conditions, 
the question of the rate of the explosion relative to piston 
velocity, and the losses in actual engines due to throttling 
at the inlet and exhaust, to the cooling of the cylinder 
walls and to heat rejected on exhaust , representative 
-diagrams are given and the total losses discussed. 

Three chapters are then devoted to questions connected 
with the mechanical design of engines and motor vehicles, 
Such points as the movements of the piston, connecting 
rod and crank-pin, valve movements, frictional losses 
and the strength of materials being fully discussed 
All the chief orgahs of the transmission gear and 
special items such as axles, wheels, brakes, pneumatic 
tyres, carburettors and ignition apparatus are dealt with 
in detail, the author carrying his investigations in this 
portion of the work far beyond the limits indicated by its 
title The nature and properties of the various com¬ 
bustibles which are available for explosion motors are 
next fully considered, the author remarking with much 
truth on the extraordinary ignorance amongst constructors 
on this particular branch of the subject The work con¬ 
cludes with a comparison of trials of motors and auto¬ 
mobiles, and considerations relative to the most suitable 
cycle to employ, the author advocating a six-stroke cycle 

_namely, admission, compression, expansion, recompres- 

sion, explosion, exhaust—the advantages gained being a 
better mixture, re heating of the charge after it has en¬ 
tered the cylinder, and abstraction of heat from the 
walls, which would diminish the loss to the cooling 
water 

In the more recent volume, which is based on a senes 
of lectures delivered before the Automobile Club of 
France, the functions of every type of explosion engine 
which may be employed on a motor vehicle are in¬ 
vestigated in a systematic manner. All the most im¬ 
portant points in the design of engines, such as the 
volume of the compression chamber relative to the total 
cylinder volume, the influence of the walls, of the periods 
of admission and exhaust, and of the propagation of the 
explosion are carefully considered. 

The concluding chapter, which forms nearly one-third 
of the volume, is devoted to, the nature of the combustibles 
which may be employed, to the best conditions for the 
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running of an engine and to investigations of the inertia 
of the reciprocating parts. 

The subject m both volumes is handled in the clearest 
possible manner, and although higher mathematics is 
freely employed in every investigation, each step is so 
carefully traced that the author may be followed to his 
conclusions by all who possess a practical knowledge of 
the subject of explosion engines 

C. R D'Esterre 


MARIGNAC AND HIS WORK . 

CEuvres completes de Jean-Charles Galtssard de Marignae . 
By E Ador Tome 1, 1840-1660 Pp lv + 701* 
(Geneve , Eggimann, n d ) 

HIS edition of the works of Mangnac is prefaced by 
a biographical sketch by his son-in-law. Prof Ador. 
From this sketch, we learn that Marignac, a native of 
Geneva, came of a scientific stock , at the house of his 
uncle, Le Royer, he early made the acquaintance of 
distinguished men, of whom there has been no lack in 
his native town. Provost, De Candolle and Dumas’ 
were frequent guests in Le Royer’s pharmacy, and from 
them young Mangnac imbibed that smgle-hearLed devo¬ 
tion to science which so strongly characterised him He 
began his career, not as a chemist, but as an engineer ; 
he was a pupil of the fccole Polytechnique, and later of 
the tcole des Mines, at Pans His talents had so 
strongly impressed the French authorities, however, that 
long after he had ceased to be connected with France 
and had accepted his chair at Geneva, the French 
Government expressly granted to him the right to keep 
the title “Ing£meur des Mines/ 1 in spite of his having 
ceased to be a French subject 

In 1840, when twenty-three years of age, he came 
under the magnetic attraction of Liebig and passed a 
semester at Giessen , and it bears high testimony to 
Mangnac’s genius to find that after that short probation 
he was offered, and accepted, the much-coveted post of 
chemist to the porcelain factory at Sevres. He occupied 
the position only six months, and on receiving a call to 
fill the chair of chemistry in the Academy of Geneva (for 
the University had not at that time been created), he at 
once accepted, finding his life work in an academic career. 
As professor there, he lived and died, although in 1878 
he withdrew from active teaching Never robust, he 
succumbed gradually to an insidious disease, and he 
died in 1894! after a long and tedious illness, borne with 
the utmost fortitude. His lectures were models of 
method and clearness—indeed, these were the charac¬ 
teristic features of all his work—and his modesty, 
patience and perfect conscientiousness gained for him 
the esteem of the whole scientific world, testified by the 
numerous honours which fell to his lot 

His only researches in the domain of organic chemistry, 
no doubt suggested while in Liebig’s laboratory, dealt 
with phthalic acid and the action of nitric acid on 
naphthalene It was at Geneva that he began the senes 
of investigations on atomic weights which have rendered 
his name famous The inducement was to test Prout's 
law; and the ratio between the atomic 4 weights of 
chlorine, potassium and silver first occupied his attention. 
His attempts to prepare pure material for experiment 
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led him to undertake numerous subsidiary investigations, 
some dealing with isomorphism, some with the diffusion 
and specific heats of salt-solutions His researches on 
the double salts of fluorine and potassium with silicon, 
titanium, tungsten, zirconium, niobium and tantalum, 
and on the rare earths were all part of his scheme to 
ascertain the true relations between the atomic weights 
of the elements During the forty-five years of his 
scientific activity, he determined the equivalents of no 
fewer than Lwenty-cight elements Besides these labours, 
he added to our knowledge of ozone and conducted 
experiments with Foucault’s pendulum 

M Ador's sketch of Mangnac gives an interesting 
summary of this work, adding also a sketch of the part 
which he took in developing the modern aspect of 
chemistry, in adopting the now familiar means of de¬ 
ducing atomic weights from the equivalents determined 
by analysis. 

The present volume is the first of a series of repnnLs 
of Mangnac’s original papers, most of which were pub¬ 
lished in the “Archives de la Society d'Histoire Natur- 
elle de Geneve" The typography and arrangement 
leave nothing to be desired, and M Ador has conferred 
a benefit on his fellow-workers by the labour of love 
which he has so successfully carried out, and has paid 
the best possible tribute to the revered memory of his 
old master W R 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
An IntrodUitwn to Physical Geography By Grove 
Karl Gilbert and Albert Perry Brigham Pp xvi + 
380 (London: Hirschfcld Brothers, Ltd, 1902) 
Price 57, net 

T might reasonably have been supposed that there 
was no field in the United States for a new concise 
manual on physical geography. Yet the cooperation of 
one of the most original observers of geological phe¬ 
nomena with the practical teacher of geology 111 Colgate 
University has given us a book that we should be very 
sorry to lay aside It has, like many of its rivals, been 
brought unmodified into the English market, where it 
will appeal to teachers rather than to junior scholars It 
would be, indeed, no more suited, with its wealth of 
American illustration, to European classes than Huxley’s 
description of the Thames Valley would be to dwellers 
on the Mississippi or the Hudson But in the continent 
of North America this little book should take a foremost 
place. The abundant photographic illustrations are ex¬ 
cellent and well chosen They are not reduced, as in 
some small text-books, to blurred patches which suggest 
no natural landscape. The process-blocks seem to us to 
vary slightly in grain, whereby some of the smaller ones 
have been brought to a rare degree of delicacy ; the sand- 
npples on the dunes in Fig. 83 will serve as an example 
To name two other suggestive pictures, the contrast of 
delta and cliff in Fig 37, and the geognostic details of 
the “creeping” rock-surface in Fig 59, are especially 
well presented. 

The style of the text forces the meaning of the illus¬ 
trations on the reader The same firmness appears in 
Mr. Gilbert's 11 Geology of the Henry Mountains " and 
Lake Bonneville," but the effect is there modified by a 
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far more classical terminology. Whether or no joint 
authorship is responsible for the diction in the present 
book, the result may be commended as a consistent work 
of art These short, direct, eminently English sentences 
are not easy to write, but are delightful to read and are 
perfect for their purpose. 

The current system of importing American books in¬ 
tact under the name of a London publisher leaves 115 , even 
in this case, with such spellings as “oxid" and “ sulfur," 
and such antique words as “sled ” While Trof. Brigham 
writes “bowlder," the joint authors, however, give us our 
own form, “boulder.” “ Glen ” and “dale” may be, as 
stated on p. 28, 11 somewhat poetic" in America, where 
“gulch" is common, but they are fortunately familiar to 
every hillrnan in our islands Yet these are trifles in a 
book that appeals to us as much by its style as by its 
subject 

The authors conceive geography (p 1 3) as a compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the earth, and their book as a first 
book of science, similar, we take it, to Huxley's “ Physio¬ 
graphy.” They attract attention to the features seen in 
any walk across the country, and correlate these with the 
striking phenomena of high mountain regions, volcanoesp 
and so forth. On p 209 the recent eruptions in Mar¬ 
tinique are judiciously introduced 

There 15 little e\pei iniental method in the book, Lhe 
rain-gauge, for instance, is mentioned, without any state¬ 
ment of how a reading can be made in actual practice , 
the chemical characters of limestone are given, without a 
hint of how the material ina> be interestingly dealt with 
by the pupil The teacher will, however, supplement the 
book in these matters, and its clearness of description 
cannot fail to give him new conceptions. What can be 
better, for instance, than the remark (p. 279) thaL “the 
ocean may be likened to a film of liquid clinging to the 
outside of a spoon” ? We should like to quote some of 
the more vivid passages, such as the contrast between 
life in the Alps and in the Rocky Mountains on pp 191-2 
We do not agree with the authors in their discussion of 
passes in the Pyrenees and Alps, or as to “the somber 
skies of Germany" (p 195), when Iladen and Bavaria are 
referred to , but we should probably be far more at fault 
were we to illustrate—or, as the authors say, “illuminate” 

■—a European text-book by remarks on Georgia or 
Colorado GionvilllA J Colf. 


A PICTORIAL ARITHMETIC 
lhe Modern Arithmetic Primary and Elementary 
Grades By Archibald Murray, A B (Harvard). 
Woodward Senes Pp 308 (St, Louis, USA 
Woodward and Tiernan Printing Co ) 

HIS is a book for the use of a teacher of very young 
pupils. It is divided into three parts Part 1 
(82 pages) is concerned with “ number exercises," and 
consists of thirty-eight lessons, each one of which 
we may suppose to occupy the child for one day Each 
of these lessons consists of a senes ol questions or direc¬ 
tions given to the pupil, such as “hold up seven fingers,” 
“ find, by using splints, the half of ten units,” dec A 
marked feature of this part of the book is the beautiful 
series of coloured pictures of roses, apples, grapes, straw¬ 
berries, oranges.-finches, redbirds and other interesting 
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objects which it contains, while the interest and curiosity 
o^ the young pupil are further secured by a good drawing 
of a spider and his web, as well as by an excellent picture 
of a pair of boot? 

This part of the book deals, then, as the author says, 
solely with ideas of comparison, measurement and count¬ 
ing. The extent to which we get in part 1. may be 
inferred from the last two questions or problems in it — 

“ A book cost 3 dimes, a pencil 3 cents, and a blank book 
3 nickels. How many cents did all three cost- 1 Count 
from 1 to 30 ; from 5 to too by fives Count as high as 
you can by hundreds.” 

Part 11 treats of the elementary operations—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division—and the meaning of 
fractions (halves, thirds, quarters, tkc ) is gradually un¬ 
folded during these operations The pictorial method is 
continued in this part, but the pictures are of the pgo- 
melncal kinds that we get by cutting out and folding 
paper, so that the measurement of simple areas and the 
nature of an angle are explained to the little learner 
Thus, one of the things here learnt by folding is that the 
sum of the angles of every triangle is two right angles 
Near the end of this part, the nature of a decimal is 
explained, and the extent to which the pupil has pro¬ 
gressed may be seen by the following, taken from the 
last lesson in part 11 — 

11 At the rate of 56 miles per hour, how far will a 
train travel in 5 6 hours ? A bookseller paid #9} for 
books How many did he buy if each cost ? " 

Part 111. treats of “elementary operations classified,” 
that is, the operations of part 11. are treated more in 
detail and the philosophy of the subject is expounded 
Near the end, the nature of ratio and proportion is ex¬ 
plained, instruments, such as a two-foot rule, bging 
employed Among the terminal problems in this part 
are the following .— 

11 Express 9 cu yd. as a decimal of a cord" (from 
which we conclude that the author does not antici¬ 
pate an early introduction of a thorough going metnc 
system into America), “what is the sum of ij, 
f and J? The rate of taxation of a city is ij"' What 
tax must a citizen pay whose property is assessed at 
* 45 a>? n 

There are no answers supplied to any of the questions 
(except in two or three instances) throughout the book , 
it is, as we have said, a guide to the teacher , the yotfng 
pupils for whose instruction it is intended are not yet 
students . 

Of course, the American coinage, with which the ques¬ 
tions deal, would require alterations to render Lhe book 
suitable to English use , but there is no doubt Lhat the 
author has very skilfully conceived the nature of an 
effective process of teaching young children, and we 
think that the exact following of his course and method 
would prove to be productive of excellent results. 


OUR BOOK SHELF . 

The Trees , Shrubs and Woody Climbers of the Bombay 
Presidency. By W A Talbot, F L.S. Second Edition 
Pp xxv -I- 385 (Bombay, 1902.) 

When Sir Joseph Hooker's 11 Flora of British India,” now 
completed, was undertaken, one of its main objects was 
stated to be to furnish a basis on which local floras could 
be constructed. India is so vast, its climatic features are 
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so varied, the economic requirements of its several 
provinces so diverse, that a general work like that of 
Hooker needs to be supplemented by local floras in which 
the special requirements of particular districts can be 
fulfilled There is gratifying evidence to show that these 
requirements are in course of being supplied There is, 
for instance, the “ Forest Flora of the North-West,” by 
Sir Dietrich Brandis ; Sir George King is engaged on the 
“ Flora of the Malay Peninsula” , the “Flora of Ceylon" 
was completed by the late Dr Trimen , and General 
Collett’s book on the plants of the Simla district has 
just been published We might cite many similar works 
from the pens of Pram, Clarke, Duthie, Watt, Kurz and 
others, but enough has been said to show that Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s aim is in process of fulfilment, and that the 
splendid botanical heritage handed down to us by 
Roxburgh, Wallich, Wight, Griffith and others is in no 
danger nf being squandered, but is being utilised and 
extended by the labours of the present race of botanists. 
When we bring to mind the fact that instruction in 
bmany, at any rate in systematic botany, no longer forms 
part of the curriculum in the education of medical 
students, and that complaints have been made as lo the 
lack of interest felt m the subject by the majority of 
forest officers, tins evidence oT substantial progress may 
at least be adduced as a set-off 

The work before us is another instance of the same 
kind In form it is modelled upon Hooker’s “ Flora,” in 
substance it contains a “fairly correct” list of the 
indigenous ligneous vegetation of the Presidency, together 
with additional matter relating to distribution, bark, 
woods and economic products, along with a large 
number of vernacular names 

The book is in Us second edition, and hopes are thrown 
out that the “next edition” will expand into a handy 
Bombay forest flora Actual use in the field or forest, 
or even in the herbarium, is needed to enable the reviewer 
to form a complete estimate of the value of such a work. 
It must suffice to say ihat the author’s method is good, 
and that it bears Lhe impress of care and accuracy in its 
production 

La GJolo^tegfmorale Hy Stanislas Meumer, Professeur 

de (sdolog ie au Museum d’Histoire Nalurelle Pp. 

vi+ 336, 42 woodcuts (Paris Alcan, 1903) Price 

6 francs 

In this volume, Prof Stanislas Meumer undertakes, for 
the International Scientific Library, a presentation of 
those branches of geological science not already dealt 
with in his “Experimental Geology” and his “Com¬ 
parative Geology,” published in the same series. 

In the introduction to the book, the author defines the 
ideas which have successively dominated geological theory 
during the nineteenth century as (1) the cataclysmal views 
of Cuvier , (2) the umformitariamsm of Lyell ; (3) the 
“ actuahsm M of Constant Provost ; and (4) the “ activism,” 
which he regards as the distinctive feature of modem 
geological thought 

In conformity with this latter point of view, the author 
then proceeds to discuss the three great causes of change 
in the earth's crust, namely, the central heat of the 
globe, the effects of pressure and the influence of the 
sun's heat Pursuing this deductive, rather than induc¬ 
tive, mode of treating his subject, the questions next 
considered are the flexible earth’s crust, volcanoes, the 
action of subterranean and superficial waters, the sea, 
glaciers, the atmosphere, and vital action. In dealing 
wiLh each of these subjects, the originality of the author 
15 everywhere manifest, the examples and illustrations 
chosen being, for the most part, new, and often of a very 
striking character. 

In the second part of the work, which is entitled 
“Comparative Physiology of Successive Geological 
Epochs,” the effect of the several agencies enumerated 
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during past geological periods is traced, and here we 
have to notice the same freedom from ihe stereotyped 
methods and matter of text-books of geology which we 
have remarked upon in the earlier portions of the work 
Subjects like the cause of the formation of concretionary 
structures in rocks are treated at considerable length 
and with much skill, though, it must be confes-ed, with 
considerable inequality On the other hand, many 
important questions which do not happen to have been 
made the subject of special research by the author are 
treated in a superficial manner or altogether passed 
over, there being little obvious connection between the 
space devoted to various divisions of the subject and 
their relative importance 

As a work designed to attract the attention of a general 
reader and to stimulate the Lhought of more advanced 
students, the work is excellent Hut it is rather as a 
supplement to other books on the subject than as ail 
independent treatise that its value is most apparent, for 
it is wanting in many of those features which aie neces¬ 
sary in a work which is designed to give a presentation of 
the present state of geological knowledge It is unfortunate 
that the book is not provided with an index. 

The Students Handbook to the University and Colleges 
oj Cambridge First Edition, Corrected to June 30, 
1902 Pp 468 (Cambridge University Press, 1902 ) 
Price 3J- net. 

IN this volume, the editor has brought together in a con¬ 
cise form all the more interesting facts and methods of 
rucedure which every student should desire to know as 
e proceeds to the University of Cambridge as an under¬ 
graduate There are twenty-three chapters in all, and 
each is devoted to special items 

After a short and condensed account of the history of 
each college, with a list of the officials at present in 
residence, the reader is made acquainted with the con¬ 
ditions of admission to any particular college, the period 
of residence, discipline, and an excellent survey of the 
average expenditure necessary. 

The next four chapters are devoted to the details of 
the conditions and value of the entrame scholarships, 
exhibitions and sizarships,and the various University and 
college scholarships and prizes, concluding with a general 
account of the objects for which the several institutions 
of the University are utilised 

The handbook then gives useful information on the 
work of teaching as divided between the University and 
the different colleges, and then proceeds to bring together 
all the necessary information for those who are about to 
qualify for the previous, ordinary B A degree, and 
honours examinations 

After two brief chapters on advanced study and 
research and examinations for medical students, detailed 
information is given on the subjects of the H A and 
superior degrees, diplomas and fellowships, followed by 
useful chapters for candidates for Holy Orders, for the 
Civil Service and Army, and for teachers 

The final chapters show the facilities for the education 
of women in the University, an account of the more im¬ 
portant outside examinations conducted by the Univer¬ 
sity, concluding with a description of the object and 
work of the scholastic agency and the Appointments 
Board. 

bacteriological Technique and Special Bacteriology By 
Thomas Rowhill, F.R.CVS. Second Edition Pp 
xvi + 324 (Edinburgh Oliver and Boyd, 1902 ) 
Price 2ij. net. 

Ab might have been anticipated, a second edition of Prof 
Bowhill J s book has been rendered necessary by the rapid 
sale of the first edition 

The book is divided into seven parts, as follows.— 
Part i , principles of bacteriological technique ; part 11, 
the preparation of nutrient media , part 111, special 
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bactenology , part i\ , the Hypliomycetes , part v, the 
Blastomycetes ; part vi , the Piotozoa , part vn , diseases 
due to undetermined infective agents The illustrations 
number 136 and they are all of ihe highest class In 
particular, the photomicrographs, executed by the author 
and reproduced by the collotype process, are admirable 
The author has the advantage of being, not only a bac¬ 
teriologist of high repute, but also an acknowledged 
veterinary expert I: is not surprising, therefoie, to find 
that the diseases of microbial origin, which affect the 
lower animals as well as human beings, are dealt with in 
a conspicuously able fashion 

1 he descriptions of swine fever,^ swine plague, swine 
erysipelas, pleurn-pneumonia, contagiosa bovis, broncho¬ 
pneumonia bovis, grouse disease, diphtheria and glanders 
are excellent 

The author has added much new matter to the text, 
and the book is thoroughly up to date 

Part vn , dealing with diseases due to infective 
ngents of undetermined character, is a specially useful 
article As regai ds rinderpest, the author gives a graphic 
account of the methods adopted during the recent out¬ 
break of the disease in South Africa. The methods were 
as follows (1) Koch’;, original bile melhod , (2)glycerin- 
ated bile method (Edington) , (3) serum method of 
Turner and Kolle t (4) defibnnated blood method Lucid 
descriptions are given of the best way of preparing the 
serum, bile and defibnnated blood 

The methods of examining air, water, soil, unsound 
meat and ice cream are insufficiently discussed, and the 
bacteriological examination of sewage is apparently not 
considered at all 

In conclusion, it may be said that no student in 
vctennaiy, medical and sanitary science should be with¬ 
out a copy of this excellent manual That the book will 
enhance the enviable reputation of the author is beyond 

question 

Practical Elect rutty By J Hope Belcher Pp. xi + 

165 (London Allman and Son, Ltd, 1902.) Price 

2 j- 6 d. 

This book is intended to be an elementary manual for a 
laboratory course in practical electricity It contains 
instructions for carrying out a number of experiments 
designed to illustrate ihe principles of magnetism and 
electricity The course is largely modelled on that given 
by Prof Ayrton at the Cuy and (iuilds Institute The 
experiments are well chosen, and the description and 
instructions seem to us adequate The student is shown 
how to tabulate and set out his results, and some useful 
hints are given to teachers of elementary science as Lu 
the conduct of a laboratory class We notice in one of 
the experiments the old fallacy of “proving” Ohm’s law 
by a method in which P.D's are measured with an 
electromagnetic voltmeter , it is remarkable how haid 
this fallacy is to kill Apart from this and a few minor 
blemishes, Mr. Belcher’s book is a useful little manual 

M S 

Acht Vortrage uber physikahsche Chemie Von J H 
van ’t Hoff l J p 81 (Braunschweig Yieweg und 
Sohn, 1902 ) Price 2 Mk 50 Pf 
Trof v\n *i Hon-' delivered these lectures in June, 
1901, on the invitation of the University of Chicago As 
they were intended for a mixed audience, they have a 
moie or less popular character, but in places they would 
be difficult for anyone lacking special knowledge to 
follow, without the personal influence of the lecturer 
Two lectures each are devoted to the influence exerted by 
physical chemistry on pure chemistry, technical che¬ 
mistry, physiology and geology The treatment is neces¬ 
sarily meagre, but many interesting subjects are touched 
upon, and to sLudents of science these lectures must prove 
stimulating and suggestive to a degree. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Secular Changes of Climate. 

For some time past it has been generally believed that the 
climate of Central Asia was once less arid Lnan at present, but 
we now know, as Dr Sven Hedin explained to Lhe Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society on December 8 (p 134), that important 
changes have taken place sinfce lhe Christian era began He 
found in the Lob NoRregion forests with the trees long dead, 
traces of a road, ruined villages, coins, manuscripts and other 
relics which proved the northern shore of the old salt Jake (now 
dry) to have been cultivated and occupied, down to about 
sixteen cenLuries ago, by a fairly civilised people This, I 
think, implies a rainfall, less inappreciable than the present one, 
during the earlier centuries of that era, and the change, as he 
found dead forests, cannot be attributed (as in parts of southern 
Europe and Syria) to Teckleas destruction by the hand of man 
But, besides this, Sir Norman and Dr. W J S. Lockyer have 
recently proved (in a communication to the Royal Society) a 
very remarkable correspondence to exist between the distribu¬ 
tion of the periodic rains in India, Mauritius and elsewhere and 
lhe amount of solar activity, and they have, within the last few 
days, drawn the 1 attention of the same Society to the fact that 
zones of abnormally high and low mean barometric pressure 
exist on opposite sides of the earth and oscillate from the one 
position to the other in accordance with the periodic small 
variations of solar activity Dr. Sven Hedin's discovery ap¬ 
parently indicates a change secular rather than periodic, but 
may not both operate independently, as in the case of changes 
due to variations of eccentricity in the earth’s orbit and to pre¬ 
cession of the axis of rotation? The authors of those papers 
admit the existence of disturbing causes, some of which may be 
local, hut not necessarily all Is it, then, possible that lliese 
discoveries may afford a clue to the solution of two great geo¬ 
logical purzles—the abnormal temperatures of the Pleistocene 
and of early Tertiary limes? In regard to the former, many 
now believe that Lhe climate of North Central Europe when the 
loesa was deposited more nearly resembled that of Lhe Caspian 
steppes, and all maintain that in the Glacial epoch the 
mean temperature of the whole continent was much below 
what it is now. How much this was, at the time of 
greatest cold, is not easily estimated, but a few years 
ago 1 attempted a rough approximation This will be 
found in a volume of the Contemporary Science Senes 
called “Ice Work" (part 111. chap 1 ), and the results (for 
Europe) are as follows ■—Supposing the British Isles to be at 
their present level (in order to avoid the controversy as to the 
origin of Boulder-clays and Glacial gravels), the mean tempera¬ 
ture of these islands at the present Ordnance Dalum would 
have to be lowered by about 20 w F The same would probably 
hold good of Scandinavia—at any rate, that would suffice to 
make either country much more closely resemble a corresponding 
part of Greenland In the more central parts of Europe, the 
problem is rather easier, for here we are undoubtedly dealing 
with " land ice " A fall of i8 L in the mean temperature would 
suffice for the Alps; perhaps rather less, 15“ or i6 y , for Lhe 
Pyrenees, the Sierras Guadarrama and Nevada, possibly also 
for the breccia-producing age on the Rock of Gibraltar A re¬ 
duction of iH° at most, and more probably about 16 0 nr 15°, 
would bring hack small glaciers to Auvergne, the Schwarzwa)d, 
Vosges, Apennines, Corsican mountains, the Caucasus and even 
the Atlas I may add that a reduction of 13° appears sufficient 
to form a great ice-sheet in North America, and that in the 
southern hemisphere and at Mount Kenya m Africa distinctly 
smaller change suffices. AH these estimates assume the present 
levels maintained ; they may be corrected at the raLe of for 
each 300 feet of elevation or depression. But geologists too 
often forget that the anomaly of early Tertiary heat is not leas 
difficult to explain than that of Pleistocene cold, for in later 
Eocene ages the mean temperature of southern England can 
hardly have been less than 20° above that which it now enjoys. 
The explanations which have been offered for the Glacial epoch 
—a different arrangement of sea and land, variations in eccen¬ 
tricity, precessions! movements (none of which, in my opinion, 
are more than partially successful)—cannot be applied to the 
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latter case, so that we seem compelled to seek for some other 
cause. Variations in solar heat have been already suggested, 
but hitherto this hypothesis has seemed too much a Dens ej 
machind But as Dr, Sven Hedin’s discoveries show Lhat im¬ 
portant alterations in climate have been in progress during the 
last fifteen or sixteen centuries, and Sir Norman Lockyer’s re¬ 
searches indicate that comparatively small changes in solar 
activity produce rather important meteorological effect upon 
the earth, geologists qualified for the investigation may find it 
not unpiofitable to follow up the clue T G. Bonnky. 

The Government Grant for Scientific Research, 

Nnw that the annual advertisement of the Government 
grant is once more appearing, I should like to call attention 
to Lhe long interval tnat elapses between the date appointed 
for the reception of applications for, and that of making known 
Lhe distribution of, the grants The former is fixed for fanuary 
31, the Utter is some tune in May, a period of more than three 
months This seems to me to detract somewhat from the 
value of the grants, for, in certain instances at least, the con¬ 
ditions may have quite altered in so long a time and the 
possibility of making a particular research have passed away. 

King’s College, December 8 R T. Hewiett. 


The UnconBcious Mind 

In a recent review (November 20) of my book on the “ Force 
of Mind," “W McD " remarks, “The book is vitiated 
throughout by the insistence upon the part supposed to be 
played by the unconscious mind.’ 

But a closer attention to the argument would have revealed 
the fact Lhat, while no stickler for a word and still less an 
advocate for two minds, the author is compelled to give some 
name for mental processes unaccompanied by consciousness. 

Thep osilion of the man who denies any menial processes at 
all, as distinguished from mechanical, is logical , but the position 
of the man who distinguishes mental processes (that is, processes 
which a machine cannot conduct apart from mind) from mechan¬ 
ical, and at lhe same time will only recognise as menial those 
accompanied by consciousness, is illogical. The self-game 
mental process at one lime may be conducted in consciousness 
and at another outside it, and he is therefore on the horns of 
this painful dilemma He must either at one time call the 
process mental and at the other mechanical or “ nervous," or he 
must extend the word “consciousness " so as to include the 
Unconscious. To a psychologist, the consequences of such a 
theory are deplorable and are described in scathing terms by 
Prof James 1 when he depicts the present stare of this conserv¬ 
ative science , while with a medical man it compels him logically 
to regard cases of neuromimeais as malingering or fraud because 
he sees the disease has mental characteristics, and yet cannot, 
according to the old psychological shibboleth, recognise as mind 
the unconscious psychic agent. I may say in conclusion that the 
need for this extension of mind has been fdL by none more keenly 
than by the very psychologists who have refused it The 
student of this subject has only to turn to Prof C f Ladd's 
“ Philosophy of Mind," p 193 , and compare it with p 393 ; or 
to Prof Sully's “ Illusions," pp 266 and 335, to see the existence 
of unconscious mental actions both asserted and denied in the 
same book. 

These passages and others will all be found in my work a on 
the subject. A. T Schoiikid 

6 Harley Street, W , December 13 

Dr. Schofieid objects to my strictures on his extensive 
application of “the unconscious ” as an explanatory principle 
Lhat solves (for him) all problems of the relations of body and 
spirit. And be persists in confusing the question of the validity 
of “ Lhe unconscious" with uhc question of the propriety of so 
extending the use of the terms 11 mind " and “mental" as Lo make 
them -applicable to brain activities that do not involve affections 
of consciousness. This extended use of the words I myself, 
following Dr. Bastian, have urged and adopted, but to do. this 
is not to commit oneself to the hypothesis of “ the unconscious 
mind ” Dr, Schofield’s use of this phrase implies the assump¬ 
tion of a factor in mental life that is neither neural process nor 
conscious process, but an utterly unknown, unknowable and 
mysterious third agent, more or less intervening between the two 
3 Piof W James, “Psychology/' p 468. 

a Dr Schofield, “The Unconscious Mind/' and edition (Hodder and 

Sloughcon ) 
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known processes. This I hold to be a radically vicious hypo¬ 
thesis, not merely because it is unverifnble (lor, in spue of the 
dictum of J S Mill, that appears to be an insufficient ground 
for condemnation), but (1) because it invokes an agency of an 
absolutely unknown order, (2) because it is not necessary and 
does not help us to give a consistent description of the facts, (3) 
chiefly because It serves merely as a cloak disguising our 
ignorance and must tend to make those who adopt it content to 
remain ignorant Dr. Schofield's position seems to be based 
solely on the following argument *— 

The human organism exhibits activities that cannot be 
shown to be accompanied by corresponding states or processes 
of consciousness, but which nevertheless display so great a 
complexity and nicety of adjustment of means to ends that we 
cannot suppose them to be carried out by the agency of neural 
processes only , therefore we must assume an agenL that plays a 
part similar to that which we assign to consciousness, but 
differing from it merely in not being consciousness But when 
many of our leading Lhinkers accept the view so clearly enunciated 
by Huxley in his essay on "Animal Automatism," the view, 
namely, that all human activities are carried out by the agency 
of neural processes without the causal intervention of any other 
factor, consciousness being an epiphenomcnon merely, why 
should Dr Schofield believe himself competent to draw a line 
at any particular degree of complexity of behaviour, saying "So 
much can the unaided neural processes accomplish, hut no 
more " W Mi D 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

N 1S79, Dr, Lightfoot, speaking at a prize-giving in 
Liverpool, described as seen in a dream its future 
University College The speech had no small influence 
in securing the foundation of the College, and twenty- 
three years have done much to realise the dream. 

The progress of University College has been most 
striking ; it started in 1881 with seven professorships and 
three lectureships Now there are twenty-one professor¬ 
ships each endowed with the sum of 10,000/. and one 
temporarily endowed. The total number of professors, 
lecturers and assistants is seventy-two, and the value ol 
the endowment about 226,000/. 

Practically all of this has been given by citizens of 
Liverpool, much insingle sums of 10,000/, for the founders, 
inspired by Mr. Rathbone, were wise men, and realised 
that they were providing for a large need and must do it 
on a large scale. 

The value of the College site and buildings already 
erected is about 280,000/, while 50,000/ from the fund 
recently raised is to be spent immediately in further 
buildings For scholarships, prizes, the maintenance of 
laboratories and of the Day Training College, about 
60,000/ has been invested, a capital sum of more than 
600,000/, contributed in twenty-three years by Liverpool 
benefactors for the advancement of learning and for the 
education of their townsfolk 

Besides this, large sums are given voluntarily each year 
for annual expenditure. The city shows its interest in a 
practical manner by the grant it makes towards certain 
of the technical classes, while the fees received from 
students last year reached 13,000/ These results, though 
they may seem “small compared with some of those 
achieved through individual generosity in America, are 
splendid. The Bishop's dream is nearly realised. 

Now the men who have done this come forward and 
say that it is necessary for the future success of their 
work that the union which exists between the three 
colleges of the Victoria University should be dissolved, 
and that Liverpool should have its own University. Can 
anyone gainsay their right to speak or urge that they 
are not the best judges of their case ? 

They speak with no uncertain voice The Edu¬ 
cation Bill transfers to the City Council the control of 
education in the city, and the Council is of opinion 
that a University of Liverpool is necessary as the key¬ 
stone of the arch it intends to build , it has already 
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received power to raise a rate for university education if a 
Charter is granted to University College,and it intends to 
do it It is inconceivable that that Charter should be re¬ 
fused, that the Government, which has indicated its wise 
desire to leave freedom wherever possible for the develop¬ 
ment of education according to local needs, should refuse 
the request of one of the greatest of Lhe local authorities of 
the country, the Corporation of Liverpool, to complete its 
work by establishing a “ great university for a great city ” 
These were the words used by Mr R. B Haldane at a 
city dinner in Liverpool some four years since , it was 
clear from their reception then that the ideal he put 
forward appealed strongly to the representative gathering 
which he addressed, and in Lhe joint petition of the City 
and University College for a Charter which is now before 
the Privy Council we have the outcome of hia words 
The case is one which carries conviction as it is read 
The grant, it is urged, would greatly stimulate the de¬ 
velopment and increase the influence of University 
College and other institutions for the promotion of 
higher education in the city; it would bring higher 
education into closer connection with the professional 
and commercial life of the-city; it would provide a 
true university education for many who cannot leave 
home to obtain it—the promoters urge with success the 
distinction between education in a university college, a 
part of a federal university, and that in a university—it 
would stimulate research by multiplying in the proper 
places the centres at which this can be earned on, and, 
having regard to the inadequate provision of the higher 
forms of education in England relatively to foreign 
nauons, would be for the benefit of the naLion as a whole. 
Each of these claims is substantiated by solid facts 
The success of the movement will mean Lhe dissolution 
of the Victoria University in its present form 

To this, Owens College, the predominant partner in 
the federal University, has given a ready consent , the 
two great cities of south-west Lancashire are at one in 
the belief that each may well be the centre of an in¬ 
dependent university, and the case for Owens College is 
in many ways stronger than that for Liverpool. York¬ 
shire College, on the other hand, wishes to retain the 
present system The financial position of Yorkshire 
College is much weaker than that of her sister colleges , 
Mr Lupton at Leeds in January last said, when speaking 
of Lhe number of its students, “ It will compare favour¬ 
ably and creditably with the other two colleges of the 
University, but in its material assets it is ludicrously 
wanting In the capital of the College, the assets are 
between 250,000/ and 300,000/, but the money has been 
spent on buildings, apparatus, Ac Of invested capital, 
we have not quite 39,000/., the income of which goes to 
the annual expenditure of the College " 

At present, then, Yorkshire College is less fitted than 
the others to become a university, hence in part its dislike 
at being left alone But Yorkshiremen are quite able, as 
was stated by the Principal of the College and the Bishop 
of Ripon at the same meeting, to create a university of 
their own if the need for it arises, and it will be found in 
Leeds no less than in Liverpool that a great university 
is a great power for good and for advancement 

To Liverpool and Manchester, the failure of the petition 
would be disastrous , it would curb enthusiasm, it would 
check the flow of benefactions for education, it would 
discourage men whose whole heart is in the great work 
they have set themselves to do, to build in each of these 
two cities a university which they feel is needed for the 
highest training of men and women in whose hands the 
future rests , it would compel two responsible bodies who 
have each decided that it can best perform its allotted 
duties separately to endeavour to struggle on in a union 
which they feel is hopeless. 

All this is clear to anyone reading the case presented, 
so clear that of the issue there can surely be no doubt. 
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THE MINNESOTA SEASIDE STATION. 

A MONG newer American establishments for the study 
of marine biology, the Minnesota Seaside Station 
has awakened considerable interest It is upon British 
soil, being situated about sixty miles north-west of 
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FlC 1 — Buildings of Minneftoie Seaside S 'iiion as seen across Scjftion Cove The Inrge 
laboratory building is not hown, but sin mil immediately 10 ifctyright of ihe smaller 
building The buildings face nearly houtli ^ 

Victoria, British Columbia, just at the entrance of tne 
Straits of Fuca, The site was chosen after a careful 
reconnaissance of the Pacific coast, both Canadian and 
American, and presents some remarkable advantage*! 

So fir as accessibility is concerned, it may be reached 
from Seattle, Port Townsend or Vic¬ 
toria, and commands, not only the 
outer waters of the ocean, but the 
region of Puget Sound as well. 

The physiographic features of the 
shore in the vicinity nf Port Renfrew, 

Vancouver Island, the nearest har¬ 
bour to the Station, are extraordinarily 
favourable for the development of us 
special and characteristic work The 
country rock is a tilted slate, cut by 
dykes of diabase and overlaid by mill¬ 
stone grit and sandstone The bold 
promontory, just north of the Station, 
is of sandstone covered with glacial 
drift. The very broad shelving shore 
of sandstone is dotted with a great 
number of pot holes, worn by glacial 
boulders and ironstone concretions 
from the country rock These pot 
holes vary m size and depth from 
little shallow saucers a few inches 
across to huge wells and cisterns 
many yards in diameter and often 
twenty feet or more in depth. Hun¬ 
dreds of such pools between tide marks serve as natural 
aquaria Each has its characteristic distribution of 
plants and animals For this reason^ the Station shore 
is astonishingly rich in types of oceanic fauna and flora. 

Within a couple of miles, the formations change, and 
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no other place upon the entire Alaskan, British Colum¬ 
bian or Californian coast is known to be so favourable 
for naturalistic study and research as that where the 
Minnesota Seaside Station has been built. 

The thing of most importance about a seaside station is 
the sea Minnesota, occupying a mid continental position, 
might send us students with equal 

- ease to the Atlantic or to the Pacific 

It seemed, however, that a rallying 
j point upon the Pacific would be the 
more inspiring. The eastern shore 19 
already somewhat hackneyed and over 
civilised, so that the distractions of 
village life, golf, yachting and society 
may, in some circumstances, inter¬ 
fere with the free and genuineactivi- 
lies of a station. It is undeniable 
that, when a laboratory by the sea 
has acquired the appurtenances and 
refinements of a highly organised in¬ 
stitution, something is lost on the side 
of Nature to counterbalance the gain 
in comfort and conventionality The 
Minnesota Seaside Station, two thou¬ 
sand miles distant from the labora- 
tones of the University of Minneapolis, 
behind the great plains and mountain 
langes, sixty miles from any consider¬ 
able settlement, free from the inAuence 
of morning newspapers, daily mails 
and inquiring tourists, has for its para¬ 
mount source of interest and principal 
springof enthusiasm the sea, and the 
sea alone 

From its site, three miles south of 
the harbour of Port Renfrew, visited 
four times a month by a little coasting 
steamer belonging to the Pacific Navi¬ 
gation Co , the Seaside Station looks 
out directly towards Cape Flattery, To the right roll 
the swells of the open Pacific. To the left, across 
the blue straiis, rise, peak upon peak, the Olympics 
with their glistening glaciers, untrodden summits and 
eternal snows There are few more beautiful spots in 



Fi^ 3— Group of atudenti holding nn emended specimen of the Glanl Kelp, Nrrracfstts 
priabtis The holdla*. is seen hanging down on the right and ihe leaves are held upon 
rhe lefi 


northern latitudes. One feels the magic of the mountains, 
the forest and the sea, and not to be a naturalist in such 
an environment is scarcely possible 

During its first season, there were twenty-mne in at¬ 
tendance at the Station. In 190 2 > the number rose to 
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thirty-eight. Most of the party met at Minneapolis and 
journeyed to the coast in chartered cars which were cut 
off for several days in the mountains both going and 
returning. This enabled those who wished to climb 
some of the peaks in the vicinity oF Banff, Laggan and 
Glacier. The whole region along the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Banff to Mission abnunds in problems for 
alpinists, and there is no betlei climbing in Europe or 
North America than that near Laggan, where Mounts 
Temple, Victoria, Hector, Hungabee and Lefroy, among 
the rest, are a perpetual challenge to the venluresome 
At the Minnesota Seaside Station, three buildings have 
been erected One, a large log boarding house some 
thirty by sixty feet upon Lhe ground and two storeys in 
height, serves as a camp A smaller one storey log house 
is used as a laboratory for zoology, and a two-storey 
frame building, twenty four by forty feet in dimen¬ 
sions, is occupied by elementary and advanced students 
of botany Lecture courses last year were conducted for 
the most part out of doors —either in the forest or upon 
the rocks by the sea Indoor talks in connection wjLh 


enrolled themselves among its members It is, in fact, 
organised somewhat like a club, and while unable to 
compete with the older stations in expenditure, neverthe¬ 
less derives a certain advantage from its community of 
interest and independence 

For the use of Lhe illustrations which accompany this 
article, we aie indebted to the I'opuhu v/*//£<■ Monthly 



Fit. 3 —Kelp covered rorlt at low tide *<ho«inn specimens of Almi, Eurc^n nrul Halu icciun 
in characteristic altitudes 1 iLouhn appears 111 the foreground 


microscopic study of fresh material or around the fire- | 
place in the large living room after dinner were also | 
features of the work, 

Several papers, both of a scientific and popular nature, 
and based upon observations or research at the Minne¬ 
sota Seaside Station, have already been published Some 
of these have Appeared in 11 Minnesota Botanical Studies ” 
and others m 4< Postelsia," the year-book of the StaLion, 
the volume of which for 1901 has recently come from 
the press. 

Many useful phases of marine biological work have not 
yet been, and perhaps never will be, developed at Port 
Renfrew. There is an absence of dredging apparatus. 
No pumps, conduits or artificial aquaria have been 
installed, nor are the buildings supplied with electricity 
or gas. A serviceable steam launch is still one of the 
dreams of thefutureL Unlike most other marine stations, 
the one on the Straits of Fuca has never received any 
gratuities whatever from Government, institution, society '• 
or individual, but has been built and modestly equipped ■ 
entirely through Lhe cooperation of those who have | 
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MR CARNEGIE'S ST ANDREWS ADDRESS 1 

M R CARNEGIE’S rectorial address at St Andrews 
is an interesting study in the psychology of the 
typical business man of modern times, as well as a 
memoir on the conditions of great business, which people 
must read for the sake of the shrewd and acute remarks 
themselves, such ag no statesman or economic student 
Cfd:&fford to overlook The address is written exclusively 
frbm the point of view of a great industrial chief who 
h^B availed himself to the full of the conditions of bust 
ness in the most favoured and wealthy community which 
the world has yet seen—that of the 
United States. He has observed and 
seized the great opportunity for the 
concentration and development of in¬ 
dustry on a large scale which the 
United States lias afforded. A 
large area of complete internal free 
trade, and an active, vigorous and 
rapidly growing population throughout 
this area, have given the United 
States manufacturer for many years 
an unrivalled opportunity for colossal 
arrangements, involving the cheapen¬ 
ing of cost by means ot subdivision of 
labour and the institution of mechan¬ 
ical and automatic processes wherever 
hand labour could be superseded 
This opportunity, properly used, has 
been the occasion of Mi Carnegie's 
gigantic fortune, and it is accordingly 
natural that he should speak of all 
business as conforming to this type, 
so that a community like the United 
States supplies the model for great 
manufacturing business in future The 
cheapness of production once estab¬ 
lished, it is assumed, will enable Lhe 
United States to be the most success¬ 
ful competitors internationally, and 
HriLain accordingly will take a se¬ 
cond place in future, if not a third 
place, wiLh Germany second Naiurally 
also, Mr, Carnegie legards the proiecLionist pohey of 
the United Stales as having contributed to this result 
and given the United States manufacturer the monopoly 
of his large home market Nor is 11 surprising to find 
the ordinary American idea about the economic effect 
of military armaments put forward by Mr Carnegie as 
explaining the backward stale of Europe compared with 
Lhe United States The ideas come from his environ¬ 
ment and history, and the result of their combination 
with Mr Carnegie’s own shrewd observations is ihe 
present most instructive address 

The interest, however, is mainly psychological Econ¬ 
omically, there is nothing really new and true. Adam 
Smith explained long ago Lhe economic gam of the sub¬ 
division of labour, the condition ot manufacturing on a 
large scale, while the practical value of manufacturing on 
a large scale and foi the largest possible market was 
exemplified first of all, not by the American, but by the 
Lancashire manufjeiurer, who had the home market of 

1 A regional iuldr^« delivered to the sLuderUs in ihe Umv-ermy nr SL 
Andrews, Cktober jj, b> Andrew LarmtiL (T and \ Constnblc, 190J ) 
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the British Empire at his command as well as the general 
market of the less civilised nations of the earth. Where 
the United States has gone ahead has been in the special 
business of iron and steel, a development required by the 
more special conditions of industry in the United States, 
and not in every business requiring large markets. Pace 
Mr. Carnegie, also, it does not appear that the pro¬ 
tectionist policy of the United States has favoured the 
development of great manufacturing. In iron and steel 
especially, the advance was favoured by naturally high 
prices attending the great demand for iron and steel, 
which was always producing a shortage in the old 
countries of Europe, especially Great Britain, such as we 
now witness in the United States itself. This recurring 
shortage, apart from the United States tariff, must in¬ 
fallibly have developed naturally the iron and steel 
industry of the United States, though Mr. Carnegie and 
others might have realised smaller fortunes than they 
have done in the process. As to Europe being over¬ 
weighted in any way by military armaments, there is an 
obvious want of connection between the effect and the 
alleged cause. Extravagant expenditure is, of course, one 
reason why one community Or individual should ac¬ 
cumulate wealth at a lower rate than another community 
or individual, but extravagant expenditure on military 
objects has precisely the same effect, and no other, as 
any other kind of extravagance. Overbuilding, excessive 
outlay on dress or carnages, outlay on churches or 
theatres, are, or may be, forms of expenditure in which 
nations or individuals may indulge to their hurt as well 
as in armies and navies. Nor can the American com¬ 
munity throw stones at any other community in this 
matter, as extravagance is one of the American’s special 
vices, and there is one conspicuous case of this ex¬ 
travagance in the remarkable pension list which has 
grown up since the Civil War, and affects them eco¬ 
nomically much as a great debt or great expenditure 
on army and navy would affect them Besides, when 
analysed, however great the outlay may be, the main¬ 
tenance of armies and navies does not add to the cost of 
production in other industries in any country. The 
expense of these “ luxuries,” let us call them, is a deduc¬ 
tion from the earnings of the community, so that there is, 
Pro tanto , less to spend on other things , but the cost of 
producing these other things is not concerned. 

While making these observations on Mr. Carnegie’s 
theories, we cannot but agree with his view that the 
primacy of Great Britain as an economic unit is passing 
to the United States. The economic force of the United 
States is obviously the greatest single force of that kind ; 
and the preponderance of the United States is increasing 
This is no new idea. Mr. Gladstone and many others 
long ago pointed out how modern industrial forces were 
tending People should weigh well, however, what Mr 
Carnegie has to say in his own department as to the 
approaching exhaustion of the iron ores of Great Britain, 
a matter of common knowledge to those interested. 
Great industrial changes must follow this impending 
change More interesting and surprising even is Mr. 
Carnegie’s anticipation as to the exhaustion of the United 
States supplies themselves “Even the United States,” 
he says, “ nas a proved supply of first class ore only for 
sixty to seventy years, ana a reserve of inferior grades 
which may keep her supplied for thirty years longer, say 
for a century in all, unless the rate of consumption be 
greaily increased The enormous extent of territory in 
the republic over which ore can hopefully be looked for 
encourages the belief that new deposits are sure to be 
found.” Germany, it is added, has the most enduring 
supply, although its ore is not nearly so rich as the 
American. ■ All this points to great economic changes 
even more far reaching than what is implied by the 
exhaustion of iron ore in Great Britain only 

With many other observations, there must also be 
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agreement, especially as to the importance of home 
markets, the diminishing importance of foreign trade and 
the like. There is, in truth, no distinction in essence 
between home and foreign markets. The proper dis¬ 
tinction is between near, less near and distant markets 
which are all in their nature the same, the availability 
and accessibility in each case varying with every variety 
of goods and every variation in the conditions of trans¬ 
portation. Other things being equal, there is, of course, 
more exchange between near than between distant 
markets, and there are many goods and services where 
the exchanges are necessarily loqal. 

The one weak point in the address is really what is 
said about the effect of European armaments, upon 
which comment has already been made It may be ad¬ 
mitted that, so far as there is insecurity and fear of 
invasion, Europe is politically less advantageously placed 
than the United States, and European business is, pro 
tantOy checked. But in itself, mill tary expenditure is no 
worse than any other expenditure, and so far Europe is 
not handicapped in the race We should like to throw 
out also for the consideration of Mr Carnegie and other 
Americans whether they are not living in a fool's paradise 
so far as their supposed safety from invasion is con¬ 
cerned. If the United States fleet were to be defeated 
by a European Power, say by Germany, and circum¬ 
stances were otherwise favourable, the lerntory of the 
States would not be safe from invasion Descents upon 
the coast such as England was able to make in the War 
of Independence and in the war of 1812 might be 
repeated, and even a more serious invasion attempted. 
The American boast of their freedom from European 
militarism is one which it is not quite wise or safe to 
make R G 


THE JUBILEE OF LORD LISTER 

N December 9, 1852, just fifty years ago, Joseph, 
now Lord, Lister passed his examination and was 
admitted -a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
thereby becoming a member of the medical profession 
The jubilee of such an event abroad would have been 
made the occasion of a congratulatory address and of 
the compilation of a notable “ Festschrift” to the honour 
of the great master of antiseptic surgery. Here we do 
things differently, and it has been reserved for the 
British Medical Journal to issue a Lister Jubilee number, 
in which eminent men of various nationalities give their 
appreciation of Lister’s life-work 

Von Bergmann, of Berlin, contributes some remarks 
upon the use of iodoform gauze in operations upon the 
cavities of the body , Lucas-Championmisre, of Pans, 
writes on Listerian methods of the present and of the 
future , and Oscar Bloch, of Copenhagen, upon the anti¬ 
septic system in Denmark ; while von Mikulicz-Radecki, 
of Breslau, gives a contribution upon the treatment of 
fractured patella Among the British contributors, 
Ogston, of Aberdeen, and Hector Cameron, of Glasgow, 
discuss the influence of Listerism upon military surgery 
and upon the evolution of modem surgery respectively, 
Watson Cheyne, of London, discusses' Listensin and the 
development of operative surgery, while Annandale, of 
Edinburgh, writes pleasantly of early days, and Chiene, 
also of the Scotch capital, gives an account of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary from 1869 to 1877—that is 
to say, during the time Lister held the chair of clinical 
surgery there. It is a hotable number devoted to a 
notable man. 

Although it is as the founder of antiseptic surgery that 
Lister’s name will descend to posterity, his other achieve¬ 
ments must not be forgotten. Into surgery he introduced 
many valuable methods of operative procedure and also 
the use of the catgut ligature, and his contributions to the 
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pathology of inflammation, the nature and mechanism of 
blood coagulation and the bacteriology of fermentation 
would alone entitle him to a place among the “Scientific 
Worthies.’’ A characteristic trait of a great personality 
must have struck all those who had the privilege of work* 1 
ing under Lister ; this was his intense regard for the j 
welfare of his patients. The writer well remembers Lord j 
Lister's distress at some mishap which befell a patient, 1 
unforeseen at the time, but which, in the light of after 
events, might have been preventable 

Lord Lister’s great experience has been called into 
requisition at least twice in recent years to aid the 
deliberations of those in whose hands the health of His 
Majesty the King has been entrusted, once when he was j 
Prince of Wales and secondly in his recent severe illness 
Lastly, as chairman of the King's Hospital Fund, he 
still continues his benefits to humanity. His vanous con¬ 
tributions to science and the honours bestowed upon him 
have already been detailed in Naiuke, but it may be 
mentioned that this year he has been the recipient of the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society and of the Order of 
Merit. R. T Hkns i 1 it 


NOTES. 

TliC First Lord of the Treasury has appointed a committee to 
inquire and report as to the administration by the Meteorological 
Council of the existing Parliamentary grant, and .is to whether 
any changes in its apportionment are desirable in 11 le 
interests of meteorological science, and to make any further 
recommendations which may occur to them, with a view to in- 
creasing the utility of that grant The committee will consist of — 
the Right lion. Sir ITerltert L Maxwell, Hart , M P , (chair¬ 
man), Mr J Dewar, M.P , Sir W. de W Abney, KCB, 
F.U S , Sir F. Hopwood, KC H , Board of Trade, Sir T. II 
Kllloti, KCB, Board of Agriculture, Dr. R V Glazebrook, 

F R S , Mr I L Heath, Treasury, and Dr J Larmor, F R S j 
Mr G L BarsLow, of the Treasury, will act as secretary to the 
committee. 1 

ANNOUNfkMKNT has now been made of the Nobel prize 
awards this year The awards include the following for science — 
Medicine, Major Ronald Ross, School of Tropical Medicine, 
Liverpool; chemistry, Prof. Emil Fischer, Berlin, physics, 
divided between Prof Lorenz, Lejden, and Prof Zeeman, 
Amsterdam. 

Dr Bordas, assistant-director of the Paris Municipal 1 
Laboratory, has been awarded the Lacaze prize for his inves¬ 
tigations in connection with typhoid fever The prize is 
worth 400/. 

Dr T K Rose has been appointed chemist and assayer in 
the Royal Mint, in succession to the late Sir W C Roberts- 
Auslen, K C B., F R S 

Dr Sven Hedin delivered an address before the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society at Edinburgh on Tuesday Sir 
John Murray, who presided, announced that Lhc council had 
awarded Dr Hedin the Livingstone memorial gold medal fur 
the distinguished services which he had rendered to science by 
his explorations in Central Asia. 

Wr regret to see in the Athenaeum the announcement of the 
death of Prof. J Wislicenus, professor of chemistry at 
Leipzig University, 

Colonel Sir T H Hoiihch has been appointed Knight 
Commander of the Order qf St Michael and St. George for 
services in connection with the Chile-Argentine Boundary 
Tribunal. 
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According to the Pans correspondent of the Timex, Prof. 
Lacroix, the head of the French Scientific Mission at Martinique, 
has reported that owing to Lhe undermining of the point of the 
cone formed in the crater of Mont PcIlc, masses of materia# 
have rolled down in the direction of White River, completely 
choking it. The ashes which filled the lower valley at a distance 
of six kilometres from the crater had still a temperature of more 
than ioo Q C. a week after they had been projected from the 
volcano. 

WE regret to have to announce lhe death of Dr Antonio- 
d’Achiardi, of Pisa, in his sixty fourth year Dr d’Achiardi 
wax born and educated at Pisa, and had occupied the chair of 
mineralogy and geology in the University there since lhc year 
1876. lie was the author of treatises on both mineralogy and 
petrology, and published numerous memoirs, many of them rela¬ 
tive to the mineralogy of Tuscany Prof d’Achiardi was an 
, honorary member of the Mineralugical Society of this country 

THk following announcements of deaths, from yesterday’s 
Time j, will be read with regret by many men of science — Prof. 
Millardet, professor of botany, first at Nancy and afterwards at 
1 Bordeaux, where his researches checked the ravages of the phyl¬ 
loxera —Privy Councillor von Kupffer, professor of anatomy ai 
the University of Munich —Major Walter Reed, one of the fore¬ 
most bacteriologists and pathologists of Lhe IJ nited Stales During 
the Spanish war he was a member of the board to investigate 
typhoid fever in the army Later, ht made several Lnps to 
Cuba and was on duty in Havana studying Lhe diseases of the 
island as a member of Lhe board to investigate Lhc causes of 
yellow/ever As the result of investigations, the conclusion was 
arrived at that yellow fever is conveyed by a certain variety of 
mosquito, which, by its bile, introduces the disease into the 
blood of non immunes, Sanitary measures for the destruction 
of the insect and for the screening of infected persons were al 
once put into effect in Havana, with the result that for more 
than a year no case of yellow fever has been developed there 

The thirtieth annual dinner of Lhe old students of the Royal 
School of Mines will be held on Tuesday, February 3, IQ03, at 
lhe Hotel Cecil. The chair will be taken by Mr. A C. 
Claudel Tickets caq be obtained from Mr. D A. Louis, 77 
ShirDml Gardens, London, W 

The fiflh International Congress of Applied Chemistry will 
be opened in Berlin on May 31, 1903 Prof Clemens 
Winkler will be honorary president, and Prof OLto N Witt, 
the president of the German committee, will oempy the chair. 
Dr H T Unttmger is now atLively engaged in securing the 
cooperation of British men of science There will be iwelve 
secLions in all, al which every branch of pure and applied 
chemistry will l>e discussed 

THE annual meeting of the Geographical Association will be 
held on Friday, |anuaiy q, 1903, At 3 30 p m , in the College 
of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, W C The presi¬ 
dent, Mr Douglas W Freshfidd, will be in the chair, and will 
give an address There will also be an address on the Austral¬ 
asian Commonwealth, by Sir John A Cockburn, K C M G , 
and an exhibition of maps, views and diagrams by lantern pro- 
| jections.'illustralive of the Ordnance Survey maps, by Mr. A W. 
Andrews 

The success of the general meeting of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, held last April, established most satisfactorily 
the claim that the interests of useful knowledge in lhe United 
States may be greatly promoted by holding an annual general 
meeting of the Society It was therefore decided to hold a 
second meeting, and in accordance with this resolution the meet¬ 
ing will take place on April 2 and 3, 1903* A strong and 
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representative comotitlee was appointed to make tbe necessary 
arrangements, the chairman being Prof George F. Barker, and 
secretary Mr I Minis Hays. 

The commission appointed a year ago by the legislature of 
New York tu investigate anti report upon the advisability of 
the State establishing an clecincal laboratory will probably 
report, says the EUctmal World t in favour of establishing 
such an institution, which will also serve as a standardisation 
bureau. It is reported that the ronuiiisflion has learned that 
the amount of capital in New York State directly interested in 
ihe development and use of electricity is 1,680,590,290 dollars, 
made Up of 217,974,695 dollars, representing the capitalisation 
of the companies engaged in the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus, and 1,462,615,595 dollars, the capitalisation of the 
companies involving the use of electricity 

A pe rn 10'; to be presented to the council of Lhe Chemical 
Society is now being circulated among Fellows of that body for 
signature, in which it is suggested that the council should 
take the opportunity afforded by the approaching resignation 
of the senior secretary. Pro/. W, ft Dunstan, of limiting the 
period during which this office may be held, and so afford to 
the younger Fellows of the Society “an opportunity of gaining 
experience in this honourable official position " It is pointed 
out that such a limitation 15 already in force at the Royal 
Society. 

A MHEriNi'of the Imperial Vaccination League was held on 
Friday last, under the presidency of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land The report was read by Mrs Garrett Anderson, and it 
stated that the League would supply literature on the subject of 
vaccination for distribution, and that a body of lecturers would 
he organised to give addresses on the subject of smallpox and Ihe 
protection which vaccination affords. In proposing the adoption 
of (he report, the chairman referred to the extremely small fear 
of complications arising from vaccination now that calf lympjl 
it used The Bishop of Stepney, in seconding, remarked thv 
educational work by the League was necessary in order to 
counteract the influence of societies opposed to vaccination 
Sir Michael Foster, in moving the election of the executive 
committee, slated that an important point to consider was 
whether the sanitary authorities were the right ones to administer 
Ihe Acts relating to the health of the people 

Al the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, 
held at Hull on December io, Mr. W. Denison Roebuck was 
presented with a handsome testimonial in recognition of his past 
services as secretary of the Union and editor of the A Tatmatist 
The presentation took the form of a beautifully illuminated ad¬ 
dress, in book form, and a clock and bronzes. References were 
made by many speakers to the ability with which Mr Roebuck 
had worked in the interests of ihe Union. The presidential 
address was afterwards delivered by Mr. P F Kendall, his sub¬ 
ject being " Problems in the Distribution of Animals and 
Plants " The new secretary is Mr T Sheppard, of the 
Municipal Museum, Hull, and the Naturalist will in future bp 
edited by Mr, Sheppard and Mr. T. W„ Woodhead, of Hud¬ 
dersfield. The president for 1903 is Mr. Roebuck, and Mr 
J. II. Howarth is the treasurer 

The Zoological Society of New York has acquired the 
Aquarium, which stands in Battery Park, New York City It 
has been transferred to the SocieLy by the City upon terms 
which provide for ihe entire control and management of Lhe 
Aquarium by the SocieLy and for an adequate maintenance of 
it by the City The Society has appointed Mr. Charles H. 
-Townahend, late of the United States Fish Commission, as 
director of the Aquarium With him will be associated an 
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advisory committee of experts, and the Aquarium will be 
managed by the Society In the same manner as the Zoological 
Park. 

Dr J W B Gunning, Director of the Pretoria Museum 
and Zoological Gardens, sends us a long list of the additions to 
the menagerie of that institution which have been made during 
recent months. Amongst them is the celebrated lioness 
"Beauty," commonly called "Kruger's Lion," whieh was 
originally presented by the late Mr, Rhodes to the Pretoria 
Gardens in 1899 and returned to the donor by Mr. Kruger's 
orders, Mr Rhodes then gave it to the Zoological Society of 
London, in whose gardens it remained for two yearB At the 
special request of Lhe authorities at Pretoria, lhe lioness was 
sent back there in July last, Mr Rhodes’s executors having 
signified their approval of this being done. 

By the death of Mr Henry Stopes, the science of prehistoric 
archneology has lost an enthusiastic student and an indefatigable 
collector. By profession Mr Stopes was an engineer, and he 
more particularly interested himself in Palaeolithic implements 
viewed from the standpoint of a practical mechanic. He 
amassed an enormous collection of Paleolithic implements of 
all sorts, rightly judging that long senej were all important in 
scientific study He held that more could usually be learned 
from a rude or from an imperfect or unfinished implement than 
from the Lypical finished product, and thus he eagerly collected 
the 11 wasters ” and the ruder and unfinished forms In a short 
paper published in the Journal of lhe Anthropological Institute 
(vol. xxix , 1899, p 302), he announced the discovery of 
Nfritina Juvtalt/ts, with a Pleistocene fauna and worked flints 
in high terrace gravels of the Thames valley, and in lhe follow¬ 
ing volume of the same Journal (p 299) he published a paper 
on " Unclassified Worked Flints," illustrated by numerous 
Specimens 

The following candidates have been nominated for the 
Fellowship of the Realc Aceademia del Lincei —As correspond¬ 
ing Fellows, FroL Beccan, Donati, Lustig, Parona, Pascal 
and Venturi ; as foreign Fellows, Profs. Lorentz, Thal£n, 
de Vries, Wiesner and Zeuihen The Academy has been 
singularly unfortunate in its loss during the summer recess of 
the four ordinary Fellows General Annibale Ferrcro, Prof 
Adolfo Targioni-Toztetli, Prof. Alfonso Cossaand Prof. Riccardo 
Felici, one corresponding Fellow, Prof. Magnaghi, and, on the 
list of foreign Fellows, Profs Faye and Virchow. General 
Annibale Ferrcro took a prominent part from the outset in the 
work of the International Geodetic Association. He held office 
in 1S72 as head of the geodetic division of the Italian Military 
Topographical Institution, m 1893 as director of the Military 
Geographical Institution, from 1873-83 as secretary, and from 
1883 as president, of the Royal Geodetic Commission for Italy, 
from 1891 to 1897 as vice-president of the Permanent Commis¬ 
sion of the International Geodetic Association, and from 1897 
until his death as president of the Association itself. Prof. 
Adolfo Targiom-Tozzetti started his career as a botanist, but in 
1S66 was elected to the chair of comparative anatomy and 
invertebrate zoology at Florence In 1875, he was appointed 
director of the newly-formed Department of Agricultural 
Entomology at Florence. His most important writings are 
on entomological subjects, and include papers on the 
luminous organs of the Italian "lucciole,” the classifica¬ 
tion of the Orthoptera and the vine diseases oldium and 
phylloxera. Alfonso Coasa was first assistant lecturer at Pavia 
in materia medica and botany; he subsequently held an 
appointment there as professor of chemistry and director of the 
Technical Institution; from 1B66 to 1&71 he was principal 
of a new technical institution at Udine, and then at Turin he 
held various posts, culminating in 1882 in a chair of chemistry 
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; D ibe Engineering School of Valentino, Hia writings deal 
with agricultural chemistry, mineralogy and electro-chemistry, 
and hi* name has been perpetuated in the mineral Cossaite. 

Mr. E- Ernest Lowe, curator of the Plymouth Museum and 
Art Gallery, sends a description and sketch of a portion of a 
mammalian tooth found by Mr F Leslie Sara, of Yelverton, 
in a cave in the Mendip Hills, Somersetshire. Mr Lowe 
has identified the object, the greatest length of which is 
nearly bix inches, as the terminal portion of one of the lower 
canine teeth of Hippopotamus ampktbuts “ The grinding 
surface of the tooth,” he remarks, "is closely striated, and in 
the centre the striu'e are so close and deep as to form a distinct 
groove, whereas all the recent hippopotamus teeth I have been 
able to examine have a smooth grinding surface At the point 
of the tooth, the enamel is chipped as if from a blow, At first 
sight, the specimen appears to have been cut from fhe complete 
tooth with a modern saw, but I am assured it is exactly as 
found. The cut end was exposed on the surface of the clayey 
ground ” Mi. Lowe suggests that Ihe tooth is a prehistoric flint- 
flaker or axe-head of a unique character, but an authority to 
whom we have submitted the matter informs us that fossil 
hippopotamus tusks exhibit a structure exactly similar to that 
described by our correspondent. It is due to disintegration of 
the ivory along Lhe lines of growth 

IN the Journal of the Society of Arts for December 5, Lhere 
s a paper by Mr. Alfred Watkins on some aspects of photo 
graphic development, setting forth the methods of work that 
have become associated with the author’s name A few 
observations recorded appear to be new, as, for example, that 
an increase of iodide in a rapid emulsion may increase the 
multiplying factor for development, and that a IiLtle iodide of 
potassium in the developer causes the image to appear almost 
as quickly at the back of the plate as at the front The 
tendency appears to 1)2 to find new circumstances that interfere 
with the most usual course of events in development, anil from 
the discussion that followed the paper we gather LhaL at least 
some authorities still regard Mr Watkins's generalisations n.9 of 
rather too sweeping a character 

Dr, G Heli mann has recently published the sixth of his 
useful discussions of Lhe rainfall of the Prussian States, prepared 
at the request of the German Meteorological Office The part 
now in question refers to the Provinces of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Hanover ; the annual distribution of rainfall is clearly 
delineated, as before, on a coloured map showing the amounts 
for each 50 millimetres from 450 to 1400, and upwards, with an 
inset exhibiting the interesting values for the district of the 
llartz Mountains. Particular attention is given to the greatest 
falls in one day, and shorter intervals, as being of considerable 
utility to engineers and others The variations in the annual 
amounts at the same localities are, as usual, very considerable, 
and depend upon laws of which lutle ia known at present, the 
rainfall of a wet year being occasionally double Lhe amount of 
that in a dry year. 

We have received vol. xL of Deutsche rfbersteische meteorolo- 
gisthe Beobaihtungtn , published by the Deutsche Seewarte, 
containing the meteorological observations made in German 
East Africa, collected and discussed by Dr H Maurer The 
observations were made at thirty-three stations , some of them 
date back as far as 1894, and some have been published in 
other places. Although Lhe senes is not complete and the 
observations are acknowledged to be not all of the same quality, 
they give, in the main features, a useful representation of the 
climate of a large district hitherto but little known. In bringing 
the data together in one volume, by very carefully collating 
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them on the most approved plan and by giving full particulars 
of the stations and instruments, the Seewirte has rendered a 
great service to meteorological science. 

Mr Fkemcrii J CltHsm rk describes, m the fo\n nal of the 
Ouekett Microscopical Club, a simple form of reflecting 
polanser If consists of a single glas^ reflecting surface fixed at 
a constant angle of 33 J with the axis of the microscope in the 
position commonly occupied by the mirror, and capable of 
rotation about that axis without varying the inclination The 
author points out the advantage of the mere ised field as 
compared with that obtained with a moderate sized Nicol’s 
prism 

Tun November issue of the Journal of the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute contains an interesting piper on the conversion of amor¬ 
phous carbon to graphite, by Mr F J. Fil/Gerald, chemist 
to the Acheson Graphite Cumpuiy The paper is largely 
historical, the experiment s of Despreiz, Htrthelol, Moissanand 
oLhcra bung described in some dctnl 

Shurilv after Lhe great Indian earthquake of June 12, 1897, 
a duplex pendulum seismograph was erected at Shillong, a town 
lying just within the epicentral area of the earthquake The 
records of this instrument from .August, 1897, to the end of 1901 
have recently been examined by Mr K 1) Oldham in order to 
ascertain if any traces of tidal influence were to be detected in 
the occurrence of shocks in what at that lime was an extremely 
unstable portion of the earth's crust Mr Oldham arrives at 
the following conclusions, which, however, he regards as 
provisional and requiring verified ion from 1 inure i rttndcd senes 
of observations lhere is, in the firrt place, .1 large variation 
in the diurnal distribution of earthquakes, maxima of frequency 
occurring between 10 and II pm and between 6 and 7am 
Superimposed on this large but unexplained variation in 
frequency^ there is a smaller variation, which has the ippearAnce 
of being due to the tidal stresses set up by the aLtracliunof Lhe sun. 
Also, if this smaller variation is really due to tidal stresses, then 
the horizontal stress is mudi more ellieieit than the vertical 
stress, and the eftrcl is le^s due to the amount of the stress than 
to the rate and range of its variation 

A reconnaissance SUK\ h\ of Jebel Garra and the oasis of 
Kurkur, which lie to the west of Assuan and the first cataract 
on the Nile, has b“en made by Dr John Ball (Survey Depart¬ 
ment, Public Works Ministry, Cairo, 1902) Jebel Garra (540 
metres above sea level) is a huge, flat-topped hill capped by 
Eocene limestone, which stands on the margin of the plateau 
and scarps of Upper Cretaceous straLa bordering the Kurkur 
Oasis. These overlook the low, undulating country formed of 
Nubian sandstone which occupies the intervening desert, where 
much blown sand occurs The Kurkur Oasis is formed by the 
confluence of several wadies or drainage-channels, which have 
no outlet, and it contains two wells There is little hope of the 
oasis being able to maintain more than a few human being i, and 
at present there are no residents. The water occurs at an 
altitude of 3J0 metres, and it appears to he derived rather from 
local rain water, which drains Lhrough the Cretaceous white lime¬ 
stone, than from any more permanent underground supply 

An analysis by Mr Radchfife Hall of the volcinic dust which 
fell at Darbadoes on October 16 agrees in a general way with 
Dr. Pollard's analysis of the dust of May 7 (see NATURE, 
June 5). The material analysed by Mr Hill contained rather 
more alumina and alkalis than that analysed by Dr. Pollard, 
and less magnesia , facts which point to the conclusion that 
felspar and possibly also glass are more abundant in the 
October than in the May dust. 
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A joint commission appointed by the Royal Society and the 
London School of Tropical Medicine has been investigating the 
African sleeping sicknen This disease, endemic in the Congo 
basin, has recently been spreading eastwards with griat rapidity, 
causing a terrible mortality. Of the commistioner-S, Dr Christie 
an 1 Dr. Low (Craggy research student of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine) are returning home, but Dr. Castellani 
is remaining to complete his investigations, The latter has 
isolated a streptococcus w'nch seems to be th; specific cause of 
the disease. The tide of the Ftlarla perstans as the causative 
agent has been disproved by the commission 

A number of cases of serious an re mi a having occurred in the 
Drilcoalh mine, Cornwall, an inquiry was instituted by the Home 
Office into the cause of the affection Dr. Haldane, with whom 
Was afterwards associated Dr. Boycott, made the interesting 
discovery that the condition was one of ankylostomiasis, which 
is due to the presence of an intestinal parasite, the Atikylo- 
stomnm dmodenalc This disease is almost confined to tropical 
countries, Lhough it was met with among lhe navvies employed 
in the piercing of the St. G ithard runnel. D mbtless, in the 
present instance, some of the miners who had been working 
abroad contracted the disease and brought Lhe infection home 
with them. 

In the December number of the Entomologist , Mr. E. 
Bagwell-Purefoy gives further information with regard Lo the 
successful introduction of the brimstone butter fly into Tipperary, 
which was accomplished in 1894, after its feeding-plants had 
been planted a few years previously in the county Thii butterfly 
—the Gonepteryx rhamni of some authors and the Collar rhamni 
of others—is found at Killarney and has been reported from 
Wicklow, but is not a native of any other part of Ireland. In 
1&96, the colony of Tipperary was found to be in a flourishing 
condition, and in 1901 and the present year had still furlher 
multiplied. During the past summer, Mr. Purefoy has attempted 
to introduce the handsome Mediterranean brimstone G, (or C .) 
cUopatra into lhe same district—an experiment which will be 
watched with inlerest. 

In the September issue of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy, Miss A. M. Fields records the results of experiments 
made with a view of ascertaining the cause of the hostilny lo 
one another displayed by different colonies of ants of Lhe same 
species, and likewise the influence of light of different colours 
on ihese insects. The chief cause of the hostility of one colony 
to another appears to be a difference of odour accompanied by a 
difference in the age of the individuals composing the two 
colonics. As regards colours, it is inferred that ants are able to 
distinguish wme of these, but may have no preference for one 
ihore than another. Also that these insects gradually lose their 
natural dislike of light by exposure to its influence 

The remarkable differences in the life-history of different 
colonies of an American land-planarian ( Planana mamlata) 
form the subject of a paper by Mr W C. Curtis lii a recent 
issue (vol xxk. No. 7) of the Proceedings of the Boston (USA) 
Natural History Society. In cerlain localities, the creature ap¬ 
parently reproduces its kind exclusively by fusion, while in 
others sexual reproduction occurs There are yet other districts 
in which both modes take place. It is suggested that the 
asexual may replace the sexual mode of reproduction in the 
same individuals, but lo confirm or disprove this, an extended 
period of o^rvation is essential. 

The third volume of Mr W S Taggart’s "Cotton Spinning’' 
(Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd ) has reached a second edition. 
The first two volumes deal with the preparing processes in 
Qouon spinning, while this pirt takes up the subject of spinning 
and the preparation of yams Necessary additions have been 
made to the new edition so os to bring Lhe book up to date. 
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IN the Christmas number of Photography , Messrs. 1 lliffe and 
Sons, Ltd,, have presented us with an excellent and Inexpen¬ 
sive publication, printed on good paper aud studded with 
numerous fine illustrations by various processes This number 
has set itself the task of reviewing and displaying the most 
choice samples that have been Bhown to the public at the tWo 
great exhibitions held at Lhe New and Dudley Galleries this- 
year A short but interesting monograph accompanies each 
illustration, drawing the reader’s attention to the chief points. 
The publishers seem Lo have spared no pains to make the pro¬ 
duction, a? a whole, high class in every respect, and the book wilt 
be found useful and valuable as illustrating types of subjects and 
treatments which are utilised and cultivated at the present time 

The additions to Lhe Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Ring-tailed Coati {Nasua mja) from South 
America, presented by Mr. E Biebsr ; a Banded Ichneumon 
(Crossarchus fastaius) from Mozambique, presented by Mr~ 
F D Samuel , a Raven {Corvus torax) British, presented by 
Mrs Rose Haig Thomas; a Douglass’s Horned Lizard 
(Phrynosoma douglassi ) from lhe Rocky Mountains, presented 
by Mr. C W H Doubler , a Hog Deer (Cervus pomnns ) born 
in the Gardens. 

Erha'IUM—I n letter on p 126, col. 2, 1 45, for "red 

out ” read “ red ” 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Comet 1902 b (Giacohivi) —Further observations of this 
comet have been communicated to the Astrononnsike 
Nachnchfen (No - 3H33) 

Mr. C V Pechule, of Copenhagen, made the following 
observation on December 3- — 

I4h 38m 2CH MT Copenhagen - im 22s 00 afl = 

+ T 5d" 7 “ (app ) =7h 17m 26s 56 0 (app ) - 
-I D 51' 18" o, faint, 12th magnitude, small, diffuse. 

New Variabie Stars —Algol Portable, 20, 1902, Cygm 
—From photographs obtained by M S Blakjo, Madame 
Ccraski has found that the star having the position (1855) 
a = 2lh oin 44s. 6, 5=+45 0 1 1 ' 53", is a variable, and a 

further examination of ten plates indicates that it is a variable 
of the Algol lype 

18, 1902, Coronae —Mr. Thomas Anderson has observed 
that lhe star having the approximate position R A = l6h. 
10m 3, Dec = + 38° 8', (1855), has been rapidly decreasing in 
brightness during November 

The following magnitudes have been observed —November 1, 

8 5 , November 7, 8 7 , November iS, 92; November 21, 9*3. 

19, 1902, Pega\r. — Mr. Anderson also records the variability 
of the sLar having the position R A = 2ih. 57m 8, Dec - 
+ 34 0 25' (1855) At maximum, its magnitude is midway between 

9 1 and 9 9, whilst at minimum it is only o 2m brighter than a 
neighbouring nth-magnitude star It4 period is seven months 
{Astronomische Nachttthten, No 3831) 

Hrhschei’s Nebuious Regions ok iiir Heavens.—D r 
Isaac Roberts has recently completed his photographic survey 
of lhe fifty-two regions of the heavens described by William 
Hersehel, in his paper “The Construction of the Heavens" 
{PhiL 7 ians , 1811), as exhibiting extensive diffused nebulosity, 
and has communicated ]he results of this survey Lo the Royal 
Astronomical Society {The Obseivafory, No. 325). 

U'ing a 20 inch reflector and a 5-inch Cooke lens to obtain 
simultaneous photographs, he has obtained negatives showing 
stars of magnitude 16 17 with the former, and of magnitude 
14-15 with the latter instrument, thus securing images of objects 
at least as faint as those shown by Uerachel’s telescopes 

These photographs show that in forty-eight cases out of the 
fifty-two (here is no trace of the extensive diflused nebulosity 
described by Herschel. On the remaining four, there is nebulosity 
which forms parts of three extensive nebulous clouds, which, 
however, Herschel could not have seen in so complete a form 
as they are shown on the photographs. 

New Minor Planets — Prof. Max Wolf announces, m 
No 3831 of the AstroHomisch* Nachnchfen, the discovery of 
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nine new minor planeLs. Three of these were found on a plate 
taken by Prof. Wolf on November 20, three others on a plate 
taken by Mr. Dugan on November 21, and the remaining 
three were found on a plate secured by Prof. Wolf on 
November 21 

Elements and Ei-hemlris ok Comet 1902 d —M G 
Fayet, of the Pans Observatory, has computed the following 
elements and ephemens for the orbit of the new comet, from 
observations made on December j, 5 and 8 — 

T = 1903 March 13 976 M T Pans 

* = 1*9 52 40) 

SI = 117 39 21 I 


* ^ 43 S3 9 1 
log q = o 45401 J 
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An observation was made on December rod ijh 37111, oat 
Heidelberg by M Couxvomer, and gave the fallowing position 
for the comet —loS u 47' 12", - o u 48' 15", and this gives a 
correction to Fayel's ephemens of -2s. and + o'6 (Kiel 
Circular, No 55) 

“Companion ro ‘The Obshiy a tori,' iqoj "—This annual 
collection of elements and ephemendes, just published, contains 
its usual excellent lisl of tables and information in regard to the 
astronomical phenomena which will take place during the coming 
year 

The-information concerning the various meteor showers and 
double stars is supplied by Messrs Denning and Maw respect 
ively, and M Loewyhas again contributed advance proofs from 
which the variable-star ephemcrides have been compiled 
The latter show a considerable increase in number this year 


JUPITER AND HIS GREAT RED SPOT 

'T'HOUGH JupiLer has been unfavourably placed for European 
observers during the present year, his surface markings have 
been extremely interesting, of great variety and in plentiful 
numbers The English climate, even at its best, can scarcely 
be said to suit astronomical work in an eminent degree, but its 
characteristics in 1902 have proved unusually bad, in fact, 
atmosphenc conditions have combined wub the low position 
of the planet to render observations difficult, and they have 
generally had to be pursued with definition of very inferior 
quality The seeing has been recorded as “ very good " on six 
nights only out of seventy five, and in 1901 the result was 
equally disappointing, for the image was really sharp and satis¬ 
factory on five mghts only out of seventy one ; buL in 1901 ihe 
planet was about 5 0 lower (Dec. 23 0 S ) than in 1902 (Dec 
iS" S ), and though the difference is not great, it ought to have 
operated strongly in favour of the present year had other 
circumstances been equal 

The most noteworthy incident in connection with recent 
studies of Jupiter is to be found in a very pronounced acceler¬ 
ation of motion in the great red spot This first made itself 
evident in 1901;, but it has been intensified during ihe past 
summer. For about twenty-three years, uninterruptedly, this 
singular marking had exhibited a constantly increasing retard¬ 
ation, which caused its rotation period to lengthen from about 
9 b 55 m J4». to nearly gh 55m 423. Butin 1901 it declined 
■ogh 55 m - 4*8 , and during Lhe present year the rate has been 
about 9h. 5 S ,n ‘ 39 i s And this increase of velocity has been 
contemporary with the outbreak of a large, irregular or multiple 
marking of a dusky hue, in the same latitude of the planet. 
This nr# object, apparently first seen in May, 1901, has shown 
a ro'anon period of gh 55m. iB« • which corresponds with that 
"f the south temperate current. It seems a probable conjecture 
that the presence of the marking just referred to may have forced 
the red spot along at a more rapid rate than that which it 
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exhibited in previous years In June, July and August of the 
present year, the red spot was almost surrounded by the material 
of the new marking, and the quicker motion of the Utter may 
well have accelerated the movement of the former But no 
certain conclusion can be arrived at, though the facts are signifi¬ 
cant and suggestive Possibly the phenomena alluded to may have 
been practically coincident in date, but devoid uf any physical 
relationship And in this connection it will be useful to 
remember that the red spot has always l»een situated in a 
stream flowing along with much greater celerity than the rate ul 
its own motion 

In September, the mattrial nf the new marking had passed to 
the preceding (W ) s>ide of the red spot, and hcucc it was 
expected that ihe accelerated motion of the Utter would cease, 
but the differences in motion have been comparatively slight, so 
that errors of observation make it unsafe to form definite con¬ 
clusions It will be advisable when the planet disappears from lhe 
evening sky in January next to colled all the transit times of the 
red spot recorded during ihe present appariLion, as it inay Lhen be 
possible to determine with accuracy the extent of the acceleration 
and ihe variation in Us rate; if any, during the summer and 
autumn If a large number of observations are furthcoming, it 
will be desirable to group Lhein into monthly or bi-monthly 
periods and ascertain the mean longitude of the spot for each of 
llu'se, when lhe rate of its drift will be seen and the errors of 
individual IransiLs practically obliterated 

At Bristol, the following estimated transits have been obtained 
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During Lhe present year, a number of white and dark spots have 
been visible on the north side of Lhe nouh equatorial belt, and 
Lhe mean roLaliun period of these has been about ten seconds less 
than that shown by Lhe red spot A new belt has lately formed 
on the northern side of the spots alluded 10. The equatorial 
current of lhe planet has been moving, as nearly as possible, at 
the same rate as during 1901, for the mean rotation of twenty four 
spots is about 9I1. 50m, 29s There has been an abundance of 
slow-moving N and N N temperate markings, but these have 
seldom been well seen owing to the confused definition 

W F Denninc. 


SOME LIMITS IN HEAVY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING * 

F is customary for a presidential address to be n review ol 
the development of the science with which the Institution 
is particularly concerned Such a review is especially bene¬ 
ficial in the case of Mich a rapidly growing industry os electrical 
engineering, as (he outlook changes considerably during a yeir 
Instead of a review of the past, a dream of the fuLure may 
lake the form of a presidential address This form has great 

1 Abridged Tram the inaugural address by the president of the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Mr Ja(n« Swinburne 




attractions for me for several reasons. In the first place, this 
kind of prophecy is easy and pleasant I might draw a rosy 

picture of a future when everything conceivable is done elec¬ 
trically We shall have electrical energy developed direct from 
carbon at the coal-pits, Not only all our Lighting but all our 
domestic heating will be done electrically. There will be no 
smoke in our dues or in what will correspond to them. Most 
of the dirt of our houses will have vanished. Large and 
crowded towns will have disappeared, because the telegiaph 
will have given way to its wireless rival, and that will have 
given way to the wireless telephone with no exchanges and no 
subscriptions. There will thus be no need for people 10 go and 
see one another to transact business Even when matter* must 
be written to preserve a record, no office will be necessary You 
will dictate by wireless telephony to your shorthand clerk at his 
distant house. Perhaps we shall all learn shorthand instead of 
our present cumbersome system of writing, and all books and 
letters will be in one language, written ana printed phonetically 
at speaking speed or faster. The horse will have gone, leaving 
clean and odourless streets, with smooth surfaces on which 
people will travel in rapid electric automobiles The railways 
with very rapid long-distance service will be entirely electric It 
is very easy to prophesy in this sort of way, not only in a general 
way, but in considerable detail ; and it is an amusement that 
brings much credit to the prophet. If any of his prophecies 
seem unlikely to come true, he merely has to say, “Wait a 
little While if anything like what he foretells comes into 
existence, say twenLy years hence, all he has to do is to refer 
back to an address lo claim thaL he has foretold U, and the 
future inventor will have half his credit taken from him and 
given to the prophet. If the prophecies are sufficiently vague, 
there 1* certain to be some son or fulfilment of some of them 
sooner or later, and it is always well lo have a good many past 
publications of this sort in stock waiting for future develop¬ 
ment. 

Great chough the temptation is, I will resist it, and try to 
look into the future from quite a different point of view. i We 
have been going ahead ao very fast lately—even our acceler¬ 
ation itself increasing—that we may be a little apt to have 
vague views oT what wc can and what we cannot do elec¬ 
trically It may be well, therefore, to try lo look ovp sou)d 
of the branches of our great and diverse industry, and see 
what obstacles are now opposing us and what arc likely lo 
oppose us shortly, and whether the obslacles are insuperable 
or not. This sort of prophecy is much more difficult than the 
other, for there can be no credit twenty years hence in having 
said something could not be done, even if it has not, while if ! 
it has been accomplished the position is still morq difficult 
Negative prophecy is thus unattractive But the discussion of 
our limits may nut only have a beneficial effect in making us 
modest, but it may be a much greater benefit if, by focussing 
our attention on a limit of any development, we find either that 
Lhc obstacle is theoretically insurmountable, in which case we 
must go round it, or that it has to be scaled in a particular way. 

There are clearly at least two kinds of obstacles. For in¬ 
stance, it is obviously impossible to get more than 746 watts 
out of a dynamo taking one horse-power to drive it. But the 
limit of possible speed on an electric railway belongs to quite a 
different category. I will therefore discuss various branches 
of electrical technology, to see what n ay prevent or is preventing 
further advance. 

Twenty years ago, this Institution was chiefly concerned with 
the development of the telegraph. We can get out few telegraph 
pers now This is not because telegraphy is dead ; it is 
cause most of its problems are solved, so there is little to 
discuss, The fact that Lhere is little to discuss in telegraphy is 
the proof of its vitality It has passed out of the childhood of 
technical difficulties into the manhood of commercial develop¬ 
ment Ten years ago, we were in the thick of the evolution of 
the dynamo and the transformer Now there is little but detail 
to discuss about electrical generating machinery. This is because 
heavy electrical machinery has got through its difficult infancy 
and is now a trade, which is the highest compliment that can 
be paid to it But we electrical engineers have also developed 
through our difficult training into being the scientific branch of 
the engineering profession. Our exactness of calculation and 
measurement has leavened the steam engineers and the other 
manufacturers with whom we have to work in concert 

No one man can be a complete electrical engineer , but each 
of us ought to know one aubject well and a large number of 
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allied subjecta fairly well. As a bam of technical knowledge, 
which I am alone dealing with to-night, we must have a fairly 
ail round knowledge of 11 theoretical '* physics and chemistry. 
Physics is merely unapplied engineering. Science is split—un¬ 
fortunately, the split is very difficult to heal—into two parts, 
generally wrongly called ihe theory and the practice ; or pure 
and applied science This fissure is not so deep in our branch 
of engineering, but it is there Science, to be worthy of the 
name, is knowledge of Nature utilised by man. Engineering is 
science, and science is engineering. \ ou can cut off a part ftnd 
call it unapplied science This is what is generally known as 
Lheory or pure science It is not purer than any other science, 
and the term theory is misapplied. To be an engineer you 
must know both branches, There is nothing superior about 
knowledge which is not yet applied It is mere raw material ; 
it may be useful when worked up, and it 19 valuable before it is 
worked up. but only because it maybe worked up. The so-called 
practical man who works at applications without understanding 
the generalised principles is ignorant He only understands a 
part of science The so-called scientific man who only under¬ 
stands what is called pure science is just as ignorant. Each 
understands part of his subject only 

We as eLcctrical engineers ought especially to heal the split 
between the halves of science, a split which is much deeper 
in other branches of engineering, such as chemical and purely 
mechanical Wc ought to unite knowledge of both branches of 
science in one individual as much as possible 

Tides. 

The tides are often referred to as a possible source of energy 
even to this day , and it is urged Lhat in places where the tide 
rises abnormally, for instance in the estuary of the Severn, it 
would pay to make a dam with turbines. The sort of argument 
15 that if you have an area of, say, 1000 square metres and a 
total rise of 15 metres, you have 15,000 cubic metres of water, 
and as this runs in twice and out twice a day, you have 15,000 
cubic metres of waler, falling the equivalent of 60 metres a 
day, or approximately too kilowatts. This statement contains 
many fallacies. In the first place, in order to get the Tull 
advantage of the difference of level, the waler must be lei in 
and out at high and low tide only Even then the equivalent 
or average head during discharge or charge is only 74 metres 
But a system which gave an enormous power for a very short 
lime four times a day would be of no use The plant would 
be expensive and the result of no value With a single tank it 
is impossible to get a continuous output If the tide is coming 
in and you get power by letting the tide fill Lhe lank, the 
power will decrease to zero as the tide begins to fall and comes 
lo the same level as the water in the tank It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to have more than one tank. To make the plant practical, 
you want fairly constant pressure available on the turbines, 
though you may waste head by sluices or valves It is often 
said lhat a Norwegian fiord or a Scotch loch could be easily 
dammed and utilised, but it would be impossible to find three 
lochs all opening out together. The heed for more than one 
reservoir does not seem to have been recognised In addition, 
the demand for electrical energy on Scotch lochs or Norwegian 
fiords is rather minute 

Waler Power 

Some years ago, there was a great deal of excitement about 
the development of water powers The possibility of “harness¬ 
ing Niagara ” and utilising waterfalls all over the world was 
hailed as a great triumph over Nature, and the idea was Lhat 
power could begot for nothing, and industries would all migrate 
from coal districts to the neighbourhood of water powers. The 
daily Press and the magannes took Lhe matter up, and there is 
I something in the idea of saving some of the colossal waste of 
natural energy lhat appealed especially to Lhe half-scientific or 
unpractical reader. At the time of the excitement, it was pointed 
out, largely in vain, that water power did not cost nothing, 
because the development of a fall demanded a good deal q( 
capital, on which interest and depreciation had to be paid But 
further than this, Ricardo’s theory of rent is applicable to water 
powers as well as to arable land If steam power costs a 
farthing a unit, and if water power at the lime place can be pro¬ 
duced lor half a farthing, after paying working expenses and inter¬ 
est, the owner of the water power will claim the odd half farthing 
as rent, or will just allow the water power enough to encourage 
the production of a new thing As a rule, however, a water 
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power is not where it is wanted industually. In the nature of 
things! water powers are generally in hilly countries, and are 
seldom neai the sea The result is that a water power as a rule 
cannot command the same price as steam or gas, because it is 
not where it is wanted. The idea in starling many of the 
water-power stations also was that works which needed power 
would come and settle near Asa matter of fact, the cost of 
power is a much smaller iLem in most industries than is generally 
supposed, and it does not pay to start a works in an otherwise 
not perfectly suitable locality simply for the sake of the cheap 
water power. In such industries as engine building, flour mill¬ 
ing, spinning and weaving, and so on, the chance of reducing 
the expense for power is not enough to overcome oLhcr con¬ 
siderations. It may be said that in electro metallurgical pro¬ 
cesses ihe whole cost is practically the electrical energy, and so 
carbides, aluminium, electrolytic soda and chlorate of potash 
will be made at water powers. Even this, however, is mis¬ 
leading Carbides and aluminium are generally made at water¬ 
falls, and chlorale nearly always is Electrolytic soda and 
bleach are made at water powers, but are also made extensively 
by steam-driven plant Against the cheaper power, we have to 
put extra carnage for materials and for coal, which is often 
needed in addition, and extra carriage for finished products, and 
very ofLen extra cost of labour, as labour is often dear and bad 
in water-power districts It may thus easily pay to use much 
more expensive power if the other conditions arc more favour¬ 
able Steam power, for instance, will cost three or three-and a- 
half Hines as much, and yet it pays to make electrolytic caustic 
and bleach in England where tne other conditions are all favour¬ 
able It is nol, therefore, Lhe want of water power that has 
kept the electrolytic industry back in this country For a water 
power to be really valuable, it should be near a source of 
material, on the sea, and should have a great head of water, so 
that the capital cost of development is small Such a water 
power is very valuable — Lo the landlord 

A blast furnace is more valuable than a waLer power There 
are plenty in England But the owners, who have been wasting 
Lhe gas up lo now, will not give it away , they will want rent, 
so that it will only ^usi pay to use this gas raLher than make 
it The electrical industry thus does not gain, but the iron* 
masters do. 

t<i) bon Ctlfc 

For many years, "electrical energy direct from coal” has 
been the dream of the electro-chemist Thai is to say, he has 
dreamed of an electrolytic cell in which the consumed elecLrnde 
is carbon The best way Lo realise lhe difficulties of this 
problem is to consider it solved and see what it means The 
carbon must be in contact with an electrolyte, and that electro¬ 
lyte must either be in contact with a second electrolyte which 
wets the other electrode or must itsell be in contact With that 
electrode This second electrode must almost certainly be metal, 
as there are no other non-metallic conductors available Such 
compounds as the hydrides, nitride, oxides, chloride, bromide, or 
the sulphide, or silicide, of carbon are not salts in the electrolytic 
sense Carbon forms part of the electro positive radicle in the 
organic radicles and part of the electro-negative radicle in the 
cyanogen compounds, but it is never a radicle by itself lo sum 
up the matter shortly in the hght of modern theory, carbon 
never forms 10ns, and has therefore no soluLion pressure, and 
can therefore give no electromotive force At ordinary or 
moderate temperatures, carbon is practically inert Oxidising 
agents will attack some forms slightly, and sulphuric acid will 
attack it In this laLter case, the formation of waLer and its 
combination with Lhe acid is the determining factor At high 
temperatures, oxfgen, sulphur, silicon, and to some extent 
nitrogen, and many of the metals combine wuh carbon, but 
there is no dissociable salt of carbon formed The carbon cell 
thus seems impossible Such schemes as Mr Reed's, ingenious 
as it is, is not a solution of the problem It would be simpler 
to reduce zinc oxide with the carbon and then put it in a zinc 
cell. 

It la hardly necessary to discuss thermopiles or Lhermo- 
magnetic engines as possible economical producers of electric 
power. 

Steam Engines. 

The primary question m all heat motors is, What temperature 
range is available ? In the case of a steam, engine, there is 
enormous waste of mutivity—to use a variation of 1 -ord Kelvin’s 
convenient leuu—in boiler flues We burn CArbnn and hydrogen, , 
capable even with air of giving a temperature of some 1500' C , | 
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and the heat is degraded down in some 200 C That is to say, 
instead of getting the heat with a mutivity of abuut o S25, we 
degrade it down to, say, o 35, a clear loss of o 45 out of u 8, or 
56 per cent This degradation is apart from lhe eiliciency ; 
the efficiency is concerned with the loss of heal up the chimney 
The higher limit 111 large modern reciprocahng engines may be 
taken, roughly, at 6oo J A. (327 C or b20 J 1 ) Above this, there 
is difficulty in lubrication and to some extent winkcmng of the 
material The pressure corresponding to tins temperature for 
saturated steam is out of the question, and the pressure may 
be taken at, say, 12 5 megadynes per square centimetre nr 12^ 
atmospheres, or 200 lb per square inch, and steam leaving the 
boiler superheated to 6oo n A does not get at the cylinder 
lubrication at that temperature Our limits in the steam engine 
are thus pretty clearly defined The pressure is lhe essential 
factor Superheating 15 not much good in the way of getting 
higher mutivity in the boiler, nor is it very important in gening 
much more energy into the steam 

The turbine is under the same limit as regards pressure , in 
fact, high pressures are perhaps even more difficult to use, and 
superheating does not, as already explained, seriously increase 
the mulivily of the heat taken in by Lhe boiler 

One of the chief disadvantages of steam engines for stations 
with small load factors is the difficulty of storing energy so as to 
get uniform boiler load Batteries are no longer used for this, 
and the difficulty reduces the value of steam in comparison with 
the gas engine Mr Druilt Halpin has proposed, and used,, 
" thermal storage ” Lagged vessels are filled with water 
raised to the temperature ol the working steam This arrange¬ 
ment, however, is not isothermic , that is to say, toget out the 
ern rgy the temperature must fall What is wanted is a reser¬ 
voir containing something which undergoes a physical or 
chemical isothermal change For instance, a substance that 
fuses at the right temperature and has a high latent heat of 
fusion, or a substance which, like sulphur, changes allotropically 
with considerable change of inLernal energy, at a suitable tem¬ 
perature Unfortunately, there is no substance within the range 
uf practical engineering Moreover, the storage is on the wTong 
side of Lhe engine. To store heat with a mutivity of only some 
O 315 is not so promising as to store some higher form of energy 
The secondary battery thus begins wilh an apparent advantage 
The difficulty of storage is another drawback Lo the steam 
engine, and gives the gas engine a further advantage 

The Gus Engine 

There is no other comprehensive name that covers the type of 
engine worked by gas and Oil The combustion need not be 
internal, and perhaps will not be internal in thi. fuLure, but in a 
sense all are worked by gases 

W e have in the gas engine a machine which, from a thermo¬ 
dynamical point of view, ought robe exceedingly good , but the 
difficulties in building, especially very large engines to utilise the 
high possible mutivity and saving by having the heat produced 
where used, reduce the efficiency of Lhe gas engine enormously 
In apite of that, the large gaa engine seems likely to oust the 
steam engine lor large powers during the next lew years The 
best way lo get a high efficiency out of a gas engine would 
probably be to make it compound, exhai^ting at a temper iture 
suitable for raising steam The steam engine would then ex¬ 
haust at a temperature suitable for raising SO_, vapour Bill 
the chances are Lhat Dowson, Mond or other producer gas 
will be available ul such low prices that the exira steam and 
dioxide engines would not pay for attendance, interest and de¬ 
preciation With very cheap gas, the firbt thing is to make big 
engines, Lhe next to make them so that they never break down, 
and Lhe last thing to make them efficient The gas engine 
maybe, comparatively speaking, in the state Watt left lhe steam 
engine, but it will doubtless make very rapid ad\ ames, is it 
13 in the hands of very competent md highly educated en¬ 
gineers 

Dynamos 

As regards efficiency, we have reached the practical limit 
already, for further reduciion in dynamo losses would make no 
appiecuble difference in Lhe total efficiency of a station. In 
fact, we are rather following continental practice in having 
slow-running machines with many poles, even for direct cur¬ 
rents, and efficiencies are perhaps lower for large machines than 
in Lhe best English practice of a few r years ago. Ibis i*» also true 
as regards output from a given size We are not likely to 
make much advance 111 dynamos now, as we are limited on 
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one hand by the hysteresis lou in iron, Which prevents our using 
higher inductions in armatures, and ldw permeability, which 
limits our field and armature tooth inductions. It does not seem 
likely that we shall now find iron much better in either respect 
Nor are we likely to And a better available conductor Lhan pure 
copper. As insulator we have mica It looks, therefore, as If 
we were within sight of our limits in dynamo and motor designs. 

Secondary Batteries. 

The secondary battery in central station work has been used 
as a store to equalise the load, and to reduce the running plant 
at the times of heavy load. Owing to the high full-load station 
pressure with feeder systems, the station battery is generally for 
use at light loads only. But the secondary battery has for a 
lbng time begn on the border of success for traction work, both 
on tramways and on the road, and a further improvement in 
batteries may be expected to produce very great changes in im¬ 
portant branches of engineering, 

The first question asked Is, Why do we stick to lead ? The 
answer is that the case is very special and other things will not 
do. We are practically limited to lead, at any rate In acid cells 
Take first the plate that oxidises on discharge. It should not 
dinolvein the electrolyte, as If it does the deposition and solu¬ 
tion will be uneven, and the plate will grow trees and come to 
grief. This puts zinc out of court, unless some electrolyte is 
used which gives some insoluble salt of zinc, which does not 
attack zinc on open circuit, and gives a good electromotive 
force with it. Iron is out of court for the same reason; there 
is no suitable electrolyte. The strong organic acids such as tri¬ 
chloracetic or oxalic are apt to have their positive radicles 
split up by electrolysis, even if a strongly positive metal can be 
found with an insoluble salt. Lead is thus the only metal practi¬ 
cally available in an acid electrolyte Silver in hydrochloric 
acid would give no pressure, and the acid would be decomposed 
at the anode. On the other plate we need an insoluble de- 
polanser, else a two-fluid cell must be UBed, involving a porous 
diaphragm, diffusion and impracticability. Not only must the 
depolanser be insoluble, but it must be converted into an in¬ 
soluble body on discharge The coating must be a conductor in 
one state or the other, or there will be no proper contact. In 
the lead eell, there is always enough peroxide and metallic lead 
in the coalings to secure electrical contact though the discharge 
product is an insulator. The depolarising coating must be con¬ 
nected to a conducting plate which 13 not attacked by local 
action. Lead and silver are the only available metals, and 
sulphuric, and perhaps phosphoric, the only acids, for the nitrate 
of lead ib soluble and hydrochloric acid is decomposed by lead 
peroxide Lead is protected by its coating of sulphate, or per¬ 
oxide as the case may be It thus seems as if we were limited 
almost absolutely to lead and sulphuric acid It is wonderful 
that we have the lead cell at all. We owe it to the chance ob¬ 
servation of Plants The theory was not understood for a long 
time For many years it w^s thought that the pressure was due 
to the PbCX, and Pb changing into PbO The acid wag merely 
put in to make the electrolyte conduct, and sulphuric acid was 
used because people used it in gas voltameters, and they never 
thought that it ought to be as strong as practicable to give the 
pressure and output. The formation of lead sulphate was regarded 
os a difficulty to be overcome 

In the lead cell we want lightness, large capacity, cheapness, 
rapid discharge, efficiency and mechanical strength, and dura¬ 
bility These qualities are mostly antagonistic Large capacity 
means rapid deterioration. Mechanical strength means weight. 
It is thus no use testing a cell for capacity without testing the 
efficiency and durability too, and so on Published battery 
reports are often misleading, because they omit essential 
information. 

Cabtei. 

The conductor itself can hardly be improved, but there is 
great room for improvement in the insulation. It is largely the 
insulation of the cables that limits our pressures, and therefore 
our distances of transmission. For ioog kilowatt cables, the 
cost is about a minimum for 8000 volts; above that, the cost of 
insulation increases faster than Lhe cost of copper falls. It is 
exceedingly unlikely we have reached the limit in insulation. 
There Is no branch of electrical engineering so important as 
cable making Cables form a large portion of the capital outlay 
in large systems. Yet there is no branch of the industry which 
is run on less scientific lines. The days of secret mixtures 
known only to the workman who makes them may be passing 
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away ; but even now the whole art of cablermaking Is a question 1 
of trial and error, with a good deal of the last component. 
Engineers do not know now whether rubber 11 better than 

E aper, nor can they tell what any particular make of cable will 
e like after ten years’ use. 

, Li S h *- 

| Our chief work, until lately, has been producing light. Here 
the inefficiency and waste is prodigious, and though it is mostly 
unavoidable, there is still great room for improvement. We 
take great care over our stations, watching every penny from 
the coal shovel or mechanical stoker to the station meter. We r 
quarrel over I per cent, in the generators When we get to 
the mains we care lesB, and once we have got to the consumers' 
meters we care nothing at all. 

Practically ill light is wanted for use by the human eye. The 
human eye is exceedingly sensitive; it is calculated to see a 
distant star when receiving io~ B ergs per Second, so that one 
watt would enable, say, five thousand billion people to see stars 
with both eyes, but it would have to be used economically. In 
reading a book, the eye would need much more than thiB ; and 
then, as the book radiates light in half of all directions, only a 
little is used by the eye, so even if all the light from a Bource 
were concentrated on a book, there is enormous waste by useless 
radiation from the book But the source of light does not illu¬ 
minate only the book ; the book probably subtends a Small solid 
angle, so we have another source of waBte The eyes reading a 
book in a fairly good light want something of the order of two 
ergs per second, so that a watt would only work the optic nerves 
of, say, the inhabitants of London But the book, say 200 
square centimetres, would need about 3000 ergs a second to 
illuminate it A candle, which gives a light of 4*, radiates 
about o 2 watt, or five candles a watt; that is to say, at an 
efficiency of unity, We would get five candle-power or 20 unit* 
of light per watt. The efficiency of a glow-lamp is only about 
o 25 candle-power per watt, or 0’05, so there is room for im¬ 
provement The first thing, naturally, is to see what limits 
there are in the way of increased efficiency The obvious goal 
is direct production of M light without heat,’* by which is meant 
producing only the rays of wave-lengths which affect the eye 
There is no thermodynamical reason why electrical energy 
should not be converted directly into radiation of any wave¬ 
length without loss ; I do not know if there 19 any molecular 
impossibility, but apparently our limits are practical-"-that is to 
say, it may be done, but we have not yet hit on the way of doing 
it. The vacuum tube appears to be a means of converting 
electric power direct into radiation The Cooper-Hewitt lamp, 
for instance, gives an efficiency of about three candles per watt, 
or something like O 6 All these figures as to light are a little 
vague. Unfortunately, the light is of a very bad colour It is 
very actinic, but the wave-lengths are too small. One method 
is to degrade the light by making it act on silk dyed with matters 
which lower the radiation to a redder colouy by fluorescence. 

The Arc Light 

The arc has been very fully studied in some directions and 
not in others Most makers of arc lamps seem to devote their 
whole attention to the mechanism, and look upon the arc 
merely as a hot gap that has to be preserved by suitable 
apparatus. Many lamp makers, on the other hand, have records 
of exhaustive experiments on the relations of the pressure, 
current and light with different carbons , but they are very 
seldom published On the other hand, an enormous amount of 
laborious experiment on such points as these is available, and 
on the back electromotive force of the arc. The phyBics of the 
arc, an exceedingly difficult branch of study, has not received 
much systematic attention yet The crater of an arc is, no 
doubt, heated to the point of volatilisation of carbon at the 
pressure of the air If other gases get at the crater, the vaporis¬ 
ation temperature would be less. (There is a small increase of 
pressure which I suggest is due to the electromagnetic effect of a 
current localised in a conducting fluid This may be neglected.) 
The crater may be rough, as carbon, though it softens, does not 
melt before volatilising, and it may be merely speckled with 
points at its volatilising temperature, so that its brightness is 
not uniform But there are so many anomalies about the arc 
that one cannot say anything definite with safety. For instance, 
if the temperature is limited by the vaporisation of carbon, what 
must be the specific heat of vaporisation of carbon ? Where 
does the vapour go, and what happen? to it in an enclosed 
lamp? In condensing into smoke, it should give light of the 
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same colour as the crater If it has an enormous specific heat, , 
at Ought to raise the other pole to crater temperature where it; 
condenses. If it is a light gas, a large portion of its specific 
heal of vaporisation may go to external work. Most of the 
upper carbon is burnt away by externa] air ; if a pencil to match 
the crater is volatilised, it does not account for much power, If 
the vapour is very light, Lhere must be large volumes from the 
upper carbon Then what conducts ? Carbon vapour alone, or 1 
mixed with a little monoxide or niLrogen, is a very good con¬ 
ductor at these temperatures. Does that go to show that carbon 
vapour dissociates like iodine or chlorine, &c ? The whole 
question of the physics of the arc deserves far more careful study 
than it has yet received, but the work is surrounded with diffi¬ 
culties and is really a branch of the theory of the passage of 
electricity through gases, a matter of the greatest scientific 
importance, somewhat out of our way as practical electrical 
engineers. But as engineers in the broader sense, we are as 
much interested in questions of recondite physics as of costs of 
generation 

To sum up as to the arc light, we do not seem to have 
reached our limit as to light from pure healing, because we lose 
a lot of light into the opposite carbon Many attempts have 
been made to expose the crater freely. But, far more important 
than this, I would urge Lhat the arc is not necessarily a hot body 
radiator only, hut Lhat it may also convert electrical power 
directly into light in the space between the electrodes, and this 
gives a chance of rising more nearly to our theoretical limit of 
about five candles per watt. 

The Incatidc\cent Lamp 

This simple hot carbon wire in a bulb involves the most 
extraordinary physical complexities. A great many curious 
things go on inside the simple-looking globe A good account 
ol what is known—especially since he look the subject in hand 
—has been written by Dr Fleming, and the scientific manufac¬ 
ture of this interesting article has been fully described by Mr 
Ram, The incandescent lamp is a simple hot body radiator, and 
(he limit of efficiency depends chiefly on the temperature of the 
carbon As we are hrmLed by the bi/e of mains, we can only 
use pressures of 100 volts or 200 volts, and this limits us to 
carbon or something of still higher specific resistance. The 
sensitiveness of the carbon lamp to pressure in Us turn limits the 
practical variation of pressure of suppl>, and thus costs us very 
heavily in mains If we had incandescent lamps which did not 
mind 20 per cent, pressure variation, we would have saved 
millions in mains in inis country alone. 

The idea of making lamps of carbides has become very 
fnshionable lately People have put oxides into carbon for the 
last twenty years f The old idea is to get hold of an oxide that 
rudiates more light at a given temperature than it ought to, 
which is itself a fallacy, while the idea of oxide in contact with 
carbon is chemically absurd. There is no oxide irreducible by 
hot carbon The carbides are not by any means all refractory 
Some are, though, but there are immense difficulties in making 
carbide lamps. To make a fine filament material of an infusible 
material, which can be made only at electric furnace tempera 
lures and is generally decomposed by moist air, is not an easy 
task It is easy to think you have made a carbide lamp by 
incorporating an oxide in the filament material, but Lhe 
resulting filament is generally mostly, if not wholly, carbon 
What happens to the metal in the circumstances is rather a 
mystery. There ia, however, a chance of enlarging our limits 
in incandescent lamps of the ordinary kind, but it seems strange 
that the melting points of all known materials should suddenly 
reach a higher llguL Assuming the Stefan-Bolttmann law for 
ordinary light radiations, the fact lhat the efficiencies of 
refractory bodies all reach limits of the same order shows that 
lhe most refractory bodies melt at about Lhe same temperature, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 3000° A. Whatever the 
inter-molecular foroes may be lhat bind the particles to make 
solids, the vibration forces due to temperature seem to uvercome 
the greatest at about 3000°. 

Instead of an ordinary conductor, Nernst uses an elecLrolyte 
which stands a higher temperature. The conduction is electro¬ 
lytic, as can easily be shown, but there are many curious pheno 
mena, many of them so far unexplained, in the Nernst lamp, 
The efficiency of the Nernst lamp is about o 6 candle per watt 
It was at one time supposed to owe its efficiency to selective 
emission, but there is no reason to doubt that it is a pure 
temperature radiation. 


Electric Heating 

The limit of electric healing is clearly purely financial. To 
convert heat into other energy with a very ^mall ifticiency and 
to send it out by expensive cables and then Lo degrade the 
energy down to heat again 15 obviously much dearer than 
burning coal or gas direcl But in many domestic cases, the 
convenience is so great that Lhe limit is not so low as might be 
thought, and electric heating for cooking and other domestic 
uses may develop considerably The electric arc and incan¬ 
descent lamps are fessenhally cases of clccinc healing Ily far 
the most important use of electric heating is Lhe furnace Here 
the temperature available is only limited by the volatilisation of 
the electrodes, and this enables us to get temperatures other¬ 
wise unavailable, so that we can get chemical actions which are 
impossible at lower temperatures, either because they are endo¬ 
thermic or because the materials do not conic into chemical 
contact at ordinary temperatures It is impossible to say what 
our limits are in the electrical furnace Probably the tempera¬ 
ture is limited by the volatilising of carbon The products are 
not limited to endothermic compounds , the furnace is useful for 
the reduction of metals and phosphorus, and for melting glass 
and, it is hoped, silica for optical and laboratory purposes, and 
perhaps for cooking utensils and evaporating pans and crucibles 
in chcnncal engineering and metallurgy. 

Railways 

It is almost absurd to begin to consider the limits of the use 
of electrical transmission on railways at this daLe The future of 
electric railways, electric tramways and automobiles is rather a 
matter of vague conjecture and picturesque prophecy Tubes 
are multiplying rapidly, and railways are putting down electric 
transmission on suburban lines in Europe and the States On 
short linta with many strips, we have to contend with inefficiency 
aL starLing On long lines, there is difliculty of transmission or 
cost of transformation and difficulties of colleclion We are 
limited by the want of either a variable speed simple alternate- 
current motor or a simple variable, speed-gear capable of trans- 
milling a very large torque and packing into an engine A 
recently developed scheme is the use of low-frequency alter¬ 
nating currents with laminated series wound motors This 
solves the difliculty, hut at the expense of large idle current, 
induced pressure in short circuited armature coils, large expen¬ 
sive and inefficient transformers, and the ordinary disadvantages 
of the series-motor on constant pressure Tins plan is well 
worLh seuous study 

The colleclion of large currents at great speeds has long 
loomed as a limit The published accounts of experiments nt 
Zossen would lead us to suppose there is no trouble on this score 
Still, it is a difficulty many engineers fear 

In electric tramways, there is no limit in sight The power 
can be sent over any distance desired, and there seems to be 
no limit to the people who want to travel on eh ancul trams 
The question of electrolysis is ralher that of a limit lo the dura 
tion of pipe companies’ property It is a very difficult question 
Though the threatened effects of electrolysis have no doubt been 
exaggerated, it is aL best a question of degree, and iHl ingenuity 
of engineers is continually reducing the chance of damage It 
hag recently been urged that frequent reversals of polinty of 
the sjstem reduce the electrolysis very considerably 

Elect roly n\ 

This is a brancli of industry in which it is very difficult to tell 
our limits In electrolytic copper refining, our limit is that of 
the copper wanted Our electrolytic industries suffer mostly 
from tne limits of intelligence of the investing public It is 
assumed that we cannot do electrolysis in England because we 
have no water power This is only an excuse for inactivity 
As already explained, we can do just as well without water 
power A blast furnace is much more valuable than a waterfall 
of similar power, because iL is near coal and in an industrial 
district, Moreover, as already explained, Lhe cost of electrical 
energy is a small portion of that of most electrolytic products 
At first, electrolysis was to be applied to copper refining Then 
to caustic sodu The output of electrolytic caustic IS really 
rather limited by the demand for bleach What 15 urgently 
wanted is some other way of storing and carrying chlorine, 
Steel bottles and compression plant are an unsatisfactory solu¬ 
tion. What are the limits in the way of electrolysing fused salt 
They are all incidental limits. The containing vessel is 
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difficulty. Sodium vapour attack , all silicate Sodium disLils 
Dear the temperature of fusel salt If nnt volatilised, it forma a 
conducting bridge from lhe kathode It attacks iron, (hough 
slowly Hot porcelain and earthenware conduct electrolyUcatiy 
—as, by the way, the maker of electric frying-pans knows—hot 
chlorine attacks metals, even when dry, and hot carbon canpot 
be exposed to the air In addition, sodium and perhaps chlorine 
are soluble in hot salt, and traces of sulphate in the salt act as 
carriers. I could a tale unfold if I read out laboratory notes of 
sodium experiments on a fairly large Beale. The difficulties 
are all incidental, though, and I have little doubt electrolytic 
sodium at a few pounds per ton will be in Ihe market soon, 
and will affect profoundly many chemical and metallurgical 
indusines. 

In metallurgy, electrolytic solution processes are in use or on 
trial for the more valuable metals, such as copper and nickel, 
The reaction between chlorine and metallic sulphides at high 
temperatures brings the whole domain of sulphide ores under 
our sway. Thus a sulphide, say galena, is treated wu.fi chlorine, 
which gives off the sulphur as sulphur, which is condensed and 
sold, making chloride of lead. The silver 15 extracted by stir¬ 
ring with a little lead, and the fused salt is then electrolysed, 
yielding pure de&ilvensed lead and chlorine The process is 
Uhus self contained, yielding sulphur, lead and silver. It Is 
specially applicable to mixed refractory ores which are now 
.nearly valueless and very plentiful, and contain much metal con 
tent. such as the mixed lead zinc sulphides of America or 
„ Australia. These reactions have been proved on the large or 
ton scale, and there is no technical difficulty. Unfortunately, 
v mine people are somewhat ignorant of electrical matters, and it 
is exceedingly difficult to get them to understand or appreciate 
a process like this, capable though it may be of paying good 
- dividends on v?ry large capitals indeed. 

Our limit in electrolysis in this country is almost entirely 
Jiuman inertia. Commercial and financial people do not under¬ 
stand it, and fight shy of it. But our technical people are nearly 
as bad The pure physicist, as a rule, takes no interest in 
..electrolysis or physical chemistry, and Ihinks it belongs to the 
chemical classroom on the other side of the passage The 
chemist thinks it is higher mathematics and will have none of 
itj the mathematician thinks it may be an exercise in differential 
equations; hut they are all agreed that it is a sort of continental 
fungus which flourishes with no roots, and LhnL it is beneath the 
attenUon of a scientific man to know enough about it to give a 
reason for the broad statement that it is all nonsense. 


DUTY-FREE ALCOHOL FOR SCIENTIFIC 
PURPOSES 


■'"TEACHERS of organic chemistry have often expressed the 
A opinion that alcohol used for purposes of education and 
research should be relieved of the heavy duty levied upon it. 
Two years ago, attention was directed 10 the need for action in 
the matter, and at the Glasgow meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1901, a committee was appointed, with instructions to 
Approach the Board of Inland Revenue, with the object of 
endeavouring to secure the removal of this tax upon scientific 
work. As the result, the following regulations have been issued 
by the Board and published in the daily Press — 


Regulations for the Use of Duty fret Spirit at Universities , 
Collectsi dr *c 

* (l) An application must be made by the governing body or 

their representatives, stating the situation of the particular 
university, college, or public inalitution for research or teaching, 
the number of the laboratories therein, the purpose or purposes 
. to which the spirits are to be applied, the bulk qnantity likely 
.to be required in the course of a year, and, if it amounts to fifty 
gallons or upwards, the name or names of one or more sureLies, 
ora guarantee society to join m a bond that the spirits will be 
used solely for the purpose requested and at the place specified. 

(2) The spirits received at any one institution must only be 
used in ihe laboratories of that institution, and must not be 
distributed for use in the laboratories of any other institution, 
or used for any other purpose than those authorised. 

(3) Only plain British spirits or unsweetened foreign spirits of 
pot less strength than 50 degrees over proof (t e containing 
not less than 80 per cent, by weight of absolute alcohol) may 
be received duly free, and the differential duty muBt be paid 
on ihe foreign spirits. 
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(4) The spirits must be received under bond either from a 
distillery or from an Excise or Customs general warehouse and 
(except with special permission) Jn quantities of not less than 
nine Dulk gallons at a time They will be obtainable only on 
presentation of a requisition signed by the proper supervisor. 

(5) On Ihe arrival of the spirits at the institution, the proper 
Revenue officer should be informed, and the vessels, casks or 
packages containing them are not to be opened until he has 
taken an account of the spirits, 

(6) The stock of spirits in each institution must be kept 
under lock in a special compartment under the control of a 
professor or some responsible officer of the university, college or 
institution. 

(7) The spirits received by the responsible officer of the in¬ 
stitution may be distributed by him undiluted to any of the 
laboratories on the same premise 1 ;. 

(8) No distribution of spirits maj be made from the receiv¬ 
ing laboratory to other laboratories which are not within the 
same premises, 

(9) A stock book must be provided and kept at the receiving 
laboratory in which is to be entered on the debit side an account 
of the bulk and proof gallons of spirits received with the date 
of receipt, and an the credit side an account of the bulk and 
proof gallons distributed to other laboratories. A stock book 
must also be kept at each other laboratory, in which must be 
entered on the day of receipt an account of the bulk and proof 
gallons of spirits received from Lite receiving laboratory 

These books must be open at all times to the inspection of 
the Revenue officer, and he will be at liberty to make any ex¬ 
tract from them which he may consider necessary 

(10) The quantity of spirits in stock at any one time must not 
exceed half the estimated quantity required in a year where that 
quantity amounts to twenty gallons or upwards 

(11) Any contravention of the regulations may involve the 
withdrawal of the Board’s authority to use duty-free spirits 

(12) It must be understood that the Board of Inland Revenue 

reserve to themselves full discretion to withhold permission for 
the use of duty-free spirit in any case in which the circum¬ 
stances may not seem to them to be such as to warrant the 
grant of it J B. Meer\ 

Secretary 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W C , November 17. 

Noil- —"Proof Spirit ” 15 defined bylaw to be such spirit 
as at the temperature of 51 Fahrenheit shall weigh pflhs of an 
equal measure of distilled water. 

Taking water at 51“ Fahrenheit as unity, the specific gravity 
of "proof spint”aL 51“ Fahrenheit is O 92308. When such 
spirit is raised to ihe more usual temperature of 60" Fahren¬ 
heit, ihe specific gravity is o 91984 

To calculate the quantity of spirits at proof in a given quan¬ 
tity of spirit over or under proof strength —Multiply the 
quantity of spirit by the number of degrees of strength of the 
spirit, and divide the product by 100 The number of degrees 
of strength of any sptnt is loo plus the number of degrees over- 
proof, or minus the number of degrees underproof. 

Example —19 8 gallons of spirits at 64 5 overproof 
100 + 64'5 = 164 5 proof strength, 

164 5 x 19 8 - too = 32 571 
taken as 32 5 gallons at proof. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Oxford. —In connection with Lhe School of Geography, Mr. 
Mackinder will lecture weekly during Hilary term on the 
historical geography of Europe, Mr, Dickson will lecture on 
surveying and mapping and on the climatic regions of the globe , 
he will also give, in conjunction with Mr Darbishire, practical 
instruction in military topography , Mr. Herbertson will lecture 
on the British Isles, tne regional geography of continental 
Europe, and on types of land forms, mountains and coasts; 
Dr. Grundy will lecture on the historical topography of Greece, 
and Mr. Beazley on the period of the great discoveries, 14S0- 
1650 


Sir William Collins has accepted the invitation to stand as 
the Liberal candidate for London University at Lhe ensuing 
Parliamentary by-election 
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V^B learn from Science that at a r^c-nt meeting of lhe 
National Academy gf Sciences, a grant of eight hundred dollars 
was made from the income of the J Lawrence Smith bequest 
In Dr. O. C Farrington, of Ihe Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, to enable him to conduct cenain investigations upon 
American meteorites 

Just as in this country there are grabbing signs lhat teachers 
in secondary schools are making earnest efforts In acquaint 
themselves wilh scientific methods of teaching the subjects of the 
school curriculum, so in France there is a movement in the 
same direction We learn from the Rtvue gt'iuhah de\ Sc mats 
that M Liard, vice-rector of the Academic de l'aris, is organis¬ 
ing conferences of teachers in secondary schools at which the 
chief inspectors will explain to French schoolmasters the objects 
it is desired they shall have in view in their teaching The first 
conference was confined to teachers of modern languages and 
the second was devoted to a consideration of the Leaching 0/ 
physical and natural science. 

Anoi HER instance of the large scale on which provision is made 
for every grade of education in America is aHorded by the post¬ 
graduate medical school that has recemly been incorporated in 
the city of Washington There are to he, we learn from the 
Lancet t 104 professorships established, as follows —Six of 
preventive medicine, two of medical zoology, ore of protective 
inoculation, serum therapy and biochemistry, two ot sanilary 
chemistry, eight of liactcrmlogy, seven of pathology, fourteen of 
internal medicine and therapeutics, one of surgical anatomy, 
fourteen of surgery, six of military medicine and surgery, two of 
orlhopxdic surgery, nine of gyn.ecologj, six of obstetrics three 
of tropical diseases, four of diseases of children, two of mental 
and nervous diseases and electrotherapeutics, two of diseases of 
the stomach, eight of diseases of the eye, eight of diseases of the 
nose, throat and ear, four of special diseases and four of diseases 
of the skin 

The examination of the calendars of different University 
Colleges soon convinces the student of education lhat every class 
of society in the city where the college is located must come 
under ns influence In the case of the University College of 
Nottingham, for example, we find from the new calendar that 
for the twenly second session of the college there are, in addition 
to lectures for preparing to graduate in the various university 
faculties, classes for artisans engaged in the engineering, build¬ 
ing, and lace and hosiery trades Students of the same college 
may be sLudymg subjects so far removed as Greek and plumb¬ 
ing, Anglo-Saxon and pattern-making While one student is 
training to become a schoolmaster and is attending lectures on 
psychology and pedagogics, another hopes to develop into an 
electrical engineer, and spends his Lime at electrical measure¬ 
ments in the physical laboratory In such an institution, it 
should be impossible for a student to obtain other than a broad, 
catholic way of regarding the various branches of human 
knowledge. 

It is a pertinent question whether we as a nation are incapable 
of looking ahead or whether we are too apathetic to provide 
for future contingencies. On all sides, warning voices proclaim 
the deficiencies in our educational system, lack of enterprise and 
antiquated methods Prof Bower availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded when he was delivering his inaugural address 
before the North British branch of the Pharmaceutical Society 
to point out how one practical side of botany, the study of 
vegetable economics, is ignored in this country at the present 
time What is required is a well-equipped staff, including 
specialists in botany, physics, chemistry and phy-uology, to pro¬ 
vide training for students, to institute research and furnish expert 
advice. Neither at Kew, which, as Prof. Bayley Balfour Later 
expressed it, acts as the clearing-house for the Umpire, nor 
elsewhere is such a staff to fie found The study of vegetable 
economics might, in Prof. Bower’s opinion, be advantageously 
pursued in commercial centres such as Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Belfast, and he has laid before the Authorities of his University 
Lhe desirability of appointing a special lecturer in this subject. 

On December 3, a conference on M Nature-sLudy ” was held 
with special reference to the development of the work of Stepney 
Borough Museum with the schools. Mr J. II. Wylie 
presided over the meeting, which was held in the Art Gallery, 
and Canon Barnett, in welcoming the audience, brought forward 
a Suggestion that the winter garden of the People’s Palace should 
he nude into a Nature-study centre Mr. A. D Hall gave a 
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general address and offered no espGnation of ihe meaning of 
Nature Mudy, saying that as most of his audience were tencher-i 
that difficulty was removed. He urged Lhat living things should 
be studied, not collections of dead things in hove*-, and '■uguesied 
the growing of food plants in East-end school*, Bean seedlings 
he said, could be measured by the children, who could ilu n make 
curves illustrating the growth on squared paper 1J is only 
allusion to Lhe Museum whs in connection wilh a supposed 
annual outing of Lhe children, and he suggested ilm lhe 
journey then undertaken might be illustrated in ihe institu¬ 
tion Prof Farmer alluded lo the help as regards material 
to be obtained from the Chelsea Physic Gardi n The Rev 
Claude llinscliff stated that the object of the mnlaeine 
had been lost sight of, and showed the necessity ol opening 
the eyes of lhe East ender by means of the Museum Lo what he 
might see when he did go into lhe country Mr K C Mills, the 
chairman of lhe Museum committee, expressed his phu-ure as 
regards the interest taken in the conference, in spite of lhe f aU 
ih it its purpose had been unfulfilled The School Board inspector 
for the district alluded to work such as that suggested by Mr 
Hall and of an elementary biological nature having been carried 
on for years at the schools in winch he was interested Mr 
Wilfred Mark Wcbh urged Lhe teachers not lo introduce 
formal and systematic lessons, and Miss Kale Hall, the cur-imr 
oT ihe Museum, who had organised the conference, spoke of her 
intentions and requirements 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London 

Royal Society, November 27 —“ Descending Intrinsic- 
Spmal TraUs in the Mammalian Cord ” By C S Shernng 
ton, M A , M D , 1 ' R S., and E E Laslelt, M D \ ict 

Experiments inquiring into the existence of spinal paths con 
nccling the activity of segments situate manr the head with „ 
segments lying further from Lhe hi.ad 

ihe m/jthud adopted may he termed the method of “j/o- 
u.ss/Tt; rfegcncf aizon," It consists in producing two nr more 
successive degenerations with allow ante of a considerable 
interval, of lime between them In the piece of cord to he. 
examined, a first degeneration is allowed time Lnough to remove 
all the tracts descending from sources oLher Lhan those the 
immediate object of inquiry When the Lime is complete, the 
cord is left, as it were, like a cleaned slate, on which once more 
a new degeneration can be written without fear of confusion 
with a previous one The cord is then ready for receiving the 
lesion which shall cause degeneration of the particular tracts 
the existence of which is suspected After a period suitable for 
the full development of the new degeneration, the cord is treated' 
histologically by Lhe Marchi method, and the microscopical 
examination proceeded Lo 

Rt suits 

The spinal segments examined as sources of aliorally-running 
fibre-systems have been posterior cervical, anterior thoracic, 
mid thoracic, posterior thoracic and anterior lumbar From 
alt these regions, the experiments demonstrate that copious 
abor&lly-running fibre-systems spring 

Speaking generally, of the fibres composing the aboially- 
running systems springing from the grey matter of the 
spinal segments examined, there may be distinguished two 
sets For physiological description, it is in some ways con¬ 
venient to regard the length of the spinal cord as divisible into 
regions , thus, a biachial for the fore limb, a thoracic for Lhe 
trunk, a crural for the hind limb, a pelvic for pelvic organs, 
a caudal for the tail, and so on A reflex initiated vtd an 
affercnL path of one such spinal region mav evoke its peripheral 
eflect by efferent paths ot a spinal region other than that to 
which the original entrant path belongs Such a reflex has in 
a former paper by one of us * been termed a “ lung 71 spinal reflex, 
in contradistinction to reflexes the centripetal and centrifugal 
paths of which both belong to one and the same spinal region 
The latter reflex it was proposed to term “short” 2 Analo¬ 
gously, in the aburally-runmng fibre-systems of the spinal seg¬ 
ments examined, by our experiments fibres of two categories 
are found, one a set passing beyond the limits of the spinal 
region in which they arise, the other not passing beyond those 

1 C S Sherrington, M Croon!an Lecture," Phil, frnru., 1B97. 
a Ibid 
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limits. The former we would term "long spinel/' the latter 
"short spinal 11 fibre*. In each of these mala categories, there 
can be distinguished fibre* of various intermediate length 

Again, the fibres of each of the above two categories may be 
classified into two sets or tracts, according tri their topography 
relatively to the cross-section of the cord Fibres of both of the 
above categories are situate both in the lateral columns and in 
the ventral columns of the cord It is useful, at least for 
descriptive purposes, to indicate this by terminology. We thus 
recognise in lhe aborally-running intrinsic spinal fibre systems 
the following sets or tracts -—fa) Ventral sh'rt fibres , ( 0 ) Ventral 
Ion£ fibres^ (7) lateral short fibres , (8) lateral long fibres It 
must he added that the distinction into lateral and ventral is 
somewhat artificial, as there exists often, especially in the case 
of the "short” fibres, no distinct gap between the ventral and 
lateral fields of distribution of the fibres m the transverse area 
of the cord 

The paper concludes with an analysis of evidence as to 
decussation of the long and short fibres. 

December u —"Quaternions and Projective Geometry.” By 
Prof. Charles J Joly, F T.C D , Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Communicated by Sir Robert S Ball, F R S 

The object of this paper is to include projective, georrtetry 
within the scope of quaternions 

Chemical Society, December 4 —Dr W. H Perkin, 
F R.S , vice-president, in Lhe chair.—The following papers were 
read ‘“—The specific heats of liquids, by Mr H Crompton 
When beat is applied to an unassociated liquid, there is an 
increase in molecular kinetic energy, internal work Is done 
within each molecule, mtemiolecular attraction is diminished 
and a small amount of external wmk is done. The first two 
factors together make up the specific heat at constant volume. 
The evaluation of the diminution of intermolecular attraction 
is made by the author on the assumption lhat the total attraction 
is equal to the difference between the latent heat of vaporisation 
and the heat evolved when the vapour is compressed to the 
volume it would occupy as a liquid but without undergoing this 
change of statu. Assuming that this attraction 19 zero at the 
critical point and increases regularly with decrease of temper¬ 
ature, its change with temperature is given by the expression 
(L- RT log V/r;)/(T fr - T), where L is the latent heat, T* and T 
the absolute critical temperature and absoluteftemperature respec¬ 
tively, V and v the volumes of ihe vapour and liquid respecu veljv 
Neglecting the fourth factor, viz , the exlernal work done, the 
author shows that the molecular heats of various liquids 
for which the foregoing data are available agree fairly well 
with those calculated by this method —The constitution of 
enolic benzoylcamphor, by Dr M. O- Forster. It is shown 
that this substance is probably phenylhydroxymethylenecamphoi 
from a consideration of the derivatives and decomposition pro¬ 
ducts obtained from it.—Isomeric benzoyl derivatives from iso- 
mtrosocamphor, by Dr. M O- Forster Two isomerides have 
been obtained ; one crystallises in yellow jirisms and melts at 
105°; the other is colourless, melts at 136 and does not give 
isonitroaoeamphor ort hydrolysis — Action of phosphorus 
haloids on dihydroresorems, by Drs, Crossley and Le Sueur — 
The absorption spectra of metallic nitrates, 11., by Prof 
Hartley The positions of the characteristic absorption bands 
depend upon the molecular weights of the salts in solution. The 
characters of the spectra observed are equally well explained by 
the assumption that partial ionic or par/tal hydrolytic dissoci¬ 
ation occurs on solution.—The constitution of the products of 
nitration of m-acetoluidide, by Dr. J. B. Cohen and H. D 
Dakin.—The action of metallic thiocyanates upon carbonyl 
chloride, by Dr. A. £ Dixon A description of the substituted 
thiocarbimidefl obtained. 

Entomological Society, November 19.—The Rev Canon 
Fowler, president, in the chair.—Dr. Sharp, F.R.S , exhibited 
the egg-cases made by a beetle of the genus Aspidomorpha (A 
puncticQsta\ and stated that they had been sent to him by Mr 
F Muir, of Durban, Natal, where the beetle and the egg-cases 
are common.—Dr. Norman H. Joy exhibited a well-marked 
aberration, of a female Lycaena teams striped black on the 
underside in the place of the usual ocellations ; a gynandro- 
morphous specimen of the same species ; an aberration of a 
male Lycaena bellargus t similarly striped on the underside ; a 
specimen ,of Everes argiaeks taken in 1885 at Bournemouth ; 
and specimens of A patter a t ns from the neighbourhood of 
Reading, taken from what appeared to be the throne of the 
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ruling 11 Empernr” of the wood Whenever another iris came 
by, the one uu Lhe “throne” attacked it, and after a fight, in 
which one would eventually pursue the other out of sight, 
the victor returned to the perch If this was captured, the next 
ins coming along would take possesion, and soon —Mr. Claude 
MorJey exhibited a specimen ot Diaitictus vnlneracus t Sturm., 
new to Great Britain, and a rare blue form of ilf/ratora 
viteltinae from Tuddenham Fen.—Mr G. C Champion 
exhibited specimens of Nanophygts duruun , Lucas, a beetle 
from Central Spain, with drawings of the larva, pupa and 
perfect insect —Prof. E. B. Poulton, FRS., stated that Mr 
A H Church, of Jesus College, Oxford, had observed 
the larva; of a species of Cucullia (probably C. verbasn), feed¬ 
ing upon Bnddleia globosa which was growing again*! a wall 
in the Oxford Botanical Gardens. It is possible that Lhe eggs 
were laid upon the Buddleia because of the very rough general 
resemblance in certain respects between Its leaves ana those of 
Veibascum Mr. R. McLachlan, FRS, mentioned the case oT 
Mamestrapcrsicanae % at Lewisham, choosing Anemone /apo/irca 
He had offered them fern and elder (which is reputed a favourite 
food), but the larvre refused everything except the original 
anemone Mr. Goss said that larvze of Choerocampa elpenor , 
taken at Weybndge from a species of American balsam, after¬ 
wards refused willow herb, the usual food-plant of the species. 
Prof. Poulton read a communication from Mr G F Leigh 
relating to the enemies of Lepidoptera in Natal The very 
common grey South African rat seems to be particularly fond 
of almost any pup^e, and will gnaw through thick wooden boxes 
to get at them. They affect especially Choetota/npa e\on 
and C nern Even more remarkable than their keenness in 
hunting pupa; is the way in which they capture moths on the 
wing when feeding WhilsL fly ing rL duBk, a rat would leap 
from the roof right on to their food-plant, and more often than 
not the moth selected for attack was captured. Bats are also 
very destructive of South African insect-life 

Ray Society, December 11 —Council Meeting.—Mr John 
Hopkinson, treasurer, in the chair —A vote of condolence with 
the widow and family of the late secretary of the Society, the 
Rev Dr Wiltshire, was passed, and in his place Mr. Hopkinson 
was elected secretary The question of the appointment of 
treasurer was not finally decided. 

Mam he* ikk 

Literary and Philosophical Society, December 2—Mr. 
Charles Bailey, president, in the chair.—Mr C L, Barnes 
showed a number of experiments depending on Hawk&bee’s 
law, viz., that the pressure on the walls of a lube containing a 
fluid is less when the fluid is in motion than when it is at rest 
Several of these are well known, e.g , the apparent attraction 
which results when a current of air, radial or other, passes 
between two parallel discs, and the suspension of a ball on a jet 
of air or water Other illustrations 01 the principle are that it 
is impossible to blow a celluloid ball, or even an inflated toy 
balloon, out of a funnel held in the ordinary upright position, 
though, if the funnel be reversed, the ball or balloon can be 
supported without difficulty Also, if a couple of celluloid balls 
arc placed on a kind of railway made by fastening two rods to 
one another, they cannot be separated by blowing between 
(hem The experiment of forcing a celluloid ball out of a tall 

S ;lass cylinder by blowing downwards upon it was also per- 
ormed, as were also several others of a similar character —Mr 
Frank Southern exhibited and described a Japanese magic 
mirror, and Dr C H Lees showed a small piece of apparatus 
used in the determination of the thermal conductivities of solids 
over wide ranges of temperature It consists in principle of a 
differential hydrogen thermometer, one bulb of which is heated 
by on electric current either In a flat strip of metal wound round 
it or passing through the material of the bulb itself. 

Dublfn, 

Royal Dublin Society, November 18.— Prof. D. J. 
Cunningham, F.R.S., in the chair.—Prof. T Johnson read a 
paper on Phellotnycts sclero(iophorus t Frank, a fungus of un¬ 
known affinities which causes a form of scab in potato-Lubers 
and, in extreme cases, a dry rot The author first observed 
the fungus in several potato varieties, groWn in the west and 
other ports of Ireland, m the autumn of 1901.—Phellomyces 
causes the formation of discoloured patches in the skin of the 
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tuber, in the midst of which are generally present the minute 
scleroda, O'I mm in diameter, just recognisable, in washed 
tuber*, with the naked eye* In mild attacks, the fungus simply 
make* the tuber unsightly; in more severe cases, it strips off 
layei after layer of the protecting skin of the tuber, and may 
ultimately penetrate through the skin into the flesh of the tuber, 
killing the protoplasm, sending the mycelial hyph® between 
and through the cells, and boring into the starch grains Both 
in appearance and action, Fhellomyces is readily distinguishable 
from Rhizoctonia, an extremely common cause of scab and rot 
in potatoes Phellomyces can pass from seed tubers to the 
resulting crop, and is communicable from infected ground to 
healthy tubers grown in it The author found soaking the 
diseased tubers in o 8 per cent solution of formalin for 
hours destroyed the fungus, untreated diseased tubers giving, 
under otherwise similar conditions, a diseased crop Three 
varieties imported from France, planted in Connemara, gave 
crops showing Sderotima silerotiorum and Pkellomyxcs 
a lerotinphoms, both unknown in France on the potalo up to 
the present time. Frank first saw Lhe fungus, in various parts 
of Germany, in 1894, and again in succeeding years The 
author said he had nothing to add to the account given by 
Frank of its very imperfectly known life history -Mr Leonard 
Murphy read a paper on a new meLhod of determining the 
amount of liquid in distant and inaccessible lankh, <!v_c —Mr, 
G H Carpenter exhibited lanlern slides of in'.ects (Gollemhola) 
taken in Mitchelstown and Dunmore caves in the south of 
Ireland, pointing out Lhat while some of the species seemed to 
be confined to such localities and Lo represent special modifu a- 
Uons for life in caves, others were identical with insects found 
in the upper world wilh a discontinuous range, and must be 
regarded as the survivors of very old race*> 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, November j —The lion Lord M’Laren, 

\ice-president, in the chair.— The chairman in hiu opening 
remarks made special reference to the publication of the Ben 
Nevis observations, the first volume of which had just been 
issued. Half the expense of these publications, which would 
fill three volumes of the Transaction*, was being borne by the 
Royal Society of London. Another matter of special interest 
was the systematic bathymetrical survey of the Scottish lakes 
which had been organised by Sir John Murray and Mr Laurence 
Pullar During the seven months beginning March last, they 
had surveyed 153 lochs and taken nearly 24,000 soundings 
'lhe greatest depth observed was in Lnch Munir, 1009 feet, 
which exceeds by several hundred feet the depth recoided in 
any other lake in the British Islands In addition to the 
routine work of taking soundings and determining heights, 
observations of temperature and of “ seiches ” and collections 
of plankton and bottom deposits were made by the s'aft 
The results were now being prepared for publication in Edin¬ 
burgh, and preliminary papers dealing with the work would 
from time to time be laid before the Sociely —Sir William 
Turner communicated a paper entitled “ Contributions to the 
Cr.miojogy of the People of Scotland " The material had been 
collecting for many years in his hand, and in this first paper he 
gave the detailed results of the measurement of nearly 20 j skulls 
obtained from all parts of Scotland Of these, 28 per cent were 
dolichocephalic, 20 per cent, brachycephalic, and 52 per ceni 
belonged to the intermediate group. As regards their distribu¬ 
tion, the brachycephalic type was characteristic of Fife, the 
Lothiana, the eastern counties between the l ay and the Moray 
Firth, and Shetland ; whilst the dolichocephalic type was most 
prevalent in Renfrewshire, Wigtonshire, Caithness and the 
Highlands A very marked percentage of the brachycephalic 
skulls had distinct frontal sutures, a very unusual feature in 
adult skulls This indicated growth in breadth during adult 
life The bkulls were capacious and somewhat above Lhe 
average for western Europe As regards the facial characters, 
the orbits were wide and circular and the noses long and 
narrow. The discussion of the ethnographical bearing of the 
facts was reserved for a second, paper —In a paper on the 
electric*! conductivities and relative densities of certain samples 
of sea-water, Mr. J, J Manley described some novelties of 
method in the accurate measurement of these quantities The 
results were negative, there being no diseover'able relation 
beLween the conductivities and densities —Two papers by Dr. 
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Thomas Muir on generating /unction*, of certain determinants 
were aLo presented, 

November 17, —The Rev Prof Duns in Lhe chair —Dr 
W G. Aucluson Robertson read a paper on the local distribu¬ 
tion of cancer in Scotland In collecting his material, he had 
visiied many of the larger institutions and infirmaries throughout 
Scotland, and from careful inspection of the registers lmd, as 
far as possible, allocated the various cases to their proper counties 
In this respect, he believed that his statistics were more accurate 
than those derived directly from the reports of the Registrar- 
General, for it was quite evident that many of lhe ca^cs re¬ 
coided as having occurred in the larger towns really belonged 
to neighbouring or even remote country districts His cor¬ 
rections made important changes in Lhe chart of distribution 
I hns, when corrected for the presence of strangers, Lhe cancer 
mortality for the cily of Edinburgh fell from 5 15 per cent, 
(as it appeared to be from the Registrar General’s returns) 10 

4 ij per cent , which is practically the normal for the whole 
of bcotland Ou the other hand, by the same correction the 
cancer mortality for the county of Edinburgh increased to nearly 

5 per ceni. On lhe whole, the mainland rural districts and 
smaller towns had a higher cancer mortality than the large 
towns and cuies In lhe county of Nairn, the mortality was 
9 73 per cent In the outer Hebrides, the mortality was dis 
lim-Lly below the normal for bcoLland The statistics showed 
many curious features, and it was utterly impossible to connect 
the distribution with climatic or geologic ondumns, or with 
race or fuod supply lhat the towns were healthier than the 
rural districts seemed to dispose of several of the ordinary 
theories as to the undoubted increase of the disease within the 
last half-century This could be regarded as only a first effort 
to geL at information regarding local distribution of cancer, 
and Di Robertson urged upon the medical profession in Scot¬ 
land the importance of a combined invcsligauun of the causal 
relations of this dread disease -Mr | Ross communicated 
a short note on the iriscction of an angle, and a p.tpcr by Dr. 
Thomas Muir on pure periodic continual fraction^ was also icad. 

Pakis 

Academy of Sciences, December S —M Bouquet de la 
Grye in the chair —The president announced to the Academy 
lhe death of two members, M Dchirain, member of the section 
of Rural Economy, and M Ilautefeuille, member of the section 
of Mineralogy —On the transformation of the diamond into 
black carbon during its oxidation, and on the isomeric changes 
of simple bodies during decompositions and combinations, by 
M Berihelot. Some remarks on work recently published by 
M Moisf^an —On the irreducibility of the equation y” — 6 y 2 |- x , 
by M, Paul Tainleve —On the quantity of free hydrogen in the 
air and the density of atmospheric nitrogen, by M Armand 
Gautier. Four years ago, the author published work proving 
the existence of free hydrogen and methane in the air, and 
estimated their quantity The proportion of hydrogen then 
found has been questioned by Lord Rayleigh, and M- A Leduc 
has recently adduced other evidence in confirmation of Lord 
Rayleigh^ objections. It is shown that the exact concordance 
between the percentage of oxygen by weight found by M Leduc 
and the value calculated from the densities of the gases is acci¬ 
dental, and that Lhe results are quite consistent with the presence 
of the amounts of hydrogen and methane found by the author. 
—On the development ot the PeripatidK of SoULh Africa, by 
M L Bouvier —On some ILcmogreganans of Ophidians, by 
M. A Laveran —The internal action of copper sulphate in the 
resistance of the poLato to Phytophthora mjestans, by M. 
hmile Laurent The experiments described led to the conclusion 
that potato tubers should be immunised against this fungus by 
dipping them for a certain time in a solution of copper sulphate, 
but on actual trial it was found that potatoes so treated ana then 
purposely infected wnh the Phytophrhora were attacked as 
vigorously by the parasite as the untreated tubers.—Observations 
of the new comet Giacobim (d 1902), made at the Ob¬ 
servatory of Pans, by MM G. Bigourdan, G Fayet 
and P. Salat. On December 6, the comet was a nebulosity of 
magnitude 13 2, diffuse, vaguely rounded and of 30" diameter — 
Provisional elements of the Giacobim comet, by M. G Fayet — 
On the properties of the plane from the point of view of the 
Analysis situs, by M Combebiac —On a summatory form m 
the theory of functions of two variables, by M. Martin Krause — 
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On a dark chamber for three-colour photography, by M. 

The problem to be eolved was to devise a mechanism which; on 
doting the shutter, would remove the exposed plate and at the 
same time replace it by the succeeding plate, pJedng the 
latter accurately in Lhe focus of the objective. This problem 
has been satisfactorily solved — On blpblar electrodes 
with a soluble anode, by MM. Andr 4 Brochel and C L 
Barillet. In an electrolytic cell containing a solution of 
copper sulphate, the interposition of an insulated copper plate 
gives results very similar to those previously described with a 
platinum plate It was not found possible to predict the 
phenomenon in any given case —On lhallic chloride, by 
M, V. Thomas The chloride TlCl a , 4H 2 0 can be dehydrated 
in a vacuum without any loss of chlorine, The properties of the 
anhydrous chloride are given.—On Gmelin's violet manganese 
meiaphosphate, by M. Ph, Barbier.—Addition derivative!*from 
cyclonexene, by M L, Brunei.—On a dichlorhydrate and 
dibromhydrate of cadinene and on a dextrorotatdfy regenerated 
eadinene, by M Emillen Gnmal —On the essence of vativer, by 
MM P Genvresse and G Langlois This essence contains a 
sesquiterpene, a sesquiterpene alcohol, and an ester t* which the 
odour is due.—On the excretion and variation of iha kidhey id 
carnivorous fowls of Lhe second generation, by M, Frtmlric 
Houssay —The formation of chlorophyll in rarefied air and in 
rarefied oxygen, by M. Jean Fnedel In air expanded to one- 
sixth of Lhe atmospheric pressure, the leaves of Phaseolus are 
almost entirely etiolated ; in oxygen at the same pressure, the 
leaves are coloured as in ordinary air It would thus appear 
thaL the relative pressure of the oxygen is the predominating 
factor, the total pressure having no sensible influence —On some 
new fossil infusoria, by M B Renault —On the immunisation 
of the lettuce against the fungus Uremia kactutae , by 
M E Marchal By treatment with solutions of copper 
sulphate of certain strength, it was found possible 
to prevent the growth of the parasite from interfering with the 

S owih of the plant The narrow margin, however, between 
e immunising dose of copper sulphate and that capable of 
acting injuriously on the lettuce plant renders \h e practical 
application of Lhcse results difficult,—Some ftnneralcgieal 
observations made on the products from the burning of St. 
Pierre, Martinique, by M A Lacroix —On thf Palaeozoic 
earths of Oued Saoura and Gourara, by M E Gautier — 


On economic appreciation and improvements dye |o cultiva¬ 
tion, by M E Rabat^. — On the application of chemical manures 
to the cultivation of the vine in the calcareous earths of 
Chareotes, by MM J. M. Guillon and G- Gouirand,—On some 
exotic Gniminaceee employed in food, by M Balland —On some 
brilliant red sunsets observed at Athens during the months of 
October and November, 1902, by M. D. Eginlti* 


Nkw South Wales. 

Linnean Society, October 29.—Mr J H Maiden, pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—On two remarkable Sporocysts occurring 
in Mytilui fo/wj, on the coast of New Zealand, by Prof 
W. A. Has well, F R S —(1) On Eucalyptus pelyapitkevios^ 
Schauer , (2) on E . buolor , A. Cunn, by Mr J. H Maiden. 
The auLhor quotes the original descriptions of the species, cites 
their synonyms, discusses Lheir affinities and gives an account 
of their range —Contributions to a knowledge of the Australian 
flora, part iv , by Mr. R. T Baker. A number of new 
localities for species are recorded, thus extending their known 
geographical range.—Notes on the botany of the interior of 
New South Wales, pait vii., by Mr R II Cambage The 
conspicuous vegetation of the country between Forbes and 
Bathurst is described —On the mammalian and reptilian 
vomerine bones, by Dr. R Brqom. The author shows that 
in the early stages of development the nasal capsules of the 
lizard and marsupial are essentially similar in structure and 
that in both a well-developed paraseptal cartilage runs by the 
base of the septum from the nasal floor cartilage In front to the 
hinder pari or the capsule. He also shows that the so-called 
11 vomer” in the lizard develops in connection with this car¬ 
tilage 1 and as the dumbbell-shaped bone in £)rnithorhynchus 
and Lhe median bone of Miniopterus also develop as splints to 
the par a septa l cartilages (specialised as cartilages of Jacobson), 
he concludes that these mammalian bones are homologous with 
the so-called 11 vomers 11 of the lizard and are therefore really 
prevemrrs 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN ITALY . 
Chimica Agrarta , Campestre e Silvano. Di Italo Giglioli. 

Pp. xviii + 877 ; with 31 figures in the text. (Naples 

Marghieri, 1902.) 

HIS book, the work of the well-known professor of 
agricultural chemistry in the College at Portici, 
was originally projected as a treatise on agricultural 
chemistry k to be followed by other volumes dealing with 
fermentation and animal chemistry Written, as the 
author tells us, with many interruptions, between 1884 and 
the current year, it remains but a fragment of the original 
scheme, for it deals only with the relations of the plant to 
water and to solar light and heat—questions, indeed, of 
fundamental importance to the agriculture of a semi-arid 
country like Italy. With nearly 900 pages devoted to so 
small a section of the subject, it will easily be imagined 
how vast is the scale upon which the work was planned, 
and this arouses a question which struck us repeatedly 
during the perusal of ihe book Given a treatise on a 
technical branch of science, like agricultural chemistry, 
how far should the author deem it his duty to enter into 
a complete discussion of whatever branch of the pure 
science he may require to use for the explanation of some 
technical problem ? For example, we have in the book 
before us some ten pages, 628-638, given up to an acconnt 
of the nature of exothermic and endothermic chemical 
reactions Now, though it is impossible to understand 
the problems presented by carbon assimilation under the 
action of light without possessing the conception of the 
transfer of energy accompanying reaction and the 
reversibility of the change, we hold th^t the reader of a 
book like the present will have either reached already the 
required knowledge of pure chemistry or else must be 
introduced to the new idea in a much less academic 
fashion. In the main, a book of this type is written for 
the expert and should stick very close to its text, taking 
something more than the elements of the pure sciences 
for granted 

But it is precisely in this direction that Prof. 
Giglioh’s weakness lies, with the result that the book is 
cumbered and inordinately expanded with irrelevant 
matter, interesting enough, but not really bearing upon 
the point. For example, all kinds of light waves and 
ethereal radiations doubtless possess some action upon 
the living plant, but as these effects are still practically 
unknown, it is-surely superfluous to devote fifty pages to 
a purely text-book account of phosphorescence and 
kindred phenomena, including the incandescent properties 
of the rare earths in the Auer lamp, Crookes’s tubes, 
radiant matter and kathode rays ; nor, again, in another 
section, can we see the appropriateness of a discussion of 
the skin vision of animals or of Prof. Poulton's experiments 
on the influence 0/ coloured lights upon the larv.e of 
Pierts, 

This is the most unsatisfactory portion of the book, 
and we cannot help feeling that, in his desire to be 
exhaustive, Prof Giglioh has discharged upon us pelF 
mellall the references he has accumulated, without con¬ 
sidering how far they have yet been made to bear upon 
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his subject. It is true that the man of science who wants 
to go beneath the surface of things must carry in his 
mind all sorts of cognate facts and investigations, in 
the hope that some day they may supply a missing link 
m his own work, but he should not present the public 
with this raw material 

The earlier sections of the book, dealing with the rela¬ 
tions of the plant to water, are less academic, and con¬ 
tain many interesting references to the author’s own 
experiences of agriculture under the hot suns and small 
precipitation of Italy He discusses at some length 
the development of the root, and refers to this cause 
the increased power of resisting drought which certain 
manures, particularly nitrate of soda, give to the crop. 
In this section, Prof Giglioli draws freely on the results 
of the Rothamsted experiments, particularly on Lawes 
and Gilbert’s paper upon Lhe drought of 1S70 and its 
effect upon the variously manured grass plots. This 
question of the action of manures upon root development 
is worthy of more study than it has hitherto received, for 
it seems to afford a clue to the explanation of the greater 
ease with which a plant manured with nitrate of soda will 
in some cases obtain its other mineral food from the soil, 
as compared with one receiving the same amount of 
nitrogen in lhe form of ammonium salts. 

The earlier chapters of the book have not been brought 
so closely up to date as the later pages , in the account 
of the amount of water transpired by plants, we have 
Lawes and Gilbert's figures, but not the later work of 
Hellnegel, Wollny, and King of Wisconsin, and again, 
in the discussion of the value of ullage in conserving 
soil moisture, no mention is made of the valuable obser¬ 
vations which have been accumulated in America on this 
point 

The reader who is interested in the effect of climate 
upon crop production will find that Prof. Giglioli deals 
repeatedly with this most intricate problem The alteration 
by climate of English varieties of wheat introduced into 
Italy is discussed on pp. 187 and 379, a subject of interest 
at the present time, when efforts are being made to get into 
English wheats something of the " strong ” character of 
those imported from more and countries, and again, on 
p 189, we have a correlation of the hay crops grown at 
Rothamsted under various systems of manuring with the 
rainfall of the months of April, May and June 

On p too, we have a reference to Frank’s discovery of 
mycorhiza, but we have no account of the weighty 
generalisations contained in the later papers of Frank 
and of Stahl, which have shown how interesting and 
widespread a variant of the general course of nutrition 
is presented by plants with mycorhiza. 

The special value of the book lies, in its enthusiasm 
and breadth of view; we feel we are dealing, not only with a 
specialist, but also with one who possesses a many-sided 
knowledge and experience. To an Englishman, it is 
pleasant to see how references to English work abound ; 
particularly it is clear that Prof. Giglioli hAtifCpt himself 
familiar with the experiments at RotharflBp, where so 
much of the pioneer work in agriculturarscience has 
been done. Prof. Giglioli contrasts Italy unfavourably in 
the matter of agricultural experiments, but will the English 
work play so large a part in any treatise of a foreign 
(frofessor fifty years hence? Rothamsted stands where 

I 
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it did, the monunrait of two great men's work, but uo 
connected with any organisation, either official or cduca 
tional, other countries have been only too anxious to 
foster and develop any living starting point they could 
find A D H 


A HIM ALA 1 AH LOCAL FLORA 
Flora Si miens is a Handbook of the Flowering Plants 
of Simla and the Neighbourhood By the late Colonel 
Sir H Collett, K C B , F L S Pp Ixvm + 652 
(Calcutta and Simla Thacker, Spink and Co , 
London W Thacker and Co 1902 ) 

HEN, in 1897, Sir Joseph Hooker wrote his preface 
to the final volume of the “ Flora of British 
India/' he gave it as one of the chief uses of hiB great 
work that it would 11 facilitate the compil at ion of local 
Indian floras We believe that since that book began 
to issue, the handbook before us is the first general 
local flora that has been prepared for India though 
various floras for forest purposes only have already 
appeared Other general floras, for what are wider 
areas, are in course of preparation for Bengal, Bombay 
and the Upper Gangetic Plain but although these 
floras will apply to whole provinces, or at any rate 
to areas as Large as provinces they will, none of 
them, cover so wide a vertical range, for the late Sir H 
Collett 3 handbook practically treats of plants growing at 
all altitudes, from the Himalayan valleys only a little 
raised above sea level to elevations of 12 000 and even of 
16,000 feet The area taken up is not one of exact geo 
graphical limits but, as the author has said — 

1 1 have assigned no strictly defined limits to the 
1 Flora, believing that this would answer the require 
ments of students better than if 1 were to confine 11 for 
instance to the territorial limits of the Simla Munici 
polity or any other arbitrarily fixed boundaries ” 

It seems, however, to include every plant which a 
Simla botanist is likely to meet with in his rambles and 
wc feel sure that the book will be much appreciated, 
though we cannot avoid a feeling of great regret that its 
author has not lived to enjoy the pleasure he looked for 
ward to of knowing that he had done something to help 
those who are already students of his favourite science, 
and perhaps to induce more of those Indian officers who 
want a pursuit to occupy their leisure time, to follow in 
his footsteps and study the plants of the forests, glens 
and slopes of the Simla mountains 

It has not been an uncommon thing at Simla to hear the 
wish expressed that someone would publish a handbook 
of a not too difficult scientific character, giving the names 
and descriptions of the chief plants and as the author has 
explained in his preface, it was with the desire of supply 
ing this want that he commenced his work A careful 
examination of the book shows that his efforts have been 
successful. The descriptions are concise and couched in 
the simplest language , the analyses lead easily to the 
genus and u&es required while the excellent pen and 
ink drawmf^Bepared by Miss M Smith, of Kew, will be 
a great addmonal help to those who consult the work. 
These drawings have been judiciously selected, to illus 
(rate, not only the chief genera and species, but also the 
most common and conspicuous plants to be met with in 
Simla and its neighbourhood, 
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In addition to the fcharactera of the natural Orders, genera 
and species, and to analyses and an account of the geo 
graphical distribution of the plants, many useful notes are 
given which are surfe to be of intere&L As a shmpto may 
be cited the brief account of the method of fertilisation of 
Roscoea, a genus of gingers with purple flowers, where 
the mechanism by which the anthers are caused to shed 
their pollen on the backs of the insects which visit them 
is shown to be similar to that of the quite different genus 
Salvia in Labiatz The derivations of the generic 
names have been duly explained, and wherever it has 
seemed of interest, reference has been made to such 
books as Darwins 1 Origin of Species, Fritz Mdller s 
" Fertilisation of Flowers 1 and Kernels " Natural 
History of Plants It is clear that Sir Henry Collett 
took the greatest pains to make his book as useful as 
possible and it is well that the pioneer of Indian local 
floras will be such an excellent model for future work of 
the kind To the author, as every page of his book shows, 
his work must indeed have been a labour of love H 
will be useful to residents and visitors not only in Simla, 
but in the other hill resorts in the Punjab while even in 
the more easterly ones—Chakrata Mussooree Naim 
Tdl—where the flora is richer the book will be of con 
siderable help to those interested in plants 

Besides Sir H Collett's own preface the descriptive 
portion of the work is preceded by an "In Memonam 
notice of the author by Sir W T Thiselton Dyer KCMG, 
FRS the Director of Kew and by an Introduction by 
Mr W B Hemsley F R S the curator of the herbarium at 
the Royal Gardens In his notice Sir \\ T Thiselton 
Dyer gives a brief account of the life of the author who 
during a long and distinguished career as a soldier, 
studied science and especially botany in his leisure 
moments and after his retirement in 18^3 commenced 
the present work which he only just lived to complete 
Sir William finishes his notice by saying 

No one who has ever come to work among us at Kew 
has more completely won the affectionate regard of 
everyone with whom he has come in contact 

In his Introduction, Mr Hemsley gi\es a brief 
account of the geography of Simla of its vegetation and 
of the chief botanists whose collections have been utilised 
in the preparation of the handbook Some idea of the 
extent of the flora of the small Himalayan area to which 
it refers is obtainable from the fact that the handbook 
describes no less than 1326 species belonging to 639 
genera and 1 13 natural orders 

We may conclude this brief account of a noteworthy 
botanical handbook with the following extract from the 
address of the president at the anniversary meeting of 
the Linnean Society on May 24 last — 

"In Sir Henry Collett we lose an accomplrshed 
botanist who was also a gallant soldier and a capable 
administrator, a combination of qualities that seems to be 
peculiarly British It would not be easy to estimate how 
much this Society and other kindred societies, owe to 
the public services, and more particularly the Indian, for 
the invaluable recruits whftm we continually draw from 
their rank*’ 

We can hope that the “ Flora Simlensis will prove as 
enduring a memorial of its author as the record of his 
achievements, military and administrative, is likely to be 
id the history of the Indian Empire J S G 
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OSTWALD'S INORGANIC CHEMISTR Y 

TJu Principles of Inorganic Chemistry By Wilhelm 
Ostwald Translated by Alexander FindUy Pp 
xxvii +785. (London. Macmillan and Co, Lid) 
Price i8j. net 

IEWS differ regarding the best method of present¬ 
ing the facts and theories of chemistry to a 
beginner. Prof. Ostwald takes the view that 11 if the 
present-day chemistry makes greater demands on the 
power of rational thinking, it also renders the purely 
memory work of mastering the subject considerably more 
easy for the student. The growth of the scientific 
interpretation and elucidation of the separate facts of 
chemistry facilitates in the highest degree the impres¬ 
sion of them on the mind and their application, and at 
the same time affords an incomparably greater intellectual 
enjoyment than the study of the older, essentially de¬ 
scriptive, chemistry could offer " Acting on this opinion, 
Ostwald has introduced physical theories, applicable to 
chemical facts, 41 in his 9tride, ,J as it were. Beginning 
with some simple metaphysical statements, he develops 
the fundamental laws of classification and treats of homo¬ 
geneous substances, mixtures and solutions , he next 
proceeds to consider the law of the conservation of 
weight and mass, and of work and energy, treating 
incidentally of the units in which these magnitudes are 
measured. The next chapter is devoted to 44 com- 
bustion, 1 ’ the existence of oxygen and the constancy of 
proportions , and the next to a rapid survey of the 
elements and their properties. The subsequent treat¬ 
ment is, in. a restricted sense, systematic , the remaining 
chapters treat of oxygen, ozone, hydrogen, water, 
hydrogen peroxide, chlorine and hydrochlour and, 
oxides of chlorine , bromine, iodine and fluorine, 
sulphur and its compounds, and, in short, the elements 
generally termed non-metals and their compounds , the 
metals and their salts complete the list. 

But the discursive nature of treating the subject may 
be gauged by the amount of space— 92 pages—devoted 
to the consideration of oxygen, hydrogen and water 
Under the heading 44 Oxygen, 11 not merely are the pre¬ 
paration and properties of the element considered, but 
also velocity of combustion, the influence of temperature 
on that rate, Boyle’s and Gay-Lussac’s laws, the temper¬ 
ature scales, degrees of freedom of a gas, the construc¬ 
tion of curves, the liquefaction of gases, the solubility of 
gases, and ozone ; the condition of allotropy is also shorLly 
discussed Under 14 Hydiogen ” come methods of drying 
gases, molecular weights (here termed 44 molar” weights), 
the compressibility of gases at high pressures, diffusion, 
the law of partial pressures, the law of effusion of gases 
and Bpectrum analysis ; also, d propos of the combustion 
of hydrogen, the law of mass action, chemical equilibrium 
and the influence of solid substances thereon ; and 
lastly, catalysis, introduced by the catalytic action of 
platinum in causing combination between oxygen and 
hydrogen. Under the heading 11 Water,” we find the 
law of continuity, graphic interpolation, coefficient of ex¬ 
pansion, degrees of freedom of liquids, supercooling, 
heats of fusion, heat-units, vapour pressures, heats of 
vaporisation, supercooled vapours, phases of water, ice 
and steam, and the triple point; next water as a solvent, 
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and the relations between lowering of freezing point and 
depression of vapour pressure caused by salts ; volume 
relation of gases, “combining 11 weights, symbols and 
formulae, equations, and the atomic and molecular 
hypotheses. 

Now Prof Oswald's style is excellent, and full 
justice is done to it by Di Findlay’s translation , hence 
the book is most readable and interesting , the theoretical 
disquisitions are most dearly stated and arranged in an 
orderly manner, each point being taken up when its 
turn has come, but the reviewer doubts whether a 
beginner would gain much from a perusal of the book 
F01 a teacher who is already familiar with the facts of 
chemisLry, innumerable hints are to be found, almost on 
every page But after all, the young chemical student 
has to familiarise himself with the facts of chemistry, and 
gilding the pill, even with fine gold, is apt to interfere 
with its assimilation For a man of advanced years, 
even though he be no chemist, who can appreciate the 
logical arrangement uf the book, much enjoyment may 
be obtained from it , but from long experience of the 
powers of mind of junior students, the reviewer doubts 
whether more than two or three specially gifted individuals 
out of a large class would retain much in their 
memories 

Just as in learning a language it is absolutely necessary 
to acquire the common verbs, prepositions and adverbs 
by heart, and to have at least some idea of the syntax 
before analytically parsing the sentences, attending 
to every subtlety, so with chemistry. A large number of 
facts and their experimental demonstration must become 
familiar, and it is then time to build up law9 on these 
facts. 

However, as stated at the outset, there are many 
methods of presenting such facts , and if the young 
student has energy to follow two or three methods of 
presentment, he will be a gainer It appears to the 
reviewer that it would be better to reserve this method 
of considering the subject until a year, or perhaps more, 
has been spent in the more usual course of study The 
effect of reading such a book at that stage is sure to be 
most stimulating, and will enable the reader, not only to 
revise his knowledge, but to enrich it by many necessary 
addmons 

II is unnecessary to mention thaL the work is entirely 
up to date, and that the translator, as an old pupd and 
friend of the author, has completely entered into the 
spirit ol the matter; he has left no trace of its German 
origin in the excellent English of which he is a master 

W. R 


A NEW THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 
On an Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the 
Universe . By Prof. Osborne Reynolds, F R S. Pp. 
44 (Cambridge ■ University Press, 1902.) Price 
ij. 6 d net 

HIS is a short description of a new theory of the 
universe which formed the subject of the Rede 
lecture last June. All such theories must satisfy two 
conditions The structure must be dynamically possible, 
and the results deduced by dynamical reasoning from the 








theory must correspond qualitatively and quantitatively 
to the phenomena of Nature. The analytical difficulties 
maybe too great to deduce all the phenomena, but if any 
be contrary to experience, the theory, at least in its 
exact form, must go. It is only by inventing, discussing, 
comparing and remodelling as many theories as possible 
that we can hope to arrive at any knowledge of the con¬ 
stitution of matter or of the sther* This new and very 
original attempt is therefore to be welcomed. As a rule, 
authors of such theories are satisfied to show how many 
fecta their theory explains, and how probable, therefore, 
it is that their theory corresponds to reality, Not so, 
however, Prof Osborne Reynolds. He claims to have 
shown that “the research has revealed the prime cause 
of the physical properties of matter, 17 and that 

14 there is one, and only one, conceivable purely 
mechanical system capable of accounting for the physical 
evidence as we know it in the universe." 

That a theory coming from Prof Reynolds will fulfil 
the first of our conditions goes without saying. But that 
it should be possible to give a proof that it is the 
representation of the actual structure of zether and 
matter is too astonishing to be received without scepticism. 
We await the publication of the full research 

It is not possible to criticise a complete theory on a 
short statement of its results—a statement which by its 
very nature must leave much vague and much unsaid. 
Sufficient idea, however, is given to cause us to look 
forward to the complete work, which is, we understand, 
to be published by the Pitt Press shortly. In brief, the 
sther is composed of equal rigid spherical grams 
(diam - 17 x io~ ia timas the wave-length of violet 
light) arranged in regular and closest order, and under 
great pressure. When strained, such a medium must ex¬ 
pand—or show “dilatancy.” The actions of the medium 
depend on this dilatancy. Matter is a defect of mitter 
—a small deficiency of grains or a ''negative inequality, 11 
causing, so to say, a certain looseness in the gearing of 
the grains where the deficiency exists and a consequent 
stress in the medium outside. These inequalities are 
permanent, and are propagated through the medium 
without a transference of the grams themselves Matter 
is, in fact, a strain which is propagated through the 
medium—an idea which has occurred to others, notably 
Dr. Larmor in his electron theory, and to the late Mr. 
C. V. Burton, at the Ipswich meeting of the British 
Association in 1895 These strains attract one another 
according to the Newtonian law, may cohere but not 
coalesce. 11 Positive inequalities' 1 (due to excess of 
grains), on the contrary, repel one another and so are 
dispersed. Electricity apparently consists of double 
inequalities, excess in one place and defect in another 
The statement here appears rather vague, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand^ the difference between electricity and 
two inequalities, one positive and one negative. The 
attraction is, however, enormously greater than that of 
gravitation. Apparently the theory gives no explanation 
of the fact that electricity never shows itself apart from 
matter«j)or is any explanation offered of the electro- 
dynamTe action of one current on a conductor bearing 
another. A true theory must do this, and it is the crux 
of every theory yet produced. 
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In this granular medium, transverse and longitudinal 
waves are propagated. It would take 56 million years 
to reduce the energy of the transverse, to one-eighth, 
while it would take only four one-millionths of a second 
to reduce that of the normal by the same amount, thus, 
the author says, “ accounting for the absence of normal 
waves.’ 1 This, however, is only a proof that such waves 
do not last. It is necessary to show that on reflection 
of light they are not formed, otherwise they will diminish 
the intensity of the reflected ray. 

Many difficulties and objections suggest themselves 
during perusal which will doubtless be answered in the 
full paper. If Prof. Reynolds does in this what he 
promises in the risum^ he will go down to posterity with 
a greater fame than Newton. If, however, he does not 
succeed in convincing us that he has solved the problem 
of the mechanism of the physical universe, he may yet 
be congratulated on giving us what is evidently a beautiful, 
illuminative and extremely suggestive theory He has 
opened to us, in any case, a new field of knowledge as 
well as helped to stimulate that scientific imagina¬ 
tion which we are told it is our bounden duty to cultivate. 

W. M H 


OUR BOOK SHELF 1 

Report of the Yellow Fever Expedition to Pard of the 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, By H. E. 

Durham. Pp. 79 (London * Published for the Uni¬ 
versity Press of Liverpool by Longmans, Green and 

Co , 1902.) Price 7 s. 6 d 

This is the seventh memoir published by the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, and it is printed and got 
up in the same excellent style as its predecessors. It 
embodies the results of the Paril expedition of Messrs, 
Durham and Myers, and is written by the former, Dr. 
Myers having, as is well known, fallen a victim to the 
disease he was investigating, a circumstance which lends 
a melancholy interest to the report. When the expedition 
left this country, the remarkable and conclusive work of 
the United Stares Army Commission in Cuba under Major 
Reed in proving the conveyance of yellow fever by gnats 
was not known, but this problem, with many others 
awaiting solution as regards the disease, was present in 
the minds of the observers, as is seen in the preliminary 
report, which is here reprinted from the British Medical 
Journal\ In the course of their work, they became 
acquainted with the results of the Americans, and a 
number of observations are chronicled in the report with 
regard to the gn*t (Stegomyia fasciata) incriminated in 
Cuba. It was bred in captivity and studied in its native 
haunts, and much useful information gathered as to its 
habits—the most striking being its essentially urban 
habitat, and its custom of biting by day and not at 
night. 

With regard to the actual microbe which is the cause 
of yellow fever, no sufficient proof is as yet forthcoming, 
but the observations of the expedition agree with those 
of Agramonce and others in absolvingSanarelh’s Bacillus 
icteroides from any share in its xtiology. Attention is, 
however, already called in the interim report, an abstract 
of which is here reprinted, to a small, fine bacillus which 
the English observers found with considerable constancy 
in the intestines and in the viscera generally in fatal 
cases, and to which they were inclined, with due reserve, 
to ascribe a causal significance. It had previously been 
observed by Sternberg and others, but not with the 
constancy here recorded. A valuable series of observ¬ 
ations on the condition of the lymphatic glands in yellow 
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fever and another series on the occurrence of peculiar 
proteid substances in the urine must also be noted. 

Together with these positive resulLs, there is necessarily 
included a mass of detail concerning results which proved 
negative. The writer has, further, added to his account of 
the experimental work performed a quantity of some¬ 
what miscellaneous facts gathered in Park and elsewhere 
on the subject of yellow fever and malaria, with a general 
account of the sanitary condition of the town. But when 
it is remembered that the work of the expedition was in 
great part crippled by the illness of both and the death 
of one of its members, we can but congratulate the 
survivor on the work which was accomplished, regretting 
that opportunities were not forthcoming for carrying it to 
a further stage of completeness Yellow fever is a 
disease which has long been a puzzle to sanitary science, 
but appears at the present day to be on the verge of ex¬ 
planation. An immense step in advance has been made 
by the discovery of its transference by the gnat ; the 
complete solution of the problem must be attained by 
further investigations on the lines of those embodied m 
this report, and earned out by skilled and unbiased 
investigators such as those sent out by the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine 

Eyes Within. Iiy Walter Earle, M A Pp 155 (Lon¬ 
don George Allen, 1902.) Price 5 s 
This little volume of poems contains some good reference 3 
to Nature and her handiwork, We are led to realise the 
ever-changing condition of the earth's surface, and pheno¬ 
mena of many kinds are dealt with. Thus ,— 

11 See where upon a world old mountain face 
Some mighty glacier hag left its trace, 

A few faint scratches, all that marks to-day 
Time’s agonies along his primal way.” 

Allusions are also made to the great variety of changes 
always going on around us, and to the disturbing elements 
raging ceaselessly in the interior of the earth — 

“Shrill crash of breaker plunging in the cave, 

The soughing wind, waves grinding on the shore, 
Weird wail and scream of bird, seL evermore 
In fuller diapason stern and grave ’’ 

1 ‘ Crack, rent and crush of overwhelming rock, 

Steam bursting into flood of liquid blaze, 

A world vibrating with each thunder-shock, 

Suns setting in a pall of wreckage-haze 

All through the book we are struck with the delicate 
and subtle way with which common and every-day 
occurrences are referred to Birds, flowers, insects, all 
have their due. 

The author shows the true poetical spirit in many of 
his descriptions, and reveals to us the joy of possessing 
an eye which goes beyond the outside of the objects 
around it. 

Handbook of instructions for Collectors . Pp. v + 137 ; 

illustrated. (London : Printed for the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1902.) 

With the view of obtaining the aid of naval and military 
officers, explorers, missionaries and others whose duty or 
inclination takes them to foreign lands in adding to the 
collections of the Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum, the Trustees have issued this excellent little 
handbook It consists of a senes of pamphlets describing 
the methods of collecting and preserving the various 
groups of animals, as well as plants, fossils and minerals 
The different sections into which the book is divided 
have been written by members of the staff of the Museum, 
each of whom is a specialist jn his own particular branch, 
and although the manner of treatment vanes somewhat, 
each section is admirably adapted to its special subject, 
illustrations being introduced when necessary. The 
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section on mammal collecting is divided into two parts, 
one dealing with the larger and the other with the smaller 
forms, a feature of the former being the inclusion of a 
list of species specially wanted by the Museum Birds 
and the Tower vertebrates follow next, after which come 
the various invertebrate groups, Ihe work closing with 
chapters on plant and mineral collecting. The book 
is of a size convenient to be carried in the pocket, and 
has the corners rounded off the better to withstand 
constant use. R L. 

The First Principles of Ratio and Proportion and their 
Application to Geometry By H W. Croome Smith, 
BA. Pp. iv + 32. (London Macmillan and Co, 
Ltd ) Price if. 

The strict theory of geometrical proportion is difficult, 
and, with few exceptions, elementary students are quite 
unable to understand it Opinions differ as to the com¬ 
promise that is best suited lor school teaching, and sug¬ 
gestions on this topic deserve careful consideration 
Mr Smith bases his method on the variation of two 
geometrical quantities ; it is supposed that they vanish 
together and that any given increment of the one is 
associated with a fixed increment in the other , or, as he 
puts it, 41 when two variables change in such a way that 
equal changes in ihe one are acrompamed always by 
equal changes in the other" A theory of proportion 
which starts from this idea is necessarily imperfect, and 
ignores the most troublesome part of the subject \ but it 
will probably serve very well as a provisional com¬ 
promise At any rate, Mr. Smith’s book deserves a 
trial. 

Year-book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Pp vm + 295. (London 
Charles Griffin and Co , Ltd , 1902 ) Price 7 s 6 d. 

THE nineteenth annual issue of this handy book of refer¬ 
ence does not deal with a single calendar year, but with 
an actual working year of the great majority of the 
learned societies Consequently, there are here brought 
together the papers read before the chief scientific 
societies throughout the United Kingdom from October, 
1901, to June, 1902 The list of societies included in the 
new volume seems fairly complete, but we nonce that the 
Geographical Association is not mentioned. 

Papers on Etherification and on the Constitution of Salts. 
Hy Alexander W. Williamson, LL D., F R S. (1850- 
1856 ) Alembic Club Reprints, No. 16 Pp 62 
(Edinburgh * Published by the Alembic Club Edin¬ 
burgh agent, William F. Clay. London agents, Simp- 
km, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co, Ltd, 1902) 
Price u 6 d net 

The Alembic Club is doing valuable work by reprinting 
the accounts of classical researches in science in the 
words of the experimenters themselves. We are glad 
to know these reprints are increasing in popularity among 
teachers of science in schools where the ‘'research" 
method of obtaining knowledge is encouraged. It is a 
matter for gratification, too, that this collection of papers, 
which have appeared in the publications of various 
scientific societies, has been printed during the author's 
lifetime 

Dcroe Dale Revisited * with Other Holiday Sketches. By 
the Amateur Angler Pp. xiv + 130 (London. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co, Ltd, 1902.) Price 
2 s, 6 d net. 

The amateur angler writes pleasantly of a beautiful 
country for which he has preat affection. The volume 
is the seventh and concluding one of a senes, and will 
encourage its readers to take an intelligent interest in 
animate and inanimate nature. The illustrations are 
numerous and exceptionally good. r 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[7%4 Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions Mm 
pressed by hie correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejectea 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Volcanic Dust Phenomena. 

TUB phenomena connected With the volcanic dust are under¬ 
going distinct changes. In common with observers in the 
south of England, I noted the fresh appearance of the dust 
phenomena in the end of June, especially on June 26, but they 
were not very striking until August 1. At first the most 
decidedly volcanic feature was the great corona round the sun, 
known in the case of the Krakatoa effects as 11 Bishop's Ring ” 
Whether this name should be applied to the corona this year is 
doubtful, as ils radius has been fully double that of the Krakatoa 
corona, having until recently averaged about 70", measured from 
the sun to (he middle of the reddest part Yesterday and this 
naornitig, however, it averaged only about 40 s , and its reddest 
part was a yellowish-brown rather than s red. The colour of 
the corona ttkis year has always been much leas decidedly pink 
than was the ease with Bishop's ring ; indeed, it hha sometimes | 
been an absence of blueness in that part of the sky rather than 
any positive redness. 

The pink glows after sunset were very strong in the end of 
June, but stronger mil in November, sod qn November I, 17 
and 18 there was also a faint second glow, a phenomenon I had 
pot previously seen since the Krakatoa sunsets. 

It was not until October 30 that the colouring became very 
magnificent, and it reached its height about November I, when 
the chief feature was an intense fiery orange sky near the west 
horizon. This was of an unmistakably volcanic character, 
different from anything that has appeared here since the Krakatoa 
sunsets, though not equal to those in splendour. Since that 
maximum, the colouring haB been gradually lessening Yester¬ 
day and to-day it was remarkably weak, the chief feature being 
the dust-wisps, which were more conspicuous than I have 
previously seen them during this apparition , indeed, I should 
nave at first taken them for clouds had I not previously seen 
them in feebler form They were plainest a little after 
sunrise and before sunset, when they were very bright and of a 
steely white. 

The above descriptions apply to Sunderland; but in visits 
to Torquay from November 6 to 10 and to Dundee about 
December I, the sky effects were not very different, only at 
Torquay I did not see the fiery orange. 

Sunderland, December 16. T W. Backhouse. 

P.S.—December 22 The fiery orange has reappeared. 


The Methods of Investigating the Noith Sea Fisheries. 

Many of the readers of Nature are interested in the inter¬ 
national scheme of scientific investigation of the North Sea ; but 
some at least are not convinced that ihe methods which are 
being employed are capable of yielding results of value as 
regards the condition of our fisheries. 

The essentiat part of the scheme formulated at the conference 
at Christiania, at which the British delegates were Sir Colin 
Scott Monerieff, Fro/. D’Aicy Thomson, Mr. Garstang and Dr 
Mill, is that each nation should fit out one or two specially 
equipped steamers, which should work along definite lines, and 
by means of which investigations as to Lhe state of the fisheries, 
as well as hydrographical and biological investigations, should 
be conducted. The British Government agreed to participate in 
the proiecution of this scheme 

But it has been repealedly pointed out that, if conclusions as 
to the fisheries are to be drawn from the work of these steamers, 
two assumptions have to be made. 

(1) Thai the take per steamer or per capturing unit is a measure 
of the abundahee of fish, and 

(2) That sample* taken from small areas are representative of 
adjacent' districts. 

Both iffcs^ assumptions have been severely criticised, and we 
had hoped that before now. Mr. Garstang would have fulfilled 
the promise made by htobsfijus letter Lo lhe Times of April 14 
of this year ; when hc/iaid,4ajrep]y to certain criticisms made 
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by others and myself, that he "could see no reason for antici¬ 
pating the reply which in due course and in the proper place 
will be made Lo the real authors of the criticism he (r.e. the 
present writer) adopts. N 

It will be remembered, (1) that the criticism referred to is 
that made by the Inspectors of Fisheries in their Report for 
1900 upon the method of estimating variations in the density 
or abundance of fish by variations in the take per capturing 
unit, which was employed by Mr. Garstang inhls *■ Impoverish¬ 
ment of lhe Sea.” (a) That that criticism was published at 
least eighteen months ago, and that it is still unanswered by 
Mr. Garstang. 

It was expected that at the meeting of Lhe British Asso¬ 
ciation at Belfast he would have taken the opportunity of 
meeting these criticisms. But he doeB not seem to nave done so. 
For in reply to a letter asking him if he could refer me to any 

e iblished refutation of these criticisms, he writes under date 
ecember 8, 190a, “ I am unable to refer you to any published 
replies by me to the 1 criticism 1 you quote, other than tne Times 
reports of the Belfast meeting of the British Association and 
the Grimsby Conference of the National Sea Fisheries Pro¬ 
tection A&sociaLion (September 30 and October 1) ” 

The summaries of his communication at Belfast in the Times 
of September 13 and that in the Times of October 1 of his 
remarks at Grimsby give no indication that he dealt with 
the criticism, a criticism which, if it is valid, renders the results 
of the investigations recorded in his 11 Impoverishment of the 
Sea ” of no value, and—what is of greater importance—throws 
grave doubts on the results to be expected from the inter¬ 
national investigations at present in progress 

The publication of the Report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Ichthyological Research, which has just been pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, must be looked forward to with interest, 
since Lhe Committee must necessarily have given some expression 
of opinion upon the questions touched upon in this letter, 

D. Noti. Baton 

22 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh, December 14. 


Carved and Perforated Antlers. 

In Nature for November 20, p. 55, there is a reference to 
the probable use of the carved and sometimes perforated antlers, 
by some called “batons de ennmandement 11 By Mr. .A W. 
Franks and others, in the “ Reliquiae Aquitanicx,” the simpler 
forms are recognised as the “Pogamagan " {striker) of the 
North American Indian (pp. 40, 50, 189, 200, and pp* 30, 102, 
159 and 180, of description of the plates 111. and iv , xv. and 
xvi, xxx and xxxi.) It seems to me important to mention 
that in Westminster Abbey a Fogamagan is sculptured as being 
held in the fight hand of a North American wbrnor on Colonel 
Townshend’s mural tombstone (dated near the ebd of the 
eighteenth century), on the south side of thfe nave 

December 13. T. Rupert Jones. 

St Elmo's Fire during Snow Storm. 

[Mr. W N Shaw, secretary to the Meteorological Council, 
has kindly forwarded to us ihe following letter received at the 
Meteorological Office.— Editor.] 

It may be interesting to your Society to know that we find 
in a report received from our local committee at Margate 
relative to Lhe launch of one of our lifeboats there, viz. Eliza 
Harriet , on December 3 and 4, that it is stated that about as. m 
a bright light was observed on the top of each of lhe lifeboat's 
masts, also one on the lee foreyard, which remained quite three- 
quarters of an hour and lit up all the wire pennants, making 
them perfectly clear. The lights in question appeared to be of 
Lhe size of ajsmall lantern. At the time it was blowing very 
hard and a heavy sea was running, and during the whole time 
it snowed so hard that it was impossible to see a yard In front 
of Lhe boat. These lights continued Until nearly 4 a.m. and 
finally disappeared on the snow lifting. It could ndt possibly 
have been a reflection from any light on. the lifeboat* as they had 
none showing. It seems tQ ns that this was probably a case of 
St. Elmo's fire, occasionally seen in a highly electrified state of 
atmosphere. Charubs Dibdin, Secretary. 

Royal National Lifeboat Institutioi},, . 

Adel phi, London, W.C., December ra. 
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THE FARTHEST SOUTH . 1 

T 19 with a feeling of disappointment that one learns 
that the name of Tierra del Fuego does not carry 
in it the tradition of the volcanic fires which, though 
once seen by man, are now nearly all extinct; but we 
are told that the name was given by Magellan because 
of the immense number of fires lighted by the native 
Indians to keep themselves warm or cook their food, or 
give notice of the approach of strange craft. All the 
descriptions of the country connect it in climate with 
Chili, the land of snow, as its native name implies, and 
give greater prominence to its glaciers and icebergs than 
to its one still active volcano. 

Fitzgerald has given a fuller account of the exploration 
of the same region as that traversed by Sir Martin Con¬ 
way, and the aspects of Nature which struck both these 
travellers we may regard as characteristic of the region, i 


Sir Marlin Conway’s diary, in its description of de¬ 
tails, gives a freshness and local colouring to the story ; 
even his constant references to the weather, by which, in 
such cases, the best-laid plans are often thwarted, do, in 
spite of Mark Twain’s grumble, help the reader Lo realise 
: the nature of the enterprise. Perhaps this remark would 
apply less strongly to his introduction of unexplained 
Spanish or native words with which his readers could 
not be expected to be familiar We certainly do feel 
that we are reading about a foreign country when 
we come suddenly upon alameda, alfalfa, arnem, or 
pejerey, peon and posado They have their effect, 
like “that blessed word Mesopotamia”, but we lose 
the thread of the story if we do not know wheLher our 
traveller has arrived at a wayside inn or a position of 
equilibrium at the bottom of a crevasse 

Darwin, in the “ Voyage of the Beagle" has described 
the features of this interesting region more especially 

from the scientific 



Fig, i —Nieves Fenitcntca In Process of FormnUon (From Conway's " Aconcagua anJ Tierra del Fuego 1 ) 


point of view , Sir 
MarLin Conway often 
helps us greatly to 
realise the general 
effect by pointing out 
that it is like some¬ 
thing nearer home 
which his readers 
would probably have 
seen 

It is an interesting 
region. The double 
range of the Andes 
carved into eveiy 
variety of peak and 
valley is submerged 
at its southein end 
so that the deeper 
hollows have been 
invaded by the sea, 
which fills a long 
trough parallel to the 
coast line and many 
a transverse channel 
He compares it to 
the Norwegian and 
Alaskan inland 
steamboat routes (p. 
141). The submerged 
mountains are at¬ 
tached by air and 
ocean with almost 
ceaseless fury, and 
we learn that it is 


Many of the accidents and incidents, often very untoward, 
which befell^them both may be expected as inevitable 
accompaniments of exploration at great elevations, while 
others may be provided against when the traveller has 
realised what is before him and taken due precautions. 
Both watched the purple shadows creeping over the 
ocean, the gorgeous colours of the rocks ana the deep 
blue of the ice. Doth tel] us of the rapidly rising torrent 
which earned off mule and man, of the glissade of the 
ponies down the steep talus of crumbling stone, of the 
struggle and recovery of the mule on the slippery rocks, 
of the frost-bitten guide, the mountain-sickness and other 
discomforts arising from impaired circulation and the 
want of constant supplies of warm and nourishing food, 
of the difficulties of the dense forest and spongy ground ; 
and this similarity of experience and consensus of opinion 
warns the future traveller who may try those heights 
what to look out for and what to prepare for. 

1 u Aconcagua. And Tierra del Fuego " By Sir M Conway. Pp xd + 
a 5 *< (London . Cnnell and Co., Ltd,, 190a ) Price tar. U noi. 
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not always safe to assume, when we see the tops of a 
group of mountains all touching an approximately uni- 
f 6 rm level, that we have there the wreck of a sea-plain 
or, as some would call it, a plane of marine denudation 
or base level of erosion, out of which the separating 
valleys have been carved after its upheaval, lor here we 
have an example of a mountain region being submerged 
and the heights during any stationary period being 
planed off to a uniform level, the valleys having existed 
previous to the submergence. 

The mountains around still rise 90 high that their 
snows feed glaciers which descend tp sea-level. Before 
the submergence, their greater ice-fiows crept further out 
on to the lowlands and left traces of ancient glaciation 
far beyond its present limit. 

How recent some of the great geographical and climalal 
changes of the southern end of the Andef are, we may 
learn from a comparison of what the glaciers of Sar- 
miento were like when Darwin visited the straits and 
the same glaciers as seen by Sir Martin Conway. In 
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Darwin's time, they actually ended in the water, now 
they are cut off from the channel by belts of densely 
wooded moraine. The former greater extension of the 
ice is also shown by the way in which 11 the graceful ice- 
rounded foundation rocks of this and all the othei 
mountains around slope up to the cliff and jagged arretes 
above 1 ' (p. 109), and proofs of oscillations of level are seen 
in the raised beaches and iceberg-carried boulders near 
Otway Water (p. 219). 

Aconcagua (pp. 71, 72) towers into the sky, the 
grandest peak of the southern Andes It appears to be 
built up of approximately horizontal beds of volcanic 
rOck of different texture, hardness and friability, which 
are carved into steps like those which gave their name to 
the “trap” rocks of Sweden. The steps are better pre¬ 
served towards the right- and left-hand sides of the slope 
than in the middle, where the downward drift of ddbns and 
the fall of avalanches are most common. The edges of the 
steps are there com¬ 
pletely worn away 
and buried. The flow 
of ddbns down the 
face is such that the 
fragments tend to 
become rounded or 
subangular, like peb¬ 
bles in a brook by 
their friction against 
one another. When 
he was descending 
the mountain, the 
stones at one point 
(about 20,500 feet 
up) poured away be¬ 
neath his feet and 
disclosed the sub- 

i acent rock, which 
le perceived to be 
ground quite smooth 
by the passage of the 
ddbris over it. 

Sir Martin gave 
some time to the 
examination of those 
curious remnants of 
treat slipped or 
drifted masses of 
snow, the nicves 
penitentes , so ca’led 
because they stand 
like devotees enve¬ 
loped in shroud-Like 
robes doing penance, 
llwvrequire peculiar 
conditions for their 
full development, and therefore, although somewhat similar 
pillar-like remnants of melting snow may sometimes be 
seen even in this country, they are not common anywhere 
in the Old World and only over limited areas in South 
America. They are cut out of avalanche snow which has 
been subjected to pressures roughly perpendicular to the 
direction of its fall, and thus hardened into approximately 
vertical strata of different densities. The wind has 
nothing to do with their origin, but they are carved out 
by the melting action of direct solar radiation. They are 
roughly elliptical and somewhat bent over to the north, 
the major axis of the elliptic sections being oriented cast 
and west. On searching for peniUntes in different 
stages of development, he found tnat a thick bed of well- 
compacted snow, when exposed to the action of the 
sun, soon becomes pitted over with little saucer-like de- 

R ressions, and the deeper these become, the less power 
as the sunVfrays. upon their sides and the more upon 
the bMtopw of the depressions. The hollows enlarging 
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ultimately run into one another, leaving rough pyramids 
of snow standing up between them, until at last the ground 
is reached; the spires are entirely separated from one 
another and are seen standing about on the stony floor 
like separate sugar cones. 

There is also a mountain called Penitentea (p, 108), 
from the weathered-out columnar structure of the rocks 
which form its summit, not unlike what we sometimes 
see in our strongly jointed Mountain Limestone or Mill¬ 
stone Grit. 

Many other curious questions arise out of an examin¬ 
ation of such an area , for instance, the great uncon¬ 
formity (p. 105); the inosculating valleys (pp. 127, 131); 
the landslips and rock creep, or rivers of mud and stone, 
similar to those described by Heim in Switzerland ; the 
moraines modified by blown sand (pp 55, 56). 

So little has been done towards the exploration of 
those strangely varied and, for most people, inaccessible 



Fig. a.—Nieves Feoitentai, the lut stag*. (From Conway's "Aconcagua and Tiem del Fuego.") 


regions that we gladly welcome Sir Martin Conway's 
diary of his adventurous journey through southern Chi)i 
and Tierra del Fuega, and of his difficult climb apd 
almost equally dangerous descent of Aconcagua and 
Sarmiento. T. McK. H. 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

N OW that the Education Act has become law, one of 
the first duties of the newly constituted local 
authorities will be to determine what are the educational 
needs of their districts and how far these needs are met 
by existing institutions ; they will then be able to decide 
in what directions increased educational facilities are 
needed and how they can most efficiently provide what 
is wanted. 

It is in the domain of secondary education that such 
a survey as is foreshadowed above is likely to form most 
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frequently the basis for a demand for a revision of the cur¬ 
ricula of some of the schools in the district. Thus, in many 
of the administrative counties, we still have too many 
schools which devote a large amount of time to the study of 
classics, not because most of their pupils are best fitted 
for life by such study, but mainly because the school 
prepares each year a boy or two for Oxford or Cambridge. 
Wise county councils will probably decide to limit the 
number of classical schools within their counties, sending, 
by means of scholarships, the best boys capable and de¬ 
sirous of receiving a good classical education to one or 
more selected schools in the district The remaining 
county grammar schools will, it may be hoped, be 
modernised and adapted to the needs of the bulk of the 
pupils attending them In many, a strong agricultural 
side should be developed , in some, a good modern 
education should be given 

It will be asked, “What is here meant by a good 
modern education?' 1 In the opinion of the writer, this 
should include English—taught much more thoroughly 
than is usually the case in grammar schools, where 
classics absorb the lion's share of the pupil’s time—and 
mathematics,'based on practical measurements and in¬ 
cluding a knowledge of geometry gained by melhods more 
suitable for boys and girls than those set forth in Euclid’s 
elements. German, taught by colloquial methods, should 
be a compulsory subject because the study of its gram¬ 
matical peculiarities forms a mental training as useful as 
can be given through the medium of Latin or Greek, and 
because it isJbecoming increasingly difficult for one who 
does not know this language to follow the latest develop¬ 
ments in either industry or commerce French should 
also be taught where possible, but in cases where only 
one language can be learned, it should be German 
Drawing would naturally form part of the course, and 
some suitable form of manual training, such as modelling 
or woodwork, should be introduced 

Above all, it is to be hoped that local authorities will 
discourage the pseudo-classical schools which have sprung 
up in the last two decades owing to the desire of some 
ancient grammar schools to meet the demand for the 
teaching of modem subjects while still devoting some 
portion of the school time to Latin. The result is—what 
might be expected—that neither Latin nor modem sub¬ 
jects are mastered ; the pupil has a smattering of too 
many things. 

Although a diminution in the amount of classical 
teaching is here advocated, it must not be supposed that 
the value of 90 und classical training is underestimated , 
where a pupil's time suffices for this as well as for the 
subjects he needs to enable him to earn his living, it is 
well that he should study Latin and, if possible, Greek. 
But in cases where the school life of a boy or girl is 
necessarily limited, it is much better that his or her mind 
should be trained through the medium of subjects likely 
to be of greater service in after life , above all, it is very 
doubtful whether a child obtains any substantial benefit 
from a classical training so imperfect that he remains 
unable to appreciate, or even to read easily, classical 
literature. 

In the towns, the matter will be more complicated. 
Many local authorities will have to determine how best 
to deal with the higher grade board schools, where they 
exist. In each town, the problem will be different ; where 
the towns are badly provided with secondary schools, it 
may be wise to convert the higher grade board [schools 
into secondary schools, but, in such cases, they should not 
be allowed to strangle existing efficient secondary schools 
by providing education of the same kind as these schools 
oner, practically free of charge. If the circumstances of 
the town make it desirable that secondary education of a 
certain type should be offered free, then all the schools of 
this type should be placed in a position to offer the same 
terms to their pupils, so that such competition4s exists 
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will depend only on the relative efficiency of the teaching 
in the schools. On the other hand, in some towns the 
higher grade board schools have been competing need¬ 
lessly with secondary schools in their neighbourhood. 
In such towns, the higher grade board schools can be 
converted into higher elementary schools, giving a train¬ 
ing for the large number of boys and girls who must 
leave school at a comparatively early maximum age, say 
fourteen or fifteen. Indeed, as recent Parliamentary re¬ 
turns show, there are, in most higher grade schools, very 
few boys or girls above fifteen, except backward ones The 
curricula of these schools should be materially altered ; 
they are at present far too ambitious, having regard to 
the average age at which their pupils leave, and should be 
amended so as to include only that amount of work which 
can be satisfactorily covered, and the comparatively few 
pupils for whom the present curricula are devised should 
be transferred, by means of scholarships, to secondary 
schools 

One of the most fertile causes of the comparative 
inefficiency of some of the secondary schools in this 
counLry is the large number of examinations for which 
they find it necessary to prepare their students. Thus 
we have, not only the examinations of the Board of 
Education, but also the local examinations of the various 
universities, special examinations for the Army, the Navy, 
the Civil Service, different county and other scholarships, 
etc It would be an enormous gain if, in place of all 
these various examinations, we had one State examin¬ 
ation, on the results of which there would be issued a 
certificate, guaranteeing a good general education and 
recognised as qualifying for admission to the universities, 
the Civil Service, the Army, the Navy, &c Unfortunately, 
enormous vested interests are opposed to such a plan, as 
the present system of indefinite multiplication of examin¬ 
ations finds employment for a large number of examiners 
and is stamped with approval by the action of the older 
universities, which have in recent years extended their 
system of local examinations so as to include quite young 
children ; eg. t the maximum age for admission to a so- 
called 11 honours ” class in the preliminary local examin¬ 
ation of the University of Cambridge is fourteen 1 

Assuming that a suitable basis for technical educa¬ 
tion has been made by the provision of an adequate 
number of secondary schools, it will then be necessary to 
consider what technical institutions are needed in the 
district This will, of course, depend largely on the 
nature of the industries which exist in particular neigh¬ 
bourhoods. In many administrative counties, the only 
technical institution needed will be an agricultural col¬ 
lege, and for some counties a share in an agricultural 
college would suffice In other administrative counties, 
provision must be made for proper technical instruction 
in such subjects as coal mining, metallurgy, fisheries, 
&c. But, as a rule, the county will find much of what it 
wants in the large technical colleges already existing in 
the great cities within, or adjacent to, the geographical 
borders of the county. 

In many of the smaller county boroughs, there are 
already technical schools providing evening classes for 
artisans , in the remainder, such evening classes might 
not infrequently be provided in connection with the 
modern secondary school of the place. In large cities, 
which are great centres of population, a first-class tech¬ 
nical institution will be needed, providing not only even¬ 
ing classes but more especially instruction for adult day 
students on a par with that given in Germany and the 
United States. This can only be done effectively by con¬ 
centrating in one institution for each district either all 
the higher technical education or, at least, the highest 
part of such education in a certain number of branches 
of technology and commerce. For it is only in institutions 
with numerous pupils that it is economically justifiable to 
provide the expensive equipment needed for such work 
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and the large number of highly paid specialist teachers 
who ought to be employed therein. 

At present thereto no technical institution in the United 
Kingdom which is staffed on a scale even approximately 
equal to that of such foreign institutions as the Charlotten- 
burg Technical High School, Berlin, and the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. In these 
magnificent technical high schools, in place of two or three 
professors, e.g of engineering, we find a very large 
number of highly qualified men, each dealing with some 
special branch of engineering knowledge, and this can be 
economically done because of the very large number of 
engineering students gathered together in one institution. 
In this country, at present our comparatively few adult 
engineering day students are scattered among a relatively 
large number of institutions ; as a result, such far-reach¬ 
ing subjects as electrical engineering have to be en¬ 
trusted to a single professor. Indeed, there are some 
technical colleges in which there is only one professor of 
engineering, and electrical engineering is in charge of a 
poorly paid assistant lecturer, 

To remedy this, coordination of work is necessary, not 
merely within the great towns, but even between neigh¬ 
bouring educational authorities, which are not infrequently 
jealous of one another and pursue their work regardless 
of what 15 going on around them. Hence we have cases 
of towns within easy reach of one another where tech 
nical institutions have been established, each of which 
tries to do the highest possible work in all the subjects 
which it undertakes. The result is a small number of 
students in each subject in each town and a staff of 
teachers proportionate, it is true, to the number of 
students, DUt inadequate for the purposes of advanced 
technical education. It would be well, theiefore, if 
power were given to the Board of Education to select a 
limited number of central institutions where alone higher 
technical education in the day-time should be given. 

Liberal financial aid will tie needed to place such in¬ 
stitutions on a satisfactory basis, and as they will be 
national rather than local institutions, a large part of the 
money for their support should be provided from the 
imperial exchequer; the remainder should be contributed 
by the various local authorities in the districts which they 
serve. 

Another important matter which must be determined 
is the relation of institutions providing the highest kind of 
technical training to the’Umversuies or university colleges 
in the flame district. The beat solution of this problem in 
such a case as, eg. Manchester would be for the technical 
institution to absorb all the higher technical work of the 
city and for the university college to devote itself to the 
faculties of theology, literature, philosophy, medicine, 
law, pure science, music, &c. Where local universities 
are established, the technical institution would become 
the faculty of technology and commerce; it should not 
be subjected to the academic control of the university, 
which might tend to destroy its usefulness for industrial 
and commercial purposes. 

The great technical institutions of Germany and 
America exist side by side with important universities ; 
they are, however, independent of these, and it is partly 
to this fact that they owe their usefulness in promoting 
the industrial progress of the German and American 
nations. 

An important problem for the new local educational 
authorities will be the training of teachers of trade 
subjects. It is easy to find men with a good knowledge 
of their respective trades, or persons who can teach 
well, with a superficial knowledge of an industry^ but the 
combination of these qualifications is comparatively rare. 
It to not easy to see how this can be speedily remedied, 
but an improvement might be produced by arranging a 
higher scale of remuneration for teachers of trade sub¬ 
jects who had passed examinations giving evidence of 
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their power to explain in simple language matters con¬ 
nected with their own industry. More than this it is 
probably impossible to demand at present. 

As regards the more highly qualified teachers needed 
for adult day classes in technical institutions, one of the 
greatest difficulties is how best to keep such men in touch 
with their respective industries. If the teacher's whole 
time is not required for the work of the institution, he can 
remain in contact with the industry by doing consulting 
work and by research. Unfortunately, in such cases there 
is often a tendency for him to regard his teaching work 
as the least important part of his occupation , in fact, 
one has known cases where the principal value of such a 
teacher to his students has been the fact that his name 
was well known in the Industry and his recommendation 
consequently a valuable one, though his actual teaching 
work was of a merely nominal character. The cure for 
this would be to make the pay which the teacher receives 
for teaching by far the largest part of his income ; such 
an arrangement would, however, mean a considerable in¬ 
crease in the salaries of teachers of technical subjects, 
but, in the opinion of the writer, it would be^ustifiable, as 
it would make it possible for some of the best men to 
continue teachers ; at present, such men are attracted to 
the industries by the incomparably larger financial prizes 
winch they offer. J Wkrthlimer. 


PREVENTION OF RABIES. 

A LETTER headed “Mr. Hanbury admits the failure 
of the muzzle” has been addressed to us by a 
member of the executive committee of the National 
Canine Defence League, which letter, as might be ex¬ 
pected, urges in so many words on behalf of the canine 
species the total abolition of the muzzling order at all 
times and under all conditions. The writer of the letter 
vindicates for himself, as might also be expected, a 
superior knowledge concerning rabies, its nature and its 
mode of spread ; he, as a matter of course, is one u who 
understands dogs ” and considers “ that the muzzle was 
from the first condemned as useless cruelty.” According 
to this authority, the Board of Agriculture, including, we 
presume, its veterinary department, itself ignorant 6f 
dogs and their diseases, has persistently refused to be 
advised and guided by those who do possess the requisite 
knowledge " (jic '), 

To be serious, it is no new thing that there never is 
any lack of amateurs who, notwithstanding the obvious 
want of special knowledge required to form an opinion, 
are in their own estimation quite capable of judging of 
the merits or dements of a question that can be only 
dealt with adequately by the specialist possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. 

Rabies is an infectious disease, directly communicated 
by the bite of a rabid animal, in'tbe vast majority of 
cases a rabid dog. In the interest or the animals them¬ 
selves—all domestic animals are susceptible to the 
disease—and above all in the interest of human beings, 
the disease should be, and as a matter of fact has been, 
controlled, checked and prevented from spreading by 
the thorough, not half-hearted, carrying out of the 
muzzling order 1 that is, the slaughter of ownerless and 
stray dogs—the most dangerous because the most 
frequent means of contagion—and by the muzzling, not 
merely the pretence of muzzling, of all dogs, so as to 
include also those that may and sometimes do harbour 
the eontagium before the actual disease had fully declared 
itself m them. Such is the* practice, the only rational 
practice, which is followed, ana successfully followed^ in 
other countries at times when rabies nmkes its appear¬ 
ance. The private opinion of Mr. Hanbury or any other 
politician on this subject, and the complaint that—owing, 
most probably, to the loose and hkff-hearted manner of 
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administering the muzzling order—rabies has not been 
stamped out in Wales, does not touch the real merits of 
the question. 

Mr. Long, the former President of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, who has proved himself thoroughly well 
instructed in the whole question of rabies, has with 
laudable firmness resisted the outcry and the repeated 
assaults of the uninstructed sentimentalists, and as a 
result was able to demonstrate that by the strict carrying 
out of the muzzling order rabies in England was checked 
and was almost reduced to extinction, though at first it 
was so prevalent as to be really alarming It seems 
hopeless to discuss this or any other dog-question with 
people who, in the face of all expert opinion as regards 
prevention of rabies, and particularly against the opinion 
of sensible owners of dogs, can write that 11 Lhe muzzling 
order and the muzzle are a gross and wanton cruelly to 
animals’’ 

But even if it were not an exaggeration, as we are 
persuaded it is, that the owners of dogs in general object 
to the muzzling order and consider it a cruelty to 
animals, what about the huipan species ? Human | 
beings who are not members of the executive committee 
of the National Canine Defence League regard the 
murzlmg order as an important safeguard One of the 
-duties of the Slate is 10 protect the health and lives of its 
citizens Hydrophobia of man is one of the most terrible 
diseases, and the slaughter of stray dogs and the 
muzzling of fill dogs in places where rabies is rife has 
been proved to be at present the best and only means to 
prevent the spread of the disease to man Besides, it 
should be the interest of owners of valuable animals to 


invaded and altered a portion of the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone senes of Lome The importance of this new 
fact lies in its relation to the history of the metamorphiBm 
and igneous protrusions of the Scottish Highlands, for it 
shows that some of the granitic masses, like those of 
Galloway and Leinster, are certainly post-Silurian in age. 
Another notable '‘find" is that of the zone of Fctfcn 
asper in the island of Sealpay and of Upper Cretaceous 
rocks in the sound of Soay. 

In Ireland, the energies of the Survey are now con¬ 
centrated on the Drift, with the view of preparing accurate 
maps of the superficial deposits of the country But 
under Mr. Lamplugh’s direction, the geological interest 
of the glacial geology is not likely to be lost sight of. 
One of the features of the work in the Dublin district 
was the finding of evidence which seems to support the 
view that the eskers represent water-channels which 
existed under the ice-sheet 

A new arrangement has been made in this Summary 
Its materials are grouped by districts instead of, as 
formerly, by formations. The change will no doubt save 
trouble in the preparation of the volume, but it gives a 
great deal more to the geologist who wishes to ascertain 
what additions to our knowledge the Survey has been 
able to make in any particular part of the geological 
record. Another change is the omission of the Directors 
name from the book. It surely cannot have been the 
wish of those who wield the new brooms at South 
Kensington to sweep Mr l'eall’s name clean ouL of his 
Report 


insist on the retention and strict carrying out of a 
measure which 10 a very large extent insures against the 
spread of rabies and consequent loss—seemingly of 
indifference to the members of the Canine Defence 
League 


PROF. P P DE HER AIN 

TALHERAIN (b 1830, d. 1902), who in 1887 succeeded 
to BoussingauU’h place in the Academie des Sciences, 
was, for the last twenty-two years of his life, professor of 
vegetable physiology as applied to agriculture at the 
Museum in Paris His early work was chiefly agncul- 


RECENT WORK OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

THE Report referred to below 1 shows that the Geo- 

* logical Survey continues with activity and success 
its investigation of the geology of these islands. It bears 
witness to a large amount of steady and useful routine 
work, which may not make much show, but which will 
contribute to our knowledge of the detailed structure of 
these islands and in some instances will have direct , 
economic usefulness. Among the more interesting scien- < 
tific results of the year’s work, the progress of the re-ex¬ 
amination of Cornwall has brought to light evidence of a 
younger granite than the main mass of that rock, showing 
that the granitic intrusions form a somewhat more com¬ 
plex senes than had been supposed. The clue, however, 
to the detailed'structure of the so-called 11 killas 11 and the 
boundaries between the true Devonian and older rocks 
still eludes the keen eyes with which the surveyors 
are searching for it If we could hope that the appoint¬ 
ment of a mining geologist would do anything towards 
reviving the decayed mining industry of the region, we 
should still more rejoice in this increase to the strength 
of the staff. Another of the problems which for years 
past has baffled the officers of the Survey is that of the 
Old Red Sandstone of South Wales. They are still un¬ 
able to draw any satisfactory line between the lower and 
upper divisions of the system, If the key is not found 
before the western coast is reached, we can hardly hope 
that it will be discovered in any part of this region, 

Some interesting discoveries were made during the 
year in Scotland* Foremost among these is the finding 
of proof that the granite of aouth-west Argyllshire has 

3 "SurattiAiy of Pi>ufcT*i* of tfw Geological Survey or the Unile^ 
Kingdom sod Museum of Prutuil Geology for 1901 " * 


lural, and included researches on calcium phosphate, on 
the sal's of potassium, &c , he was author of a “ Cours 
de Chimie agricole,” and it should not be forgotten that 
he founded the Annalcs agronomiques In the region of 
pure physiology, he was author of a number of memoirs, 
of which those written in collaboration with Maciuenne, 
Moissan and others are perhaps especially well Known. 
He worked at gaseous interchange, including the absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen by succulents and by oily seeds, also at 
the assimilation of C 0 2 , being especially interested in 
the action of the different parts of the spectrum on this 
process. His researches extended to other subjects, such 
as transpiration, the assimilation of free nitrogen and 
denitrification. 

A sympathetic appreciation of his personal character 
and of his career as a teacher is given by his former 
pupil, Maquenne, in La Nature of December 13, to which 
we acknowledge our indebtedness. Although Dlherain’s 
name is not associated with any great discovery, he 
deserves the place he won for himself in the annal> of 
plant-physiology and the honour due to one who dies 
in harness F. D. 


TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

R. MARCONI’S latest success is a wonderful 
achievement. Messages have been exchanged in 
both directions across the Atlantic, between his two new 
stations at Glace Bay, Cape Breton, and Poldhu>, Corn¬ 
wall Transatlantic wireless telegraphy has thus been 
successfully established ; and the persistent effort which 
has enabled^ this result to be accomplished rr.entB the 
fullest recognition. The messages winch we print from 
the Ttmts represent the inauguration of a system of 
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|trmumcation which,is not only of the highest scientific 
Merest, hut also of practical importance. H 

TThe following messages and particulars referring to 
them appeared in the Ttmef of December 22 and 
December' 2 i ;— 

Ottawa, December 21. 

The first message to be sent across the Atlantic Ocean by 
wjrelett telegraphy waS despatched to-day to King Edward 
Lord Minlo. Notice of its successful transmission was recen «F 
to-night by Lhe Governor in the following message 

11 Glace Bay, Cape Breton. 

11 1 have the honour to inform your Excellency that your 
message to his Majesty has now been transmitted by me (rdm 
Cape Breton to Cornwall by wireless telegraphy, and has been 
forwarded to its destination.—G. Marconi.” 

Lord Minto replied as follows .— 

"lam delighted at your message, which 1 have just received 
My Warmest congratulations on your spendid success/' 

December 22. 

King Edward has replied to Lord Minto’s telegram sent to 
His Majesty by Signor Marconi’s apparatus, as follows -- 

" I am much interested by the wireless message which you 
have sent me, and am delighted at the success of Signor Marconi's 
great invention, which brings Great Britain and Canada into still 
closer connection.— Edward,” 

On Monday, the Times published the following 
message from its correspondent at Glace Bay :— 

"Being present at its transmission in Signor Marcqni’s 
Canadian station, I have the honour to send through the Tutus 
the inventor’s first wireless Transatlantic message of greeting to 
England and Italy.” 

The following message, also transmitted by wireless 
telegraphy, was published on Tuesday : — 

The Government of Canada, through the Times , desires Lo 
congratulate the British people on the accomplishment by 
Marconi of the greatest feat which modem science has yet 
achieved 

"Cartvvriohi, Acting Premier, 
"Ottawa, December 21.” 


well known authority on the mammals and birds of India and 
Africa, and on other zoological subjects, and is at present edit¬ 
ing a series of volumes on the fauna of South Africa, of which 
four have already been published. 

We regret to record Lhe death, on December 13, of Dr. 
John Young, late professor of natural history in Glasgow 
University since 1866. 

The death is announced of Prof. Zaayer, professor of 
anatomy in Lhe University of Leyden. The death is also 
announced of Prof. Leonard Landois, professor of physiology 
at the University of Greifswald (Pomerania) 

Mr. T. Brice Phillips, of Uckfield, has been awarded the 
prize of fifty pounds, together with a silver medal, offered by 
Lhe council of the Society of Arts for his essay on 11 Existing 
Laws, By-laws and Regulations Relating to Protection from 
Fire, with Criticisms and Suggestions.” Prizes of ten pounds 
with a bronze medal have also been awarded to Mr. George H. 
Paul and to Dr. W C Henderson 

It is announced in Science that the Section of Geology and 
Geography of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which will meet at Washington on December 27, has 
arranged to devote a session of the meeting to the discussion of 
the recent eruptions of Mont Pelle and La Soufnere by MesarB 
Russell, Hill, Heilpnn, Jaggar, Curtis and Hovey, who visited 
the islands 0/ Martinique and SL Vincent a few months ago. 

The Coats family have given 10,000/. between them to the 
cancer research scheme, 5000/ being from Sir Thomas 
Coats and family, and 5000/ from Mr Archibald Coats and his 
two brothers. The Times stales that a few more such contri¬ 
butions would bring the fund up to the required amount, and 
would enable Lhe investigations to be carried through on the 
comprehensive lines indicated fe in the scheme which was form¬ 
ulated and is being directed by the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


NOTES . 

The King of Denmark bas conferred upon Lord Lister the 
honour of Knighthood of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Dannebrog. 

M. Darbouk, permanent secretary of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, has been appointed a member of lhe Bureau des 
Longitudes in succession to the late Prof, Cornu. 

Mr. C A Angot, of the Bureau central m^Llorologique de 
France, and Prof. W L. Moore, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, have been elected honorary members of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

The council of Lhe Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society has awarded the Wilde gold medal for 1903 to Prof 
F. W Clarke, of the United Stales Geological Survey, and a 
Dalton medal to Prof. Osborne Reynolds, F.R S. In view of 
the fact Lhat next year will mark the centenary of the discovery 
by Dalton of the atomic theory, Prof. Clarke (whose writings 
on the atomic weights are well known) has also been invited 
and has consented to deliver tbe Wilde lecture for 1903. The 
presentation of the medals and the delivery of the lecture will 
probably take place in May, 1903. 

At the general meeting of the Zoological Society of London 
on December 18, it was announced that Mr. William Lutley 
Sc la ter had been selected by the council out of twenty-two ap¬ 
plicants for the vacant post Of secretary, Mr. Sdafer is qqO 
director of the South African Museum, Cape Town, and hA 
previousl^eld appointment! as science matter at Eton abd as 
assistant director of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. He Is a 
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A Reuter message states that at 9 30 a m. on December 16, 
Andijan, in the province of Fergana, Russian Central Asia, 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake. Andijan ib a town of 
about 50,000 inhabitants. According to a rough estimate, 16,000 
houses have been destroyed and 2500 persons killed as a result 
of the earthquake. Subterranean rumblings and tremblings of 
the earth continue At New Marghelan, lhe capital of Fergana 
province, the shock lasted nearly three minutes. The direction 
was from north-east to south-west 

A telegram to the Paris Petit Journal\ dated December 17, 
states that for several days past Mount Vesuvius has been 
Lhrowing out rock masses, vapour and dust. 

We learn from the Times that news has been received at 
Stockholm that the Swedish Antarctic exploration ship Ant¬ 
arctic left Tierra del Fuego at the beginning of November on 
its second summer expedition. It was expected that the expe¬ 
dition, after some cartographic work and natural historical 
research in the northern and western portions of the Direk 
GerriU Archipelago, would arrive about December 10 at the 
winter quarters in Snow Hill Land, where Dr. Nordenskjold 
would resume the leadership of the entire expedition. The 
Antarctic will probably return to Fort Stanley (Falkland Is¬ 
lands) at the end of February or the beginning of March. 

In the House of Commons on December 16, the President of 
f the Board of Trade was asked whether he was aware that three 
y ^ogetcmj varieties of cdtour-blindoeu escaped detection by the 
Bhhtd of Trade test, whilst many normal-sighted persons were 
rejected by it. In reply, Mr. Gerald Balfour mid tbe present 
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system wai adopted on the recommendation of a committee 
appointed by the council of the Royal Society, and that the 
Board of Trade in doubtful cases had the assistance of the 
gentleman who acted a s secretary to the committee. The 
President of the Board of Trade said he did not think there was 
any necessity for a small departmental committee to reconsider 
the test in the light of recent discoveries, as had been suggested, 

Mr. Francis Watts, Government Analyst and Agricultural 
Chemist for the Leeward Islands, sends us from Antigua the 
following particulars of recent high tides received from cor¬ 
respondents in various neighbouring islands, and possibly con¬ 
nected with changes due to the late volcanic disturbances:— 
Barbuda. During the month of October and early in November, 
the tide was abnormally high, the rise being from 18 inches 
to 2 feet above the ordinary. Old inhabitants do not remember 
a like rise, except perhaps in a severe gale such as a hurricane, 
and then only for a short time —Oliver Nugent Nevis. Tides 
unusually high for eight or nine days, commencing about 
November 1.—R B. Roden Dominica Tides unusually 
high for few weeks ending November 12, the level being con¬ 
stantly at about high-water mark. No determination had been 
made whether this was caused by high tides or ehange of level.— 
\V H Porter. Toitola Tides much higher than usual—a fact 
generally commented upon and noticed while bathing No exact 
observations made, but the difference could safely be put down as 
a foot in depth.—Dr Cookman. Referring to these records, Mr 
Watts remarks, 11 Of course, it may turn out that there has simply 
been an abnormally high tide throughout the Leeward Islands, 
but so far the tide does not seem to have returned to its normal 
height. Observations will be continued and submitted from 
lime to time It will not be a very easy matter to determine if 
there have been slight changes of level, particularly in places 
where the shore is very steep, as it is in many of the islands of 
volcanic origin ” 

An aeronautical problem of some interest, and of far less 
difficulty than the problem of artificial flight, is the performance 
of journeys across the sea in a balloon. In La Nature for 
November 15, Lieut -Colonel G Espitalier gives an illustrated 
account of M. Henri Herv^'s balloon, the MAiitcrram'en No. 2 P 
and the methods adopted for directing it at sea In order to 
prevent the balloon from being depressed by a shower of rain, 
its top part terminates in a cone. Instead of trailing a single 
guide rope, M Henri proposes a system of * 1 triangulation,” 
consisting of a trailer floating at the end of a long rope behind 
the balloon, and a balance weight hanging in the water by a 
nearly vertical and shorter rope, the resistance of the latter body 
being necessarily smaller than that of the former. The sea itself 
furnishes an inexhaustible supply of ballast, and this can be 
drawn up Into a. cylindrical reservoir suspended above the 
balance weight, a Action hose being used for filling the reservoir 
when required. This " compensator ,J is fixed near the surface 
of the water. M Herv 4 employs two deviators for diverting 
his balloon by the action of the water, one, which he calls a 
" minimum deviator,” for angles of about 30°, and the other, 
the 11 maximum deviator/' for angles which are alleged to reach 
as much as 70 5 or 8o°. M. Hcrv6 first experimented in this 
direction on the North Sea in i8B6, and last year he transferred 
the seat of his operations to the Mediterranean. 

In a message from Buenos Ayres, a correspondent of the 
Ttmes states that Mr, Reginald Rankin made the ascent of 
Aconcagua alone on December 14, having been deserted by his 
native guide. Being caught by a snowstorm, Mr. Rankin spent 
the night In the open at a a,000 feet, and on December 15 
walked and rode continuously to Puente del Inca, a journey of 
I2 4 hours, with frostbitten hands and feet. His toes have 
had to be amputated, but his fingers will probably be saved. 
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Until recently, a rule has been in force in the Lahore 
Veterinary College prohibiting post-moitnn examinations of 
cows or pigs or any other "sacred or prohibited animals." 
We learn from the Pioneer Mail that the principal ha^ sub¬ 
jected the carcass of a bull to examination for educational 
purposes and has declared that in future the thing will be done 
as a matter of course. The Bengali Press is indignant and 
prophesies the most dire resulls to British rule if the practice is 
continued, but it is difficult to see how veterinary surgeons can 
be trained satisfactorily without practical dissection of the kind 
to which objection is taken. 

In our correspondence columns of December 4 (p. 103), 
under the title "Germs in Space,” the suggestion was made 
that the dust which reaches the earth from space may contain 
living as well as dead matter Mr John Munro writes to say 
that in the " Bijou ” biography of Lord Kelvin, published some 
time ago, the same view is expressed in the following passage 
The passage runs (p 81)-—"Nay, it seems rather a crude 
hypothesis, for the seeds of life may be floating like meteorites 
in space and ready to sow the crust of a new and virgin planet ” 

Dh II. HkrcesBil, President of the International Aero¬ 
nautical Committee, states that the results hitherto obtained 
from the monthly balloon ascents have justified in every way 
the continuation of the experiments, and Lhat it is proposed to 
continue them during the year 1903. During the current year, 
about no registering balloons and 52 manned balloons have 
been sent up. In addition, kites have been regularly employed 
in Europe and Boston, U S , on two occasions, they were 
also flown from steamers on the Lake of Constance The 
complete results for the year 1901 will be published shortly, 
and those for 1902 are also in the press. 

Several interesting articles of a semi-scientific nature appear 
in the Christmas number of the Gardener's Magazine, notably 
the description by Mr J Yeld of a climbing tour through the 
south-western Alps, and a historical account of the gardens at 
Hampton Court by Mr G Gordon A calendar for the new 
year is included in the issue. 

An investigation into the causes of larch and spruce fir 
canker, by Mr George Ma&see, forms the subject of a publica¬ 
tion by the Board of Agriculture The fungus which generally 
attacks the larch la Dasyscypha calynna, and an allied species, 
Dasyscypha resinaria, is mainly the source of trouble in spruce 
canker; but these species are not easily distinguishable except 
to the expert. These two forms are not confined to the larch 
and spruce, but they may attack certain pines and firs, while 
other species also are destructive to coniferous trees Mr 
_^fassee confirms IlArtwig's conclusions that they are wound 
parasites and finds that aphides are frequently the cause of 
trouble, although late froBts, which induce rupture of the bark 
and consequently extrusion of sap, arc also a source of danger 
Seedlings and young trees may be protected by spraying, but in 
the case of older trees the disease cannot be eradicated. 

A HISTORY of systematic botany prior to Linnaeus is given by 
Dr B. Schorler in the Sitiungsberichte of the " Isis” Society 
of Dresden. To Aristotle is attributed the commencement of 
the study of botany as a branch of science ; Theophrastus 
observed about 450 plants, Dioscondes about 800 According 
to Dr. Schorler, the earliest herbariums now extant axe those of 
Aldiovandi in Bologna, Girault in Paris, Caesalpim m Florence, 
Hernandez in Escunal (Spain), Rauwolff in Leiden, Harder in 
Ulm, Ratzenberger in Ca&sel, Caspar Bauhin in Basle and 
von Burser in Upula. 

In a senes of articles upon the dissociation of matter* which 
have been published in some of the recent issues of the Revue 
Scienlifipse, M. Gustave le Bon gives an interesting account, 
partly historical and partly descriptive, of the experiments 
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performed by himself and others on radio-activity, and of the 
theories which have been based upon them. The final con¬ 
clusion at which he arrives Is that k&thoJe rays, X-rays and all 
the various phenomena of radio-activity appear to be particular 
aspects of a new form of energy whieh is as common in nature 
as electricity or heat, and the closer study of which may reveal 
to us a connecting link between matter and energy. 

We have re reived a copy of vol xvi. of the Journal of the 
College of Science of the Imperial University of Tokyo, which 
contains a number of interesting contribut’ons on electrical 
subjects. The first of these, from the pen of Mr. V. Homma, 
discusses some of the observe' Ioqs on atmospheric electricity 
made at the Central Meteorological Observatory of Japan, 
dealing more especially with the effects of wind, Tog) rain and 
snow on the atmospheric potential. The remaining pipers, six 
in number, are contributed by Frof, Nagaoka, Mr. K. Honda 
and others, and all deal with magnetostriction and other allied 
phenomena in ferromagnetic substances Those interested in 
th- subject may be referred to these papers as containing the 
records of much valuable experimental work. 

REFERRING in these columns a few weeks ago to the manu¬ 
facture of apparatus from vitreous silica, the hope was expressed 
that our manufacturers at home were not going to be left behind 
in the application of this art. We have since learnt that Messrs. 
Baird and Tatlock have been manufacturing sjlica vessels by 
Mr. Shenstonc’s process for the post eighteen months and are 
prepared Lo make a \arieiy of apparatus to specification 

Thk Paiis correspondent of the Times states that an auto¬ 
mobile system n to be tried on the lines of the Paris-Lyons 
Marseilles Railway. The trial trip is to be made by three 
cars next June from Pans to Dijon, and it is hoped Lo cover the 
300 kilometres in a little more than three hours, or at an average 
rate of about sixty miles an hour. Each car is to be of the same 
size as an ordinary corridor carriage and capable of sealing 
forty passengers; the peiroleum engine is at the front of the 
car. The cars are to be built by Messrs Gardner and Serpollet 
and will have the same weight as a corridor carriage. At present 
it is only intended to try the system for passenger traffic, but if 
it is successful it will dpubLless be widely extended It is also 
announced that a similar system is to be tried on the North- 
Eastern Railway between Hartlepool and West Hartlepool, 
where there is keen competition between the railway and the 
tramway These cars are to carry a petrol engine driving a 
dynamo which will generate electric current for the actual 
driving motors. 

A brief description of the laboratories recently fitted up for 
electrochemical analysis at the Chemical Institute at Nancy is 
given by M. Arlh, director of the Institute, in rAclairage 
JUctrtqut for December 13 There are two rooms, one of 
which serves as a balance and appuatus room, the other contain¬ 
ing the working benches. The laboratory proper is fitted up 
with two double tables each capable of accommodating eight 
students and a single table having room Tor two more. l£aeh 
student has at his disposal ttfo sets of leads, which‘ban be con* 
nected to a supply of suitable voltage, a rheostat, and terminals 
by means of which urr ammeter and voltmeter can be put in 
circuit There is one ammeter and voltmeter provided between 
the four students working at the lime side of the table, so thfct 
they have to make their measurements in turn, bat these are so 
conrected that the measurements cat) be made without Interrupt* 
ing the circuit Extra terminOlsare, however, provided; by means 
of which additional appamum can be connected in circuit The 
circuits are purposely so arranged that the operations are not 
UShde too automatic; but the student hu to understand whit he 
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is doing each time he makes a connection ora measurement. A 
full set of platinum electrodes, dishes, flee,, completes the equip¬ 
ment. 

The river terraces in New England form the subject of an 
essay by Prof. W. M. Davis {Bulletin Museum Comp, Z00L., 
Harvard College, vol. xxxviii.) He discusses the formation of 
terraces in valleys occupied by drift, and urges the importance 
of studying them in plan as well as in section. He points 
out that they may be accounted for, firstly, by the behaviour 
of a meandering and swinging stream, slowly degrading 
the valley deposits; and, secondly, by the control exerted here 
and there over the lateral swinging of the stream through the 
opening up uf previously buried rock-ledges The effects of up¬ 
lift on the formation of terraces and rock-plat for ms are duly 
considered. 

A memoir on the geology of Lower Strathspey, by Mr. 
L W Hlnxman and Mr J. S Grant Wilson, has been issued 
by the Geological Survey The region described, which is in 
the counties of Elgin and Banff, 11 formed mainly of igneous 
and metamorphie rocks with a considerable area of Old Red 
Sandstone. The metamorphie rocks include granulKic schistose 
rocks of the Central Highland or Mume schitt type, and various 
quartzites, schists and limestones with associated igneous rocks, 
grouped as the Banffshire senei. To this series the foliated 
granites belong, while of later date is the great granite mass of 
Ben Rinnes and the Convab, which forms the dominant feature 
of the district. The petrography is dealt with by Dr. Flett. 
Two divisions of Old Red SandsLone are noted, the Middle or 
Orcadian and the Upper, and between these there is uncon‘ 
fortuity, ai the Upper Old Red Sandstone rests on the basal 
conglomerates of the Orcadian series and extends on to the 
crystalline schists. Dr. Traquair contributes an interesting note 
on the general distribution of fishes in the Old Red Sandstone, 
observing that there are “ Lhree distinct fith-faunx," while Mr 
Kidston, in a note on the fossil plants, remarks that they also 
show a clearly defined threefold division of this formation. 
Glacial drifts extend over much of the ground, with the 
exception of ihe higher hill tops, and they present many features 
of inteiest. 

A supplemen tarv list of lantern slide", recently issued by 
Messrs. Newton and Co , contains particulars uf many slides of 
scientific interest. Among the subjects of slides suitable for 
science lectures or lessons are British reptiles and other animals, 
photographed from life by Mr. D. English ; butterflies and 
moths; trees and ’plants; photographs of ripples on mercury 
and water, by Dr f. H. Vincent ; sound waves, by Prof. R. W. 
Wood; and photomicrographs by Dr Spitta to illustrate the 
morphology of the malarial parasite. 

In the November number of the Fie/a Naturalist's Quar¬ 
terly, Dr. G. Leighton reopens the question of adders 
swallowing their young. Although he is unable to cite any 
definite instance of the occurrence of the phenomenon, he shows 
that some of the objections which have been urged against it are 
based on a misinterpretation of anatomical facts, and demon¬ 
strates that there is nothing inherently impossible in its taking 
place. As the gullet of an adder is perfectly capable 0/ contain* 
Ing the body of a field-mouse, and as frogs are known to live 
for a considerable time after being swallowed by snakes; there is 
no reason Why young adders should not be swallowed by their 
parent without being killed. The question remains, however, 
to ba proved by positive evidence. 11 Of the possibility of the 
phenomenon," writes the author, (l we have not the slightest 
doubt, of the probability of it we have considerable doubt." 

We have received from the publisher, Herr G* Fischer, of 
Jena, an interesting pamphlet by Prof, Max Weber, .of Amster¬ 
dam, entitled “ The Indo-Australian Archipelago and the 
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History of its Fauna/' In a previous essay, the author his 
adduced evidence to show that Celebes should be referred to the 
Oriental rather than to the Australasian region, the Moluccan 
Channel, and not the Macassar Strait, forming the division 
between the two areas In the present communication, he 
endorses the opinion that marsupials and monotremes reached 
Australasia from Asia. According to the author's view, in 
pre-Tertiary—very likely Cretaceous — times Australia was 
united by ]*nd with Asia. A Euro-Asiatic fauna inhabited this 
land, from which during the Eocene a southern portion was cut 
off by partial submergence, this southern portion being the 
modem Australia and New Guinea, the home of monotremes, 
marsupials and ancient farms of other groups, such as casso¬ 
waries and birds-of-paradise, while widely distributed specialised 
types are wanting Northwards extended a coral-sea, in the 
islands of which dwelt primitive rodents, msectivores and other 
ancient groups, with perhaps cuscuaes. During the Miocene, 
great changes of level took place in the Archipelago, which 
attained its present form in the Pleistocene Celebes was insu¬ 
lated early, Java late Intermittent land-connections took 
place, which allowed of periodical immigrations of Asiatic forms 
from one side and of Australian types from the other. The 
question is left undecided whether the cuscu^es of the Auslro- 
Malay islands are remnants of the primitive Euro-Asiatic fauna 
or later immigrants from Australia The suggestion is also 
made that the Australian and Philippine rodents are relicts of 
Lhe original pre-Tertiary fauna, although it is admitted that the 
specialisation of Hydromys is against this The author taili to 
see any evidence in favour of a former connection of Australasia 
with either South America or Antarctica 

The Rev George Grenfell, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
has constructed a map of Lhe Congo River between Leopoldville 
and Stanley Falls from running surveys made during 1884 89 
in the steamers Peace and Goodwill\ The map is in ten 
sections, two on a sheet, and the five sheets are published in a 
convenient case by the Royal Geographical Society A reprint 
of Mr Grenfell’s article, “The Upper Congo as a Waterway,” 
which was printed in the Geographical Journal for November, 
190a, accompanies the map and serves the purpose of explana¬ 
tory notes, 

Thk “Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1903,” 
shows in a most convincing manner the ever-increasing 
part that women are taking in the work of the world. 
The editor has again obtained able assistance in the pre 
paration of many of the sections, those dealing with science, 
medicine and education being typical instances The original 
work in science done by women workers, a list of college 1 : 
where women may study, the nameB of women holding college 
appointments, and a list of scientific societies of which women 
may be member!*, are some of the subjects included in the science 
section 

The issue for 1903 of the well-known annual biographical 
dictionary, “ Who's Who," is considerably larger than previous 
editions, though all the preliminary tables which have appeared 
in former yean have been removed, except that enumerating the 
members of the Royal family and the obituary for the year 
ending September 30, 1902. As usual, prominence is given to 
the biographies of men who have distinguished themselves in 
various branches of science, whether pure or applied, and the 
information is generally trustworthy as well as interesting. The 
annual is one of the few which cad justly be termed Indis¬ 
pensable books of reference. 

A translation, by Prof. J. D. Everett, F.R.S , and Miss 
Alice Everett, of Dr. H. Hovestadt’s “Jena Glass and its 
Scientific add Industrial Applications," which was reviewed in 
oiir Issue for December 20, 1900, has been published by*Messra. | 
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Macmillan and Co., Ltd , at 15* net With a view to make 
the book as clear as possible to English readers, the translaiOM 
have given the spirir rather than the letter of the original, ind 
they have, in cases where it seemed desirable, added brief 
explanations, which are alwajs distinguished from lhe text. 
Some few matters of subordinate interest have been conden>eJ 
The details of an important application of science lo industry 
will, by the aid of this translation, now be accessible to British 
students and onticians unfamiliar with Lhe German language 

The permanent seismological commission appointed l wo 
years ago by lhe Imperial Academy of Sciences of St I‘eier>- 
burg has recently issued its finst report, a quarto volume of moie 
than two hundred pages Mo3t of the papers aie written in 
Russian, and only one of these is accompanied by a summary in 
French Several communications ileal with the foundation of 
the International Association of Seismology at Strassburg in 
1901, mothers, Prof Lewitski describes experiments with simple 
seiamoscopes and with seism graphs the in nvements of w hich 
are registered mechanically The president of the commi^iari 
considers the theory of the horizontal pendulum and Mr B 
Galitzin that of other seismographs, the latter erroneously 
attributing Darwin’s hi filar pendulum to D ivison General 
Pomeranizett contributes an elimination ol the seismogram 
traced at Strassburg on June 24 1901, and concludes that it is 
extremely difficult to explain the oscillations nf horizontal 
pendulum? during earthquakes either by tilts of the ground or 
by horizontal displacement alone, although Lhey might be 
produced by a combination of such movements 

A si’Ki 1 at report on the mineral waters ol Kansas has been 
made by Mr E II S Bailey, with the assistance of Messrs 
E B Knerr, Crane and McFarland, for the University (<eo 
logical Survey of ICinsas, which is conducted under the 
authority of the Bjird of Regents of the Univ^rsiiy of Kan^i^ 
The volume runs to 343 pp and is divided into two paris - 
the former provides a discussion of the subject of miner id 
waters in general, while the latter arranges and classifies those 
of Kansas and supplies full analyses of a great number of 
samples of them Many illustrations and one ur iwo maps add 
to lhe value and interest of the report. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Come 1 1902^—Herr M Ebell has calculated the following 
elements for Lhis comet from observations made on December 3 
(Komgsberg), December 5 (Hamburg, two observations) and 
December 7 (Heidelberg) — 

T — 1903 April I9‘44i Berlin M T. 

u = 51 51 2 
W =- 112 54 9 
1 - 42 io's 

log 1/ = O I7J44 
The ephemena which accompanies these elements estimates that 
the brightness of the comet on December 31 will be 2 4, its 
brightness on December 2 being taken as unity 

The Aikoi. Variable R V. (13, 1902) Lyn f —In Cir¬ 
cular No 66 of the Harvard College Observatory, Prof 
Pickering gives the results of an efcamination of some of the 
Draper memorial photographs in regard to the new Algol vari¬ 
able, R.V Lyne, recently discovered by Mr Stanley Williams 
From a photograph taken July lid l8h om , 1893, a correction 
of +4h. or -2h to Mr. Williams’s ephemerls is obtained, but 
which of these values is the right one Prof, Pickenng has not yet 
been able to determine. 

Proper Motion and Parallax of Novi Plrset. —In the 
Astronommhc Nathnchfen (No. 3834), Herr Vsten Bergstrand 
details the observations he has made in order to determine the 
proper motion and the parallax of Nova Per*ei. 

Using the aJtrographic refractors of the Upsala Observatory, 
Herr Bergstrand has obtained eighteen negatives of the Nova 
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legion, and from ninety-five measurement! of these negative* he 
ha* obtained the following values for the relative yearly motion 
of the Nova in regard tn the comparison sure here given .— 


Comparison Star 


a (B.D +43 730) 
b (B.D.+ 4] 732) 
c (B D, +4374S) 
d (B.D + 43 75*) 


Ralitivr yearly motion of Nova, 
rn R.A In D«cl 

+ 0 06 ±0 05 

-007 ±007 

O'OO ±0 07 

+ 0-10 ±0 02 


Herr BergsLrand has obtained -t-o"’033 as the final value for 
the absolute parallax of the Nova. 


Star huh Probanie Large Proper Motion —In 
making observations of Comet Ip02 fi, M. J Pidoux, of 
Geneva, has found the position of the star B.D. 
- i°‘3359p relative to the position of the star B.D. - I 6 *3360, 
to be An-- - oh 03 and Afl=io' 33*'6 < In the catalogue for 
1855, these values are given as - 2s. 4 and - I2'‘i respectively, 
thus showing—if the observations of M. Pidoux are confirmed 
—that the star has a large proper motion {Astronoruische 
NathrichfeUi No. 3834), 

Repori 01 the Government Astronomer i«or Najal, 
1901 —This leport deals with all the meteorological data col¬ 
lected during 1901 at the Government Observatory at Durban 
and at the thirty subsidiary meteorological stations which aie 
scattered ihroughout the colony. 

The equipment of (he observatory has undergone no change 
during the jear 

The table giving the yearly rainfall shows that the amount of 
rain which fell at Duroaa during 1901 was considerably above 
the average, being more than double the quantity recorded 
during 1900 


Total Eu irsE o* ihe Moon, April 22, 1902.—Several 
senes of observations of this eclipse are recorded in this month’s 
Bulletin de la Sot-ttld Astronomique de France , and an excellent 
Coloured plate, showing the appearance of the moon at various 

£ hoses of the eclipse as seen by Dr W van der Gracht, of 
raz (Siyrio), accompanies the observations made by him. 


THE GREA T IR RIGA TION DAM AT 
ASSUAN . 

*TTIE country of Egypt Consisted principally in its natural state 
•** of level, and plains with a few patches of vegetation on 
the higher parts. Its' agricultural prosperity depends entirely 
on the irrigation derived from the River Nile It is many 
thousand! of years ago that the first attempt was made to 
regulate this nver and make it serviceable to mankind. In the 
time of Menes, the west side of the river was embanked, and 
the water led by a system of canals and embankments to the 
land lying between the river and the Libyan mountains. When 
the river was in flood, openings were cut In the banks and the 
country converted into a series of lakes, the land being enriched 
and rendered fertile by the warp brought down in suspension 
by the turbid water of the river. When the floods subsided, 
the water drained off and the openings made in Lhe banks were 
again filled up. 

This system remained in existence until after the English 
occupation, when regulating sluices took the place of the more 
primitive method of cutting and making good the banks. A great 
depression on the Libyan ude of the river was also, in the tube of 
the Pharaohs, converted into a vast regulating basin known os 
Lake Msris which was reckoned one of the wondeis of the 
world Afterwards the right side of the river was also 
embanked, and the channel enlarged and regulated. 

To Jalftph of scripture fame belongi the merit of having made 
one oi the principal canals used for irrigating the land, and after 
the lapse or 4000 years the Bahr Usuf, or Joseph's waterway, 
is still doing useful work, 

For records of farther works of importance, it is necessary to 
skip over a very long period to the time of Mebemet AJi, about 
the year 1833, who, under the advice of French engineers, 
caused to be constructed the great barrage above Cairo scrota 
the Resells and Damiettn branches of the Nile, and, by thus 
holding up the water when plentiful, a very Urge area of land is 


irrigated and rendered highly fertile daring the dry period. 
When the difficulty and cost of obtaining the stone necessary for 
this great work was pointed out to the Egyptian ruler, it is said 
he at once gave orders for the destruction of bo many of the 
pyramids ss would provide the necessary material, and these 
monuments were only preserved by the engineers assuring the 
Khedive that the cost of this would be greater than transporting 
the stone from other places Until the English occupation, this 
barrage was more or less a failure, as, owing to defective 
foundations, the water could not be held up sufficiently high to 
make the irrigation effective as it otherwise would be. When 
Lhe English Irrigation Departmeht obtained control over the 
works, mis defect was with great skill and difficulty remedied. 

It has long been recognised by the English irrigation 
engineers that the present system of irrigation very imperfectly 
mAes use of the fertile properties of the Nile floods. The 
most perfectly irrigated lands command a rent equal to 5/. an 
acre ; imperfectly irrigated land is not worth more than il. an 
acre, while one-third of Egypt, or about two million acres, 11 yet 
undeveloped. It is estimated that the rental value of Egypt may 
be increased six millions a year by an effective system of irri¬ 
gation. The great bulk of the land is dealt with by the original 

f ilan of basin irrigation, where the water is carried on to the 
and during the Nile floods and after remaining there for about 
six weeks is drained off The more effective and profitable pkn 
is where perennial irrigation is corned on, that is, where water 
can be supplied, not only in times of flood, but in summer and 
dry seasons. To effect this it becomes necessary to sLore up the 
water in floods in impounding reservoirs and let it out as required 
in lhe dry season. 

The great dam at Assuan, which was opened with vnueh cere¬ 
mony in the presence of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and lhe Khedive at the beginning of December, has been con¬ 
structed for this purpose. This dam, erected across the Nile, will 
hold up the water for a distance of 147 miles. 

For several years, the staff of the English Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment whs engaged in surveying the country in order to arrive at 
the best site for the intended reservoir, and finally it was decided 
that the first cataract at Assuan offered the most eligible 
conditions for this purpose. A scheme designed by Mr 
Wilcocks, the chief 0/ the Engineering Department, Was 
approved. This scheme was opposed because the Temple of 
Phils would be submerged, and ultimately, in deference to the 
objections of archeologists and the foreign members of thr Inter¬ 
national Commission who had to be consulted, a compromise 
was arrived at and the height of the dam was reduced, allowing 
the temple to stand out above the level of the water. The dam 
has, however, been so designed that at any future Lime the 
additional height can be added to it no as to take full advanlagc 
of Lhe natural reservoir capacity When this is done, ten 
millions of rental will be added to the resources of the country 
at a cost 0/ about a quarter of a million a money. 

The great dam 11s a Cyclopsean work It is a mile and a 

S purter long, constructed of solid granite and cement, and is 
ounded on the natural bed of granite over which the river runs. 
The height is S2 feet, jmd when full it will have a head of 
65 feet of water against it The base is 80 feet and the top 
24 feet wide. It is pierced by 140 lower openings 23fa feet high 
by 6 feet wide, and 40 upper openings These openings are pro¬ 
vided by doors so hung and balanced that they can be lifted and 
lowered with very little labour. Through these openings, the 
Nile water will flow in floods and the scour will carry with It 
the sediment that may have settled when the water is still. 
As the flood waters decrease, the doors will be dosed and the 
water impounded and only allowed to escape in such quantities 
as will be required for irrigation during the summer months. 
For the navigation, a canal a mile long has been cut through 
the rocks with a width of 50 feet, and a lock constructed having 
a descent of 69 feet in four drops. 

For the farther regulation of Lhe water, another dam has been 
constructed across tne Nile 330 miles lower down, above the 
entrance to the Ibrahimeh Canal at Aasiout, to control the Irriga¬ 
tion below this point. Here also a lock has been made of 
sufficient lire to allow the largest steamers using the Nile to 
pus through, 

When this scheme of irrigation was ripe for commencement, 
a question arose as to how the large sum of money required 
for its execution were to be raised. The International Com¬ 
mission charged with the finances of Egypt refused to allow a 
charge to be made on the public debt, and without this per- 
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mission the resources of Egypt were not equal to finding ihe 
money, In these circumstances, English enterprise came to 
the rescue Sir Ernest Cassel, hacked by a financial syndicate, 
undertook to find the money and Sir John Aird contracted to 
carry out the work. The capital fund is to be repaid by instal¬ 
ments of 166,000/ extending over thirty years, and it is antici¬ 
pated that the irrigation will produce a revenue of 400,000/. a 
year Sir Benjamin Baker has been the consulting engineer, 
and the work was earned out under the direction of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, lately appointed engineer of the London County 
Council. The dam has thus been entirely earned out by 
English enterprise and English capital 


THE VELOCITY OF PROPAGATION OF 
X-RA Y> S’. 

R. BLONDLOT has recently made an experimental 
• determination of the velocity 0/ propagation of X-rays, as 
a result of which he finds that they travel with the same 
velocity as light. The full account of the work is published in 
Ihe Comfits reudus for October 27 and November j and 10 
(vol cxxxv. PP 666, 721 and 763), and a translation of the first 
two papers ta given in the ELctrician for November 21. As 
the subject is one of great importance, the following brief abstract 
of the methods U9ed and the results obtained may be of interest 
to the readers of NATURE 

The method is based on a principle similar to that of Romer’s 
method of determining the velocity of light The arrangement 
of the apparatus is shown diagrammaUcally in Fig. 1 u and n' 



represent the terminals of the secondary of an induction coil 
which are connected lo the poles a, of a Hertz radiator and 
to the electrodes e, e' of an X-ray tube Beneath the llertz 
radiator is placed a resonator consisting of a copper wire folded 
into the shape of a triangle pd'c The spark gap, r, of this 
resonator is so placed that it receives the X-rays from the focus 
tube, but is protected from all other radiation by screens of black 
paper and an aluminium plate. The oscillator aa' consists of 
two brass cylinders arranged horizontally in a bottle of vaseline 
oil, By suitably altering the length of the spark gap, the oscil 
lator and the focus tube can be made to work simultaneously. 
The action is then as follows—At each current of break, the 
potential between Eand E'rises sufficiently for the X-ray tube to 
lespond. As the potential continues to rise, a spark passes in 
the oscillator, and this, withdrawing energy from the focus tube, 
extinguishes it. By careful adjustment, the spark potential of 
the exciter can be made only slightly greater than the potential 
necessary to work the tube, in which case the tube will be 
extinguished very soon after the beginning of the oscillatory 
discharge, at the end of a time less than a quarter of the period of 
the radiator. The electric force at the resonator gap only 
reaches its maximum after a time equal to half the period of the 
oscillator; hence If the X-ray tube is close to the gap, the \- 
rays having been extinguished prior to this, there can Be no action 
of the tube on the secondary spark. This conclusion is verified 
by interposing a sheet of lesd between tube snd gap, when it is 
found that the spark is not affected. 

Now let the focus tube be kept in the same position and the 
wires ae and A'a'be lengthened eaeh by the same amount. This 
nas the effect of delaying the extinction of ihe tube by the time 
required for the Hertzian waves to traverse this extra length of 
w,re » “d consequently the disappearance of the X-rays at the 
c ■■ delayed by the same amount. The X rays can, 
“P?® B P a| k» that they do so is shown by 
me fact that the interposition of a lead sheet now makes the 
sparklets bright. If, on the other hand, the wires ak and a'e' 
are kept of constant length and the tube moved farther away 
rQB| ™ OTh then the X-rays will experience a retardation 
equal to the time they take to travel from the tube to thegsp, 
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The effect of moving the tube farther off should, therefore, be 
the same as that of lengthening the wires, and tins is again con¬ 
firmed by experiment , the spark grows brighter as the tuhe is 
moved away, but if a lead sheet be interposed, the brightness is 
unaffected by moving the tube Fora certain distance between 
tube and gap, the X-rays will have at the gap their full 
intensity during the whole of the time the potential at the gap 
has an appreciable value ; at this point their effect is a maximum, 
for increasing the distance diminishes their intensity without in¬ 
creasing the time during which they and the electric force act 
together at the gap This position of maximum can be Inund 
by experiment 

Let v and A ' be the rates of propagation in centimetres per 
secondol the Hertzian waves and the X-rays respectively, and 
after determining the position of the tube giving the maximum 
spark when the connecting wires aK and a' it' are of given 
length, let these wires be lengthened by a cm. The cessation of 
X-rays at the gap is thus retarded by a/v seconds. In order 
to re-establish the coincidence of the times and to find the 
new maximum, the tube nui *4 be moved nearer to the gap by a 
length & cm , such that 0/v' — a/v, The experiment gives jS/a, 
and therefore v'/v The following table gives the results of a 
series of experiments, the first column giving the values of a, 
the second and third columns the values of 0 as determined by 
M, UlondloL himself and his assistant, M. Virtz, respectively, 
and the fourth column the mean of these two values Each of 


Lhe numbers in 
ruinations 
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3 is the mean 
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The mean result of all the experiments in this and other 
aeries gives the value o 97 for the ratio v'/v. 

A variation nf the method was also tried in which the ends 
of the resonator were separated by o 3 cm , and two wires 
soldered to them and connected to a micrometer spark gap 
These wires were bent back on themselves so as to bring the 
new gap into the same position as the old one The Hertz waves 
have to traverse these wires before producing the spark, and if 
each wire is lengthened by a cm., the spark ia retarded by n/v 
seconds To obtain the new maximum, the tube must be m >\ed 
away from the gap by a distance b cm such that bj\' = a/v 
A number of very concordant experiments by this method gave 
a mean value o 93 for the ratio v'/v. 

The final result of all Lhe experiments, therefore, leads to the 
conclusion that the velocity of propagation of X-rays is equal to 
that of Hertzian waves or of hj>nt through the air M Blondlot 
concludes his papers by pointing out that this conclusion is in 1 
harmony cither with the hypothesis that X-rays arc radiations 
of very short wave-length or with that of E. Wiechert and Sir 
George Stokes, Lhat they are electromagnetic impulses produced 
by the impact between the molecules or electrons in the 
kathode stream and the antikathode The fact brought ouL by 
these experiments that the X-rays cease simultaneously with the 
current traversing Lhe Crookes’ tube, also supports the latter 
hypothesis. Maurice Solomon 


RECENT DIETARY STUDIES 

'T'HE character of the daily menu is influenced bv various 
+ considerations, but it will be universally conceded that the 
idiosyncrasies of the palate play Lhe predominant part, and to sug¬ 
gest to (he ordinary housekeeper that scientific principles should 
be 1 allowed a voice in the determination of our diet would be 
simply to court ridicule, for of all departments of the household 
tbi kitchen is probably the most conservative in its cusLoms 
arid the most dominated by and tradition. It will not be 
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the fault of our Transatlantic cousins, however, If the reign of 
ignorance and Indifference in this department oF domestic life be 
permitted to contlnuej for the United States Board of Agricul¬ 
ture has recently published a series of bulletins or reports on the 
dietetic value of food stuff's of various kinds, embodying also the 
results of dietary studies on individuals carried out in all parts of 
the cotintf y. 

These studies have not been confined to a particular class of 
persons, but have been undertaken in connection with the well* 
to-do as well as with the very poor, and embrace people engaged in 
hard physical work as well as those whose occupation is more 
qedentary in character | in fact, the common labourer and the 
average professional man are both represented in the types 
selected. 

Of particular interest are the studies recorded of the dietary 
habits of the Chinese, for tradition assigns to this race the 
highest attainment in the art of producing from a g^ven area the 
maximum amount of food material. This success is due firstly 
to a much more " intense ” cultivation of the land than is 
customary in the western hemisphere, and secondly to the 
Utilisation of a great variety of food plants, many of which are 
quite foreign to our culinary arts, but the employment of which 
enables the Chinaman to exploit every kind of soil and climate 
and compel it to yield up Us quota of food material 

ThuB a European visiting the Chinese market of San Francisco 
would have some difficulty in realising that the wares displayed 
were for culinary purposes, for amongat other garden plants he 
sees costly lily roots which he has been in the habit of importing 
at a high price with which to adorn his conservatories, here 
offered for sale as an attractive addition to the diner's menu. 
Many varieties of lily bulbs are eaten bath by the Japanese and 
Chinese, but that principally on offer in the San Francisco 
Chinese market is the L> browtui They are regarded as a 
delicacy and an especially desirable food for invalids, and are 
usually eaten but slightly cooked and with the addition of sugar 
Chemical analysis shows the albuminoids present to be distinctly 
greater than in potatoes, but the most important constituent of 
the bulbs is starch, which is present in sufficient amount to 
endow them with a high nutritive value as a foodstuff. But not 
only are the bulbs of lilies eaten ; the dried dowers of the lovely 
day Illy, Ficmtfocalhs fulva , so sought after by all lovers of 
gardens on account of its rich colour and wealth of blossom, 
are largely used and highly prized by the Chinese as a flivourmg 
ingredient This article is sold under the name of "Kim 
cham t’soi *' or the 14 gold-needle vegetable," and it has been 
found to possess a not inconsiderable nutritive value, besides 
being an attractive condiment. 

Space does not permit or a reference to all the numerous and, 
to our ideas, strange articles which a Chinaman draw 1 ; upon for 
dietetic purposes, but some mention must be made of the plant 
which both tradition and art have from time immemorial endowed 
with such a full measure Of religious and classical associations. 

To those or us who associate the Nehwtbittm spectosumoi the 
botanist With the “mild-eyed, melancholy lotus eater/’ of Lhe 
poet 11 whose voice was (bin as voices from the grave," whilst 
“ deep asleep he seemed yet all awake/’ the extensive economic 
use to which the lotus plant is pm comet as a surprise. Whilst 
sought after on account of its surpassing beauty and grown in 
some parts In great vases placed at the doors of the houses, Its 
more materia) applications are both numerous and varied. Thus 
we read, in a report published by Jules Grisavd in 1896, that Ihfc 
stamens arc used In China as an astringent remedy and also for 
the toilet; the petioles and peduncles furnish a viscous sap 
employed in India as a remedy for vomiting and diarrhaa ; the 
fibro-vas£ular bundles or the pcUoles are made into lamp wicks, 
and the carpophore furnish a popular remedy for blood spitting 
The seeds are eaten either raw, balled or roasted, much as we 
use chestnuts, but thi dark green germ is very bitter and is 
reknoved Before use, and has given rise to the Chinese saying 
“bitter as the plumule of the lotus seed/’ A kind of bread is 
made of tfae seeds in Egypt, whilst they are also used as a 
remedy for indigestion, &c. Starch is extracted from the roots 
Which is highly prtxid for Its reputed strengthening properties ; 
but this does not by any means exhaust all the virtues attributed 
to this \vunderfill plants The'Chinese materia rnedica, however, 
is said to present too uzany sacongruities to permit of implicit 
reliance being placed upon the numerous medicinal properties atso* 
dated with it, but the roots in on sale in considerable quantities, 
Mr, Blasdale fa for ms us in bis report, throughout the winter 
and early spring months in the Chinese market of San Francisco. 
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It is popularly supposed that the Chinese live almost entirely 
upon rice and that tHelr diet is limited in amount, the apostles 
of vegetarianism not infrequently quoting the Chinaman as an 
example of how large an amount of hard work can be accorn- 
‘ 1 on a vegetarian diet. Studies, however, made m the 
quarter of San Francisco 1 do not support this theory, 
but show that whilst much more varied than that of an American 
or European, the Chinese diet is neither scanty in amount nor 
inferior in nutritive quality, uhilst it is decidedly more varied 
and far cheaper than that of the former. 

Thus, in the dieury study of a Chinese dentist’s family living 
in comfortable circumstances and fairly typical of the average 
Chinese professional man, it was found that whilst the total 
amount oF nutrient actually consumed per man per day agreed 
very closely with that suggested, as the result of inquiry, as a 
standard for a man engaged upon light muscular work, viz 
M 2 grams protein ana 3150 calories of energy, the cost per 
man per day in the case of the Chinaman’s family was about 
50 per cent less than that which experience has shown to be the 
average expenditure \n the family of a professional man of the 
same position in the United States. 

On inquiring more closely into the nature of the diet of this 
Chinese family, we find that as regards the source of animal pro¬ 
tein pork took the first place, supplying nearly one third of the 
total ; fish comes next, followed by chicken, and last on the list 
19 beef The main vegetable food was vice, but considerable 
quantities of brsad and other cereal products were also used, 
and a large amount of cheap green vegetables, the greater part of 
Lhe latter being Chinese varieties. Amongst the unfamiliar articles 
of food recorded were dried crab', dried shrimps, dried radiaheB, 
taro root, bean sprouts, bean cheese, dried fungus, lily petals, 
algae, bamboo shoots and the leprosy gourd. Tea and coffee were 
used as beverages, and the daily expenditure per head for these 
was o 5 cent. 

Dietary Btudies of Chinese engaged upon hard physical labour 
such as prevails on a Chinese truck farm or vegetable garden, 
again, snowed that the diet adopted furnished very nearly the 
amount of animal protein and calories of energy commonly 
accepted as the standard of that required by a man in active 
work, t.e 150 grams protein and 4500 calories In this case 
also the diet was very varied, and we find included among the 
peculiarly Chinese articlej of food water-lily roots, dried Illy 
flowers, water chestnuts, bean cheese, dried fungus, &c. The 
cost per head per day was 19 7 cents, and Prof Jaffa, who 
furnishes the report on these Chinese diet studies, says that as 
regards the Chinaman’s capability for work there is no question, 
"Few Americans could walk as he does for hours at a stretch, 
often up and down hill, burdened wnh a load of from 300 to 400 
pounds in the baskets which he carries suspended by ropes to 
a pole balanced across one shoulder, whilst in adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, such as long hours, great heat or exposure to cold 
and dampness, a Chinaman can not only do more work, but can 
stand the strain better than a strong white man.” 

Let us now turn to tome of the dietary studies mode to New 
York city amongst the poorer daises and reported by Messrs 
Atwater and Woods. The district selected is described as M one 
of the worst congested and tyoioal of the portions of the city 
known as slums, whilst the families selected for dietary study 
were chosen as representative of the population of the district. 
The diet of no less than twenty-one different families over a 
period of len days was carefully recorded, and the results 
obtained are of much economic importance, showing that in 
many cases unwise expenditure is folly as responsible for distress 
as a too limited income. 

As an instance of this the cose of a mechanic’s family in very 
poor circumstances may be eited. This family hod received a 
great deal uf^ help from the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poo^^and yet itAvui found that the 
expenditure on food was nearly twicetfaat per head in the family 
of a well-to-do professional man, hardly anything being left 
over from the wa^es earned for fuel, light*, clothing and the 
many other requirements of a family. The food consumed 
furnished at least 2$ glams of protein and 600 calories of 
energy per head in excess of that required by a man al'moderate 
work. Whilst the amount of food purchased could have been 
reduced 23 10 30 per dent., a more judicious selection of the 
same and more skill in its preparation would have enabled a 

1 From inquiries It was anrirtnlnsd that tfaa system or dirt adopted by the 
Chinese in Sin Francisco differs but little from that of lbs Chinese In their 
own country 
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Urge proportion of the money spent on food to have been 
ekpenoed on other things 

What applies to this family applies equally to many of the 
other famines in which dietary studies were carried outi and 
over and over again we find it stated that more food was pur 
chased than was necessary for efficient nourishment To each 
dietary study is appended criticisms of and suggestions for 
changes and Improvement in the diet pursued, and these con 
stitute a valuable addition to the report and form, iDdeed f an 
eloquent argument that our school curriculum should prpvide for 
the education of children in the elementary principles of diet in 
relation, not only to the economy of the body, but also to that 
of the family purse 

The selection of food stuffs on rational or scientific principles 
does not, perhaps, sound appetising, but the numerous investiga 
Lions on tne nutritive value attaching to substances which have 
been earned out in America and elsewhere cannot be overlooked 
and it is. perhaps, not unreasonable to believe that current notions 
on diet may become modified in the future, more especially in 
those cases where on economical grounds reform is so urgently 
□ceded These studies are, therefore, of social as well as 
scientific importance, and acquire particular significance for the 
poor at times when taxes shall tell heavily upon their resources 

In conclusion, brief reference may be made to the elaborate 
experiments which have been earned out on the different degrees 
of waste entailed in the different methods adopted for the cooking 
of food of various kinds 

Amongst the names associated with investigations on the loss 
of nutrients in the cooking of meat, we find that or Thudicum in 
this country, Vogel and Komg in Germany, whilst in America 
the most recent contributions to tins subject have been made by 
Gnndley, in conjunction with Messrs McCormack and Porter 
As regards the loss in weight which takes place, various investi 
gators agree in stating it to be from one hFth to one third, whether 
the meat be boiled or roasted Where beef, for example, is 
cooked in water, from 3 to 20 per cent of the total solids is 
found in the resulting broth, the degree of loss in constituents 
appearing, to a certain extent, to depend upon the size of Lhe piece 
of meat employed the smaller the dimension it is reduced to the 
greater being the loss , whilst the duration of time of cooking 
must also he taken into consideration, the more prolonged it is 
the greater, again, being the loss entailed The practical lesson 
to be learnt from the investigations which have so far been made 
appears to be that the most economical method of cooking meat 
is to broil it in a frying pan, for in this manner the least loss of 
nutrients occurs 

In the case of vegetables, the losses entailed by cooking appear 
to be even greater than Lhose recorded for meat Thus as regards 
cariois, in boiling them nearly one-half of the mineral matters 
present are lost, together with about 40 per cent of Lhe total 
niLrogen and about 26 per cent of the sugar present 

These percentages of loss nr waste may be considerably reduced 
if the carrot is boiled whole instead of being first cut, as is 
customary, into small pieces. In this manner the loss in augur, 
for example, instead of being 26 per cent , is reduced to very 
nearly half that amount, and similar economies may be effected 
in regard to the other constituents of the carrot 

In boiling cabbages the loss is very considerable, from 35 to 
40 per cent of the total nitrogenous matter present being lelt in 
the water, which, as everyone knows, is consigned to the kitchen 
sink as rapidly as possible The Scotch recipe for making broth, 
which Involves th^ addition of uncooked cabbage to the stock 
pot, besides beingsustly renowned for the excellent results it 
produces, has also, therefore, distinct advantages from an 
economic point of view As regards potatoes, we cannot do 
better than follow the dustom of cooking them which prevails 
in the Emerald Isle The Irish method of boiling potatoes in 
their skins is not only the most palatable, but also the most 
economical Way of using them, for when potatoes are peeled 
and then boiled there is a very considerable loss, not only of 
organiti nutrients, but also of the mineral salts present 

The above brief review may help to emphasise the economic 
importance quite apart from the scientific interest attaching to 
such Investigations, for by indicating, not only the beat means of 
utilia^H the existing sources of food supply, but also for ex 
tending Jth*ir range, such researches may conceivably contribute 
noth. Suit (0 the prosperity of a country as a whole, whilst they 
ca* «MMbtadly promote the well being and to a certain extent, 
thsnefarti the happiness of lhe individual 

G C PRANKIAND 
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MAGNETIC OESEliVATluNS 1\ HADEN 

A N account of a minute magnetic survey of a small district in 
^ Baden, adjacent to the Rhine, where there is considerable 
local magnetic disturbance, has been received from the author 1 
Observations of horizontal force were made at nearly 400 stations, 
and observations of declination and inclination were made at 
about 140 of them The object seems to have been to observe at a 
large number of stations with moderate accuracy in a short time 
In fact most of Lhe data recorded in the tables on pp 6 ^6seern 
to have been obtained in the two months August and September 
of 1898 Horizontal force was observed only to the nearest 
o 001 COS, and declination and inclination usually only to the 
nearest o° 1 Within the narrow region dealt with some 150 
square kilometres—declination was observed to viry between 
3 7 W and 20° 8 W , inclination between 56 6 and 72 o and 
horizontal force between o 173 and o 227 C G S In a district sr 
disturbed, it would have been of doubtful advantage to have, 
employed superior instruments, giving a higher order of accuracy 
than that actually aimed at The results are embodied in four 
charts, which give respectively the lines of equal horizontal 
force, (tie isoclinals, the isogonals, and particulars of Lhe 
horizontal and vertical components of the disturbing force 
system The chief conclusions appear on p 39 The moat 
interesting of them is that the basaltic rocks -using bdsaltt in a 
general sense—which form the chief hills in the district, behave 
mostly like vertical magnets with their north poles dppermost 
Their magnetisation is thus opposite to what it would be if 
induced under the action ot tlie earth s own fiel l The 
1 henomena thus differ in a remarkable way from those observed 
by Ricker and Thorpe m the United Kingdom A second 
somewhat interesting deduction from the observations is that 
there is an extension of underground basaltic masses beneath 
part of the level country adjacent to the Rhine near Brei^ach, 
where local disturbances would not have been anticipated from 
lhe superficial appearance of the country The author also 
gives the results obtained from taking a line integral of the 
horizontal magnetic fotce round the whole dislnrt and round 
four subdivisions With the exception of one of the smaller 
subdivisions, the departure of the line integrals from zero is very 
small This may be regarded as evidence of the accuracy of the 
observations, if we assume that the magnetic forces are derivable 
from a potential, which can hardly fail to be the case so far as 
concerns lhe field answering to the local disturbances ( G 


7 HE ORIGIN OF THE THOROUGHBRED 
HORSE - 

'T'HF author said Lhat he had shown ( Academy January i^vgr, 
A p gl) that not only, as had been long observed lid lhe 
Homeric Greeks drive the horse before they rode hifn but that 
the same was true of all ancient peoples—Egyptians, Cunaai lies, 
Assyrians, Aryans of Rig Veda, Umbrians, Celts and that the 
explanation of this was given by Herodotus (v gi, who in 
speaking of the Sigynme, the only tribe north of the Danube, 
whoie name he knew, said that they had small houses with 
large flat hoses and very long hair, which though hot able to 
carry a man, were excellent 1 nder chariots wherefore ihey 
Used chariots ” Dio Cassius likewise says that the Britons used 
chariots in war, because their horses were 11 apiail though active 
The description of the horses of the Sigynme liillies exactly with 
the abundant remain 0 of the primitive hoise of Europe, eaten in 
great quantities and delineated on antlers by the men of the 
btone Age He was a small animal about 10 hands high with 
a big head Iven after domestication he remained very small, 
as witness bits of bronze and horn found m Swiss lake 
dwellings, the shoes found at Silehcsttr, and in camps on the 
Roman Wall, &c Authorities are agreed that from this primitive 
horse has been developed the curt horses of the continent and 
these islands, whilst our Wood hordes have come from ati 
eastern stock of slight build and smart appearance Our 
problem is to ascertain the original habitat of Lhid superior 
horse He has not come from up^er Asi 4, as lhe Mongolian 
pony is taken as the type of the coarse, thickset horse from 
which sprang the cart horse. The Mongolian pony probably 

1 Frdmegnellfccbe Unteraijchiingenim KaiserMilhl Von pr G Meyer 
Mil 4 Karlen (Sfaparaiabdnick aus dsn Hencht*n der T^nturkiiuchcn it 1 
Gexell&cbaft zu Freiburg 1 B Bd *11,1903) 

9 Ab&iraci of paper caul before the Cambridge Pn losdyhfoal Society nn 
November 24, by Prof Ridgeway 
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represents the Scythian hones, which continued to be of a small 
sue down to Strabo’s lime, and they were derived either from 
he tarpan or Frezevalsky’s horse. The Mongolian pony, though 
surefooted and enduring, is slow of pace. Neither Chins, Siam 
□or Burcnah hare any indigenous horse answering to the blood 
hone. India could never breed horses, says Marco Polo, in 
whose time India was supplied either with Mongolian ponies 
from Yunnan or with Arabs from south Persia, Aden and other 
Arabian ports. These Arabs fetched enormous prices, equivalent 
to aoo/. It has hitherto been universally held that Arabia la 
the original home of the blood horse This Is a baseless 
assumption. Jn the Old Testament, the Arabs are never 
mentioned as riding anything but camels and asses, Though 
the author of Job knew of the war horse, yet Job did not own a 
single horse, his equine possessions consisting of 500 she asses 
Herodotus (vii 87) enumerates the nations (including the 
Libyans) that supplied cavalry to Xerxes’ host, but the Arab? 
only furnish a camel corps Agatharchides (cited by Strabo) 
describes the Arabs as camel keepers. 

Finally, Strabo [flor . A D. 1) expressly stales that neither the 
peoples of Arabia Felix nor those of Arabia Fetnea bred horses. 
Naturally, then, Scaurua after defeating the Arab king Aretas put 
on his coins Aretas leading his camel It is clear, then, that 
down to the Christian era the Arabs bred no horses It is 
therefore dear that though the Persian kin^s in the fifth century 
u.c bred the largest and best horses in Asia, these were not of 
an Arab strain. These horses were kept largely in Armenia, 
and are described by Strabo as similar lo the Parthian horses, 
and as differing from the horses bred in Greece and the other 
kinds of horses known in the Roman empire There can be 
little doubt that they were the Bame horses as Marco Polo found 
in great numbers in Armenia (iayo a d.) known as Turquans, 
the Turcoman ponies well known in Persia Lo-day. The Persian 
horses cannot, then, have been the ancestors of the thoroughbred, 
though it is quite passible that their superiority was due to 
their having a cross of thoroughbred blood, for already by 900 
B.c Solomon imported horses from Egypt (1 Kings x.), and 
^so for all the kings of Syria and for all the kings of the 
HUtUcs" Egypt could not breed horses, neither could she have 
got them from the Arabs, who bred none even 1000 years later. 
But she could and did get them from the Libyans, who from 
the dawn of history aie masters of the most famous horses 
Cyrene sent the best horses to the games of Greece (Pindar, 
Pyth . iv., 8lc.). It is noteworthy that it was in the same century 
aa the founding of Cyrene lhaL the four horse chariot and the 
racehorse were added to the Olympic events The I'huniciAn 
settlers at CarLhage found the Libyans using Lhese beautiful 
horses, and when they struck coins placed a horse or a horse- 
head on them as the badge of Libya, and used a similar type 
on their coins struck 111 Sicily, whither, doubtless, they carried 
the Libyan breed. This accounts for the extraordinary fame of 
the horses of Etna and Syracuse and the famous steeds of 
Tarentum. It Is nowxlear that the Arabs never owned a good 
horse until they had become masters of North Africa and the 
Barbary horses, from whom are sprung our own racing stock 
through Lord Godolphiq's Barb. North Africa, therefore, and 
not Arabia or any other part of Asia is the original home of Lhe 
thoroughbred. 

Now, though the pedigree of the cart-horse type can be traced 
to the coarse, thickset little hoises of Europe and A**ia, the 
wild ancestor of the Barb is yet lo seek, lor Alnca has no 
wild horse, sueh as tarpan or I'rezevalsky’s, though she has an 
ass and four zebras, including the quagga, now extinct Can 
the Barb be sprung whclly or in pan from a zebra ? Arab foah 
at birth constantly have zebra markings, sometimes retained 
when full grown, as by Prof. Ewart’s Arab filly Fatima. Strabo, 
too, notices that the horses of the Libyan GaramnnteB have 
longer hoofs than any other horses. Truf Ewart’s hybrids from 
Burchell’s zebra and various mares show the markings not of a 
Burchell’s zebra, but of a Somaliland zebra, from which it has 
been inferred that the remoLe ancestor of buth Equu\ cabailus 
and Burchell’s zebra was striped like the Somaliland and 
mountain aebra. But is it necessary to go back so far ? May 
not the Somaliland zebra stripes jn the hybrid be due to the 
circumstance that the dam in each case had a certain amount of 
Barb blood in her, whfch was derived from cither ihe Somaliland 
zebra or a closely allied species? He (Prof. Ridgeway) had 
crossed a Muscovy drake wuh a common while duk, derived 
ftpo lhe common wild duck, with Lhe fexult that all the offspring 
coloured, gnd their colouring resembles ihai ol the mallard 
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No one would say that Lhe hybrids show a reversion to a remote 
common ancestor of both mallard and Muscovy, for it is obvious 
that the colouring is simply that of the white duck’s Immediate 
ancestors. Authorities like Captain Hiiyci have pointed out the 
great similarity in fonn between Burch ell's and the Somaliland 
zebra to a well-bred horse, \ e. a horse that has Barb blood In 
him. He therefore suggested that the Barbary horse, from 
which he had shown all the fine horses of the world have 
sprung, was derived either from Lhe zebra of north-east Africa 
or, as is more likely, from some very closely allied species, now 
extinct, which, like Prezevalsky's horse, may have nad castors 
on its hind legB like Equus cabailus . 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Mr. A. S. Green has been appointed professor of 
dyeing at Yorkshire College, in succession to the late Prof. 
Hummel. 

The University of California is about, says Science , to erect 
a physiological laboratory at a cost of 25,000 dollars. It will be 
under the charge of Dr. Jacques Locb. 

The royal assent was given to the Education Act, 1902, on 
Thursday last The Act comes into operation, except as 
expressly provided, on March 26, 1903, or such other day, not 
being more ihan eighteen months later, as the Board of 
Education may appoint. The Act does not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland, or for the present to London. 

Beiu ord College for Women, London, and the Sanitary 
Institute have in conjunction arranged a conference on the 
subject of hygiene for schools 1 ° be held at the College on 
January 21, 1903 Prof C. S. Sherrington, ¥ R.S., Dr. Gow, 
Mr. Michael Sadler, Prof. Adams and others are expected to 
speak. Further particulars and cards of admission can be 
obtained either from the Sanitary Institute or from Bedford 
College. 

The special committee appointed to consider the needs of 
South Africa in regard to technical education, with special 
reference to the Transvaal, have, says the Chemist and Druggist, 
submitted a lengthy rcpoit, and state they are convinced that 
there is a great demand, especially in Johannesburg, for technical 
education This demand can best be met, in their opinion, by 
establishing an institution providing the highest kind of training 
in arts and sciences They recommend that all students, before 
admission to the institution, pass an examination of a standard 
equal to the matriculation of the Cape University- Complete 
couises should be provided in the new institution, the committee 
think, in mining, mechanical and electrical engineering, metal¬ 
lurgy and chemical engineering, civil and sanitary engineering, 
and architecture. 

In his paper on French rural education, read before Lh e 
Soeiety of Arts on December IO, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
explained the part taken by the primary and secondary schools 
in the agricultural education of the nation. In France, in some 
communes, one person in every four is a land proprietor, and 
the aim in the primary schools has been to give Lhe pupil some 
grasp o( the (principles underlying the science of agriculture. 
The teacher is not so much supposed to follow implicitly the 
departmental programme, but rather to choose those portions 
which best suit his own particular district. There is still 
doubt in the minds of French educational authorities whether 
the scientific or the agricultural side of Lhe instruction should 
predominate in the instruction given in primary schools. The 
teachers in these schools are themselves trained by professors of 
agriculture in Lhe training colleges, and though the course of 
instruction is a good one, it might with advantage be more 
practical In Lbe secondary schools of France, agricultural 
education has an insignificant place, but the work done In this 
direction by means of lectures and evening classes carried on 
in connection with old boys' clubs and other organisations is 
very great. 

An important article, by Mr. W. M. Webb, on the progress 
and interpretation or 11 naiure*knowledge,” especially in relation 
to the experience gained at the Nature-Study Exhibition held 
last August in London, appears in the October issue of the 
Record Of Technical and Secondary Education After referring 
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to the importance of nature-study as a factai 1 in the new educa¬ 
tion, the author insists on its value as a means of cultivating the 
powers of observation and at the same tune warns his readers 
that it is not to be considered as in any way identical with 
elementary science. Various definitions and limitations of the 
subject are then given, after which attention is directed to its 
aims and objects. Among these, stress is laid on its power of 
interesting pupils—especially those to whom the ordinary school- 
curriculum is peculiarly distasteful—and thus rendering educa¬ 
tion a pleasure rather tnan a toil It is also urged that nature- 
study promises to be the form of education best adapted to 
develop the pupils into good citizens capable of making their 
way in the world and, above all, of relying on their own judg¬ 
ment. Healthful it certainly is, and the love of nature it en¬ 
genders may, it is suggested, tend to check the exodus of the 
population from the country to the towns The difficulty of 
securing the right class of teachers claims a considerable share of 
attention, and some amount of discussion is devoted to Lhc 
question as to the extent to which books should be used. Col-' 
lecting, again, is a phase of the subject which requires very 
careful treatment in order to prevent the pupils from degenerat¬ 
ing into mere curiosity-hunters. The author is, however, of 
opinion that both books and collections have their place in 
the scheme. The relative values of outdoor and indoor work 
are then discussed, in the course of which much importance is 
attached to the "seasonal method” of study Before the final 
summary, the article winds up with observations on teachers of 
all grades and classes, and the best method of training them, 
followed by a reference to the objections against, and the diffi¬ 
culties connected with, 11 nature-study ” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, November 27 — 11 The Inter relationship of 
Variola and Vaccinia ” By S. Monckton Copeman, M.A , M I) 
Cantab , F.R C P. Communicated by Lord Lister, F R.S. 

The term " variola? vaceins ” employed by Jenner, as a 
synonym for cow-pox, has been generally accepLed as affording 
evidence that, in so naming this disease 11 small-pax of the 
cow,” he was desirous of placing on record his belief that cow- 
pox or vaccinia was intimately related to human small-pox, if 
indeed it were noL directly derived from it. 

But the difficulty experienced by the writer and numerous 
other investigators in attempts to transmit small pox to bovines, 
whether cows or calves, has not infrequently been cited as a 
reason for regarding Jenner’a theory with distrust. 

It 15 well known, however, that a great deal, al any raLe, of the 
small pox which was prevalent at the time that Jenner lived and 
wrote was of that comparatively mild variety which, under the 
name of inoculated small-pox, was intentionally produced in 
healthy subjects, with the object of thereby conferring protec¬ 
tion against subsequent attack by the disease in virulent 
form. 

So mild indeed, at times, were the results of inoculations in 
the hands of such operators as Adams and the brothers Sutton, 
that, as we leam from contemporary records, in many instances 
but little obvious efTect was observed, with the exception of the 
local vesicle arising at the site of insertion of the small-pox 
virus. The majority of persons thus inoculated are not likely, 
therefore, to have been incapacitated, as the result of the opera¬ 
tion, to a muctu greater extent than are those who undergo 
efficient vaccination at the present day, and, doubtless, they 
would be, for the most part, capable of following their ordinary 
avocations during the progress of the induced disorder 

Not only were the effects following on inoculation compara¬ 
tively mild, but the disease in this form was intentionally 
carried into many country districts which otherwise might not 
have become invaded by small-pox. 

In. the light of these facts, it would appear not improbable 
that it was from the inoculated form of small pox rather than 
from the ordinary variety of the malady that much, at any rate, 
of the cow-pox injthe pre-vaccination era was derived. Suppos¬ 
ing this to nave been the case, iL is not difficult to understand 
how that the cracks, so often found on the udders of cows, might 
become infected ^ by a milker with fingers contaminated by 
contact with the inoculation sore upon his arm. 

In default of Inoculated imaU-poa in the human subject, use 
was made of the monkey, whicn, as the writer had shown in 
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a previous communication to the Royal Society, is readily 
susceptible to the disease The necessary small-pox material 
has been obtained during the course of recent outbreaks of 
small-pox at Middlesbrough, Glasgow And London 

The results of the experiments may be briefly summarised as 
follows —In each of the separate senes, the human small-pox 
lymph or pulp was first inoculated direclly on calves, and in 
every instance, so far as could be observed, with altogether 
negative results. But with monkeys, success was as invariably 
obtained, ahd when, after one or more passages through this 
animal, the contents of the local inoculation vesicles were em¬ 
ployed for insertion on the calf, an effect was now produced 
which, after two or three removes in that animal, was indis¬ 
tinguishable from typical vaccinia. Moreover, from the con 
tents of vesicles raised in this manner on the calf, a number of 
children have been vaccinated, some of whom were afterwards 
kept under observation for a considerable period Every such 
vaccination “look” normally, and in no case was any bad 
result subsequently observed. 

The experimental results obtained all tend, then, to confirm 
the view that the vaccinia of Jenner’s time was derived, in all 
probability, from a comparatively mild form of small-pox Of 
even more importance is the fact that the work has afforded 
conclusive evidence of the essential identity of the virus of 
small pox and cow-pox or vaccinia 

December 4.—“On the Vibrations and Stability of a 
Gravitating Planet” By J. H Jeans, BA, Isaac Newton 
Student and bellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Com¬ 
municated by Prof G II Darwin, F R S. 

The first part of the paper deals with the vibrations and 
stability of a gravitating elastic sphere The matter is not 
necessarily homogeneous, but is arranged in spherical layers It 
is pointed out that, in the classical investigation of the displace¬ 
ments produced in ft gravitating sphere by given surface forces, 
the most important of the gravitational terms is omitted The 
effect of this omission is to necessitate a correction, and lViis may 
entirely invalidate the solution when we are dealing with spheres 
of the si/e of the earth or other planets In fact, 1L appears Lhat 
for a gravitating solid of the kind we are discussing the spherical 
configuration may be one of unstable equilibrium, the instability 
being brought about by these gravitational terms The vibration 
through which instability first enters is one in which the 
displacement at every point is proportional to a harmonic of the 
first order. 

In a former paper, “ The Stability of a Spherical Nebula” 
{Phil Tram , A, vol exeix , p l), the suggestion was put 
forward lhat the instability of a nebula, sun or planet, which, 
u|x>n the nebular hypothesis, is supposed ultimately to result in 
the ejection of a satellite, may be largely brought about by a 
gravitational tendency to instability of the kind described. We 
take, for the moment, an extreme hypothesis, and imagine lhat 
this agency is the prepnnderahng agency and that the rotational 
tendency to instability may be disregarded in comparison. 

Except for the changes which have occurred since the con¬ 
solidation of the planets, the solar system supplies material for 
testing the consequences of (his hypothesis. When a number of 

f ilanets of varying masses have thrown off satellites, we find 
upon our present extreme hypothesis) that the masses ought to 
be proportional to the square r of the radii. It is found that this 
law is approximately obeyed in the solar system. It is further 
found that the absolute values of the masses and radii are 
approximately such as would be expected 

It is interesting to compare two extreme hypotheses, the first 
referring the phenomena of planetary evolution solely to 
relational, the second solely to gravitational, instability. Given 
the approximate values of the density and elasticity of a planet, 
and tne fact that this planet has thrown off a satellite, then the 
former hypothesis leads to a certain inference as to the angular 
momentum of the system, the latter to an inference as to the 
radius of the primary The former leads to no inference at all 
as to the size of planets which are 10 be expected—they are as 
likely to be of the size of billiard balls as of the size of the 
planets of our system—while the latter leads to no inference as 
to the angular momentum of the system, but presupposes it to 
be small. The contention of the present 1 paper is that the 
inferences whioh are drawn from the former hypothesis are not 
borne out by observation on the planets of our system, while 
those which are drawn from the latter are borne out as closely 
&s could be expected The true hypothesis must of necessity 
lie somewhere between Lhe two extremes which are being 




coasted, but the evidence seems to show that it U roach 
nearer to the latter {gravitational) than to the former 
(rotational) 

We next consider a number of questions connected with the 
figure of the e*nh Ic seems to be almost certain that the 
present elastic constants of the eaith are such that a state of 
spherical symmetry would be one of stable equilibrium On the 
other hand, if we look backwards through the history of our 
planet, we probably come to a time when the rigidity was so 
small that the stable configuration of equilibrium would be 
u asymmetrical At this time the earth would be pear shaped 
and the transition to ihe present approximately spherical form 
would take place through a aeries of ruptures It is suggested 
that the earth, in spite of this series of ruptures, still retains 
traces of a pear shaped configuration Such a configuration 
would possess a tingle axis of symmetry, and this, it is suggested, 
is an axis which meets the earth's surface somewhere in Ihe 
neighbourhood of England (or possibly some hundreds of milts 
to tne south west of England) Starting from England, we find 
that England is at the centre of a hemisphere which is practically 
all land this would be the blunt end of our pear Bounding 
the hemisphere we have a great circle, of which England is the 
pole, and it is over this circle that earthquakes ana volcanoes 
are of most frequent, occurrence Now if we suppose our pear 
contracting to a spherical shape, we notice that it would probably 
be ip the neighbourhood of its equator that the changes in 
curvature and the relative displacements would be greatest, and 
hence we should expect to find earthquakes and volcanoes in 
greatest numbers near to this circle Passing still further from 
England we come to a great region of deep seas—the Pacific 
South Atlantic and Indian oceans , these may mark the place 
where the n waist of the pear occurred Lastly, we come, 
almost at the antipodes of England to the Australian continent 
This may mark the remains of the stalk end of the pear 

Physical Society December 12 —Mr S Lupton, vice 
president, in the chair —Mr S W J Smith exhibited and de 
scribed a portable capillary electrometer This instrument IS a 
modification of the form of capillary elecLrometer which consists 
of two wide Lubes joined by a cylindrical capillary lube which may 
be horizontal or inclined I he apparatus contains mercury and 
sulphuric acid of about maximum conductivity suitably dis 
trlbuted in the lubes A spring key is commonly used with the 
Instrument, but the author has devised a key consisting of a 
|J tube closed at one end, communicating at the other with a 
pneumatic pressure l all and containing mercury in the bend 
By squeezing the ball the same change c f contacts can be pro 
duced as by pressing the lever of an ordinary spring key U fi ing 
this key and a microscope magnifying 50 diameters a potential 
difference of 1/10,oooth volt can be delected without difficulty 
The instrument used as a surface tension galvanometer is more 
convenient than an ordinary galvanometer with a magnetic 
system because there is no suspension, no lamp and scale and 
practically no levelling —A paper on astigmatic aberration was 
read by Mr R J Sewtcr This paper affords a simple ex 
planation of some of the shadow phenomena observed by Prof 
S P Thompson in his experimental researches on the aber 
ration of lenses, namely in those experiments in which the aber 
ration u wholly or in part astigmatic —Prof L R Wilberforce 
exhibited apparatus for a lecture experiment on gaseous diffusion 
In Graham’s experiments on diffusion through porous sepia Lhe 
gas experimented upon was contained 111 a vessel inverted over 
water and the pressure was kept approximately atmospheric by 
applying a counterpoise to the vessel This adjustment, how 
ever, is imperfect owing to the weight of the water displaced 
by the material of the vessel Prof Wilberforce showed that 
by suspending the vessel from one arm of a balance rendered 
suitably unstable by a weight above the central knife edge, a 
compensating effect could be introduced and the pressure kept 
sensibly constant for a considerable range of motion of tne 
vessel He pointed out that this device could also be utilised 
for lhe measurement of pressure —A paper on vapour density 
determinations, by Sir W Ramsay and Dr Steele, was read by 
Sir W Ramsay This paper gives i detailed account of some 
accurate experiments on the densities of vapours over a large 
range of pressure carried out by a modification of Gay Lussac s 
method This method has the advantage that while densities 
are being determined, compressibilities can, within certain 
limits be simultaneously estimated with the same sample of 
material. From results oft experiments. It appears that the 
densities of certain compounds calculated for zero pressure 
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are not proportional to their molecular weights deduced from 
the atomic weights of the elements which, they contain 
Thu conclusion involves one, or it may be several, of a series 
of assumptions enumerated in the paper These assumptions 
are fully investigated and discussed, and the authors suggest 
that it may be possible that the atomic weights of the elements 
depend on the proportion in which they are present in the 
compounds which contain them. 

Royal Aatronomfcal Society, December 12 —Dr 
W L Glaiaher, F R S , president in the chair—Mr 
noes presented a paper on some developments in tferniB of 
the mean anomaly and also the results of measures of double 
stars made at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, in 
1902 He made some remarks on the excellence of the 
McCleon telescope, with which the measures were made, and 
the great convenience of the rising floor of the observatory — 
Mr Hardcastle read a note on binding together r^seoux and 
p ales. In measuring some photographs oF the moon, On which 
no reseau had been impressed the reseau plate and photograph 
were bound together film to film but in tne course of measure 
merit a slight shifting occurred, which it waa difficult to prevent 
—Mr Bellamy read a note On preserving negatives Some 
developed star negatives which had been placed in envelopes 
and stacked on shelves were found after a time to have received 
on the film a faint image of the inscription that had been 
written on the envelopes Mr Knohel remarked that this was 
certainly not due to the effect described by Prof Russell, as the 
writing was only visible on ihe film by reflected light —The 
Astronomer Royal exhibited and described a new measuring 
machine which had been made by Troughton and Simms 
for the Royal Observatory Creenwich, and was intended 
for the measurement of photographs of Eros —A paper 
by Mr Robinson, of the Radclifle Observatory, Oxford, was 
read, on the photographic and visual magnitude of a Ononis. 
Between March 9 1901, and October 22, 1902, the photo 
graphic magnitude of this star had slightly increased ana since 
the latter date there appeared a gradual decline in brightness , 
both the increase and decrease were confirmed by the visual 
estimations —Photographs of the spectra of Jupiter, Saturn and 
other planets, taken by Mr Percival Lowell at Flagstaff An 
zona, were shown on tne screen —Mr I links exhibited photo 
graphs of Mr Ritchey s series of drawings from tht_ negatives of 
the nebula surrounding Nova Persei taken at the \ erkes Ob 
servatory Mr Hinks showed by the aid of diagrams how the 
apparent motion of the nebula might be explained upon the 
hypothesis of Prof Kapteyn that successive portions of the 
nebula were illuminated by the star and that there was no real 
motion of the nebula itself 

Mathematical Society, December 11 —Prof Lamb, 

president, in the chair —The following papers were com 
mumcated —Prof L. E Dickson, (1) The abstract group simply 
isomorphic with the group of linear fractional transformations in 
a Galois field , (2) Generational relations of an abstract simple 
group of order 4080 The first paper deals with the abstract 
group of order \ - 1), which is simply isomorphic with the 

group of nil linear fractional transformations on one variable, 
with coefficients belonging to Lhe Galois field [//*], and with de 
terminants equal to unity It is shown that when n = I, the 
group may be generated by two operations which are subject to 
generational relations, and these relations are determined When 
n has other values, the generating operations are more numerous, 
but the generational relations are again determined The 
validity of the theorems depends in general on the solution of a 
problem in the theory of numbers, which can be treated readily 
in any particular case In the first paper, / 19 supposed to 
be greater than a , the second paper deals with the case / = 2 
—Dr H F Baker, (1) On the calculation of the finite 
equations of a continuous group, (2) On the integration 
or linear differential equations, (3) On some coses of matrices 
with linear invariant factors In the second paper, use ib 
made of the matrix notation for the systematic study of 
linear differential equations This study leads to two inde 
pendent problems One problem consists in the determination 
of all irreducible types of multiplication tables of sets of matrices 
of the same order, a problem akin to that of the enumeration of 
types of discontinuous groups The other problem consists in 
the investigation of the properties of a class of functions which 
arise by repeated integrations from simpler functions, The serial 
solutions which an obtained oonverge for ell finite values of the 
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independent variable in ■ suitably chosen 11 star-region/' and 
thdr character near the comers of the region is determined. 
The work is applied to elucidate the connection between the 
form of the system of linear equations and the form of the linear 
substitutions, by which Lhe monodromy group of the system is 
generated. The results are exemplified by the studv of par¬ 
ticular equations of the hypergeometric type.—Prof. M. J. M 
Hill, The Continuation of tne power senes for arc sin jc. —Mr. 
£, T. Whittaker, The functions associated with the parabolic 
cylinder In harmonic analysis.—Mr, H. M. Macdonald, 
Some applications of Fourier's theorem The expression of 
an arbitrary function by means of Fourier's theorem is Lhrown 
into the form of a double integral, the path of integration 
with respect to one variable being part of the axis of real 
numbers, and the path with respect to the other variable going 
to so In the two senses of the axis of imaginary numbers. The 
theorem is generalised by altering the latter path of integration, 
and the generalised form is applied to the evaluation of certain 
integrals involving Bessel functions. Numerous properties of 
these functions are deduced —Rev. F. H. Jackson, Senes 
connected with the enumeration of partitions.—Mr. W. H. 
Young, Sets of intervals, part 11 , overlapping intervals. In 
the present paper, some of tne methods and results of a previous 
paper by the same author are applied to the case of overlapping 
intervals on the straight line. In this way, direct proofs are 
obtained of a theorem in the theory of aggregates due to Heme 
and Borel, and of Us so-called counterpart. Certain restrictions 
in the usual enunciation of these theorems are shown to be un¬ 
necessary.—Mr G. H Hardy, On the expression of lhe double 
Zeta and Gamma functions in terms of elliptic fund 10ns The 
logarithms of the functions studied by Barnes {P/itl Trans. 
Rov. Soc., Scr A, vol exevi , 1901) are expressed by means of 
definite integrals involving the Weierstrassian elliptic and Zeta 
functions.—Mr J H. Grace, Pcrpetuants (second paper) 

« 

Royal Microscopical Society, November 19 —Dr. Hy, 
Woodward, F R S , president, in Lhe chan —Dr D H. Scott, 
MIS, gave a demonstration on the microscope in fossil 
botany AfteT giving a brief history of the subject from 1833 
to the present Lime, he proceeded to describe its principal features, 
aided by lantern slides projecled on the screen There wer« 
also under microscopes in the room nearly 30 slides of seclions 
of Catamites, Calamostachys, Sphenophyllum, Lepidodendron, 
Bothrodendron, Lepidostrobm, Spencentes, Lepidocarpon, 
Lyginodendron, &c , many of. these having been photographed 
for the scries of lantern slides —Dr Edmund J Sputa then 
described a new apparatus for obtaining monochromatic light 
with an ordinary mixed jet A diagram of the apparatus wai 
shown on the screen and also three photographs of Amphipleura 
pelluiida ; the first, taken with white light, gave faint indications 
of markings, the second, taken with a Gifford's fluid screen, 
showed the appearance of stria?, and the third, with blue mono¬ 
chromatic light, obtained by means of Dr. Sputa’s new 
apparatus, showed the diatom clearly resolved into dots The 
principal feature in the apparatus was the mounting of a Thorp 
diffraction film upon a corrective prism which Mr Thorp had 
contrived. The diffraction film thus mounted can be used with 
the ordinary optical bench, giving light in a direct line from the 
burner to the microscope The apparatus was exhibited in 
operation in an adjoining room —Dr P E Shaw sent a paper 
on an electrical method of taking microscope measure¬ 
ments. 

Royal Meteorological Society, December 17.— Mr. 
W H. Dines, president, in the chair —A paper by Mr. C. V 
Bellamy, on the climate of Cyprus, was read by the secretary 
The mean temperature for Lhe year at the capital city, Nicosia, 
is 67 J *2, the extreme highest temperature being 108° and the 
extreme lowest 28° The annual rainfall is about 14 inches, 
which falls mostly in the winter months. The author also gave 
particulars as to the meteorological conditions at Troodas, the 
sanitarium and summer resort of Cyprus, which is situated in the 
mountains at an altitude of more than 5000 feet above sea-level 
—A. paper by Mr. H. H. Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
U.S., on the eclipse cyclone of 1900, was also read by the 
Secretary. The author in a former paper discussed the meteor¬ 
ological observations made along Lhe path of the total solar 
eclipse in the United States on MayaS, 1900, and stated that 
he found that a cyclone followed in the wake of lhe eclipse— 
though the changes were very minute and feeble—the fall of 
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temperature developing a cold-air cyclone in an astonishingly 
short lime with all the peculiar circulation of wind and distribu¬ 
tion of pressure which constitute hueh a cyclone This theory 
was not readily accepted by meteorologists, and Trof Bigelow, 
who has discussed all the ob ervalions received by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, thinks that they scarcely Confirm Mr Clayton’s 
conclusions. The author now examines Prof Bigelow's dis¬ 
cussion and points out that the observations really confirm hvs 
own statements 

Zoological Society, December 2 —Dr Henry Woodward, 
F.R S , vice-president, in the chair.—I)r Hans Gadow, F.R S , 
gave an account (illustrated by lantern slides) of his recent 
expedition to southern Mexico. lie described the Valley of 
Mexico, and discussed the question of the axolotls and their 
metamorphosis. He also gave an account of his ascent of the 
Volcano of Orizaba, and of the two types of tierra cahente met 
with on the Atlantic and Pacific slopes, and pointed out the 
various phases of animal life met wilh in these different localities. 
—Dr Emar Lonnberg contributed a senes of notes, illustrated 
by photographs, of the variations observed in the elk in -Sweden, 
more especially a9 regards the form of the antlers These the 
author classed in three groups— f| palmate," “intermediate” 
and “cervine ” The last were comparable to the type lately 
described as A ices bedfordtas These differences, in the author’s 
opinion, were not attributable either to age or to degeneration, 
neither did they seem to indicate racial distinction —A com¬ 
munication was read from Mr R Lydekker, F R S , calling 
attention to a photograph of a skull and antlers of a reindeer 
obtained by Mr II J Pearson in Novaia Zemlia On account 
of the palmation of the antlers differing markedly from that of 
the known racei of the reindeer, Mr Lydekker was of opinion 
that the specimens belonged to a new race, which he accordingly 
named Pan^i/et far audits pearsoni —Mr II R flngg read a 
paper on the Australian spiders of the subfamily Sparassm.t. 
It contained descriptions ol twenty-five new species and a list of 
those previously known —A communication from Mr W F. 
Lnnchester conlamed an account of the crustaceans of the 
groups Anomura, Cimpedia and Isopoda (marine forms) col¬ 
lected during the M Skeat Expedition 1, to the Malay Peninsula 
in 1899 1900 —A communication from Mr F F Lnidlaw con¬ 
tained an account of Lhe dragon flies of the subfamily C\una- 
griomme collected during the “ Skeat Expedition" to the Malay 
Peninsula —Mr K I Pocock described a new species of 
marine spider, discovered by Mr Cyril Crosslamt In Zanzibar, 
under the name Desks a nsfandi —Mr Pocock also read a 
paper containing descriptions of twenty new species of harvest- 
spiders of the order Opiltnncs from the southern continents 
Two of these formed the types of the new genera Sorensenella 
and Lomanella 

Llnnean Society, December 4 —Mr Wm Carruthers, 
F R S , vice president, in the chair —Rev- John Gerard 
exhibited specimens of a Polygala from Lrassington, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; the plant has been named /* amart!h\ % 
Cranl/ He also showed a monstrous form of Geum nvale , 
Linn , from between Long PresLon and Settle ; Lhe terminal 
flower was apparently normal, but about one inch and a hdf 
below lhe calyx there appeared a whorl of about twenty pe a out 
members, on extremely long 4t claws,” and surrounded by a 
aeries of leaf like bracts.--Mr R Morton Middleton ah ovr j d 
an extremely well developed fascialed stem of asparagus. Dr 
George Henderson called attention to a passage in the Ge >rgics 
of Vergil (1 73 seqq ), in which the poet, after recommending a 
system of fallowing, proposes as an alternative means of restoring 
the fertility of the soil that before taking a second grain crop 
the soil should be refertilu»cd by planting it with a leguminous 
crop The Romans believed that these plants actually enriched 
the soil, especially if the roots were plen'iful. It is remarkable 
that recent discoveries regarding the nitrification of the soil by 
the roots of Leguminosae should have been foreshadowed bo long 
ago,—The first paper was one by Dr Gilbert C Bourne, on some 
new and rare corals from Funafuti, based on material dredged 
off Tutanga at a depth of 200 fathoms. The only oculihid coral 
was Lophohtha tenuis, Moseley, previously only obtained at a 
depth of 37$ fathoms , the present specimen is figured to correct 
the figure given in the Challenger report. Seven turbinolid 
corals were obtained, two being new to science, and figured from 
photographs; one, a species of Trochocyathus, having several 
fossil congeners, — Mr. E, A Newell Arber gave a digest of his 
paper on the morphology of Lhe flowers and fruits of the 




Xylosteum section of Lon ice ra.—Mr. C. B. Clarke read a 
paper, Note on Carex Boott. The species was 

founded upon a specimen from the Columbia River, to 
which the author had subsequently added three other plants. 
The author hoi red escribed (he original specimen, and has 
described two of the supposed component forms as n4w 
species.—A paper by Herr C. With, of Copenhagen, was briefly 
characterised by Prof. G. B. Iiowes, F.R.S., on the Indian 
Phalangidjg contained in the Indian Museum, at Calcutta. The 
collection was put into Herr With’s hands to compare with the 
types of ThoreU’s species. With regard to the distribution of 
forms, the author remarks that the Indian peninsula and adjacent 
idandia seem characterised by Lhe presence of the subfamily 
Gogrelline 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, December 15 — M. Bouquet de la 
Grve in the chair.—On the presence of argon, onde of carbon 
ana hydrocarbons in the gas from the fumaroles of Mont 
Pclee at Martinique, by M Ilenri Moissan, The gas, which 
was collected by M Lacroix, emerged at a temperature of about 
400°C. Besides those gases which nave been already mentioned 
as present m other volcanic eruptions, a considerable quantity of 
combustible gas was found, together with about o 7 per cenMhf 
argon. The percentage of carbon monoxide (1 6 per cent ) 
would render the gas very toxic, and it is possible that many of 
the deaths during the eruptions may have been due to this cause. 
—On the liability of equilibrium and the variables without inertia, 
by M. P Duhem,—Experiments on the duraLion of the germ¬ 
inating power of seeds preserved in a vacuum, by M. Emile 
Laurent. Samples of seeds of various species of plants were 
kept in the dark in a vacuum, side by side with duplicate samples 
in air, and these were tested after intervals of two-and a-half 
years, five years and seven-and-a-half years. Falty seeds appear 
to keep betler in a vacuum than in air, but no general rule could 
he deduced from the other seeds, the results being variable,— 
Remarks by M le General Bassot on ihe Antiuatre of the 
Bureau dea Longitudes for 1902, — Perturbations independent of 
lhe eccentricity, by M. Jean Mascart —Observations of the 
Giacobim comet (1902 rf) made at the Observatoiy of Beiam^on, 
by M. P Chofardel. The comet appears as a small nebula of 
the twelfth magnitude, and has an apparent diameter of about 
45" —On lhe integration of a partial differential equation of the 
second order of the hyperbolic tjpe, with more than two inde¬ 
pendent variables, by M R d'Adh^mar —A method for lhe 
electrical separation nf ihe metallic part of a mineral from its 
gangue, by M. D. Negreano —On aluminium fluoride, by 
M. E Baud The preparation of pure aluminium fluoride, 
Af a F| fl .7lI s O, is described, and ns thermochcmical data de¬ 
termined —The action of boron chloride upon gaseous am¬ 
monia, by M. Joanms.—As previous researches on the reaction 
between ammonia and boron chloride have given contradictory 
results, the reaction has been reinvestigated, especial attention 
being given to lhe temperature of Ihe reaction, which was kepL 
at about - 70 u C. Ammonium chloride and boron amide appear 
to be the only products ; at 440 s C , the latter compound 11 partly 
decomposed, tne compound Bog(NH) a being produced —On a 
violet amnionic-manganese phosphate, by M- Fh Barbier — 
The sep-ration of the alkalis from peroxide of manganese, by 
M H B<ubigny. The alkali salts carried down by precipitated 
peroxide of manganese, which cannot be completely removed by 
washing wilh boiling water, can be eliminated by a preliminary 
washing with a concentrated solution of ammonium nitrate —The 
diffusion of arsenic in nature, by M. F Garngnu, The arsenic 
is obtained in Lhe state of sulphide, which is then submitted to 
Bunsen's flame reaction, in which a film is produced on porce¬ 
lain. It is claimed that auanlities of arsenic of the order of 
000001 milligram can be detected and approximately estimated. 
Remarks hy M Armand Gautier on the preceding paper. In 
working wuh such minute quantities of arsenic as Lhose mentioned 
by M Gurngou, the extreme difficulty of allowing for the arsenic 
derived from lhe glass and Teagents is pointed oul,—On ^*benz- 
^nc-aeobenznlc acid and its derivatives, oy MM P. Freunaler and 
de Labordene — On oxybenzylphosphimcacid, by M C Marie, 

On anew method of chlorination of aromatic hydrocarbons, by 
MM SeyewetE and Biot. The reagent used in the chlorination 
is Lhe double compound of ammonium chloride and lead tetra¬ 
chloride By its aid, chlorine derivatives of benzene, toluene, 
xylene, naphthalene and anthracene were readily obtained. — A 
ccelomic gregarim in Coleoptera, by M. L F. Blanchard.—On 
the evolution of the acrosome in the spermatid of Notanecta, 
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by MM. J. Pantel and R. de Slndty.—Teloomitoils In Amoeba 
GUtcheniii by M, P. A. Dangeaxd.—On photosynthesis outside 
the organism, by M. Luigi Macchuil. Some facts in confirm¬ 
ation of the statement by M. Jean FriedeJ on the production of 
chlorophyll assimilation outside lhe plant. These researches 
prove that the principal agent in chlorophyll assimilation in the 
green plant, and also in the photosynthesis outside tne living 
organism, is an enzyme and that the chlorophyll pigment 
appears to act os a chemical sensi^iser —The ripening of seeds 
and the appearance of the germinating power, by M. P Marc. 
—On the r 6 U of voiticeB in wind erosion, by M Jean Brunhes. 
—On the ocean current near the Landes coast, by M LA. 
Fabre.—On Lhe origin of the transversal break of the Kosva (North 
Ural), by M. Louis Duparc —The rapids m the river Kosva 
are due to an old synclinal more or less orthogonal to the 
direction of the folds. —On the deposits of phosphate of lime in 
the Belemnites chalk, by M N de Mercey —The influence of 
catalyLic agents upon Lhe working of the organism spermine, 
cerebrine and chloradrenal, by M, Alexandre de Poehl.—The 
diseases of organic demineralisation : plasmatic anaemia, by 
M. Albert Robin. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN THE MODERN STA TE 
MONG the many documents prepared by Principal 
Sir Oliver Lodge in relation to the development 
of the University of Birmingham, there are more than 
one of which the interest is by no means merely local. 
Of these, the pamphlet entitled "Survey of the Sciences," 
which forms an appendix to a paper on University De¬ 
velopment, is of especial importance at the present time^ 
for we are glad to know that the belief that the weak¬ 
ness of our universities must lead to national weakness 
in several directions is growing with a rapidly accelerating 
pace 

It may be long in this slow-moving country before the 
influence of Brain-power on history is recognised as fully 
as the influence of Sea-power has been, thanks to Captain 
Mahan, but undoubtedly it will be bad for our future if 
much more time is lost. 

While Sir Oliver Lodge has been investigating the 
"needs" of Birmingham, similar inquiries have been 
made elsewhere, and we have received from the Clarendon 
Press a statement of the " needs ” of Oxford. We are glad 
to see that the Times , in a sympathetic article, goes to 
the root of the matter in staling that "if the pocket of 
the millionaire is closed, the pocket of the nation must be 
opened." Our eleven universities are competing with 
134 State and privately endowed in the United States 
and twenty-two State endowed in Germany English 
private endowment is much less than lo per cent of the 
American endowment, and the German State gives to 
one university more than the British Government allows 
to all the universities and university colleges in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales put together These are 
the conditions which regulate the production of brain¬ 
power in the United States, Germany and Britain re¬ 
spectively, so far as Universities are concerned, con¬ 
ditions which Sir Oliver Lodge proposes to face as 
manfully as he may. His paper on the 11 Survey of 
the Sciences" runs as follows — 

In a recent pamphlet I considered the question of the relation 
of the University of Birmingham lo its central and suburban 
sites, with a view of determining what recommendation should 
be made to Lhe Council concerning the Departments which 
ought to migrate and Lhe Departments which ought to remain 
I was able to arrive at some judgment on the matter except in 
connection wilhThe Faculty of Science, and there the prublem 
became so complicated that it was necessary to make a survey 
of the sciences in order to get the material un which to form an 
opinion This survey is now printed, not only as an appendix 
to the former paper, but because it is hoped that K may be 
useful for other purposes , especially I hope that it may be of 
interest to those who are able to help financially in the forth¬ 
coming great educational development of the future, enabling 
them to realise the immensity of the area which we attempt to 
cover, and the largeness of the sum which could be properly 
invested in suitable buddings and equipment and in endowment 
of staff. Our position is such that if some man of power thought 
fit to exercise it by entrusting ua with a sum of five millions for 
University development, it could be well and properly 
employed ; 1 nor could such an investment fail to exercise an 
extraordinary influence on the progress of the country 
Hitherto the ideas of this country in education and scientific 
research have been conceived on a wholly inadequate scale, 

- 1 Sta “ Concluding explanation." 
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and without proper appreciation of the vast extent of territory 
over which a modem University is called upon to preside. 

Let us, therefore, now run over the pure sciences, and trace 
the collateral branches and practical applications with which 
they are most allied ; taking them in alphabetical order, and 
enumerating only those sciences with which we ourselves at 
present in some degree attempt to deal 

Anatomy r—is clearly so closely allied to professional medi¬ 
cine as practically to have drifted out of general culture ; 
though it is to be remembered that it is in touch with bine Art 
on the one side —and a course of lectures on Artistic Anatomy 
is annually given by our Professor or our Lecturer at the School 
of Ait—'and on another side it is in touch with Lhe sciences of 
Ani HHOi'Oi (m.y and Ethnology At the present time the 
course of lectures and practical instruction in the suhject of 
Anthropology, laid down in the Calendar as an optional subject 
for Degrees in Science, is under the rharge of the Professor of 
Anatomy, who has made a study of this subject and of 
Ethnology, particularly from the side of Prehistoric Archaeology, 
and on two occasions has given courses of lectures on these 
subjects, though at the present time Lhe plant possessed for 
their leaching is not large He possesses a collection of lantern 
slides of an ethnological character, also a private collection of 
slone and metal implements, and the Summcrs-Freer collection 
is now displayed in his department ; with it will shorLly be ex¬ 
hibited—as a loan from the Geological Department to which it 
belongs—lhe Seton-Carr collection of early Egyptian stone im¬ 
plements , and ihere is, besides, a small collection of Paleo¬ 
lithic and Neolithic implements in the Geological Museum. A 
case of similar implements is in the City Museum, and ihere are 
a number of ethnological objects, some of considerable interest, 
in the Aston Ilall Museum, which might, perhaps, become 
available some day for the purposes of the Unnersily 

On the practical side of colonial development modem 
Ethnology 15 a subject not altogether to be lost sight of. 

ArlliIOIOcw —A study of the past from relics and monu¬ 
ments and excavated sites skilled interpretation of which 
enables us to reconstruct the life of ancient times. Our present 
Lecturer in Greek has made ,1 special study of Greek 
Archaeology 

Bo [any —Studied with us parlly for iLs own sake as a 
department of Natural History, allied to Horticulture and 
Gardening generally, and also from the point of view of 
Vegetable Physiology This science is the foundation of much 
of Agriculture, of Forestry, of Materia Medica, of Timber and 
Plant diseases, the Fermentation industries, and of many human 
diseases It is allied on its morphological side with Palaeonto- 
logy On its Physiological side it is largely dependent on 
Physics and Chemistry 

At the present time it is not now taught as a separate subject 
m the medical curriculum at Birmingham, but admittedly only 
because the course is so crowded that something had to give 
way. 

Chemistry —This gigantic science branches out in every 
direction Almost every manufacture is more or less directly 
concerned with it, and as a pure science it is a most important 
branch of Natural Philosophy in alliance with Physics. 

In many places there is a Professor of its Inorganic and 
another of 11s Organic division : in Germany it is sLill further 
greatly subdivided, even from the point of view of the pure 
science. Flourishing departments of Lhe new and growing 
science of Physical Chemistry exist at Leipzig and at other 
German and American Universities, in furtherance of pioneer 
work begun at Amsterdam and Stockholm 

As to the applications of Chemistry, Lhey are almost too 
numerous to mention, and every one of them demands the full 
lime and special knowledge of an expert. At present we have 
only attempted Brewing and Metallurgy 

A training in elementary chemistry, both inorganic and 
organic, is universally recognised as an essential ingredient in 
the training of a medical student. 

And recently Chemistry has allied itself, on the fermentation 
side, with a branch of Biology, through the discoveries of the 
great chemist Pasteur—a subject m which our present Professor 
and his wife are eminent. 

Economic Science .—is a branch of Sociology or the theory 
of Politics, of which we have recognised the commanding im- 
rlance, on one of Us many aides, by arranging that there shall 
hereafter constituted a Faculty of Commerce In the hands 
of aur present Professor there is no fear lest either the term 
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Economics or the term Commerce shall be interpreted too 
narrowly: (he two will be welded to 'some extent into one, 
and gradually it la to be hoped that Lhe treatment of these sub¬ 
jects of national moment can be established on a sound and 
oroad educational basis. 

Education or Pedagogy.—The science of Education is 
coming to the front of practical politics in a most impressive 
manner just now. All that we attempt in this direction at 
present is the Training or a limited number of Primary Teachers, 
both men and women . a department which constitutes a success¬ 
ful and promising beginning of a most important work. But 
some part of the barrier between primary And secondary educa¬ 
tion is shortly to be broken down, and the Government is 
wisely going to insist on a training for Secondary Teachers also 
It is important to remember that, for this work, teaching 
must be provided in aJJ departments of ordinary know¬ 
ledge, and by no means, in the Arts subjects alone ; though 
those no doubt constitute the backbone of the course. Also 
that methods of teaching the substance of Science (including 
Mathematics) and Modern Languages, in schools, are less 
developed and systematised than are the disciplinary methods 
for drilling in Ancient Languages, Euclid and Algebra. A 
Professorship is necessary if we are to enter into effective rela¬ 
tions with and duly to Influence secondary schools 

ENGINKRRINO —This science is, even more than chemistry, 
overweighted with its own applications ; so that there is a 
tendency to regard it solely as an applied science Hut it has 
a large and most important pure-science aspect, too , and on 
Ihis side may be considered to consist of Applied Mechanics 
and Physics; meaning by that, such subjects as Thermo¬ 
dynamics, Elasticity, Strength of Materials, Theory of 
Mechanism, and much else , not to mention the enormous sub¬ 
ject of Electrotechnics—the foundation of Electrical and Tele¬ 
graphic Engineering; in fact, the ground to be covered is so 
large that but few PhysicisLs are competent to treat the whole 
science adequately from an engineering point of view, and so a 
good deal falls to the province of the Professor of Engineering. 
At the same time a thorough knowledge of the groundwork of 
the pure Science of Physics and Mechanics is essential to 
the training of every engineer who aspires to rise to the higher 
ranks of his profession. 

We have only to run over the aspects of Civil Engineering 
in its limited customary sense--Bridges and Tunnels, Reservoirs, 
Canals and Railways , and then to remember Marine Engineer¬ 
ing and Military Engineering—to recognise that the whole sub¬ 
ject is obviously gigantic. It alone could cover the whole site 
and employ a dozen professors 

Geology —The great science of Lhe earth's crust claims to 
deal with the constitution and history of the earth as a whole, 
It is in touch on the one hand with Astronomy—a science which 
at present we do not here attempt—with Geography, a science 
which has many aspects, f both on the side oT nature and on the 
side of the distribution of man, which are dealt with to a con¬ 
siderable extent by our present Professor of Geology—with 
Mineraiogy, which he also treats—with Paleontology, ihe 
Botany and Zoology of the ancient world, in parts of which he 
is a world-known authority—with Physics and with Chemistry, 
more especially perhaps with Physics, for many of the problems 
are the physics of the earth’s crust. All this on the pure science 
aide. 

On the side of Applied Science it is in obviously close con¬ 
nection with Mining, with Civil Engineering, with Water Supply 
and with Agriculture 

HispTory :—the science of humanity in the past, is closely 
allied with Sociology and Economici; it is often treated in a 
more literary manner than most sciences, and hence is some¬ 
times taken for a time by a Professor of Literature ; but never 
satisfactorily so The whole range of ancient and modern 
history, of events and institutions and of constitutions, is large 
enough to , demand the attention of several specialists, if the 
ground is to be adequately covered. 

On its practical side it has close relation with Law and with 
Commerce 

Mai hematics ■ —the science of number and form, in its 
elementary stage, is an essential ingredient in ail education, and 
hence is partly associated with the Faculty of Arts. In its 
higher stages it is euential to the Engineer, and 11 becoming 
necessary to the Chemist ; and for these purposes a more 
Immediately practical coolie, proceeding more quickly over >the 
rudimentary* portions, is 1 desired. In still higher stages it is 
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essential to the Physicist, the Astronomer, and the Natural 
Philosopher generally. And in its highest stages it constitutes 
a pure science of Unexampled beauty and perfection 

The so-called Applied Mathematics, or Theoretical Mechanics, 
is closely allied with, and, indeed, trcnchcH upon the mathe¬ 
matical side of Physics ; and there la ample room for two or 
more professors of the different branches of Mathematics borne 
day this statement will become practical politics 

Medicine ;—is the only science which at present is adequately 
treated in England. A five years 1 course is devoted to its 
acquisition, and it is subdivided into a proper number of 
constituent parts, each dealt with by a special Lecturer. 

Besides the three great sciences Anatomy, Physiology, Path¬ 
ology, with which last at present the developing new science 
of Bacteriology is associated, there are the great practical Arts 
of Medicine and Surgery, together wiLh the several branches 
called respectively Hygiene, Therapeutics, Materia Medica, 
Midwifery, Gynrccology, Forensic Medicine, Toxicology, Men¬ 
tal Diseases (the Pathological side of Psychology), Ophthal¬ 
mology, each with a special Professor Besides these we might 
have a Lecturer on Diseases of Children, another on the Ear 
and Throat ; and we have seven Lecturers in Dentistry, a branch 
in which we give special degrees There is also Pharmacy, 
including the training of Pharmaceutical Druggists, a branch of 
work we have not yet undertaken, but for which there 19 some 
demand. 

Medicine therefore is a model according to which all the 
great sciences should be subdivided and conquered ; and to some 
extent it is coming Lo be so in Germany This country is 
ignorant of Science and the administrative and commercial 
classes are not yet awake to its value 

Pathology —This vitally important science used to consist 
wholly, and sLill consists largely, of post mortem operations and 
lhe study of fresh morbid specimens, with the object of throwing 
light upon the processes of disease , so that an essential ap¬ 
pendage to the subject is its museum of morbid preparations , 
which indeed subserves also many practical branches of Medicine 
and Surgery 

A good Pathological Museum is one of the most valuable 
assets of a Medical School, and has been found lobe a powerful 
factor in atlracling students, as well as in maintaining the 
interest of medical practitioners, to whom it may be a consider¬ 
able aid in difficult cases. 

Nowadays Lhe science has been illuminated and almost 
revolutionised by the discoveries of Bacteriology ; and it 
bids fair to achieve for humanity the greatest service which on 
the terrestrial plane can be accomplished, viz , the earlier and 
surer recognition, the intelligent treatment, and ulLimate removal, 
of many forms of disease 

The science is allied to Physiology, to Chemistry, to Zoology, 
and to Botany, and it is the root principle of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Its researches seem likely to open up the tropics to white 
habitation, thereby greatly enlarging the effective extent of the 
earth’s surface; and, if it progresses as it has recently been 
doing, it is to be expected that the average duration of human 
life everywhere may be largely and efficiently prolonged 

Physiology —This splendid science deals largely with the 
functions of the human body in health—indeed with organic or 
vital functions generally, save that those of the lower animals 
and of plants are generally relegated to the special sciences of 
Zoology and Botany. It 13 the Physics and Engineering and 
Chemistry of live machines It is closely connected with 
Anatomy, which concerns itself with the discovery and enumer¬ 
ation of the structures themselves ; and on the practical side it 
manifestly is closely related to Medicine, For a due under¬ 
standing of the functions of the heart, the liver, the muscles, 
the lunge, the viscera, the nerves, the brain, the kidney, the 
stomach, the glands, the eye, the ear, and the other organs of 
the body, is essential to their proper treatment* whether by 
hygienic precautions or by remedial dru^s; just u an exact 
anatomical knowledge of their position Is the foundation of 
surgery. 

The microscopic branch of Anatomy, called Histology, the 
science of the minute structure of the tissues* U generally at 
present dealt with by the Physiologist, doubtless because these 
parts are intimately concerned with the business of secretion 
aAd with vital functions generally. 1 

. It has recently been customary to equip? the Bhysialogist with 
a quantity of elaborate Physical instruments, chiefly for a special 
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study of the phenomena of nerves—in which of late years many 
•discoveries have been made. The electrical concomitans of 
nervous action have been found very helpful in elucidating the 
processes and determining their true relations, even if they do 
not turn out to be themselves an essential part of the process , 
and accordingly the science demands extensive and expensive 
equipment. 

From the side of the brain and nervous system it is related to 
the analysis of mental functions in Psychology. 

Physics —Of the science of Physics I dare hardly trust 
mjself to speak suffice it to say that it is the chief part of 
Natural Philosophy, (he science which covers everything except 
the treatment of life and mind, and it underlies every other 
science It seeks to explain the phenomena of Chemistry and 
of Physiology, so far as can be done without trenching on 
the domain of Biology It is closely allied to Astronomy, it 
measures sizes and distances, and the chemical constituents of 
the heavenly bodies It is concerned with all exact measure¬ 
ments, with weighings and gaugings and surveyings, all geodetic 
operations, and a great part of Navigation It includes 
Meteorology, which is the physics of the atmosphere ; it deals 
wiLh Heat and Light, and Sound, including the theory of 
Music, with Magnetism and Electricity, with waves and vortices, 
with the flow of fluids, with the elasticity of solids, with the 
theory of gases ; and it is the foundation of Engineering 

On its practical side it has blossomed in every direction 
witness the pump, the barometer, the telescope, the microscope, 
the photographic camera, the steam engine, the telegraph, the 
electric motor, the electric light, the X-rays , less obviously in 
a multitude of other directions 

On its theoretical side it is the most advanced and extensive | 
of Lhe whole of the family of sciences , and a much larger staff [ 
is necessary if we are to occupy its territory in even a moderately 1 
respectable manner l 

In the department of exact measurement and mathematical 1 
electrical theory our present Professor of Physics has made for 
himself a world-wide reputation ; and the limits of discovery in 
a science like this are controlled more by the lack of Lime and 
of material equipment than by almost anything else 

Phiioiogy —the scientific treatment of language a com¬ 
prehensive subject which ranges from a competent understand¬ 
ing of the derivation of words to an interpretation of Hiero¬ 
glyphics and of Cuneiform inscription*, to Paleography—01 the 
study of Ancient Manuscripts It is thus allied on one side to 
History, Sociology and Folklore, on another side to Ethnology 
and Aich.vology It welds languages into families, and traces 
their relationships, and on its practical side is a necessary 
element rn the thorough study of any modern language It is a 
subject in various departments of which our Professor of Classics 
and Lecturer in Latin are experts. 

Psychology *—may be regarded as thi_ highest of all the 
biological sciences, being the theory of mind and of mental 
operations in general ; in another aspect H constitutes the 
fundamental substratum of knowledge, being the study of the j 
processes by which we recognise the external world, and all the | 
facls dealt with by other sciences - it is a study which on its 
practical side is closely allied with Education, which so far as it 
is scientifically based must rest upon it In recent limes ex¬ 
perimental methods have been applied to the simpler menial 
operations, thus giving to the subject increasing definiteness and 
precision , and a large extension of knowledge is being fore¬ 
shadowed in tMs direction by the labours of a few, as yet 
hardly recognised, pioneers. 

Moral and Political Philosophy —On the theoretic side 
Psychology lies at the base of any sound treatment of the 
phenomena of will and conduct, the relation of the individual 
to his social and political environment, the meaning and bearing 
upon human life of legal and State organisation. The treat¬ 
ment of these subjects has attracted the best minds nt the 
highest stages of social development, both in ancient and 
modern limes, from Plato and Aristotle to Johh Stuart Mill and 
Henry Sidgwlck. 

Logic and Metaphysics ,—On still another side Psychology is 
an introduction to Logic, the science which seeks to analyse 
the processes followed by the Teason alike in ordinary affairs 
and lit the more familiar kinds of scientific investigation, and 
while offering a practical discipline m logical method and the 
conduct of the understanding leads in turn to Metaphysics 
ortJfenffrtfl Philosophy ; which may be defined as the examin¬ 
ation of th 4 relation of the forma under which we know the 
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world around us—matter, motion, life, intelligence, art, science, 
rrligion—to one another, to reality in gencial, and (under the 
name Throi OGY) 10 the Divine Mind 

Zoot or.Y —The study of animal lift, from the lowest anntba 
to lhe highest mammal On Lhe practical side Zoologists are 
sent out by the Colonial Office to Ceylon to renovate the 
Oyster and Pearl Fishery there; by County Councils to study 
and improve Lhe conditions of the sea fishing industry round our 
coasts. The science has an important bearing nn many of the 
operations of farmers, beekeepers, pigeon fanciers and veterinary 
surgeons ; and in lhe United States a knowledge of many 
zoological facts, relating to sheep and callle, as well as to 
blight, the Colorado beetle, potato-bug, and such like pests, is 
disseminated among farmers by a senes of pamphlets issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture Zoologists are 
beginning to take their part also with the botanists and patho¬ 
logists in the extermination of malarial and tropical disease, in 
which a knowledge of the life history of lhe mosquito and such 
like insects is so important ; and Already it is coming to be moie 
than suspected, e‘pecially in the light of South African enteric 
experience, that flies and other household insects are specifically 
dangerous, too 

A knowledge of Elementary Zoology, or aL least of Com¬ 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, 19 insisted on in every 
medical school 

The science of Zoology is sometimes sneered at as having to 
do wiLh grubs, and butterflies, and snails , and so it has , but, 
though it has made no adequate beginning as yet, the greatest 
of problems lies before it—or before it and Physiology together 
— in the future, viz the elaboration of a theory of Lhe nature 
of life and death 

CoNLllllllM. EXWANAIION 

In venLunng Lo name earlier in this pamphlet (see p. 193) 
such a sum as h\e miliums, I have had in view certain consider 
alions which it may he well to set forth 

First it has been fuund that the Carnegie donation lo Scoltish 
Universities is insufficient to attain its objects, and already it 
appears likely that it may have Lo be doubled 

Next it is well known, and indeed painfully familiar to all 
who have to do with administration, that every new department 
started, and every new building erected, means an increase of 
current expenditure and a drain upon resources Expenditure 
is called for on behalf of rates, portering and cleaning, healing 
and fighting, maintenance, depreciation and supersession of 
equipment, and materials for experiments and processes, There 
are also annual grants to be made to the Library, Lo the various 
Laboratories and Museums, and lo departmental Libraries 
Then there is a large disbursement fur salaries of demonstrators 
and curators and assistants and technical instructors. All these 
expenses come out of revenue, and are probably best 

provided for by the income derived from fees, and from 
the contemporary support of County and other bodies 

so as to presene dependence on the interest of the 
living .generation Bui it is highly desirable to keep 

fee 9 low—not by any means to abolish them, but lo keep 

them low—so as lo bring higher education within reach of all 
who are able to make use of it a number which, with the im¬ 
provement of schools, will probably be rapidly increasing 
Hence it is probable that the above-mentioned items of annual 
expenditure will absorb the whole of the ordinary annual in¬ 
come and leave nothing for the payment of the chief Professors 
and Lecturers. Everywhere it has been found essential that 
chairs shall be endowed, so as to put them on a permanent and 
substantial basis; moreover, it is vitally important to be able to 
attract the best men, wherever they are to be found. At the 
present lime it is not usually possible to compete with other 
places for the best men unless we can bffer a sum comparable to 
1000/. a year, and in some subjects more. 

An invested million will therefore on the average relieve the 
annual income of the stipends for 30 principal chairs There 
must be a large number of Lectureships, or subsidiary and 
supplemental chairs, and 60 of these at 5°°^- each could be 
provided with the second million. 

The buildings already in progress on the new site are to cost 
more than a quarter of a million, and the remainder of what 
has been sketched out and actually contemplated will cost‘the 
other three-quarters. Another half million at least will be 
needed to equip them properly, 
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The older or centre] site will also need considerable enlarge¬ 
ment, and fresh buildings should rue there. Half a million 
may be set aside for ultimate building and equipment on and 
near the Mason College site 

Four out of the five millions are thus accounted for ; the fifth 
is intended for a real attempt at scientific research in all 
departments. A fund by which men could be Sait to any 
part of the world ■ to study tropical diseases, or fisheries, 
or mining possibilities—to investigate either nascent indus¬ 
tries or injured industries of any kind , a fund which could 
equip research laboratories at home, and could defray the ex¬ 
pense of researches undertaken on a large or engineering scale, 
so as to bring in rapidly some practical results. At present there 
are men who perceive how many things could be reformed or 
improved, whether in purification of the atmosphere, or in novel 
modes of locomotion, or in many other ways ; but they lack 
the means to demonstrate their plans or to try experiments 
Manufacturers and Municipalities sometimes try experiment on 
a very extensive scale indeed—a really commercial scale—and 
in case of failure the resulting expenence is over dear The 
endowment would not allow experiments on such a scale as 
that , considering the variety of subject, the amount available 
for each would permit of no extravagance. Some of the ex¬ 
periments undertaken would undoubtedly fail, yet ihe success of 
a few would far more than compensate for the failure of many, 
and Lhe activity could not but conduce to progress 

The fund would have to provide, not only the necessary 
appliances and assistance, but it would endow fellowships for 
post graduate study, and would attract workers from many parts 
of the world, and certainly from the Colonies. „ I 

One Principal could not possibly supervise all the multifarious 
activities which we have thus supposed may some day be called 1 
into being. There would have to be a Research Principal 
(whatever he might be called), to organise and superintend the 
scientific and post graduate study; a Technical Director, m 
touch with all the technical departments ; and an Educational 
or General Head, to supervise the general scheme of the 
College in all its various avenues Lo a degree, and to take a lead 
in whatever conduced to general culLure. 

If the scheme is lavish it represents lavishncss in the right 
place. It is the kind of lavishneu for which the nation is 
waiting—one of the few kinds of which hitherto it has been 
afraid. 

" There !■ that xelterath bill yet increaseth 

There h ihnt wiihholdeih more than is meet, bui 
it lendeth to poverty." 

These lines refer not to individual wealth alone, but to 
National wealth also. We have failed to make the most 
hitherto of the brains and energy of our more able and 
specially-gifted youth, but have cramped them by the necessity 
of earning a living ■ a process wholesome enough for the in¬ 
dividual, and right for 999 nut of every thousand, but fur the 
remaining one far less repaying Lo the Commonwealth than the 
special service which he could render, if Bet free and encouraged 
by suitable surroundings for a few years of research, fol¬ 
lowing on a thorough educational preparation Not all of 
these would justify their selection - nine-tenths of them even 
might do only moderately well , but the discoveries of the select 
tenth would be of incalculable value. The world has been 
wasteful of its genius hitherto. It thinks too facilely that people 
exceptionally endowed will struggle to lhe front somehow. A 
few do, but a number do not; the conditions are not favourable ; 
and the struggle for existence, though doubtless a stimulating 
training for the hardier and sturdy virtues, is not the right 
atmosphere for the delicate plant called genius Different kinds 
of treatment are suited lo different characters, and the hot¬ 
house plant will not thrive in bracing arctic air. 

From the Trust Deed with which Mr. Carnegie has endowed 
a research Institution at Washington with ten million dollars, I 
extract the following altogether admirable statement of 
“aims ' 3 — 

“ 1 —To promote original research ; paying great attention 
thereto, as one of the moat important of all departments. 

" 2 —To discover the exceptional man in every department of 
study, whenever and wherever found, inside or outside of 
schools ; and to enable him (o make the work for which he 
seems specially designed his life work. 

11 6 —To ensure the prompt publication and distribution of 
the results of scientific investigation ; a field considered highly 
Important 
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. . . M The chief »Me of Che founder being to scedre tf 
possible for the United Stales of America leadership id rag 
domain of discovery, and the utilisation of new farce! for the 
benefit of man. 1 ’ 


MUTUAL AID . 

Mutual Aid % a Factor of Evolution . By P Kropotkin. 

Pp. xix + 348. (London Heinemann, 1902.) 

HIS book is undeniably readable throughout. The 
author has a creed which he preaches with all the 
fervour of genuine conviction. He is anxious to make 
converts, but his zeal never leads him to forget fairness 
and courtesy. Those who disagree with him may learn 
much by studying the book. 

The line of argument is, briefly, as follows. In the 
case of animals, there is very little evidence of any 
struggle for existence among members of the same 
species, though plants, beyond all doubt, jostle their own 
kin out of existence Animals are, as a rule, banded 
together for mutual protection, and those that have the 
best organisation for mutual defence are those that 
thrive best Such species are represented by large, 
often by countless, flocks. Those that are least sociable, 
such as the great carnivores, are far less vigorous, to 
judge by their small numbers, and barely hold their own 
The term “struggle for existence " should not, therefore, 
be used in a literal sense, as if there were an unceasing m. 
ternecine war between the members of the same species, a 
limited amount of food available and no individual able to 
dispel the cravings of hunger except by robbing his own 
kin and reducing them to starvation So far from this, we 
see mutual aid almost everywhere There is a struggle 
for existence, but only in a wide, a metaphorical, sense. 
There is at normal times plenty of food, and there is, 
therefore, no need for fighting among Lhe members of a 
species Rats are a painful exception, and the cries of 
distress that come from cellars tell of their fights 
and their cruelty. 

Turning to men, we find that mutual aid is, or at 
any rate has been in the past, even more general 
than among animals Among savages, mutual aid is 
the chief factor in evolution The individual is never 
isolated, but is one of a clan. Among barbarians, we 
find the same tendency to sociability and cooperation, 
but historians, by dwelling exclusively on wars, have 
misrepresented the facts. When Lhe clan broke up, men 
formed village communities. So unwilling were they to 
fight that they got soldiers to protect them, and m many 
cases became the slaves of their protectors. The risk 
of this led to the growth of the medieval town , it was 
a union of several village communities for defence against 
marauders. Within the larger community of the totyn 
were smaller associations, the guilds. In these medizv&] 
towns, the arts flourished to an extraordinary degree. 
Sometimes leagues of free cities were formed, and held 
their own against all enemies. But in time these little 
homes of freedom disappeared The big centralised 
State arose and crushed out those smaller communities 
that existed for mutual help. Within the State has 
sprung up an individualistic civilisation, but even now 
there is an enormous amount of mutual help. There are 
benefit societies, cooperative associations, trades’ unions. 
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Moreover, the poor have the habit of constantly helping 
cftie another in all their troubles. 

In every line of the book you see the eagerness of the 
writer to make the lives of men happier So zealous is 
he that he attributes to the lower animals a benevolence 
similar to his own But has he correctly represented the 
struggle for existence ? It is true that he partly succeeds 
in making good bis first contention, that there is not 
much evidence of a fratricidal struggle between members 
of the same species Still, there is a great deal more 
than he would have us imagine. Rats, he owns, are sad 
offenders Can we be sure that the same spirit does 
not show itself among other animals when a crisis comes ? 
And crises, though Prince Kropotkin does not allow it, 
are all-important from the point of view of natural 
selection. Do not cattle in tune of drought trample each 
other to death in their efforts to get what water remains 
in a pool here and there p Do they not, even in normal 
times, prod with their horns and bully a weakly member 
of the herd ? Mr W H. Hudson, a most unwilling 
witness, testifies to this. Even maternal affection is 
strictly subordinated to the needs of the species. I have 
recently heard of a well-authenticated instance of a kid 
which was being gored to death by its mother because il 
was weakly, and it was only saved by being removed 
from her Pigeons are very affectionate towards their 
young, but as soon as the young are able to fend for 
themselves, the affection comes suddenly to an end, and 
is often succeeded by a strong tendency to tease and 
worry. 

Prince Kropotkin tells of crabs that worked hard 
and long to put one of their kind, that had got over¬ 
turned, right side uppermost. This is indeed a remark¬ 
able phenomenon, hard to parallel even among animals a 
great deal higher than crabs Swans will drive Lheir 
young away from their pond Eagles will not tolerate 
Tivals within a certain radius of their nest Besides this, 
there is sexual selection, which often takes the form of 
selection by baLtle. 1 have read Prince Kropotkin's 
book from cover to cover, and find no mention of the 
habit, so common among males, of fighting for supremacy 
In the index there is no reference to it Yet sexual 
selection is an important form of natural selection ; Us 
total omission is extraordinary 

Prince Kropotkin certainly succeeds in showing that 
mutual aid is very frequent among members of the same 
species. Probably Darwin underrated the amount But 
it is because -they have formidable enemies that they 
assist one anotfier. In fact, the struggle for existence is 
all the keener because they are formed into troops or 
armies. Mutual aid cannot “eliminate competition 11 
(p. 74)- True, it dignifies and ennobles it, but it makes it 
more intense. Whatever vigour any species possesses 
results from competition. If civilised men are stronger 
than barbarians, it is not because they suffer less from 
competition. The civilised races have gained their 
strength in the stress of the struggle for existence, and 
they retain much of it because there is still a struggle 
against cold, want and disease. The struggle against 
physical conditions is the only one that Prince Kropotkin 
recognises as normal and natural. As for lions and tigers, 
he deprecates their existence ; in his eyes, they have no 
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faison d'etfe . Yet they may claim the credit of having 
de\ eloped the habit of mutual aid among the ruminants 
What need for mutual defence if there are no enemies? 
Birds of prey in the same way have fostered cooperation 
among the members of the species on which they make 
their raids 

As to the comparatively small numbers of the car¬ 
nivorous animals, we need not attribute this, as our 
author does, to their want of cooperation It is .l ques¬ 
tion of food supply Plants are more abundant than 
animals because they live on inorganic food, and that is 
plentiful. All animals require protoplasm that has been 
prepared for them by vegetables This introduces a limit¬ 
ation of the food supply. The flesh-eaters must have it 
still further prepared by the vegetable feeders Were 
there yet another class of animals that could subsist only 
on the flesh of carnivores, they would be still fewer in 
number than the class on which they preyed Prince 
Kropotkin seems unaware of the influence of one species 
upon another. The keen eye of the falcon and his 
splendid swoop have necessitated counter developments 
in the species among which he seeks for his victims 
Mere physical conditions, seldom changing, would never 
have brought about the evolution of the noblest forms 
of life This could only be achieved through the inter¬ 
action of competing species. The advance of one—the 
gain of keener sighL, of greater speed or greater courage 
-has necessitated a corresponding advance in others 

Pnnce Kropotkin's failure to grasp this prevents him 
from understanding the growth of civilisation. His 
creed does not allow him to understand that the clan, the 
village community, the medueval city, all derived their 
vitality from the fact that they had enemies to contend 
against. War necessitates loyalty and cooperation, as 
our author, at least in one passage, owns, and yet he will 
not allow that it has played any good part in evolution. 
The passive friendliness of all law-abiding citizens to¬ 
wards one another and the efficiency of the police prevent 
cooperation from being what it once was. It is only the 
largest cooperative association, the State, that can evoke 
enthusiastic loyalty and devotion, and this is, obviously, 
because nations have not yet done with war If the law 
did not prevent active hostilities between trading Asso¬ 
ciations, we should soon see institutions similar to the 
medieval cities arising Moreover, our philanthropic 
principles hinder us from bringing that pressure to bear 
upon the idle and coriupt which was essential to the 
successful working of the old guilds Prince Kropotkin 
tells us that “ the craft organisation required, of course, 
a close supervision of the ciaftsmen by the guild.” An 
idle member might be ejected, and his fate would, 
probably, be far worse than that of the modern idler who 
tramps from workhouse to workhouse It is not in 
benevolence we fail so much as is the sternness that is 
wanted for the proper treatment of the dregs of society. 
There are many persons whom society can only help by 
compelling them to help themselves. And such drastic 
measures Prince Kropotkin does not seem to recommend. 
He would abolish individualism. But how would he 
make the loafers, who will not work for themselves, 
bestir themselves on behalf of an association ? 

1 F W H. 
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' THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 
The Forests of Upper India and their Ink \bitants . 

By Thomas W. Webber Pp xvi + 344 ; with 2 maps. 

(London . Edward Arnold, 1902.) Price I2J. 6 d net. 
HE title of this interesting book is somewhat mis. 
leading. In the first place, the author deals with 
only a fraction of the forests of Upper India, namely 
those of the districts of Kumaon (with a visit to 
Thibet), Gorakhpur (with a dash into Nepal), Jansi, 
Bundelkund, and the northern part of the Central 
Provinces In the second place, he gives far more in¬ 
formation regarding the inhabitants, whether men or 
animals, than of the forests themselves Indeed, the in¬ 
formation regarding the latter is very sketchy and not 
up-to-date. What the author does say in this respect 
refers to a state of things existing some thirty-five to 
forty years ago, and we have now far more complete 
accounts than those contained in this volume Nor is 
the information in this respect always very accurate. On 
p. 38, for instance, he gives the area of the Kumaon 
hill forests as 15,000 square miles, while the whole dis¬ 
trict in which they are situated is given as 150 miles long 
and 100 broad, which also comes to 1 5,000 square miles, 
At p. 184, on the other hand, the area of forests surveyed 
in Kumaon is said to amount to 1074 square miles 
Again, at p. 41, it is stated that the silver fir grows on 
the northern slopes at an elevation of 12,000 teet, whereas 
that is practically the upper limit, the tree being usually 
found between 8ooo and 12,000 feet. On p 194, the 
author says that Sal is found in the Mysore hills and 
Tenasserim, This may have been believed fifty years 
ago, but it has long since been found that the southern 
tree is not Sal, but another Dipterocarp OT Deodar, 
the most important tree of the Himalayas, we hear very 
little. 

The information given of the forests serves, as a 
matter of fact, only as a frame, into which the author 
places the description of his travels, r hikar, or sport, 
and enumeration of animals which he has met. This 
account will, we feel sure, interest many readers The 
author despises ordinary shooting as now practised in 
these islands, but he loved stalking interesting animals, 
especially big game, in many of the out-of-the-way places 
which he visited between the years 1861 and 1871, He 
also gives an animated account of various wild or un¬ 
civilised tribes and their manners and customs One of 
the most interesting parts of the book is, no doubt, that 
in which he tells us that, just inside Thibet, he came 
across the descendants of the fajnoiis Huns, which over- 
rap, the greater part of Europe some 1500 years ago, 
Whether his surmise is correct or not, we shall not risk 
to say, but from the description which he gives of the 
present-day Huns, it is clear that these must have greatly 
degenerated since the sojourn of their ancestors in 
Europe. 

The author's account of the animal life in the districts 
which he visited is very full and is told in an attractive 
manner. At the same time, we think that literary 
license and colouring have been employed in a somewhat 
excessive manner. It is quite wonderful to read of all 
the different kinds and numbers of quadrupeds and birds 
which our author has seen and, in many instances, shot. 
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We cannot do better than give an extract from the chapter 
headed “The Bon Forest H (pp. 299^303):— 

“The glory of the village was an immense banian-tree, 
standing alone and covering half an acre of level 
ground. . . . This great fig tree is in itself a whole 
aviary, affording both shade and figs, and insects and 
grubs, and safety from numerous enemies of the hawk 
tribe There is the golden oriole (Oriolus kundoo\ 
which makes a melodious whistle very like the ring of 
glass, short, single, and descending two octaves . . . 
Many little squirrels . . . came skipping and cocking 
high bottle-brush ringtails. , Among the thick, shiny 
leaves there is a sparkle of canary-yellow and bright 
scarlet, this is the female and male minivet or cardinal 
bird There are many kinds of woodpeckers, which 
tap on the stems and screech A dark-greenish bird 
sits in the shade—the koel He makes the grove 
resound with his frantic cry, ‘ I've lost my shirt.’ . . . 
The air is full of swifts and swallows, darting ever after 
insects At no time or place is there an interval in 

the wheeling of long-wmgea kites high overhead . . 
Towards evening . . a little owl says 1 Pml'from the 
recesses of the many air-roots which hang overhead 
Then . . a hundred green paraquets screech all 

together. . . . There are flocks of the common large 
green paraquet, the smaller rose-collared tota , and many 
kinds of plum-headed paraquets, and slaty-headed and 
red breasted parrots of all sizes . . There are notes of 
various owls . the purring also of the goatsucker. 

Stag-beetles drone as they swing by, and cockchafers 
and the cicadas m the trees keep up a creaking which 
seems always in the air, and there is never silence" 

Who would not like to see such a banian-tree and to 
sit under it and watch the variety of life here depicted 
by the author ? 

Men with a more practical turn of mind would perhaps 
fasten on another very short passage in this chapter 
(pp. 309-310), where it is said — 

“The complete exclusion of jungle fires, which had 
been successfully earned out for some years previously, 
certainly showed Us effect, as fine saplings, grown from 
seed, of teak and other sorts were plentiful through the 
forest.” 

The author dismisses the subject with these few words, 
and yet this operation was of immense importance, as 
the protection from fire of the Bon Forest in the 
Central Provinces was the first thoroughly successful 
experiment of the kind, continued over some forty years. 
It was the beginning of a system of successful fire pro¬ 
tection now earned on in all Indian provinces, a system 
which gives protection to some 30,000 square miles of 
the more valuable Indian forests One of the greatest 
achievements of the Indian Forest Department is the suc¬ 
cess with which such extensive areas of valuable forests 
are now protected from the devastation formerly wrought 
in them by the annual forest fires. Whoever may have 
started the idea, so much is certain, that the officer who 
was the first to be thoroughly successful in Lhis great 
work is Colonel Pearson, at that time Conservator of 
Forests in the Central Provinces. 

In the appendix, the author gives us his ideas of 
“ the scientific management of forests,” and he winds up 
by reading a lecture to the Government on the neglect 
which forestry has met with in these islands. The author 
draws attention to the serious consequences which are 
likely to arise if something substantial is not done at 
once in augmenting the wooded area of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, as well as in introducing some rational system 
of management into the forests of the colonies ' Let us 
hope that his woi'ds will fall on fruitful ground 

In conclusion, we cannot omit expressing our admira¬ 
tion for the cheerful way in which the author went 
through most fatiguing journeys and the healthy tone of 
HiS remarks oil thfe lave of nature We feel sure that the 
attractive way in which the book is written will secure 
for it many readers. 


THE ASCENT OF MIND . 

M%nd tn Evolution By L. T. Hobhouse Pp xiv + 

415* (London 1 Macmillan and Co, Ltd., 1901.) 
Price ioj\ net 

N this able and thoughtful work, Mr. L T Hobhouse 
distinguishes five stages of correlation in the ascent 
of mind, from the first glimmerings of consciousness in 
some lowly organism of primeval times to the systematic 
thought of the man of science or the philosopher and the 
intuitive insight of the poet or artist. The first of these, 
placed in a category by itself, is the pre-intelligent stage, 
wherein there is an indirect correlation of experience, re¬ 
action and welfare before intelligence (which is defined 
as the capacity of the individual to learn from experience) 
comes into play. The behaviour of the organism is, at 
this stage, the outcome of inherited structure, and if any 
variation of structure secures a more suitable response, 
that is, one better adapted to preserve the organism or its 
offspring, such a structure would tend to be “selected," 
since the individual in which it occurred would have an 
advantage in the struggle for existence In this way, 
inborn tendencies to a given method of response may be 
correlated with the past experiences of the race. 

It will be noticed that the word “ experience is here 
used in a non-psychological sense. Instinctive reactions 
are the culminating products of this stage of pre-intelligent 
development. Above and beyond this comes the com¬ 
prehensive category, the second of the two which Mr 
Hobhouse distinguishes, wherein the correlation is based 
on individual (psychological) experience. This category 
comprises four stages , first, that of the unconscious re¬ 
adjustment, where the pleasure or pain consequent upon 
instinctive or random response to stimuli modifies sub¬ 
sequent reactions m a manner determined by the nature 
of the feeling ; secondly, that of concrete experience 
and the practical judgment. Here behaviour becomes 
purposive, and. the appearance at this stage of actions 
definitely directed to, and determined by, the ends which 
they serve, is regarded by Mr. Hobhouse ns perhaps the 
most critical moment in the evolution of mind. In pur¬ 
posive action, so far as it is purposive, there is no fixed 
habit, but the response to the surroundings is determined 
by the effect which it will have in the particular case , 
that,is to say, by the relation between act and conse¬ 
quence. Hence the organism at this stage does not re¬ 
spond uniformly to similar surroundings, but takes into 
account anything that, though outside the range of im¬ 
mediate perception, is relevant to the object to be 
attained. Within this stage are reached the limits of 
annual intelligence! 

The connection between the perceived relation ind the 
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action based on it remains, however, unanalysed The 
steps by which this bond of connection is analysed out as 
a distinct content of thought lead us Lo the third stage, 
tliaL of conceptual thinking and will, and of the correla¬ 
tion it involves, language, both as cause and effect, is the 
central feature In scope, the correlation that is now 
made possible is immeasurably widened In the concep¬ 
tions of this stage, thought first finds itself possessed of 
contents set free from the line of practical interests and 
also from strict conformity to the perceptual ordei In 
this way a “ world of ideas " is formed, going beyond as 
well as behind experience, and the conceptions which 
people this world form ideal schemes to which grouped 
experiences may be referred. Conduct is adjusted to meet 
the requirements of self or otheis as persons, of society 
as an abiding structure, or of morality as a system of 
universal rules In fine, the correlation is now between 
the focussed results of connected bodies of experience 
and broad purposes of life or general standards of con¬ 
duct 

The fourth and last stage—thal of rational system— 
arises when the formation of a coherent, self-supporting, 
exact and exhaustive body of knowledge begins to be an 
explicit object of mental effort The stage would be 
complete when such a system should embi acc the con¬ 
ditions and possibilities of evolution, and should reach a 
complete synthesis of reality as a whole 

Such, stated for the most part in his own words, is a 
summary of the successive steps which Mr Hobhouse 
traces in the ascent of mind His work is characterised 
by breadth of view, logical development and fertility of 
illustration It is an earnest attempt to grapple honestly 
and fanly with difficult problems in a spirit of serious in¬ 
vestigation. Personally, I am of opinion that Mr Hob- 
housed psychological stages one and two—those of un¬ 
conscious readjustment and of concrete experience—are 
much more closely related than is concrele experience to 
conceptual thinking, which again shades off into that of 
rational system J)r. Siolil’s broader division into per¬ 
ceptual and ideational phases of mental development 
seems preferable Within these might fall Mr Hobhouse’s 
subdivisions The genenr differences between the 
broader categories aie not difficult to trace , but the 
specific differentiation of the subgroups is a less easy 
matter and one which leaves room for more difference of 
opinion 

A noteworthy feature of Mr, Hobhouse's work is the 
careful record of observations conduc ted under experi¬ 
mental conditions on cats, dogs, a rhesus, a chimpanzee, 
a seal and an elephant. His method seems preferable to 
that of Or Thorndike, since the conditions are less 
cramping to the intelligence , and though his interpreta¬ 
tion is in some cases open to criticism, his honesty of 
purpose is unquestionable If, making due allowance for 
differences in the usage of technical terms, for diversities 
of outlook, in a word, for the personal equation, we com¬ 
pare his results -for example in the study of monkeys — 
with those of Dr Thorndike and of Mr. Kinnaman, we 
cannot but be struck by the large measure of agreement 
that may be found in views which, to some readers of 
their works (and perhaps still more to the writers them* 
selves), may seem divergent. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
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SCOTTISH GEOLOGY. 

The Geology of Eastern Fife. By Sir Archibald Gcikie, 

' D.C.L., F.R.S. Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
Scotland. Pp. xv + 421 ; with map, 12 plates and 
71 figures in the text. (Glasgow, 1902.) Price 8 s. 

T is not given to every author of a Geological Survey 
memoir to write an interesting as well as instructive 
volume. Too little attention has been paid to style and 
composition, while the necessity forrecording many ^nd 
Often dry facts has had a tendency to obscure the phd- 
osophy of the subject in many of the official publications 
When, however, as in the present instance, the inform¬ 
ation is conveyed in a pleasant style and in well-chosen 
language, we feel that the science is placed on a higher 
level and that the task has been performed in no per* 
functory spirit, but with the desire to make art a com¬ 
panion of science. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has occupied much of his leisure 
time lince he retired from the Geological Survey in 
writing a memoir on the geology of eastern Fife, which 
may be regarded as a sequel tohi9 11 Geology of Central 
and Weitern Fife and Kinross,” published two year^ 
ago. He conducts us now eastwards into a region per* 
haps fuller of geologic interest. Composed mainly of 
Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous rocks, it is 
diversified by the occurrence of contemporaneous erup¬ 
tive rocks in both systems and by the further evidence of 
later igneous action, probably for the most part of Permian 
age, in numerous volcanic vents—necks or chimneys— 
filled with tuff or agglomerate, and in sills and dykes of 
dolerite and basalt As the author points out, there is 
hardly any other region in Britain where lessons in 
practical geology could be better taught. On the coast, 
the rocki have been dissected and washed clean and 
bare by the tides, and they afford illustrations of stratifi¬ 
cation, jointing, curvature, intrusion and other charac¬ 
teristic structures of the earth's crust. Fossils in great 
variety are found in many of the strata. The Old Red 
Sandstone of Dura Den is a classic locality, one of the 
chief repoaitpries of the fishes such as Bothnolepis, 
Phyllolepis end Holoptychius. In the Carboniferous 
rocks, there ere banks of corals and cnnoids in the marine 
limestones, shales with ostracods and bone-beds with fish- 
remains in the estuarine strata, and plant remains with 
erect and prostrate tree-trunks in the more distinctly 
terrestrial deposits A general list of all the fossils has 
been drawn up by Mr 11 . N Peach, who acknowledges 
the help received from several spetialists. 

Workable coal has locally been found in the Calciferous 
Sandstone Series, but the chief development of this 
mineral is in the Carboniferous Limestone Senes and in 
the Coal-measures. Full particulars of these strata are 
given 

The author** attention is naturally attracted to the erup¬ 
tive rocks, and more especially to those which have in¬ 
vaded the Carboniferous strata. The sills form a remark¬ 
able group ranging from a few inches to masses more than 
too feet thick that form prominent ranges of hills. They 
are nearly all dolentes. The distinctive feature in the 
geology of eastern Fife is, however, the senes of volcanic 
necks, of which about eighty have been observed ; and, 
as the author remarks, 
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11 they furnish an unrivalled body of material for the study 
of phenomena in the structure of volcanoes which are 
inaccessible at the active vents of to-day, 

They 

“mark the sites of former volcanic orifices by which 
egress was obtained to the surface for highly heated 1 
vapours, gases and other materials from the interior of 
the earth " 

Notes on the petrography of the igneous rocks are con¬ 
tributed by Dr. J S. Flett and Mr H. J. Seymour. 

Many other topics of interest are dealt with by the 
author, such as the glaciation, as evidenced by the ice- 
worn rock surfaces, the Boulder-clay and the Kames. The 
raised beaches and submerged forests likewise claim at¬ 
tention, and there is an instructive chapter on the latest 
geological changes in which the famous Links of St 
Andrews and other places are duly described 

The work is illustrated by a clearly printed geological 
index map and numerous excellent pictorial views and 
sections. 


ELEMENTAR Y MEJVS UR A T 10 N 
Elementary Plane and Solid Mensuration, for use in 
Schools, College r and Technical Classes . By R W 
Edwards, M.A Pp. xxx + 304 (London Edward 
Arnold, 1902 ) Price 3f 6 d 
HIS book begins with an explanation of the nature 
and use of logarithms, followed by that portion of 
trigonometry which deals with a single angle and the 
application thereto of logarithmic calculation Then 
comes a short chapter on calculations relating to paral 
lelograms, and this is followed by one on triangles, 
wherein there is such further development of trigonometry 
as is required for the solution of triangles from the usual 
data After this, rectilinear figures are treated of in the 
order of simplicity -trapeziums, regular polygons, &c 
We have then a very useful little chapter on similar 
figures of various kinds, illustrated by a considerable 
number of numerical examples, followed by one on 
irregular rectilinear figures in general Next follow 
calculations relating to the circle, illustrated by nearly 
ninety examples. Modern demands for the employment 
of squared paper and graphic representation are satisfied 
by a short chapter on graphs, and this leads to an ex¬ 
position and application of Simpson's rule After this 
comes the treatment of solids in the order of simplicity, 
and all the well-known rules are proved and illustrated 
by numerous examples. No rule is given without the 
proof, the author saying in his preface that 

“students of elementary mensuration are frequently 
obliged to be content with a mere statement of the 
rules employed and with working out examples on these 
rules.” 

This was, no doubt, true of treatises written thirty or 
/tarty years ago, but it has ceased to be a true criticism 
of recent works. The mensuration of solids concludes 
with a long chapter on the sphere which will be a help to 
the student in his study of spherical trigonometry. 

It will thus be seen that this book contains all that is 
necessary for the ordinary work of the surveyor and the 
engineer, and that, as regards the amount of knowledge 
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of logarithms, algebra and trigonometry required as a 
preliminary, the work is self-contained. 

The author says in the preface that he would “ like to 
have added chapters on surfaces of revolution, centroids 
and radii of gyration"—subjects which are usually con¬ 
fined to treatises on the integral calculus. It is high 
time, however, to take them out of the exclusive control 
of the severe exponents of pure mathematics and to 
bring them more into contact with practical needs by 
means of arithmetic, More especially is this true with 
regard to what are called 11 moments of inertia”—a term 
so wide of the thing intended to be signified that it is a 
perpetual stumbling-block to perception in the mind of 
the average student. What can be the meaning of the 
“moment of inertia” of a mere area about an axis? 
Is not the notion of a mean square of distantc t 
whether of a material body or of a mere area, from an 
axis something the nature of which i>, more readily 
grasped and firmly retained than the ordinary term 
square of the radius of gyration* The \quare root of 
the mean square of distance is what is universally called 
the “radius of gyration” No doubt, the expression 
sounds strange at first to the student, but the strangeness 
rapidly wears off, and the notion of a mean \quaie y 
whether of distances or of velocities, is one which so 
often occurs m various branches of physics that benefit 
to the student would result if a “radius of gyration” 
were presented to him in this way The notion is one 
which preeminently lends itself to arithmetical illustration 
and treatment , it is found, for example, to work admir¬ 
ably with certain engineering students, and we commend 
it to the consideration of Mr. Edwards when he prepares 
the second edition of his useful work 


OUR BOOK SHELF\ 

Trattt cncyelopedique de Photographic Third supple¬ 
ment By Charles Fabre Pp 423 (l J aris Gauthier- 
Villars, 1902.) Price 10 francs 

This supplement constitutes the seventh volume of Prof 
Fabre’s work, and covers the period from the date of the 
second supplement, 1897, to May of the present year 
On turning over its pages, one cannot but be struck by 
the very large amount of space devoted to apparatus 
More than 230 pages are so utilised, while negative 
making has but 54, direct printing methods 41, and 
photo-mechanical methods 11 It is needless 10 add 
that while lenses, cameras, shutters, &c, are dealt 
with in full detail, the progress of photography itself 
is inadequately treated Some important matters, 
concerning which one would naturally turn to such a 
work as this, are omitted, and others are only referred 
to This tendency to neglect photography for the sake 
of photographic apparatus is more or less general in 
the larger treatises on the subject , perhaps, therefore, 
this kind of manual best meets the general demand 
But it is difficult to understand why the photographic 
student should desire a full technical description of every 
variety of objective and be satisfied with little more than a 
popular summary of work done in the science itself We 
know of no treatise that gives any approach to a complete 
survey of the science of photography. And seeing that 
the present position of the science is so largely due to work 
done during the last ten, or at most about twenty, years, 
the need for a comprehensive treatise written from our 
present standpoint is obvious. 

The character of Prof. Fabre's work is too well known 
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and appreciated to call for detailed reference in connection 
with a supplement. The author might perhaps have been 
a little more up to date in some respects He might, for 
example, have stated that the Royal Photographic Society 
has at last withdrawn its unit of/'4 for lens apertures and 
recognised that the natural unit is //1. On the other 
hand, he could not have recorded the similar step taken 
by the International Congress of Paris, as their accept¬ 
ance of the natural unit was not announced until after the 
first part of the supplement was published The table at 
p. 43, showing the various senes of empirical numbers 
that have been used for indicating apertures, is therefore 
now almost wholly a matter of history. 

Astronomy Without a Telescope By E. Walter 
Maunder, F R.A S Pp xu + 272 (London Know¬ 
ledge Office, 1902 ) Price 5 s net 
By collecting these papers on “ Constellation Studies*’ 
“The Zodiacal Light,” and other subjects for the amateur 
astronomer, Mr Maunder has directed attention to many 
interesting observations which can be made without 
instrumental aid 

The book is divided into three sections, (1) constella¬ 
tion studies, (2) astronomical exercises without a tele¬ 
scope, and (3) astronomical observations without a 
telescope , and it 15 illustrated by 44 charts and photo¬ 
graphs, and 12 excellent star maps The object of the 
book is to encourage naked-eye observations, and this is 
kept in mind throughout, though for some parts of the 
subject an ordinary field-glass is allowed 

In “ Constellation Studies,” the reader is introduced 
to the constellations and their units, an intimate know¬ 
ledge of which the author counts a sine qua non in the 
prosecution of Lhe exercises and observations mentioned 
in sections 11 and m Tins instruction is given in a 
readable and interesting form, and seems to deal with 
all the objects which are of interest to a naked-eye 
astronomer. With the aid of frequent quotations from 
Aratus and some of the ancient rhymesters, the historical 
and mythological allusions to constellation and star 
names are explained in an instructive manner 

In sections 11 and 111, the observer is given assistance 
for the scientific observation of some ten different astro¬ 
nomical phenomena For instance, in the chapter on 
“ Meteors," a list of questions is given which observations 
of the meteor should answer, and, further, the un¬ 
necessary, but usual, complicated remarks are indicated. 
In the chapter on "Aurora?” also, there are hints on 
what to look for and what to note , whilst such sug¬ 
gestions as an apparent connection between the apex of 
the “Zodiacal LighL” and the Pleiades will encourage 
amateur astronomers to make patient and persistent 
observation The chapter on “New Stars” indicates 
another field of possible usefulness 

With the exception of the introduction of “ Columbia ” 
for “Columba” on map 12, the book seems to be free 
from typographical errors, but we would express 1 
regret Lhat the names of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, when used to designate a star, were not 
printed in a different type from that used for the proper 
names of the stars, because, despite the explanation of 
the alphabet given as an appendix, this is likely, at first, 
to form a stumbling-block to readers who are not familiar 
with the names of the Greek characters 

Aids to the Analysis and Assay of Ores , Metals , Fuels , 
%z*c. By J J Morgan, F I.C, FCS Pp vm + 105, 
Students’ Aids Series (London Baill^re, Tindall 
and Cox, 1902 ) Price 2 j 6 d 
This little book is intended for the use of students and 
others to whom the more expensive standard works on 
analysis and assaying are inaccessible It is entirely 
devoted to quantitative estimations, and some two 
hundred methods are concisely described. It contain 
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the assay of the ores of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc, iron, manganese and chromium, and tne estimation 
of the impurities usually met with in these metals. There 
are also sections devoted to the analysis of duxes, re¬ 
fractory materials, slags, fuels, &c., and of white alloys, 
iron alloys and copper alloys, This enumeration is 
enough to show that an enormous amount of ground is 
covered, and in such a small book there is, of course, no 
room to explain the principles on which the directions 
are based. The directions themselves, however, are 
clear and generally accurate. Among the mistakes and 
omissions which have been noticed, the neglect to re- 
oxidise the lead reduced by the filter-paper in the ignition 
of lead sulphate and an erroneous method of calculating 
the gold contained in ores may be mentioned. The 
modern method of adding zinc acetate instead of soda 
and acetic acid in the iodide copper assay is not men¬ 
tioned, and electrolytic methods generally are ignored. 
The book should be useful to students in polytechnics 
and other evening schools. 

First Stage Mathematics Edited by W. Briggs. Pp 
vii+186 (London - Clive, 1902.) 

This volume of *' The Organised Science Series 7 ' deals 
with the geometry and algebra required for Stage 1 
Mathematics in the South Kensington examinations 
In section 1, the text of Euclid \ is strictly followed, 
with occasional notes and explanations. Useful sum 
manes of the propositions are given, also several sets of 
easy exercises and a number of miscellaneous riders. A 
few additional propositions are proved, and hints are 
given on writing out proofs 

In section 11 (algebra), in one or two places the 
reasoning does not appear quite satisfactory. For 
example, on the sign of a product^ on p. 21 —“Suppose 
+ 2X-3 or - 2x + 3. Evidently the product will not 
be the same in either of these cases as in +2X +3 
Therefore we assume that +2* -3^-6 and - 2X + 3 
= -6 Therefore, when one term has a plus sign and 
the other term has a minus sign the product is minus . 
Again, suppose -ax-3 This is aiflferent from the 
last two cases, and we assume that - 2x - 3= + 6 There¬ 
fore, when two terms with minus signs are multiplied 
together the product is plus. From these results we can 
infef the rule of signs.” A statement of this kind almost 
inevitably tends to fog the mind of a student. 

The use of the word sum (as on p. 52) in any other 
than its exact algebraic meaning, in a text-book for 
beginners, is objectionable. 

There are numerous easy exercises in algebra, also 
arithmetical questions from previous papers, 

The book is well printed, and the figures in the 
geometry are clearly drawn. 

Preparatory Lessons in Chemistry . By Henry W. Hill. 
Pp. v +12z. (London Allman and Son, Ltd.) Price u. 

The order of treatment in this little book represents the 
method Of teaching chemistry more common twenty 
ears ago than now. Before being set to examine for 
imself easy familiar chemical changes in a scientific 
manner, the beginner is expected by the author to be 
§ble to understand such subjects as atoms and mole¬ 
cules, formula; and equations, and similar matters much 
more suitable for students at a later stage of work. 
Several better books for beginners in chemistry are avail¬ 
able. 

My Dog Frizzle and Others. By Lady Alicia Black¬ 
wood. Pp 44. (London : Operative Jewish Converts' 
Institution), Price 4^. 

These are simple, interesting stories concerning the 
habits and character of a pet dog. The tales may en¬ 
courage children to slqdy animals intelligently, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

• 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part 0/ Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.} 

Sound Waves and Electromagnetics, 

The Pan-poientlal. 

The photographs taken some years ago by Prof Boys of 
flying bullets showed the existence of a mass of air pushed 
along in front of the bullet. Is Lhere anything analogous to 
this in the electromagnetics of an electron ? Suppose, for 
example, that an electron is jerked away from an atom so 
strongly that its speed exceeds that of light Then it will slow 
down by reason of (he resisting force to which I have shown It 
is subjected So long as its Bpeed is greater than that of light, 
it is accompanied in Us motion by a conical wave The question 
is whether there is any disturbance ahead of the electron, close 
to it, as in the ease of a bullet moving through the air It is a 
question of fact, not of theory. When Maxwell's theory shows 
that there is no disturbance in front of the electron, that is only 
because it is virtually assumed to be so at the beginning, by the 
assumption that the ether continues fixed when the electron 
traverses 1L. 

Apart from this detail, the analogy between the conical pound 
wave and the conical electromagnetic wave is interesting in 
connection with C A Bjerknes’ 5 ; theory of pulsations in a 
liquid, as developed by V. Bjerknes in his 11 Vorlesungen uber 
hydrodynamische FernkrafLe nach C A Bjerknes' Theorie." 
The liquid is incompressible, and is set into a pulsating state 
by pulsating sources, and the result shows remarkable analo¬ 
gies with electric and magnetic phenomena when they are 
static 

Now if the liquid is compressible, the results must be ap¬ 
proximately the same provided the pulsations are not too 
quick. But if very rapid, and the compressibility be suffi-ient 
to lower the speed of propagation sufficiently, new phenomena 
will become visible with puhating source*, like sound waves, 
and the question is how far they are analogous to electro¬ 
magnetic phenomena ? 

Here, for example, is an interesting case. Let f be the 
density of the source, such that (if q — djdyVt)), 

(V- ? a )V--/ (I) 

is the characteristic of the velocity potential V, so defined that 
-vV is the velocity Then f signifies the amount of fluid 
(unit density) generated per unit volume per second and 
diverging outward. Then, for a point source of strength Q, 
the V it produces is 

v = ‘-/y =. -'•/*), , a) 

4 rr 

at distance r. This is equivalent to Rayleigh’s account of 
Helmholtz’s spherical waves from a centre ( M Theory of 
Sound,” vol. ii.)i except in the interpretation of f or Q, which 
I do not altogether understand in that work. 

Q ib a fluctuating function of the time in the above in the 
acoustic application, though, of course, fluctuation is not 
necessary in the ideal theory. Now if the source Q moves 
through the air with velocity n, the potential becomes 

V= ^ , ( 3 ) 

4irrjl - (ujv) cosff} 

if B is the angle at Q between r and n at the proper moment. 

This equation therefore expresses the theory of a very small 
pulsating source moved through the air, and is so far very like 
that of an electric charge Q (which does not pulsate) moved 
through the ether. The analogy does not continue in details, 
when, for example, we compare velocity with electric displace¬ 
ment, The electromagnetic theory is more involved. 

When u exceeds v t equation (3) is no longer the complete 
solution. If u 13 less than v , there is just one and only one 
position of Q at a given moment where it is, so to speak, in 
communication with P, the point where V Is reckoned, Bat 
when u>v t there may be just one point, or two, or there may 
be any number. Thus, if the source Q stairs at moment 
faso from a certain point, and then moves iteadily in a straight 
line, (he wave front is conical, with a spherical cap, or 
sphericfclj with a conical spike, Q being at the apex. If P is 
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inside the sphere, there is only one position for Q, But if F is 
inside the cone, there are two. The value of V at P is the same 
for both, given by (3) reckoned positive always So ihe real 
V at P is double as much 

If the speed varies, the values of u will usually be not the 
same in the two positions, so the two partial V's mu^t be 
separately reckoned. But the speed and path may vary in such 
a way that there are more than two positions of Q which are 
the centres of waves which all arrive at P at the same moment. 

When there are any number of electrons moving about In 
given paths, the following will give a broad idea of the nature of 
tile problem. To find V at a fixed point T at the moment t 
Let at that moment a spherical surface expand from T at speed 
7 1 , not forward in time, but backward In expanding from 
radius o to w, it will cross the electrons one after another 
Take note of Lhe times of passage, t lt r a , ike (less than /), of 
the charges and Lheir velocities Then 

^4irK Jl - {ujv) cos 9 \ * ^ 

where = and d lt is the angle at between R„ and u„ 

Similarly as regards the vector potential. 

When « is allowed to exceed v, the effect is to increase the 
number of crossings of electrons An electron <yossed twice 
counts as two electrons 

The value of/„ is |i - {ujv) cos 0 ,,} _1 The vector u„ is the real 
velocity of Q rt at the mument Its apparent velocity, as 

viewed from P at the moment /, is n a i„ or - R,. It his no 
necessary resemblance to the real velocity, and may be positive 
Oy negative. The dot here signifies differentiation to t at P 

Talking of potentials, I am tempted to add a few words about 
their King, the Pan-potential In equation (1) above, let <] 
be not d/d(vt) f but any sorL of complex time differentiator, for 
example, if p = djdt , 

</ = (* + <rft)ig + /*/)> 

which is the special form for electromagnetic waves in a con' 
ductor. Then (2) is still the solution for a point source, and in 
general 

V = 2, 4 y=«*"/ <5) 

is the pan potential due to the distributed source f It is not 
the complete solution, because * vr has not been counted ; hut 
that is not wanted when there is no turner to reflect 

For instance, if C is impressed electric current, in a con¬ 
ductor, the chaiactenstic ot H, magnetic force, is 

(V--r/ J )H= - curl O (6) 

It follows by the above that 

H - pan curl C, (7) 

that is, the magnetic force is the pan-potential of [he curl of the 
impressed current. The operations pan and curl are inter¬ 
changeable, so 

H - curl pan O, (8) 

i.c , 

H— curl A, if A- pan 6 

(Similarly V pan “ pan v, and div pan = pan div.) 

I worked out this problem for a fixed point source of im 
pressed current some time ago (■■ Elec. Pa.," vol 11. p. 432) 
without reference to the pan-potential. The operational solu¬ 
tion [here glveifT equation (258), represents either (7) or (8) The 
algebrisalion was also done There is no advantage in using the 
A function in this particular case ; it is, in fact, more difficult to 
find A first and Lhen derive H than to obtain H without A. Simi¬ 
larly as regards B, the electric force. The second circuital 
law derives it from the H equation, so lliat it is not required 
to introduce $ to supplement A. 

If the point-source is in motion, the pan-potential requires 
Dopplerisation as well as the ordinary potential But this does 
not require explicit representation for continuously distributed 
sources. For example, the electromagnetic circuital equations 

curl (H - h) = u div fE + (£ + r/)E, (9) 

curl (e-B) = w div + (10) 

where u, w, e, h are functions of position and time, have the 
solutions 

- B —pan X, H - h=? pan Y. (H) 

To prove this, and determine the nature of X and Y, it 
suffices to put the characteristics of B - • and H - h in the form 
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(l), q 1 having the more general later meaning Now (9) and 


(10) lead to 

(?' J - V J )(E -e) = - 7 p - curl a-(<M ftp) C, (12) 

{q 1 - v a )(H-h) = - v«r+ curl C-(/+ ( /)G, (13) 

where 

p=div(E-e), a = div (H -ii), (14) 

C = u div tE + {k + cp)* t (ig) 

G = w div mH +(^+fj/)ti (iG) 


So X and Y are the right members of (12) and (1 j) as defined 
C is the impressed eleclnc current, Q the impressed magnetic 
current It will be seen that no separate determinainm of scalar 
potentials is required, because they are already included in X 
and Y Or rvKR 1 Ika\ isiDE 

Recent Dust Storms in Australia, 

On November 11, 12 and 13, 1902, New South Walr^ and 
Victoria experienced severe dust Biorms, apparently caused 
by a mild cyclone travelling from the west, as the dust reached 
here yesterday morning, the wind at the tunc being very light 
'1 hi atmosphere was so loaded with fine dust that the sun looked 
dim and objects less than a mile away were quite indistinct, and 
all furniture, even with doors and windows closed, became 
coated wiLh a fine grey deposit 

Reports from vessels coming along the coast say that the sea 
Imd a peculiar leaden colour , and a remarkable appearance- 
was seen in S>dney Harbour yesterday morning Crossing 
the harbour from the north to the south side, immedi¬ 
ately on getting in sight of the sun the wavelets between the 
sleamer and ihe sun showed streaks of brilliant light metallic 
blue colour This was intensified when the boar entered the 
still glassy water of Sydney Cove, when the hack of each ripple- 
caused by the steamer on the sunny side showed a sheet of the 
same rolour and that most brilliancy The water where un¬ 
disturbed was covered by a slight scum, which might either he 
Settled du-»L or a layer of mineral oil, but appeared more like 
the former The colour had not the iridescent appearance 
caused by oil, as it was a uniform pale blue and only showed on 
the back of the wavelets. 

It seemed to me that this was an exaggerated example of the 
blue colour of water caused by finely-divided mineral matter 
seen in glacier waters and those of the hoi lakes of New Zea¬ 
land, where the water has silica in suspension 

Will. A Dixon. 

97 Pitt Street, Sydney, November 14, 1902 


Annu 1 half-past four o’clock on the afternoon of November I2 F 
I noticed that the sky to the north and north-east, from the 
horizon half-way to the zenith, had assumed an extraordinary 
chocolate-brown Unt, due to clouds of that colour which were 
moving towards us from the north-west Under these clouds, 
and moving from the north east, were ashy-grey patches of 
stratus, streaked with fantastic dark lines resembling bows and 
boomerangs A few drops of rain which fell abour five o’clock 
were charged with brown, earthy matter, and at six o'clock 1 
aper which was held in the rain became spotted all over with 
rown blotches. 

This fact, and the colour of the clouds, led me to the con¬ 
clusion that a tornado had taken place in the interior of 
Australia, whirling the fine dust high into the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, in which position it was earned uver the Straits 
and then descended with the rain 

At 6.20 p m. the solid matter was still descending, but in less 
quantity , at 6 30 there was a marked diminution , and by ten 
minutes to seven the rain was all but free from it 

While Lhe six o'clock shower was descending, one heard the 
remark on all sides that "it was raining mad” , those who 
were unfortunate enough to have their week’s washing hanging 
out at Lhe time were doomed Lo a second day at the wash-tub. 
This remarkable occurrence recalls the events of Black 
Thursday, 1851, when Victoria was swept by tremendous bUBh- 
fires j leaves and portions of charred ferns were earned up to 
reat heights by the currents of heated air, wafted across Biss* 
traits and deposited upon our shores , the sky was 10 darkened 
by huge volumes of smoke that, although in the height of 
summer, lamps had to be lit early in the afternoon 

West Devonport, Tasmania, H STUART Dove, 

November 14, 1902. 
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A Sickle Leonid. 

At 2h. 17 m. on Sunday morning, December at, I wit¬ 
nessed the pii»gi of a swift, streak-leaving meteor, magnitude 
i, duration Mont 075 second. It proceeded from y of Cancer 
and disappeared ndar to A of Gemini. On tracing its path 
backward, I found its radiant to be in thp well-known Sickle of 
Leo, G. McKenzie Knight 

35 Hoiibid Square, London, W.C, n . 
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THE BABYLONIAN AND ASS YRIAN LEGENDS 
OF THE CREAT 10 N> 

T ii how a little more than thirty years ago since the 
learned world was startled by the announcement 
that Aisjrnologists had discovered a remarkable version 
of the history of the Creation, which closely resembled 
the narrative of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
and appeared to be based upon the archetype from 
which one of the earliest editors or writers of the 
Pentateuch drew many of his statements The interest 
shown in the discovery of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
account of the Creation was widespread, and though it 
did not equal that displayed by the learned world in the 
•lory of the Deluge as unfolded from the cuneiform 
records by the late Mr. George Smith, it was sufficiently 
important to move Assyriologists to further exertions 
and to provide them with a public which has been evert ’ 
ready to welcome the results of their labours with tolera¬ 
tion and praise The credit of the discovery of the 
cuneiform Creation records in the British Museum 
belongs, undoubtedly, to Sir Henry Rawlmsorij and it 
must even be a subject for lament that his official occu¬ 
pations prevented him from laying hisworkbefore the world 
in a suitable manner many years before his assistant, 
Mr. George Smith, was able to do so. In the preface 
to the work before us, Mr L W. King, of the British 
Museum, has continued, and, we are glad to add, com¬ 
pleted, as far as is possible at present, the work which 
was begun by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and he presents to 
us the whole of the available material in a form handy 
to use and easy to study 

The first volume of the "Seven Tablets of Creation’’ 
contains a useful preface, a good introduction, and 
transliterations into English letters of all the cuneiform 
texts, with clear translations arranged opposite ihem , 
five appendices, an index and a glossary Complete the 
volume. In the second half of the work, we nave the 
original cuneiform texts, and as they are written in a 
good, bold hand, the curious reader will find no difficulty 
in verifying any of Mr King’s statements After sketch¬ 
ing briefly the services which have been rendered by 
earlier editors of the Creation legends, Mr. King passes 
on to describe the new material which he has found as 
the result of several examinations of the collections of 
clay tablets from Kuyumik now in the British Museum 
In the thirteenth part of "Cuneiform Texts,” published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum in 1901, Mr. 
King gave copies of a number of documents relating to 
the Creation, among them being several which, though 
used by previous workers, had not been published, and 
one which had been consulted by Mr. Smith in 1876, 
but had been apparently lost sight of. Great credit is 
due to Mr. King for identifying this last-mentioned im¬ 
portant fragment, for, so far as we have been able to dis¬ 
cover, it was not recognised hy Dr Bezold, who, in his 
"Catalogue of the* Konyunjik Collection” (p 998, 
K 9267), describes it merely as "part of a mythological 
legend ” Whilst, however, Mr, King was searching for 
fragments of other Babylonian legends, he discovered so 
many new portions of the Creation legends and dupli¬ 
cates that he decided to write a monograph on the sub- 

1 “The Seven Tabled of Creation." By L, W King, Vol, i. EoglUh 
tra natation a Pp cniv+^. Vol.lt Fp. aiii and 64 platei. (London 1 
Lurac, (poa ) 
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jfict, and as the result of his labours we are now able 
to form a connected idea of the whole of the Babylonian 
story of the Creation. Formerly, only twenty-one tablets 
and fragments inscribed with portions of the legend were 
known, but now no less than forty-nine separate tablets 
and fragments have been identified as containing portions 
of the cuneiform texts of the Creation series. In fact, 
Mr King has identified twenty-eight new portions and 
duplicates of Creation texts, and tne details of the great 
story can now be followed consecutively, a thing which, 
up to the present, has been impossible. 

We now know that the great Babylonian poem of 
^Creation was divided into seven sections, or tablets, and 
that the whole work was known by the title 14 Enuma 
Elish," which also forms the opening words of the text, 


_. ... ■+ a. : 
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Fig i — Pait of the Fourth 1‘aMei oT the Creation Series 
(Brit Mu* , No 93,016) 

j and that it contained nine hundred and ninety-four 
I lines , those who are interested in ancient theories of 
I numbers will note that 994 is a multiple of 7. Each of 
i the seven sections on tablets contained, on an average, 

I one hundred and forty lines, and it is clear that each 
j tablet was intended to describe the events of one u day ” 

| of creation. It is difficult not to think that such artificial 
divisions of the legend indicate that we are dealing with 
a comparatively late recension of it, and this may well 
be the case when we remember that the oldest copies of 
it which we possess date from the reign of Ashur-bani- 
pal (ac. 668-626); no one who takes the trouble to read 
the seven tablets and who is familiar with ancient cos¬ 
mogonies and theogomes will have the slightest doubt that 
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the original form of the Babylonian and Assyrian history 
of Creation is many thousands of years old. Whether 
\t originated with the Akkadians or some other non- 
Semitic people cannot be said definitely at present, but 
it is' very probable that the Semitic Babylonians were 
only the borrowers and not the inventors of this remark¬ 
able work. 

We may now note the main heads of the legend At 
the beginning of all things, Apsu and Tiamat were water 
deities and typified chaos , to these were born Lahmu 
and Lahamu, and later appeared Anshar and Kishar, and 
still later Anu and other gods came into being, One 
of the newly-found fragments of the first tablet mentions 
the birth of Nudimmud (Ea), and although Damascius 
states that Bel, the creator of the world, was the son of 
Ea and Damkina (’Adr, Aaweij), it is clear from the frag¬ 
ment that Marduk, who is made to take the leading 
part in the later tablets of Creation, was supposed to be 
in existence, like Mummu and Gaga In the earlier 
episodes of the Creation sLory, it is Ea and not Marduk 
who is the hero, and we learn for the first time, from the 
new material, that it was Apsu, a god of chaos, and not 
Tiamat who rebelled against the gods Apsu disliked 
the new order of things and the creation of the universe 
for the simple reason that the beings who formed mem¬ 
bers of the new world disturbed his peace and rest , as 
soon as he had made up his mind as to what was likely to 
happen, he called Mummu his minister (the 
of Damascius), and the two went to Tiamat and took 
counsel with her, and complained that “ he could get 
rest neither by day nor by night ” The putting of the 
house of the world into order by the gods destioyed his 
rest and peace of mind Of the conflict which took 
place between Ea and Apsu and his ally Mummu we 
know little, but that the great god did not succeed in 
inflicting a decisive defeat on Apsu and hia allies is 
clear from the fact that, later, Anshar found it necessary 
to exhort Marduk to do battle with Tiamat Of the 
defeat and death of Tiamat we need say little, for the 
story of how the god of light slew her and split her 
body into halves is familiar to all The actual account 
of the creation of the world by Marduk begins towards 
the end of the fourth tablet, where it vs s.ud that one- 
half of the body of Tiamat formed a covering for heaven, 
and that Marduk, having formed E-shara, made the great 
trinity of Anu, Bel and Ea to dwell therein 

In the fifth tablet, we hear of the fixing of the con¬ 
stellations of the Zodiac, the founding of the year, &c., 
and it seems as if this section contained an account of 
the creation of vegetation The sixth tablet, as we know 
from one of the new fragments, told the story of the 
creation of man, and it seems as if Marduk made man 
with the view both of punishing the gods and of providing 
a creature who should at all times worship him. Marduk, 
or Bel, instructed Ea to cut off his (i.e Marduk’s) head, 
and man was formed out of the blood which flowed from 
the god’s body. ’’Marduk is made to tell Ea that he 
intends to create man from his own blood and from the 
"bone" which he will create ] it is important to note 
that the Assyrian word for “bone" is nstmtu t and that 
it is the exact equivalent of the Hebrew rw, “ bone,” 
which occurs is Genesis n 23, in connection with the 
account of the creation of woman. 

The creation of man was the final act of rreation P and 
when this was accomplished the gods assembled in their 
council chamber in Upshukkinaku, with Marduk at their 
head, and they sang to him a hymn of praise, the text 
of which forms the seventh section of the Creation story 
<md contains fifty addresses to the god How Marduk 
managed to survive his decapitation is not told us, and 
we can only surmise that he met the gods in their 
council chamber in some sort of spiritual body. The 
space at our disposal will not allow us to call attention to 
many very interesting details of the legend, especially 
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in the parallels which may be drawn between parts of it 
and the Book of Genesis, these prove beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt that the Jews borrowed large portions of their 
religious literature from their kinsmen the D.ibylonians, 
and that the seven days of Creation were imagined long 
before the days of the patriarch Abraham. The student 
of comparative folklore will find much to interest him 
in Mr King's latest work, and will perhaps trace the 
mingling of legends lllustiated in it with somewhat 
mixed feelings. Mr. King’s texts are carefully edited 
and well copied, and his translations, which we have 
examined in several passages, are faithful and not unduly 
literal, and his work is a credit to English Assyriology 


A POT OF BASIL . 

T HERE is a widely spread belief, both amongst 
natives and amongst the white sojourners in Western 
Africa, that the presence of a certain species of plant in 
a room drives away mosquitos, and, in fact, a single 
plant is said to be sufficient to clear a room On his 
recent return from Northern Nigeria, Major J. A. 
Burdon, of the Cameron Highlanders, brought with him 
and gave to me a few leaves of this plant These, 
through the kindness of Mr If H W Pearson, have been 
identified by the experts at Kew as belonging to Ocimum 
vinde , Willd., a member of the order Labiat.v, which 
OLcurs from Sencgambia southwards to Angola 

Major Burdon, who is Resident of the Nupe Province, 
Northern Nigeria, and llausa Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, has given me the following account of the 
plant 

“ A fragment of what turns out to be Ocimum vinde 
was given me in August last at Lokoja, Northern Nigeria, 
by Captain H D Larymore, C M G , R.A, Resident of 
the Kabba Province Capt Lirymore’s notice had been 
drawn to the plant by a native living in a low-lying part 
of the native town at Lokoja, who had told him that the 
natives suffered very little from the swarms of mos¬ 
quitos which existed in that part, as they protected them¬ 
selves from them by the use of this plant 

“ Capt Larymore made inquiries and obtained a few 
specimens of the plant, which grows wild, though not 
very abundantly, in the neighbourhood of Lokoja These 
specimens he planted in pots and boxes and kept in and 
about his house The specimens I saw were about the 
size of a geranium 

11 He informed me that the presence of one of these 
plants in a room undoubtedly drove the mosquitos out, 
and that by placing three or four of the plants round his 
bed at night he was able to sleep unmolested without 
using a mosquito net. This is very strong testimony to 
the efficacy of the plant, for the house in which Capt 
Larymore was living is, as I had cause to know well in 
former years, infested with mosquitos " 

In the fifth volume of Sir W T Thiselton Dyer’s 
“Flora of Tropical Africa,” Ocimum vinde is described 
as follows — 

M O vinde , Willd ; Benth in DC Prod XII 34. A 
perennial 3-6 ft high, wall much-branched glabrous 
stems Leaves distinctly petioled, oblong, acute, mem¬ 
branous, 3-4 in long, glabrous on both sides, or obscurely 
pubescent beneath Racemes lax, copiously pamcled, 
3-6 in. long , rhachis finely pubescent ; bracts decid¬ 
uous , pedicels not very short Calyx i in long , tube 
campanulate , upper lobe orbicular, as long as the tube ; 
lower teeth short. Corolla half as long again as the 
calyx-lobes Stamens but little exserted, the two upper 
with filaments toothed above the base —Benth in Hook. 
Kiger FI 488 , Hennques in Bolet Soc. Brot X 149. 
O. febnfugum . Lindl., in Bot Reg t 753 O. heptodon , 
P Beauv FI. Owar. 11-59 t 94.” 

The plant is figured on plate 753 o£volume 
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perseverance and endeavour in the face of difficulties, 
opposition and adverse criticism that would have daunted 
many. Great indeed as the advances in wireless tele¬ 
graphy have been when regarded simply as advances in 
applied science, few things are more remarkable than 
the rapidity with which they have been made. It is less 
than ten years since the first experiments were made in 
the application of Hertz waves to signalling. Mr 
Marconi himself began work a few years later—in 1896 
In that year he was able to transmit signals over a dis¬ 
tance of a mile or so, and ever since he has been steadily 
increasing the limit until, about one year ago, it was 
announced that the signal “ S" had been transmitted 
from Cornwall to America Many who were sceptical 
of this result at the time must have been convinced of 
its genuineness when a little later (last March) messages 
were transmitted to the Philadelphia up to a distance of 
1551 miles from land and the signal 11 S " transmitted to 
a distance of 2099 miles Following on this came the 
cruise of the Carlo Alberto during July, August and 
September last, when extremely successful results were 
obtained over great stretches of land and water Finally, 
at the close of 1902, we have the inauguration of a com¬ 
plete Transatlantic system with transmission of messages 
in both directions No one can consider this as other 
than a splendid record for six years’ work 

Little need be said of the stations on either side of the 
Atlantic, since both have been already described and 
illustrated in Nature (see vol Ixv p 416, and vol Uvi. 
p 485). It is to be hoped that before long we shall be 
able to record that both have been in continuous and 
successful commercial working without producing any 
ill effects on other installations When this has been 
accomplished, the problem of syntony remains to be 
solved, and we wish Mr Marconi the same complete 
success in dealing with this problem as has crowned 
his other efforts, Maurice Soiomon 


A SUB TROPICAL SOLAR PHYSICS 
OBSER VA TOR Y 


some specific object, which may be undertaken if desired %n 
their own name and through any worthy medium they prefer. 

One of these is the determination of the heal the sun sends 
the earth arid the causes of its probable vanalion Tbe progress 
of solar physics has been such in the last few years as to make 
it of interest to every inhabitant of the planet that this progress 
should be carried further, not only in scientific, but in economic, 
and jn even humanitarian mien-iLs 

The establishment of a great observatory in tlie tropical or 
sub-tropical regions at a high altitude would advance our know¬ 
ledge of the heavenly bodies in a degree more th-m couhl be 
done by all the physical observatories in the world united To 
the founder of such an observatory there would be enduring 
fame, but it is an affair of a very great deal of money possibly 
to be reckoned only in million^ The establishment and 
nifunLcnance for eleven years of a distinctly solar observatory 
under these conditions would enable us to study the sun as it 
has never yet been studied, and through an entire solar cycle, 
for much less cost. 

While this latter research, then, is to be pursued at less eust 
than ihe foundation of a grtal general observatory, it has a 
specific object of literally world-wide importance and interest 
The determination of the heal. the sun sends the earth 
annually is the determination of that through which everything 
on the planet lives and moves, and almost unknown slight 
variaiions of this heat are the probable, if remote, cause of the 
changing character of the seasons and of the lack or plenty in 
the crops upon the earth as a whole 

It has seemed possible within the last few years that if we 
had this knowledge, the years of plenty and of famine could be 
forecasted as we now forecasL a coming storm through the 
advices of the Weather Bureau It is possible, 1 c rfy, buL I do 
not wish to say more than that U is possible 

I do not know any greater or more worthy object for the 
expenditure of 500,000 dollars than the settlement of this latter 
great question would be. It is, wiLh our present knowledge, 
almost a question of money . but no Government is prepared to 
spend such a sum except for its own interest This is for the 
interest of all the people in the whole world, and I entirely 
concur with the recommendalion of Us importance from the 
chief of the United States Weather Bureau, which I enclose. 
I should gladly see it undertaken, whoever does it. 

Very truly yours, 

S P Lam, 1 i v 


W E have received from a correspondent in America 
the following letter by Prof S 1 J Langley, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, suggesting the 
establishment of a great solar observatory in or near the 
tropics Referring 10 the practical value of such studies 
of the sun as are suggested by Prof. Langley, our cor¬ 
respondent remarks —“It is an amazing thing that the 
enormous utility of recent work on the sun's connection 
with the conditions which bring famine or plenty to 
India, for instance, is lost sight of by almost all 
astronomers Astronomers and astrophysicists, even, 
are apt to look at it in its purely scientific interest, as if 
it had none other than what it might share with the 
discovery of the motion of a nebula ” 

The letter sent by Prof Langley to the Hon Charles D. 
Walcott, secretary of the Carnegie Institution, is given 
in the report of the executive committee tn the trustees 
of the Carnegie Institution, published November 26, 
1902, and reads as follows -— 

February 28, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Walcott, —You were saying to me chat you 
knew of some persons who might be desuous of aiding, through 
the Smithsonian Institution, some large object, and I was led to 
write you what is m substance the following letter 
1 learn from yours of February 14 that you would like to call 
it to the attention of the executive committee of the Carnegie 
Institution, and, as I have written, I shall be very glad to have 
you do so, asking you to make it clear that it is in no way 1 
request from the Smithsonian Institution, but a suggestion from 
me of a great object which Mr. Carnegie himsell may care to 
take up. 

I do 10 the more readily because, considering the Institution 
wholly apart from its own needs, it would be the glad means of 
indicating to those who wish some worthy aim for expenditure, 


The Honorable Charles D Wau'oi 1 

In a further letter, sent on October 20 to Prof G E 
Hale, who asked for details of the proposed scheme of 
work and equipment, Prof. Langley described the 
principal objects of inquiry of a distinctly solar obser¬ 
vatory, the plan of observations, and apparatus and 
accessories required 


NOTES 

Tntt management of the Imperial Institute will from 
January 1 be vested in the Board of Trade, assisted by an 
advisory «.ommittee representing various Government Depart¬ 
ments and the Indian and Colonial Governments The Hoard 
of Trade has appointed Prof Wyndham Dunstan, F R S.(now 
director of the scientific and technical department of the Insti¬ 
tute), to be Director of the Imperial Institute Prof Dunstan 
Will continue in charge of the scientific investigation of economic 
producLs, and will supervise any other benches of work carried 
on by the Board of Trade in the building at South Kensington, 
including the collections of products 0/ the Empire so far as 
they will be under the conLrol 0/ the Board These arrange¬ 
ments do not affect the parts of ihe collections and the in¬ 
formation offices under the special charge of representatives of 
the India Office and of certain Colonial Governments. 

In consequence of the presentation of a memorial in favour o 
the admission of women to the fellowship of the Linncan 
Society, the council issued a circular in March last inviting an 
expression of opinion on the part of the whole body of fellows. 
The result has been that 301 fellows have pronounced in favour 
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of the proposal and 126 against it, whilst 313 fellows gave no 
reply. This expression of opinion is considered sufficient to 
jusLify further action ; accordingly the matter will be brought' 
before a special general meeting on January 15. As the exist- 
ing charter gives no power to the society to admit women as 
fellows, a resolution will be moved to obtain a supplemental 
charter for this purpose. 

In consequence of frequent cases of sickness and death 
caused by poisonous substances in salted raw fish used for food, 
the committee of the Caspian fishery and seal industries several 
years ago offered a prize for the investigation of the nature of 
the fish-poison, for indications of the methods of preventing 
fish from becoming poisonous, and for the healing of persona 
poisoned by fish. The accumulated interest and capital now 
amount to 7500 roubles (about 1050/ ). The Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St, Petersburg, acting with the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Crown Domains, have now issued particulars of a 
new competition on the nature of fish poison and the antidot^ 
The persons competing for the award offered in the interest of 
public health will be expected to offer solutions ol the following 
problems —(1) By careful experiments to define the qualities of 
poison contained in fish , (2) to investigate the action of the 
poison of the independent organs of animal bodies, the central 
nervous system, the heart, the circulation of blood and the 
digestive organs ; (3) to present an accurate illustration oF fhe 
pathological reactions in the various parts of animal and huVh'iTi 
bodies caused by such poisoning , {4) to present a description 
of the signs serving to distinguish fish containing poison from 
normal fish ; (5) to indicate methods for the prevention of de¬ 
velopment of poison in fish , (6) to indicate antidoLes and general 
provision against poisoning by fish The awards for the com¬ 
petition will he three premiums, viz 5000 roubles (700V ), and 
two of 1500 roubles (210/) and iooo roubles (140/), The two 
lesser prizes may be gained should the author solve only a part 
of the problem, basing hia experiments upon one method of 
science—chemistry, physiology or bacteriology As regards 
the larger prize, this will be awarded only for the work which 
covers the problem of the nature of the fish poison in all 
respects. The work sent in to compete for the awards may he 
written or printed 10 Russian, Latin, French, English or 
German, and should be submitted by October I, 1903, to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Domains. 

Mr N. F Dohrle, of Beverley, has presented his collection 
of European Noctuce to the Hull Municipal Museum. This 
collection contains more than five thousand specimens and is 
one of the finest in the country 

Thk death is announced oT Prof Richard Baron Von KrafTc- 
Ebing, professor of psychiatry at Vienna and author of works on 
psychiatry and physiological psychology 

Wk regret to announce that Mr. Otto Hilger, the well known 
astronomical and optical instrument maker, died on December 
iS, at fifty-two years of age. 

Mr A Carnruie, has expressed to the Provost of 
Greenock his willingness to present to a properly authorised 
authority in the town the sum of 10,000/ to defray the cost of 
(lie erection of a memorial to James Watt \ or he is willing to 
head a movement in America to raise a large fund which, 
added to what might be subscribed in Great Britain, would 
enable a wider scheme for a memorial to be arranged 

Onk of the subjects discussed at the recent conference of 
Colonial Premiers was that of an Imperial Patents Act whereby 
one patent would cover the whole Empire Mr. G C. Douglas, 
writing to the Times of December 30, points out that such a 
measure would help enormously in the building up of Industrial 
concerns. In the United States of America, one patent covers 
a territory with an industrial population of about seventy minions, 
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whereas it takes about forty patents to protect an invention in 
the British Empire. If it were decreed that one patent coveted 
Great Britain, India and the various other dependencies, our 
great self-governing Colonies would probably soon unite with 
the Government to make the reform an Imperial one. 

A Reuter telegram from Syracuse states that shortly after 
eight o’clock in evening of December 28 a severe shock of 
earthquake was felt, preceded by subterranean rumbling. 

A Reuter telegram from St. Thomas on December 27 reports 
that a violent eruption of Mont Peles was in progress at 10.30 
that morning Dense grey smoke and dust were pouring out 
to a great height Advices from other sources stare that the 
cone of the volcano was luminous at night. 

Prof. Lacroix, the conductor of the French scientific 
expedition sent to Martinique, has, La Nature says, reported to 
the Colonial Minister an account of the consequences of the 
shattering of Lhe cone formed in the crater of Mont Pel£e Blocks 
of incandescent lava rolled in Lhe direction of the White River 
and filled it. Volcanic material six kilometres from the crater, 
which had collected in the neighbouring valley, had eight days 
after the eruption a temperature exceeding ioo D C. On 
December 15, symptoms premonitory of an eruption were 
experienced at Kingston, St Vincent, and on December 18 a 
new eruption occurred, but caused no accident 

A Reuter’s telegram from the scene of the recent earthquake 
at Andijan, dated December 23, states that the shocks continue 
and are daily increasing in violence —December 26, Ashkabad 
Oscillations of the eanh are still notieeable. In Andijan and 
neighbourhood, 15,000 houses have been destroyed Andijan as 
a town has existed for 400 years, and has already been visited 
by earthquakes —December 28, Ashkabad, A long and violent 
earthquake shock was felt at Andijan aL 10 p m yesterday — 
December 29, St. Pete)shutg The earthquake dt Andijan 
on December 16 extended over an area of nearly seven 
hundred square miles The epicertium of the disturbance has 
been located about four miles to the south of Andijan It is 
indicated by a rent made in the earth from which sand, water 
and mud are thrown up The statical wave was about 28 inches 
high, and took a northerly direction. 

Wk learn from Science that Prof H V Iiilpreeht has been 
awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the University 
of Pennsylvania for his archaeological researches 

A( the concluding meeting of the Egyptian Medical Con¬ 
gress on December 24, it was held that the international rules 
applying to plague and cholera required revision, and the 
wish was expressed that an international congress should meet 
forthwith to lay down rules in accord with the demands of 
science 

We learn from Snenu that the Carn:gie Institution of 
Washington has made a grant of 500 dollars to Prof Bin-roft, 
of Cornell University, for a systematic study of the bronzes ; an 
annual grant of io,ooo dollars to revive the 11 Index Medicus,'’ 
formerly published under the direction of Dr. J S Billings ; 
and a grant of 1000 dollars to the astronomical department of 
Vas&ar College to enable Dr. Caroline E Furness to make 
measurements and reductions of photograph* of the stars in the 
region of the north celestial pole 

At the dinner on Dumber 22 to Major Ronald Ross, 
in honour of his being awarded Lhe Nobel prize, the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool dispatched a telegram to the King. The 
following message was received in reply — “ I have submitted 
your telegram to the King and I am commanded. In reply, tu 
request you to congratulate Major Rosa on the honour which 
has been conferred upon him by the King of Sweden.— 
Knollys ” 
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An expedition sent by the New York Botanical Garden to 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland has secured, the Saenttfii 
A meric an states, 12,000 specimens of more than 2000 species of 
plants. A third of the specimens are marine plants. Anolher 
expedition sent to north Montana by the same enterprising 
institution has done much in the interest of scientific botany 
Many alpine forms of plants were discovered Ample statistics 
were secured establishing the variation of plant life caused by 
temperature and latitude, and of the general vertical distribution 
of flora. 

Referring to Mr. Backhouse’s letter on sunset glows in 
last week’s Nature (p 174). the Rev G J. Bridges, writing 
from Salisbury, says —" In addition to the colour growing Jess 
vivid, the ' colouring 1 does not occupy so much space as in the 
Krakatoa glows. It occurs much sooner after sunset and much 
nearer sunrise than in the case of Lhose which occurred in 1883 
. . The dust wiRp-* are so much more defined of laie that it is 

difficult to distinguish them from faint streaks of strata except 
by position, which appears to be always horizontal and corre¬ 
sponding to the curvature of the earth ” 

IN most of our colonies, more particularly Lhose which are 
concerned with agriculture, the official botanical staff is no 
longer considered to be complete without a specialist in plant 
diseases The reports and pamphlets embodying the researches 
of these specialists bear evidence of valuable and important work 
An account of the fungus diseases which attack stone fruit trees 
in Australia has been prepared by Mr D McAlpine. The 
principal diseases are described at some length and illustrated 
with very excellent coloured plates These present diagnoses 
suited to the farmer whose scientific knowledge is limited, and 
methods of treatment are suggested and explained Besides, 
there is added an account of many less common fungi also 
destructive to trees bearing stone-fruit, which presupposes a 
certain amount of botanical training 

The report of the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
N.S W , for 1901, besides dealing with matters appertaining to 
the Botanic Gardens, includes the improvements effected in the 
various public gardens which come under his control An event 
of considerable importance was the opening of new buildings 
which had been erected in order to accommodate the National 
Jlerbirium and provide spice for a botanical museum The 
latter occupies one of three large rooms, while the other two 
are set apart for the cryptogftmic and phanerogamic herbaria 
respectively, An interesting feature of the museum is a collec¬ 
tion of local plants ; also due prominence has been given lo 
characteristic Australian plants, such as the Ackcia’, Eucalypti, 
various genera of the Proteaccx, and Conifer® Reference is 
made to Lhe trees planted by their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York on the occasion of their 
visit to Sydney 

Mr F. C Constabie directs attention to the serious dis¬ 
advantages of the common practice of hanging on the walls of 
schoolrooms maps of various countries of widely differing 
areas, all drawn to different scales, with the result that the 
countries appear, approximately, of Lhe same size. One of the 
direct consequences of this custom is that comparatively few 
educated persons can give the relative sizes of, say, England 
and Africa, of Canada, Australia and British India, with any 
approach to accuracy This defect in geographical teaching is 
by some teachers avoided by the use of wall-maps of the con¬ 
tinents having printed in the corner a map of England to the 
same scale to serve as a key. It should not be difficult for 
teachers to prevent their pupils from obtaining an erroneous 
sense of proportion. 
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A disease resembling " farcy,” the cutaneous form of 
glanders, haB been found to be prevalent in lhe Philippines. It 
is, however, not glanders, but is due to a hla>,tomy(_ctic para¬ 
site which can be detected in the lesions, and may be isolated 
and cultivated from these, though with some difficulty 

Tint Punjab Government has been compelled temporarily to 
suspend its scheme for extensive inoculation agunst plague A 
portion of the vaccine fluid became contaminated and induced 
tetanus in a small number of persons who were inoculaLed willi 
it During the month of October, no fewer than 120,000 people 
were voluntarily inoculated, and it had been intended to supply 
76,000 doses of the vaccine fluid per diem had not this un 
forLunate mishap occurred. 

SlR Will 1AM MacGrfa.or, in an address delivered lo lh 
students of medicine of Glasgow University, dealt j ecially 
with the prophylaxis of malaria As the outcome of his great 
experience, lie recommended Lhe preventive use of quinine in 
coses amounting to at least 15 grains a week, lie stated thal 
in Tag os the radical method of Ross for the extermination of 
mubqmlos is being pursued by filling in the swamps with sandy 
soil The large pools which cannot be drained at present have 
crude petroleum put on the surface periodically Empty tins 
and similar rubbish are removed, and receptacles for drinking 
water are kept carefully covered Native boys are now being 
employed as mosquito catchers, and should be upon the fixed 
eslablishmcnl of every European resident in such a place as 
Lagos 

Sir Charles Todd has supplied the following noies on the 
rainfall during the past winter (April Lo September) in South 
Australia .—As compared wilh lhe average at tl uly-seven selecte J 
stations distributed over the colony, the six months' fall is, 
without exception, far below the average amount It is, in fact, 
one of lhe driest years ever experienced- so far as all the 
northern areas are concerned it is the driest —and Lhe same 
applies to many parts of the south At Lwenty-four out 
of the thirl) seven stations, Lhe winter of 1902 is lhe driest 
on record, whilst at eight others only one other year was.drier 
At Adelaide, where the records go back to 1839, during 
the six months April to September, 1902, we haVL registered 
only 9 49 in , or 4 64 in under the general average ; in 1891, 
however, we only had 7 62 in in the same time , in 1869, 8 73 
in , and in 1876, 9 24 in., whilst in 1H86 we recorded 943, 
about the same as in 1902, so that as regards the cily that 
year is not a record 

Many theories have been put forward to account for the so- 
called "black and white dot phenomenon " visible on diatom 
valves under high powers of the microscope A discussion of 
several of Lhese theories is given by Mr Julius Rhcinberg in the 
/ottrnal of the (Juekett Microscopical Club for November After 
discarding the hypothesis of spherical aberntion of the object on 
the ground thu it does not fully account for the variations 
observed, Mr Rheinberg gives reasons for his opinion that lhe 
effects are due Lo crossing of cones of light and darkness arising 
From total reflection beyond the critical angle beLwcen the mount¬ 
ing medium and the diatom If this hypothesis is accepted, the 
dots on the diatom must be regarded as perforations Lhe depths 
of which are greater than Lheir breadth , this appears to be Mr. 
Rheinberg’s view Lastly, a diagram of the critical angles of 
different media relative to diatom silex and of the amounts or 
hght totally reflected agrees fairly well with observation 

Messrs. Els ter and Geiifi, in a recent number of the 
Fhysikaltsche Zittschnft, describe an improvement in Exner’s 
electroscope rendering the reading of the deflections more 
accurate. To one of the glass Bides of the instrument a mirror 
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u attached Wh(eh reflet fr scale fixed pn tb? o^U^.of the c%ie. 
The positions of mirror and scale are suchthat the image of the 
scale when seen through an observing Ians is m the same plane as 
the edges of the electroscope leaves Parallax 19 thus xvoidcd,and 
the deflection of the leaves can be read with great accuracy In 
the same issue, these authors describe a convenient forip :of 
portable dry pile, giving a pressure of 2000 volts, for use in 
experiments on the radio activity 0/ the atmosphere. The pile 
is made up of gold and silver plates built up In columns of 200 
pairs fitted on ebonite rods, thirty sets being connected in series 
inside a metal cose. The pile gives no current, but can maintain 
the potential of a conductor at - 2000 volts ; it is said to keep 
in good order for several years if proper precautions are taken 

Tag South African corals of the genus Flabellum receive 
attention at the hands of Mr. J. S. Gardiner in a recent issue of 
'*Marine Investigations in South Africa" (vol. ii.). The author 
pays special attention to the anatomy and development of 
these organisms, and emphasises the importance of studying the 
polyp as well as the corallum if we hope to gain any real idea 
of their true relationships. 

An additional note by Dr. Forsyth Major on Ocapia hebrechtst 
appears in La Bilgiqut Colonialt for November 30 The 
author figures both the male and the female skulls, the latter of 
which Is hornless. It is suggested, however, that in some 
instances female okapis may carry small horns In'condusion, 
it Is pointed out that as the okapis of the present day are natives 
of a continent where zebras and antelopes abound, so their 
extinct forerunners, the Palmotragi of the Pliocene, were asso- 
elated in southern Europe and Asia with troops of hippanons 
and antelopes allied to modern Ethiopian types 

Ws have received from the Smithsonian Institution three 
papers from the Proceedings of the U.S. Museum The first, by 
Mr JC B Wilson, deals with North American parasitic cope pod 
crustaceans of the family Argulidx It is the first of a senes 
dealing with the large collection of this very remarkable group 
contained in the Museum, and, in addition to the description of 
these,-will contain a bibliography of the entire assemblage It 
is mentioned that the typical European Argulus fohaceus is the 
only member of the group which has hitherto been fully 
described. In the second paper, Miss M Rathbun treats of 
Japanese stalk-eyed crustaceans, describing as new one hermit- 
crab and nine shrimps In the third, Messrs. Jordan and 
Fowler continue Lheir review of the Ashes of Japan, treating in 
this instance of the berychoid group 

Wk have received from the publisher (Herr G. Fischer, of 
Jena) a copy of the second, and popular, edition of Dr. C. Chun's 

Aus den Tjefen des Wellmetres," the original edition of which 
was reviewed in Nature of March 6, 1902 (vol Ixv p. 409). 
The mere fact that a second edition has been found advisable 
affords sufficient evidence that the work is deemed a success by 
the public. The present Issue is, however, by no means a simple 
replica or its predecessor. No leas than eighty-two additional 
illustrations have been introduced into the text, while some of 
the original illustrations have been replaced by better ones, More¬ 
over, the teat itself has bean expanded Jthe introduction of 
additional chapters dealing with the deep-sea fauna, especial 
attention being devoted to the description of the eyes and bghl- 
organs of abyssal animals* The new l^ustjatiop; include many 
of tropical landscapes and others of' etonogr^pbica^ subjects, 
while views of icebergs and of the despite scenery pf Kerguelen 
Island are also notable additions. The present enlarged edition 
forms an exceedingly handsome asxd attracts*JriMmjIte, which 
Cannot fail to interest all lovers of travetaisdwfcthral bfst6ty^ r - 

H Tkrf 1 U.S. Department of Agriculture hu recently Issued 
three pamphlets dealing with the protection of the fauru of the 
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country and the traffic in game, skins, flee. The firjt of the 
throe tfl an enlarged and revised edition of Dr. T. S* Palmer’s 
Summary of the legislation for the protection of birds other than 
those classed as game. The second is a digest of the game laws for 
1902,'by Palmer and Olds, giving full information with 

regahl to -Close-Seasons, shipment, sale and licenses. In the 
third and shortest, the Secretary of the Department summarised 
the regulation^ connected with the trade ih birds and game 
between the different States OF the Union. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the regulations for the protection of birds of which 
the plumage is used for ladies’ dress, &c , are now extremely 
stringent 11 Under these statutes, birds which are in demand for 
millinery purposes are protected throughout the (year, and sale 
and possession, as well as killing, are prohibited. It should be 
remembered that the principal centres for millinery supplies 
are nearly all located in States which have such lawi, and 
the purchase of native song-birds, as well as of herons, 
pelicans, gulls, terns,- grebes or other plume-birds, should be 
avoided 11 

In the early days of the Hudson Bay Company, a large 
number of skins of birds and mammals were sent from the 
Kewatrn territory to naturalists in Europe for description, and 
upon the evidence of these specimens numerous species were 
named. Of late years, but little attention has been paid to the 
natural history of this semi-Arctic tract, while most other parts 
of North America have been ransacked for zoological specimens 
And as some of the Hudson Bay species were founded on in¬ 
different specimens, while of others the types have either been 
lost or are now in too bad condition for comparison, great 
difficulty has been experienced in correlating the fauna of the 
area with that of the adjacent territories, especially Alaska. To 
remedy tins unsatisfactory state of affairs, an expedition to collect 
specimens was dispatched some time ago by the U S. 
Biological Survey, under the charge of Mr. E A Preble. The 
results of this expedition are now published as No. 22 of the 
North American Fauna. In this fasciculus, Mr Preble gives a 
full series of notes on the mammals and birds of the area, 
illustrated by reproductions of a number of photographs of the 
scenery Of mammals, two species and four races are described 
as new. Perhaps the most interesting of these Is the barren- 
ground vole {Afic/olus aphorodemui ), which is described as 
nearly allied to M. drutnmondi, but of larger size, with a 
stouter skull. 

The general report on the operations of the Survey of India 
during 1900-1901, prepared under the direction of the Surveyor- 
General in India, Col. St. G. C. Gore, has now been published. 
Parties were employed during -the year in the determination of 
astronomical latitudes in the Karachi longitudinal series and 
also on experimental work connected with the Jaderin base line 
apparatus. Preparations fur the commencement of the magnetic 
survey continued during the year, and it has been arranged to 
establish base stations at Bombay, Kodaikanal, Dehra Dun, 
Calcutta and Rangoon, at which places magnetic observatories 
are to be built and Belf-recording instruments installed. The 
recent introduction of electric tramways in Calcutta, and their 
impending construction in Bombay, have rendered it necessary 
to arrange for the construction of new observatories at some 
distance from the two cities. Four parties of observers were 
engaged on topographical operations in Burma, one on the Lushai 
Hills of Assam and one in the Kangra and Simla district a. 
Cadastral survey operations \were conducted in Bengal, the 
United Provinces and in Burma. Forest surveys were carried 
out in Madras, Bombay, Burma, Bengal, the Central Provinces 
and the-Punjab, Tfltt report is much more eoncise than in pre¬ 
vious years, owing, doubtless, to the instructions for curtailment 
issued in [699 
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The ** KncrtuUdgt Diary and Scientific Handbook lor 1903," 
issued from ICnowledgt office. Is a compendium of scientific 
dates, facts and data.which will be found useful to students in 
many departments of scientific work. In addition to a general 
astronomical ephemens and a calendar of events of scientific 
interest for each month, the book contains sue charts showing 
the movements of twelve of the principal planets during 1903, 
and twelve small charts which show the appearance of the 
heavens during each month. There are also many useful tables 
and several short articles, on practical work with the spectroscope, 
the observation 0/ variable stars, systematic botany and other 
subjects. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Astronomical Occurrence in January — 

Jan. 2. 4h 37m Transit (egress) of Jupiter’s Satellite IV. 
(Callisto) 

2-3 Epoch of Quadrantid meteoric shjwer (radiant 
230° + 5Z U ) 

6. 4h 33m Transit (ingress) of Jupiter’s Satellite III 
(Ganymede) 

to. 8h 41m Minimum of Algol (13 Persei) 

12 19b 20m to 19b 37m Moon ucculLs A Geminorum 

(mag. 3 6) 

13. 5h 30m. Minimum of Algol (0 Tersei) 

14 8h 14m to 9 b. 8m Moon occults a Cancri 
(mag 4-3) 

15. Illuminated portion of the disc of Venus =0 982, 
of Mars =0910 

17. I2h Mercury at greatest elongation, iS a 45'East. 

20. 2lh, Saturn in conjunction with the sun 

30 loh Venus in conjunction with Jupiter. Venus, 
o° 44' South 

30, loh. 22m Minimum of Algol (fl Persei) 

Magnetic Storms and Sun Srois. —In an article com¬ 
municated to No 4, vol. xvi. of the Astro physical Journal 
Father Cortie, S J , discusses the probable connection between 
terrestrial magnetic disturbances and solar acLivily 

Instead of dealing with mean values over an extensive period, 
he has compared the times of occurrence of specific isolated 
phenomena which have occurred during the three years 1899 

1901, inclusive, and from this comparison has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the relation is certainly not simply one of cause and 
effect, but rather the relation of two effects springing from a 
common cause 

For example, in support of this conclusion, the writer analyses 
the occurrences of the first six months of the past year as 
follows. The only spot of any sire Lo cross the sun’s disc 
during this period was the one observed between March 5 and 
13, yet this was unaccompanied by any striking magnetic disturb¬ 
ance. From March 13 to May 19, the visible disc was com¬ 
pletely free from spots, and the facute observed were faint and 
unimportant, yet a comparatively vigorous magnetic disturbance 
took place on April 10 

Father Cortie concludes from his detailed analysis of the last 
sun-spot minimum that " It may be possible that sun spots Arc 
one of the instrumental causes of magnetic storms, though not 
the only one, but it ts more likely that the two phenomena are 
correlated as two connected, though sometimes Independent, 
effects of a common cause ” 

Observations of the Ferseids, August 10 and 11, 

1902. —In No. 100 of Popular Astronomy, Mr Charles P 
Olivier gives the results of the observations of this shower 
which were made at the Leander McCormick Observatory of 
the University of Virginia. 

On August 10, during a watch which lasted from ph 2(jm to 
i6h. 8m., 44 Ferseids and 28 other meteors were seen, whilst 
on August 11 (ijh. 36m to i6h 8m.) 76 Perseids and 26 other 
meteors were recorded. The maximum display occurred during 
the period 13b. 59m to 14I1. 59m. on August n, 30 Perseids 
and 11 other meteors being recorded during that hour 

The colour of Lhe brighter Perseids was generally orange, 
and the radiant points for the two dates were a == 39° 5, 
5 = + and a ^ 46° 8, B =. + $6 9m 7 respectively The 

latter radiant was very accurately determined* from an ap- 
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parently stationary meteor which appe ired directly over the 5i*lh- 
magnifude star D.M -h 56* 798 The paths ol about one-hilf of 
the meteors observed were plolled on l wo cliirli, reproductions 
of which accompany Mr Olivier’s article 

The Moscow Observatory — Vol 11 of the second 
senes of the ** Annales de 1 ’Observatoire Astrononuque de 
Moscou,” published under the editorship of Prof W Ceraski, 
gives all the details and results of lhe observations made at that 
observatory since the last similar publication w.is issued 

During this interval, important work has been done in re¬ 
furnishing the observatory and providing it wuh new instru¬ 
ments, in order that it may pursue its researches on modern 
lines A new Henry Repsold refractor, having two fifteen inch 
objectives) has been added to the equipment of the observatory, 
and one of smaller dimensions is now in course of construction. 
The meridian circle, which has been in use since 1855, is at 
present being reconstructed to suit modern requirement'! 

The results published include the following —Meridian circle 
observations, by M. U Modestow , calculations of occultAtinns 
by the moon, observations of the Leonid showers of 1897 H 9, 
Yind observations of Mara (illustrated by drawings) during 1S9G 
and 1897, by M. S Blakjo , observations uf occupations, by 
MM Sternberg, Modeslow and BlaUjo , and a photometric 
study (illustrated by two charts) of Coma Berenices, together 
with a description of the useful work performed wiLh a binocular 
of 15 mm aperture, by M Ceraski 


ELECTROCHEAfrCAL NOTES 

HE literature of electrochemistry and electrometallurgy is 
rapidly increasing m volume and importance, and busy 
people find an increasing difficulty in keeping themselves well 
informed a* regards the more recent developments in these new 
branches of science and industry The value of periodic subject- 
indexes of current literature on this subject is therefore very 
great, and all interested in these new sciences will hail with 
pleasure the appearance of a monthly sheet entitled Ehkt\ 0- 
ihemwche Techmk , which contains an alphabetical subject index 
of all recent articles dealing with applied electrochemistry, 
electrometallurgy and eleclrolyping 

This sheet is edited and published by Dr h Peters, of Berlin, 
and the first issue is dated October, 1902 It contains references 
to 107 recent articles on the subjects covered by the index, and 
French, German, English and American papers anil journals 
have been searched in compiling this index In some cases, 
short abstracts have been given of the articles indexed. 

Our issue of May 22 contained a note upon the electric 
resistance furnaces patented and manufactured by JTcraeus, 
of Hanau, Germany, and the use of such furnaces for melting- 
point determinai 10ns These furnaces have lauerly been re 
duced in cost and improved in efficiency by the substitution"of 
platinum foil only u 007 mm in thickness for the wire originally 
used, and a recent lisue of the Aeits f EUktrocfumic contains 
some notes by Dr llvagn— the chemist i<i the Hanau 'am, 
upon the use of ih** tube form of the improved furnace for 
laboratory determinations 

The most important of these for the chemisL is the application 
of the Heraeus furnace to organic elementary analysis, and, 
according to Dr llaagn, this application has been attended with 
success, We sup^ise that, when used for this purpose, lhe 
platinum spiral encircling the glass combustion tube is cut up 
into several sections, each with its own current runnechnns, so 
that successive portions of the lube can be heated as desired. 
The great advantage of such a furnace, from the chcnu.1L’ 5 ; point 
of view, will be the reduction of the heal losses by radiation 
and by the escaping gases, since these in the usual form of 
gos-coinbustion furnace are very great, and in summer tune 
render organic analysis a most trying and tedious operation 
Other proposed applications of the Ileracua tube furnaces are 
for the direct estimation of carbon in steels, and for the deter¬ 
mination of ash m coal and coke. The maximum temperature 
attainable with these furnaces is 1700“ C , and this limit is due 
to the inability to produce tubes, which will retain their form at 
this or higher temperatures 

The use of the electric current for heating glass furnaces does 
not seem a very promising application of electric power to those 
acquainted with the high degree of efficiency obtained in the 
modern regenerative gas furnace now generally employed in the 
gla&-making industry. According to a recent issue of the 2 *tl- 
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sckrift fur Ebklrotk*mis t however, this method of heating glass 
furnace! has not only been the subject of practical experiments in 
Germany, but two glass works are now in operation, working 
upon this principle. Two Cologne engineers, MM Becker 
and Volker, are the patentees of the more valuable and practical 
electric furnaces of this type, and after numerous laboratory 
experiments they have been able to achieve the realisation of 
their ideal upon an industrial scale. The first 11 Electric Glass 
Factory” was built at Plettenberg on the Lenne, where a power 
station of 2000 E H P was available for the supply of the 
requisite electric energy. The results first obtained here were not 
very satisfactory from the economic point of view, but improve¬ 
ments were introduced in the process which are considered to 
render it a commercial success, where cheap power is available. 
A new company has therefore been floated, the 11 AktiengeseJl* 
achaft f Elekirokeramic," and a second electric glass works 
has been built at Deulsch-Matrei, where electric power can be 
obtained at a cost of 5 pfg per E H P. hour at the terminals of 
the furnaces. This works was to commence manufacturing 
operations in the summer of Lhis year, and further details of the 
results obtained will be awaited with interest. ■ ’ 

Messrs Foerster and Muller, who have devoted much 
time to the elucidation of the chemistry of the electrolytic 
chlorate cell, contribute to the Zutschnft f Eltktrochcmu 
of August 28 and September 4 details of an extended labora- 
tory investigation relating to the changes which occur when 
hypochlorite solutions are electrolysed under various conditions. 
Sodium hydrate, sodium hypochlorite and sodium chloride 
solutions were used as electrolyLes in their experiments, and the 
results show that chlorate was formed at the anode both by 
primary and secondary reactions under the conditions obtaining 
during their tests. The primary formation of chlorate is re- I 
presented by the following equation 1 

CIO' + 20 = CIO a j 

This reaction, however, demands the presence of CIO' ions | 
with anodic free oxygen and an E M.F. at the anode above 
1*1 volts. It occurs under normal conditions only to a slight 
extent. Secondary chlorate formation occurs at the anode, not 
only in solutions containing free hypochlorous acid, but also in 
neutral and alkaline solutions, and may be represented by the 
following equation '— 

6C10 + 3H a 0 = aHClOj + 4HCI + 3O. 

The formation of chlorate by this secondary reaction is, how- 
-ever, most active when the conditions admit of the existence 
of free hypochlorous acid in the electrolyte, i e. when the 
electrolyte is maintained in an acid condition during the 
electrolysis In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
a recent French patent in the name of Lederlin, relates to an 
improvement in the usual electrolytic chlorate procedure, the 
improvement being the continuous addition of dilute hydrochloric 
acid to the electrolyte in Lhe cell 

The use of ozonised air for the purification of drinking water 
is again attracting considerable attention Some years ago, 
experimental trials were carried out at Paris and other places 
with processes of this character, but the trials appear to have 
been unsuccessful (probably on economic grounds), and for two 
or three years little has been heard of ozone in connection with 
the water supply of large towns During the present year, the 
East London Water Company has, however, been carrying our 
trials at Lea Bridge with an ozone process of purification, and 
according to one of our electrical contemporaries, these trials have 
been fairly successful Prof, van’t Hon also gave details at this 
year’s meeting of the German Electrochemical Society of experi¬ 
mental trials recently made with the Vosmaer-Lebret process in 
Holland, and his paper is fully reported in a recent issue of the 
Zcitschrift f Euktrochimxt The Vosmaer-Lebret form of 
ozonises differs from most of those previously invented in the 
absence of glass as a dielectric. The silent discharges which pro¬ 
duce the ozone in the air passing through the apparatus take place 
between the walls of the metallic tubes which form its essential 
feature An E.M F of 10,000 volts with one pole earthed is 
used, and no artificial cootjng is employed. The chemical 
and bacteriological examination of the water before and after 
treatment with the ozonised air showed that the reduction in 
organic matter and in the number or colonies was equal to the 
best yet obtained by any other process, and Prof, van ’t Hoff 
is of opinion that the Vosmaer-Lebret process may solve the 
problem of a pure-water supply for large towns and cities. 
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Experimental trials of the process are shortly to be carried out 
In Rotterdam, in connection with the town water-works. 

The electrolytic separation , of antimony from poly sulphide 
solutions of sodium and the metal is a difficult operation, for, 
owing to the separation of sulphur at Ihi anode and its re-solu- 
tion in the electrolyte, the metal deposited at the kathode has 
a strong tendency to enter again into solution Izart and 
Thomas have recently been investigating this phenomenon, and 
have found that the difficulty can be overcome by using a 
diaphragm type of cell. Some details of their experiments are 
given in the ZcUs f, Elcktrochemie of September II The 
solution of polysulphide is placed in the katnode compartment, 
and a solution of sodium hydrate is used in the anode 
compartment of the cell. The conductivity of the electrolyte 
can be increased by Lhe addition of ammonium salts. On pass¬ 
ing an electric current Lhrough such a cell, sulphur separates at 
the anode, but dissolves in the sodium hydrate solution with 
liberation of oxygen At the kathode, antimony is deposited, 
and there would appear to be no limit to the thickness of the 
deposit which can be obtained under these conditions. The 
process is about to be tried upon an industrial scale at Cassagnac, 
in France, and the results obtained will be awaited with 
interest Up to the present time, the only electrolytic process 
for the separation of antimony which has been worked upon a 
large scale is that of Siemens and Halske, but no details of 
Lhe plant at Banya, in Hungary, have been published, and it is 
possible that the results have been less satisfactory than the 
patentees hoped 


A NEW JOURNAL FOR GENERAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 1 

'THE multiplication of journals devoted to particular aspects 

*■ of Lhe various branches of a science, although indicating 
the vigorous growLh of the last decade, is not without its dis¬ 
advantages ; it tends to accentuate those subdivisions of the 
subject which specialisation must of necessity bring about. Id 
this respect it is refreshing to realise that the particular 
periodical now under review aims rather at the consolidation 
than at the further separation of the different aspects of physio¬ 
logical knowledge, in this and in other respects it is a new 
departure and as such merits special recognition This will be 
apparent to anyone who reads the excellent introduction with 
which Lhe editor, Prof Verworn, has prefaced Lhe first number 
of Lhe new venture and which, apart from its delightful literary 
style, is well worth perusal since it is more comprehensive than 
the majority of such utterances , 11 forms, indeed, in itself a 
noteworthy and suggestive contribution to contemporary 
physiological literature. Of the many different points which 
are dealt with in this editorial, only those can be referred to here 
which have a direct bearing upon the scope and conduct of the 
Zeitschnft fur allgcmemc Physiologic. The phrase 11 General 
Physiology ’ has been made familiar through Prof Verworn’s 
masterly treatise upon the subject, but as this very treatise 
appears to have given rise to some misconceptions as to the mean¬ 
ing of the terms, the editor now defines the position with more 
precision. General physiology is regarded by Prof Verworn to be 
Lhe science which deals with the objective phenomena of living 
things in so far as they are common to all or to lar^e groups of 
organisms. It is noLeworlhy that the qualification indicated by 
Lhe word 11 objective J ’ has been introduced ; Lhe reason for this 
introduction appears to be the desire of the editor to make it 
clear that in his opinion physical and chemical changes are the 
only data which can be properly considered to constitute the 
subject-matter of physiology. His affirmation of this view is 
particularly salutary at the present time owing to the confusion 
which exists as to the relation of physiology to psychology, 
and the modern tendency to blur our sharpness of view in 
regard to the former subject by reviving the vualUtic views of 
the past Prof. Verworn regards with disfavour the intrusion 
of such idealistic conceptions as have been made familiar by 
the exponents of 11 neovitalism, 11 and accordingly he limits the 
subject-matter of general physiology. He also advocates a 
more exact phraseology in connection with physiological pro¬ 
cesses which have been hitherto described by a terminology 
belonging to psychology. The use of such terms is undoubtedly 

1 ZtiUcki tfi far allgtntetHt Physio lag it Heraiugegeben von Dr. Mu 
Verworn Enter Band. Entes Heft. Pp iaB + an. (Jena l Gbitav 
Fischer, 1902 ) Preis Mk 24, 
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extremely misleading; it is difficult, for instance, to dissociate 
those physiological processes which are generally described as 
“ Voluntaryfrom naving a physiological connection with 
11 volition, and yet with volition as such physiology itself can 
have no dealings In the opinion of the writer of the present 
review. Prof, Verworn is to be congratulated upon Lhe firm 
attitude which he has taken and upon his timely attempt to 
demarcate the scientific frontier of his subject. 

In the editorial preface reference is also made to a mis¬ 
conception which appears to be rather widespread, and is 
fundamental as regards clear definition of the subject, this is the 
tendency to regard general physiology as identical with wlmL has 
been called comparative physiology The latter phrase 15 un¬ 
doubtedly a wholesome protest against the restriction as to 
experimental material which pervades a large section oF physio¬ 
logical work, and which causes generalisations to be drawn from 
phenomena observed only 11] a few vertebrates—the frog, the 
rabbit, cat, dog and monkey But comparative physiology as 
the appropriate vts-t) vis for the extensive science of comparative 
anatomy cannot at present be said to exist at all; on the other 
hand, there is a considerable and rapidly accumulating mass of 
material for general physiology in Lhe sense in which this phrase 
is used by Prof. Verworn It is true that both studies postulate 
investigations carried out upon an extensive range of living 
material; there is, however, a very real distinction between 
them related to the end for which the study is undertaken. If 
this is directed so as to ascertain the phenomena exhibited by a 
particular animal as such, then It fitly forms part of comparative 

f ihysiology , but ll it is undertaken with the object of throwing 
lght upon analogous phenomena existing throughout widespread 
groups of organisms, then it can be more appropriately described 
as pertaining to general physiology In this latter case the object 
of study is selected because it exhibits some particular physio 
logical process in an especially striking way or under especially 
modified conditions The distinction will no doubt break down 
as our knowledge widens and a real comparative physiology 
comes into being, but at present it appears to be boLh sound 
and useful In illustration of such practical utility the writer 
of Lhis article draws attention to investigations upon the 
phenomena exhibited by the electrical organs of fishes ; these 
have been undertaken by physiologists in order to throw light 
upon the electrical changes present in such excitable tissues as 
muscles, nerves, &c ; it is a mere incident that they also con 
tribute towards our knowledge of the life-history of particular 
forms of fish In this connection it is desirable to explain that 
the editor is particularly careful to guard against giving the im- 
preasion that he attaches particular value to Lhe study of the 
simplest forms of life , these arc extremely suitable objects of 
study for particular purposes, but he rightly ridicules the notion 
of Lherc being any special virtue in a " Protistenphysiologie ” 

It will be clear from the above review that a very wide scope 
is given to the possible subject-matter of the new journal, H 
includes a wealth of material if only in investigations upon all 
the excitable tissues both animal and vegetable The editor’s 
hope is to bring together, by means of the Za(s,hrift, widely 
scattered researches upon most diverse objects, which will, 
however, all be linked through their authors’ aims and points of 
view ; the whole assemblage will thus have a direct bearing in 
regard to those large problems of the existence of which every 
physiologist is aware 

In order to encourage the advance of physiology along these 
lines, Prof Verworn announces his intention of giving Lhe new 
journal an international character, partly by publishing at the 
end of each number reviews of such researches appearing in 
various existing periodicals as come within the scope of the 
subject, but mainly by undertaking to print communications in 
any one of the languages made official at the Physiological 
Congress held last year in Turin There are at present very 
few journals in which physiological communications, whether 
German, French, English or Italian, can appear; a physiological 
Zeiischn/t of this cosmopolitan character will prove to be a real 
boon, and will, if successful, bring into touch workers of dif¬ 
ferent nationalities in a way which must he most beneficial for 
Lhe advance of their science. 

Space will not permit any extended reference to the researches 
contained in the first number of the new journal; it may, how¬ 
ever, be said that as regards importance and varied interest they 
are excellent, and that Prof Verworn is to be congratulated 
upon the subject-matter of his first volume. The communications 
include the following original publications :—"Zur Kenntnis der 
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Narkose,” Hans Winterslein , "Neue Versuche zur Physiologie 
der Befruchtung,” E von Dungern ; “ Ueber die Rcakuon des 
Blutserums der Wirbeltiere und die Reaklion der lebendigen 
Substanz im allgemeinen,” H Friedenthal , “ Inaniiionser:*- 
cheinungen der Zelle,” H Wallengrcn 

There is, further, an article by Prof. Boruttau upon the older 
and the more modern conceptions as lo Lhe causation of nerve 
conduction, and reviews of various contributions to contemporary 
physiological and biological literature by a number of competent 
reviewers The journal is well printed, and such pliles as are 
present in this first volume are quite salisfactory It is to be 
hoped that English contributions to general physiology may 
appear in some of the succeeding numbers , in the meantime, 
Prof Verworn has the hearty good wishes of many English 
physiologists for the success of his undertaking F (1 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WE A THE R-S HOOTING . 

TF anyone wishes to learn the history of the subject of the 
A effect of gun firing on weather, he cannot do better than con¬ 
sult a most interesting and complete history, which lias recently 
appeared as a publication 0/ the Central Anstull for Meteor¬ 
ology and Earth’s Magnetism (year 1902, vol xxxix., Vienna). 
The abuve-mentioned history is only one of several valuable 
articles contributed to this volume, all of which are connected 
with the same subjecL. In fact, the publication is an account 
of the international conference for experts on weather-shooting 
which look place in July last at Graz It may be news to many 
people to learn that already three international and one Italian 
congresses have lieen held, and that anyone who wis interested 
in lhe subject could have attended 

The congress in question was summoned lo give, if possible*, 
definite answers to two dehnite questions, namely, (l) Is 
wcather-shooLing effective or not/* (2) If no final judgment 
can be given, what should be done In fuLure and bow should one 
proceed ? In order Lo prepare those interested and about to 
attend the conference, three monographs were published and dis¬ 
tributed a fori night beforehand, bringing together the whole 
history of the subject up lo that lime ; the methods, appa¬ 
ratus and arrangements of modern weather-shooting , and 
lastly, the criteria for judging the effect of weather shooting and 
the application of the same to the numerous “ effects ” and 11 non* 
effects 11 as reported in previous congresses and publications. 
Each of these are printed m the present volume and are valuable 
contributions to the subject 

It would take Loo long to enter deeply mlo the details of the 
numerous meetings and discussions at the conference itself 
Ii is of interest to state, however, that Lhe distinguished 
dirertor of the Vienna Central Anslalt of Meteorology and 
Earth’s Magnetism, Herr Unfrath Prof Dr Pirnter, was 
general reporter Vo the congress, and that at the end of the 
volume he sums up the conclusions of the conference The first 
result, as he stales, was that lhe eflcct of weather-shooting, 
based on expert evidence, appears nut only—as lhe over 
whelming majority of the opinions of experts showed—as 
doubtful, but as most doubtful and, indeed, improbable when 
all circumstances and different weights of opinions are con¬ 
sidered 

The second main result, restricting ourselves only to two, 
was that the firing should iijt as yet be given up, but con¬ 
tinued until it be proved that it has not the desired effect. 
It may be mentioned in conclusion that this publication is a 
model of what such a report should lie, and those who have 
taken part in it are to be congratulated on the successful result 
of their labours 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxi ORD.— A Statement of the needs of the University has 
been circulated by the Vice Chancellor among members of con¬ 
gregation. Applied mechanics is one of the subjects for which 
an addiuonal professorship 15 asked Better endowment is 
asked for the professorship of human anatomy, the readership 
in pathology, the Sibthorpian professorship of rural economy 
(now suspended), the chairs of geology, zoology, physics and 
expenmental philosophy, and the curatorship of the PiU-Rivers 
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Museum A large extension of the system of readership* and 
lectureships is asked Tor in natural science, archeology and 
other subjects. The necessity of instituting and maintaining a 
laboratory for experimental research in the field of psychology 
is urged by several professors The urgent needs of the Uni¬ 
versity Museum, the Botanic Garden, tne University Observa- 
toiy and other departments of science at the present time in 
volve a capital expenditure of about 30,000/ and an annual 
expenditure or 30^0/. 

Oamhhidub. — Mr. L. Doncaster and Mr V. J Woolley, of 
King’s College, have been awarded Walungham medals for 
their researches in biology Mr Doncaster wrote on hybridis¬ 
ation, Mr Woolley on the effect upon a nerve of strong 
interrupted induced currents, 

Twenty-three entrance scholarships and exhibitions in natural 
science have been awarded at the recent examinations held hy 
ten colleges. For classics fifty-one awards were made, for 
mathematics thirty-seven, and for modern languages six 


Dr Charles Porter, of the Public Health Hospital, 
Leith, has been appointed demonstrator in bacteriology at 
University College, Sheffield 

Dr. G S- Parkin summarises in the Times the results of 
inquiry made at Oxford on behalf of the trustees of the Rhodes 
scholarship scheme to ascertain the conditions on which 
scholars will be admitted to the University and also the willing¬ 
ness of the individual colleges to receive the men selected 
Almost all the colleges have already expressed their willingness 
to receive a certain number of the scholars annually. The 
minimum standard of admission to be kept in view by the 
trustees in making their selections is the ability to pass Respon- 
aions. Dr. Paikin adds-—“As much weighty evidence has 
been placed before the trustees to show thar in parts of the 
United States, and in many of the colonies, it was felt that the 
bequest would be made more useful and effective if scholars 
were accepted for post-graduate and research work, as well as 
for merely under graduate standing, the colleges were asked to 
state their preference in this particular The replies were 
varied—some colleges inclining distinctly towards men pre¬ 
pared for advanced study, if within moderate age limits— 
while some are ready to take in scholars of both classes ” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Journal of Botany, December.—The article on a new 
Senecio hybrid, by Mr. Burbldge and Mr Colpan, refers to a 
form found at Sorrfento, Ireland, which is intermediate m 
character between the common ragwort, Senecio /acobasa , and an 
introduced species, Senecio cineraria. Besides the illustrations, 
which do not furnish very definite proof, the authors bring for¬ 
ward more convincing evidence in favour of their view.—The 
notes published by Mr. Spencer Moore refer to Salvia Russe/ln, 
two species of Barlena and a recently founded species of Am- 
phoranthus,— Mr C. E. Salmon records the finding of Althaea 
hirsuta near Reigate and discusses the possibility of the plant 
being a native or an alien.—Mr. Wheldon and Mr A. Wilson 
give the localities of some mosses and hepatics whieh have been 
discovered in west Lancashire since their previous list, published 
in 1901.—A list of Shropshire Sphagna is compiled by Mr. W. P. 
Hamilton,—The revised catalogue of British Marine Algx, 
with localities, compiled by Mr Batters, is concluded in this 
number 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, December n, 1902.—Abnormal Changes in 
«pme Lines in the Spectrum of Lithium. By Hugh RamafS, 
&A., St, John s College, Cambridge, Communicated by Prof. 
G. D. Liveing, FRS. 

The author has found . that the wave-length* of the lines ' 
belonging to the principal and the second subordinate aeries in ' 
the oxyhydrogen flam* spectrum of lithium agree closely with 
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those given by Ka) ser and Runge for the lines In the Are *p&f iiftn, 
but, excepting the orange line, there are considerable differences 
between the lines of the first subordinate senes, Beginning with 
the orange lino and proceeding to the oLhers in order, the 
differences found were o 07, 070, o 49, O'jg and 0 28 unit, 
the wave-lengths of the flame lines being the greater. In view 
of these differences, the author examined the arc spectrum in an 
arc struck in air and in another enclosed in a magnesia brick ; the 
spectra of different parts of the outer flame and of the inner core 
of the arc were studied He also examined ihe spark spectra 
with and without a Leyden jar in the secondary circuit. The 
conclusions are that the lines in the principal series appear to 
broaden and reverse normally The lines in the second 
subordinate senes do not reverse, but they broaden towards the 
less refrangible end of the spectrum and become diffuse on that 
side The first line in the first subordinate senes, A 6103 84, 
broadens and reverses almost normally The other lines in that 
series broaden more rapidly on the more refrangible side than on 
the other The inner core of intense arcs, and the parts near 
the negative poles of weak arcs and sparks, give abroad reversed 
line with its centre about A 4602 4, whilst the part near the 
positive poles in weak arcs, and the flame of the arc, give a 
sharp bright line, A 4603 07, coincident with the lines in tin 
spectra of the oxyhydrogen flame and uncondensed spark, The 
wave lengths hitherto recorded for these diffuse lines wruld 
appear to be those of abnormal lines , the true lines are the 
sharp bright ones which occur, without complication, in the 
spectrum of lithium in the oxyhydrogen flame 

Entomological Soeiely,December 3, 1902 — Canon Fowler, 
president, in the chair.—Mr H W Andrews exhibited a 
male specimen of Thertoplettes luctdus, from Chattenden, 
July, 1902 Colonel Yerbury took several females of this 
species at Nethy Budge, N B , in 1900, but there appears 
to be no record of the capture of the male He also ex¬ 
hibited a male Platychtrus site tie us and a female Aficrodan 
dn>tus from Elrham and Shoreham (Kent) respectively , and 
three small dark examples of Sytphus baltcatus , taken near 
Brockenhurst, where the form was not uncommon, in October, 
1902. — Mr M, Burr exhibited two species of Phylhum from 
Ceylon, sent by Mr Green, P bioculatum , Gray ( = e?unfohum 
Ifann , and scythe Gray), which produces the flanged ova and is 
the commoner of the two, and r athanysus , Wrstw., a scarce 
species with the less ornate ovum. — Mr A J Chi tty exhibited 
a box of insects, taken, between September 22 and October 7 
last, from a decayed fence chiefly constructed of birch. The 
exhibit comprised about a hundred species, of which seventy- 
nine or eighty were Coleoptera. Four species of beetles 
mimicked the surroundings of lichen-covered bark, and one, 
Acallts tnbatus, resembled buds.—Mr R, Ad lain exhibited a 
hybrid Aefema bilunaria x S tetralunana , together with 
spring and summer examples of both species for comparison. 
The hybrid presented some of the markings of each of Us 
parents, the crescentic blotch at the apex of ihe fore-wings and 
the band on the hmd-wings closely following tetralunana , but 
no trace of the dark spot usually so distinct on each of Lhe 
wings of that species, especially in the summer emergence, was 
visible, while the 11 second line 1 ' of the fore wings clostly 
followed bilunana In colour it more nearly resembled that of 
the summer brood of tetralunana. 

Geological Society, December 3,1902.—Prof. C Lapworth, 
F R.S., president, in the chair —On some well-sections in 
Suffolk, by Mr. William Whltakwr, F. R,S Notes of thirty-one 
new wells have accumulated since 1895, some of then* giving 
results which could not have been expected. A trial-boring lor 
the Woodbridge Waterworks Company gave a depth of 133^ 
feet down to Eocene beds, and a thickness of Crag about double 
of any before observed in the neighbourhood. The author is 
not satisfied with any of Lhe explanations which have been sug¬ 
gested. Two borings at Lowestoft show that Crag extends to 
a depth of 240 feet in one case and more than 200 feet in another, 
confirming estimates of Mr. Harmer and Mr, Clement Reid 
In one of these, Chalk was reached at 473 feet. Three 01 her 
wells in the neighbourhood confirm the great depth of the newer 
Tertiary strata. Section* are also given from Lhe following 
places ■—Boulge, Hfrcham Street, Ipswich (corroborating lhe 
evidence for a deep channel filled witn Drift given by the section 
u St. Peter's Quay, New MiU), Shotley, Staosfield and Brettem 
ham Park. The last shows the greatest thickness of Drift rec^idfetf 
in the county, namely, 112 feeL—The cellular magnesian 
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limestone of Durham, by Mr George Abbott. Tne Permian 
Limestone covers about 1} square miles near Sunderland ; it 
alternates with beds t>f marl containing concretionary limestone 
balls, and attains a thickness of 65 feet or so. The cellular 
limestones frequently contain more than g7 per cent of calcium 
carbonate Magnesium carbonate occupies the interspaces or 
41 cells” of this limestone, and also the spaces between the 
balls. The patterns met with in it can be arranged into two 
chief classes, conveniently termed honeycomb and coralloid, 
each with two varieties, both classes have begun with either 
parallel or divergent systems of rods. The second stage is 
the development of nodes at regular distances on neighbouring 
rods, and these in the third stage, by lateral growth, become 
bands. Finally, in the fourth stage the interspaces become filled 
up The upper beds are usually the most nearly solid In the 
coralloid class, the nodes and bands are smaller and more 
numerous than in the honeycomb class In both dasseb, tubes 
are frequently formed The rods have generally grown down¬ 
wards, but upward and lateral growth is common 

Anthropological Institute, December q, 1902 —Dr, A C. 
Haddon, F R S , in the chair —Mr C Lumholti, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, read a paper on 
the symbolism in art of the Iluichol Indians of Mexico —Messrs 
Nelson Annandale and H C Robinson read a paper on some 
results of an expedition Lo the Malay Peninsula The paper 
described the disLncls which were visited by the authors, the 
investigations undertaken and the material obtained I The 
*\vihsed tribes are as follow .—(1) Malays and Siamese of the 
district between Smifora and Jambu Physical differences 
between the two are slight or absent , there is evidence of an 
admixture of aboriginal blood, though the aborigines are now 
practically extinct in the district Two distinct physical types are 
lobe recognised, but neither can be associated with one people or 
the other Mohammedan and Buddhist customs were noted The 
amusements, opium-smnking, diseases and modes of burial were 
described (2) The South Perak Malays are distinct from the 
people of Patani, their standards of civilisation more occidental, 
but their race is non-persisteni, being swamped by immigration 

(3) In Selangor there is no long-established Malay population 

(4) The Samsams 0} Tumg are identical wiLh or nearly related 

10 the Malays of Upper Perak, but certain physical differences 
from the Malays of South Perak were noted, and their language, 
religion and weapons were described IT The savage tribes arc 
the following - (5) Sealants. Their distribution, social status, 

physical characters and mode of life were described (6) Sakais 
Their distribution and relationship to Semangs were noted, and 
their mode of life, exLernal relations and buna] customs 
(7) Oran^Laut Kappir of Tiang Their possible relationships 
were discussed, with their dialect, religion and customs 

Omihuijue 

Philosophical Society, November 24, 1902.-—Dr Raker, 
president, in the chair —The origin of the thoroughbred horse, 
by Prof. Ridvaway (see p. 187) —Note on the resolution of com¬ 
pound characters by cross breeding, by Mr W. Batoion. In 
this note, the case of resolution of character recorded by do Vries 
(" Muutionsthcorie,*' Lief iv p 196)15 discussed A red Antir¬ 
rhinum crossed witha white gave hybrids which on self-fertilisation 
gave four forms in numbers suggesting the ratio 9 3 3 1 

These results are treated by de Vries as phenomena of "di- 
hybridisation," but fn the present communication it is puinted 
out that the facts so far do not preclude an apparently simpler 
account.—Notes on rearing the later stages of echinoid larva;, by 
Mr. L Donoaitor. The difficulties which workers at echinoid 
development have met with in rearing the larvie were pointed 
out, and the methods used by MacBnde and others were 
described. At Naples in the spring and summer of 1902, it was 
found possible Lo rear larva: of Strongylexentrotus hvidus } 
Echinus mtcrotuberculatus and their hybrids beyond the meta¬ 
morphosis Without using either a plunger or specially large jars, 
The lame were kept in four litre jars, and supplied about five 
tunes a week with fresh sea-water taken several kilometres from 
life coast The larvae usually developed healthily and metamor- 
p|i0ied about thirty days after the fertilisation of Lhe eggs. Other 
species, such as Sphaertchmus granularts } however, could not be 
iq&ictd to develop by* these means The hybrid urchins lived for 
on}y a few days after the metamorphosis, but those of Stropgylo- 
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centrolu* were kept in some cases for a month, but did not change 
greatly during that time The later larva? and young urchins of 
the two ispecies mentioned resembled one another very closely — 
(1) On the Galois theory of differential equations ) (2) On the 
structure of continuous groups, by the president —Note on spon¬ 
taneous ionisation in air at different temperatures and pressures, 
by Mr J Patterson. The object of the experiment was to find, if 
possible, Lhe cause of lhe so-called spontaneous ionisation in air. 
To measure the spontaneous ionisation at different temperatures, 
the air was contained in an insulated iron cylinder containing 
about thirteen litres, and the rate of leak was measured between 
the walls of the vessel and an insulated electrode This elec¬ 
trode was connected to one pan of quadrants of a very delicate 
electrometer and the rate of leak observed The experiments 
showed that from the temperature of the room (io u G ) Lo 
about 500° C the current through the gas was constant, the air in 
Lhe cylinder being at atmoaphenc pressure throughout the investi¬ 
gation To measure lhe ionisation at different pressures, the 
same cylinder and electrode were used The joints were made 
air-tight with sealing-wax and the air filtered through glass 
wool The results showed that down to a pressure of aboul 
\ almo^ the current through the gas was independent of tlie 
pressure and lint for pressure below 90 mm of mercury the 
ionisation was proportional to the pressure Using Lhe value 
6^10 10 for e, tne charge on an ion, the number of ions 
produced per c c per sec was about 30 The results oT the 
experiments indicaic that the “ spontaneous ionisation " is really 
due to easily absorbed radiation from the walls of the vessel.— 
Note on the behaviour of a potassium amalgam kathode in a 
vacuum tube, by Mr T Lyman, 

MaNi HESIY'H 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Decemljer 16, 1902 
—Mr Charles Bailey, president, in the chair—Mr h rank 
Southern and Dr Charles II Loee exhibited some Japanese 
magic mirrors —Mr R W Ellison exhibited a senes of eggs 
of the common guillornot (Una hoiL), showing greaL variety in 
coloration and design ol markings, eggs of various chides of 
green, blue, yellow, brown and red being prominent —Mr. 
C E Btromoyor read a paper on Lhe graphic computation of 
lenses, in which he described a simple method of computing 
oblique rays of light which do not cross Llie optic axis of a lens 
system —Mr A Adamson read a paper on a simple form of 
vernier microscope The apparatus is specially devised to suit 
the elementary student in a physical laboratory who is familiar 
with the use of the vernier and who wishes to calibrate or 
determine the bore of a glass tube by measuring the length of a 
mercury thread within it 

Paius 

Academy of Sciences, December 22, 1902 -M, Bouquet 
| de la Gryc in the chair. —The proaldent delivered his annual 
address —The prizes offered for the year 1902 were awarded 
as follows .—In gcomelry, the subject proposed for the Grand 
Prize was Lo impiove in an important point the application of 
the theory of continuous groups to the theory of partial differ¬ 
ential equations, the memoir crowned being that of M. Ernest 
Vessiot, M Jean le Roux reviving a very honourable mention , 
the Borditl Prize is not awarded, M de Tannenberg receiving 
an honourable mention for perfecting the theory of surfaces 
applicable to Lhe paraboloid of revolution, the Francccur 
Prize 13 awarded to M. Enule Lemoine for the whole of his 
works on geometry, and the Poncelet Prize Lo M Maurice 
d’Ocagne for his works on nomography In mechanics, the 
Extraordinary Prize of booo francs is divided between M 
Komazotti and M Dnencourt, M. Hartmann receiving a 
Montyon Prize, for his experiments < n the production of 
the lines of slipping on the surface of elastic bodies 

due to their deformation, and M Renard the Plumey 
Prize, for the whole of his works. In astronomy, the 

Pierre Guzman Prize is not awarded, the Lalande Prize 
falling to M. Tripled, the Valz Prize to M Hartivig, 
the Damoiseau Prize to M, Gaillot, for his study of 
the theory of the motion of Saturn, the Janssen gold medal to 
M. le Comte Aymar de la Baume-Pluvinel, an encouragement 
and a Janssen medal being accorded to M. Jean Binot. In 
geography and navigation, tne Binoux Prize is divided between 
MM. Claude, Marcel Monnier and Delpcuch In physics, the 
Hubert Prize is awarded to M C F. Gmlb&rt, for hU work 
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entitled " Lea g^o^nteura d'^lectrieili i I’Eiipotillon de 1900." 
tn statistics, the Mcmtyon Prize Is divided equally betvyeep 
M< F. Bor das, for a statistical study or the mortality in infants 
due to gastro-enteritis, and M H. Duchaussoy, for a memoir on 
the meteorological observations of Victor and Camille Chan don 
de Montdidier, exceptionally honourable mentions being ac¬ 
corded to M. Liltard p for nis work on the population of the 
Vosges, M. Paul Disl&re, for r hia memoir on colonisation, 
and M Peyroux, for a study of (he causes of the 
depopulation of Elbeuf, mentions being accorded to 
M. R. Leroy, for a contribution to the study of alcoholispi in 
Normandy, M L Mayet, for memoirs on the distribution of 
goitre in France and statistics of alcoholism, and to MM 
Passerat and Trousseau. In chemistry, M. Rosenstiehl receives 
the Jecker Prize, for the whole of his works, especially those 
bearing on organic chemistry. In mineralogy and geology/M, 
de Grossouvre receives Lhe Fontannes Prize, for nis work in ' 
the held of paleontology. In physical geography, the Gay 
Prize is awarded to M Berthaut, for his historical studies on 
the cartography of France. In botany, Mr, Roland Thaxter 
receives the Desmazitres Prize, for his studies on the parasitic 
fungi of American insects, and M. Vuillemin the Montagne 
Prize, for his memoirs on the morphology and biology of fungi 
In anatomy and zoology, the Savigny and Vaillant Prizes are not 
awarded, the Thore Prize falling to M R de Sincty. In medi¬ 
cine and surgery, Montyon Prizes are accorded to M, J 
Dejenne, for his memoir on the semiology of Lhe nervous 
system, to M G. H Roger, for his work on infectious diseases, 
and to M. P. Ravaut, for a memoir on the cytodiagnosis of 
pleurisy, MM Commenge, Comby and Guillemonat receiving 
mentions, and MM. E Bodin, V. Griffon, E. Fournier, C 
Gu 4 nn and Cassatt citations. The Barbier Prize is divided 
between M Giimbert, for his work in chemical biology, 
bacteriology and hygiene, and M. Le Dentri, for a clinical 
statistical study of cancer of the breast. M. Ed Imbeaux 
receives the arrears of the Hrtant Prize, M G Loisel the Godard 
Prize, for his notes and memoirs relating to the histogenesis and 
physiology of the male sexual elements in birds, M Pierre 
Lereboullet the Bellion Prize, for his work on cirrhosis of the 
liver, M. A Clerc the Mege Prize, for a study of some soluble 
ferments in blood serum, and M Triaire the Baron Larrey 
Trize, for his biography of D Larrey, a very honourable 
mention being accorded to M Romary, the Lallemand Prize 
being divided between Mile Pompilian and M. Hauser. 
In physiology, the Mont) on Prize in experimental physiology 
is not awarded, M Pierre Bonnier receiving the Philipeaux 
Prize, for memoirs on onentation and sense of altitude, M. Paul 
Marchal the Serres Prize, for his researches on the development 
of the parasitic Hymenoptera, M J. Tissotthe Pourat Prize, for 
a comparative Btudy of the mechanism of respiraiion in mammals, 
and M H Blondel de Joigny the Martin-Damourcite Frize, 
for his work on the pathogeny and prophylaxis ol myopia. Of 
the General Prizes, the Lavoisier medal ib awarded to M. 
Stanislas Cannizzaro. In accordance with the decision of the 
Academy to award a certain number of Berthelot medals to 
those obtaining mizes in the sections of chemistry and physics, 
MM Rusenslien), Minet, Clerc, Imbeaux, Bordas, Disl^re, 
Peyroux, Grimbeit, Gngnard, Fosse and Marquis, and Mme 
Curie receive Berthelot medals The Morlyon Prize (un* 
healthy trades) is awarded to M Claude Jk^cher, for a 
report on the methods for the mechanical mnufacture of 
bottles, the Wilde Prize to M Schulof, for his work 
on comets and shooting stars, the Tchihatchef Prize to 
Dr. Sven Hedin, for his scientific explorations in Central Asia, 
the Delalande-Gucrmeau Prize to M. Gonnessiat, for his work 
in connection with the geodetic expedition to the equator, the 
Jdrome Pond Prize to M. Andr 4 Tournouer, for his explorations 
in Patagonia, the Houllevigue Prize to M. Teisserenc de Bort, 
for his researches on the state of the atmosphere at high alti¬ 
tudes, the Grgner Priie to Mme. Curie, for ner work on radio¬ 
active bodies, and the Trdmont Prize to M. Fremont, Lhe 
Saintour Prize being divided between M Riquier, for his work 
on the integration of partial differential equations, and M. 
Adolphe Minet, for his researches on the electrolytic production 
of aluminium, and the Cahours Prize .between MM. Fosse, 
Grignard and Marquis. The prize' founded by Mme. U 
Marquise de Laplace is given to M. Aubrun, that founded by 
M. t£lix Rivot being divided between MM. Aubrun, Niewen- 
glowiki, Barrillon and B6n6tit. 
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FIRE PREVENTION. 

Facts on Fire Prevention . Edited by Edwin O. Sachs. 

, 2 Vols, Vol i., pp xxvi.i +219; vol. u., pp. vi + 226. 

(London: Batsford, 1902.) 

HERE is so much solid matter in these works and 
such an amount of detail beyond the scope of an 
ordinary review that at first sight it seems difficult to 
summarise the whole ; but an effort may be made to 
bring out the essential points sufficiently to indicate the 
general purport of the important subject dealt with in the 
445 pages and the numerous illustrations contained m 
the two volumes under notice 

The principle adopted by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee is to give actual results of a number of 
practical investigations into materials and systems of 
construction, without commenting on or recommending 
any individual material or method, leaving entirely to 
those interested in" buildings to judge for themselves as 
to how far such materials or methods accord with their 
individual requirements or specific works 

Of this principle as here enunciated almost in the Com¬ 
mittee's own words, enLire approval may be accorded , but 
when they go on to add that the adoption nf remedies for 
existing defects can only be attained by the aid of 
legislation, meaning, of course, additional legislation, a 
totally new subject comes under consideration, on which 
it is necessary to join issue. 

A careful study of the existing building laws, at least 
in London, goes to show that what is warned is not so 
much new legislation as the faithful, firm, honourable 
and scrupulous execution of the present laws. 

In short, it comes to this. The laws have been care¬ 
fully thought out and, though not perfect, are quite 
sufficiently clear to justify responsible public bodies m 
carrying them out with strictness ; but the responsible 
bodies are timid, not to say cowardly or worse, and the 
result is that everyone who chooses to fly in the face of 
the legal ordinances obtains some sympathetic approval 
from the general public and, what is much more un¬ 
fortunate, occasional specific support from certain 
members of the public body charged with the duty of 
carrying out the orders of the legislature. 

One of the most extraordinary and discreditable 
characteristics df our time is that every public body from 
the highest to the lowest now seems to contain a few 
members whose boast it is to oppose in every possible 
way the known intentions of the legislature, even in the 
special matters which the legislature has delegated to 
Iheir charge. 

This may seem to be a digression from the subject, but 
a brief explanation may be offered. 

In America, the building laws are absolutely perfect 
Even the Code Napofeon, the most complete of all, and, 
in fact, the model of all, was not more perfect, if there 
can be degrees in perfection, and yet in America, 
with an expenditure on fire appliances unparalleled else¬ 
where, the losses by fire are so heavy as to bring fire- 
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insurance companies almost to despair and outlying 
communities occasionally to rum. 

It is not too much to hope that the time is coming 
when we can look with confidence and satisfaction to the 
honourable and rigid execution of our existing laws—in 
short, to the honesty and courage of those responsible 
for carrying out the duties which they have undertaken 

This is a point on which it is necessary to express a 
disagreement from the views of the British Fire Preven¬ 
tion Committee. 

The Committee says that the Building Act of the 
Metropolis requires material revision and that oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to restrict change of purpose in 
buildings from that for which they were originally con¬ 
structed ; but to a thoughtful and experienced reader of 
the existing laws, it would appear that all such subjects 
have been sufficiently dealt with, and that it only requires 
honest and straightforward action on the part of the 
executive to carry out the undoubted intentions of the 
legislature 

This seems to be the great difficulty, the only real 
difficulty, at the present time, but it is very serious 

Consideration for interested individuals appears to be 
greater than consideration for communities, and all the 
weaker members of public bodies seem to lean towards 
concessions and immunities, although their position and 
sworn acceptance of duty to carry out existing laws 
admit of no mitigation or modification 

If ever there are found men in this country, as it may 
be assumed there will be in time, determined to carry 
out faithfully and rigidly the laws under which they are 
embodied, a great change will be observed ; until then 
we must wait and hope, but we do hope with confidence.' 

The practical methods of testing building materials 
and modes of construction adopted by this Committee 
are most complete, and the results are consequently 
trustworthy. 

In “Facts on Fire Prevention,” it is stated that for the 
reduction of loss by fire two remedies are to be found— 
one, better huilding construction, the other, more efficient 
methods of extinguishing fires—and with the latter the 
present work is stated "to have nothing to do on this 
occasion/' a wise limitation on the part of those con¬ 
cerned, as it is highly improbable, indeed almost im¬ 
possible, that they can have had experience in the difficult 
business of extinguishing conflagrations. 

The following tests are selected from the very large 
number detailed in the books ■ — 

11 A Floor of Solid Wood Reams . 
f 1 Object of Test 

“ To record the effect of a smouldering fire of twenty 
minutes' duration at a temperature not exceeding 500* F., 
followed by a fierce fire of one hour gradually increasing 
to a temperature of 2000° F., followed suddenly by the 
application of a stream of water for five minutes and the 
consequent rapid cooling. 

“The area of the floor was 100 or 10 x 10 superficial 
feet, pnd it was loaded with aolbs. to the square foot. 

“ Summary of Effect . 

! “ The under surface of the wood beams was charred to 

.an average depth of two inches, but beyond this no 
‘damage was done.” 
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This was a very instructive test, and another making 
a comparison between doors of different material and 
construction gives some important results :— 

11 A Wood Door covered with Tinned Steel Plates. 

" An Iron-framed and Panelled Door. 

11 Object of Test , 

“To record the effect of a fierce fire or one hour 
gradually increasing to a temperature of 2000° F., followed 
suddenly by the application for five minutes of a stream 
of water and consequent rapid cooling. 

“The door-openings were approximately 3ft. 9m, by 
7ft. 3in., and the doors hung to open inwards—that 19 
towards the fire. 

“ Summary of Effect. 

u The wood door covered with tinned steel plates re¬ 
mained in position, but was much buckled and bulged, 
and the upper part gradually inclined inwards to a con¬ 
siderable extent, permitting the passage of flame. The 
first spurt of flame over the top of the door was seen 
after five minutes. 

“The iron-framed and panelled door remained in 
position, but became red hot, buckled and warped con¬ 
siderably together with its rebated frame. The upper 
corner on the lock aide gradually inclined inwards to a 
considerable extent, permitting the passage of flame. 
The first spurt of flame was seen after twenty minutes.” 

The two volumes under consideration contain the 
following numbers of tests, all of the same elaborate 
kind as the two selected for quotation, and with excellent 
illustrations showing the construction of the objects 
tested and the appearance presented after the tests .— 
Floors 11, ceilings 2, partitions n, materials 1, 
doors 23, glazing 8, fire-curtains 3, making in all 59. 

The Fire Prevention Committee intimates that 

“In order to ensure the steady continuation and 
development of its investigations, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that it should receive every possible support from 
public authorities, learned societies, the professions 
interested, and above all from that great community of 
industrial firms primarily affected by fire.” 

It may be hoped that this kind of support will in some 
manner be afforded, but it has to be remembered that 
the kind of bodies appealed to can never be expected to 
move quickly and that some interference on their part 
would be inevitable ; so that on the whole it may be 
doubted whether it would have been possible for the 
Committee within the space of five years, which it gives 
as the period of its existence, to provide the large amount 
of information contained in these volumes, if it had been 
hampered with the collaboration of any external 
influence. 

The volumes under consideration contain much 
valuable and trustworthy information on a subject quite 
unknown to the general public and only imperfectly 
known to many so-called experts, of whom some have 
taken up one branch, some another, but very few have 
mastered the details of al). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the volumes 
entitled “ Facts on Fire Prevention 11 should prove of 
great assistance to all who have to deal with the pre¬ 
servation of Ijfe and property from fire. Emeritus. * 
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TWO BOOKS ON IMMERSED SHIPS. 
Aerial Navigation: a Practical Handbook on the Con¬ 
struction of Dirigible Balloons , Aerostats , Aeroplanes 
and Aeromofors. By Frederick Walker, C.E. Pp. xvi 
+ 151. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1902.) 
Price ys. 6 d. net. 

Submarine Warfare , Past , Present and Future. By 
Herbert C. Fyfe. With an Introduction by Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Edmund Robert Fremantle, G.C.B., 
C M.G., and a Chapter on the Probable Future of 
Submarine Boat Construction by Sir Edward J. Reed, 
M.F. Pp. xxvui + 332. (London Grant Richards, 
1902 ) Price ys 6 d, net. 

HE problems dealt with in these two books have a 
certain similarity in that in each case the ship, or 
to use a more general term, the machine or contrivance, 
has to navigate wholely immersed in the medium for 
which it is designed, and this similarity is not disturbed 
by the condition that the submersible may have also to 
navigate on the upper surface of the sea, for the balloon, 
and especially the flying machine, equally has to start 
and to finish at the lower surface of the atmosphere. 

There is also a similarity in the two books. The price 
of each is the same, to wit ys. 6 d Here the similarity 
ends. It would be difficult to find accidentally thrown 
together two works which might have so much in common, 
but which make bo violent a contrast. 

The afenal book is disappointing, to say the least. A 
large part is taken up with descriptions and illustrations 
of the schemes of the hopeless crank These are 
described as seriously as the few attempts which have 
been made by engineers and others on sounder lines, 
and the reader is left without guidance as to how much 
is worthy of sober consideration An appearance of 
precision is imparted by the introduction of a large 
number of formula and of tables calculated from them 
the accuracy of which it does not seem necessary to 
examine It is a little remarkable that with such an 
extended title the author should not have thought the 
names of Lilienthal and of Pilcher worth mentioning 
The dreariness of this practical handbook is slightly 
relieved by some diagrams of the machine of Santos 
Dumont and by quite a nice frontispiece showing the 
rounding of the Eiffel Tower. 

In his “Submarine Warfare,” Mr. Fyfe has in effect 
collected and produced a series of essays, partly histori¬ 
cal, partly mechanical and partly of more general interest, 
on the submarine from different points of view. This is 
not a text-book in any sense of the term, but a work 
which anyone of wide interests will read with pleasure. 
It is not necessary to begin at the beginning and read 
solidly through lest anything should be lost which would 
make subsequent chapters unintelligible. The reader 
may pick and choose first whichever chapter most takes 
his fancy. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 

There has been considerable doubt in this country 
whether the submarine will be found a valuable weapon 
in war, i.e. valuable to those who use it, or whether when 
the time comes to put it to serious trial it will be found 
more dangerous to the crew than to the ships which it is 
attacking. It is certain that until very recently this was 
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a very general opinion here, even though we knew that 
in France especially the development of the submarine 
and submersible was being very seriously pursued, and 
that the trials excited the enthusiasm of the public. 

Now* however, that we know that our Government is 
quietly making its own experiments with submersibles 
built in this country, and that we have an introduction 
and a chapter in the book under review written by men 
of such repute as Sir Edmund Fremantle and Sir Edward 
Reed, in which the writers show that they are fully alive 
to the progress and to the greAt possibilities as well as 
to the present limitations of this new weapon, we can no 
longer affect to despise the armed and diving boat, but 
must at least prove, using the best skill we possess, what 
is possible both in the way of offence by and of defence 
against so terrible a weapon. Sir Edward Reed, after 
referring to the difference in density of the two media 
water and air, goes on as follows — 

11 But it is in the face of this initial and enormous 
difficulty that the aeronauts of lo-day have apparently 
persuaded themselves that they can successfully float 
their balloon-ship in mid-air and propel it, not only 
against the rapid tides of the air in which it floats, but 
also drive it at a good additional speed When men 
are to be found capable of committing their fortunes, and 
even their lives, to navigation of this kind, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that the far easier problem of navigating 
the seas beneath the surface has won the attention and 
the effort of enterprising men They certainly huve 
chosen, if the humbler, also the more promising and 
practical field of operation I doubt not that they have 
likewise chosen the more fruitful field " 

Passing over a long but interesting chapter on the 
morality of submarine warfare, we come to one on the 
mechanism of the submarine which perhaps more than 
any deals with the numerous scientific problems that 
arise. One of the troubles of the immersed ship 
which is not felt on the surface is the terrible effect 
of a small change in the position of the centre of 
gravity. For instance — 

li The Nordenfelt boats were certainly not successful 
in discharging torpedoes, for as a general rule they as 
nearly as possible stood up vertically on their tails and 
proceeded to plunge to the bottom stern first on these 
occasions." 

By allowing the torpedo tube to fill with water immedi¬ 
ately after the discharge, this difficulty 19 reduced, but it 
is almost wholly removed by the invention of Mr. 
Drzewiecki, who has contrived a clamp to hold a torpedo 
securely outside the boat, by which it can be turned in 
any direction from the inside and then be liberated by 
the pressure of the moving water. As the torpedo has a 
density nearly that of water, its liberation does not affect 
the stability of the ship, It has been tried with success 
at Cherbourg, 

Even though the mechanical problems are perfectly 
solved of the different stabilities, of propulsion, of air 
maintenance, of torpedo discharge and of rising and of 
plunging, but not below the fatal depth, there remains 
the horrible fact that under water a ship is blind. When 
at the surface or awash, the bearings of the enemy may 
be taken from the cupola, and after plunging, the com¬ 
pass or the gyroscope alone remain to give the sense of 
direction ; but a compass is not at its best in such a 
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position. Various optical tubes and telescopic periscopes 
are used to get some sort of view when the ship is not far 
from the surface, but to what extent successfully it is 
difficult to discover. At any rate, it is satisfactory to 
know that in this country the problem has been attacked 
by so able an optical engineer as Sir Howard Grubb 
One of the most disturbing chapters is that on the 
antidote to submarines. Information as to what has 
been done quietly in this country as elsewhere is, of 
course, difficult to obtain, but even though a charge of 
high explosion fired in the water may damage or destroy 
a submarine that is near enough, it is impossible to feel 
that there is any reasonably sure method of defence 
against this insidious weapon, always on the supposition, 
of course, that the mechanical and optical problems 
referred to are solved in even a fairly satisfactory way. 

C. V B. 


WOLLEY S COLLEC1 ION OF BIRDS 1 EGGS 

Ootheca Wolley ana An Illustrated Catalogue of the 

Collection of Birds 1 Eggs formed by the late John 
Wolley, jun , M.A, F Z S, Edited from the Original 
Notes by Alfred Newton. Part 11., PicariiE —Passeres. 
(London . R. H. Porter, 1902) 

O European oologists, the name of John Wolley 
is both well known and held in great esteem, for 
not only was he one of our soundest and best ornith¬ 
ologists, especially in the field, but also was one of the 
first egg collectors who fully realised the extreme im¬ 
portance of securing the identification of the parent 
bird, of carefully, and if possible indelibly, marking 
each egg when taken, so as to avoid all risk of error, 
and of procuring and noting down the fullest possible 
information respecting each clutch, as well as of collect¬ 
ing a series of specimens to show all the variety of colour, 
sue and shape to which eggs of the same species are 
subject. Collectors will therefore gladly welcome the 
present part, which completes the first volume of the 
" Ootheca Wolleyana.” 

The first part was published so far back as 1864, but 
the present part, completing the volume, has been retarded 
from various causes, though this somewhat long delay 
cannot be regretted when one realises, from a perusal of 
the work, how carefully the editor has brought the work 
up to date 

Wolley commenced the study of natural history at a 
very early age, and after occupying himself with botany, 
entomology and the habits of animals generally, he 
gradually began to pay special attention to oology, until 
after a trip to Spain in 1845 and a visit to Morocco, 
where he discovered M Favier, who afterwards became 
so well known to ornithologists, he devoted himself chiefly 
to that branch of science. After his return to England, 
he several limes visited Scotland in order to study birds 
in the field, especially the rarer species at their breeding 
places. In 1850, he made an excursion to the Faroes, 
which had never before been visited by any English 
naturalist, communicating an account of the ornithology 
to the British Association. In 1853, he began the work 
with which his name will always be associated, the 
investigation of the ornithology of Lapland, of which no 
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connected account had been published for nearly a 
century. ~ Guided by geographical considerations, he 
fined his headquarters on the banks of the great Muonio 
River, nearly haltway between the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and the Arctic Ocean, at a little Swedish farm 
opposite to the Finnish village of Muonioniska, and at 
once began to explore the country in every direction. 
These explorations he carried on personally for five 
summers and three winters, extending them to the 
Norwegian provinces of Nordland and Finmark, as well as 
to the western portion of Russian Lapland, not omitting 
the great lake Enara, which he found to be singularly 
destitute of bird-life. In all this wprk, he was greatly 
aided by a young lad, Ludwig Knoblock, with whom he 
fortunately fell in immediately on his arrival in the 
country, and finding him to possess a strong taste for 
observing natural objects, generally intelligent and, 
above all, truthful, he took him into his service and by 
training made him the valuable assistant he proved to 
be. To his perseverance, naturalists owe the solution, in 
1856, of the mystery which had hitherto surrounded the 
mdification of the Waxwing (Amprfis garrulus\ sought 
for as it had been by many travellers and in many 
countries. Wolley himself was never so fortunate as to 
see this bird, but the success which rewarded his exer¬ 
tions to obtain the eggs of many until then unknown or 
little known species can best be realised by those who are 
well acquainted with the last edition of Hewitson J s work 
on the 11 Eggs of British Birds,” in which so many of the 
rarities were figured. Wolley took copious notes re¬ 
specting the various eggs obtained by him or his 
collectors, which have been most carefully reproduced in 
the present work, and will be of the greatest interest 
and use to both cabinet and field naturalists. 

In 1858, Wolley, who for years had been carefully 
studying what was known of the history of the Great Auk 
(A tea impenms), undertook a voyage to Iceland, in 
company with Prof. Newton, for the purpose of making 
further investigations. It was assumed that this species 
was extinct, though no one knew that such was the case 
or how it had become so. Much information respecting 
its latter years were obtained, and it was ascertained 
that the last two living examples were procured at Eldey, 
on the Boulh-west coast of Iceland, in 1844. 

The year following this expedition, Wolley’s health 
began to decline, and his death occurred in 1859 at the 
early age of thirty-six 

His valuable egg collection passed into the possession 
of Prof. Newton, who retaining in his Bervice some of 
Wolley’s collectors, has added considerably to it, her^e 
many species are included in the present catalogue which 
were unknown to Wolley 

Amongst the additional notes from the pen of the 
editor may be especially noticed those on the mdifica- 
tion of the Nutcracker. Four coloured plates of ninety- 
seven specimens of eggs are given, which, though ex- 
cellent reproductions of the various eggs and well illus¬ 
trating the variation in shape, colour and markings, were, 
as stated in the introduction, executed some time aga 
Four lithographic plates of landscapes also accompany the 
work, two of which are seenes in Lapland, the third being 1 
a^iew of Eldey, the last home of the Great Auk o/; 
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G are fowl, and the fourth a view of the Alkenhom in 
Spitsbergen. 

Last, but not least, is an excellent memoir of Wolley, 
with a very good portrait of him and one of his head 
assistant, Ludwig Matthias Knoblock, the perusal of 
which will give infinite pleasure to many an oologist. 


THE WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN 
SOUTH AMERICA . 

The Great fountains and Forests of South America. 

By Paul Fountain Pp. 298 (London . Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1902.) Price ioj. 6 d. net. 

T was only a few months ago that we reviewed a 
book by the same author on "The Great Deserts 
and Forests of North America." We learn from the 
introduction to the present volume that it was originally 
intended to form a second part of that work, but, on the 
advice of the publishers, it was "amplified” to make a 
separate book Unfortunately, the process of expansion 
does not appear to have been very happily carried out. 
In several cases, statements are repeated almost in the 
same words, and the volume is eked out by a quantity of 
miscellaneous matter that ha* little relation to the rest 
of the book. But the love of nature and the keen observ¬ 
ation of animal life that procured so warm a welcome for 
Mr Fountain's description of the deserts of the United 
States are not wanting when the scene is changed to 
the great forests of the south. 

It was in 1884 that the author left behind him the 
region with which he has made us familiar and set out 
on his travels in the southern continent It is a mis¬ 
fortune that he has allowed so long a time to elapse 
before giving his experiences to the world It was in¬ 
evitable that after the passage of nearly twenty years 
regrettable inaccuracies should find their way into 
his pages, and these seriously diminish the value of thr 
book. 

Taking Obydos on the Amazon as his base, he 
ascended the Rio Trombetas and subsequently the Rio 
Purus and several of its tributaries in a boat he had 
purchased in Par&, transferring himself to a bark canoe 
of his own manufacture when the water was too shallow 
for the larger vessel After his return to Obydos, we lose 
sight of him for a time and then find him making his 
way through the forest of the upper Xingu valley to 
Diamantmo in Matto Grosso, where he again passes out 
of view to reappear sporadically in Guiana, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia and Chili, and finally take leave 
of us at Rio de Janeiro. 

The author is at his best in the description of his 
excursions up the smaller tributaries of the Purus in the 
twilight of the overarching trees. It was there, especially, 
that he was able to make a close acquaintance with the 
"jungle folk” of the Amazonian plain, of whom those 
who travel by only the more frequented ways know 
but little. H15 long experience as hunter and collector 
stood him in good stead, and the variety of the forms of 
life that he met with will seem marvellous to many who 
have passed over much of the same ground. He 
does not pretend, however, to scientific accuracy in 
,the determination of species of animals ; it is in the 
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careful watching of (he details, of Lheir lives in their, 
natural surroundings that the value of his work consists. 

Mr. Fountain arrives at times at strange conclusions, 
especially with regard to the adaptation of form and 
colour to purposes of concealment 

11 All my experience/’ he says (p 78), 11 tends to show 
that coloration is at best but a partial protection. It is 
none whatever to the human eye, and most naturalists 
incline to the opinion that ammal:i are quicker sighted 
than men. An inexperienced person may be deceived, 
the practised hunter never, unless as the result of his 
carelessness.” 11 Nature’s idea is to create a pleasing 
and curious variety to gratify the eye of man, nothing 
more ” (p. 135) 

Hut his own pages rebuke him We are told (pp 124-5) 
that ant-bears and sloths 

“look,even when you are close to them, so much like a 
bundle of the dried herbage that they often escape the 
eye of the hunter and would be sure to do that of the 
novice.” 

In another place (p 137), we read that the ant-bear has 
a habit of turning its large, bushy tail 

“over its back in such a manner that when the animal is 
squatting on the ground, it \s completely hid under it 
and looks like a tuft of dead grass ” 

And again (p. 165), 

“both the two-toed and three-toed sloth . so much 
resemble a cluster of dead, dried-up twigs in the trees 
that they are not easily discovered except by experienced 
eyes ” 

About six days' journey north of I’ernatingas, near 
Diamantino in Matto Grosso, some caves were discovered 
which would seem to deserve careful examination. The 
author found the “ entire carcass n of an animal in a mass of 
stalagmite He attempted to get it out, but it broke in 
pieces It was, he states, a species of guanaco of much 
larger size than any now living. This is, we believe, the 
first time that the reitiams of an animal of the llama 
group have been reported from Matto Grosso, or, indeed, 
from Brazil. There were also bones that seemed 41 to have 
belonged to gigantic jaguars and deer, and many small 
animals and bats.” He conjectures that another animal 
was 

“of the rhinoceros kind, but if so it was of a hornless 
species The bones of tapirs were here in great mass, 
but of species half as big again as the living kind " 

We can scarcely expect the discovery of a South 
American rhinoceros to be verified, but the list forms an 
appetising menu for an osteologist. 

The author's geology must not be taken loo seriously, 
as a reference to an 11 extensive formation” of “fused 
quartz” is sufficient to demonstrate ; but it is interesting 
to note that in a valley in Ecuador he met with (( a mass 
of pure native iron half embedded in the ground”—ap¬ 
parently a meteorite. It weighed five or six hundred¬ 
weight and was 41 in no way oxidised by exposure to the 
weAther/ 1 He found a similar mass 44 on a plain of 
moderate elevation, as nearly as it is possible to conjecture 
id the very centre of the southern continent ’—a rather 
vague locality, 

Students of the early history of the South American 
races will be Interested in Mr. Fountain's description of a 
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group of huts formed of large slabs of stone on the shore 
of a lake near the upper Purus. They are not used by 
the tribes now inhabiting the country, and were, he 
believes, constructed by a civilised or semi-cmlised 
people since exterminated. 

The illustrations appear to have been drawn to the 
auLhor’s descriptions. Though picturesque and creditable 
to the artist’s imagination, they cannot, of course, claim 
to have any value as accurate representations of natural 
objects. J W. E 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

European Fungus-Flora, Agancaceae By G 'Massec, 
FLS. Pp vi + 274 (London Duckworth and Co , 
1902 ) 

This is a condensed synopsis of the mushrooms and 
toadstools of this and other European countries, and 
will be of considerable use to expert collectors of these 
interesting but difficult plants 

The auLhor, in his preface, remarks on the false im¬ 
pression as to the significance of the term “ species " 
which is obtained by studying the fungi of one country 
only, and he points out that “ the Continental species 
can be sandwiched in between British species” 

This statement is well borne out by the contents of the 
book, in which the European species at present unknown 
as British are thus packed in between our native forms, 
and distinctly marked off by square brackets The 
method is excellent, and the work, as a whole, well 
done , but, useful as the book musl be to the expert in 
the field, we are doubtful whether these short definitions 
of all known species do not increase difficulties for every¬ 
one but the expert CranLed that such a work was wanted, 
we are strongly ronvinced that an even greater need at 
present exists for a well-written and accurate account of 
the relatively few common types or illustrative species, 
arranged so as to give clearly the principal characteristics 
of the genera and subdivisions, and familiarise the 
student with the commoner species, the species being so 
chosen that the student shall not have to attempt the— 
to him often impossible—task of discriminating between 
closely allied and critical forms until he has familiarised 
himself with the common types. 

If Strophanti sicapes, Karst., is intermediate between 
.S scmiglobata , Hatsch , and-S stercorana , Fr , the student 
is driven tq wonder why the three forms are kept as 
separate species as here defined, and many similar 
puzzles wdl arise in the minds of those who find the 
“species" of Agarics resting on such characters as 
these short and pithy paragraphs convey These puzzles 
will increase as the varieties of such species as Pluteus 
cet~mnus , Schaeff, and Agartcus campestns , L , are com¬ 
pared with species of the genera Hyphoioma, Lac- 
tafius, Cortinanus, &c. 

Excellent as the definitions are, moreover, theie are 
points which require improvement — e.g the genus 
Lepiota is said to have 41 Ring present, volva absent” op 
p 2 ; but on turning to p 7, we read under Lepiota, 
“ Rmp free, distinct from the volva.” Such ambiguities 
are trivial to experts, but they are serious difficulties fo 
others, and they could be avoided. 

Some questions of termination arise on pp. 206 
(bottom) and 227— e.g is it Ag. rubellus , Gillet, or Ag 
rubella , &c. ? 

In conclusion, the book is fully indexed and carefully 
arranged, and is well printed on paper so light that, in 
[spite of the thickness of the volume, it can be earned 
into the field, and it is essentially as a field-book that it 
can be recommended. 
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An Introduction to Physiology. By William Townsend 
Porter, M.D. Part iv. Physiological Optica, Pp. 
vii + 96. (Cambridge, Mass.. The University Press, 
1902.) 

The complaint is often made that the laboratory 
courses in practical physiology can be of little value to 
the student, in view of the very limited range of the ex¬ 
periments regarded as possible for a class, and the con¬ 
sequent restriction of the student's attention to one or 
two chapters of the science. The work before us repre¬ 
sents a further step of the creditable effort now being 
made by Prof. Porter to remove this slur on the 
practical teaching of physiology and to show that it 
is possible to give the ordinary student a knowledge 
of physiology based on his own experience rather 
than on the mere statement of his teacher or 
text-book. In this book, comprising less than 100 
pages, the student is taught in the first part to de¬ 
termine by experiment the main laws of the reflec¬ 
tion and refraction of light, and the formation of the 
image by convex and concave mirrors, as well as the 
properties of lenses. In the second part, the physical 
Knowledge so acquired is applied to the determination'of 
the optical qualities of the eye, including the mechanism 
of accommodation. The last three sections deal with 
the use of the ophthalmoscope, and Us application to the 
estimation of errors of refraction and other defects in the 
dioptric mechanisms of the eye 

It would be difficult to imagine a course of study better 
adapted for the purpose, viz. to give the student of 
medicine a knowledge which shall fit him for the in¬ 
vestigation and diagnosis of the various morbid conditions 
of the eye. Too many men at present begin to learn 
their physiological optics only when they are brought 
face to face with actual cases of disease—a state of 
things for which the physiological teacher is partly 
responsible. It is probable that a course such as that 
laid down by Dr. Porter and extending over about 
twelve lessons would, if introduced into the London 
schools, be found to meet a want and would receive 
appreciation and support. We shall look forward with 
interest to the appearance of the other parts of this 
practical physiology, which are to include the special 
senses, the central nervous system and the whole of 
chemical physiology. E H. 5 . 

The Potash Salts; their Production , and Application to 
Agriculture^ Industry and Horticulture. By L. A. 
Groth. Pp. vi + 291. (London : The Lombard Press, 
,9 ° 2 -) 

The Tnassic strata yielding potash salts occupy a vast 
area extending through many of the German States. 
The potash beds are usually at a considerable depth 
below the surface. The proving of Lheir occurrence 15 
often a matter of considerable expense and uncertainty, 
and the establishment of mining operations on a com¬ 
mercial scale may occupy several years. Germany has, 
however, nearly a monopoly in potash production, and 
both the production and prices are regulated by a 
syndicate ; the general profitableness of the enterprise is 
thus guaranteed. The working of a commercial trust is 
well illustrated by the operations of the Potash Syndicate, 
one object of which is to supply German consumers with 
a cheap article while much higher prices are charged to 
foreigners. 

The present book contains a great deal of interesting 
information as to the potash mines, the mode of working 
them, the composition of the salts found and the std^s, 
taken to prepare various salts for the market There is 
also a section of about 100 pages devoted to the use of 
potash salts for manufacturing purposes, and especially 
10 their uBe as manures for crops and for garden: 
produce. ' 

The agricultural section is disappointing. No inform- 
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at ion is given as to the large experience gained in 
Germany on the use of potash manures in various cir¬ 
cumstances ; the examples of field experiments quoted 
are all of them from trials in our own country. The 
examples selected are naturally those in which the ap¬ 
plication of potash salts has proved a financial success. 
Potash manures cannot, however, always be used wiih 
profit; on many soils they produce no paying result. 
Every farmer Bhould, therefore,'ascertain by actual exr 
periment what is Lhe effect of potash on his own fields 
and crops,before venturing on any considerable purchase 
of potash manure'. 

Nothing is said a9 to the antiseptic effects of potash 
salts and their hindrance of the decomposition ol farm¬ 
yard manure. Nothing is also said as to the danger of 
applying them in spring as a top-dressing to a growing 
crop, due to the injury caused to the leaves on which the 
salt falls The differences in the effects of the various 
potash salts are also not discussed. Notwithstanding, 
however, the partial character of the book, it is of real 
value, as it brings together a great deal of information 
not easily procured, The use of potash manures in 
agriculture may doubtless be considerably extended, but, 
as already stated, the deficiency of the soil in potash 
should in every case be proved by actual experiment 
before any use of it is attempted on a large scale. 

R. W 

Advanced Hygiene . By A. E. Ikin, B.Sc, L.C.P., and 
R. A Lyster, M.B., B Sc , D P H. Pp. 300. (London. 
W. B. Clue, 1902.) Price 3-r. 6 d. 

This work, though styled “ Advanced Hygiene," is only 
written to provide a second year's course of study of 
hygiene and public health for those who have mastered 
the contents of a similar small book by one of the 
authors, entitled “ First Stage Hygiene " 

Though the matter dealt with is of a very elementary 
nature, its treatment often leaves much to be desired. 
It is in some places incorrect and in others misleading. 
To give an illustration, the wash-down water-closet is 
said to differ from the short hopper in that 11 the basin 
and trap are in one piece," which remark embraces the 
whole oescription of a wash-down water-closet. 

Many of the illustrations are concerned with sanitary 
apparatus and arrangements m and about houses, and 
most of these are badly drawn and otherwise faulty. 
(Two of them are actually upside-down.) Jennings's plug 
water-closet is described as a valve water-closet, and 
Buchan's trap as Buchanan's. The only water filter for 
domestic use which is illustrated is the Berkefeld, and 
of this there are no less than six illustrations—all taken 
from a trade catalogue. 

On occasions, different views are expressed in different 
parts of the same work. It is stated, for instance, on 
p. 67j that “it seems to be proved that scarlet fever may 
be directly transmitted from the cow," while on p. 271 
it is said that 11 there is a possibility that cows may suffer 
from a disease akin to scarlet fever." Further, on p. 140, 
one reads that “the soil may contain a number of micro- 
organisms while on p. 220 it is (correctly) stated that 
11 the surface soil to the depth of 3 or 4 feet swarms with 
bacteria* 

The analytical notes aTe of little value, and in many 
respects they are faulty. In a statement of the parti¬ 
culars to be obtained in a quantitative chemical analysis 
of water, no mention is made of the estimation of 
chlorine (p. 243). 

Material of Machines. By Albert W. Smith. Pp. v +103. 
(New York . John Wiley and Sons ; Lrndon : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1902.) Price 4 s. 6d. 

As the life of a machine tool very largely depends upon 
the nature and quality of the material used in its con¬ 
struction, it is evident that a treatise on 'this important 
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subject will be of much use to machine-tool makers. The 
book Under notice is well worth studying ; it gives an 
able description of the metallurgy of iron and steel; it 
deals with the subject in a concise manner and contains 
much useful general information The subject is ap¬ 
proached from a scientific point of view, and this is as it 
should be. Special tool steels are now coming very 
rapidly to the front ; in fact, “Mushet,” so long the sheet 
anchor of the machine shop, is being displaced by these 
special steels, which only require hardening in a blast of 
compressed air, thus getting over the risk of cracks due to 
water hardening and doing infinitely more work Machine 
tools have now to be designed to meet the requirements 
of these new tool steels, more power being required to 
take the heavier cuts rendered possible by their use 
The volume contains much unusually accurate inform¬ 
ation, but in section 72 we read that the piston rod of a 
steam engine is of 11 mild steel ” ; if a forty-ton steel can 
be called 11 mild," then the reviewer is with the author ; 
the same may be said of material for crank pins Taken 
as a whole, we can recommend this book. Students of 
machine design should study it, and those of metallurgy 
will not waste their time by doing so. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Na rURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Traces of PiBt Glacial Action in the Orange River 
Colony, South Africa 

The subject of glaciation in South Africa is so interesting 
and important that I venture to Lake an early opportunity of 
dir-cting the attention of geologists to the farm of Brit Koppje, 
situited about Lhree miles weBt of Vredefort Road Station, fifty 
miles north of Kroonstad, in the Orange River Colony. Here, 
on a koppje, the surface of the rock is so very conspicuously 
smoothed and rounded that its appearance can hardly, [ think, 
be attributed to the action of any agent other than ice The 
general resemblance to photographs of the glaciated rocks at 
Prieska in Cape Colony recently shown me by Mr. A. W. 
Rogers, of the Cape Colony Geological Commission, is very 
reat (see a paper read before the South African Philosophical 
ociety by Messrs Rogers and Schwartz on November 29, 
1899). 

Tne bedding planes of the rock are perpendicular and the 
strike la nearly from north to south So far as I can recollect 
(ahhough I was unable to take any accurate observations on this 
point), they are cut across by the slope of the rounded surfaces, 
which run rather in a north-easterly to south-westerly direction 
The locality can be very easily visited from Vredefort Road 
Station. G E H Barrett-Hamilion 

K lima nock House, Arthurstown, Ireland, 

December 22, 1902. 

Rllley’s " Tribes of Bengal " 

Having had occasion to make use of Mr II H Rlaley's 
valuable anthropometric data of the tribes and castes of Bengal, 
som • of the "means” for the cephalic breadth, minimum 
fronral breadth and maximum bizygomatic breadth were inci¬ 
dentally recalculated This was done whenever the tabulated 
value for the mean seemed a highly improbable one, and as 
■ i »mo serious differences between our means and those given by 
Mr. Risley were found, it was thought well to point this out for 
the benefit of those who may be basing their arguments on these 
data without recalculation Thus, in vol. L, for the Munni 
tribe of the Darjiling Hills, for the mean minimum frontal 
breadth Mr. Risley gives 113*5, where we find 107 2; for the 
maximum bizygomatic breadth Mr. Rialey’s value is 145 9, 
oura la 138-4 

In vol. 11 ., Kichl caste of N.W. Provinces and Oudh, for thei 
maximum bizygomatic breadth Mr. Rlsley's value is 120 8J 
ouriia 130 CL Pa thin cute of Panjib, for the minimum fronts^ 
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breadth Mr Rlsley’s value is H7*7, ours is 1103. These are 
very serious differences. 

As it was important to determine how far these discrepancies 
reflected on the general accuracy of the work, the means for six 
tribes taken at random were recalculated I will merely give a 
list of the figures for ihe means — 


RiOey 

Rti-iilLLil'Uian 

133 5 

IJ 2 57 

143 2 

14325 

102 6 

102 60 

132 5 

IJZ 59 

138 6 

13H 69 

97 7 

97 7 J 


1 here is substantial agreement, except in the decimal figure 

S M. Jacoh 

lliometnc Laboratory, University College, London, 

December 21, 1902 

Local Floras of India. 

The writer of the notice of "The Trees, Shrubs and Woody 
Climbers of the Bombay Presidency,” by W A Talbot 
(Nature, December 18, 1902, p 148), refers to the need of 
local floras to supplement Sir Joseph Hooker's “Flora of British 
India,” and names several works of this nature, though not always 
correctly, which have already appeared. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to add a few facts on this subject 

Inthe first place, it should be known that Sir Dietrich Brandis’s 
“ l orent Flora of Lhe North-West and Central India 11 is not, in 
any sense, an outcome nf the “ Flora of British India, 1 ' as it was 
published before lhe first volume of the latter work Further, 
the late Dr Tnmen’s “ Handbook of Lhe Flora of Ceylon ” was 
not completed by himself, the last two volumes having been 
prepared by Sir Joseph Hooker Among the local floras not 
mentioned by the writer of the notice in question is Dr T 
Cooke’s excellent “Flora of the Bombay Presidency” (see 
Nature, vol lxv , 1901, p S 3 ), of which two parts have been 
issued, containing the natural orders Ranunculaeeae to Le- 
gummosa. Two other important works of the same class a 1 e 
nearly completed, namely, “ The Flora of Bengal ” and *' The 
Flora of the Gangetic Plain ” The former is by Major D. 
Pram, the Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden and 
Director of the Botanical Survey of India, and the latter by 
Mr J. F Duthie, Director of the Botanical Department, 
Northern India I am not sure that I have given the exact 
titles these two books will bear Then there is the modest but 
useful "Forest Flora of the School Circle, N.W.P.,” by 
Upendranath Kanjilal. More ambitious among the works 
supplementary to the “Plora of British India” are the 
“Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta,” commenced 
by Sir George King and continued by Major Pram. Upwards 
of 1600 quarto plates illustrative of the flora of India have 
appeared in this publication, including 450 orchids Finally, 
there is the second edition of Gamble’s " Manual of Indian 
Timbers,” which contains a vast deal more information than the 
title would imply. W. Botting TIbmsley 

Herbarium, Kew. 

It was not necessary for our purpose to cite all the works 
dealing with the Indian flora that were published during the 
quarter of a century that elapsed between Lhe issue of the first 
(1872) and of the last volume of Sir Joseph Hooker's "Flora 
of British India " (1897). In the preface to vol vn of that work, 
the 11 Forest Flora of the North-West and Central India,” by 
Dr., now Sir, Dietrich Brandis, ii mentioned among the works 
"that have appeared during the publication of the ’Flora of 
British India, 1 ” and the date assigned is 1874. 

Tha first part of Sir Joseph Hooker*B " Flora ” was issued in 
May, 1872, the second in January, 1874, the third in February, 
1875 ; it is in this latter section, at p 527, that we find the first 
citations from Dr Brandis. 

Other publications of Mr. C B. Clarke, the late Mr. Kurz 
and Colonel Beddome are alluded to in Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
preface, In addition to (hose cited in Mr. Hemsley’s note. 

The second editibn of Mr, Gamble’s "Manual qf Indian 
Timbers ’* has only reached us quite recently, and, as we 
believe, since our previous note was written 

Thb Reviewer. 
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THE SIMILARITY OF THE SHORT-PERIOD 
BAROMETRIC PRESSURE VARIATIONS 
OVER LARGE AREAS. 

I N an earlier number of this Journal (vol. lxvi p. 248, 
July io, 1902), an account was given of the great 
similarity of curves representing many solar and meteoro- 





hsequmu figur'd, the cuniinUulLi Rad broken vertical lines 
rrpteaent the epochs of sunspot maxima and minima reipecuvely 

logical phenomena, 1 and it was suggested that their 
close accordance indicated, not only the intimate relation 
between solar and meteorological changes, but the im¬ 
portance of the short-penod (three to four years) van* 
ations common to them all. The variations 
of solar activity, as indicated by the greater 
or less number of spots or prominences or by 
the changes of latitude 01 the former, were 
suggested to have such an action on the 
atmospheric pressure on the earth's surface 
that when one place recorded an excess, 
another, nearly antipodal as regards position, 
showed a deficiency of pressure. Thus the 
regions specially referred to were those of 
India and that about Cordoba, in South 
America. 

This reversal of conditions, extreme high 
pressure in one place and low pressure in 
another At the same moment of time, inde¬ 
pendent of the yearly or seasonal change, a 
tact which has sipcc been corroborated by an¬ 
other investigator, as will be seen further on, 
can be well seen by examining two pressure 
curves such as those of Bombay and Cordoba 
(Fig. 1) 1 in each case, the mean pressure for 
the same months has been used. 

In tbe paper already referred to, it was 
further pointed out that just as the pressure 
variations of Bombay were typical of the 
whole of India, so were those of Oxford 
(England) or Valencia (Ireland) for western 
Europe, 

With these facts in view, it was important, 
therefore, to investigate the extent of regions 
having similar pressure variations, and in the 
first distance to restrict the inquiry to those 
area* surrounding India and Cordoba. The 
results of such a barometric survey were com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society last October, 11 
and it is tbe purpose of the present article to 
stats the itesults which have been obtained. 

If may, however, first be mentioned that the 
monthly means of the pressure variations for 
each station were divided, as in the previous 
article, into two periods, namely, those 

l 11 On Borne Phono men* which 9 uggea( i Short Period 
of Soler and Meteorological Change*, by Sir Norman 
Leckyer, KCB, F.R S , end WUliam /. S. Lockyer, M A 
f.R A S. (Roy. Soc Proc iy vol 1 «. p 300) [Received June 14, re*d 
June io, 190a ) 

■ “On the Similarity of tbe Short-Period Preeiure Vitiation over Large 
' by 3 k Normaa Lockyer, It CD, F.R.S., and William J 9 
r, M.A , Ph-D, F R AS (R 
r li, read December 4, 190a.] 


months in which the pressures are above and those in 
which they are below the normal, the normal being the 
mean pressure for the whole period under investigation 
in each locality. 

Thus, for instance, to take the cases of Bombay and 
Cordoba, the former has its high-pressure months from 
April to September and the latter from 
September to March. 

It happens, therefore, in dealing with large 
areas, that during the same period of time 
(that is generally, but not invariably, six 
months) the pressure is above the normal 
in some places and below the normal in 
others. In interpreting the curves, therefore, 
it should be borne in mind that in the one 
case m which high-pressure months are con¬ 
sidered, the crests of the curves denote times 
of increased pressure, or an excess above tbe 
normal conditions, while in the other, where 
the low-pressure months only are employed, 
the crests represent the times at which the 
pressure is not so low as usual. 

Dealing first with the region about India, the accom¬ 
panying curves (Fig. 2) illustrate the variations of pres¬ 
sure which have been analysed In this set of curves, 
about the same months are in question, so that the pressure 
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variations refer to the low-pressure (summer) months in 
the northern hemisphere ana to the high-pressure (winter) 
months in the southern hemisphere. 

Commencing with Indian pressures (as represented by 
Bombay), the area was gradually extended to Ceylon 
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(Colombo). Java (Batavia), Mauritius, and Anally to 
Australia (Perth f Adelaide and Sydney). 

The striking similarity between these curves shows 
that over the whole of this area, which includes both 
north and south latitudes, the same kind of variations is 
in action, and that therefore the whole region is inti¬ 
mately connected meteorologically, 

Attention was next paid to extending the region around 
Cordoba, which station^as has been previously pointed 
out, exhibits pressure variations similar to, but the inverse 
of, those of India. 

As Cordoba represents an area south of the equator, 
and the neighbouring stations exhibit similar pressure 
variations, a portion of the United States of America 
was taken as typifying an area with north latitude and 
in about the same longitude, and a commencement was 


similar to those of Cordoba with a negative sign, and 
those which are more like Cordoba than India with a 
negative query sign (- then it is found that, so far as 
barometric observations which have as yet been examined 
are concerned, the earth's surface may be divided 
approximately into two main regions, one positive the 
other negative, separated from one another by areas the 
pressure variations of which may, according to the above 
notation, be described as positive and negative queries 
( + ? . - ? ) 

It is fortunate that while this reduction and collation of 
barometric facts has been pursued in this country, 
another investigator has been working on similar lines in 
the United States, making it possible to compare results 
In fact, Prof. Bigelow's research, 1 which was received 
some time after the above-mentioned was communicated 


made along the lowest available parallel of latitude, 
Thi9 was rendered possible by the kind¬ 
ness of Prof. Bigelow, who forwarded 


proof sheets of a new reduction of United 
States pressures which he had just com¬ 
pleted. 

Treating these pressures in the same 
way as those for the Indian region, several 
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stations which had the best record were 


chosen. A graphical representation of the 
variations of four of these stations (Mobile, 
Alabama ; Jacksonville and Pensacola, 
Florida ; San Diego, California) is given 
in Fig 3, and for tne sake of comparison 
the pressure of Cordoba, with the inverted 
curves representing the Bombay pressure 
and solar prominence variation This 
senes of curves refers in all cases to the 
variations of the means of the high-pres- 
sure (winter) months (October to March 
in most cases) At Cordoba, which has 
a southern latitude, the high-pressure 
months extend from April to September 

The result of the comparison shows that 
in this region of the world we have also a 
large area the pressure variations over 
which are very similar to one another 

Although the general agreement be¬ 
tween the two main sets of curves is most 
striking, there are minor differences which 
probably will eventually help to deter¬ 
mine those cases in which the prominence 
effects on pressure are masked by some 
special conditions. 

From these collected series of facts it 
will be seen that, as regards similar short- 
period pressure variations, the two regions 
about India and Cordoba have been con- 
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to the Royal Society, has led him to very nearly 



siderably extended, and extended on both 
sides of the equator in each case. 

With these two large areas indicating similar barometric 
variations from year to year, but one showing an excess 
while the other displayed a deficiency, new questions were 
at once raised. It required, however, a far more general 
barometric survey over other areas before such questions 
could be answered, but so suggestive were the facts 
observed that, as was staled in tne paper, such an inquiry 
was at once undertaken and is still in progress 

It may, however, here be mentioned that already many 
other localities have been examined. The Indian area 
has been extended, for instance, to Aden and Egypt, the 
former of which places is practically a counterpart of 
India as regards these barometric variations, while the 
latter approximates to it. If, on the one band, we 
denote land areas the barometric variations of which are 
verr Like those of India with a positive sign, and those 
witn a positive query sign ( + ?) which are more like 
India than Cordoba; and, on the other, pressures 
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Fig j 

the same conclusions as those stated in the present 
article, if some minor differences be excluded. One of 
these differences arises from the fact that he has formed 
the mean of barometric observations made over an area 
including north-east China, Japan, north India, central 
India, south India, Batavia and Mauritius, while there 
seems evidence to show that the whole of India, Batavia 
and Mauritius behave differently from Siberia, northern 
China and Japan. This, however, he somewhat concedes 
later in his article as he points out that 11 in Siberia and 
Russia the synchronism begins to break a little . . 
Another difference will be referred to a little further on. 

Apart, however, from these, Prof. Bigelow finds that 
"the same pressure variations, in fact, prevail over very 

1 Monthly iVtalktr Review, toI ih No 7 . P* 3«7. "Studiei on ihe 
Sutici and Klnomailea of the Atmosphere In the United Stntm, No vii , 
A Contribution to Conmicel Meteorology " by Prof Frank H Btgeloer 
(dated AuguaL is, 1903) 
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oftb* earth though varying from ere 
region to another< A i. a 
lie lays further-:— t 

If we compare the successive pressure groups with 
the prominence/curve, it will be seen that India and 
south-easter^ Asia are in very close synchronous agree¬ 
ment. This synchronism extends also to New South 
Wales, the Indian Ocean and even to South Africa. In 
Siberia and Russia, the synchronism begins to break a 
little and seems to be transferred somewhat towards the 1 
right, although this may be due in part to defective data. 
Ip Europe and in the United States, while the Bame curve 
i; developed as to the number of the maxima and minima, 
the synchronism becomes more irregular. In South 
America, on the other hand, the synchronism is resumed 
very distinctly, but the entire curve is reversed as re¬ 
ferred to India and ike Eastern Hemisphere . Thus we 
perceive that around the Indian Ocean the synchronism 
is dearly developed; it weakens in Europe and North 
America, and it becomes a distinct reversal in South 
America . ■ 11 

From the above.it will be seen that Prof. Bigelow also 
demonstrates the existence of large areas which are in 
excess and in defect of pressure simultaneously, while 
others are not in such close synchronism. 

It may here be mentioned that he treats North America 
as a whole and gives a curve showing the short period 
variation,of pressure. It is of interest, however, to note, 
as has been shown earlier in this article, that the southern 
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part of the United States, as represented by stations 
shown m Fig. 3, is in very dose agreement with Cordoba, 
while itss the more northern parts and Canada where the 
synchronism more apparently begins to break. 

At the conclusion of his paper, Prof. Bigelow makes a 
summation of all those areas which give positive and 
negative values respectively for the pressure variations, 
and the curves of these are reproduced here (Fig. 4) with 
a slight change to make the scale homogeneous with 
others reproduced in this-article. The Bombay pressure 
curve has also been added, and a smooth curve is drawn 
through the pointB instead of connecting them with 
straight lines as in Fig. 2. 

The parallelism of the two upper curves indicates, as 
Prof. Bigelow points out, that “ the values do not cancel 
each otherand that as “ the curves match fairly well 
wjith the prominence curve, , . . I take it to mean that 
some external force is at work to raise and lower the total 
atmospheric pressure by a small amount from vtar to 
year” “ 1 

The two investigations are in agreement as regards the 
following three main point;. First, the close connection 
between solar activity and barometric pressure ; second, 
the great extent of areas over which very similar pressure 
variations exist; and! third 4pd last, the presence of two 
larjre areas the pressure variations over which are the 
reciprocal of each other. 
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It ifc interesting to remark that, from the comparisons 
of the pressure variations over the different areas, tW- 
authors of both these investigations were led to Con¬ 
sider whether these suggestive features were connected 
with the idea of a periodical see-saw of pressure extend^ 1 
ing over a few yean between these two nearly antipodal 
areas, or whether we were in presence of a barometric 
wave travelling round the earth, 

There seems little doubt that when more facts are 
collected these reciprocal pressure variations will in time 
play an important part in forecasting the general features 
of seasons and thus supply meteorologists with another 
means of helping them in their difficult task. 

The value that must in future be placed on observations 
of the sun which inform us of his state of activity or 
quiescence, since these pressure variations are apparently 
so closely connected with them, cannot any longer be 
laid on one side, but must be recognised as of a high 
order of importance. William J. S. Lockyer 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

M ANY people in this country, eminent men of science 
and literature, leading men in commerce and in¬ 
dustry, and politicians who place efficiency before party 
shibboleths, have for many years felt apprehensive as to 
the condition of our national system of education. For a 
long time, they have been speaking and writing upon the 
subject and endeavouring—by pointing to advancements 
ana achievements of other nations who have put their 
educational house in order— to stir up the nation at large 
to realise the enormous interests which are at stake. For 
many years, the warnings fell upon deaf ears and the 
advocates of reform were either looked upon as bores or 
cranks. To-day all this is changed, and it 13 almost un¬ 
fashionable not at least to talk about education ; this 
does not, however, necessarily imply a knowledge of the 
subject. 

Were it not for its terrible prolixity, those who really 
desire to know the ins and outs of the German educa¬ 
tional system could not do better than carefully study 
vol. ix. of “ Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
dealing with Germany, which is issued by the Board of 
Education A mere glance at this report shows that, 
although the present system of education in Germany 
has been of such incalculable value to the Empire, yet 
those interested in education in that country—and their 
name is legion—are questioning whether their system is 
after all so good as it might be. There are many in 
Germany who think that some of our freedom from 
restraint would give a breadth of idea and a broadness 
of horizon whicn is not obtained by their methods of 
abstract reasoning and rigid exactness. 

The report embraces primary, secondary and technical 
education. The first 200 pages consist of dissertations 
by different writers upon different aspects or phases of 
education. The first of these is by Mr. M. E Sadler, 
who has compiled the report, upon 14 The Unrest in 
Secondary Education in Germany and Elsewhere.'* This 
also includes a comparison between English and German 
methods. Mr. Sadler admits at once that we have an in¬ 
sufficiency of good secondary day schools and that 
education at out public schools is not what it should be. 
Further, out technical training is defective, and, owing to 
our comparative neglect of national education for many 
years past, H as a nation we are much less intelligently 
interested than the Germans Iq methods of instruction. ' 
It is true that German and French methods are now very 
much advocated in this country, but the great difficulty 
is that those who desire us indiscriminately to imitate! 
and introduce curricula and methods from other nations 
seem totally unable to realise that if we wish for an exaev 
copy, we must at the same time reproduce the social and 
economic conditions of these other countries. ' 
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The old idea in England was, leach a boy to be 
manly, teach him not to -be a sneak and a coward, and 
at the same time give him a smattering of education, 
then let him be placed in the Army or Navy or business 
and, come what may, character will carry him through 
There is no doubt about it that our public-school life, 
with its traditions and the esprit dc corps which it 
engenders, has had much to do with moulding character, 
and in past generations, when other nations were settling 
their internecine troubles and it was simply a question of 
staking out claims for posterity, this style of education 
was satisfactory enough But Germany and other 
nations, as soon as they had settled their internal 
struggles, proceeded at once td build up a system of 
national education which Iias had far-reaching effects 
upon many of their most important Industries. Not only 
has German education had such enormous influence 
upon their own industries, owing to the introduction of 
scientific methods, but it has likewise been felt in this 
country, because our manufacturers and traders, not 
having been taught to believe m scientific training, have 
stuck to old-time methods, with the disastrous result that 
in many branches of industry we are unable to compete 
with the scientific German. In Prussia, all the secondary 
schools are upon the same lines. The Prussian knows 
ihe meaning of a secondary school; it would puzzle an 
Englishman to define one. The standard is practically 
the same in all the Prussian secondary schools ; here 
we have no standard at all. English masters as a rule 
aie devoted to their schools, German masters to educa¬ 
tion. An English boy loves his school ; a German bay 
has not the same feeling of esprit de corps , but looks 
upon his school as an establishment for obtaining know¬ 
ledge We lay stress on character, the Germans on 
knowledge. There are good pomis in each. The ten¬ 
dency in our schools to make the school standard one 
of proficiency in sport, and to make fun of earnestness 
and to chaff those who desire to obtain knowledge, is 
not good. That objectionable expression " don’t talk 
t-hop,” which is often hurled at the head of those who, 
through a sincere interest m their business or profession, 
wish to exchange ideas with others, is the outcome of 
this characteristic. On the other hand, the Germans 
would undoubtedly gain if they had more freedom from 
restraint and were not so bound down by hard and fast 
rules and regulations. 

Other nations have realised that an education which 
was sufficient fifty years ago is antiquated and of little 
value in the present day, when science and learning have 
made such enormous strides In matters of educational 
reform, or of accepting new views or theories, we have, 
as a nation, always shown a conservative spirit. 
When learning was only advancing slowly and new 
theories were propounded which had very little found¬ 
ation of fact to rest upon, doubtless a conservative and 
cautious policy led in the long run to greater solidarity 
and was better than being too hasty in taking up new 
ideas solely because they were new, but which would 
almost immediately require to be discarded for some 
newer theoi7. But now, since the growth k of knowledge, 
resting, as it does, on a broad foundation of experimental 
fact, is so rapid, it is absolutely essential that we should 
alter our methods in order to keep abreast of the times 

Fifty years ago, a boy might spend the bulk of his 
time upon the study of classics and yet be fitted to take 
his place in business or commerce. To»day, classics 
alone are of little use. Here it should be pointed out that 
>n Germany the study of classics is not neglected ; in¬ 
deed, considerable stress is laid upon that study. Science 
19. as a rule, not taught until the boys have at least 
obtained a thorough general grounding in classics, and 
there are those in Germany who would make the 
classical education more thorough than it is at present. 
The following instance illustrates how thorough, in 
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general, the study of Latin in Germany must be. An 
Englishman, a friend of the writer's, went to study in 
Bavaria and had no knowledge of the German language. 
A nephew of his landlady, a boy of about fifteen, was 
studying at a public secondary school, and allhough the 
Englishman was unable to make his landlady understand 
his wants, he was able by means of Latin to converse 
with her nephew and so have his wants attended to. 

In a Prussian secondary school, a master has to know 
a great deal more of the subject which he has to teath 
than an English master in a similar position In England, 
erudition is considered of far less importance than activity 
of mind and body and success in sport. We often say, 
"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy"; we 
seem to forget the converse, that much play and little or 
no work unfits the boy for the Btruggle in after life. On 
p 215 of the report, we find the following quotation from 
the remarks of a Frenchman.—"A boy at an English 
public school has qualities which a French schoolboy 
does not possess, but those qualities are moral and not 
intellectual In English education there is a very weak 
point —and that is instruction An educational system 
in which the weak point is instruction surely requires 
‘overhauling. 

The object in our schools should be to teach that the 
most lasting form of pleasure is to be found in work 
well done. R L Stevenson once said, 11 I know what 
pleasure is, for 1 have done good work." It has been 
stated that one of the reasons why the Americans are 50 
successful in the present day and seem to be carrying all 
before them is that “ they find their pleasure in their 
business " 

Centralisation is the backbone of the German and 
French educational systems. Here we have found that 
centralisation spells red tape y and now with the swing of 
the pendulum the cry is for decentralisation Wholesale 
decentralisation will probably spell chaos. It is essential 
that we should have a satisfactory primary education, 
to be followed up by an efficient and carefully planned 
scheme of secondary education, but it is very doubtful 
whether the carrying out of even the finest imaginable 
system of education could be left entirely to the local 
authorities or to the teachers themselves. It would not 
be satisfactory to bind down teachers to a hard and fast 
interpretation of any code or system Scope must be 
left for individuality, not, however, for eccentricity. 

There is one thing the report makes Abundantly clear, 
and that is that we have much to learn from the Germans ; 
there are many things we might adapt, but very little that 
we could copy There is a tremendous outcry in this 
country for specialisation, and many advocate early 
specialisation Early specialisation is not at all believed 
in on the continent In the continental university 
( or polytechnic, specialisation is not allowed until a 
scholar is able to show that he has a thorough general 
education. We ought to have some equivalent to the 
German " Abitunenten,'’or leaving examination. Unless 
such an examination has been successfully passed, the 
student cannot enter a university or polytechnic and take 
his degree or diploma. Further, in obtaining situations 
in business houses, preference is invariably given to those 
who have successfully passed this examination , indeed, 
many business houses will not take men into their employ¬ 
ment who have not passed this satisfactorily 

Sixty-five pages of the report are devoted to the 
" Measurement of Mental Fatigue." We find that 
the systematic study of mental fatigue has been taken 
up in a spirit of earnest, scientific inquiry ; and it is 
worthy of note that post-mortem examinations have 
shown "that those parts of the brain which serve 
the purpose of systematic thought, commonly known as 
1 the reasoning powers, art the Iasi to mature." The ques¬ 
tion of what constitutes mental fatigue must always be 
one of great difficulty. If the laws of hygiene are obeyed 
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and the subject ii sufficiently clothed and fed* he will 
probably be able to accomplish a very muchlsffpr amount 
of mental, work, without being over-strainetytoan wouf# 
be the case if these conditions were nfglectpd- 

In Germany, the question of dealing wittl over brain 
work is probably more pressing than it is ti this country; 
because tbe brain is, often over-exercised* while there 19 
an insufficiency of physical exercise. lag England, [ am 
alraid, It is more often a question of physical' fatigue 
than one of mental strain with which We are faced. Bnf| 
of course, when the teaching system ll 11 unintelligent ,J — 
that is, one of cram —the poor bralfi mast get terribly 
wearied. 

Mr Sadler has compiled the report with great care, 
and the portions which ne has hiifelself written are marked 
by a refreshing breadth of view hot always to be found 
in Government reports. It is probable, however, that 
ihe object would be better attained if these reports were 
more condensed. F. Mollwo Perkin. 
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TIDAL CURRENTS IN THE GULF OF ST 
LA WRENCE . 

pOR many years pa St, the Canadian Government has 
L been prosecuting an accurate survey of the com- 


* oeen prosecuting an accurate survey of the com¬ 
plicated tides and tidal currents of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The Tidal Department, under the able 
directorship of Mr. W. Bell Dawson, has already done 
much excellent w&ric in this field, although, doubtless, 
much yet remain# to be discovered. In the tidal report 
lor the present year, Mr Ddwson will describe the 
results of a careful Analysis of the remarkable tidal 
currents which are met with in Northumberland Strait 
south of Pnnet Edward's Island. At most places, the 
limes of the changes of tidal currents bear a more or 
less constant relationship to the times of high and low 
water, but Hi this channel the changes are found to be 
largely governed by the'moon's declination. As Mr. 
Dawson remarks —“This is very confusing to the 
mariner, as the turn of the current in relation to the 
tide is Out of accord with the moon's phases, and has 
Ihus nO fixed relation to the spring and neap tides. The 
grcatMt apparent irregularity is when the moon’s de^ 
hs maximum ; and this occurs sometimes 
at the spring tides and sprrietimeS at the neaps. The 
ordinary navigator takes refuge in the conclusion that 
thCcurrents are chiefly, influenced by the wind.” n 
Diurnal tides are mled by the declination of the 


grief felt by all who have had the privilege of sharing 
his friendship or coming under the influence of his 
impressive and genial personality. 

Johannes Wislicenus wafa born on June 24, 1835, at 
Klein-Eichsied, in the Prussian province of Saxony ; 
when he was five years old, his rather, a pastor, was 
transferred to Halle a. Salle, and there the boy received 
h^j first impressions of school life. At the " Frankesche 
Stiftung," a school which has since become celebrated', he 
remained until the age of eighteen, and at Easter, r853, 
having passed his Maturitktsexamen, he entered the 
University of Halle with the intention of devoting* himself 
to the study of natural science. His project was, how¬ 
ever, soon frustrated. The political horizon was still 
clouded over, and in consequence of certain intrigues, 
his father, in the autumn of the same year, was com¬ 
pelled to fiy the country ; he found a home for himself 
, and his family, as did so many refugees of that lime, in 
the United States In the following year, Johannes was 
appointed assistant to Prof. Horsford at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Mass., and in 1855 became lecturer at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, New York, with a laboratory at his 
^disposal. 

It was thus that he acquired that command of English 
which was such a source of wonder to his foreign 
students in later years. 

In 1856, he was able to return to Europe, and resumed 
his interrupted studies at the University of Zurich, where 
he “promovierte" in i860 and was appointed Privat- 
docent at the Polytechnic. 

In 186r, he became professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy at the “Kantonale Industrieschule." F6ur 
years later, he received the honour of a chair at the 
University of Zurich, and in 1871 was elected by the 
“ Bundesrath ” as director of the Polytechnic in that 
town. In the following year, he was chosen to succeed 
Ad Strecker at Wurzburg. There he remained until 
1885, and it was during this time that he carried on his 
classical researches on the constitution of acetoacetic 
eiher and so established his reputation on a firm b^sis. 

The year 1884 witnessed the death of Kolbe and the 
call of Wislicenus to Leipzig, where he remained until 
the end. As was pointed out by a writer recently in this 
Journal, "there is a curious irony in the thought thiat his 
first work there should have been directed towards the 
extension of the theory of Van ’t Hoff, whom Kolbe had 
regarded with such contempt.” 

Of his scientific work, space will only permit Ihe barest 
outline. His researches were confined almost exclusively 


Iflbon, and it would seem that there must be at this place 7u j ■ wearenes were connneo almost exclusively 
« large diurnal Inequality which manifests itself more b/ ® ll ? e or K* nle .chemistry, most of them appear- 
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Those who are interested in ih.« .11 lact,c acid > on wh, ch he worked from 1863 to 1872, 

to refer to Mr. Dawson's forthcoming report. establishing the identity of structure for the two different 
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JOHANNES WISLICENUS 


‘ubsiancea fermentation- and para-lactic acids, first 
brought him into prominence among chemical workers 
and impelled him to seek an explanation of the meta¬ 
merism in the special relations of the atoms within the 
molecule. His interest in acetoacetic ether, to which 
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■ ne. generation that laid the foundation of organic reference has already been made, resulted in a detailed 
chemistry has aJmost become a thing of the past, investigation of its reactions and of its value as a 
k Tl* 1 , lbe few remainin ff synthetic agent ; these have gone far to stimulate the 

1 mW* b ° k b ? lb ? °* Wislicenus. study of this most interesting compound, and are of 

not tong since, the University or Leipzig was mounting importance, if for no other reason, for the light they 
the loss, at a venerable age, of a distinguished physicist; I throw on the still open question of its constitution. 

. S b S ,r i£ h,ch *“ mad 5 famous *>y 6 wahra It was in Leipzig, however, that he achieved his great" 

Bearbeiter Kolbe is vacant, and a name which will ever work. In 1887 appeared his faoious memoir, " Ober die 
be illustrious in the history of spacial chemistry hat been raumliche Anordnung der At'ome in orvamschen Mole- 
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nw lsdroensm ” According to his hvooihesia' whirh was 


The* km. M .. . j. . . . isomerism ” According to his hypothesis, which was 

W come not as a sudden shock, for of latpi extension of that formulated independently by La Bel 
health of the venerable Geheimrath has been and Van’t Ho/f in 1874, '-the centra of gravity of a 
wriMy^ dedi mog, and FSnm g <»firengfl an4 feeble gn^ WHib^atom w«s regarded a*, situated^ the£entra of a 
*5™*? hl * "“i 1 T* dan wouldf 1 1 «?ahed«m, and its four affinities at the four amen " 
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after him Wislicenus, assumed that both were capable of 
rotating in opposite directions about a common axis ; 
this possibility ceased, however, with a double or treble 
linking of the carbon atoms. Wislicenus farther called 
into play the action of certain “specially directed forces 
the affinity-energies ” which “determine the relative 
positions of the atoms to one anothei in the molecule” 

The Annalen of these years contain a large number of 
papers worked out in the Leipzig laboratories under his 
direction, in which the reactions of maleic and fumanc 
acids, the tolane dichlorides and dibrnmides, mesacomc 
and citraconic acids, the crotonic acids, the a-chloropropyl- 
enes, &c., were carefully investigated, and the facts shown 
to be in agreement with those demanded by theory 

The hypothesis naturally evoked much criticism , 
Wislicenus's controversy with Fittig (Liebigs Annalen , 
1892, cclxxii. 1-99) is still fresh in the minds of chemists, 
and it must be admitted that Michael has obtained results 
which it has not yet been found possible to reconcile 
with the theory. But when all is said, there can be little 
doubt that up to the present it remains the simplest and 
most comprehensive explanation adduced. Even if the 
theory should ever be disproved, Wislicenus's memoir will 
always hold a place among the classics of the science as 
a model of careful reasoning and literary skill, and as an 
epitome of one of the most laborious researches of that 
period. 

Now, however, is not the time, nor is this the place, to 
dwell m any detail on his scientific papers , the above 
indication of the direction which his research took must 
suffice , it would be presumptuous to attempt to estimate 
the value of his work , enough that, among the great 
names in the history of chemical science, Wislicenus will 
stand with Bunsen and Kekull and Victor Meyer and 
such names as made the nineteenth century what it was 

We do not wish to enter into a panegyric of his 
character \ such things belong rather to the columns of a 
daily paper and to the exaggerated estimates of medio¬ 
crities ; but a word as to his human aspect —and he-o/ora 
man of wide sympathies—will not be out of place In 
politics, he was an ardent admirer of Bismarck, and had 
little tolerance for the social democrats of latter days , 
not that charitableness was lacking in his disposition, for 
many wefe the kindly acts that he performed. He was 
fond of children, and when his own family had grown up 
and he was left alone with his daughter, the cheerful 
presence of a little niece helped to relieve the gloom that 
the tragedy of his domestic life had cast over the later 
yfcars. To music he was almost insensible, and Wagner 
was to him nothing more than aconfusionof sounds Hewas 
present at the first performance of “Siegfried,” but left in 
the middle of the second act with a violent headache. Liter¬ 
ature was his one refuge in the intervals of work, and when 
troubled with insomnia, from which he suffered much, he 
would pass the hours in his well-stocked library. It is 
related that at one of his weekly dinner parties, to which 
all his research students were invited in turn, a youth of 
an inquiring turn of mind, desirous of probing tbe extent 
of the professor’s knowledge, read up an almost forgotten 
author and tackled him on the subject when the cigars 
were produced ; great was the student's chagrin on dis¬ 
covering that it was one of his teacher's favourite authors 
ahd at having to sit through an impromptu half-hour's 
lecture on the author's peculiarities of style. This youth 
niver carried his investigations any further. With his 
students, Wislicenus was always popular, and though they 
christened him at one time the “Schmier-Director,” from 
the number of tarry residues that the arbeits were producing, 
that did not detract from the affection and esteem in which 
he was held. In his daily round of the research labor¬ 
atories, he was ever ready with words of sympathy ahd 
encouragement that went far to allay the soreness and 
disappointment of repeated failures; his kindly sugges¬ 
tions have stimulated many to greater efforts. 
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In 1898, the Royal Society awarded him the Davy 
medal, and his death makes a vacancy in its list of 
foreign members 

The loss will be felt not in Germany alone, for hia 
students came from all parts of the world, and while 
men of science will remember him as one of the founders 
of stereochemistry, his disciples will look back on him 
as one of the 11 influences " of their lives, as a man of 
broad sympathies and great powers, as an example to 
emulate and as a memory to inspire. 

NOTES. 

Among the names included in the long list of "Durbar 
Honours ” published on New Year's Day, we notice the follow¬ 
ing —Dr George Watt, C I F , officer in charge of the 
Economic and Art Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
has had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. Dr. 
W. R Hooper, C S I., President of the Medical Board at the 
India Office, and Sir Cohn Campbell Scott Moncrieff, 
K,C M.G., President of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 
hpe been made Knight Commanders of the Star of India 
Colonel St George C. Gore, Surveyor-General of India, has 
been made a Companion of the same order. Dr B Franklin, 
Director-General Indian Medical Service, and Mr John Eliot, 
F.R S , Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India 
and Director-General or Indian Observatories, have been pro 
moled to the rank of Knight Commanders of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Major A. W Alcock, F R.S , Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum, and Prof. J C Bose, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, have been made Companions of the same 
order Major David Semple, Director of the Pasteur Institute, 
Kasauli, has been awarded the Kaisar-I-Hind Medal for Public 
Service in India. 

A German newspaper records the following exemplary 
incident, apropos of a recent act of the Kaiser, in appealing to 
his people for support in a good work. Dr Dohm, of Naples, 
having appealed with little result to the German Minister of 
Education for financial aid in the extension of his world-famed 
biological station, sought an interview with the Kaiser Re¬ 
marking sympathetically that he could not provide all that Dr. 
Dohrn desired from his private purse, the Kaiser furnished turn 
with a donation form, headed by himself and a contribution of 
1000/ , commanding that it should be circulated among the 
leaders in Berlin society, for return to the Kaiser in person 
The result was that within a few days the magnificent sum of 
15,060/ was subscribed 

Mr. Herbert Kvnasion has been appointed by the 
Colonial Office director of the Geological Survey of the 
Transvaal. 

M Edmond Perrier has been appointed to the chair of 
comparative anatomy at the Paris Museum d’llistoire Naturclle, 
and M. Pierre Marcellin Boule to the chair of paleontology at 
the same institution 

A message from the Times correspondent at Ottawa states 
that the promoters of the Canadian Marconi Company hope by 
the end of next summer to have a complete system of wireless 
telegraphy in operation throughout Canada, extending from the 
Gulf of St Lawrence to the Pacific Coast. 

MR. Marconi was entertained at a banquet at Sydney on 
December 30 by the citizens of Cape Breton Island Reuter 
fejiort* that in responding to the toast of his health, Mr. Mar¬ 
coni said that when his system of wireless telegraphy was 
^farther developed, it would be possible for ships in distress to 
hignal passing ships. The cable companies, when they began, 
jpjmged pounds per word , they were now down to shillings, 
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iqd his, starting at ten cenU might soon lead to a charge of 
one cent per word and thins bind England and has colonist 
mm closely together. 

The Daily Mail states jhpt Sir Ernest Cassel has offered to 
give 40,000/. towards the study and investigation of ophthalmia 
In Egypt 

The' death is announced of M, Pierre LaffUte, who, since 
1893, has filled (be chair at the College de France for the 
upodtion of the general history of science. 

An anti-tuberculosis union for Austria has been formed, with 
Count Liltzow as president. The Vienna correspondent of ihe 
Times reports that nearly 5000/. has already been received 
In subscriptions, and the Government has promised the fullest 
siipport in coinbaling the disease. 

The death is announced of Prof. Dr. Max Sehede, professor 
of surgery at the University of Bonn, to which post he was 
appointed in 1895. During the lime that Prof. Sehede was 
organiser of the surgical section of Hamburg Hospital, he made 
it his aim to develop the system uf antiseptics introduced into, 
sqrgery by Lord Lister. 

'Ml Otto Hilger, whose death we announced last week, 
wfas born at Darmstadt on January 20, 1850, where he passed 
his apprenticeship under his father, who was the master of the 
mint. At eighteen years of age, he went with hia brother, the 
late Mr. Adam Hilger, to Pans, where they started a workshop, 
doing much good work for the observatory At ihe outbreak of 
the Franco-German war in 1870, being Germans Lhey had to 
lAve Paris and came to London In a few jears, they were- 
able to start a small business as scientific instrument makers, 
and the name of Hilger soon became well known in the scientific 
world. In 1888, Mr. Oito Hilger was appointed by Lord 
Btylhswood lo lake charge of his private laboratory, where he 
wu until 1897, when ihe death of his brother compelled him to 
return to London to carry on the business, though this neces¬ 
sitated leaving partially completed a dividing engine for ruling 
diffraction gratings which he had been constructing under Lord 
Blythswood. During recent yeais, the demand for a high degree 
of accuracy in scientific instruments has greatly increased, and 
many men of science will regret the death of a maker who was 
able to appreciate the necessity for refinements in workmanship 

On Tuesday, January 13, Prof. Macfadyen will deliver ihe 
first of a courae of six lectures at the Royal Institution on "The 
Physiology of Digestion 11 On Thursday, January 15, Mr. 
A. J. Evans will begin ft course of three lectures on " Pre- 
Phcsnician Writing in Crete, and its Bearings on the History of 
the Alphabet.” The Friday evening discourse on January 16 
will be delivered by Prof, Dewar, on " Low Temperature In¬ 
vestigations J> On January 23, Dr Tempest Anderson will 
lecture on "Recent Volcanic Eruptions," and on January 30 
Prof. W. E. Dalby will lecture on "Vibration Problems in 
Engineering Science," 

According to a Reuter message from San Francisco, advices 
from Corinth (Nicaragua), dated December 15, state that the 
volcano Santiago, near Granada, was then in active eruption. 
At nig^ the sky was lit up by the volcano, and great havoc 
had been wrought. Momotombo, on Lake Managua, was also 
discharging clouds, and the volcano Iulco, in San Salvador, 
wu in more active eruption, clouds and lava isenlng from the 
erater at short Intervals. At night a brilliant spectacle Was 
presented, the lava pouring down Ihe side of tlie mountain 
looking like a -stream of fire. A telegram from Valparaiso 
States that it ir reported that live volcanoes in the province of 
Lfcarqirihue are active i 
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Tub Moscow correspondent of the Slandard states that a 
we))‘marked /TQppfd pf the recent earthquake at Andijan was 
,obtained by. the seismologies! instruments at the observatory 
Lhere. The time* recorded was 11 s.m., that is, about &. 30 
a.mj Greenwich time. Andijan Is the Second largest town in 
the "Territory" of Fergana, and had not less Iliad fifty 
thousand inhabitants at the time of the earthquake. 

During the past ten months, the Odessa correspondent of 
the Standard points out, Transcaucasia and Traqscaspia have 
been visited by several severe earthquakes. In February last, 
Schemakha, on the Caspian side of the Caucasus, was laid in 
ruins by a series of violent earthquakes and volcanic disturb¬ 
ances, in which upwards of three thousand people perished. 
In July, a similar calamity desolated several districts in Kashgar, 
involving the loss of some six thousand lives. Those events 
have now been followed by the destructive series of earthquakes 
in the districts of Novi Marghelan and Andijan. According 
to the latest reports, the loss of life is equally as appalling as 
that at Kashgar. A few days previous to the dreadful event in 
Andijan, a series of slight earthquake shocks was felt at 
Schemakha, Lhe site of Lfie disaster in February last 

Prop. Robert Koch and two as&Utants, Surgeon Dr. 
Kleine, of the Prussian Headquarters Staff, and Dr. Neufrld, of 
the PtuuLan Institute for Infectious Diseases, are on their way 
to investigate cattle plague in Rhodesia. To the Berlin cor¬ 
respondent of the Daily'Mail* Prof. Koch has remarked 11 1 
contemplate my mission with more or less misgiving, because 
lhe Rhodesian plague is of an absolutely mystifying character. 
Such symptoms as I have so far examined indicate that the 
disease is wholly different from any species of rinderpest that 
has ever come under medical observation What 11 peculiarly 
baffling is that tjie Rhodesian plague dates only from the late 
war. The cattle imported from Egypt, Australia and South 
America, which H was supposed would prove immune, have 
fallen early victims to its ravages, which threaten Lo denude the 
entire colony of live stock.' While in South Africa, I shall not 
neglect the opportunity of continuing my tuberculosis experi¬ 
ments with the view of adducing still more positive evidence of 
piy theory of the jnon-commupicabilHy of bovine tuberculosis to 
human beings, which I, of course, adhere to resolutely.” 

Captain Boyp Alexander has just returned to England, 
after a short visit to the west coast of Africa, where he has 
been collecting birds and mammals on the islands of St. Thomas 
and Fernando Po, in the Bight of Biafra. Captain Alexander 
has obtained altogether nearly 400 specimens, and is expecting 
more from a,collector that he left in Fernando Po The results 
of his work as regards birds will probably be publithed in 
Lhe Ibis, 1 

Mr. J. S. Budgett, Balfour student of the University of 
Cambridge, has returned to England from Lake Albert (where he 
has been engaged in studying the development of the Polypierlne 
fishes) by Lhe Nile route, and will give an account of his expe¬ 
dition at the sclehtific meeting of the Zoological Society on 
January 20. Not having been altogether successful in Uganda, 
Mr. Budgett will probably make another visit to the Upper 
Gambia, where he has better prospects of obtaining the required 
information, in the course of the present year. 

MR- W. G. Doggrtt writes from Entebbe (November 5, 
F902) that he was then preparing to start for the southern 
frontier of Uganda, to take up his post as naturalist to the 
/Vbglo-German’ Boundary Confmiasibn under Major Delia* 
(Uddiffe.' The expedition will start from the shores of Lake 
Victoria; At i° S.L , and will define the boundary between 
Uganda and German East Africa ai far west as the Semliki 
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River. " In the SerbtikL Forest, Mr. Doggett hopes to be able 
1 6 obtain fresh specimens of the new African mammal ( Okapia 

tahnsfomi), which are much required at South Kensington. 

1 

The Institution of Elect/ical Engineers has issued the pre¬ 
liminary programme of the visit to Italy to be made this spring. 
It is proposed to leave London on April 2, and the first tech¬ 
nical vist^ Will be to the Vaiellina Railway and power-house on 
A'£>rJI 4. At Como &la6 the tomb of Volta can be visited the 
nfext day. On April 6, the party will leave for Milan, travelling 
vid the Milan-Varese Electric Railway and visiting the works of 
Messrs Toai, at Legnano, in passing On April 7, the Paderno 
power-house will be inspected On April 8, visits will be made 
to’ various place* of technical interest in Milan, including the 
Technical High School, and on the next day to the power¬ 
houses at Vizsola and Torqavento. The party will break up on 
Thursday, April 9, or on Lhe Friday morning (Good Friday), 

Amojjg the many papers of Interest in the December number 
ofthi Geographnal Journal may be specially mentioned Dr. 
Stem's account of his explorations in Chinese Turkestan, and 
the readers of Nature will not fail to note the importance of 
his discovery of inscribed wooden tablets on the Niya River 
site. Here, in a small decayed building, he found more than 200 
documents on wood of all shapes and sizes. Besides tablets 
with tbe Indian Kharoshthi writing, he unearthed several 
narrow pieces of wood bearing Chinese characters, and many 
of the former were still protected by the strings with which they 
were originally tied and bore clay seals. On the seals, we have 
figures Of Pallas Athene, with shield and icgis, Eros afid Athene 
Promachos, and these prove beyond all doubt the influence which 
classical Western art has exercised even in distant Khotan. 
Many of the documents bear dates which are mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the names of rulers, and the texts, which seem 
to be written in an early form of Indian Prakrit, cannot fail to 
throw great light on the early, unknown history of the district 
wherein they have been found It 11 important that the materials 
wjiich Dr. Stein has secured ahould be worked thoroughly, for 
they may contain information concerning the frequent com¬ 
munication which must have existed between the East and the 
West during the early centuries of the Christian era 

The unfortunate fatal accident which occurred at the Fulham 
Public Baths on December 23 serves to show how dangerous 
ap eleclnc shock may be when the conditions are such that really 
good contact is made In this case, two bathers were killed by 
standing up in their baths and putting their hands on a metal 
rail running along the top of the partition between the baths; 
on top of this rail ran the iron pipes containing the electric- 
supply leads It seems that there was leakage, possibly in a 
faulty lampholder, to these pipes, which were insufficiently 
"earthed.'* The bathers therefore completed the earth 
through their bodies to the bath itself, and thus received a 
shock which, in spite of the fact that the pressure could only 
have been something like 170 volts, had fatal results on account 
of the very good contacts which existed. The circumstances of 
the case are altogether exceptional, and there is absolutely no 
need for users of electric light to take any alarm. The moral to 
be drawn ii that in an installation of this kind, where it is pos- 
s ble for people to make direct contact between their damp skin 
and parts of thA installation, more care should be taken in de¬ 
sign and supervision to prevent any possibility of contact with 
ahy live metal. 

- The outbreaks of typhoid fever at Winchester and at South¬ 
ampton Again direct attention to the possibility of the typhoid 
infection being spread through the agency of shell fish, in these 
instances through oysters. Dr. Nash, in a report oi^nh out- 
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break of typhoid fever at Southend-on-Sea, finds that the inci¬ 
dence of the disease Was thirty-dix times as great among shell-fish 
consumers as Among those who do not eat shell-fish, and ex¬ 
presses the opinion that if the eating of shell-fish were abandoned 
in Southend, the incidence of typhoid fever would lessen by fully 
one half In the SoUthcnd outbreak, cockles were mainly 
responsible for the spread of the Infection. 

A LARGE portion of the contents of the January number uf 
Chmatt is devoted to a consideration of the possibility uf 
stamping out malaria Mijor Ronald Ross discusses the pre¬ 
valence of malaria at Ismailia, and comes lo the conclusion that 
if the ntosquitoes in the district were even partially eradicaicd, 
as might easily be done, malaria would almost disappear 
Sir William MacGregor describes the Italian campaign against 
malaria, and draws attention to the prophylactic use of quinine, 
the protection of dwellings with wire game, the cultivation of 
the soil and the drainage of swamps as means of diminishing 
the prevalence of malaria. 

Ar an international maritime congress recently held at 
'Copenhagen, M Willaume-Jantzen, isiibdirector of the Danish 
Meteorological Institute, contributed an interesting paper on 
the climate of the coast of Iceland, based on eighteen to 
twenty-two years’ observations at four representative stations— 
Veatmannoe (south), Stykkishulm (west), Gnmsey (north) and 
Papey (east) Generally speaking, lhe lowest mean barometric 
pressure in the north Atlantic lies Lo the south-west of Iceland, 
and to the north east of the island there is another area of mean 
low pressure, but a little higher than that on the south-west 
These two areas determine the prevalent winds on the east 
coast, which blow with nearly equal persistency from north-east 
and from north-west. BuL from its position with regard 10 the 
advance of barometric depressions from west to ejist in the 
Atlantic, the pressure in Iceland is subject to sudden and great 
variations, causing frequent storms, the average annual numher 
of days of storm on the east coast being seventy-five. Generally 
speaking, the summer climate on the coast is fresh and Lhe 
winter mild, but the latter may be very severe with northerly 
winds and the approach of polar ice In some localities, fog is 
very prevalent; at Brrufiord, near Papey, it occurs on 212 days, 
but at Stykkisholm on nine days only. Rainfall is heavy on the 
south and light on the north, at Veslmannoe there are 225 
days on which rain falls on a yearly average 

The volume containing the meteorological observations and 
results for the United States N wad Observatory, Washington, 
under the direction uf Frof J K Eastman, for the j ear 1901, 
has been recently received. As in funner years, it contains Lhe 
details of all the observations which are made every three hours 
during each day These include ihe corrected readings of the 
barometer, and of the wet and dry bulb thermometers, the 
symbols indicating the character of the clouds, Lhe estimated 
amount of cloudiness, wind direction and velocity, together with 
the daily means The six tables which follow record the results, 
such as the maximum and minimum temperatures for each 
month, daily and monthly means or the corrected baromeLric 
readings, &c The volume contains also the meteorological 
observations made at the same hours at the new naval observa¬ 
tory with a view to determine the difference of the thermometric 
conditions at the two localities, in order that future records at 
the new observatory can be properly compared with the records 
at the old obseivatory, which extend from 184$ to 1892 in¬ 
clusive. 

| We have received from the editors of Lhe Pkotogram a new 
edition of a set of cards which are intended Tor the pocket-book 
of the photographer. These cards, 5 * J inches In size, contain 
;a great amount of very useful information, Bomc of which the 
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practical photographer li sore to find serviceable either in hie 
Mudfo or out in the field. Thui we have a brief guide for 
Correct exposure for various kinds of plates and light, tables of 
enlargement and reduction for telescopic leasea, how to find 
south without a compass in order to fix the time of best light¬ 
ing, the metric and British systems of weights and measures and 
their connection one with the other, photographic temperatures 
and a comparison of different thermometer scales, &c These 
cards, eight in number, can be obtained from the office of the 
Pkoiogram by forwarding one penny stamp, and they are valu¬ 
able and useful /or the money 

The theory of the dimensions of units in the electrostatic 
and electromagnetic systems has on various occasions been 
criticised A short note dealing critically with dimensions of 
physical units in general is given by Dr Ladislaus Gorczyrtiki 
In Lhe Physikahsche Ztilsckrift % iv, 5. In thermodynamics, the 
author points out that the dimensions of temperature should not 
be omitted from the expressions for the dimensions of such 
quantities as thermal conductivity, specific heat and entropy, 
and he introduces the dimensions of K and p into the electrical 
systems. Herr Gorczyriski supports the position assumed by 
Schreber and disagrees with < certain viewj expressed by 
Hesehus. In particular, he considers that the assumption of a 
relation of the form v = efd connecting the 11 v ” of electro¬ 
magnetism with elasticity and density is unjustifiable. The 
general conclusion is that the conventional treatment of dimen¬ 
sions of units 19 unsatisfactory, and thit it is not at present 
.pbssible satisfactorily to express the dimensions of all physical 
units in terms of those of the three fundamental units of Length, 
time and mass alone It is certainly safer to introduce too 
many fundamental units the dimensions of which are treated as 
independent of one another than to cut down the number by 
regarding the measure of any physical quality as a dimensionless 
number. 

TitE first report on a chemical and physical study of the soils 
of Kent and Surrey has been issued by the South-eastern Agri¬ 
cultural College, at Wye, by Mr. A. D. Hall and Mr. F. J. 
Flymen (1902). The object is eventually to accumulate such a 
aeries of analyses of the soils, chemical and mechanical, as will 
enable the College, when given the situation of any field, to 
indiAtein a general way the kind, of manures wanted for aaeh 
particular crop. The two counties are not much covered with 
drift deposits, and these are depicted on the one-inch Geological 
Survey map, but the pressing need of a geological map on the 
suc-inch scale is pointed out. The present report deals only 
with the soils resting upon the London Clay, Chalk and Gault. 
By procuring samples of soils from each geological formation in 
a number of localities, a good general knowledge of them has 
been obtained Particulars of these, with methods of analyses, 
are given. With regard to the Gault soils, it is remarked that 
the most profitable use to make of them 11 is to keep Lhem or 
lay them down as permanent pasture." On both London Clay 
and Chalk there is considerable variety of soil, and recommend¬ 
ations are made on the cultivation of different areas. 

A second edition of Dr. A. J. Ewart's 11 First Stage Botany" 
has been published by Mr W. B. CHve Several additions and 
alterations have been made. 

The second volume of Prof. Wundt's 11 GruudiQgc 
physiologischen Psychologic" has been received from Mr. W. 
Engelmsnn, Leipzig. The fint volume wax noticed a short 
time ago (November 6, 1902, p. 2), and an estimate of the value 
of this great work can be obtained from that review. After the 
work has been completed, a notice of the new volumes will 
appear 
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The Lhree essays which were successful in the recent com¬ 
petition for Lhe erection of a sanatorium for tuberculosis, 
initiated by Hli Majesty the King, are reprinted in full in the 
current number of the Lancet^ with reproductions of the plana 
of the buildings. The essays are valuable epitomes of modern 
knowledge of the cause, prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 

We have received from Messrs. Isenthal and Co. their latest 
catalogue and price list of apparatus for radiography and general 
electromedical work. The list ii a very complete one and shows 
that the firm is in a position to supply all the apparatus needed 
in this class of work from single pieces of the simplest type to 
full sets made up into suitable cabinets We note also that the 
firm arranges for courses of lessons in the use of the apparatus 
for those who desire it. 

The "Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes" for 1903 has 
been published by M, Gauthier Villars, Paris This compact 
little volume contains, as uBual, a mass of information indispen¬ 
sable both to the man of Bcience and to the engineer. Among 
the contents of Lhe volume may be specially mentioned the 
contribution by M. R Radau, on shooting stars and comets, 
and that by M. j Janssen, on science and poetry The 
discourses delivered at the funerals of MM. Cornu and Faye are 
also included in this year's issue of the annual. 

THREE new volumes of the first annual^issue of the Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature have been received, 
and are similar m character to those already described. The 
subjects of the volumes are physics (part 1 ), meteorology 
(including terrestrial magnetism) and mechanics The second 
part of the catalogue of physical papers will shortly be published 
and will complete the volume on physics. Thejtwo volumes on 
meteorology and mechanics are each complete m themselves, and 
the portions of the scientific literature of 1901 not included In 
them will form a part of the second annual issue of the Cata¬ 
logue 

Mr W. En’OBI.MANN, Leipzig, has issued two new volumes 
in Oswald's series of scientific classics. As is well known, each 
volume in this senes contains one or more papers which have 
influenced the progress of science, selected from the works of 
investigators of various nationalities and translated into German 
when written in other languages One of the volumes recently 
published contains series xiv. and xv. of Faraday’s experi¬ 
mental investigations m electricity, translated from the Philo* 
sophical Transactions of 1838 and edited by Dr. A. J. von 
Oetiingen ; the other volume (No. 132) contains s translation 
of two papers by Andrews, on the continuity of the gaseous 
and liquid states of matter, from the Phil. Trans, of [869 and 
1876, edited by Dr. Arthur von O^ttingen and Prof. K. 
Tiuruta, 

WE have before us the forty-second yearly issue of the British 
Journal of Photography , edited by Mr. Thomas Bedding (Henry 
Greenwood and Co,, Strand), and a glance at this bulky volume, 
which contains nearly 1600 pages, of which about 600 are text 
matter, is sufficient to indicate its vigorous and healthy con¬ 
dition. The book Is arranged on similar lines to those of its 
predecessors, and will be found a mine of interesting, practical and 
useful information on photographic topics Among some of the 
contents may be mentioned a very complete list of the officers 
of photographic societies in the United Kingdom, America and 
on the continent, a large collection of photographic formulre and 
recipes in both the English and metric systems, chapters on 
photomicrography with bibliography by the editor, a summary 
, o t the recent novelties in apparatus, &c., since the publication 
of the last almanac, practical notes and suggestions of the year, 
and an epitome of the year's progress, in which is given a r/suml 
of the more important discoveries and Improvements. Scattered 
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Among the text are acme excellent reproductions illustrating the 
behaviour of different lenses and speeds of shutters, and the 
frontispiece is a contact print on Barnet plalino mat bromide 
paper. The low price of the volume (one shilling) and the 
useful nature of the contents should render it indispensable to 
every photographer 

In the Current number of the Comptes rendus 15 a note by 
Prof. Henri Moissan on a new method of preparing the silicon 
analogue of ethane, Si a II rt This substance was originally 
obtained by the author, in conjunction with Dr. Smiles, by (he 
partial condensation at - 200 u C of an impure silicon hydride 
prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid upon a silicide of 
magnesium of undefined composition Attempts to prepare Lhe 
same compound from the lithium silicide, Li,Si a , by the action of 
dry hydrogen chloride or a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid 
were unsuccessful, hydrogen being the only gaseous product. It 
has now been found that by the gradual addition of lithium 
silicide to concentrated aqueoushydrochloneacid, thesilico-eLhane 
is readily formed in abundance and can be separated by means 
of cooling to the temperature of liquid air 

The same number contains an account, by M F. Bodroux, of 
another application of the organo magnesium compounds to 
organic synthesis. It has been found that if a magnesium alkyl 
chlonde or bromide, prepared in the usual way by lhe action of 
magnesium upon an ethereal solution of the alkyl bromide or 
chloride, is treated with iodine, the alkyl iodide 19 produced ip 
nearly quantitative yield, together with magnesium lodochlonde 
or bromide Propyl bromide and ltoamyl chloride treated in 
this way have furnished about So per cent, of the theoretical 
quantities of the corresponding iodides The reaction is 
equally applicable to aromatic derivatives, and will simplify 
greatly the preparation of many monoiodo-denvaLives of 
benzene 

The much-discussed question of the chemical character of 
bleaching powder is revived in a recent number of the 
Zeitschnft fur anot gamschc CAemie, which contains a long 
paper on the subject by Herr Winteler, of Darmstadt. The 
investigation appears to have arisen from a difficulty which was 
experienced in making good bleaching powder from electrolytic 
chlorine, owing to the gas containing considerable quantities ol 
carbon dioxide. The chief conclusions reached by Herr 
Winteler are as follows Dry chlorine does not act on dry 
calcium hydroxide, but in Lhe presence of moisture chlorine 
water is first formed Thia contains hypochlorous and hydro¬ 
chloric acids,which then act upon the calcium hydroxide The 
action involves complicated equilibria, which depend on the 
temperature, the amount of water present, the rate at which the 
chorine Is passed, &.z Bleaching powder possesses no definite 
formula, but is* mixture of bodies resulting from the balanced 
reactions just referred to. It contains basic calcium chloride 
and basic hypochlorite as normal components, and may contain 
chloride and hypochlorite as well as hydroxide and the free 
acids. The decomposition of bleaching powder into chloride 
and oxygen takes place when there is an excess of hydroxyl 
10ns ; on the other hand, an exeess of hydrogen ions leads to a 
decomposition into chlorate and chloride. Working upon this 
theory of the character of bleaching powder, Herr Winteler 
shows how It is possible to prepare a good produet even when 
using unpurified chlorine containing 6 per cent, of carbon 
dioxide. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Fennee Fox {Cam’s ctrdo) from North 
Africa, presented by Dixon Bey ; two Common Marmosets 
[HapaJe jacehus) from South-east Brazil, presented by Mr. J. B 
Toe!; two Egyptian Jerboas {Dipus aegyptius) from North 
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Africa, presented by Miss Ctieslerman , two Eastern One- 
waltled Cassowaries (Casnanus au> anitants) from New Guinea ; 
a Blossom headed Parrakeet (Palacorms iyanoctpkalus ) from 
India, a GangeUc Tnonyx (Tn onyx ganqetitus) from India, 
deposited 


UUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

COMbl 1902 d —From observations made at Hamburg un 
December 3 and 1 1, and at Pans on December 22, Herr Elrell 
has calculated the following elements and ephemens for this 
comet — 

T = 1903 March 2J 544 Berlin M T 

" = 5 43 3 * 6 ) 

U = 117 29 51 2 / 1903 O 

* - 43 54 17 4 ) 

log ,/ = o 443876 
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Unit brightness at time of discovery 


On December 22d loh 44m 3 Pans M.T , the comet was 
observed in the following position by M Bigourdan at P^ris ■— 
a (apparent) = 7h. 9m. 7s -4, 8 (apparent) = -1- i u 32' 55" 

M Fayet has found that this comet has the greatest pen 
helion distance recorded for any comet since that of 1729 

Observations oi« Variable Stars —In No 3837 of the 
Astronomische Nachruhten, M M. Luizet, of the Lyons Obser¬ 
vatory, publishes his observations of five variable stars and gives 
his results for each slnr in a tabular form. 

The result of 285 observations of Algol, made between 
November 18, 1897, and March 12, 1902, indicates a possible 
slight negative correction to Lhe elements published by Mr. 
Chandler in No 509 of the Astronomical Journal . 

One hundred and fifty-seven comparisons of the irregular 
variable f Aungac indicate great irreguJariLies in Lhe brightness 
of this star, which on December 10, 1901, was actually one or 
two degrees fainter than v Persei 

One hundred and fourteen comparisons of W Ononis were 
made between October 26, 1898, and March 19, 1902, and 
these show that both the duration of the period and the magni¬ 
tudes at maxima and minima vary greatly, lhe following 
elements show the closest agreement to the observations — 

Maximum 1899 February 22J , v 

Minimum 1899 March 10 / J 3 *i 

but there are Beveral observations which are not reconcilable to 
this period. 

Observations of T Monocerotis and £ Geminorum have also 
been made, and tables of their maxima and minima are given by 
M Luizet 

The Spectrum of « Aurioa? —From the investigation and 
measurement of spectrograms obtained during 1901 and 1902 by 
Prof Hartmann and Dr. Eberhard, Prof H. C. Vogel has 
found that • Aungx is a spectroscope binary which has a very 
long period. 

The spectrograms referred to show that the hydrogen lines 
in Lhe violet region, beyond H and K, stand out with excep¬ 
tional prominence in (his star, and a close investigation as to 
the cause has led to the conclusion that the spectra of two 
stars—one of the a Cygm type, the other lying between the 
limits of Types I and II (a Persei, y Cygni)—are present, the 
one being exactly superimposed on the other 

Observations with a Binocular Telescope —In 
Popular Astronomy , No. ioo, Mr. D. W. Edgecomb de¬ 
scribes the performances of the 6 £-inch binocular telescope, 
made by Messrs. Alvan Clark and Sons. 

In describing the features of the Moon, Jupiter and Saturn 
az seen with the binocular, the writer states that the objects 
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present more detail, are brighter, and appear larger than when 
seen through an ordinary dingle telescope of the same aperture. 
In addition to this* the 11 seeing" is much steadier, and the 
stereoscopic effect obtained greatly enhances the beauty of the 
objects observed. 

Such objects as Clark’s companion to y Lyree, the companion 
to r Orionja and the Mitchell companion to Rigel have all 
been steadily observed, and it is generally considered neces¬ 
sary to um an instrument of 7 or 8 inches aperture in order 
to see the last-named object. 

The prisms used in this instrument are 2} inches long and 
IA inches thick, the rays from Lhe objectives traversing 54 inches 
of glass before reaching the eyepieces 


RECENT AMERICAN BOTANY. 

TVTR, M L. FERNAllD 1 has published a very interesting 
review of the birches belonging to the groups Betula 
alba and B nana These trees and shrubs inhabit the northern 
regions of boLh hemispheres, and Mr. Feroald recognises in 
America seven species and seven varieties, of which six apecies 
and hve varieties are common to the Old World Thus, 
contrary to the opinion of some recent authors, the American 
white birches are mostly non-endemic, though exhibiting 
numerous apparently distinct forms. Not only is this true, but 
the admitted species mtergrade all along the line "It is quite 
possible to trace by a senes of specimens a direct connection 
between the dwarf Betula nana or B. glanduhsa and the tall 
B. alba. . . But since it is obviously impracticable to regard 
all these forms as one species, it seems wiser to recognise the 
more marked centres of variation as species which are admitted 
to pass by exceptional tendencies to other forms ordinarily 
distinguished F p by marked characteristics '* (p 189). This, of 
course, brings up the question of the definition of species. The 
present writer has been accustomed to use the accompanying 
diagram in teaching biology, The line a a represents a species 
which is slightly dimorphic, as is indicated by the two promin¬ 
ences The line b b represents a strongly dimorphic species, 
connected (at b') by very few inlermediates. The line c c 
represents a case in which the intermediates have died out, and 
there is a complete break (at c*) resulting in the formation of 
two species. It is now to be pointed out that this break must be 
spjcial or geographical, and not merely morphological, otherwise 
the two sexes of tne same species would often have to be regarded 
as distinct species. Such a break need not be geographical in the 
ordinary sense, but when the two species inhabit what is nomin¬ 
ally the same locality, they are found to be differently related to 
their environment, or related to different closely adjacent 
environments. Furthermore, they must breed true, and not 
ordinarily interbreed one with another. 

This sounds simple enough, but the application of these 
principles is not so simple. In the diagram, the case of b b Is 
obviously more like that of <r c than it is like that of a a. The 
difference between a slight break and a slight connection is 
infinitesimally small, yet after all it is a real difference—some¬ 
thing existing in Nature, and not subject to individual opinion 
If Inis criterion is admitted, because of its capability of exact 
definition, then the whole series of birches discussed by 
Mr. Fernsld must apparently be regarded as one species ' 
Another sort of case is offered by the plants of the Galapagos 
Islands, recently reviewed in a most valuable memoir by 
Dr, B. L. Robinson 2 Euphorbia viminea, J D. Hooker, hu 
eight distinct forms confined lo as many islands (one only being 
found on two). These plants are readily distinguishable, but 
their characters are such as would be ordinarily of no value for 
distinguishing species in the genus. On continental areas, similar 
Bpecies of Euphorbia are polymorphic, with innumerable similar 
variations connected by every sort of intermediate. Conse¬ 
quently, Dr. Robinson does not treat the Galapagos plants as 
separate species, or (with one exception) even as varieties, but as 
“ forms.” Now, according to the above definition of species, 
these plants are perfectly good species, for the breaks in con¬ 
tinuity, slight as they are, appear to be absolute 

There is, perhafftyblie way of escaping from this conclusion. 
Distinct species shobra hot promiscuously interbreed ; there 
should be some sort of " physiological ” barrier It is known. 
In the case of the ostensibly distinct species of Lavatem from the 

1 Amir Jtmm, he time, xiv , September, 1904 

1 Free Amer. Acad , October, 190a (vol. xxxvlli ), 
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islands off the coast of California, that this barrier does not 
exist. Perhaps, if the different Galapagos Islands' forms of 
Euphorbia vim tne a were grown together, they would completely 
fuse and give a single promiscuously varying type like those 
of the continents. But, after all, the question is what they 
actually do, not what they might do, undei hypothetical 
conditions. The answer to this question must be that they 
remain distinct. 

It seems to the present writer that the only precise criterion 
of species must be a special one, just as the only reason for species 
is tnat of function, or the relation between the nature of lhe 
creature and the place it occupies But, admitting this on 
philosophical grounds, we are forced to recognise species of 
every degree of distinctness, just as the geographer recognises 
islands separated by every sort of distance from lhe mainland. 
It is easier, no doubt, lo accept instead the morphological 
criterion, and this is actually what we have to do in taxonomic 
work, 1 for lack of evidence of the other kind , but this leaves 
the whole matter to be decided by individual opinions, with 
results known too well 

It is probable, if not ceitain, Lhat variable plants on continental 
areas produce many "temporary species” That is to say, 
local colomeB become more or less differentiated and remain so 
until swamped by invasions of the parent form or some other 
variety. Whether we recognise these "temporary species" 
depends, in practice, upon the degree of difference exhibited 
Not rarely, the distinctions are constant and marked over a 
certain area, but the very same distinctions elsewhere occur as 
individual variations in the midst of the parent species I have 
recorded such cases in the genera Sphreralcea and Cleome. 

At the close of his work on the Galapagos flora, Dr, Robinson 
presents a most lucid and philosophical discussion of the whole 
subject; it is so full of fact and thought that a brief summary 
could not do it justice. In particular, attention must be called 



to his statement of the reasons why the local insular varieties 
persist in spite of the occasional Infusion of new blood. 

Mr Carl Purdy’s revision of the genus Calochortus 3 is another 
work of great interest These beautiful 11 butterfly lilies ” are 
extremely abundant in the Pacific region of North America, and 
are almost Indefinitely variable The variations are of all sorts, 
sometimes " constitutional " rather than morphological. Says 
Mr Purdy, "In cultivation it hag frequently been found that a 
very slight variability in strains is accompanied by a marked 
constitutional difference. In two beds of Calochorlus wnustus* 
planted in the same soil and separated only by a thin board, it 
would puzzle a botanist to state wherein the plants vary. They 
come from widely separated localities, and the difference is one 
more easily detected by Lhe eye than conveyed by words In 
one bed, two-thirds of the leaves are already destroyed by 
mildew (BotrytU), while in the other, not one leaf is injured ; 
and such is the case whenever and wherever the two are planted ” 
(p. 10S). Mr. Purdy points out that in some localities lhe 
plants are very uniform, while Jn others they are extremely 
variable, with hundreds of distinguishable phases. It is 
probable that the phenomenon of 11 temporary species’ 1 is 
common ip this genus, and the union of suen morphologically, 
but not physiologically, distinct types is the cause of‘much 
variability. At the same time, there are species which always 
remain distinct, never producing ferule Hybrids. That Mr. 
Purdy has tested so many of the forms for such "physiological 
barriers ” gives his Work especial value and importance. It aces 

1 De Vries hsi assumed that, because botanists so distinguish species 
(admittedly of necessity), therefore the morphological criterion Is the genuine 
one. Thus species have no better foundation In Nature than genars, whlth 
are wholly based on reasons of convenience. 

8 Proc Calif. Acad. 5 d , 3rd scries, Boiany, vol. U. No. 4 (1901)/ 
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not appear that mere isolation suffice!) to produce even distinct 
varieties of Calochortus. For instance, C cata/inae, Watson, is 
found 00 Catalina and other islands, and also on the mainland ; 
but instead of running into numerous insular races, it <( is one of 
the least variable ’* of all, and no variety has been distinguished 
byname. On p 141, Mi, Purdy admits that his Calochortus 
venustus, var tldorado, " var. nov., M is the same as C vrnustus 
purpuraseens, Watson ; while he applies the name put pur a teens 
(Purdy, 1S95) to a quite different variety of the coast range 
This surely cannot be permitted , the former must stand as 
turpurascens t while the latter may be called var Carols 

T D. A Cockerell 


EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATIONS IN GALICIA . 

r T'HE ninth number in the new series of the publications 
*■ of the Austrian Academy of Sciences relates to 
earthquakes observed during the year 1901 in Lemberg 
The first feature which one observes in this publication, the 
auLhor of which is Dr W. LAska, is that he describes each 
earthquake according to the phases it exhibit, the various 
phases being distinguished from each other by differences in 
their periods, Twenty years ago, earthquakes were described 
as consisting of preliminary tremors, shocks and concluding 
vibrations, each of which had distinguishing periodic motions 
Now we find first preliminary tremors of types And //', 
second preliminary tremors of types pi, A,'" and / 2 "", and 
on they go, commencing wiLh />/, with periods between 2 1 and 
6 9 seconds, and ending with types where ihe periods have 
exceeded one minute Inasmuch as these groups overlap, so 
that it is frequently difficult to assign a set of waves to their 
proper group, for our own part we are for the present content 
to divide the seismic spectrum into four pait^—first and second 
preliminary tremors, large waves and concluding vibrations 
In addition to these entries, Dr LAska gives tables of tn- 
duly readings of two levels and of a thermometer. The most 
interesting portion of the work is, however, found in its iniro 
duclion, where, amongst other matters, reference is made to the 
natural period of a pendulum as influencing the magnitude of 
its records and to rules which enable an observer to determine 
the distance of an origin from the Inspection of a seismogram 

One simple rule is to diminish the duration of the first pre¬ 
liminary tremors reckoned in minutes by unity and multiply 
the same by 1000. The result is an approximation to the 
distance of the origin expressed in kilomeLres For example, 
if a seismogram shows that the preliminary tremors had a 
duration of 7 6 minutes, then the earthquake it represents 
originated at some place about 6600 kilometres distant The 
mnemonic is certainly simple, but its application is con¬ 
fined to those records where preliminary tremors are well 
defined. These are comparatively few in number and the 
accuracy of the determination is dependent upon the measure¬ 
ment of intervals of time which are suilII These objections 
apply to a second rule suggested by Dr Laska, the value of 
which is apparently still further impaired by the introduction of 
two assumed constants determined by Dr F. Omori These 
constants are the velocities of the first and second preliminary 
tremors as determined from observations of ten earthquakes 
which originated near Japan and were recorded at Tokio and 
in Italy. 1 To. obtain these velocities, the arcual distance be¬ 
tween the T0M0 isoseist and Iialy is divided by the difference 
between the times of observation in Tokio and Italy. Had the 
distance between the origins and Italy been divided by the 
difference of times between the times of origin (which are easily 
calculable) and the times of arrival in Italy, then the constants 
given by Dr. Omon would have been reduced, A further 
reduction would be made on the assumption tha( the wave paths 
of the motion considered had approximated to chords. If the 
speed of the preliminary tremors between their origin to the 
Tokio iaoMist had been the same as it was from that isoseist to 
Italy, then the above objections might be withdrawn, but this, 
according to Dr. Omori’i own showing, appears hardly to be 
the case.® 

Although It Is Interesting to find the relationship between the 
duration of preliminary tremors and the distance they have 
travelled again brought to our notice, the well-kbown method 


1 “Publications of (he Earthquake Investigation Committee id Foreign 
Lang-— » ---* 


tnguagei" No. 3, pp. 71-80. *TokIo, 1901 ) 
1 Jmur. Sc. ColL, Tokio, vol. xi , p. 13 k 
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of determining origins by Lhe interval <>f time between the first 
motion of an earthquake and the subsequent arrival of the large 
waves is apparently one of more frequent and certain applica¬ 
tion 1 J Milne. 


| PILOT CHARTS OF THE METEOROLOGICAL 
| OFFICE 

I N addition to the usual information, the Meteorological Offii e 
pilot chart of the North Atlantic and Mediterranean for Lhe 
’ month of January deals with some new features, necessitating ihe 
use of the back of the chart as well as the front Ihere is an 
account of the destructive cyclone which visited our coasts un 
October 15-16 lait, and also of Ihe slow-moving disturbance 
and its accompanying gales which wandered about the 
Tyrrhenian Sea from October 22 29 A summary is given of 
the characteristics of the surface temperature of the Atlantic 
lor each of the ten months from January to October last, the 
most striking feature being the evidence of n distinct temkrny 
for the water in the immediate vicinity of western Europe to 
remain cooler than the normal during the first nine months, a 
fact which may he associated with the persistent low air 
temperature over the adjacent land during the spring and 
summer. On the Newfoundland banks, there was a marktd 
excess of warmLh Lhrough the first six months, little or no ice 
bung found in ihe locality In October, an excess was shown on 
the eastern side of Lhe ocean for the first time, and simultaneously 
the air temperature over the British Isles passed above the 
average in all districts With the object of discovering what 
connection, if any, there is between the movements of weather 
systems and the distribution of the temperature of the surface 
water, observations are being collected for obtaining the n.ean 
barornetnc pressure month by month over Iht Tegion from 30° 10 
6o° N , o 1 to 70° W , and the tracks of the centres of storm 
areas For October, the mean isobars are superimposed on the 
sea temperature results, while the storm tracks are given on a 
separate chart 

To arrive at any definite conclusion as to cause and effect, it 
will require a long series of such charts--probably, too, for 
shorter periods than a calendar month, periods determined by 
the prevailing type of conditions, depending mainly on the 
positions and stability of the controlling anticyclones Sum¬ 
maries are given of lhe ice reports from the whaling steamer 
Beilaena, up Davis Strait, and the barque Lady Head, in 
Hudson Bay, last summer Neither vessel passed any ice in 
the lower part of Davis Strait when heading for home in 
October, On July I last, the New Zealand Shipping Company’s 
s.s Waikato was disabled in 33“ S , 6° E , and for twenty-six 
days she drifted helplessly about the south AtlanUc, being finally 
laken in tow on July 27 in 2§ u S , xj u E , having in the interval 
travelled 812 nnlcs, or at an average rate of more than thirl)- 
one miles per day The track of her wanderings day by 
day, together with the direction and force of the wind, sup¬ 
plied by Captain Kiddle, is reproduced, with the addition of 
the normal current circulation of the region, which shows that 
the Waikato followed closely the drift indicated by the Admiralty 
chart. 


STARVING A PARASITE. 

T N a recent paper read before the Royal Society,' 2 Prof Marshall 
Ward described the refills of three series of experimental 
cultures of Brome-scedlings in sand, to which had been added 
various nutritive salts, or manunal mixtures, which were then 
infected with the parasite to see how the latter behaved on 
starved seedlings. Some nf the seedlings received all the salts 
necessary for successful development, others none of such salts 
other than the root-hairs could extracL from the sand itself and 
from the reserves in the endosperm, and others all necessary 
minerals except phosphorus, or potassium, or magnesium, or 
calcium, or nitrogen respectively. 

So far as the seedlings themselves are concerned, the effects of 
the mineral starvation were most evident in the smill stature, 

1 "Brit. Aatoc Reports/' 190c, p 79, and “ 5 cl sinological Investiga¬ 
tion Report," 190s 

I " Experiments on lhe Effect nf Mineral Starvation on lhe Pnranti*in of 
the Ur&dine FuqbiH, Pttccima dis/emt, on Species of Hromm ” ' Uy Pmf 
H Marshall Wara, F RS Read before the Royal Society on November 
a7 
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redoced root-system, narrow leaves, pale colour, &c, ihe 
nitrogen-starved and phosphorus-starved BpfCimcDi, and in 
those lacking all aalts. 

In no case, however treated were the starved or manured 
seedlings rendered immune. All were successfully infected hy 
normal u red os pores adapted to the normal species, though in the 
phosphorus-free and in the nitrogen-free seedlings, and in those 
deprived of all salts, there were signs of retardation of the 
infection, and the resulting patches and pustules of fungus 
spores (uiedospores) were fewer and smaller. 

As regards the fungus, apart from the reduced size of the 
mycelium, as expressed in the small pustules and retardation of 
development above referred to, even the reduced number of 
sporei borne on the smallest pustules— e.g. on phosphorus- 
starved plants— showed no signs of morphological degeneration, 
or of diminished germinating capacity or virulence— t.e. capacity 
for infection. 

The positive results, therefore, are purely quantitative* A 
starved plant develop* smaller pu-tules and fewer spores, simply 
because it can offer smaller quantities of food materials to the 
mycelium in its tissues ; these food-materials, however, are as 
good in quality as they are in the case of a normal or highly 
manured plant Not only so : the experiments al?o show (hat 
spores developed on starved seedlings can also infect seedlings 
which have been similarly staived—i or instance, the few iporgp, 
obtained from the very minute pustules of a phosphorus-starved 
seedling can infect another phosphorus-starved seedling just as 
readily os they can a normal plant, and so on through the 
aeries 

Consequently, we must infer that predisposition and immunity 
on the part of the Brome, and impotence and virulence on the 
.part of the Fungus, are alike independent of mere nutrition , 
and since the author has shown in previous papers 1 that these 
properties are also independent of the anatomical structure of the 
, nosi-plant, it must be concluded that the phenomena of adaptive 
parasitism depend on deep-seated peculiarities of the living pro¬ 
toplasm of the cells—possibly their capacity for forming enzymes, 
toxins and antitoxins, chemotaetic bodies and the like, although 
such bodies have as yet resisted all efforts at extraction 

The full paper is illustrated with photographs and tables. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND SCIENCE 
CONFERENCE. 

'T'HE first annual conference of persons in the north of 
A England concerned In primary, secondary, technical and 
other forms of higher education, was held at Manchester on 
January 2 and 3, and proved highly successful. The conference 
may be regarded as a natural outcome of similar meetings which 
have for some years past been held annually in London under the 
auspices of the London Technical Education Board. Many 
teachers and other educationists from the north of England 
have, year by year, attended the conferences in London and 
have become familiar with the benefits to be derived from a dis¬ 
cussion of educaliunal methods Believing that many teachers 
and others in the northern counties, anxious to reap the advan¬ 
tages springing from such meetings, were debarred from 
attendance by the expense of travelling, a number of prominent 
aducationists in Lancashire and Yorkshire arranged this series 
-Of meetings In Manchester, and the phenomenally large attend¬ 
ance at all the discussions has fully justified their enterprise More 
than three thousand persons accepled invitations to be present, 
and every meeting was characterised by the greatest enthusiasm 
It had been intended to hold all the meetings at the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology, but the number of visitors to 
be accommodated necessitated the duplication of meetings, and 
a few days before the commencement of the conference 
arrangements were made for additional papers to be read in 
other places at the same time as those originally provided. 

In addition to the papers and discussions, the executive com¬ 
mittee provided exhibitions to illustrate methods of nature* 
aludy, the teaching of experimental science, school furniture 
and other forma of school equipment. Demonstrations on 
the teaching of light and magnetism were respectively giveh by 
Messrs Adamson and Moore, of the Manchester Technical 

l Pr°(, Cambridge Philos. Soc 10I. ii. \gn, pp 307-398 , and Annuls up 
fiotany, w\ «vi 19°*, PP-333-313 
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School; and, In addition, the numerous excellent educational 
institutions in different pans of the city were thrown open for 
the inspection of visitors. A conversazione, held at the School 
of Technology on the evening of the first day i.f ihe conference, 
provided a good opportunity for teachers in different distiicis 
to become acquainted. 

The method of conducting the meetings deserves to be more 
widely imitated ih educational conferences, Immediately after 
the reading of a paper, the discussion of the subject was opened 
by one or two speakers of wide expenence, who had been 
previously selected for the purpose and had prepared their 
remarks, with the result that (he discussion was much more 
helpful to teachers than is usually the case on similitr occasions. 
Moreover, as printed copies of the papers for discussion could 
be obtained immediately before the commencement of the 
meetings, subsequent speakers were able to contribute some¬ 
thing of \alue to ihe debate, and general remarks having little 
relation to the subject in hand were reduced to a minimum 
Messrs J II Ue>nolds and H Llojd Snape, the honorary 
secretaries, are to be congratulated upon the complete success 
of the conference 

Half an hour before the commencement of the sciious business 
of the conference, the visitors were welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, and his remarks were warmly endorsed by Dr 
M&elure, Dean of Manchester, by Prof. Hopkinson, principal 
of Owens College, and by other prominent educational 
authorities of the district. 


School Curricula . 

Mr. M. E Sadler presided at the first meeting of ihe con¬ 
ference, and in his introductory speech dealt with the aims of 
education. The purpose of all pracucal inquiry and experiment 
was, he said, to find the kind of training which would best equip 
the rising generation for their life as home-makers or weallh- 
tnakers, under the actual conditions of the modern world The 
relorm of the curricula of our schools would, he thought, involve 
cerlain practical changes in the conditions under which many 
English teachers ai present worked Little boyB ought not to 
be prematurely specialised in classical erudition in order to win 
scholarships at the public schools In no school should any 
pupil fail lo gam insight into the meaning of scientific method 
and into the operation of physical laws In any type of cur¬ 
riculum, drawing and other forms of expression by means of the 
hand should be given a permanent place and should be worked 
in, us far as possible, in connection wiih the other subjects of 
study, There was a need that scientific and experimental study 
of education should be actively carried on at the universities, with 
encouragement of similar investigation among teachers already 
at work in the schools. 

Miss Durstall, head mistress of the Manchester High School 
for Girls, then read a paper on the curriculum in different Lypes 
of schools, in which she endeavoured to find general principles by 
which school curricula may be tested and, if necessary, amended 
Three principles were deduced ; first, the gradual adjustment of 
the child to the spiritual possess'oni of the race ; second, that of 
training ; and third, the theorem that the order of aubjects in 
school life is conditioned by the laws of development of the 
child. These principles, Miss Burstall contended, lead to a 
broad rather than a narrow curriculum The compulsory 
subjects of the curriculum for all children could be divided into 
three groups—English, including literature, history and geo¬ 
graphy, the humanities ; science, 1 e arithmetic and nature- 
study for young children, mathematics and science later ; physical 
and manual training. Technical education should be reserved 
for the last year of school life, when the specialised study of 
mathematics and science required for engineering, or house¬ 
wifery and the domestic arts for girls, might be taken up. 
The subsequent discussion was very animated, and many 
teachers took part in it. Mr. King, high master of the 
Manchester Grammar School, contended that the subjects of 
education did not so much matter as the method in which they 
were taught. Prof. Armstrong, F.R.S , deprecated a statement 
of Miss Buritall's that a child’s reasoning powers developed 
late. 

A paper hy Mr. W. E. Hoyle, of the Manchester Museum, 
on the value of natural history collections for teaching purposes, 
was also read at Owens College during the first morning of 
the conference. 
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Coordination of Science Teaching. 

Prof. Armstrong, F.R S , look ihe chair at the afternoon 
meeting, when Dr. Ktmmins read a piper on the coordination 
and delimitation of science teaching in various grades of 
schools. He maintained that the aim of rational methods *of 
leaching science was not the acquisition of knowledge, but 
r* her the training of the intelligence of the child and the de¬ 
velopment of certain mental qualities or the highest value 
Useful knowledge had been and was mill the curse of science 
teaching He urged that the adoption of rational methods in 
science teaching simplified to a remarkable degree the relation 
and delimitations of such teaching, and instanced the co- 
rrdination in workshop and laboratory instruction which has 
been so effectually secured in London schools In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, Dr Forsyth emphasised the need of a 
s -und general education for all students who intended later to 
enter technical colleges 

Dunng the afternoon, Canon Kawnsley read a paper at the 
Central Higher Grade School on the national import of co¬ 
education 

Elementary Experimental Sac me 

Trof. Smithells occupied the chair at the third meeting, when 
papers were read by Mr French, on the teaching of experi¬ 
mental physics in its early stages, and by Mr. R L Taylor, on 
the similar teaching of experimental chemistry Mr French 
described and approved ihe methods of teaching elementary 
physics advocated by the British Association committee and 
now very generally adopted in secondary schools Mr. Taylor 
attacked, in a friendly way, ihe heuristic method of reaching 
chemistry as advocated by Prof Armstrong, an admirable 
method which, he said, hna hecome an undesirahle sj stem A 
lively debate ensued, in which many speakers, following Mr 
Taylor’s lead, appeared to strive to accentuate ihe abuses of 
Ihe “research" method of leaching chemistry rather than Lo 
recognise its many advantages 

Prof Armstrong, in replying to Mr Taylor’s criticisms, said 
the question at issue was not merely a difference of opinion 
There was a great principle at stake, and that principle was— 
Were Lheyor were they not to train boys and girls at school to 
think for themselves, lo reason for themselves, to do for them¬ 
selves, tobe thoughtful, observant human beings throughout the 
time they were at school, whenever they left school, and ever 
afterwards? The majority of the subjects that were taught and 
had been taught up to the present day had been taught in an 
academic, didactic and unpractical way. Britain was what it was 
because of the individuality of Britishers. Our modern school 
system was sapping our individuality. It was with the object 
of avoiding that loss of character that he and others were 
bringing practical methods inLo vogue 

Prof Smithells, in a very able speech, summarised the dis¬ 
cussion, and traced many of the improvements in the leaching 
of science in England during the last ten years Lo the advocacy 
by Prof. Armstrong of rational miLhods ol teaching, but at the 
same time pointed out there were extravagances in some of 
Prof. Armstrong’s utterances which were, perhaps, inseparable 
from the work of a pioneer 

At the Central Higher Grade School during the discussion on 
the heuristic method, Mr. Lomas read a paper on fitting up 
school laboratories 

The Teaching of Nature-Study 

The concluding meeung of the conference was presided over 
by Prof, Miall, F.R S. A paper was read by Mr II Wager 
on ihe methods of nature-study, in which he urged lhat naturc- 
'•ludy in its widest aspects should be regarded as the study of ele¬ 
mentary natural science, and should include, in addition to the 
simple facts of botany, zoology and geology, so much of 
elementary physics and chemistry as was concerned with the 
study of air and water, the condensation of moisture, frost, 
snow, and other simple natural phenomena The formal nudy 
of any branch of science was not implied in it, nor was it desir¬ 
able, in Ihe earlier stages, at any Tate, that Lhey should be 
restricted to one branch of science only, The main objects in 
advocating the inclusion of nature-study in schools were (1) Lo 1 
arouse an Interest in natural objects and phenomena, and (2) to 
develop to some extent the scientific method of dealing with 
simple problems, by the careful observation and comparison of 
facts and drawing inferences from them. 

Prof. Weiss afterwards suggested that some portion of public 
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parks should be made available for nature-study, lie disagreed 
with Mr. Wager, who had deprecated the employment of dia¬ 
grams and museums, and said he could not hut think that there 
were many objects from which lessons could usefully he learnt 
without having the living animal before them They should 
first go to the living objects, but useful illustrations could be 
drawn from other countries, and where they hid opportunities 
Lhey should use them. 

During the concluding afternoon, Mr W C Fletcher, uf 
Liverpool Institute, read a paper on the teaching of geonn try, 
in which he generally supported the recommendations of the 
British Association committee. 

The next conference will be held at Leeds. 

ATS 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Science Masters 
in Public Schools will be held at the University of London on 
January 17 

Wk learn from the Times that the Treasury has given its 
assent to the scheme by which Reading Corporation acquires 
the site and buildings of Lhc University College at a cost of 
50,000/ The college, in exchange, obtains a much larger site 
on the London Road, whereon it 15 intended to erect a handsome 
pile of college buildings 

From a letter which Sir Michael Foster has addressed to Sir 
John Kotion, il appears that an election of a new member for the 
University of London may not be necessary Lhis news will lie 
received with great satisfaction by most ol the electors, for the 
University has in Sir Michael Fnstcr a representative of the 
high intellectual standard demanded of nn acidcmic con¬ 
stituency. Since expressing the wish Lo resign his seat, the 
circumstances which suggested that course have, most for¬ 
tunately, changed, and he now desires lo know whdher the 
graduates wish him to remain iheir member or not 

C \N DIDA TES for the Andrew Carnegie research scholarships 
to be awarded by the Iron and Steel Institute mu>t *end in 
their applications, on a special form, before the end of February 
to the Secretary of the Institute, 28 Victoria Street, S W The 
obieci of this scheme of scholarships is not to facilitate ordinary 
collegiate studies, hut to enable ■Uudeni-, who have passed 
through a college curriculum or have been trained in industrial 
establishments, to conduct researches in the metallurgy of iron 
and steel and allied subjects, with the view of aiding its advance 
nr its application to industry There is no restriciion as to the 
place of research which may be selected, whether university, 
icchnical school or works, provided it be properly equip]).d for 
the prosecution of metallurgical investigations. Last year thv 
Andrew Carnegie gold medal was awarded to J >r J A 
Mathews, New York, and scholarships, each of the vviue of 
100/ , were awarded to O Boudouard, Fans, W Campbell, 

I New York , A Campion, Coopers 1 till , P Longmuir, Man- 
I Chester ; E Schott, Berlin , and l 1 II Wigham, Waki.fLld 

Fro* RoIier isriN, the Canadian Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture and Dairying, recently made a visit of investigation 
and observation to a portion of the Stale of Ohio, where re¬ 
markable progress has been made in the improvement or rural 
schools by the plan known as that of consolidation Instead of 
having a great number of small school districts, each with 115 
own little school, these districts are united in one, and a Urge 
central school meets tile needs of the whole area The chddren 
are conveyed to and from the central school by means of vans 
at the expense of the rates Fiof. Robertson sums up some of 
the advantages afforded by the consolidation of rural schools 
and the free transportation of pupils It results in the attend¬ 
ance of a larger number of the children in the locality, it brings 
about a more regular attendance of pupils of all grades of ad¬ 
vancement, it ensures teachers of higher qualifications and longer 
, experience in rural schools, it creates conditions for a proper 
1 classification of pupiU and provides the beneficial influences of 
fairly Urge classes of pupils of about equal advancement. It 
makes U convenient for buys and girls in rural districts to obtain 
a high school education without leaving home, and leads to the 
erection of belter school buildings and more satisfactory equip¬ 
ment. Il makes it practicable for rural schools to teach nature- 
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study, manual training and household science, and for advanced 
pupils to obialn instruction in agriculture, horticulture and allied 
subjects. It stimulates public Interest in the schools and brings to 
the pupils of a township an institution in which all can have an 
equal interest and a worthy pride 

The address given by Sir J. Wolfe Barry on Tuesday, as 
president of the Association of Technical Institutions, contained 
several instructive comparisons as to the position of technical 
education at home and abroad. For instance, he pointed out 
that while the matriculated students in German technical high 
schools number 15,442, the number in the whole of similar 
institutions and universities of Great Britain is only 3S73 But 
It is not so much the number of students as the spirit in which 
scientific knowledge is regarded that is of importance to national 
progress. What is wanted, Sir J Wolfe Barry remarked, is, first, 
that the highest intellect! among us for research as applied to the 
arts should be rendered available, and secondly, the best pos¬ 
sible directing minds should be discovered and utilised in our 
manufactures In other words, the man of science should be 
encouraged to help in the development of industries. Efforts 
should be made to ensure that industrial leaders are well 
equipped with scientific knowledge and the principles of tech¬ 
nology, and in pur schools less time should be given to dead 
languages and more to the efficient study of science, applied 
mathematics and other subjects demanded by modern life. 
Finally, everyone should endeavour, each in hil own sphere of 
influence, to direct, without any exaggeration, but with pro¬ 
found conviction, the attention of our commercial classes to the 
fact that technical education of the best and most thorough kind 
is an urgent and crying necessity if we are to maintain a lead¬ 
ing position among the nations of the world. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 


London. 


Royal Society, December II, 1902,— M An Error m the 
Estimation of the Specific Gravity of the Blood by Hammer- 
schlag'a Method, when employed in connection with Hydro¬ 
meters ,J By A G Lovy, M.D (London). Communicated 
by Sir Victor Horsley, F-R.S 

Hammerschlag’s method may be briefly described as the 
adjustment of the specific gravity of a mixture of chloroform and 
benzol by small successive additions of either constituent until it 
corresponds to the specific gravity of the blood, Ihe test of the 
attainment of this condition being that a small drop of the blood, 
when immersed in the mixture, shall remain suspended without 
any very obvious tendency to rise or sink. The specific gravity 
of the mixture Is then estimated by means of a hydrometer 

This method is known to be liable to an error of varying 
magnitude. The investigation into the source of this error 
resolved itself into a senes of observations upon the effect of the 
low value of the surface tension of the above mixture upon the 
readings of hydrometers immersed therein The surface tension 
of the mixture may be taken as 2 75 mg. per mm., and that of 
clean tap water as 7 '3 mg. 

The readings of four different hydrometers when Immersed 
in a mixture of the specifie gravity 1 000 are appended :— 


No or hydrometer 
Reading of scale in aj 
chloroform benzol | 
mixture of specific | 
gravity = x 000 J 


No 1 

No 2 

No 3 

No. 4 

I 002 

I 003 

1*0095 

I 010 


The author found, however, that the calculated errors exceeded 
in each instance those observid, and the results are contrasted in 
the following table :— 


Hydrometer 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Observed error 
0*002 
O‘0O3 

0 095 
0*10 


Calculated error. 

0-0035 
0*0056 
o 0123 
00146 


The difference was accounted for satisfactorily by an innate 
error demonstrated to exist in each hydrometer, evidently due 
to the standardisation of the instrument in unclean (/. s. greasy) 
water, which, possesses a lower surface tension than 7-3 mg. 
This appears to be a common fault in hydrometers. 


Chemical Society, December 17, 190a.-Frof. Emerson 
Reynolds, F.R.S., president, In the chair.—The following 
papers were read :—A reagent for the identification of carbamide 
and of certain other nitrogen compounds, by Mr. H.< J, H 
Ponton. Among the derivatives of methyl-furfural previously 
described by the author is one which may be either methyl-furil 
or the isomeric ketone-aldehyde ; this in presence of a trace of 
acetyl chloride gives with carbamide and monoalkyl carbamidis 
a brilliant blue colour —The rate of decomposition ofdiazo-com- 
pounds, part 11., diazi-compoundi of the naphthalene series, 
hy Messrs. ©win and Nleoll. The reaction is monomolecular, 
but after a time is not strictly so owing to the formation of azo¬ 
colours,—State of carbon dioxide In aqueous solution, by Prof. J 
Walker. It is shown that obedience to Ostwald’s dilution law 
in the case of solutions of carbonic acid gas and similar substance* 
affords no evidence as to the amount of real carbonic acid 
present in solution.—Qualitative separation of arsenic, antimony 
and tin, by Prof. J Walker. The mixed sulphides are dw- 
solved in soda soluLion and oxidised with sodium peroxide ; from 
the solution, stannic oxide is precipitated by boding with am¬ 
monium chloiide, whilst arsenic and antimony can be separated 
in ihe usual manner —The hydrates and solubility of barium 
acetate, by Prof Walker and Mr. W A, P yfVfc. The BolubiliLy 
curve consists of three portions, all convex to the axes and repre¬ 
senting the solubilities of a trihydrate, monohydrate and anhy¬ 
drous sail respectively.— as- and trans-Qfl Dimethylglutanc acid, 
and the separation of the a's and tram forms ol substituted 
glutarle acids, by Messrs. J F Thorp* and W J Young. 
—Constitution of metallic cyanides, by J E Marsh. Metallic 
cyanides, with the exception of those of silver and mercury, are 
oxidised by permanganate to cyanates, whence the author con¬ 
cludes that in general these cyanides have the isomtrile structure, 
the exceptions being nitriles —Auto-reduction of mercury and 
silver cyanides, by Messrs Marsh and Struthoro.—Note on 
the action of adds on cellulose, by Miss M. Oettllng, The 
black residue formed when cellulose is heated with strong haloid 
acids closely resembles the artificial humus obtained by the 
action of dilute acids on sugars. —Nitrotartanc acid and some 
of its esters, by Prof P. F Prankland, Mi. H. L. Hwathcoto 
and Miss Hortlo.—The nitration of diethylmonubenzuyl and 
mono / toluyl tartrates, by Prof P F. Prankland and Messrs. 
Homthooto and Qreon. A preliminary description of these 
derivatives of tarianc acid. —Interchange of halogen for hydroxyl 
in chlorO- and bromo-naphthalenediozonium hydroxides, by Dr, 
Orton.—Purpurogallin, by Messrs A. G Parkin and A B 
Stovan. A description of acyl and alkyl derivatives is given 
and the products of decomposition by potassium hydroxide are 
found to be two ketonic substances of the formula C n H fl O B . 
—Note on the destructive distillation of ethyl gallate, by 
Mr A. G Parkin. In addition to pyrogallol and ethyl alcohol, 
there is formed 7 per cent of rufigallic acid ; the latter is also 
produced by the distillation of gallic acid itself —A series of 
double chromates, bv Mr S H. C. Brigp* A doub e salt of the 
composition (NH 4 )gNi(CrOJ a ,6H s O and a second of the com¬ 
position (NHJaNiiCrOjJg^NH,, have been obtained, as well as 
the corresponding salts of copper, zinc and cadmium, by the 
action of ammonia on the appropriate dichromates, 

Linnean Society, December 1S, 1902.—rrof. Sydney H 
Vines, F R S , president, in the chair —Notes on some Copepoda 
from the Faroe Channel, by Mr. Thomas tcott. Waterlogged 
and partly decayed pieces of wood are frequently brought up in 
the dredge, and these fragments harbour Entomostraca In this 
manner, some of the rare forms, commented on in this paper, 
were obtained. Three new species and a new variety of another 
previously characterised speciea were described.—The Amphi- 
poda of the Southern Cross Antarctic expedition, with remarks 
on bipolarity, by Mr. A. O Walker. , The collection was 
made between Cape Adare in Aprllj 1899, and Franklin Island in 
February, 1900, the larger part after the death of the zoologist 
of the expedition (Mr. N. Hanson) by Mr Anton Fournier, 
partly by dredging The species obtained have a striking 
resemblance to (orms found In Arctic seas, though only one 
species has been deemed identical, Ampeiisca m&rocepha/n, 
Lilljeb. The author does not put* forward any theory of his 
own to account for the similarity of forms (a the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, with their absence from the intervening 
tropical seas, but he adduces many Instances of It, especially 
the distribution of the genus Orcnomenopsis, Sars, which 11 
widely spread in waters of low temperature. One new genus, 
O rad area, is described with a single species, from Cape Adore. 
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—The deep'Ma laopod, Anuropus branchiaius , Uedd., and 
some remarks on Bathynomus giganieui % A. M.-Edw , by Dr. 
H J. Hanlen, The aberrant genus Anuropus was described 
by Beddard in the report of the ChalUngsr , vol. xvii , from 
a single specimen brought up from 1070 fathoms off the coosL 
of New Guinea. The author has recently examined this 
specimen during a visit to the British Museum, and supple¬ 
ments the original description in several Important particulars. 

Royal Microscopical Society, December 17, 1902.—Dr. 
Hy Woodward, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. RouNaltt 
exhibited an apparatus designed by Mr H Rausch for drawing 
objects natural size. It was described in the Society's Journal in 
1900, but had not been previously exhibited.—The Rrv. R. 
rrssman read a paper by Mr F. R. Dlaon-Nuttall and 
himself on the genus Duschlza which Was illustrated by drawings 
shown on the screen by means of the epidiascope. The authors 
alluded to the confusion in which this genus of rotifers had 
remained to the present Lime and pointed out the errors into which 
Goue had fallen They described the characters of those 
species which they considered should be included in the genus 
and also described a new species —Mr. E R Turner gave a 
description of Lumilre’s process of taking photomicrographs in 
colour 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, December i, 1902 —Lord Kelvin, president, 
in the chan.—Prof. Cossar Iwart read a paper on the callosities 
of the horse, in which from a study of their occurrence in the 
fceLus he concluded that the wrist callosity corresponded to the 
supplementary pad in the foreleg of the dog, and that the hock 
Callosity corresponded to a pad which occurred in the banded 
ant-eater. There was no evidence of the callosities being rem¬ 
nants of glandular organs. The evidence was rather in favour 
of Beddard’s recent suggestion that they were remnants of 
tactile organs such as occur in marsupials, lemurs, and the 
ungulate hyrax.—Prof. Ewart also read a paper on a new horse 
from the Western Islands, Equus Caballus Ccltuus This newly 
recognised variety was a pony which took in Lhe west the same 
place which the Arab took in the east. It agreed with asses and 
zebras in having no callosities on the hind legs, and it resembled 
the PrzevaHky horse of Central Asia in having short hairs on 
the upper part of the tail just as in mules It was yellow dun 
in colour, had black fetlocks, small head, small ears, prominent 
eyes, and had stripes and dorsal band, and fragments of stripes 
on legs, shoulder and face. In many characteristics, it differed 
decidedly from the Prrevalsky horse, and nothing like it was to 
be found in the east, the recognised home of the Arab It was 
found in Iceland, Faeroe, Barra and other small islands of the 
outer Hebrides, also in Connemara. From the drawings of 
Palaeolithic man and from the bones found in caves, we are able 
to distinguish two kinds of horses, a large and a small size, and 
it was suggested that the Celtic pony represented the small-sized 
horse known to Pahralithic man. The evidence disproved the 
once prevalent view that all the various breeds of European 
horses were descended from the one domesticated stock which 
originated in the east. Dr. Munro thought that Prof Ewart's 
paper was of great anthropological importance as furnishing 
additional evidence as to the continuity of man and his domesti¬ 
cated animals from Paleolithic times, and so giving the coup de 
grace to a fetish which had existed for many years in this 
country, that Palaeolithic man had died oui and all his civilisation 
become extinct before Lhe appearance of Neolithic man 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, December 29, 1902 —M Bouquet 
de laGrye m the chair —M. Mascart was elected a vice-president 
for the year 1903.—On the presence of argon in the gases 
from the Bordeu spring at Lucnon, and on the presence of free 
sulphur in the sulphurous water from the cave and Us vapours, 
by M. Henri Moltsan. An analysis of the gases from this 
spring, carefully collected In the absence of air, showed the 
presence of 2*56 per cent, of argon, 1*22 per cent, of methane, 
the remainder of the gas consisting of nitrogen. The water and 
the vapour from it contained free sulphur, —On a new pre¬ 
paration of the silicon hydride, Si a H fl , by M. Henri Moluan 
(see p. 233).—Experimental cultures in the Mediterranean 
region ; modifications in the anatomical structure, by M Gaston 
■onnlaa Experimental cultures of the fame species of plant 

ere made in the same soil at Fontainebleau ana at La Garde, 
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near Toulon, and a minute account of Lhe anatomical differences 
observed is given —On the conditions necessary that a fluid 

should be in stable equilibrium, by M P Duham _On the 

velocity with which the different varieties of X-rays are propa¬ 
gated in air and in different media, by M K Blondlot. X- 
rays of varying penetrative power were examined, and the 
velocities determined in air, paraffin wax, beech wood, vaseline 
oil and essence of turpentine, and it was found that withm the 
limits of experimental error the velocity of the different 
varieties of X.-rays was the same in all the media, being equal 
to that of light in air —On the germinating power of seeds 
exposed to sunlight, by M Emile Laurent. Sunlight exeils 
an injurious influence upon lhe seeds or dried fruits of the higher 
plants, the first effect being a delay in the germination and 
then the death of the embryos In general, moderately bulky 
seeds arc less sensitive to the effects of sunlight than smaller 
ones, especially if the latter have dark coatings —Notice on 
M Millardet, by M Bornet.—Anomalies of lhe earth’s 
magnetic field on the Puy de Dome, by MM ti Brunhes 
ana David. Report by M Bouquet de la Grye —New ob¬ 
servations on the volcanic eruptions at Martinique, extracts 
from letters addressed by M. LacrolM La MM Darbuux 
and Michel Levy —Observations of the comet d (1902) 
made at the Observatory of Algiers with the 31 8 cm equatorial, 
by MM Rambaud and By. Observations of magnitude, 
apparent positions of the comet and of comparison stars.— 
Observations of the Perseids, Leonids and Bielids made at 
Athens in 1902, by M. D Eflnltli. The Perseids were 
observed under favourable conditions between August 8 and 13; 
they were less numerous than in the five preceding years. The 
conditions for lhe observation of the Leonids and Bielids were 
not so favourable.—On entire functions, by M Hadamard.—- 
Remark relating to my note on the approximate representation 
of functions, by M. W. BtsklofF. A correction of an error in a 

f irevious note,—On lhe fundamental formula of Dinchlet re¬ 
sting to the determination of the number of classes of definite 
binary quadratic forms, by M Mathias Larch.— An application 
of the theory of residues to ihe analytical prolongation of 
Taylor’s series, by M Ernst Llndolof.—On a plane represent¬ 
ation of space and its application to graphical statics, by M. B 
Mayor.—Study of the magnetofnction of the anode bundle, 
by M II. Pellat. In previous papers, the author has described 
a series of phenomena which are produced when a kathode or 
anode flux is submitted to the action of an intense magnetic 
field and which are inexplicable by the laws of electromagnetism 
The assumption of the existence of an anisotropic friction 
affecting the particles in motion, \ery great in the sense perpen¬ 
dicular to the lines of force of the magnetic field and much less 
in the direction of the lines of force, serves to explain the 
observed phenomena perfectly, and the name magnclofncUon is 
proposed as a general name for this phenomenon Experi¬ 
ments are described in which the effect of varying Lhe pressure 
and nature of the gas is shown.—On the emanaiion from 
phosphorus, by M- Eugene Bloch. L Has been known for 
some time that air placed in the neighbourhc oi of a stick of 
phosphorus becomes a conductor of electricity The study of 
Lhis phenomenon having led to contradictory explanations in 
the hands of Barus, G C. Schmidt and Harms, further experi¬ 
ments have been carried out hy the author, who concludes that 
ihe conductivity of dry Bir which has passed over phosphorm 
is due to 10ns of very feeble mobility which serve as nuclei 
of condensation for water vapour, even non-satuiaied. 
The question of the exact chem cal mechanism by which these 
ions are produced, whether their formation is due to the pro¬ 
duction of a definite chemical compound such as ozone or an 
oxide of phosphorus, or to a simple modification of the oxygen, 
requires further study —On the Hall effect and the mobility of 
the 10ns of a saline vapour, by M. Georges Moursau.—On a 
new electric accumulator, by M. D. Tommaii. A dncripuon 
of the method of constructing the lead plates of an accumulator. 
The capacity obtained is 17 7 ampere-hours per kilogram of 
plates.—On the spectra of flames, by M C de Wattavllla. 
The method of M Gouy is applied 10 the study of flame spectra 
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THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN. 

Le Unceul du Christ 3 fctude scientific ue, By Paul 

Vignon, Dr, h Sci. Nat pp 207 and 9 photo¬ 
gravures, (Paris . Masson et Cie, 1902 ) 

The Shroud of Christ, By Paul Vignon, D Sc (Fr ) 
Translated from the French Pp 170, 9 photogravures 
and collotype plates and 38 illustrations. (West¬ 
minster ■ Archibald Constable and Co , Ltd , 1902) 
Price I2J 6 d net. 

HETHER the relic described, figured and dis¬ 
cussed in this handsomely got up volume is the 
veritable shroud which enwrapped the body of Christ is 
a question which need not be seriously considered in the 
columns of a scientific publication Dr. Vignon seems 
to have convinced himself that the relic is genuine, and 
his object in publishing this work is (presumably) to con¬ 
vince his readers, or at any rate to place before them the 
evidence on which his conclusions are based So far as 
the antiquarian evidence goes, it will suffice to remind 
readers of Nature that during the recent controversy— 
which appears to have been the last of a series of con¬ 
troversies concerning the authenticity of the relic in 
question—Father Herbert Thurston, S J , communicated 
a letter to the Tune\ of April 28, from which we make a 
few extracts — 

“The Abbe Ulysse Chevaliei claims to have proved 
to demonstration that the linen winding-sheet exhibited 
at Turin is a spurious relic manufactured in the fourteenth 
century, and, as the writer believes, with fraudulent 
intent.' J 

“We are not, of course, in any way bound to believe 
that those responsible for the subsequent veneration of 
this alleged relic have been guilty of conscious fraud It 
may even in the first instance have been fabricated with¬ 
out intent to deceive, Just as in the case of so many 

facsimiles of the Holy Vails, what was in the first instance 
a mere copy for devotional purposes has come in tune to 
figure as an original, the wish, no doubt, being father to 
the thought, but probably without any deliberate m- 
slnce^lty 1 ,, 

Thus, out of the seven chapters composing this work, 
there are but two which come within our province, viz , 
chapter vi., in which the author deals with the scientific 
evidence, and chapter vn more particularly, in which he 
puts forward an explanation of the image which is to be 
seen on the shroud The antiquarian lore of the pre¬ 
ceding chapters has no particular interest for us, and we 
may add, further, that the question whether the shroud is 
the real article or whether it was “faked 1 ' in the four 
teenth century is a point which in 110 way affects the 
discussion of Dr. Vignon’s scientific evidence, because 
the explanation with which we have to deal is equally 
miraculous whether the image is some twenty centuries 
old or whether it is only six hundred years old. 

It will be necessary, in order that our readers may 
judge the issue raised by Dr. Vignon’s itude scien- 
hfique, to give a brief description of the relic, facsimile 
reproductions of which are given in photogravure plates 
showing respectively 1 the full-length image and the head 
only on an enlarged scale. The impression, according 
to the description and figure, vs that of a human body un- 
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draped, with hands crossed, with a long face terminating 
in a beard, with hair over the lips and long hair lying 
along each side of the face ; in brief, the face of Christ 
as made familiar by the great masters of the old Italian 
school This description, of course, applies only to the 
front aspect. The back view is such as would be pre¬ 
sented by the same body if seen from behind or if it pro¬ 
duced an impression on the linen while lying on its back, 
the front aspect being produced (on the assumption that it 
is an impression) by drawing the same shroud lengthways 
over the face of the prostrate body. The shroud would 
evidently in these circumstances (again assuming that 
the body impressed its image) show the two figures, 
front and back view, on being opened out, the figures 
beingjoined head to head, and this is declared to be the 
state of affairs visible on the holy shroud. The image 
is said to be formed of reddish-brown shades and— 
what is of fundamental importance Lo the author’s theory 
—the lights and shades are reversed, 1 c the impression 
corresponds to a photographic negative. In consequence, 
the true aspect of the features only appears when the 
image is reversed by being photographed, and this is- 
well shown in the plates referred to, from which the 
reader will be enabled to compare the image with its 
photographic leverse There are many other marks on 
the shroud which are caused by rents, stains, bums, pieces 
clipped out, &c , all of which naturally appear in Lhe 
phoLographs We fail to see the importance of the over- 
elaborated details of description with which the author 
treats of these marks, unless it be to establish his claim 
for the authenticity of the relic from the antiquarian 
point of view With this we have nothing to do here ; 
scientifically, these marks appear to us to ha\ e no value 
whatever 

It remains to be. pointed out that the author, so far as 
can be gathered from his writings, has nevei seen this 
relic himself, but has relied upon the descriptions of 
others, upon a water colour copy made in 1S98 and upon 
photographs taken by M. Pia, by M Fino and others in 
the same year when the shroud was allowed to be on 
view for eight days. We suppose that Dr. Vignon is- 
satisfied that the image, as it appears on the shroud, 15 
really a negative impression and that the photographic 
plates have not been tampered with, although we confess 
t^At for an ttudesuentifique we should have expected some 
more substantial and first-hand verification of these funda¬ 
mental statements We will, however, let all this pass 
and meet the author half-way, and admit that there is a 
negative image of a human figure on the linen, and this 
brings us to the core of the subject, which is embodied 
iil Jhe query —Apart from the quesLion of age, how 
was this image produced ? 

Now according to the aulhoiS descriptions, which, 
we may repeat, are given in ridiculously minute detail, 
there are visible on the head and on the body itself 
certain marks which we are asked 10 believe to repre¬ 
sent blood stains, lacerations and wounds, and we 
are even given an illustration of the particular kind of 
“flagrum" with metal buttons which the Romans used- 
In fact, the description as given by the New Testament 
writers is, if we are to accept the author’s statements, so 
faithfully and so minutely verified by the figure on the 
shroud that the ordinary reader who is not thirsting foi 
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new 11 evidences/' hut who is simply anxious to know the 
actual facts of the case, will probably come to the con¬ 
clusion that Dn Vignon is either the victim of credulity 
that he has overdone his evidence to such an extent 
as to have damaged bis own reputation as aft expert 
scientific witness. The plates certainly do not tally with 
the details of the markings as described in the text; but 
here agairi it may be that there is much lost by the 
heltographic reproduction and that the author >is 
describing the original photographic plate, which hells 
careful to inform us was taken by M Pia on an Edward 
50 k 60 isochromaiic film sensitive to yellow, with a 
yellow screen, a Voigtlnnder lens, a diaphragm of 7 mm 
■diameter and an exposure of 18 minutes, the shroud 
being illuminated from the front by two powerful'arc 
lights at 10 yards 1 distance from the surface. We will 
therefore again waive an objection which might be raised 
against the author’s special pleading on behalf of the 
tihroud, and we will admit that there are marks on the 
face, body and limbs in the original plate which we 
cannot see in the heliogravures reproduced from it— 
certainly no such marks are distinctly recognisable in 
the front view, whatever interpretation may be put on 
the blotched appearance on the body in the back view. 

The simplest, the most obvious and the only straight¬ 
forward answer to the question how the image was 
produced 15 that it is a time-worn painting—how, when or 
why executed being beyond our province of inquiry in 
these columns. Dr. Vignon, however, is so emphatic in 
his repudiation of this idea that he fires off a whole 
battery of arguments in the sixth chapter in order to 
demolish the sceptics who from the fourteenth century 
downwards have taken this not altogether unreasonable 
view of the relic One or two of these arguments may be 
dealt with on their own merits as appealing to scientific 
principles. He lays very much stress, for example, upon 
the circumstance that the impression is a negative one, 
arguing therefrom that no forger could possibly have 
painted a figure intentionally with lights and shades 
reversed. May we ask why not ? As an artistic feat it 
does not seem altogether impossible, and distinguished 
-artists whom the reviewer has consulted inform him that, 
not only is such a style easy of execution, but that a 
forger who wished deliberately to convey the impression 
that the image was produced by contact of the body with 
the shroud would, if skilful, intentionally adopt such an 
artifice. Then again, it is stated (p 123, English ed ) 
that the image cannot be a painting (ie. in pigment) 
because it would have faded with the lapse of time 
instead of becoming darker. Again we ask why ? In 
the first place, where is the evidence that the image has 
become darker 7 In the next place, accepting Dr. 
Vignon's own explanation, which shall be considered 
subsequently, why should a <c vaporographic print ” (to use 
the author's term) be more permanent than a painting ? 
An organic colouring-matter developed on the linen by 
the hypothetical process advocated id this work is not 
more likely to withstand the influence of timb than a 
painting. The argument appears to be :—[4 has not 
faded, therefore it is not a painting. It is not a painting, 
therefore it is a chemical (vaporographic^ impression 
Readers of this review will see that little value can be 
Attached to such inferences. 1 
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Having dismissed the theory of artistic forgery—at 
any rate to his own satisfaction—the author proceeds 
to demolish the view that the image is a contact im¬ 
pression. With this conclusion we quitd agree. The 
only way that such an image could be produced by 
contact would be for the body to be uniformly, coated 
with pigment and then for the supple shroud to have 
been pressed over and into every elevation and,de¬ 
pression in (he body, We are all familiar with the 
appearance of images produced by such means, and a 
glance at the figure on the shroud with all the details of 
jhe features and the hair will suffice tQ show that such mi 
impression on linen, however supple, could never have 
been obtained by mechanical contact—even supposing 
the preliminary preparation of the body with pigment 
were conceded. Nothing short of a plaster cast could 
reproduce features such as appear in the plates. The 
martyrdom which Dr Vignon must have suffered in 
allowing his face (with a false beard) to be smeared with 
red chalk in order to see what kind of impression could 
be obtained from it by such means will be credited to 
his zeal, although the publication of the blurred results m 
the form of a heliogravure plate seems quite superfluous 

Having thus shown how the image could not have 
been produced, the author proceeds to the development 
of his own hypothesis The impression is not a photo¬ 
graphic negative in the ordinary sense, but it is a genuine 
chemical impression produced by emanations from the 
body acting on the shroud, 11 sensitised " by the materials 
used for Us impregnation The emanations were not of 
the same kind as those proceeding from radio-active sub¬ 
stances, but were more of the nature of vapours. Appeal 
is made to Dr W J Russell's experiments in order to 
show the analogy between the images produced by the 
emanations from zinc, resinous substances, &c., and that 
on the shroud. Prof. Colson has cooperated with the 
author, and between Lliein they have produced what by 
courtesy the writer of this notice proposes to call Russell- 
types of coins and busts (prepared by coating with zinc 
powder) on photographic plates 1 Photographic repro¬ 
ductions of these are given in the volume under notice 
From these figure?, it will be seen that the impressions 
produced are really very poor as compared with the 
originals. The head on the coin, for example, is full of 
detail ; its Russelltype, after photographic reversal, shows 
but a blurred and hazy image Of course, the emanations 
from the body did not consist of zinc vapour, nor was the 
shroud coated with gelatino-bromide emulsion, so there 
may be no real analogy between the images—even on (he 
" vaporographic” theory of Dr Vignon. The emanations 
of the body, according to the author, proceeded from 
11 febrile sweat” which bathed every portion of the body, 
hair included, and the sensitive material which enabled 
the shroud to receive the impression was, or may have 
been, a mixture of oil and aloes. There is nothing 
antecedently improbable in the supposition that emana¬ 
tions from a dead body, especially if ammoniacal as sup¬ 
posed by the author, may produce a coloured impression 
on a sensitive vegetable colouring-matter. So far there 
is just enough vraisemblance in the hypothesis to lead the 

1 Prof Colson, by the way, hat come lo the conclusion that the emanation-* 
riom affit really consist of line particles, and It is iheu which penetrate the 
sensitive surface and produce the photographic effect 1 his explanation I* 
at variance with the hydrogen percside theory of Russell. 
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unwary to think that Dr. Vignon has established his 
■CMC. As his work professes, however, to be an Hude 
scientifique x and as he unhesitatingly lays down the con¬ 
clusion that Lhe shroud is the real article (Popes, Bishops 
and Jesuits notwithstanding) and that the image is a 
“ vaporograph " produced in the manner described, it 19 
of considerable importance that his evidence should be 
critically considered. 

In order to clear the ground, we will make a most 
liberal advance in Dr Vignon's favour and concede for 
che sake of argument that such ammoniacal vapours may 
be emitted as required by hypothesis, and further, that 
the shroud may have been impregnated with some 
sensitive colouring-matter or colour generator capable of 
receiving an impression in three days What kind of 
impression could be expected in these circumstances ? 
btretchmg the hypothesis to its utmost limit, certainly 
only a blurred human figure in outline Now look at 
the image on the shroud , features with a recognisable 
•expression, hair in detail and (as per description) blood 
stains, wounds and stripes. Surely, as the author him¬ 
self says (p. 43), “There is no limit to hypothetical 
ingenuity. 1 ' 

A scientific witness must, however—whether his 
hypothesis be reasonable or otherwise--be expected to 
give some substantial evidence for a hypothetical belief, 
and the more unlikely the hypothesis, a priou % the 
stronger must that evidence be Here is what Dr 
Vignon has to offer — 

“ We took the plaster cast of a hand and covered it 
with a glove of sudde kid We then poured some of Llie 
ammoniacal solution (ammonium carbonate in water) 
along the wrist so that it penetrated the plaster without 
completely saturating the glove The vapours were 
given off very regularly through the pores of the kid 
without staining the linen bv too much water or letting 
the oil penetrate the damp glove. 

“Working in this way we got an excellent impression 
■of the back of the hand (on linen impregnaLed with olive 
oil and aloes) The tips of the fingers have the square 
aspect due to the glove having been too long On the 
inside of the thumb the seams of the glove are plainly to 
he seen, while on the outside the image fades away 
rapidly and regularly. The print is sufficiently definite to 
show the likeness of a finger , but too diffuse to mmk the 
actual outlines , and this may be said of all the fingers. 
(Italics ours Compare with the hands on the figure on 
the shroud where the fingers are distinct ) . 

“The print which we lup|£-.obtamed of this hand 
lustifies us in asserting thatiinder special conditions 
ammoniacal vapours may produce as distinct impressions 
of an object as those shown on the Holy Shroud' 1 

(p 167). 

Dr Vignon’s scientific conscience must really be very 
easily satisfied. This is the only scrap of experimental 
support that he furnishes. No illustration of the “ vaporo- 
graphed” hand is given. It is confessed that the experi¬ 
ment is so delicate that, an attempt to repeat it gave a 
worse result than lhe first. A plaster bust of Michael Angelo 
refused to furnish any recognisable impression. Yet with 
these inconclusive results, the author virtually claims to 
have settled the whole history and origin of the relic. Just 
when he comes to the very point where scientific evidence 
becomes possible, he meets with what appears to the 
reviewer to be a failure, and then naively remarks — 
1 We shall continue these experiments if desirable, though 
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they only present a limited interest" (p. 167J. The 
magnitude of the conclusions based on such lame experi¬ 
mental evidence justifies the condemnation of the whole 
work as an Huite scientifique lo lhe reviewer, it reads 
like an antiquarian dissertation ending in a pseudo¬ 
scientific anti-climax The conditions required by the 
hypothesis are not difficult to realise experimentally. 
There are many organic colouring-matters sensitive la 
ammonia gas. The fever hospitals would surely furnish 
the author with subjects for experiment if inanimate 
models of the human figure are considered unsatisfactory. 
If by ammoniacal or any other vaporous emanation Dr, 
Vignon can succeed in producing an impression as dis¬ 
tinctly recognisable as a likeness as the image on the 
shroud in all its details, we will waive the question of 
twenty centuries’ permanence and go so far as to admit 
that there is at any rate some justification for “ vaporo- 
graphic " portraiture As the “explanation" stands now, 
it is purely in the region of hypothesis, and pending that 
rigorous verification required by science, we consider that 
the author’s case is “not proven" If there are any 
scientific readers who are convinced that the conclusions 
in this work are satisfactorily established, we shall be 
disposed to credit the shroud with having wrought a 
greater miracle than was ever ascribed to it by llie 
Chapter of Lirey in the fourteenth century 

K Mfi.dcJia 

IRISH FOLK /.ORE 

Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland A Folklore 
Sketch By W G Woods-Martin, M R 1 A Vol. 1 , 
pp xix + 405 ; vol. 11 , pp \v 4- 43H (London - 
Longmans and Co, 1902) Price 30J net 

ANY readers may have read works treating of 
some one or more epochs included in the past 
of which Ireland has been the scene, but up to the 
present,” says the author, 11 this lengthened period has 
not been treated as a whole.” Such a complaint can no 
longer be made after the publication of this able and 
comprehensive work, whit h is, as us second title indicates, 
“A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions” 

The consideration of the main subject of Lhe book, the 
faiths of Ireland, is preceded by about 120 pages of 
introductory matter concerning the geographical shape nf 
the island, the Great Ice Aye and the nature of the 
earliest inhabitants. Excellent illustrations are given of 
the effects of the Great Ice Age in moulding the sides of 
the hills, &.C. In the enumeration of the various theories 
as to the causes of the Ice Age, a suggestion is made as 
To the significance of the sun being a variable star This 
fact may possibly explain the whole mystery Though 
not often mentioned by the theorists, namely by tlftse 
who are in favour of Sir C Lyell’s geographical ex¬ 
planations or of Croll’s astronomical arguments based on 
the variability in the shape of the earth’s orbit, it cannot 
have been outside their views. If, for instance, it be true 
that, in the time of Ptolemy, a Gemmorum ( Castor ) was 
the brighter, and, therefore, presumably the hotter, star 
than 0 (Pollux), we may suppose that the inhabitants of 
the planetary dependents of the former are now ex¬ 
periencing a glacial or those of the latter a torrid epoch. 

Ireland seems to have been the home of the gigantic 
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deer, their increase being explained by the total absence 
of lions from the island. 

The earliest inhabitants of the country migrated, it 
would seem, from the south-west of Scotland into Ulster. 
According to the author, the fact that the skulls of these 
early inhabitants are often rather larger than those of the 
average of the masses inhabiting the great cities of the 
present day is explained by the intelligence needed for 
defence and for the procuring of food 

" Indeed, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
ft could only be the robust who lived through the hard¬ 
ships and climatic exposure incidental to a savage life,” 

The author, in his summary, admits the theory of 
evolution, though under the direction of the Great First 
Cause. 

Even as late as the time of the Spanish Armada, the 
inhabitants of Ireland were described as follows by 
Captain Cuella, who escaped from one of the wrecks off 
the Irish coast:— 

“They live in huts made of straw. The men have 
big bodies, their features and limbs are well made 
and they are as agile as deer. They eat but one 
meal a day, and their ordinary food is oaten bread and 
butter. They dnnk sour milk, as they have no other 
beverage, but no water, although it is the best in the 
world. They dress in tight breeches and goatskin jackets, 
cut short, but very big, and wear their hair down to their 
eyes.” 

It is not surprising that such a race should entertain 
the curious ideas so abundantly described in the authors 
pages. 

Nowhere in Ireland has discovery as yet been made of 
any Paleolithic art like the extraordinary and life-like 
incised sketches of men and animals made by the cave¬ 
men of Gaul. No representations of human or animal 
forms seem to have been made prior to the introduction 
of Christianity. Even then, they were of an arabesque 
character and subsidiary to the scroll work in which they 
were entwined. Nor does iron appear to have been 
introduced into Ireland until the fourth century, A d 

It is difficult to fix the point where real Irish history 
commences An interesting map of Ireland according 
to Ptolemaic geography is reproduced on p 230 There 
is said to have been no Roman colonisation, though 
Roman objects were, of course, imported An illustration 
is given (p 237) of a Roman medicine stamp of smooth 
grey slate found in the county Tipperary It was probably 
used to stamp a “patent medicine” made and sold by 
the Romano-Hibernian dealer whose name it bears, 

In the chapter which deals with stone worship, there 
seems to be so little, so far as Megalithic remains are 
concerned, which can be illustrated from Ireland that the 
chief example has to be drawn from Carnac, in Ilrittany 
One circle of stones, indeed, is introduced, named the 
Druids’ circle, near Killiney, which consists of seven small 
s(ones and two uprights large enough to be called pants . 
There are no data, however, given from which the age 
of the work, as in some of the Megalithic circles in 
Great Bntauv^could be investigated, and there is only 
one instance, and that a doubtful one, of anything 
of the nature of the alignments in Brittany which can 
also to some extent be interpreted astronomically ; but 
there are numerous and very curious examples of per- 
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forated atones which have been employed even in com¬ 
paratively recent times for passing children through in 
hopes of curing them from various disorders These 
holes, in some instances, are large enough to allow grown¬ 
up people to creep through them, though generally with 
difficulty. Sometimes the holes were only large enough 
to admit (he arm, or even the thumb and fingers, to 
be passed through them. Marriage contracts, it is snid 9 
are still ratified in this way, country couples signifying 
betrothal by clasping hands through the hole Such 
practices, it is shown, were not confined to Ireland, but 
the evidences seem to be very greatly multiplied in that 
country The history is given of the Stone of Destiny , as 
it was called, which is now placed under the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey. This supposed magic 
stone, which roared like a lion when a legitimate king 
stood upon it, was, it is alleged, sent to Scotland in the 
ninth century in order to secure the then dynasty on the 
Lhrone It was preserved with great care at Scone, in 
Perthshire, until 1296, when it was earned off by 
Edward 1 of England 

Lovers of folklore will find in this book abundant 
illustrations of that subject, and among them many 
examples of prehistoric practices surviving inlo recent 
and even modern limes 


MIGRA TOR Y LOCUS TS . 

Die Wanderheuschrecken and ihre Bekdmpfttng in 
unseren afnkamschen Kolomecn Von Dr. L Sander. 
Pp. 544. (Berlin Renner, 1902 ) Price 9 marks 
FRICA has always been exposed to the ra\ages of 
migratory locusts, the fringe of cultivation on the 
borders of extensive deserts or wildernesses being pecu¬ 
liarly favourable to their attacks ; and this applies more 
especially to Lhe north and south of Lhe continent. Drj 
Sander’s volume is a carefully compiled account of their 
ravages in the German colonies of Africa during the last 
ten or twelve years, for though travellers and missionanes 
have left us accounts of earlier invasions, yet the first 
disastrous appearance of locusts in East Africa since the 
German occupation was in the years 1894 and J 895, 
when a serious famine was the result A graphic 
account is given by a native of Pangam, from which we 
may extract and condense a few sentences 1 — 

" In December there came vast swarms, so that the 
heavens were covered by them, as if with black 
clouds. The locusts have devoured ever)thing in the 
country, especially lentils, peas and bananas. We are 
in a sad state here, for they have devoured the whole 
harvest, and it will take years to repair the damage 
First we must dig over the whole country, for the locusts 
have devoured everything, root and branch. Second, we 
must buy fresh seed, and that will cost much money. 
Third, we must buy our food from the traders for the 
present, for we have nothing left to live upon. The 
locusts have been here in vast swarms since November 
and December, and have not yet retired We have the 
black and yellow ones here, and red ones too. Our 
largest landowners and sugar manufacturers have re¬ 
moved to Pangani because their plantations lie wasted, 
Each of these gentlemen has hundreds of workmen to 
provide for. For the present, there is no thought of the 
retreat of the creatures. I tell you that when a swarm 
comes, we can often scarcely see the sun. The locusts 
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are greedy beyond expression A European laid out 
some cotton and coffee to dry in the sun, and when he 
looked for it Arter a time the locusts had devoured it all 
—cotton, coffee, and even the blankets on which the raw 
material had been spread out ” Since then, the locusts 
have never left the district, and were again very destruc¬ 
tive in 1898 (pp 7, 8). 

In South-west Africa, various locust invasions are 
noticed, from 1831 to the present time ; and it is 
recorded that at Barmen (in the present Orange Colony) 
in 1866, the 

“ Fussganger ” (immature locusts) 11 not only devour all 
the plants, green or dry, before them, but everything 
that they can find, including linen and clothes left un¬ 
protected ; for they creep into the houses even to the 
bedrooms, and eat up everything 1 ’ (p. 20) 

A pitiful story comes from Little Namaqualand in 
1873 — 

“On the morning of May 5 I held a prayer-ineeting 
to implore the Lord to send us a little rain, and to put 
an end to the great drought and distress In the after¬ 
noon clouds actually rose, and we heard a rushing in 
the air as if it was about to rain , but, alas 1 the noise 
was caused by swarms of locusts, which covered the 
whole place, and completely devoured the little dry 
grass that was left ” (pp. 21, 22) 

One is forcibly reminded of the old story of the 
Adites, who sent a deputation to Mecca to pray for rain, 
and were answered by a black cloud which sent forth a 
desolating wind which exterminated the whole tribe 

After discussing the ravages of locusts in the vanoiis 
territories of German Africa, Dr. Sander proceeds to 
give a full account of the habits, transformations, 
biology, &c, of the most destructive species of African 
locusts, and also discusses the best means of contending 
with their ravages , and the natural enemies of locusts 
(birds, &c ) are also noticed, Without being overloaded 
with illustrations, there is a sufficiently good senes in 
the text to render the subject intelligible to the general 
reader. An appendix contains an interesting edict of 
Frederick the Great, ordering the destruction of locusts 
in Prussia in 1753. Dr Sander’s maps illustrate the 
prevalence of the pest in German East Africa from 1897 
to 1899, and in Cape Colony and South-western Africa 
from 1891 to 1900 His book, though written, of course, 
for the benefit of the German colonies in Africa, deserves 
the most serious attention from all who are interested in 
the welfare and prosperity of our own African posses¬ 
sions ' W F. K 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Applied Mechanics for Beginners By J. Duncan, 
Wh.Ex , A M.lnst.C.E , Pp x + 324 (London 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd , 1902.) Price 2s. 6 d 

With the development or the mechanical laboratory in 
technical schools and colleges, the teaching of mechanics 
has in recent years undergone a quiet revolution Ex¬ 
periments are no longer confined to the few made by the 
teacher, but the students now all take a share in this 
kind of work, which has become an important part of the 
school or college course, being of great value, as affording 
the training in inductive methods which in former times 
was often neglected* 
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The volume under review shows the influence of these 
prevailing conditions A considerable portion of the 
took is devoted to Lhe description of laboratory ap¬ 
pliances, the methods of making tests and Lhe kind of 
information to be got therefrom Some of the apparatus 
s of quite a simple character, suLh as a student may 
readily make and use at home, and yet from which 
fundamental mechanical principles can be verified and 
illustrated in a satisfactory manner In other cases, the 
experiments are more elaborate ; those dealing with 
hydraulics strike us as being particularly good 
Another important part of a course in applied mechanics 
is the working of many numerical examples , here also 
Lhe requirements are well met, and the student is amply 
provided with material in great variety. The answers to 
the examples are given at the end of the volume 

There are a few defects which may probably be 
remedied in great measure in a future edition The 
diagrams are well drawn and clearly printed, but in some 
cases the letters of reference are unfortunately too small 
The author is not very happy in his definitions of the 
engineer’s units of mass and force, and occasionally his 
enunciations of fundamental principles of mechanics 
could be improved by revision. The treatment of vectors 
is rather weak We should like to have seen more use 
made of the radian measure of angles and angulai 
velocities in the many problems involving rotation 
These faults do not detract materially from Lhe general 
merits of the book, which is one that can be confidently 
recommended for the use of students who are begin¬ 
ning the subject of applied mechanics and wish for 
guidance in obtaining an experimental knowledge of the 
foundations on which the science is built, and for an 
account of many of iLs applications in the arts 

Compte rendu du deiis'i* me Connies international des 
Mathtmatiaens tenu <1 Parts , 6 au 12 Aout x 1900 
Pp 450 (Pans Gauthier-Yillars, 1902) 

AMONt, the innumerable congresses held at the Pans 
Exhibition, tins one dropped completely out of sight On 
arrival at the advertised place of meeting in the Hall of 
Congress, it was found occupied already by some 1500 
deaf-mutes, assembled in conclave , naturally they could 
give us no information The Mathematical Congress was 
discovered at last, on the top floor of the Sorbonne, 
where it was left severely alone by the French professors, 
too dignified to meet the herd of visitors on equal terms 
The Physical Congress, held simultaneously, carried off 
all but the mere pure mathematu lans, u ho enjoyed them¬ 
selves by reading papers Lo each other on arithmetic and 
algebra, analysis and geometry, bibliography and 
Leaching methods 

An eloquent address by M Poincart?, the president, 
who put in an appearance at the closing ceremony, on the 
role of intuition and logic in mathematics, an extract 
from a lecture by Mittag-Leffler on a page of Lhe life 
of Weierstrass, HilbertS discourse on the mathematical 
problems of the future, and communications by M 
Cantor on mathematical historiography and by Vito 
Volterra on DeUi, Bnoschi and Casorati, these form the 
most important part of the volume. 

Wood a Manual of the Natural History and Industrial 
Applications of the Timbers of Commerce By G. S. 
Boulger Pp vm + 369 (London Edward Arnold, 
1902 ) Price ys 6 d net 

Thk contents of this ugly volume, of heavy paper and with 
narrow margins, are more worthy of attention than its 
exterior suggests, and comprise an immense amount of 
information about the timbers of commerce from many 
points of view. That it is a compilation which would 
probably never have^seen the light had not the works of 
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Hart ip, Nttrdlinger, Laslett and Marshall Ward preceded 
it may be a safe surmise, but the author has done his work 
much in his own way, and, on the whole, has done it 
well, and acknowledges his indebtedness to the above 
and to other writers. The longest section, that on the 
sources, characters and uses of the woods of commerce, 
which occupies more than two hundred pages of the 
three hundred and fifty composing the book, abounds in 
interesting facts about the foreign and colonial timbers 
nOw so largely imported into this country, though why 
the word fl Acacia, on p. 141, is limited to “ Robinia 11 and 
11 Eucryphia" is the more puzzling since the author shows, 
on p. 341, that the wattles of Australia are the true plants 
of mat genus 

The sections on the recognition and classification of 
woods, on seasoning, on the supplies of wood and on 
testing are also good ; those on the origin, structure and 
development and on the defects of wood are less so. 
Indeed, the whole subject of the microscopic structural 
characters is very poorly treated, and the appendix on the 
microscopic examination of wood might as well have been 
omitted, This is a pity, since it is just in this direction 
that 59 much interesting and important work has been 
done of late, and the author's meagre treatment of this 
theme and his omission of any mention of the publica¬ 
tions of Muller, Mer, Strasburger and other investigators 
suggest lha( he is here on unfamiliar ground Moreover, 
certain slips, such as the confusion of the schlerenchyma 
of a peach stone with wood (p. 2), the denial of wood to 
the so-called herbaceous plants and the retention of the 
term “exogenous" (p 3), the inadequate treatment of 
cellulose (p 6), the denial of trachea; to the protoxylem 
of Conifers (p, 19) and the explanation or the term 
w desmogen,” are signs pointing to the same conclusion 
On the other hand, there are some capital photographic 
reproductions of the appearances of various woods in 
transverse sections, and the material is well arranged 
and rendered accessible by what appears to be a very 
complete index. 

L'Eau danslAlimentation. By F. Malnidjac Pp. 3(2 
(Pans Felix Alcan, 1902 ) Price 6 francs 

It is quite true, as the author of this work states, that 
the great problems connected with the purification of 
water and its safety or danger when used Tot drinking 
purposes are not yet solved, but although he claims— 
and not without reason—that his work is something more 
than a compilation, inasmuch as it contains resultB of 
special study on the points which have appeared to him 
the least dear or the more controversial, the reader who 
has studied, say, the works by Thresh or Mason on the 
subject will find little to learn from the present volume. 

The work is certainly a useful and interesting one, but 
it scarcely justifies the eulogistic preface written by M. F. 
Schtagdennauffen, honorary director of the Higher 
School of Pharmacy of Nancy, from which the reader 
would conclude that the present volume was almost an 
epoch-making contribution to an important subject. 

The book is divided into five parts, which are sub¬ 
divided into chapters. The first part deals with water 
in general, inducting the microscopic, the chemical and 
the bacteriological examinations, and the other four 
parts deal with the organic matter of water, the germs of 
water, the filtering value of different earths and the 
purification of water. 

Our Dogs 1 BiriMHay Book . Arranged by Mrs. F. H. 
Barnett With Twelve Pictures of Champion Doge. 
Pp. 144- (London George Allen, 1902.J 

A birthday book of the familiar kind, except that the 
□notation under each day of the year is concerned with 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR „ 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents , Neither can he undertake 

to return , or to correspond with the writers ot\ rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Hydrographical Work of the North Sea Investi¬ 
gation Committee (Scotland). 

In weather of exceptional severity, Lieutenant and Com¬ 
mander Sharp, of H.M S Jackal , has just brought his second 
hydrographical cruise to a successful issue. The Jackal leTt 
Aberdeen on December 4, and followed approximately the same 
course (on lines laid down by Mr. H. N. Dickson) as on her 
autumn cruise in August-September [if Nature, October 
30, 1902), that is lo say, northwards to Lerwick, thrnce 
in a nonh-eastcrly course to near the Norwegian coast, then 
westward to Faeroe and back along a somewhat more 
southerly track, passing between Shetland and Orkney and 
out into the North Sea as far as the meridian, of o°. The last 
observations were made on December 15 About 125 water- 
samples were obtained at various depths, in full senes, at twenty 
stations, and surface samples were collected in addition hour 
by hour. Captain Sharp bore, on this occasion, the whole re¬ 
sponsibility of collecting the samples and observing the tempera¬ 
tures, and I venture to think that, in spite of the worst possible 
weather, he has achieved remarkable success. The water- 
samples are being estimated in the laboratory of my colleague, 
Prof. Walker, and when this work is done, (he whole of the data 
will be handed over to the hydro^raphers ; but the lemperatUTC 
records ai -£ in themselves interesting, so much so lhat I think it 
right to publish them in the following brief abstract 

The stations were as follows (numbered according to those 
of the August cruise with which they approximately corre¬ 
spond :—11., 58° 36' N-, I D 46' W. ; iv., 59^ 17' N , i° 30' W ; 
vi., 6o° 37' N , o J 30' E , vii , 6i c 12' N., i u 52' E , via , 61“ 
4 °' N., 3' 4' E , 11 , 6t n 39' N., 2 U o' E , x , 6i c 38' N , o" 33' 
E ; xi, 6i° 50' N., i u c/w ; xn , 6i° o' N , 1' 18' W., *n, , 
6i° 10' N , 2 0 9' W f xiv , 6i° 23' N , 3“ 25' W ; xv., 6i D 38' N. f 
4° 39 ' W. ; xvi , 6i° 44' N., 6 U 3' W. ; xvn , 6i° 13' N., 

6 U 34' W , xviii., 6o° 53' N , s' 30' W ; xix , 6o D 35' N P 

4" 26' W. ; xx,, 6o“ 13' N.. y W • xxi., 59° 40' N , 1* 

15' W ; xxii , 59" 32' N. ( o° 2' E. ; xxiv., 58“ 53' N. p o D 25' W 

To take first the Bur face-temperatures. These fluctuated 
much in the first pm of the course from the entrance of ihe 
Moray Firth to Lerwick, Starting at 7° 5, the temperature rose 
opposite the Pemland Firth to 8 U, 8, fell off the Orkneys to 6°*6„ 
rose again in the neighbourhood of Fair Isle to 9° 3, and after 
falling as Iniy 5 0 4, rose to 8° 4 at Lerwick. Similar tem¬ 
peratures (8* 3-8“ *5) were then met with as far as Station vii., 
after which point there was a rapid rise to 9* 6, followed by 
an exceedingly sudden drop lo 6 P, 6 (ihe salinity dropping from 
about 35 0 3 to 32° 6) near Station vhi , off Ihe Norwegian coast 
Running westward, temperatures ranged in the neighbourhood of 
9 s ’S all the way to the middle of the Faeroe Channel, and then 
dropped between Stations xiv. and xv. to Y at the latter point. 
They rose again aa Faeroe waa approached, lo 8° or a little 
less ; and on the homeward and more southerly course, a colder 
current was again crossed, this time in a broader and apparently 
double belt, between 4 s and 5 0 W. longitude, with temperatures 
of 6° 6 to 6 D 8. Eastward of 4 0 W , a rapid rise took place to 
8° 9, rising further to 9° ^ a little to the east of 3°, and there¬ 
after the curve fell, with considerable fluctuations, to about 8" 
at the limit of Station xxii (o u 2" E ). 

Passing to the deep-water temperatures, we have, on the 
line from the Moray Firth to Lerwick (Stations 11., iv, and xui.J, 
everywhere warmer underlying colder water, the readings at b 
and too metres being respectively 8 0, 2-8°'8 l 8 n 8-9* and 8 Q - 
8° 6. 

Between Lerwick and the coast of Norway, we have firstly at 
Station vi slightly irregular readings, falling from 8° 5 at the 
surface to 8° '2 at 130 m ; at Station vii , the surfaee-watef df 8 tt ‘3 
has underneath it warmer water lo 8°’85 at 60 m., booling to 
S°’f>5 at 140 m, ; while at Siation vm , a broad zone of similarly 
warm water underlies the very cold (6°7) surface-layer (6 t, ©(; at 
20 m.), giving us readings of 8° 3 at loo m., 8° 7 at 200 tn., 
below which level the temperature falls again to 6 0, o, at 380 m., 
near the bottom. Turning westward, we have at Station 11, 
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practically the warmer waters of Station viu., released from the 
superincumbent colder layer ; that is to say, we have at 20 in. 
B“ 6, at IOO m 8° 4, at 200 m. 7° 85 and at 300 m. 6" 91 At 
Stations x. and xi., the water cools very slowly downwards, 
from 9" '6 to 8°'8 at 170 m and from 9°'3 to 7°*8 at 360 m , 
respectively. At Station xii , m shallower water, we have 
readings to 100 m , practically identical with those to the same 
depth at Station xi., further to Lhe north 

The records along the next two lines, those crossing the 
Faeroe Channel, deserve to be given in detail. 


Faeroe to Shetland (xvi -xn ) 


Deplh m 

f 

1 



| 

Metres 

XVI 

XV 

XIV 

XIII 

Xll 

Surface 

i 9 

75 

0 

9 5 

9°5 

0 

1 9 2 

100 

7 6 

7 45 

8 8 

8 9 

89 

200 


7 5 i 

7 72 

89 


300 


6'8 [ 

76 

89 


400 


3 2 | 

5 

8 7 


500 


1 J 8 

2 12 | 

7 9 


600 


0 4 

0 34 

(at 460 


700 


-02 

-0 25 

metres ) 


800 


-0 48 

- 045 



900 


-0 65 

- 0 65 



1000 



0 7 



I IOO 



-0 a 




Ditto (Southerly Course) and on by Fair Fie to o J 2’' E 


Dejuh 

XVII | 

XVIII 

xlx 

KS 

XVI 

N Xll 

Surface 

„ 1 

8 0 

76 

6 9 

, 1 

9 3 

So 

8 2 

IOO 

7’9 

7 53 

7 69 

9 9 I 

8*6 

7 54 

1 

200 

(80 m.) 

7 55 

6 8 

9 0 (at ' 


300 

1 

7 59 

4 28 

150 m ) 



400 

1 

6 9 

0 5 

1 



5 'oj 


1 62 

-0 25 

, 



600 


172 






The first of these two tables corresponds as closely as possible 
with that given by Mr. lleUand-IIansen for the August cruise 
in the note to Nature already quoted. The most striking 
differences will be found to be that below 300 metres the 
temperature is now much higher at Station xiv , and at 400 m 
it is now much lower at the more westerly Station xv This 
means that the cold wedge is now considerably further to the 
westward and probably also oF less vertical extent In the 
more southerly section (Table II-)» the cold wedge is seen, of 
great intensity, at Station xix It is to be regretted that the 
next station (xx ) to the eastward of xix is a shallow water one, 
and still more to be regretted that we have no deep-water station 
to the westward of Sialinn xv 

I have hastened to publish these few preliminary notes in the 
belief that many are interested in the progress of the work, 
and h-ciuse we shall have long to waic until the full data are 
available and the final deductions are drawn by c impUeht 
hands D’Arly W Thompson. 

Dande^, December 29, 1902 


The Quadrantlda of 1903. 

OBsaRVATfONij wefe made at Hampstead Heath on January 
i, J add 4 fqr the Quadrantld meteors. During a conlbined 
Watch of six hours, 57 meteors were seen, distributed thus .— 


Jan. 1 

3 

4 


h m h 

ii 55 to 14 

14 a tp 16 

15 o Lo 17 


18 meteors 

29 >. 

lo „ 


T 6 !* 1 *' - 57 

fblklf 10 ol *'r were 'eB'stered, which I append as 
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Date 

Tune 


, , — 1 - - ^ 

Majj 

Remarks 



R A Dec) 

R A Duct 




h m 





Jan. I 

12 5 

210 H 50 

130 + 40 

2 

SI sLk. 

)» 

12 21 

240 +45 

2 47 1 35 

1 

S v ^tk 

i P 

12 J9 

2 ' 7 'S-l 43 

I85 + 30 

2 

11 

I IO 

1 211 +29 

195 + 10 

2 

SI stk 

» 3 

>4 5 

197 +33 

182 1- 23 

I 

vi iv 


14 16 

195 l 40 

165 + 30 

I 

11 pi 

>• | 

H 33 

225 + So 1 

226 + 5I 1 

3 

Si sirt-altlosa 

t > 4 

15 59 

215 +49 1 

170 + 43 

f 

Si stk 

11 I 

16 7 

220 -1-27 

2 IJH 15 

2 

., 


16 14 

! 196 : JO 

150 j 9 

I 

Sw *,ll. 


SI 

= slow, Stk 

- streak, Sw 

= swift 


25 Ilolford Square, G McKrnzie Kniuht. 

Percy Circus, W C , January 11 

Sun-Bpots and Summer Heat 

Is not a connection Ix+ween these rather distinctly suggested 
by the enclosed curves ? 

A is obtained from sums of the sun-spot figures (mean dailj 
area) in the thirty years ending lS6l, J 62, '63, Ac 



B is from sums of the number of days with maximum tempera¬ 
ture over 8o° in the thirty years ending 1870, '71, ’72 Ac 

Aiek B Mai Do wall. 

4 Bodfor Terrace, Aberdovcy, Wales, January 5 

A Curious Projectile Force 
Have you or any of your readers had an experience similar 
to this? I placed a half bottle u( champagne, half full, in n 
basin in a lavatory, with cold water tap dripping in same, corked. 
About twenty-four hours later wo heard a crash, and found that 
the bottle had literally jumped out of the basin through the 
window and out into the garden, breaking itself on the stone 
work beneath window Now I know there would be nothing 
remarkable in a bottle bursting, but m this case not a pirticle 
of glass was found In the room, and the hole in the window-pane 
being so clean cut shows enormous velocity. The wine was a 
good brand and of the year 1892. A scientific friend tells me the 
facts are so unaccountable that I thought I would venture to 
trespass on your space. B A. 0 >tON. 

1 A short palhed meteor. 
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THE HEWITT MERCURY LAMP AND 
STATIC CONVERTER 


O NE of those happy discoveries which at once and 
unexpectedly supply the soluiionof a difficult or 
hopeless problem was brought to the notice of a limited 
number of railway and of scientific men last Friday 
evening by Mr. George Wcstmghouse. The company 
were invited to meet Mr. Westmghouse at the Wesling- 
house Company’s office in Norfolk Street, Strand, to 
see two of tne inventions of Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt, of 
New York, and to meet again at Claridge’s Hotel, after an 
hour, in circumstances that would enable them more easily 
to contemplate the full beauty of what they had seen. 

The mercury vapour lamp consists of a long vacuum 
tube, perhaps a yard long and an inch in diameter, but 
of dimensions depending on the current and potential 
available and the light required, with an electrode at 
each end, but at the lower end, which is the negative 
pole, the tube is blown out into a bulb, which contains 
a quantity of mercury. When the ordinary voltage of 
a house supply is applied 10 the terminals, nothing 
happens at all, as it is not sufficient to break across the 
long, vacuous gap. If, however, a single spark from an 
induction coil is sent from one terminal to ihe other, the 
current from the house mains is immediately started and 
continues to pass indefinitely, producing a brilliant light 
absolutely without flicker, but of a ghastly hue. It is a 
splendid and economical light, requiring, according to 
the information furnished, only half a watt, or under 
favourable conditions only one-third of a watt, to the 
spherical candle-power, whereas ordinary incandescent 
lamps require about four watts to the candle-power. Ft 
is a beautiful light to work by so long as colour is not a 
point—for instance, for engineers' drawing or for lathe 
and machine-shop work—as the extent of the luminous 
surface does away with the glare and the contrast of 
sharp shadows cast by lamps of small surface. It is, no 
doubt, valuable for lots of things, and there is nothing to 
wear out. But the colour I It is not like the sodium 
light, practically monochromatic, so that all colour differ¬ 
ence is abolished and everything becomes black or 
yellow or something between the two. That is merely 
hideous. Here, however, there is plenty of colour. 
The spectium shows two bright orange lines, a green 
line, a pale greenish-blue line and a dazzling blue line, 
but no red. The result is that flowers and coloured 
articles appear wonderAilly coloured, but not with 
their own natural colours, and what any pigment will 
look like no one can tell, nor can the faintest 
idea be formed of what the colour of anything seen by 
the light of the Hewitt lamp really 19. The light plays 
such pranks with colour that the colour sense seems to 
have gone crazy. One red thing will appear blue, 
another black, one blue thing blue, another brown, but 
the skin becomes ghastly. If anyone sees himself in 
a glass, it is difficult for him not to form a sort of opinion 
that he is killed and drowned and dead as well. These 
effects the Westinghouse people believe may somewhat 
interfere with the success of the lamp as a domestic 
luminary. But even here there are possibilities. A 
wisp of silk dyed with a particular crimson dye appears 
to have its colour enhanced. It shines with a glorious 
luminosity among its surroundings, on which not a trace 
of a rosy tone can be discovered. This is a true 
fluorescence. If a spectroscope be turned on the lamp 
or any ordinary thing lighted by it, the red end of the 
spectrum is absent, but when this particular dye is 
brought up, j^e whole of the red ena flashes out, and 
other thingbe seen more as they are. A striking 
experiment Wto look at the lamp through ruby glass, 
through which hardly any light can be detected, ana 
then to bring up the dyed silk, which immediately 
appears to create its own tight and shine brilliantly. 


Enough has now been said to give an idea of the Hewitt 
lamp, which is found to have the remarkable property, 
one not unknown as a vacuum phenomenon, of only 
allowing a current to pass in one direction, that being 
with the mercury as a negative pole. If it is attempted 
to send a common alternating current through a Hewitt 
lamp, it may be started by a preliminary spark, but at 
the first reversal it goes out, and so it has to be started 
perhaps a hundred times a second to keep it going. If, 
however, the three ends of a star-wound triphase trans¬ 
former or generator are connected with three electrodes 
nearthe top of a globe and the commoncentre is connected 
with the mercury pole at the bottom, then, as before, 
nothing will happen until a starting spark has been sent 
across the globe, for which purpose a fifth electrode is 
placed at the top ; then at once the Iriphase current 
starts running round from electrode to electrode, and 
always going to the mercury below, and each current 
being still alive when the next is ready to start, they 
keep each other going and a single direct current 
leaves the mercury electrode By this simple means, it 
13 possible to rectify a current of even 1000 volts, 
subject, however, to a constant loss of 14 volts in 
the bulb, and this whatever the voltage As the con¬ 
trivance will work with anything between 100 and 
1000 volts, and at present up to too amperes, it will 
be evident that if further experience bears out the in¬ 
formation so far available, the present methods of con¬ 
version depending on the use of rotary converters and 
motor generators will be at an end, and the labours and 
ingenuity of Mr Poliak and others with the aluminium 
cell laigely superseded. With the higher voltage, the 
economy is unapproached by other methods, the lass 
being only r 4 per cent., which appears as heat in the 
bulb t\ V B 

THE VIBRATIONS OF GUN BARRELS. 

A SERIES of experiments has been conducted by 
Messrs. C Cranz and K R. Koch for the purpose 
of obtaining information respecting the character of the 
vibrations set up in the barrel when a gun 15 fired. It 
is a matter of experience that when a cylindrical rod is 
struck by an approximately axial blow, the particles of 
the rod, instead of vibrating in straight lines, perform in 
general elliptic vibrations ihe axes of which vary in 
direction at different points, and it was one of the objects 
of the investigation to ascertain how far a gun barrel 
behaved in the same manner. 

For this purpose, a number of military rifles supplied 
by the firm of Mauser were furnished with projecting 
wires the motions of the shadows of which, thrown on a 
screen by a powerful lens, were recorded by photography, 
a tuning-fork similarly projected affording a standard of 
comparison from which the period of vibration could be 
measured 

The rifles were either fixed in a support of cork or 
held in the position usually adopted by marksmen, under 
conditions closely resembling those existing in actual 
jifle practice. By means of an electric spark, a mark 
Was recorded on the photographic plate indicating the 
exact instant at which the projectile Toft the barrel. 

An example of the diagrams obtained is shown by 
Fig, 1 for a rifle fixed in cork and by Fig. 2 for free 
firing. It will be observed that under the latter condi¬ 
tions a dark shadow is in general produced by the recoil of 
the rifle, and it is only possible to study such parts of the 
vibration curves as are not blotted out by this shadow. 
The experiments show that the vibrations are in 
general, as predicted, elliptic in character, each vibrating 

f iarticle describing a small ellipse instead of a straight 
me. The vibrations are generally similar to those of an 
elastic rod fixed at one end, and consist of a fundamental 
t me and overtones, of which as many as three have been 
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observed. From the tabulated results, it appears that the 
periods of vibration for the fundamental and first two 
overtones, whilo varying considerably for different rifles, 
may be said to be roughly about o 04, o 008 and o 002 of 
a second, and the first two overtones are those the periods 
of which have been the most completely determined. In 
the case of the other vibrations, most of the tabulated 
results contain the mere indication that they have been 
observed, from which it is a natural inference of the 
reader that they have been much less intense, a result 



y 

F Ki l — iq Millimcne Servian nils, right handed hreeLh, lined m corl.. 


which appears on general grounds highly probable The 
nodal points of the oveitone appear to a certain extent to 
vary periodically in position The vertex of the angle of 
vibration, instead of being at the screw of the breech 
pin, as commonly assumed, is at a nodal point near the 1 
muzzle, a result arising from the effect of one of the over¬ 
tones at the instant when the bullet leaves the gun, and 
as the overtones predominate, ihe vertex approaches the 
muzzle. 

Of practical interest is the conclusion that, since a 
certain time elapses before the vibrations are completely 



Fkj 2 —ri-Millimeire MaiiperHiehl at in nUe prailiie lhe white <pot 
y, indicates lhe instant of the bullet leaving the bairel 


formed, it is important that the bullet should leave the 
muzzle before the deflection of the barrel has become 
considerable, and hence that a small bore gun is to be 
preferred to one of large calibre In the six-millimetre 
Mauser gun, it would appear, from the position of the 
white dot in Fig. 3, that the limit in this direction has 
practically been attained, so far as horizontal vibrations 
aie concerned. 

Two further points are discussed. The effect of the 
breech has been observed by comparing guns with a 
right-handed and left-handed breech respectively In 



t iu 3 —6-MillimeUe Mauser ufl«, lixed in rorlc. 


the former, a deviation to the right of 7mm. per 4 5 
metres was observed, in the latter, a deviation to the lelt 
of 4 mm. in the same distance 
The other question arises in connection with the attach¬ 
ment of bayonets. In some observations of the horizontal 
vibrations, a rifle of 11 mm. calibre was experimented 
on, with the bayonet attached at one side, the lateral 
attachment being Lhe best calculated to fleet these 
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particular vibrations The effect was to increase the 
periods of the first overtone from 00095 10 00130 of a 
second and of the second from 00016 to 00036 of a 
second, to give rise to a third ovenone of period o'ooii 
of a second and also to alter the phase at the instant at 
which the bullet left the muzzle 
The paper of which this is a brief summary is published 
in the Abhandlungen of the Havanan Academy (cl 2, 
vol. xxi part 111, pp 559-574)1 and it will be seen that it 
has an important bearing on rifle shooting generally A 
marksman who is fully aware of the nature of the 
vibrations occurring in his rifle ought to be able to allow 
for them, with a little practice, far better than one ignorant 
of the scientific aspect of lhe question 

G H. Bryan 


PROF JOHN YOUNG. 

T OHN YOUNG was born in Edinburgh in 1835 He 
J was educated at the High School and at the Uni¬ 
versity, and finally he graduated as doctor of medicine. 
Like many of his time, he came under the spell of the 
great teachers who then made the northern university 
famous, such men as Goodsir, Edward Forbes, Christison, 
Syme and Simpson, and there is reason to believe that 
in particular the first two gave a scientific bias to Dr. 

\ oung’s career For some time he worked on the staff 
of ihe Ordnance Survey and made 1 friend of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, then a leader in the geological world. 
This was followed by his appointment to the chair of 
natural histoiy in the University of Glasgow in 1866, and 
in this chair he taught both zoology and geology for 
nearly thirty-five years After a period of failing health, 
he died on December 13, 1902 Such, in brief, is an 
outline of his career, but those who knew Dr. Young 
will recognise how imperfect a representation it is of the 
man’s personality Gifted with a keen and penetrating 
intellect and a fertile imagination, showing versatility of 
acquirements rarely met wiLh, absolutely unconventional, 
he was also a man of untiring and restless energy. He 
was a scholar in a high sense of the term, he possessed 
a cultivated and pure literary LasLe, he was an artist 
facile both with brush and pencil, and he had a wide and 
critical Laste in music. As keeper of the Hunterian 
Museum, he acquired much knowledge of rare books and 
manuscripts, of the great collection of coins and medals 
to be found there, and of works of art Wide, however, 
as was the sphere of his activity in the Uni\ ersity, he 
yet found time for active labours in the cause of female 
education, in the work of the Technical College, and in 
ihe municipal and social hie of the city of Glasgow. It 
wag this versatility and superabundant energy that 
hindered Dr Young from doing the amount of original 
work in the two sciences of zoology and geology 
which might have been expected from a man of his 
genius, and the work of his life must not be judged 
from this point of view. His chief labour, perhaps, was 
the systematic arrangement of the great legacy of 
William Hunter—books, picture*, medals, engravings, 
coins—and in this work he took a keen delight and over 
it he spent laborious hours, even far on into the night when 
silence reigned in the cloisters.. But it was the man’s 
individuality of character that made hun a force in his 
time Often a determined opponent, he could also be a 
Lrue friend, while his mental moods, sometimes quiet and 
observant, oflLimes brilliant and radiant with flashes of 
wit and humour, constrained even those who knew him 
best to regard him as a man quite by himself. He has 
thus left little of an enduring character in the literature of 
science, but lie will be long remembered by many gener¬ 
ations of students in the University of Glasgow. 

John G. McKkndrick. 
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( JAMES tylMSHURST, F.R.S. 

X\TE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 

, James Wiaiahurftt, F*R.S., which occurred at his 
residence on Satqrda^ Jaooary 3. Mr. Wimshurat was 
bom in London in 1832 and was therefore in His 
fteyentyrdrit year* He was for a long time a surveyor 
«ruh Lloyds’, both in London and in Liverpool, finally 
becoming principal shipwright surveyor to the Uoard of 
Xntdtii which appointment he held until a few years ago, 
when he retired under the.age rule. 

Mr< Wimshurst was devoted to scientific pursuits, in 
which he spent the greater part of his spare tune. At 
his private house at Clapham, he had a laboratory and 
workshop, which he had himself fitted up with the 
assistance of his two sons It was here that he worked 
out the new defaigns in influence machine* which have 
made his name familiar to every student of science 
His attention was first turned 10 this subject about 1881, 
when he constructed a machine of the Holtz pattern, hpt 
Embodying several important improvements. After about 
a year's work, he designed 7 an influence machine with 
oppositely rotating glass discs bearing metal sectors on 
their outer faces, which he called a M duplex ” machine, 
but which has been universally known sihee as 
M Whnshurst’s machine ” For marly years, he continued 
perfecting this pattern Of electrostatic generator, building 
larger and more efficient machines These rtudvines 
have displaced all other generators of static electricity 
pn attount of their possessing the property of being self- 
Oacitrng under any atmospheric conditions ; they are very 
largely used for experimental. X-ray and electromedical 
works. 

In 1890, Mr. Wmishurst designed a machine capable of 
producing rapidly alternating charges of electricity. In 
the same year, he was elected a member of the council of 
Che Physical Society. In 1898, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society ; he Was in addition a member of 
many other scientific societies, including the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers and the Rontgen Society ; he 
was also a meml>er of (he board of managers of the 
Royal Institution 

All Mr. Wimshurst’s scientific research was done for 
pure love of the work, and he persistently refused to 
accept any pecuniary benefit from it. His advice and 
assistance were always at the service of those interested, 
and his long experience with influence machines made 
his advice invaluable and in frequent requisition. 

NOTES . 

Wg are authorised by Prof. J. J. Thomson to contradict the 
announcement that he has accepted the chair of physics in 
Columbia University, U.S.A. 

The Geological Society of London will this year award its 
medals and prize funds as follows —Wollaston medal to Prof. 
Ifeinrich Rosenbusch, of Heidelberg, Murchison medal to Dr. C. 
Calloway! Lyell medal to Mr. K, \V, Rudlcr, Blgiby medal to 
Dr. !L M. Ami, of Ottawa, Prestwick medal to the Right Hon. 
Lord Avebury, Wollaston fund to Mr. L. L. Belinfante, 
Murchison fund to Mia. Gray, and Lyell fund to Mr. George 
Edward Dibley and Mr. S. S. Buckman. 

In a letter to Wednesday's 7 H/ues t Sir Norman Lockyer 
States that several months ago be discussed with Mr. Shaw, the 
secretary of the Meteorological Council, the desirability of 
obtaining information regarding barometric pleasures from ships 
dotting the Atlantic, by utilising wireless telegraphy. It now 
■emi probable that this idea MU soon be practically retliffd, 
"flew III reply to 4^1 ethergram from Mr. Marconi, Sir Norman 
Lsickytf asked for help in (Ms matter, and on January 13 
jwOfelvda'1 he following message,'.-* 11 Dy wireless telegraphy. — i 
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Thinks For suggestion, hope to be able to do so doon, big* 
westerly galeJiere Monday, — Marconi.” Sir Norman remarks 
that all friends of Science will be grateful to* Mr. For* 

such generous' and invaluable assistance which will undoubtedly 1 
be of enormous advantage to Bntlhh meteorology. 

The article by Dr J. C. McVall in another part of this Laiua 
(p. 2J4) directs attention to the present unsatisfactory position 
of the law relating to vaccination in England, and ihe Heed for 
educating and organising public opinion in support of a new 
Vaccination Acu At the end of ihe present year, the Vaccination 
Act of 1S9S will have run ils experimental course of five years, 
and Lhe opportunity should then be taken to ensure the intro¬ 
duction of a new measure based upon scientific principles. U 
is to render asriatance in this direction that the Imperial 
Vacdnalion League ha* been formed. A deputation of the 
League is to wait upon ihe President of the Local Government 
Board this week, and will place before him the principal points 
upon which legislation is needed in connection with vaccina- 
lion* with particular reference 10 revaccination. Three sub¬ 
committees appointed recently by the League have reported 
upon the degree of 1117 mum ly giver) by primary vaccination, 
the need for revaccinpuon at the age °f twelve years, thr* 
.transfer of vaccination administration from Boards of Quaidlan^ 
.'to some authority charged wuh public health functions, and the 
preparation and supply of calf lymph, 1 The deputation which 
will wait upon Mr Long will doubtless refer to the conclusions 
of the sub-committees and will urge emphatically lhat legisla¬ 
tion should lend in ihe direction suggested by them 

Wk regret to announce the death of the Rev Dr. H W. 
Watson, F. R.S., atiihrr of standard works on mathematical and 
physical subjects, and of well-known lrealises on Lhe kinetic 
theory of gases 

We notice uiih regret the announcement of Ihe death of Dr. 
H. E. Scfaunck, F. RS., distinguished by his researches 1 
connection with the chemistry of colouring matters. 

The death is announced of ^M. Albert Hlnocque, vice- 
president of the Paris Biological Society and assistant director 
of the laboratory of biological physics in lhe College de France. 
M. H 4 nocque was known for his work in connection with the 
spectroscopic examination or blood. 

The King of Sweden and Norway hap, LaNafutt reports', 
conferred the Norwegian medal Til Beleenning (Pour le vnlrile) 
upon M. Berthclot in recognition of the work of the distin¬ 
guished French chemist. 

A RBinKR telegram from Ashkabad states that afresh earth¬ 
quake occurred at Andijan at 11 a.m on January 7. The shock 
was of a particularly violent character. 

THE Royal Statistical Society has awarded a Guy medal in 
silver to Mr. R H. Hooker, for his paper on the suspension 
of the Beilin Produce Exchange and its effect on com prices, 1 
which was read before the Society on December 17, 1901, 

Laffan's Agency announces from New York thot Mr. 
Henry Phipps has just given 250,000/. for the establishment 
of a hospital at Philadelphia for the study, treatment and pre¬ 
vention of tuberculosis. The Pasteur Institute in Paris will be 
the model for (He- new establishment, which, however, is 16 
devote Itself exclusively to tuberculosis. 

AW 1 International Firfc Prevention Congress will be held in 
L6ndoh oh Jtily 7-ic/ih Connection with Lhe International Fire 
Exhibition at ^arl’s Court., * 

The Timii Ocrrespondent at St. Johae reports that Licuteupt 
Peary ha* derided to make another attempt 10 reach the North 
Pule. He Is looking for a suitable steamer for a voyage neat’ 
summer. 
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- A GENERAL exhibition, devuted to hygienic milk supply In 
nil its’brancheB, will bo held at Hamburg oa May 2-10, 1903 
Applications by intending exhibitors should be made, not later 

I hah February 15, to the Geschafftstelle, 46, Kampstrosse,, 
Hamburg.' 

t 

The Carnegie Institution has, says Stittice % granted 1600 
dollar*to Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Vale University, for l[ic 
prosecution of researches on the voice; 5000 dollars 10 Trof. 
W 'O. Atwater, for his Work with ihe respiration calorimeter, 
and has also made grants, the amount or which is not reported, 
In the Peabody Museum of Yale University, and to send Dr 

II S. Conrad, of the University of Pennsylvania, to Europe Lu 
study varieties of the water lily. 

An exhibition is being held in London of the results of what 
is described as a new process for the preservation of nnimal 
tissues,'by the injection of a fluid, the composition of which 45 
not made public. TJie process u ; said to afford a satisfactory 
method of'embalming animal bodies and of preserving museum 
npedmons in a condition closely resembling life The period 
which has elapsed since the application of the process to the 
various prepuations exhibited is said by the inventor to range 
from a few weeks to Ihirl) years. 

A WRITER in the Times of January 7 suggests that wireless 
telegraphy should be used for *tmbng tim- signals from 
Greenwich and other places at definite instants, 50 that they 
could provide a means of determining Longitude on ships having 
instruments capable of detecting the. signal*, or for regulating 
cl icks or chronometer The same suggestion was made by 
Mr John Munro in Nature of August 28, J902 (vol Ixvi. 
p 416),' and the idea has doubtless occurred to others Another 
u nler, in Saluidi/B Tune j, suggests that some steamers crossing 
1 lie Atlantic should be equipped with instruments for sending 
wireless messages as to meteorological conditions in mid ocean, 
bo on to provide material for weather forecasts and warnings 

Reuter’s Agency announces that the British and German 
Governments have decided on Ihe immediate dispatch to West 
Africa of a mixed commission to demarcate the boundaries laid 
down by the Anglo-German Agreement of 1893 The frontier 
which la now to be fixed is that from Lhc southern shore of Lake 
Chad to Yolx, * dimance of some 300 miles The commis¬ 
sioner* yvill pioceed up the Benue direct to Yola, where they 
hope lo arrive by the end of March, and will then work their 
way along the frontier to Like Chad and, after fixing the posi¬ 
tion of Kuka, will return by the same route Tne work is 
expected to occupy about a year 

We learn from the Lumet that Dr. Michael Grabham, of 
Jamaica, a zealous exponent of Lhe West Indian Culieide, is at 
work upon the jhosquitoes of the Atlantic islands And has 
already obtained interesting results. The Azores have yielded 
no specific forms of any interest, but from the Madeiras he has 
sent to Lhe British Museum four or five new varieties of culex in 
addition lo one or two already well known and described 
Dr Grabham has found at Teneriffr, on the souLh side, a small 
an ipheles Identical with, or allied to, the malarial insect of the 
west coast of Africa. He has found also the same mosquito as 
19 concerned in the spread of yellow fever at Havana. 

In a letter from Dr Logan Taylor, the leader of the Sierra 
Leone expedition of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
refryence Is.made to the progress of the expedition in Sierra 
Leone, A very decided absence of anopheles larvre in places where 
■1 was formerly easy to get any number has been noticed, End is 
doe to their not being able to breed owing to the pools being 
either swept out or oiled regularly. Compared wlLh the cor¬ 
responding lime last year. In some of tbr nptorioua^y bad 
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street^ where in b single hnus; as many as six, seven or a 
dozen anopheles mosquitoes could be found in the early morning, 
this year, after searching hou,e after house wilh great difficulty* 
one, or perhaps two, adult insects alone were discovered Since 
Lhe members of tlie Liverpool School expedition slopped clear- 
ing up yards and emptying out the water containing culex larvs* 
no one else has taken up the work, and these insects are gelling 
bad again, and unles’. the Gu\ernment or the school will keep 
on lhe work, the inuney the school has spent on iL will be almost 
thrown away. 

Tiik copy of S lwerby’s "English Botany” Supplement iiv 
the library of the Royal U tame Gardens, Kew, is incomplete* 
wanting pUles 2912 to 2960, wuh letterpress and index \ also 
plates, with letterpress, 2964, 2977, 2978, 2983, 2987, 2988 to- 
2999 The director appeals to the public to assist him in com¬ 
pleting tins classical work on Rntish botany, either by presen¬ 
tation or sale 

1 A newly issued part of the "Conspectus Faunae Gron- 
landic H e, r which is npw being prepared by the naturalists of 
Copenhagen, relates Lo the mammals, and has been written by 
Mr. Heiluf Winge. The known mammals of Greenland are 
slated to be thirty in number, buL sixteen of these are Ceta¬ 
ceans On land there are Lwo rodents (the polar hare and the 
lemming) and Lwo ungulalis (the reindeer and the musk-ox) 
found 111 Greenland, but the remaining Len are all Carnivores, 
of which fuur only arc lcirchln.il and six are marine, 1 c seals. 
The four terrestrial mammals are lhc Arctic fux, the wolf, the 
polar bear and the stoat or ermine. 

In the Sitzungsberick/e der medtn heunuhen Gesellschaft 
(Bonn), Herr Constantin Koenen discusses the age of the human 
remains of the Neanderthal The first of these, known as. 
“ Homo neandcrlhalensis I is referred to the second epoch of 
the Quaternary Paleolithic period, or " Monger's epoch,” and 
lhe second form, " Homo neanderthalensis H , JI to a somewhat 
later period. 

Mr. Louis Bk\ if.r’s piper on the vowel I (,is in pique)* 
forming one of a senes of papers on the various vowel sounds in 
Lhe Physical Review , leads to the conclusion that the sound of 
I is charactered by a powerfully reinforced upper partial at 
some poch generally lying between 1900 and 2500, usually 
nearest the value 2500, a chord tone which is generally present 
wiLh a much larger amplitude than for the more open vowels* 
*nd beyond these two tones comparatively little intermediate 
resonance The Utter pecuhanty sterns to give the vowel its. 
peculiar thin tone, It aupears that Ihe Amencan I it more open 
ihan the German, and its characteristic upper partial lower 
pitched. The author proposes to present, in the course of time* 
Eimil.tr studies on the labio-yutteral vowels from A to U. 

In ihe Cracow Bulletin , No 8, Dr Ladislaus Nalanson dis¬ 
cusses from a mathematical standpoint the problem of the de¬ 
formation of a thin eylindiical disc of plaslico-viscous material 
under the action of normal pressure on its opposite faces. The 
investigati m bears directly on Von Obermeyer’s experiments- 
In connection with the question as lo how far a plastic Solid is. 
rrpre*enUble as a viscous fluid, ait interesting idea IB Intro¬ 
duced If we imagine it possible for lhe pressure on the disc to 
be varied in luch a way as Lo maintain the disc of constant thick- 
res*, then, according to the theory considered by Dr. NsUnaon* 
ihe pressure would be an exponential funcLion of the the 

modulus of decay and therefore also the lime of relaxation 
being finite. For a viscous liquid, on the other hand, the time 
of relaxation vanishes From experiment* such a* those o T 
Von Obermeyer, Dr. Nalanson considers it possible to determine 
both the 1 ‘ coefficient bf internal friction" and the time of le- 
1 total ion, 
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In the third pert of'the Betlntge aur Psycho/dg/e tend Phil- 
Sophie, Dr. Gfttz Marl (us gives a detailed Investigation on the 
-duration of light sen Gallon*. It Is pointed out that “Talbot's 
Liw,'* While defining the limits within which intermittent 
sources of light glvi^tise to a uniform light-sensation of mAn 
intensity, gives no information as to the actual duration of the 
light-sensation itself. Dr. Martius, after describing an ap¬ 
paratus used by Prof, Exner, gives an account by Karl 
Minnemann of a new light Interrupter It appears lhat the 
time which elapses before the sensation is a maximum depends 
<on the intensity of the stimulus, decreasing in genera] as Lhe io- 
(tensity increases, while the duration of the sensation depends 
both on the intensity and on the duration of the stimulus. A 
discussion of the bearing of tbe actual results on kindred 
investigations such as those ofCharpender and Shelford Bidwttl 
as noteworthy. 

A som awn a r remarkable attempt to trace points in common 
between such apparently different subjects as biology and educa 
tion is made by Prof. Leopoldo Maggi, writing in the Lombardy 
Rendiconti in a paper emitled Tachygenesis and University 
Studies.” Both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, it is 
pointed out that in the transition from Lhe lower to the higher 
forms there is a continuous acceleration in the development of 
maturity, and this law of embryonic acceleration, which, follow* 
ing E. terrier, the author describes as Tachygenesis, is an inevtt- 
*ble consequence of the struggle for existence. The same laws 
•nay be applied to social life, and It is suggested that they tend 
to bring about a reduction of the time given to university study 
4 n the lifetime of a man, but against this tendency there is lhe at 
present insuperable barrier opposed by regulauons which lix 
*he number of years required to complete Lhe university courses 
The new university regulations in Italy have reduced the 
minimum number of lectures in any course from about seventy 
<0 fifty, and this the author considers a good reason for reducing 
the length of the qualifying period for the university degrees. 
Prof. Maggi suggests several other applications of biological 
principles to allied social problems * 

An interesting article on the transmission of vision to a dis- 
tance by electncity is contributed by Lieut J. H. Coblyn to 
L'Edairage Electnqut for December 27. The author reviews 
briefly the theoretical ispect of the subject and the attempts 
which have been made at its practical solution, He suggests that 
■some less sluggish transmitter than a selenium cell may have 
to be sought before satisfactory results are obtained, and as re¬ 
viver proposes the use of a Blondel oscillograph, the moving 
part consisting of a tube which, as it is deflected, cuts off more 
■or [ess of the light from a source of constant intensity. This is 
a modification of the method of Ayrton and Perry ; another 
4nethod proposed by M. Weilier is to use a sensitive flame the 
intensity of which is varied by a telephone diaphragm actuated 
by the transmitted current In addition to the problem ol re¬ 
producing the intensity of the illumination, a satisfactory solution 
bas to be found to the difficulty of exploring lhe object and image 
Aynchroopusly at transmuting and receiving stations as the 
whole surface has to be covered in less than one-tenth of a 
second, the time of duration of the retinal impression. The 
-author concludes that the problem is still surrounded with great 
difficulties. 

^wwu'f Afetearo/ogicaJ Magazine for December last contains 
4 chmalologiqal table for the British Empire for 1901, so far as 
it can be shown by nineteen representative stations, but it is not 
-Claimed that tbe records quoted furnish more than a few useful, 
samples of the various climates included in tht British 1 
-dominions. The highest temperature in the shade was 11 o D at 
Adelaide, in February. A new station has been included, viz, 
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Dawtion, where « temperature of - Jo* in the shade was re¬ 
corded to December, bat the observations are incomplete The 
highest mesa temperature was 82° *i at Colombo, and the lowest 
36° 4 at Winnipeg. The driest station wib Adelaide, mean 
humidity 59 °» and the dampest Colombo, mean humidity 82°. 
The highest temperature in Lhe sun was 168 9 , at Trinidad. The 
greatest rainfall was 114 inches, at Lagos, and the least 
18 inches, at Adelaide. None of the extremes referred to can 
claim distinction as “ records,” bat at individual stations the 
suff temperatures at London, 139 0 8, and at Malta, 162° 9, are 
Lhe highest observed there, and at London the number of rainy 
days, 128, is the lowest since these interesting tables were 
commenced. 

Thk latest issues of the Bulletin of the Entomological 
Division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture include the 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists and some miscellaneous results of 
the work of the division. In the former, attention is called to 
the magnitude of the injuries inflicted by insects on the forests 
and forest-products of the United States, and lhe crude con¬ 
dition of our knowledge relating to the life-history of the insects 

I in question. It is urged, therefore, that the work of the division 
| is one of great and increasing importance. 

The first part of vol. vn. of the Analts of the National 
Museum of Buenos Aires contains a memoir, with portrait, of 
the late Dr. C. Berg by Sefior A Gallardo. In the same issue, 
Stfior A. Mercerat describes a very imperfect skull of a toaodoni 
from the pampean formation of Azul, which is regarded as 
representing a new genus and species, under the name of 
Carohbergia azulenns. 

We have received from the director, Captain S. S. Flower, a 
copy of a handy little guide (with plan) to Lhe Zoological Gar¬ 
dens at Giza, near Cairo The general introduction is written 
m English, French and German, and the names of the animals 
are given in several languages. The issue of this guide may be 
taken as an indication lhat the institution under CapLain 
Flower's charge is in a satisfactory and progressive condition. 

The latest issue, vol. Ixxiii. part i., of the ZeiluKrift fur 
wMnschafthcht Zoologie contains Lhree papers, all of a highly 
technical nature. In the first, Heir Max Abel treats of re¬ 
generation among the oligochsctous worms; in the second, 
Herr J. Mliller discusses our knowledge of the land pUnaiians 
of the family Bipaliidee , while in the third, Herr It. Harm 
describes Lhe development of the common hydromedusan Claw 
squamata. 

In the December number of the Zoologist , Mr. F. Coburn 
describes and figures a specimen of the British wild goose named 
Anser pa/udosus by Mnckland in 1B58 The type of that form 
has been generally regarded as an old male of the bean-goose 
{A. ugetum ); but a specimen obtained in 1896 by him at St 
Abb’s Head, Scotland, leads Mr. Coburn to conclude chat it is 
a perfectly valid species, characterised by its large size, long 
neck and large leet, as well as by its aquatic habits. Apparently 
the bird was well known to the Yorkshire “carr-men” and 

II marsh-men ” half a century ago, but no examples are known 
to science save the type and tbe one procured by Mr. Coburn 
Where can be the habitat ol this apparently distinct species is 
now the question. 

The first three parts of the second volume of the Records of 
the Botanical Survey of India have been issued. Mr. J J- 
Wood has compiled a list of plants mainly from the province 
of Chutii Nagpur. This part includes a map of tbe district and 
two sectional diagrams. Mr. Gammle has reoorded the results 
of hit investigations into plants used during periods of drought. 
For the purpose of making bread, seeds of species of Iftdigofera, 
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Cyanotii and Panleutn are used. Other sources of nourishment 
are the leaves of Amarantus, Rivea and LeptadenU. A system* 
atic enumeration of the species of Calamus and Dxmonorops, 
by Mr O Bee can, is based mostly on plants growing in the 
Malayan Peninsula and the adjacent islands, and only a few 
specks belong to India or Ceylon. 

An addition to our knowledge of semiparasitic plants is made 
by Mr. S. Kusano, who contribute*! the result of his studies on 
Buekleya quadrtala % a genus of the Santalacer, to the Journal of 
the College of Science, Tokio The plant was found growing 
naturally an several hosts, some Dicotyledons and home Gymno- 
sperms, but a decided preference and better development was 
displayed on ihe roots of Abies and Cryptomena The haurtoria 
Arise laterally in the young stage, but eventually appear to 
originate from the apex, or in reality in close proximity to the 
apex. A feature which has only been suggested for allied 
genera, e,g. secondary growth due to cambium, is in Buckleys 
so marked that the contour of the vascular strand is entirely 
changed and definite medullary layers become differentiated. 
Since the cambiums are adjacent and develop tissue to the same 
degree, the sucker keeps pace with the growth 0/ the host root 

A BRIEF critical review of the theories relating to plant 
evolution, more particularly the origin of new forms, is offoi0 
by Prof. Schwendener in a recent number of the Natitmotssen- 
schaftluke Wochcnschrift , The article touches upon the origin 
of species by natural selection, the variations developed as 
special adaptations due to environment, the mutation theory and 
incidentally the production of hybrids. The arduous experi¬ 
mental work of De Vries and the possibilities of mutation 01 
heterogenesis are acknowledged and accepted, but the opinion 
re expressed that new forms have not all originated after the same 
manner and that the direct action of external conditions has un¬ 
doubtedly played an important part in the production of new and 
the modification of acquired characters. Prof. Schwendener is in 
accord with Darwin’s theory of selection *0 far as it is limited to 
the origin of cultivated races of plants and to the breeding of 
domesticated animals, but does not believe in its application 
tinder natural conditions. This view, which coincides with the 
expressions of oLher eminent German botanists, naturally tends 
to diminish the importance previously attached to the theory of 
natural selection, but the writer pays just tribute to the value of 
Darwin's work, 11 whose service it was,” he says, “ to set on a 
new foundation the doctrine of descent, and after a struggle 
which was victoriously pursued to establish the idea permanently 
in biological science.” \ 

Prof. F Fkkch contributes to th e Ztitschnft dcr Gesellschaft 
fur Erdkunde (Nos 7 and 8) a senes of studies of the climates 
of past geological times. He accepts the views of Arrhenius 
with regard to the effect of variations In the araiunt of carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere, and considers the changes in the^ 
distribution of land and sea as the factor of next importance 
file review of the geological evidence is interesting and im¬ 
portant, but the author hardly gives sufficient prominence to 
physical aspects of the question, especially the effect of changes 
of temperature distribution on the Atmospheric circulation and 
the influence of oceanic currents upon climate. The maps of 
continents and seas at the end of the Carboniferous period and 
*of Europe during the Glacial period are valuable. 

Two more volumes of the excellent Snentia series of scientific 
monographs published in Pans by M. C Naud have reached us, 
vie , M Le leucocyte et sea granulations/' by Dr. C. Levaditl, and 
"Les phenom^nes des metamorphoses internes," by Dr. J. 
Anglas. The volumes fully maintain the high character of 
preoeding books In this series. 
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The Orient Steam Navigation Company announce the com¬ 
mencement of their 1903 season of pleasure cruiass No. I 
cruise, starting February 26, 1*1 to the Riviera and on to 
Palestine, calling en route at Tangier, Palmi, Sicily, Crete 
and Cyprus, returning home by way of Alexandria, Naples, 
Algiers and Gibraltar. The second cruise, leav.ng Landjo 
March 14, is lo Tangier, Malaga, Nice, Palermo, Crete, 
Smyrna and Constantinople, visiting on the return voyage the 
Pnacjs (for Athens)* Nauplia, KiUkolo (for Olympia), Naples, 
Algiers and Gibraltar 

The reversible transformation of ammonium thiocyanate into 
thiourea has recently been investigated on a large scale by 
Reynolds and Werner, who give an account of their experi¬ 
ments in the Journal of the Chemical Society At temperatures 
from 170^-180" C , the fused product obtained by heating 
either ammonium thiocyanite or thiourea for a sufficient time 
consists of 75 per cent, of the former and 25 per cent, of the 
latter It is believed by the authors that the reversible change 
is partly conditioned by the greater stability at this temperature 
of a complex compound consisting of three molecules of thio¬ 
cyanate and one molecule of thiourea, 

The first number of vol 1 of the BiOihemisckes Centralblati 
has just been published. In twenlj-eight pages it gives 
abstracts of some sixty papers dealing with subjects which 
belong essentially to the borderland of chemistry and medicine. 
It is pleasing to note Lhat a considerable number of these are 
auto abstracts, for this method of summarising is the only one 
which ensures that the really esscnlial points in the various 
investigations are brought forward The issue also contains a 
short summary by N Zuniz of the recent work which has been 
Carried out in America on such an elaborate scale by Atwater 
and hts co-workers on the metabolism of the animal body. To 
physiological chemists, the Centralblati will no doubt prove of 
considerable value, serving, as it is intended to do, for the 
collection of reports on all published mcdico-chemical investiga¬ 
tions 

The much-discusscd question of the relationship between the 
red and yellow oxides of mercury may now be regarded as 
definitely decided The experiments which lead to this con 
elusion form the subject of a paper by K Schick, published in 
the last number of the Zeiischrift filr physikaltsihc Chemie. 
The results indicate that Oswald's view that the difference 
between the two oxides is merely due to a difference in the Bize 
of the particles is the correct one, and that the older hypothesis, 
according Lo which the oxides are iaOmcnc, is no longer tenable. 
Determinations of the solubility of the pure oxides in pure 
water ai 25” C. show that Lhey have practically the same 
solubility Of the yellow oxide, one part dissolves in 19,300 
parts of water, and one part of the red oxide in I9 i 5°° P* rts - 
Such a small difference is due, in all probability, to the difference 
in the size of the grains. 

The current number of the Zeitschrift fur phynkalucht 
Chemie contains an interesting paper by Dr M. Wildermann 
on chemical dynamics and statics under the influence of light. 
The author’s object has been to ascertain, if possible, the law. 
which regulate the velocity of chemical change and the condition 
of chemical equilibrium, when rfuch change is conditioned by the 
introduction of light energy into the system In other words, it 
was proposed to investigate wheLher the velocity is proportional 
to the amount of light absorbed in unit lime independent of the 
concentrations of the reacting bodies. The special chemical 
change which has been studied is the union of carbon monoxide 
and chlorine, a reaction which takes place only under the in¬ 
fluence of light, A theoretical discussion of the fcxperimcntal 
results leads the author to conclude that the velocity of a 
chemical reaction which is brought about (or Influenced) by 
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(tie introduction of light ehergy follow* the Same law hi the 
light as in the dark. J In the latter Circumstances, The only 
active forces are those of chemical affinity. ' The influence df 
the light energy Is therefore quite different jn Its effect Upon the 
reacting substances from that of electrical energy, the effect of 
the latter being regulated, of course, by FiradUy's law. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Bennett's Wallaby (Afacrvpus benneth) 
from Tasmania, presented by Lady Boord ; a Spotted Sda- 
,minder \Salamavdra maculosa) from Italy, presented by Mr G 
BotHni; two Bennett’s Wallaby* (Afatropus benne/ti) from 
Tasmania, a White-fronted Amazon ( CArysolts albiftons) from 
Qqbi, three Ring-necked farrakeets (PalaMortn's lorquatus, var ), 
a Gangelic Trionyx {Tnonyx giinqeticus) from India, a Ruff 
{Afth Metes fugnax) % a Skylsik (AJauda arveruts albino) British, 
a, Himalayan Monaul {LophopAprus tm/ejanus) from the 
Himalayas, deposlietl. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

New Variahlr Star 21. 1901, Sac.itiv —From photo¬ 
graphs taken by M. S. Blakjo al Moscow, Madame Ceraski 
has found that the star having the position 

1855 a “ aoh. 13m 47s,, 8 = +20°.39' o, 

1900 a = 2oh. 15m. 46s., 8 ■ +20° 47'3, 

is a variable. 

The magnitude varies from 9*5 to 115 or a little more, and 
M. Blakjo believes ihe period to be a long one, perhaps several 
weeks or month*. In September, the actual visual magnitude 
was 11*5 \ AAronom\sckc Nachnchten, No. 38J6 )' 

•'The Heavens ai a Glance," 1903 —T^e seventh yearly 
publication of this handy card is full of useful astronomical 
Information for amateur observers. In addition to the usual 
monthly 11 Celestial Diary," tables of "Sidereal Objects" arid 
,B Descriptive Notes," it comains two small star china which 
will be found very useful The card may he obt lined frum its 
C impiler, Mr Annur M«, L'aiishen, C trdiff, price sevenpencf, 
post free. 

Observations of Long period Variable Stars— In 
No*. 3835-6 of the Aitronomische Nachrtchttn , Father Each, 
S.J., of Valkenberg, give* the detailed 1 results of his observ¬ 
ations of seventy eight long period variable* The objects are 
denoted by their names and number? in Ilsgen’s "Allas 
Steltardm Variabilium," and (he dates of their maxima, with 
the amount of variation from the elements given in the Atlas, 
pre given, together wuh their range of vaiiabilny and remarks 
by the observer. 

Observations of Occui tations —Mr, G W Hough, 
director of the Dearborn Observatory, gives the details of his 
observations of ninety-one occuliaiions of Mars by the moon, 
daring the years 1900 and 1901, tn No. 528 of the Astronomical 
Journal. 

lie divides the phenomena into four classes, and in the, 
fourth class he places those in which the star appears to be pro- 

i tiCitd on the earth like disc of the m-ron for some seconds 
isfore the final dls ip pea ranee j he explains this phenomenon by 
suggesting that, as the edge of the moon is not a smooth out¬ 
line, the star may pass behind the moon at a point where there 
is a depression in the limb and *0 appear to be projected beyond 
lire geometrical outline of that limb. 

In the case of the occultation of the star D.M. -I- 20° 807 on 
Fcbiuary 25, 1901, the star appirently disappeared and the 
time was recorded, but it seen again and a second record 
nude 38 seconds after the firsts This phenomenon was un¬ 
doubtedly due 10 the reduction in light of a close double when 
the one component had passed behind the limb, for the object 
was afterwards identified as Ho 332, p = 125-9, 3 = i # ‘03, 9m.— 
9 m 

The phenomenon observed np the oecultahnn of the star 
S D.M. - 20^48to, on October 19PI (p= 106°), belonged to 
ihe fourth class npentinned stWe, for the *ia»- appeared to be 

O *acted on the limb of the moon two or three second4 before 
tkappea ranee. 
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THE VACCINATION ACTS. 

1 . ‘ 1 , 
'PUE present position of the law relatipglo vacq nation41* 
1 En^Und u indefensible. There is probably no great 
question in (he domain of medicine on which the medical pro¬ 
fession are nearer to absolute unanimity than that of ‘the value 
and necessity of vaccination as a protection against small-pox. 
Independently of professional authority, perhaps no medical 
doctrine has for its basis so great an amount of statistical 
evidence gathered over so wide An area fpr so Jpng a time 
This unanimity of belief and this italisiical evidence axe equally 
strong and of equal value as reguds the primary vaccination of 
infants nnd ihe revaceinalion ol adolescents. 

It Is not The purpose of this paperto die any of the evidence 
in question What ihe writer desires to point out here is that 
ihe existence in this country of Acts of Parliament making. 
vuccinaUon of children obligatory, or even providing expensive 
adminisirat 1 vc machinery for the vaccination of perming volun¬ 
tary asking for It, must be taken as proof lhar Parliament 
accepts the conclusion that vaccination prevents small-pox. 
But ihe legislature is in the strange position of insisting on in 
fan tile primary vaccination and of making no requirement 
whqteier regarding reva.ee man on. At one lime, and indeed 

up to a porpparanvcly recent date, this attitude was defcnmbly^ 
for Ihe great mistake of lenner’s life was that he believed a 
•■inglt vaccination to be sufficient for permanent protection, and 
the veneration naturally entertained for his name and work 
probably deliyed general recognition of ihe need for repetition 
of the operation. That need, however, has now long been re¬ 
cognised, and the expencncc of Germany shows that Vaccination 
in infancy and a single revaceinalion at a proper interval after¬ 
wards are sufficient to confer national protection against small¬ 
pox, though no doubt in any such protected nation or empire 
thert will be individuals who owe Iheik freedom from small-pox 
more to their being surrounded hy a vaccinated and revacciA- 
ated population nol liable lo epidemics than lo the permanence 
of their own personal immunity No argument can be used in 
favour of a law of pnmaiy vaccination which is not also valid 
for a law of revaccination If there is any reason for having no 
Revaccination Act, the flqme reason exists for having m> 
Vaccination Act at all Boih should stand or fall together 

The importance of a Re\ neemauon Acl for England was. 
prominently but unsuccessfully brought before Parliament when 
ihe law u a<. being altered in 1898 hy ihe parsing of the temporary 
Act which came into force at the end of that year. The main 
features of 1 haE measure were the provision of domiciliary 
vaccination and the much-debated Conscience Clause. The 
Act was passed experimentally only for a period of five years, 
and comes 10 an end on December 31, 1903. Next session is- 
practically ccriam to see one of tipu alternatives adopted by 
Government. Either new legislation will be introduced or the 
Aci of 1898 Will find a place in ihe Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. This Utter course would shelve several questions which 
cry out for solution and ought not 10 be shelved To prevent 
us adoption and to help Government to frame any new measure 
on the best lines Rre among the principal reasons for the formation 
of the Imperial Vaccination ,League, the first meeting of wfiich 
was held in London lately under the chairmanship of ihe Duke 
of Northumberland. The L-ague has other imporiant objects 
before it It desires to educate and interest the public gener- 
ally in the subject of vaccination and revaceinalion. As con¬ 
cerns legislation, it Has under consideration by separate sub- 
commit lees the questions of a Re vaccination Bill, the supply of 
lymph prepared „hy Government or under Government super¬ 
vision for the needs of the whole country, and the question ed 
the proper loed authority for the administration of the Vaccin¬ 
ation Act*. The last of these, though an important adminis¬ 
trative subject, is after ail or much lose public moment than the 
two others—the protection,of the lymph supply and obligatory 
revaccination. 

The risks attached lo arm-to-arm vaccination in this country 
were greatly overstated by anti-vaccinationist*. In no 1 class of 
the pupulaiipn was arm-in arm vaccination more uniformly 
resorted to than In the families of medical men, and the Royal 
Commission, which rat for the long period of seven years, 
concluded, a Opt elaborate inquiry, that the risks were insignifi¬ 
cant and were diminishing Nevertheless, they recognised that 
the fear of Injury from vaccination and especially the fear of 
syphilitic inoculation wax a potent factor In hindering people 
from securing the protection of theb children agsinst smaibpoa. 
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Quito Independently of such fears—and this also, of course, ih/e 
Commission pointed out—it is the obvious duty of the State to 
lake eyery practicable precaution to prevent harm to the indi¬ 
vidual Lhiough the operation of any Act of Parliament. This 
n|ipliea alike 10 vaccination apd to hospital isolation. If, for (he 
public good, a child is removed from tne parental roof to a public 
Imspilal, ihe authority so removing it, and coming temporarily 
1* loco parentis , is bound to exercise the utmost care in the pro¬ 
tection of the child Though vaccination differs from hospital 
isnlaliun in respect that it is done directly for the benefit of the 
child and only indirectly for the good of the public, yet the 
obligation remains. Every u-k, no matter how slight, should 
be minimised by every practicable and reasonably available 
means lie fore the Stale comp Is the parent to procure ihe 
vaccination of his child The demand, therefore, that Govern- 
nt-nt shall itself supply fur every nquired \accinatiun calf 
lymph treated according to the best known methods—methods 
which have been much improved since ihe Commission issued 
its Report—or shall efficiently supervise the manufacture of 
lymph by private makers, is a most reasonable one, and has Lhe 
support alike of lay and medical opinion 

It is necessary to consider how this can be done Here, as 
in every other mundane affair, questions of finance and economy 
arise. Before ihe Act of 1898 canii into force, public vaccin¬ 
ators appointed by hoards ol guardian^ performed about half 
of the primary vaccina'ions done 111 London and about Lwo- 
Llurds of those done in the provinces How the figures now 
stand I do not know, lmt at present all lhaL Government under¬ 
takes with regard to lymph supply is to meeL the requiremenis 
nf public vaccinators Private practitioner* must find iheir own 
lymph This, at first sight, *eems a har^h and arbitrary rule, 
but [t may lie assumed that the Local Government board has 
some ground for US altitude The facts of the case furnish lhe 
explanation, fior due removal of extraneous organisms, ralf 
lymph has to be siored for one month in the glycerine with which 
it is mixed If lymph he used too soon, insufficient removal of 
such organisms may result occasionally in an unnecessary degree 
of inflammation accompanying the formation of Lhe vaccine 
YeBiclep, If stored too long, on the other hand, the lymph may 
become inert fur purposes of vaccinal ion At present there is 
great irregularity of demand for vaccine lymph in England, de¬ 
pending on the absence of systematic revacciiution and the occur 
lence of epidemics of si.iall pox If under present conditions 
the Local Government Board must alwajs be ready to provide 
sufficient lymph to every medical man who asks for it for 
vernation and revaccinalion during small pox epidemics, a 
great establishment will have to be set up, producing month by 
month such amounts of lymph as may not be wanted at any 
lime for ten or twenty year* on end, and month hy month this 
hpge excess of valuable material will have to be ihrnwn away, 
Merely to set forth such a scheme is to condemn it. How, then, 
h the object to be accomplished ? The answer 1*, only in one 
way, and that way a Revaccinalion Act Under such an Act, 
revaccinalion would be obligatory at ab mt the age of twelve 
years. The information necessary for working lhe Act would be 
most readily obtained from the registers of the elemeptary 
schools. The vaccination officials would be furnished at fre¬ 
quent intervals, say every three months, with lists of children 
about to attain the specified age. Primary vaccination would, of 
* ourse, rejnamobligatory as at present Both revaccinalion and 
primary vaccination, it may be assumed, would be subject lo a 
Conscience Clause, though the present Clause is open to con¬ 
siderable amendment. The work of vaccination would go 1 
steadily on The Government laboratories would l>e on a scale 
suited to meet the requirements of the nation, and lhe public 
funds would not be squindered in maintaining an inslituLion the 
full work of which would he utilised only at rare interval?, Out¬ 
breaks of small-pox would he few and local and limited in degree, 
A nd the laboratories would easily meet demands for lymph for 
revaccinalion of “ contacts ” and others on such occasions. 

Another great advantage from systematic revaccinatipn 
would bo an enormous saving in Lhe provision and maintenance 
of small. pox hospitals At present, local authorities arc, with 
regard to this matter, in a most exasperating position, and that 
through no fault of their own The Lucil Government Board 
insists that, owing to an evil which has often resulted from 
B ucji hospitals—the spreading of small pox throughout the 
surrounding community—these institutions for the isolation 
nr patients shall themselves be isolated Small-pox is a 
disiaie for which hospitals are almost emrely unnecessary in 
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a duly vaccinaLed and revacunated community, yet local 
authorities have no power to enforce such protection of their 
cummumty, and when they set about trying 10 provide hospitals, 
they experience the utmost difficulty in obt.unmg safe sites. 
Other economies would result from the scheme here briefly 
sketched, but the aboVeare the main reason* for asking Govern¬ 
ment to introduce a Revaccinalion Hill, and are also among 
| the main reasons lor the formation of the Imperial VaccinaLion 
League Already the Jcnncr Society 1 m* dune most admirable 
woik in the same fit Id, and both are well worthy of public 
' support, especially at so critical a time in Lhe history nf 
j legislation lor the prevention ol small-pox. 

In criticism ol tin; plia for a Revaccinalion Act as here pul 
forward, it may perhaps lie urged that the acceptance without 
demur of a Conscience Clausa, with regard even Lo primary 
. vaccination la hardly consistent with a demand lor a law of 
revaccinalion 1 What would be llie sense, it may be asked, 
of establishing all the additional machinery which a Kcvacun- 
ation Act would involve for the prolecliun ul ihe public against 
small pox and at lhe' lime telling the public that 11 they 

please they can etadb both primary vuccinatiun and revaccin- 
iatiun hy satisfying A bench of magistrates Lhat they have a 
“ cunscicniiuus ” uhjcciion on the subject t The force of such 
a contention is not to be denied AumiUedly, the Conscience 
Clause is a concession to expediency Eur ju-.Lificaiiun of such 
a concession, wc imlst go to lire facts of the position In lhe 
first place, it is important to nule that the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination suggested a Coii'-cience Clause with the object, 
>not of lessening lhe practice of vaccination, but of increasing it. 
I11 the second place, even before the Conscience Clause was 
passed, vaicimvtiou was not in any real stnse ol (lie word coni, 
pulsory Ill order to evade the opt.rai.iui), it was only necessary 
tu [)ay a fine, eiLher once or rtpcaitdl), according 10 lhe activity 
or otherwise of the local guardians 1 lie law never illowed a 
local authority Lo lake a child hy lorce out of a parent’s arms 
And vaccinate it Exemption, therefore, though not by way of 
certificate, was always jjo«-vi|jle laws must be framed and 
administered with clue regard Lo the spmt ol legislation which 
prevails in lhe country II it so plt.i^ts, TarPaniint has a light 
to adopt the altitude that, bad as are small pox epidemics, they 
are a lesser evil than woukt be lhe exLrcoe of absolute force in 
such a matter as the insertion of vaccine lymph into the aim of 
A chdd notwithstanding lhe determined oppi smart of the lather 
The fining of periisLent and xuive Anu-vaccinationisis, the 
public sale of Lheir goods in default of payment of such fines 
or the imprisonment of objectors where payment of fines could 
not in this way be obtained, have been in the past measures 
most favourable lo agitation against vaccination The purpose 
of Lhe Conscience Clause in the Act of 189S was to sift the 
genuine and confirmed opponent of vaccination irom the merely 
careless and indifferent parent who had no opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, bul would leave the mailer alone so long as he himself weie 
left alone, and would, on the other hand, have his child vaccin- 
attd if he found that that would cause him less trouble than 
to Lake the steps required to obtain exemption from lhe law 
On the whole, the Conscience Clause of 1898 has probably pro- 
muted vaccination rather than hindered it. Vet in practice lhe 
clause has proved itself defective in two directions Its ad- 
miniHi rai ion has been left lo benches of local magistrates, and 
their views vary much as lo the proceedings which should be 
taken In one place, an anti-vaccinaiion bench may hold even¬ 
ing sederunts where long strings of alleged “conscientious 
objectors ” pass rapidly in front of Ihe heiicn and are detained 
only so long as is needed for adhibiting mugisitnal signature* 
to exemption certificates. At such gatherings, either fathers or 
moLhers may attend. On the other hand, other benches 6f 
magistrates may refuse almost any evidence submitted to them 
on Lhe ground that it does not “satisfy" ihem tha 1 conscien¬ 
tious objection exists, and in ParliameiH it has been staled, in 
answer to questions on the subject, that there is no power under 
the Clause to compel a magistrate to be “satisfied" with any 
amount of proof A parent whose certificate is refused in such 
a court may afterwards be brought before it for having failed 
both to have his child vaccinated and to produce an exemption 
certificate Obviously, the present Conscience Clause allows 
too much variety of practice and requires a substitute less open 
to these objection*, a substitute which, if possible, should i o 
detail the proceedings to be taken that, on the one hand, they 
would involve at least as much parental trouble as the procuring 
‘ Of vaccination would cause, and, on the other hand, would not 
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needlessly pester nor afford Liie nuiunciy of cheap martyrdom to 
any uixu sufficiently wrong-headed 10 be quite determined to 
rciirt Lhe vaccinal piotecLion ot bis child. 

A* regards lhe example ot Germany, however, and the pro¬ 
spect ot umiUr immunity, which I have ventured to hold loith 
as an inducement for Lhe passing of a Revaccinauon Act in this 
country, it may well be aslced, May not the operation of a Con¬ 
science Clause result in a condition of national protection far 
short of that of Germany 7 It is unsafe lo prophesy here, but 
personally I am not very much afraid of that contingency 
With such a well-organised system of vaccination and revac- 
elnation*as could be easily end, I believe, very economically 
established, there would, I think, be comparatively lilile default 
throughout the country as a whole The latest returns show that 
in London conscientious objection is registered with regard to 
about 1 per cent, of the children, and in the rest ot England 
about 5 per cent. These figures might m the future alter either 
upwards or downwards, but with a well-thought-out Conscience 
Clause the change might be downwards rather than upwards. 
In some special localities, however, the amount of default might, 
at least for a time, be very considerable, and such places would 
be a danger both to themselves and to their neighbours. In 
Germany, a large part of Lhe trifling amount of sinall-pox that 
still remains occurs near the frontiers where there is opportunity 
for importation of the infection from other leu protected 
countries. We,however,have a sea boundary and are less exposed 
'□ such risks, so that the existence in our midst of imperfectly 
protected places might not be more than equivalent to the riik 
which Germany runs from us imperfectly vaccinated neighbours. 
Such places in England would have the benefit of being sur* 
rounded by a vaccinated and revaccinated nation. Small-pox 
would not readily reach them, and when it did the surrounding 
communities would, through their systematic revaccinauon, be 
in a much better position than at present to resist the variolous 
invasion. Moreover, when once smalt-pox gets a good footing 
(though, unforLunaiely, not until it really [has a good fooling) 
in an imperfectly protected community, it has a wonderful effect 
in temporarily promoting vaccination When Gloucester had 
attained a higher percentage neglect of vaccinauon than any large 
town in England, the result of a great small-pox epidemic was to 
leave it the best revaccinated town in the realm In presence of 
an outbreak in future, it would not be in the least surprising 
ro find the names of some children appearing on two lists in 
the course of the same year, first as subjects of conscientious 
objection and later as subjects of successful vaccination. Look¬ 
ing to all the facts of the case, I think this country may be able 
to afford a Conscience Clause, and it would certainly be infinitely 
bfetter off under a Re vaccination Act with a Conscience Clause 
than without any Kevaccination Act at all, 

Aa reference Has repeatedly been made here to the example 
of Germany, it may be proper just to indicate, id a sentence 
or .two, its position with regard to vaccination and small¬ 
pox 0 The facta are taken from a very useful tract pub¬ 
lished by the council of Lhe British Medical Association. 1 Ip 
Germany, vaccination af children In the course of their seednd 
year is Compulsory, and also revaccinauon of all school children 
in their twelfth year. That has been lh 4 law since 1874. In 
the nine years 1866-74, the small-pox deaths per million in 
Prussia Were, respectively, 620, 432, 188,194, 175, 2432, 2624, 
357 i 95 - the years 1875-1898, the corresponding figures 
have been 36, 31, 3, 7, 13, 26, 36, 36, ao, 14, 14, 5, 5, j, 5. i, i, 
3 » 4 » 3 > ,°^i 0 2 w o* 3 , 04- In Austria, without compulsory 
vaccination, the animal rates 1SS7-1896 have been 440, 
64O1 52 Q| 250. 3 9 °. 260, 256, no, 47., 33, The figures for all 
Germany do not begin until 1886, and areas follows in the years 
1886-99,-4, 3-5, 23,41,1 2, 10,2 1.3*1, 17,0'5,0'z, o’i, 
0*3, O 5. In short, " small-pox epidemics are utterly abolished 
from Germany, and only a few scattered deaths occur each 
year, mostly on Lhe frontiers (Russia and Austria) ” 

As illustrating what has been said already about the protec¬ 
tion den ved from living in a vaccinated ana revaccinated com¬ 
munity, I quote in conclusion the following passage regarding 
the Prussian army : — 

11 The law of 1874 made no difference in the vaccination of 
the Prussian army, which enjoyed good vaccination ever since 
1834 * every recruit lieing vaccinated on joining—twice if 
necessary. But the law of 1874, which only directly affected 

1 11 Frcu about Small-pax and Vaccination,*' Ac, (British Medical 
As social km, 4#9 Strand, W.C ) Price 
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infants and school children, made a great and striking difference 
in the small-pox mortality of the army . Previously there were 4 
few deaths, one or two, almost every year, but after 1874 there, 
was not a single death for 1 cn years, snd only two deaths (1884 
and 1898) in the whole pen id 1875-98. The first death is lhat 
of a reservist iwice unsuccess fully vaccinated in the army. 
This shows that lhe protection which an individual acquires by 
vaccination js increased by hia being surrounded by n well- 
vaccinated commumiy." John C. M’Vail. 


AN A MEXICAN REPORT UPON THE WEST 
INDIAN ERUPTIONS .> 

F)R. E. 0 . IiOVEV, associate curator of the geological 
department of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, was sent by lhat institution lo Martinique and 
St Vincent Lo study the phenomena accompanying the great 
eruptions of Mont Pel6e and La Soufn&re of last ye&T, and 
Lhe report referred to below deals almost entirety with hia 
personal observations, The report first discuaaes the May 
crup Julia uf La Soulncrr, the author being a member of the 
Brat party, on May 31, to ascend that mountain after the erup¬ 
tions of May 7 and 18 The parly fnuncl that the old crater lake 
for which the volcano had been famous had disappeared, but 
that ihere was a small lake of (apparently) boiling water in lhe 
hottuin of a precipitous pit nearly a mile in diameter at the 
lop. The author and Dr. T. A. Jaggar, jun , who also was in 
the paily making lhe ascent, estimated that the bottom of the 
pit wax alxmt 1600 feet below the part of the rim on which they 
were standing, or about 2400 feet below the highest part of ihe 
rim A strong column of steam was rising, occasionally 
including clouds nf du^t, from the south-east quarter of the lake 

The wall between the great crater and ihe "New" or 1B12 
craier seemed mi act, and from Us lower third there issued a 
strong stream of wniei, apparently from waler* then col¬ 
lecting in the 181a ciAier The nm of ihe crater and the 
upper part of the cone was covered with a thick manile 
of mud. which rendered it unwise to attempt lo reach Lhe 
Windward side of the volcano along the rim Ten days later the 
author, accompanied by Mr George C Curtis, of Boston, who 
was hia companion on the first and second ascent and during 
most of his slay on the islands, made a third and successful 
ascent from the windward side of the island and stood upon the 
peak between the two craters. It seemed evidentthat the small 
(1812) crater had not taken part in the May eruption, though 
the summit of the mountain was covered with clouds at the time 
of the visit. 

The explosions attending the May eruptions of La Soufritre 
expended their strength radially in all directions from the crater. 
The principal evidence of this is the trees, which lie prone in 
directions pointing away from the crater, except for modifications 
due to local circumsiances of topography. The roots of the 
upturned trees showed the effects of the sandblast action of the 
volcanic tornado, being worn and charred upon the portions 
toward the crater and preserving the fresh, unburned bark upon 
the protected parts. The explanation for Lhe explosions sug¬ 
gested is that unusually great masses of superheated steam 
arriving at the bp of the crater could not find room for expansion 
upwards on account of the cushion-effect of the column of steam 
and lapilli preceding them, and the lapilli falling therefrom, 
and that they expanded with violence horizontally and down¬ 
ward, following the configuration of the mountain Extensive 
landslides occurred for two or three miles along the leeward 
coast. 

The particular feature of the May eruptions of La Soufrlire 
was the enormous amount of dust which was thrown high 
into the air and distributed over a vast, elliptical area, tne 
extent of which cannot yet be calculated for lack of data. The 
durt appears to have been carried much farther to the east and 
Bouih-eist by the upper currents of air blowing counter to the 
trade winds, than to the west by the trades Reports from 
Barbados and from ships encountering the dust at sea indicate 
transport by the upper air currents at a rate of about thirty-two 
knols contrary to the direction of the prevailing surface wind. 
The other ejecta of ihe eruptions were fine snd coarse Upilll, 
blocks snd bomb*. No stream of melted lava accompanied 
either of the outbursts in May. The lapilli first thrown out 

J Mwiinique and St Vlncsnt a Preliminary Report upon the Eruptions 
of ipM, try Edmund Oli* Hpvey Bulletin American Mu Mum Natural 
Hlitorj, vol. xvj pp 3 J 3 - 379 .pl xxxiil.-ll New York, October n, 190a. 
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were fragments of the ancient lavas and luff agglomerates in the 
throat « the volcano, those coming out afterwards were 
unoxidiied and seemed In ennsist of new m.i'erial, which had 
solidified, 'fiowever, heftne reaching lb*. niii'n^pl'cre, ihtn.gh the 


large! In lh^ S p ember erup'inns 

ancient lavas, 


out to he hns uf 



Fig ■ — La Soufnire St Vmceni, fr*jin Riuhniaiul cMale Effect* of landslide-, anil encroach¬ 
ment ofihe-iea nre isliuwn along lhe coiat f'hoto by Clare t laylor 

The ejected blocks were of andesitic lavas, for the most part 
at least, and showed that they had been subjected to a high 
temperature, but had not been melted Some of such blocks 
found four miles from the erater on the windward side were 
thought to weigh fifty pounds. The bombs noticed were of ihe 
“ bread-crust '"variety, similar to, but not as perfect as, those 
observed on Mont Pelee 01 those described by Johnstun-Lavis 
and others from the 1888 eruption of Vulctno Some of Lhe 
bombs were of somewhat pumiceoua and 01 hers of dense la\A 
and they showed by their surface that they had been in a molten 
or half-molten condition in the throat of the volcano. 

The great accumulations of hot lapilli and dust formed in the 
radial valleys, notably those of the Rozeau, Trespe and Wallibou 
rivers on the west and of ihe Rabaka dry river on the east, 
retained their heat for a long ume after the eruptions and gave 
rise to secondary, or* superficial, eruption phenomena of striking 
character and considerable interest The river water and the 
water from the tropical showers percolating through the bed-i 
came into contact with the slill highly heated interior, causing 
violent outbursts oT dust-laden steam One such outburst from 
the Wallibou Valley near the sea, in the afternoon of May 30 
sent up a column of such vapour fully a mile in height wiih all 
the cauliflower-IIWe convolutions and mushroom-shaped iop 
which are characteristic of a crater erupllon-cloud, lhe 
Wallibou was so overloaded wilh volcanic ash that it could flow 
only in pulsaliQPS intervals of from fifteen to forty seconds 
being needed for4he stream to gather strength to push its way 
along with its load. The freshly fallen dry dust presented a ridged 
surface like that of wind-drifted snow, 

The area of devastation on St Vincent is very large in pro¬ 
portion to the total area of the island. After plotung it out 
carefully on the Briiish Admiralty chart and measuring the area 
with a planimeter, I find that due to the May eruptions to be 
forty-six square miles, practically one-third the entire area of the 
island From much of this devastated arCa, however, the ashes 
are being washed off so rapidly by the rain that vegetation is 
already asserting itself, and within another year crops will be 
growing there again 1 

1 Newipaptr reports and private advices from St. Vincent show that the 
of devaaupon ha* been eiicnded an the leeward side oT the island ny 
ihe tremendous eruption or September 3-4 about four miles south ohm 
boundary Indicated on the map herewith presented, while lhe wnoia 
w «taro portion of the devastated area got a heavy additional coat 01 
lipilli. The windward side did not suffer materially from,this eruption, but 
the eruption of October 15-16 extended ihe area on the windward Bide. 


The deaths on S . Vincent are assigned, principally, to the 
'following enuses ;—(1) most important, asphyxiation by hot, 
du^L laden steam and air; then (2), burns due to hot Stones, 
lapilli and dust , (3), blows by falling stones , (4), nervous 
shock , (5), burning by steam alone, and (6), probably, strokes 
rff lightning The deadly character of the dust-laden steam 
undoubtedly was enhanced by the presence 
of a considerable percentage of sulphur 
. gases (SO, anti ILS) The action of 
steam would account for lhe burns received 
under the clothing where Lhe clothing was 
not charred No autopsies were made on 
the bodies of persons killed by eiLher 
volcano, so far as Lhe author is aware 
The positions in which many of the bodies 
were found indicated death by asphyxi¬ 
ation 

Mont PtNt 

The area of devastation caused by the 
erupimns of Mont Felte from May 5 tu 
August 28 was less than that caused by 
the May erupLions of La Soufmre The 
author, after plotung it upon the Admiralty 
chan and measuring H with a planimeter, 
estimates the area most seriously affccled 
at thirty two square miles, but observes 
that the eruptions since August 28 have 
greatly extended the area to the north, 
cast and souLh-casl, probably more than 
doubling lhe earlier devastation The 
area of distribution of the ejecta cannot be 
eslimaled with any degree of accuracy for 
lack oJ data There is no 1 cason for 
supposing that it h much, it any,^ than 
the area affected by L» Soufricre The 
shocks or detonations from some, if not all, of Lhe great 
eruptions were felt in Antigua, St Kitts, Sr Vincent, Trinidad 
and other islands, ihough not in the intervening islands ot bt- 
Lucia and Dominica , , f 

The material ejected by Mont Vdee during the scries ol 
eruptions consists of dmL in * a*t quantities, hne and coarse 
lapdli, bread-crust b mil's of all si^cs from one mui in diameter 
upwards, and block* of small and unit sire, the clacked 
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Fig j -Si P.trr. Valley of lhe Run.l-.rfc or Riviere ,lcs UlanchlMUlMi 

' , n ihe northern pan oT lhe ciiy, as nappe irtd May aa, nrj Phblo by 

| E O Huvey . r* 


condition of which shows Hint they had been highly heated. 
The bread crust bombs arc more perfect in their development 
than are those of La Soufriere The largest mass which seemed 
to be a bomb, was one fifteen feet long, lying on the south-east 
ilope of Morne Lacroix at an elevation nf 3950 feel above the 
sea. Several bombs between 2 and 3 feet in longest dimension 
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were observed, and two were brought beck to New York, 
one of which la now on exhibition in the American Museum, 
The largest ejected block noted was one upon the surface of 
the mud-flow between the Blanche and S£che rivers, less than 
sdo yards from the sea-coast and about three miles from the 
crfcter. Its dimensions alre 30 x 24 x 22 feet, and it is of the 
light grey ancient andesitic lava, to be found in all places near 
the summit 6f the mountain. Many other great boulders, some 
of which are of nearly half the dimensions of the one just 
described, lie near by. 

Four ascents of Mont Pelle, in the course of which the crater 
rim was traversed from the great chasm on the south-west along 
the southern and eastern edge, abjut two-thirds of the way 
around the circle, and the remainder also of the nm was clearly j 
Been, the author was enabled to form a reasonably definite idea ( 
of the centre of activity of the volcano and what was going on 
therein The crater is somewhat oval m shape, with the Longest 
axis stretehing north-east add south-west, and the highest point ! 
of the nm ia on the north-east, and is what is left of the peak which 
is known as Morne Lacroix. The average between the readings \ 
of two barometers (one being in the hands of Mr. George C 
Curtis, the companion of the author) determined the ahitude of 
this peak as 4200 feet above the sea, the original height given j 
upon the chart being 4428. The lava bed, forming what may 
be considered the rim of the crater on the south-east side 6f the 
gosh, is 3350 feet above tide, while the real bottom of the gorge 
where it issues from the crater is 500 or 600 feet less in altitude 
From this lava bed Lhe rim rises rapidly (30° to 35 0 ) to about j 
3750 feet above tide and Lhen more gradually along the southern 1 
edge, until 3950 feet is reached on the eastern rim. The north¬ 
west side of Lhe south-western gash is formed by a pinnacle 1 of j 
ancient lava, which appears to be about 4000 feet above the sea j 
From this point the rim drops somewhat toward the north, but ! 
gradually rises again toward the cast until Morne Lacroix is 
reached again This crater Is estimated to be about half a mile 
across. The breadth of the rim varies from a mere knife-edge j 
on the south, West, north and north-east aides to a sloping | 
plateau 50 to loo yards wide, on the eastern side. This 
plateau is the site of the shallow bady of water known as Lac j 
dcs Palmistes. | 

This lake basin was empty when visited by Prof. Heilprin on j 
June I, but was filled witn dust and ashes when the auihor 
and Mr. Curtis visited the spot on June 18, 20 and 26 
The author considers that the body of water known as £tang 
Sec, and not the Lie des Palmiates, was the real crater lake of 
Mont Peliie. The eruptions of Lhe year 1902 have been for 
the mo&t part from a vent which opened within the large crater 
it the head of the great gorge in the side of the mountain and 
just west of £ting Sec. The activity has built up a cone the 
top of which at the lime the author 1 -ft the island!, July 6, ! 
was not less than 4000 feet above the s2a, indicating a growth 
of 1603 to 1700 feet within the two rvftrithi of volcanic action 
which had then taken plate. There'wa* a Crater visible in the 
top of this inner cone the breadth of whioh>CaQ only be guessed 
at as being about 400 feet Measurements of the angle of slope 
of the outer side of the cone determined it' to be 39 " to 40°, but 
there are precipitous portions The mitenal which roll9 and 
slides down the 4 outh- weit side of this c >ne continues directly 
into the canon of the Blanche river Tne steep-sided valley 
fdrmed by the inner cone ami the inner slopes of the great 
crater ia a continuation of the gorge of jhe Blanche and rises | 
rapidly from the south-western gash to the bise of the rocky | 
precipice of Mjfne Lacroix, where it may be 9 oa feet in depth. 
The valley probably continues round the northern side of the 
inner cone, rising in a spiral, for it appears at an elevation of at 
least jjfioo feet on its eastern side between the inner cone and 
the rim of the crater on the north-west side of the grea^guh. 
There seemed to be a second centre of eruption of considerably 1 
less acUviiy within the crater near the base of Morns Lacroix. i 

The history of the present series of eruptions may be 
epitomised somewhat as follows: the gradually returning 
activity of the volcano b:gan to make itself very minifeat in the , 
latter part of April, since visitors to the crater found warm j 
water In the basin of the luang Sec on the 2j).h of that ntTrnh, 
and the lake was "deep. 1 ’ Columns of duit-ladea'■ Legm rope I 
from an opening within the oh! crater on the, east side of Jtije j 
£tang Sec and tram one on the west side of the same bajiu, |pd j 
cooes rose about thqie openings. Water in (l^rge quantity ; 
collected in the old lake bash, assisted, perhaps, by a dam 
formed across the gorge by the ejecta from the western crater, j 
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The water was heated by the action of volcanic forces. On May 
5 thfc heated waters of the crater broke through this dam and 
rushed, as a deluge of mud and boulders of au sites, down lhe 
gorge of the Blanche river, and overwhelmed the Guerin 
sugar factory, which was situated at the mouth of the stream. 
On May 8 began the series of great explosions which have seht 
steam, laden with sulphurous gases, dust, ashes and stones, again 
and again over lhe south-west slope of the mountain wiih the 
violence of a tornado, several times reaching to St. Pierre and 
beyond. The author would explain the blasts in the same 
way aa in the case of St Vincent, but the great gosh in the 
aide of the crater of Pel^e and the position of the neighbour¬ 
ing ridges concentrated the force of the explosions in a certain 
direction and along a comparatively narrow zone—and the city 
of St. Pierre with its 26,000 inhabitants and thousands of 
refugees lay in an amphitheatre, a regular cul-dc-sac, directly in 
the path of the blasts. 

• The ruins of the buildings in St. Piene, the prone trees of 
the city, the dismounted guns in the batteries of Morne d’Orange 
and Pointe Ste Marthe, the position of the iron statue of Notre 
Dame de la Garde upon the edge of the bluff below and fifty 
feet from its pedestal and many other circumstances, are the 
evidences that a blast of tomadic violence swept over the city of 
St Pierre from the direction of the crater of Mont Pel^e. The 
degree of destruction diminishes from north to south, and the 
amount of volcanic ash and stones deposited upon the city 
becomes less and less in the same direction. 

The causes of death on Martinique were the same as on 
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S(. Vincent, with the addition of crushing beneath falling walls 
and other objects and cremation in burning buildings. In con¬ 
nection with Lhe eruptions of both volcanoes, the lack of 
respirable air probably caused many deaths 

The author came to the conclusion that there were no real 
craters or centres of primary eruption anywhere on Moht Pelee, 
outsid^ of the great crater, though there has been much secondary 
action alon(j the lower portion of the Blanche, Stche, Falrfise, 
Grande andTi echeur rivers and other of Lhe streams the sources of 
which me high up upon the slopes of the mountain. Thesecdh- 
daryactibn was due, as in the Wallibou Valley and elsewhere on 
M. Viyaent, to the admission of water to the heated interior of 
great accumulations of volcanic ash Mud-flows and mud- 
torrents have been very numerous down the gorges of these 
streams and on the intervening plateaus. Some of these flows 
have been due to (he breaking of the temporary dams caused by 
the quantities of loose ash thrown across the stream during' 
the secondary outbursts, but the most destructive, with the 
exception of the one overwhelming the Guerin factory, have 
been due to the saturation by rain oF the accumulations of dust 
on the inner and outer slopes of Lhe crater rim, producing' fluid 
mM&es which have run down the slopes of the mountain and the 
radial gorges with the destructiveness of avalanches. 

The electrical displays in connection with each of the great 
outbursts were on the grandest possible scale. Such displays 
characterised the eruption of La Soufritre in 1812 according to* 
contemporary reports — - 
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The author and Mr. Curtis spent four nights (June 17-21) 
at pdorne Rouge, and visited the crater on June i 9 and 20 
Thoy.felr then and told the people that there was great danger 
to tqe.Lawn in case of succeeding great eruptions, and they saw 
no reason to suppose that the activity of the volcano was lessen¬ 
ing. It was evident that, if the inner cone kept on increasing in 
height until it considerably overtopped ihe eastern rim, or, if 
the greater activity shifted to the eastern vent within the crater 
and behind the wall formed by the inner cone, the great south¬ 
western gash and its cliffs on the north would lose their directive 
influence, and the force of the explosions would be expended 
radially in all directions. The early telegraphic reports of the 
eruption of August 30 slated that the remains of Morne 
Lacroix had been blown away, which indicated that the 
violent activity had shifted to the east Later and authentic 
reports by Prof, Heilpnn made it clear that Murne Lacroix had 
not suffered much additional damage, and his photographs 
taken after that eruption show the top of the inner cone well 
above the crater rim Hence the former supposition cited 
above proved to be correct. 


PRIZES PROPOSED BY THE ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES FOR THE YEAR 1903. 

N geometry, the Franctxur Prize (looo fr.) is offered for 
discoveries or works useful to the progress of pure or applied 
mathematics ; the Puncelet Prize (2000 fr ) lor similar work done 
during the ten years preceding the award ; and the Grand Prize 
of the Mathematical Sciences (3000 fr.) 

In mechanics, the extraordinary Prize nf 6000 francs for work 
tending to increase the efficiency of the French naval forces ; the 
Montyun Prize (700 fr ) for inventing or perfeciing instruments 
valuable in the mechanical arts , Ihe Plumey Prize (2500 fr ) 
for improvements in connection with steam engines , and the 
Fourneyron Prize (iooofr.) for a theoretical or experimental 
study ol steam turbines. 

In astronomy, the Pierre Guzman Prize (100,000 fr.) for finding 
a means of communicating with any planet uLher than Mars , 
the Lalande Prize (540 fr.) for the most interesting memoir or 
observation valuable to the progress of astronomy ; the Valz 
Prize (460 fr ) and the G de Pont&roulant Prize (700 fr.) for 
similar work. 

In physics, the Hubert Prize (1000 fr ) far the author of the 
best treatise or most useful discovery for the commercial or 
practical use of electricity ; the Hughes Prize (250c fr ) for the 
best discovery or work contributing ro the progress of physics ; 
the Gaston Plants Prize (3000 fr.) for an important discovery or 
invention in the field of electricity 

In statistics, a Montyon Prize (500 fr ) for a work on French 
statistics, 

In chemistry, the Jecker Prize (10,000 fr ) for work in 
organic chemistry, and the LaCaze Pmzc (10,000 fr ) 

In mineralogy and geology, the Delete Prize (1400 fr.) for a 
work bearing on geological or mineralngical science. 

In physical geography, the Gay Puze (2500 fr ) for a work 
having fur its end the determination, as precisely as possible, of 
a series of geographical positions in a French colony. 

In botany, the Grand Prize of the Physical Sciences (jooo fr ) 
for a research on the various modes of formation and develop¬ 
ment of ihp egg in the Ascomyceles and the Hasidiomyceies , 
the Bordin .Prize (3000 fr.) to demonstrate, by a study of 
numerous and varied types, the generality of the phenomenon of 
double fertilisation, or digamy, in the Angiosperms ; the Des- 
mazi&res Prize (1600 fr) for the best work published in the 
course of the preceding year on Cryptogams, the Montagne Prize 
(1500 fr,) for work on the anatomy, physiology, development 
or description of the lower Cryptogams ; the Thore Prize (200 fr,) 
for a work on the cellular CrypLogams of Europe. 

In rural economy, the Bigot de Morngues Prize (1700 fr ) 
for any work tending to forward the progress of French 
agriculture. 

In anatomy and zoology, the Savipny Prize (1300 fr,) for the 
assistance of young travelling zoologists with especial reference 
to the study of the invertebrate animals of Egypt and Syria ; the 
Da Gama Machado Prize (1300 fr.) for the best memoir on the 
coloured portions of the tegumentary system of animals. 

In menicine and surgery, a Montyon Prize, three prizes of | 
2500 fr and three mentions of 1500 fr. for discoveries or inven- 1 
tions relating to the improvement of medicine or surgery ; the 
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Barbier Prize (2000 fr.) for a discovery in medical, surgical or 
pharmaceutical science or in botany of curative value , the 
Bryant Prize (100,000 fr ) for ihe discovery of a 1 ulical cure for 
Asiatic cholera, or lor puinting mu the causes ol ihe disease so 
that preventive measures leading lo ihe eradication of the 
disease can be earned out , ihe Godard Pii/e (icoo fr ) for the 
best memoir on Lhe anatomy, physiology and pathology of the 
genito unnrry organs, lhe Lnllemnnd Prize (1800 fr ) for the 
encouragement ol woik on the nervous system , ihe Union 
Larrey Prize (750 fr ) for a work treaLirg ol medicine, surgery 
or military hygiene, the Hellion Prize (1400 (r ) , lhe Mige 
Prize (io,oou fr ); the Chaussier Prize (10,000 fr ) for the best 
book or memoir which has appeared during the last four years on 
legal or practical medicine 

In physiology, a Montyon Prize (750 fr ) for researches in ex¬ 
perimental physiology , the Phihpeaux Pn/e(90O fr ) for similar 
work , the Pourat Prize (1000 fr ) for a memoir on the action of 
high fiequency currents on the phenomena oflife 

Other genera] prizes offered include the Binoux Prize (2000 
fr.) for work on the history of science , Montyon Prizes (2500 
fr and 1500 fr ) for ihe discovery of any means rendering a 
dangerous trade less unhealthy; the Wilde Prize (4000 fr ) for 
a discovery or woik on astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology or experimental mechanics; the Tchihal- 
clief Prize (3000 fr ) for ihe encouragement of exploration In 
Asia by naturalists ; the Cuvier Prize (1500 fr ), Lhe Parkin 
Prize (3400 fr ) ; the Petit D’Ormoy Prize (two pnzes of 
10,000 fr.), one lor pure or applied mathematics and the other 
for work in n.ilural science the Boileau Prize (1300 fr ) for 
researches in hydraulics , Lhe Estrade Delcros Pn/e lSooo fr ); 
the Cahours Prize (3000 fr ) for lhe encouragement ol young 
promising chemists , the Saintour Prize (3000 fr ) ; the Tre- 
mon^ Prize (1100 fr ) , and theGegner Prize (3800 fr ), 

Of these, the prizes bearing the names of Pierre Guzman, 
Lalande, La Caze, Deles^e, Desmazicres, Wilde and Parkin are 
expressly Mated lo be eflered without disLinclion of nationality. 


LONDON CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS. 

THE fifth annual conference of science teachers arranged by 
A Dr Kimmins in connection wnh the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council was held at the S mth- 
Western Polytechnic, Chelsea, on January 9 and 10 There 
was a larger attendance than in any previous year, brtween 
four and five hundred teachers and others accepting invnations 
to be present. Adopting the admirable praclict of former 
meetings of selecting for consideration a subject which during 
the preceding year has been specially receiving attention m the 
educational world, arrangements wire made lo give the whole 
ol the fiist two sessions Lo a discussion on lhe leaching of 
elementary mathematics, more especially the instruction in ele¬ 
mentary geometry, and the mtuest manilested in the object 
fully justified the choice The third im-clmg wag devnud to 
the teaching ol bolany in schools and colleges, and the lasL to 
methods of illustrating the instruction in chemisLry by lecture 
experiments. 

The customary invitation to teachers of science to send for 
exhibition during the conference home made app iraius, drsigned 
by themselves to simplify ih« ir insiruciion, was n«»l 'hi- year 
responded to with any heanmess Leaving on one side the 
exhibits of the staff of the South-VVi “tern Polytechnic, ihi puces 
of appamlii'-on view wlic lew in number and in no waj r* mm liable 
for the ingenuity displayed, Ai he ^mc nnu, ihe 1 xprf mrnta 
in plant ph) si- logy arrang'd liy Mr II H I ury, 1 the 
Chelsea Polytechnic, to illu-drnie his paper ai ilu thud nneiing, 
were well calculated In slmw ie&' her’, id ho. mi how ihe 
odds and ends of everyday life can bt utilised in the experi¬ 
mental illustration of science lessons 

The Teaihtng of Geometry. 

The chairman of the Technical Education Bnird of the 
London County Council, Mr H Ward, presided at iheuprning 
meeting, and after emphasising the value ol conferences lo 
teachers, contrasted Geiman and English systems of tducauon , 
he based His hopes for the future of English educaium on a 
combination of the excellences of German methods wnh ihe 
elasticity and originality which characterise education in this 
country 
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Sir William Anson, Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Education, took the chair at the afternoon meeting of the first 
day He confessed that, having been educated in the dark 
ages, when science and mathematics found but a small place—or 
perhaps he should more strictly say when mithematics had but a 
small place and science had no place at all- in the curriculum of 
the puolic schools, he came to listen with a perfectly unprejudiced 
mind to the discussion. After all, a comparison of various 
methods of teaching seemed to him to be for practical purposes 
ai valuable as anything that could be done in the way of the 
training of the teacher. A grain of practice was worth a much 
larger proportion of Lheory, and it must be of great value to 
hear men who had been successfully engaged in teaching explain 
1 he difficulties of their subjects and the modes in which (hey 
brought their minds to bear upon the minds of Lhose who had 
to be taught. The great secret of leaching was to bring their 
minds into immediate contact with the mind of the learner 
. and to impart to him what they knew and the processes by whidh 
they learned it. 

In the morning, papers were read by Mr Usher wood, on (he 
experimental method in geometry, and by Mr. Frank Castle, on 
the teaching of workshop mathematics Mr. Usher wood 
related his experiences of teaching geometry to boys beginning 
the subject on a practical inductive plan, and advocated (he use 
of paperTolding and similar expedients as means of encouraging 
the pupil's self-activity. Mr. Castle enumerated some of the 
shortcomings of the education given in the great public schools, 
and traced them to the rigid, iron-bound nature of Lhe prevailing 
system. He referred to recent changes in the syllabuses of 
many public examinations as a hopeful sign that methods of 
mathematical instruction were becoming less academic and more 
suiLed to the practical needs of the present day The subse¬ 
quent discussion, in which the Rev T. W. Sharpe, Dr. Hofferr, 
Mr. C. W. Bourne and others took part, showed that Lhe work 
which has been accomplished by the committees of the British 
Association and of the Mathematical Association, in the direction 
-of rationalising mathematical instruction, is, on the whole, 
meeting with the approval of practical teachers 

At the afternoon meeting, addresses on lhe teaching of 
geometry were delivered by Messrs. S O Andrews, W D. 
Eggar and A. W Siddons Mr. Eggar saul that lhe first object 
in the choice of exercises for a young boy beginning the sLudy of 
geometry was 10 instil notions of lines, points, angles, areas, 
volumes and similar subjects, and this was best accomplished by 
simple measurement. A discussion followed during which Mr 
-G or runs, referring to the recent changes in the mathematical 
requirements for university examinations, said that the universi¬ 
ties had in the post deferred such alterations because of their 
-doubt a a to whether the schools were ready for change. 

Rational Instruction in Botany 

The third meeting, under the presidency of Prof. Farmer, 
F.R-S , was devoted to a consideration of the methods of 
botanical teaching. During the course of his remarks, Prof 
Farmer raid that, examination syllabuses notwithstanding, the 
best way was to study a small pan of the subject thoroughly and 
in all their instruction to help their students to think, Too 
little attention, he thought, was given to the economic aspects 
of the subject. He advocated a careful examination of Lhe 
reasons, for example, of the peculiar conditions of Lhe distribu¬ 
tion of vegetation under beech and pine trees, and pointed out that 
ouch problems would lead to the discovery of the effects exerted 
by light, soil and other influences on growth. The effect of grass 
in an apple orchard was also instanced, and the information 
which.could be obtained from the study of this problem in lead¬ 
ing to an appreciation of the interaction of the grass growth in 
the matter of drainage and the supply of oxygen was painted 
out. Prof. Farmer gave an interesting example of what he 
called a "museum of mismanagement,’ 1 in the case of a larch 

J ilantaiion which had been planted on a mountain-side, though 
t should have been well known that the larch is a deep-rogted 
plant. 

Two papers were read, one by Miss Lilian Clarke, on the 
rational teaching of botany, and the other by Mr. Lacey, on 
experimental plant physiology. Miss Clarke, in a preeminently 
practical paper, desenbed how, by experiments in the laboratory 
and school-garden at James Allen’s school, Dulwich, she has 
succeeded in making botany an interesting and educational 
subject of study for girls. She explained that though In the 
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post (his werk has been somewhat in abeyance in the winter, 
they hoped in the future to be able, owing to the provision by 
the London Technical Education Board of a botanical labor¬ 
atory, to be able to pursue the work without a break through¬ 
out the year. Mr Lacey concerned himself more with the 
work of advanced btudent'. He described numerous experiments 
illustrated by an excellent series of lantern slides, to show how 
lessons in botany may be made more valuable by the utilinlinn 
of the common objects of ordinary life in the experimental work 
The slides of botanical objects under the microscope which he 
also showed were of particular value to teachers in demon¬ 
strating how easy it is to supply the student with graphic illus¬ 
trations of the objects of his study. The informative nature of 
the papers led to questions from the audience rather than a 
discussion 

fhc Art of Illustrating Teaching. 

The last meeting, at which Prof. Callendar, F.R S., presided, 
was taken up wiLh a consideration of the methods of illustrating 
lectures by experiments and lantern slides In introducing the 
speakers, Prof. Callendar insisted on the importance of experi¬ 
mental woik in the teAchmg of physics and chemistry, and 
referrrd to the difference between experiments suitable for per¬ 
formance by the student and those necessary to illustrate the 
lectures of the teachers Two addresses were given, ode- by 
Mr. (1 S. Newlh, on experimental illustration in the teaching 
of chemistry, and lhe other by Mr Harold Busbridge, on ihi 
making of lantern slides. Mr Newlh, before proceeding to 
perform certain Lypical experiments, criticised in some par¬ 
ticulars what is commonly known as the heuristic method of 
leaching, and complained lhat in important respects it misled 
lhe pupil and gave him wrong ideas as to the nature of the 
great generalisations called chemical laws In the selection of 
experiments, he said, the teacher should choose Lhose only which 
are really illuminative and never introduce one merely because 
it is amusing. Mr. Newlh also gave invaluable hints In 
teachers as to how to avoid failure in their experiments. The 
experiments performed were well chosen and invariably met 
with lhe success which Mr, Newth’s well-known manipulative 
dextenly led the audience to expect 

Mr. Bu^bridge provided teachers with practical assistance in 
the art of making lantern slides at a small cost. He left on one 
1 side all photographic methods and confined his attention to the 
I elucidation of simple expedients which could be utilised by a 
teacher with very little experience of laboratory methods. In 
! a short discussion which lollowed, Dr. Hoflert referred to an 
Important consideration if the experimental illustration of the 
ordinary teacher of science in schools is to lie improved, that is, 
the diminution of his dunes if time enough is to be provided for 
him to prepare good, suitable lecture experiments. Ai Dr 
Hoflert said, it is unreasonable 10 expect the science master to 
add Lo his already arduous work liy slaying after rtht>bl hours 
to prepare experiments All science masters rhouli be given 
time enough during Lhe hour* in which lhe school 1 } op6fl 111 
Which to prepare the experiments necessary for satisfactory 
lessons in science A. T S 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

It is reported that the Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has authorised the establishment of a post-graduate school of 
hygiene and medical jurisprudence in connection with (he 
University of Turin 

Ai University College, London, Mr. V. H Blackman will 
give a course of about six demonstrative lectures on micro¬ 
scopical technique in botany on Mondays during the current 
term, commencing Monday, January 19, at 4 p.m. 

The Daily Mail states that the late Mr F. J Quick, of Elthem, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, left his residuary estate to Lhe 
University of Cambridge in trust, to apply Lhe income* in pro¬ 
moting the study of vegetable and animal biology, for which 
purpose the university will probably eventually receive between 
50,000/ and 60,000 1, 

At a meeting last week of Lhe Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, it was announced that Bince the previous meeting 
10,000/. had been collected or promised towards founding a 
chair of tropical medicine in University College, Liverpool, 
which had been accepted by the college authorities. Major 
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Rots hfts been elected to the chair, and his title will be the Sir 
Alfred Jones profewor of tropical medicine. Dr. J. W. W. 
Stephens has been elected to 1 he Walter Myers lectureship in 
tropical medicine 

AT the last meeting of Lhe Lancaster Town Council, we 
leem from the Lancaster Observer , a letter was read from Prof. 
Percy Frankland, F R.S , addressed to the principal of the 
Storey Institute, in which he announces his intention of giving 
to the Institute a sum of one hundred pounds to be devoted to 
Lhe purposes of a '* Frankland Prize’’ for chemistry, whereby 
the memory of his late father, Sir Edward Frankland, may be 
perpetuated in Lancaster, in which town he received his 
education and spent the early years of his life 

A NEW Technical College, the building of winch has been 
completed at a cost of about 50,000/ , was opened at Wigan on 
Monday Mr R B Haldane, K C , M P , delivered an 
address, in which he said they had, through lhe enterprise of a 
few public-spirited people, established an inMiLution which 
woula take Its place in that great organic structure of the national 
education which was slowly being built up Referring to the 
question whether charters should be given to establish leaching 
universities in Manchester and Liverpool, Mr Haldane said 
he was quite sure that, if not in a few weeks, at least in a few 
years, they would see those great centres of academic learning 
'n full force, with full distinction of university power and 
stature 

IN November last, l’rof Schmidt accompan ed the German 
Emperor to England, and went to Oxford to investigaie the 
details of lhe Rhodes scholarships lie has just reported the 
results of his conference with the Oafoid authoring* to the 
Kaiser. The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Mail reports 
that in an interview Prof Schmidt remarked —“The German 
Government unreservedly acknowledges the great value of the 
Rhodes scholarships, and will do its utmost to assist German 
students to avail themselves of them You may stale that the 
prospects of our accepting Lhe scholarship* are altogether 
Invourable There are no fundamental difficulties whatever in lhe 
way. Nothing but the difference between German and English 
university requirements suggests possible obsiacles, the pre¬ 
paratory education of German students being so far in 
advance. 1 ' 

A t the annual dinner of the Bristol University College Colston 
Society on Tuesday, Sir J. CnchLon Browne, who was lhe prin¬ 
cipal guest, alluded to lhe subject of local universities He said 
objections to universities were futile in consideration of the 
educational needs of Lhe hour What was wanted was not a 
lot of provincial universities, but a group of national English 
universities, which should collectively meet the higher educa¬ 
tional wants of the country as a whole Each university should 
have instructive fealures of its own, each adapted to ns environ 
ment, but all supplying the best instructions, the highest culture 
and the finest discipline of the day If Liverpool obtained the 
charter it sought, they would inevitably have modern universities 
in Manchester, Leeds, Durham, and Cardiff, and Bnstul 
should not be content Lo be left out in the cold It seemed 
inevitable that there would he a great extension of the university 
system in England , and Lhere was no need to be afraid of 
going too far lor some time to come, especially when one 111 520 
went now to Scotch universities, whereas only one in 5000 went 
to universities in England 

The development of higher education in the United Slates 
continues rapidly The registrar of Columbia University, Mr 
RudolT Tomoo, contributes to a recent number of Sttence certain 
interesting university registration statistics which reveal that 
the opening of each new academic year shows a marked ad¬ 
vance over the last The statistics are those of the beginning 
of November oflast year, and deal with eighteen of the leading 
American universities. For the session preceding that with 
which the statistics deal, the relative rank of the seventeen 
leading universities on the basis of total enrolment was as 
follows ;—Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, Chicago, California, 
Minnesota, Cornell, Wisconsin, Yale, Pennsylvania, North¬ 
western, Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri, Princeton, Leland 
Stanford and Johns Hopkins. If the students attending 
courses for teachers are counted, the total number for Harvard 
m 5466 and that for Columbia 5352 Chicago has had a con¬ 
siderable increase of students, and in Mr. Tombo’s table rank* 
third, with 4^96. Syracuse, which is included in the table for 


Lhe fir&L lime, has a larger enrolment than Indiana The Leach¬ 
ing staff at Harvard numbers 533, at Columbia 504, and at 
the Johns Hopkins University, where the total number of 
students is only 669, there are 147 teacher^ of different grades, 
Indiana seems to have Lhe smallest staff, viz 65 teachers for 
1648 students 

The Senate of the University of London has adopted a 
scheme for the inspection of schools and for a school leaving 
examination in connection with which school-leaving certificates 
will be awarded The purpose of lhe scheme is Lo secure that 
lhe new certificate shall admit the holder as a matriculated 
student of lhe University without further examination at the 
age of sixteen years, and lhat schools shall have freedom in 
the selection ot the subjects of study pursued by I heir pupils 
For pupils only able to attain the necessary standard in some, but 
not all, of the subjects required for the school leaving certificate, 
their attainments will be set out on a school record Oppor 
tun 11y will be afforded to the more capable pupils of obtaining 
credit for advanced work As the course of study pursued by a 
pupil at school, his age, the period during which he has attended 
school, the subjects in which he has reached the standard 
required by the University, and also any form of manual, 
artistic or technical skil will he set out on the record, it should 
become a valuable testimonial to rhe pupil on entering life In 
order to maintain the same standard for Lhe matriculation 
examination and the school-leaving examination, the University 
proposes lo appoint a small board* of inspectors, consisting of 
persons of distinction and 1 irge teaching experience, who will 
act as moderators for the matriculation examination and be 
responsible for maintaining the standard of the school leaving 
Certificate 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, November 20, 1902—“On the Correia 
tion of the Mental and Physical Characters m Man ’* Part 11 
By Alice L«e, D Sc , Mane \ Lewoni, B A , and Karl 

Ptaraon, 1 ' R S 

In a second paper on this subject read before Lhe Royal 
Society, the following conclusion*, were reached — 

In order to meet an objection raised at the discussion on the 
first paper, the correlations were found, for the Cambridge 
graduates, between 

(1) Intelligence and the ratio lLn K th °f head 

1 * stature 

. v - 11 1 .v , breadth of head 

(2) Intelligence and the ratio - - - — , 


both of these results came out even smaller than the correlations 
of intelligence and absolute head measurements 

The correlation between auricular height and intelligence in 
school hoys was found to be insensible The statement made 
by MM. Vaschide and Pelletier in lhe Comply icndes that 
there is a correlation in ihis case appears to be bised on meagre 
material and defective method 

The correlations between intelligence and ti) strcnglh of 
pull, f2) strength of squeeze, L3) long sight are all negative, 
lhat m, the honours men have less strength and shorter sight 
than the pass men, but here again all these values are less than 
the probable errors, and consequently no weight can really be 
attached Lo them individually 

J The correlation between intelligence and weight is slightly 
larger than the probable error 

The correlations of intelligence with 

(1) The ratio mcib -!L 1 , 
stature 


(*) 

( 3 ) 


The ratio 
The ratio 


weight 

(Mature) 2 * 

weight 

(staluie) J 


were found indirectly by formula, and (0 was also found 
directly ; here again the results are of the same insignificant 
character as when absolute weights are taken. 

Summing up the results of the calculations booed on the 
Cambridge measurements, we come lo the conclusion that the 
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honours men Art slightly heavier, have slightly longer end 
broader heads, are not quite as tall or as strong as the poll men f 
and aie slightly more short-sighted 

In no case, however, is the correlation sufficiently large to 
enable us to group the honours men as a differentiated physical 
class or to predict the intellectual capacity from the physical 
characters of the individual. 

From the school measurements, the relation was investigated 
of athletics to beaUh and to intelligence , there was found to be 
a sensible, but not marked, correlation between good health 
and intelligence j a marked correlation (0*4570) between good 
health and athletics, and a correlation ot 0*2133 between 
intelligence and athletics 

Thus, while the intelligent are only slightly the more healthy, 
the athletic are notably the more healthy and are considerably 
more Intelligent than the non-athletic. 

It was found also that the athletic are the more popular and 
the more noisy, and tend to quick rather than to sullen temper. 
So far as the athletic character in the school-boy enables us to 
form a general rstimate, the expressions “flannelled fool at the 
wicket" and “muddied oaf at the goal" seem hardly warranted 

Mathematical Society, January 8. — Dr. Hobson, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Dr. Larmor described the origin and 
progress of the movement for presenting to Mr R. Tucker a 
erminent mark of appreciation of his services to the Society 
uring his long tenure of (he office of honorary secretary. The 
presentation was made by Lhe'chairman —The following papers 
were communicated —Prof. A Lodge, Note on a method of 
representing imaginary points by real points in a plane. There 
is a (2, 2) correspondence of pairs of imaginary points, repre¬ 
sented by conjugate imaginary coordinates, with pairs of real 
points When the straight line joining the pair of imaginary 
points is real, Lhe straight line joining the corresponding pair 
of real points cuts it aL right angles. Examples of the appli¬ 
cation of the method to problems relating to conics were shown. 
—Dr J. Larmor, On the mathematical expression of the 
principle of Huygens The paper contains a direct intuitive 
proof of the integral formula put forward by Kirchhoff as the 
analytical expression of HuygenV principle The proof is based 
on a method, nnalogous to that used by Green in Lhe theory of 
potential, for determining, by means of its singularities, a 
function which satisfies lhe characteristic differential equation 
of wave propagation Extensions of the same method to the 
conduction of heal in crystals and to electric waves are given 
The redundancy of the data in Kirchhoff'*1 formula is noted, 
and a comparison is made of the merits of this formula and of a 
well-known integral formula given by Poisson, considered as 
possible foundations for the principle of Huygens —Prof 
A E. H Love, Wave motions with discontinuities at wave¬ 
fronts. It IS shown that when the wave motion is represented by 
means of a function which is not ikself discontinues at the 
front or rear of an advancing wave, the validity of the 
integral formula given by Poisson and Kicchhofl for the repre¬ 
sentation of the function is not impaired by a discontinuity in 
the differential coefficients of the function at the front or rear of 
the wave. Certain classes of waves admit of being resolved into 
aeries of pulses, propagated independently of each other, the 
front and rear of a pulse being nodal wave-fronts presenting 
discontinuities of this type This is Lhe case for spherical 
Blind waves and for electric waves of certain kinds. The paper 
contains a new explanation of Lhe approximately rectilinear 
character of the propagation of light, according to which this 
character does not depend upon the periudieity of the waves, but 
upon the existence of a senes of nodal wave-fronts.—Dr. H. F. 
Baker, Of functions of several variables The paper is concerned 
with the problem of expressing a function of several variables, 
without essential singularities at points where the variables are 
finite, os a quotient of two integral functions. If / is the num¬ 
ber of complex vanahles, the integral functions can be repre¬ 
sented by integrals taken through (2^- D-fold domains which 
are bounded by (2/ - 2)-fold loci The domains of convergence 
of multiple power series are discussed, and the question of the 
existence of series of simpler functions capable of representing 
multi periodic functions without finite essential singularities is 
considered.—Mr. W H Young, On non unifoim convergence 
and the terra by term integration of series. The case of 
term by term integration considered in' the paper is the 
moat general possible, Incidentally, the most general distribution 
of the points of non-umforrd corivergehee of a series of point-wise 
discontinuous functions the sum rtf which Is at most point-*wise 
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discontinuous is* found.—Prof, L. E. Dlokvon, Generational 
relations for the abstract gioup simply isomorphic with the linear 
fractional group in the Galois field [a H ], — Uev F H. Jaokaon, 
Series connected with the enumeration of partitions (second 
paper). — Prof W, S. Burnside, (1) On the Jacobian of two 
binary quantics considered geometrically, (2) On the resolution 
of some skew invariants of binary quantics into their factors In 
terms of their roots —Mr. J Brill, On the minors of a slcew 
symmetrical determinant. 

Geological Society, December 17, 1902.—Prof C, Lap- 
worth, F R S., president, in the chair.—Note on the magnetite- 
mines near Cogne (Graian Alps), by Prof. T G Oonnay, 
F R S These mines are situated in the Val de Cogne, one of 
the larger tributaries to lhe Val d'Aosta from lhe Graian Alps. 
At Filon Licnne, the mass of magnetite is probably about 80 or 
90 feet thick and some live times as long. At the Filon Laraine, 
the mass apparently is not nearly so thick. The ore is a pure 
magnetite, jointed like a serpentine, a thin steaiiuc film befog 
often present on the faces At both localities, the magnetite is 
found to pass rapidly into an ordinary serpentine, the iransiLinnal 
rock being a serpen United variety of cumberlandite The 
serpentine ia intercalated between two masses of calc-mica- 
schists, with which green schists (actinoluic) are as usual 
associaied, no doubt intrusively. The author discusses the 
relations of (he magnetite and serpentine, which, in his opinion, 
indicate that a magnelitic must have been separated from a 
pendolic magma at some considerable depth below the surface, 
and the former, when nearly or quite solid, must have been 
brought up, fragment-like, by the latter; as in the ease of 
metallic iron and basalt at Ovifak (Greenland). — The elk (Alces 
MO£hii5 % Gray) in the Thames Valley, by Mr. Edwin T Ntwion, 
F R.S. During the consl ruction of the Staines reservoirs, bopic 
mammalian remains were obtained from Lhe alluvium of the 
Wrayabury River, near the Thames at Youvenev, and the author 
has recognised among them the skull and antlers, with other 
parts of Lhe skeleton, of a true elk ( A/ces machhs). These are 
described. Il appears that A Acs machhs has been frequently 
found in peaty deposits in many parts of Great Britain and o t 
the continent of Europe, but never in Britain in association wilh 
Lhe mammoth ; and it seems probable that in Europe and North 
America it was a rare animal in Pleistocene Limes, if indeed it 
was present before the close of that period —Observations on 
the Tiree marble, with notes on others from Iona, by Mr 
Ananda K OoomAruwimy. The gneiss near Balephetnih 
has a general south-westerly and north-easterly trend, and the 
limestone occurs in it as lenlicles Descriptions of the varieties 
of the limestone in this locality are given The inclusions 
comprise those of gneiss containing quartz, felspars, hornblende, 
augite, scapolite and sphene as characteristic minerals, and 
mineral-aggregates consisting of sahlite, coccolite, scapolite, 
spliene, apattie, calcite and mica The contact-phenomena are 
not specially well displayed. The dynamic phenomena include 
the rounding of the minerals and the formation of “augen " 
The carbonates are present as a fine-grained granular matrix 
Although there are exceptions, gneiss-inclusiohs and mineral 
aggregates have usually been protected from the effects of 
extreme pressure. The description of minerals includes car¬ 
bonates, pyroxene, amphibole, forstente, scapolite, sphene, 
mica, apatite and spinel Various marbles are described from 
Iona, where they are associated with aclinolite-felspar schists 
and others; they are included in the gneiss. 

Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, January 6.—Mr. 
Charles Bailey, president, in Lhe chair.—Prof. F. E. Walss 
gave an account of some of the botanical features of Western 
America. He began with a description of some of the work 
done at the experimental farms, and mentioned that Dr 
Saunders, of the Experimental Station at Ottawa, had been able 
to obtain a hybnd between the Siberian crab-apple and a larger 
apple, which was able to grow and fruit freely in Manitoba, He 
then described the vegetation of the Rockies and the Selkirks, 
and pointed out the gradual change in vegetation in paxsing on 
to California. 

Dublin. 

Royal Dublin Society, December 16, 1902.—Prof. 

W. E. Thrift in the chair.—On the conservation of mats, 
by J. Joly, F.R.S -^An account of preliminary experi¬ 
ment! made with a view to find if a mass change attended 
such physical transformation! as formed the rabj :ct of Herr 
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Ifeydweillef'a recent experiments. The reading §ubitances 
mb bui pended freely, hut in separate vessels, at one 
extremity of a torsion balance the beam of which lies m Lhe 
meridian, and at noon or midnight the reacnon is started by 
contrivances described in the paper A deflection of the beam 
is looked for, or a change in its angular velocity, A lo*s or gain , 
of mass involves the energy aslocuted with the merlia of mailer 
moving with the earLh's velocity, and on the assumption either 
that the momentum or kinetic energy is conserved, lhe possi¬ 
bility arises that a mechanical effect on the whole mass may 
become apparent. The results so far are negilive, that 
is, no gross mechanical effect his been obtained If such 
exists, it is not of a magnitude corresponding lq the weight- 
change observed by Ileydweiller Several of lleydweiller’s 
reactions were repeated. The method of observation is being 
improved. — Improved polarising vertical illuminator, by J 
Joly, F R S. This is an improvement on a method previously 
described by the author of observing sections of transparent 
rock-forming minerals by light which has been twice trans¬ 
mitted Lhrough the section, the object being to increase the 
colour differences due to birefringence and so increase the 
discriminative value of the phenomena —Prof T Johnson 
exhibited specimens of swede-rot, due to Pnoma, received Irom 
County Down and not hitherto observed in Ireland. The 
fungus agrees in its characters with Phoma Braisnac, Phiun , 
causing a rot of fodder cabbages in France It appears iden¬ 
tical, including the pink colour associated with the comdia 
escaping from the pycnidia, wiLh Lhe Phoma described by 
Pottera-s causing a turnip rot in Lhe north of Lngland. 

Royal Irish Academy, |ammry 12 —Prof. Atkinson, 
president, in the chair —Prof C. f Joly read a paper on the 
quadratic screw system a study ol j. family of quadratic 
complexes He believes that the memoir contains a fairly full 
account of the arrangement of the screws in Lhis important 
family, The method employed is LhaL indicated in the Author’* 
note on systems of rays in the appendix to the new edition 
of Hamilton's 11 Elements of (Quaternions *’ 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, December 15, 1902. —Dr Munro in Lhe 
chair —Prof James Walker and Mr A J Robertson com¬ 
municated a paper on Ireezing-point depression in electrolytic 
solutions The interest of the paper lay in the method adopted 
and in the great delicacy of manipulation required. In all 
experimental attempts to measure the freezing-point depreision 
of solutions, the divergence of the actually observed temperature 
is known to depend upon the difference between the true 
freezing point and the “convergence temperature,’ 1 and on the 
rate at which ice is formed or dissolved The true freezing- 
point will be registered if either the convergence temperature 
and the true equilibrium temperature are identical, or Lhe rate 
of formation or fusion of ice infinitely great Tne experimental 
method adopted was that suggested by the latter condition 
For a given quantity of solution, the more ice taken and the 
finer its division the more rapidly will the equilibrium tempera¬ 
ture be restored after any disturbance, and the more closely 
will the apparent and true freezing points coincide In [fie 
experiments described, the quantity of ice used was never less 
than 12 per cent, of the weight of the solution. The concen¬ 
tration of the solution was determined immediately after the 
determination of the freezing-point depression by filtering off a 
quantity of the liquid and analysing il A complete experiment 
consisted in first determining these quantities for an approxi¬ 
mately decinormal solution of acetic acid, and immediately 
thereafter the same magnitudes for a solution of a good electro¬ 
lyte of approximately the same freezing point The validity of 
the method was first tested by experiments with malonic acid 
which obeys Oswald's dilution law; and then freezing-point 
experiments were made on certain strong electrolytes for which 
previous observers had obtained results which were not accor¬ 
dant with the ionisation values obtained from the conductivities. 
Taking into account all the difficulties and disturbing factors in 
experiments of this kind, the authors conclude that their results 
tend to Increase confidence in the methods of exact cryoscopy — 
Dr. G. A Qlboon gave a preliminary statement as regards the 
condition of the blood in cyanosis He showed that the blood 
* s . ^. w *y a °f high specific gravity, while the amount of haemo¬ 
globin is increased. The number of the red blood corpuscles Is 
almost invariably raised, sometimes to a very great degree, and 
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the white blood corpuscles are usually increased to a consider¬ 
able extent The object of the communication was to sh<)w 
that, although in cyanosis lhe different elements of [he blood 
are increased throughout the whole vascular system, yet the 
increase is not uniform, as it is greatest in the veins, less in lhe 
capillaries and least in the arteries Some years ago, the author 
brought forward the hypothesis that this increase in the blood 
elements is compensatory and is produced by the lessened 
destruction of the blood in consequence of diminished oxygen¬ 
ation Tim explanation appears to be borne out by the fact 
that there is an increase in arteries, capillaries and veins, but 
the results of the present investigation show that any method 
based upon the assumption of a uniform condition of the blond 
throughout the system is fallacious The concluding part of the 
paper was devoted to the effect of oxygen in cases of cyanosis, 
and the result of its employment thus far is to show that us 
effect upon the blood in cyanosis is inappreciable —Dr Gibson 
also gave a lantern demonstration on cases of acromegaly and 
gigantism 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 5 —M. Albert Gaudry in 
the chair.—Remarks ort Lhe composition of the gases from lhe 
fumeroles of Mont PJce, and on Lhe ongin of volcanic pheno¬ 
mena, by M. Armand Gautier.—The results of Lhe analyses of the 
gases from the volcanic fumeroles of Mont l*el£e recently made 
by M Mmssan are compared with the analyses by the author 
of gases extracted from igneous rocks by healing Lo a red heat 
in a vacuum The gases are qualitatively the same and of 
similar composition quantitatively, and a theory of volcanic 
action is deduced from these considerations —A new examin¬ 
ation of the objections of M Leduc relating to the proportion of 
free hydrogen in air, by M Armand Gautier, It is held that 
M Leduc has not succeeded in answering the objections 
raised by the author in his last note, and in particular 
it is pointed out that air which has passed over 10 centi¬ 
metres of red-hot copper jxide cannot be assumed to have 
been freed from all Lraces of combustible gases, since a portion 
of the hydrogen and methane in the air e-,c ipe combus 
tion even after passing over three limes this length of 
glowing copper oxide.—On the use of the stereoscope in topo¬ 
graphy and in astronomy, by M le Colonel Lsusiedat—On 
some facts of endomorphism observed in the runia ol Si Pierre. 
Martinique, by M A Lacroix. A description of Llic phen > 
mena which have taken place on the contact of iron materials 
with fused silicates, and showing the facility with which a 
volcanic rock, accidentally fused and kept in contact with divers 
materials, attacks them and transforms them both chemically 
and niineralogically —On universal functions n space, by M. A 
Korn,—On a new classification of the modes of nomographic 
representation of equations wnh any number of variables, by 
M Maurice d'Ocaffna. — A new method of tesung rails, hy 
M Ch. Prdmont Three modes of tenting rails are in actual 
Lise by extension, flexure under a statical charge, and flexure 
by shock In the testing by flexure under a sudden 

load, which is of the highest practical importance, it is 
assumed that the rails are homogeneous, a condition which 
13 by no means fulfilled in practice, and it is tins 
want of homogeneity which is frequently the cause of the 
discordance between the results of the trial and those of 
practice, A method of testing is described in which this defect 
is avoided —On a plane representation of space and its applica¬ 
tion to graphical statics, by M B. Mayor.—On the dielectric 
cohesion of gases, by M. E Bouty. When the pressure of the 
gas is of the order of some centimetres of mercury, lhe critical 
field necessary to overcome the dielectric cohesion of the gas is 
a linear function of the pressure ; at very low pressures, it is not 
the field, but the difference of total potential corresponding to 
the thickness of the gaseous column which remains constant — 
On the statical work of muscle, by M. Charles Honry*—-On 
the absolute value of the magnetic elements on January 1, 
1903, by M. Th Mourexux- A table is given showing the 
absolute values and secular variation of the magnetic elements 
at the Val-Joyeux Observatory.—On the activity of game^ 
salts of the rare earths as producing oxidation, by M.', 
Andr£ Job. A solution of cerous acetate, although per- , 
fectly stable towards air, rapidly oxidises a solution^ 
of hydroqutnone to quinhyarotie. The acetate of 
lanthanum behaves similarly, from which Lhe conclusion i-. 
drawn that a peroxide of UnLhanum must be capable of exist¬ 
ence.—On two new methods of synthesis of the oxyphosphuuc 
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acids, by M C On bromo lsopyromucic acid, by 

M G Ohavann*, From the experiments described, it ii 
probable that ihe constitution of Isopyromucic acid remains still 
uncertain —On a cellular structure in amorphous bodies, by 
M G Oartaud, The free surface of some suddenly cooled 
metals and some collodion films presents the appearance of a 
microscopic cellular tiame In some cues, each cell contains a 
circular nucleus in relief —The oxidation of ammonia and 
amines by catalytic action, by M A THIIat- The action of a 
red hot platinum wire on a mixture of amines and atr has been 
studied f in presence Of water, ammonia is transformed into a 
mixture of nitrate and nitrite, amines of the fatty series are 
decomposed and give the separate oxidation products of the 
alcohol and ammonia, and in the case of the aromatic 
amines the oxidation chiefly takes place in the chains 
containing alkyl groups —The diminution in the amount of 
lecithin in heated milks by MM SordM and Sig de 
RmMkowakl Milk which has been sterilised by boiling over 
the naked flame or by heating at no in an autoclave, loses 
about one third of its lecithin, and it is possible that some of 
the digestive troubles traced to the use of sienJjscd milk may 
be due to tl is cause —On the presence of Labial kidneys and a 
phagocytal organ in the Diplopoda, by M L Brunt* — On a 
new ergometer, by MM Th Simon and J Ch Roux \ 
description of a simple form of ergometer capable of measuring 
the work done by a muscle In the index finger —Coninbution 
to the study of locomotor reflexes, by M Maurice Phlllppaon 
—On the revivification of ihe heart The production ol beating 
of (he human heart thirty hours after death by M A Kuliako 
The heart removed from the body of an infant, aged three 
months, thirty hours after death Was submitted to an artificial 
circulation by the method of Langendurflf with warm Locke s 
solution saturated wilh oxygen The heart commenced to beat 
alter twenty minutes and the entire heart gave regular pulsations 
for an hour — Researches on the physiology of the skin by MM 
N Vaaohldo and Cl. Vurpaa — An earthquake at Smyrna, by 
M Yung 
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RADIA TION AND SPECTROSCOP V. 

Handbuch der Spectres copie, Vol. 11. Von H Kayser. 

Pp. xi + 696 (Leipzig Hirzel, 1902 ) Price 2I net 
HE second volume of this important work follows 
the first after a remarkably short interval of time 
Being essentially a book of reference, the reviewer's task 
is an easy one, as the value of the work is best indicated 
by means of a short summary of its contents. Generally 
speaking, we maysay that this volume deals with the theory 
of molecularradiationand those facts of spectroscopy which 
throw some light on the theory. The discussion therefore 
embraces the question of multiple spectra, the observed 
regularities in the spectra of bodies and the Zeeman effect 

The first chapter deals with the connection between 
emission and radiation The early work of Balfour Stewart 
and of Kirchhoff, which had already been touched upon in 
the first volume from the historical side, is now discussed 
as regards its logical stringency. It 15, perhaps, to be 
regretted that this chapter was written before Lord 
Rayleigh's defence of Stewart’s proof had been published , 
but Kayser has added a footnote in which he quotes 
Rayleigh's opinion, having already given in the text the 
verbal transcription of the passage in Stewart’s writing 
on which his claim to independent and previous discovery 
of the fundamental law of spectroscopy rests, so that 
every reader may form his own judgment 

The paragraphs dealing with the experimental verifica¬ 
tion of the relation between absorption and Tadiation are 
of considerable interest, and reveal the great need of 
further work in this direction. No one doubts the 
accuracy of the theoretical law in he case for which it 
applies, which is that of thermic equilibrium But ex¬ 
perimental investigation of the absorption in flames and 
Geissler tubes is very likely to throw some fresh light on 
the mechanism of luminescence due to chemical or 
electric action. The results of Gouy’s investigation are 
sufficiently curious to render their repetition and extension 
desirable. 

The second chapter, which treats of the radiation of 
solid bodies, is a most valuable and complete summary of 
our knowledge of the radiation of hot snhds, first as 
regards their total radiation, leading up to Stefan's law, 
and secondly as to the partition of the total energy into 
its elementary portions depending on wave-length. Great 
progress has recently been made in our knowledge of the 
emission of black bodies, but the radiative properties of 
gases, dealt with in the third chapter, present greater 
difficulties. In the first place, we are not able experi¬ 
mentally to render a gas luminous by a purely thermal 
process, and it is well known that some writers have gone 
so far as to assert that a purely thermal radiation cannot 
give a discontinuous spectrum. There is no doubt that 
such a view would get over some theoretical difficulties* 
but at present the facts seem against it At any rate, so 
far as experiments go, the relation of radiation to absorp¬ 
tion has not been found to be materially different in the 
flame and in the arc than it is in a body which is in 
thermal equilibrium. We may mention in this connection 
an observation of Gunther quoted by Kayser (p. 182), in 
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which sodium rendered luminous in a Bunsen flame 
shows absorption lines when the light from a platinum 
wire made incandescent in the same flame is sent 
through it 

The question of the mechanics of radiation is at 
present in a state of transition, the electron theory rapidly 
gaining ground A certain inequality of treatment in 
this respect in different parts of the book could not be 
avoided, but the modern theory is not neglected, though 
not pressed forward with that sympathy which some 
might perhaps have wished 

One small matter 1 should like to set right Prof. 
Kayser quotes me as supporting K, Wiedemann’s 
calorimetric measurement of the heat necessary to dis¬ 
sociate the molecule of hydrogen into its constituent 
atoms I was indeed surprised to find, on looking up 
the reference given by Kayser, how sLrongly I had ex¬ 
pressed myself in this respect, a few months after 
Wiedemann’s paper had appeared I have long since 
become convinced that the experiments were inconclusive, 
antl/I therefore quite agree with Kayser’s own views on 
the subject 

The questions relating to the variability of spectra, in¬ 
cluding the effects of pressure, temperature and mode of 
incandescence, are fully discussed in the fourth and fifth 
chapters. 

Our knowledge of the influence of the various forms 
of electric discharge and the different modes of pro¬ 
ducing incandescence is gradually becoming more com¬ 
plete, but there is still consideiable difference of opinion 
as to the interpretation of the facts The additional lines 
whuli, eg, are introduced into the spectra of metals 
when a Leyden is introduced inLo the discharge of an 
indtTPtion cod may be interpreted as due to an increase 
of temperature merely, or as due to some peculiarity of 
the, form of discharge 

The general opinion of speclroscopists, towards which 
Prof Kayser seems also to lean, is that there are effects 
which may be peculiar to the meLhod of discharge and 
cannot be explained by mere changes of temperature , 
but, on the other hand, all classifications of star spectra 
artt more or less based on the supposition that the tempera¬ 
ture is the chief, if not the only, cause of the differences 
observed Little has been done of late years to obtain 
a direct answer to the question whether a spectrum is 
completely defined by temperature and pressure without 
reference to electrical effects If we limit ourselves to 
temperatures not higher than that of the electric arc or 
the oscillatory discharge obtained by means of a con¬ 
denser and self-induction, experimental evidence seems 
to show that the method of producing incandescence is 
immaterial At any rate, identical spectra may be 
obtained ( a ) in an electric arc produced by a constant 
current, (£>) by an oscillatory discharge from metallic 
poles, (r) in the cone of a Bunsen burner. At present 
there seems, therefore, no reason to suppose that high 
temperature is not in itself sufficient to produce all the 
effects observed when incandescence 15 produced by a 
high-tension spark. 

Some of the older researches, which y were carried out 
at temperatures sufficiently low to admit of measurement 
or approximate estimation, might with advantage be 
repeated or extended. It is now generally admitted that 

N 
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differences in spectra such as that indicated by a change 
from a band to a line spectrum are due to changes in 
molecular complexity, but one would like to see at least 
one case worked out in detail. The change from the band 
spectrum of sodium to the spectrum of lines probably 
takes place simultaneously with the splitting up of the 
molecule containing two atoms, but this has never been 
dearly proved. A single example of this character 
thoroughly investigated would set many conscientious 
doubts at rest. When we further consider gases which 
show much greater variability, such aB oxygen, which has 
seven undoubted different spectra, not counting sub¬ 
divisions, justifiable speculation is obliged to go still 
further ahead of experimental demonstration. All things 
are possible in a vacuum tube, but all the same it would 
be more satisfactory to know exactly what takes place. 

To explain the difference in spectra observed in 
different circumstances, we have the choice between 
molecular dissociations and molecular associations, and I 
should like to suggest one further possible cause of 
variability We cannot doubt at present that it is pos¬ 
sible to separate an electron from matter, and it is 
possible to imagine that an atom may under electric 
influence have on its surface one electron less or one 
electron more than it possesses in its normal condition. 
Such an increase or diminution would doubtless have a 
very material effect on the radiations which the atom can 
emit Possibly the peculiar spectra which are seen in 
the glow surrounding the negative pole of a vacuum 
tube may be due to the association of an ordinary mole¬ 
cule with the originally free electron projected from the 
kathode. 

There is an interesting short chapter on the appearance 
of spectrum lines, and Doppler's principle is discussed at 
length (nearly one hundred pages) by Dr. H Konen. 

We can only say a few words about the two last chap¬ 
ter?, yet they are perhaps the most important portions of 
the book. In chapter vm the relationships discovered 
between the wave-lengths of lines belonging to the same 
spectrum are discussed. Every reader of this notice 
knows how much science owes to Prof. Kayser in this 
portion of the subject and will give special weight to his 
exposition of it. The structures of the so-called fluted 
bands have not, perhaps, attracted the same amount of 
attention as the regularities found in the component lines 
of a “series' 1 spectrum The large number of lines 
Which make up a band may give larger possibility of 
accidental coincidences, but the subject is one which 
well deserves the attention of those who wish to advance 
the mechanics of molecular structure. It is needless to 
say that the series laws are fully discussed, as well as the 
relationships so far found between the spectra of 
different elements 

The last chapter, which deals with vibrations in the 
magnetic field, is written by Prof. Runge. It is full of 
interest, not only on account of the complete statement 
of the facts so far as they are known at present, but also 
on account of the clear exposition of the theoretical dis¬ 
cussions by LorenU and others, Prof Runge himself 
adding important contributions to it. - Zeeman J s dis¬ 
covery has been remarkably fruitful in dividing spectral 
lines into groups which seem intimately connected 
with each other, and the subject is far from being ex- 
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hauated. The insensibility of band spectra to magnetic 
influence is probably connected with their insensibility 
to the effects of pressure, and seems to point to a mate¬ 
rially different origin of the two classes of spectra. 

Prof. Kayser may congratulate himself on the successful 
completion of this volume, which is full of suggestive 
criticism, Its value is enhanced by the fact that it 
brings the gaps in our knowledge prominently before us. 
Anyone wishing to advance by original research a science 
which 15 destined to clear up the secrets of molecular 
and atomic constitution will find Prof Kayser's work full 
of promising starting points Arthur Schuster. 


THE MAMMALS OF EGYPT. 


The Zoology oj Egypt—Mammalia By the late J. 

Anderson. Revised and completed by W. E. de 
Winton. Pp xvii + 373 ; illustrated (London : Hugh 
Rees, Ltd., 1902 ) Price 7 guineas net. 


F OR many years previous to his untimely death, the 
late Dr. John Anderson devoted, with characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm, a large amount of time, labour 
and money to collecting the mammal* of Egypt, with a 
view of publishing a fully illustrated description and re¬ 
vision of that section of the fauna of the country And 
at his decease he left behind him the greater part of the 
manuscript for the present work, in a state verging more 
or less nearly on completion. It would have been a 
thousand pities had this labour been lost to zoological 
science , and Mrs Anderson, who has herself written the 
preface, is entitled to the gratitude of all naturalists for 
her resolve that the work should be completed and pub 
lished. No better memorial could indeed have been 
devised to perpetuate the memory of her late husband* 
of whom a life-like portrait is prefixed to the volume. 

[n the selection of Mr de Winton to undertake the task 
of completion, and, where necessary, revision (for 
zoology is not a science that stands still), Mrs Anderson 
has been thoroughly well advised, for that gentleman 
has for some years made Lhe mammals of Africa a 
special study, in the course of which he has not only 
added considerably to the list of species and races, but 
has likewise made important contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of the affinities and taxonomy of well-known forms. 
Without in any wise detracting from the work or the 
original author, it may be confidently stated that Mr. de 
Wmton's task has been by no means an easy one, and he 
is to be congratulated on the manner in which he ha* 
carried it through Certain sections of the work—notably 
those dealing with the shrews and the hares—are entirely 
the work of the editor, who has also rewritten certain 
other sections. Of many of the species and races re 
corded in the volume, he is also the first describer, al¬ 
though all such forms have been previously named in other 
publications , and with the exception of that of one race 
of striped polecat, no new names appear to be proposed 
in tho book. It is highly satisfactory to learn that Mr 
de Winton'* labours have met with the thorough approval 
of Mrs. Anderson, who observes in the preface that the 
‘manner in which he has carried out his task will com 
mend itself to zoologists generally. 

A special feature of the book is formed by the fi Ay-five 
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coloured plates, all of which were drawn with great care 
by Mr. P. J- Smit from actual specimens, and are excel¬ 
lent representations of the species they portray Special 
interest attaches to the reproductions of radiographs of 
the skeletons of three mummified baboons, as affording 
an instance of (he author's thoroughness and per¬ 
severance. Finding that he could not obtain permission 
to remove the bandages from the mummies, Dr. Anderson 
called in the aid of the radiograph, and by this means 
was enabled in some instances to identify the species to 
which they belonged 

The mention of baboons reminds us that Dr. Anderson 
devoted an immense amount of labour and research to 
the elucidation of the complex synonymy of this puzzling 
group, and it is satisfactory to find that he has succeeded 
in clearing up several doubtful points, although others 
still remain for his successors 

The yellow baboon, commonly known as babuin , 

he has identified with the Simla cynocephalus of Linnivus, 
and the species should consequently in future be known 
as Papio cynocephalus , If we understand him nghtly, 
he regards the Abyssinian thoth baboon (P thoth) as 
specifically inseparable from the former Here we may 
venture to refer to what is, in our opinion, the one fault 
of the work, namely, its excessive verbosity, whereby it is 
sometimes by no means easy to arrive at the author’s true 
meaning. A concise summary of conclusions at the end 
of each description, in which difficult questions are dis¬ 
cussed at great length, would have been of inestimable 
value. 

Several other emendations of current nomenclature 
occur in the course of the work, to a few of which special 
attention may be directed. For the wild cat of Egypt, 
commonly known as Pelts matuculala , the earlier name 
F. lybica (or, correctly, hbyca or hbica ) l is adopted, and 
it is important to notice that the so-called Kaffir cat of 
South Africa 13 regarded as nothing more than a local 
race of this species, under the name of F lybtca obscura 
It may be suggested, however, that if this species be, as is 
commonly supposed, the progenitor of the domesticated 
cat of Europe, its proper ULle is domeitua instead of 
libyca . That the use of a name originally applied 
to the domesticated representative of a species is not 
repugnant to the author and editor 15 proved by their 
employment of the name asinus instead of taemopus 
for the wild ass of this part of Africa Another change 
of more far-reaching import is the replacement of the 
name Dipus, in common use for the jerboas, by the 
earlier JaciiJus, this change likewise involving the sub- 
stitution of the family name JaculidtE for the familiar 
Dipodida:, Brief references may likewise be made to 
the replacement of the name Mali core tabernacult , 
hitherto universally used foi the Red Sea dugong, by 
H. kempnchi , 

In regard to the nomenclature of the Canids, we 
notice that the fennecs and foxes are separated from the 
typical genus as Vulpes, whereas in a paper on the 
African members of that group, contributed in 1898 by 
Mr, de Winton to the Zoological Society 1 s Proceedings^ 
both groups are classed as Canis. We presume this is 

1 In tha cbm of this species, the author adopts the incorrect spelling of ft 1 
original descrlber, whereas the Libyan striped polecat is termed Utonyx 
hbyca. 
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not a change of front on the part of the editor, but 
merely a desire not to interfere with the views of the 
original author. 

In an earlier part of this review, we have had occasion 
to mention that zoology is not a stationary science. An 
exemplification of this is afforded by the fact that even 
on its publication the work under consideration is in one 
small detail out of date, In the text, it is considered 
that no distinction can be drawn between the northern 
and southern representatives of the African aard-wolf 
(Proleles ert status) Mr Rothschild, in a recent issue of 
Novitates Zoological , has shown, however, that three 
local races of this curious animal are distinguishable, 
namely, the large and fully striped typical Cape form, 
the more sparsely striped Angola race and a Somali 
race, 

It may be added, in connection with taxonomy, thaL 
the author divides the bats into a much larger number of 
family groups than is the usual practice of naturalists, 
making the genus Noctiho the type of one family, 
Rhinopoina of a second and Molossus of a third. 

Regarding the work as a whole, it may be safely said 
that not only is it an excellent and exhaustive account of 
the mammals of the area of which it specially treats, 
but that it is also a most valuable contribution to the 
study of mammals in general, its value in the broader 
sense just referred to being partly due to the character 
of the woik itself and partly to the circumstance that 
Egypt forms a portion of the border-land between the 
Holarctic and Ethiopian regions, and thus presents a 
mixed fauna of more than ordinary interest It is a 
subject of congratulation to all concerned that the 
authorities in Egypt have taken great interest in, and have 
done all in their power to assist the work, which will 
long remain the standard authority on the subject, and 
forms, as already stated, a worthy and lasLing memorial 
of its learned and lamented author R. L 


THE TERPENES. 

The Chemistry of the Terpcnes. By F Heusler, Ph D. 

Translated by F. J Pond, M A, Fh.D Pp. xv + 457. 

(London J. and A Churchill, 1902.) Price 17J. net. 
HIS work stands out as a monument to specialisation 
A few years ago, the possibility of writing long 
memoirs upon anyone branch of chemisliy-especially 
organic chemistry—would have been out of the question, 
hut to-day we are bombarded right and left with mono¬ 
graphs upon this and that branch of chemical science. 
It is truly remarkable, considering th^ great array of 
books upon specialised subjects which are published in 
Germany, that publishers can be found willing to under¬ 
take the risk of bringing them out But as the writing 
and publishing of these works goes on with unabated 
vigour, evidently they must find a sufficient circle of 
readers to make them a profitable investment, both from 
the point of view of the author and publisher. One 
rather wonders how it is that very few books on specialised 
subjects, which can to any extent be called exhaustive, 
are published in England. If we desire to study any 
special branch of science, we are bound either to go 10 
the original publications or to consult foreign compilations 
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or translations of foreign works upon the subject. And 
again we may ask, Why is it that so many of the transla¬ 
tions hail, not from this side of the water, but from 
America? The only possible reply seems to be that the 
scientific Englishman is not fond of writing. 

The book under review, which has been translated by 
Dr. F J. Pond, assistant professor in the State College 
of Pennsylvania, is dedicated by its author to Prof 
Wallach. We are not surprised at this, because, owing 
tn the careful and splendid experimental work of Prof. 
Wallach, the chemistry of the terpenes has become 
-systematised and simplified (i.e. relatively simplified) in a 
manner which at one time seemed almost out of the 
question. 

The book commences with an introduction of twelve 
pages. Naturally, the study of the camphors or oxidised 
compounds of the terpenes could not be left out of any 
work which dealt with the terpenes. Dr. Heusler 
explains that 

11 Japan camphor, while closely allied to the terpenes, 
has such an extremely large number of derivatives that 
an exhaustive description of them would demand as 
large a space as the derivatives of all the remaining 
members of the terpene group taken together ” 

Therefore Dr. Heusler only mentions those which are 
most closely related to the members of the terpene group. 
But at the same time, it would have been both interesting 
and instructive if he had seen his way--perhaps in the 
form of an appendix—to give a summarised discussion of 
some of the controversial points under consideration in 
the camphor problem. As it is, he only gives flredl’s 
formula for camphor and passes over the others, as he 
considers that the present state of our knowledge \i 
scarcely sufficient to allow of criticism If we take down 
the British Association notes for 1900 and study Dr. 
Lapworth's very able report upon the camphor question, 
we see that it is possible to summarise shortly the 
camphor literature m a lucid and satisfactory manner 

Under the heading “ Hemiterpenes,” there is a short 
description of isoprene and some of its derivatives. The 
connection of such vegetable products as guttapercha 
and the terpenes is noteworthy, isoprene being of 
special interest, since when acted upon by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid it polymerises into a rubber-like sub¬ 
stance. On the other hand, isoprene, along with other 
substances, is produced when the vapour of turpentine is 
passed through a red-hot tube. 

We then come tn the study of the terpenes proper ; 
this portion of the book occupies nearly one hundred 
pages. Naturally, pinene, the chief ingredient of 
turpentine oil and the most widely distributed of the 
terpenes, is first studied. Under each terpene, the pre¬ 
paration and properties are first given, and then their 
behaviour towards oxidising agents and various 
reagents 

Following the terpenes, we come, on p. 133, to the study 
of the oxidised compounds ; this is divided into two parts, 
—(1) Substances which cannot be regarded as derivatives 
of the hydrocymenes, analogues of pinene, camphene 
and fenchene; (2) substances which may be regarded 
as derivatives of the hydrocymenes. Camphor, which 
falls under the first category, is first discussed, and here 
again Bredt’s formulae for camphor, camphoric aqd 
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camphoronic acid are given. The study of the olefinic 
members of the terpene series follows on p. 377 ; the first 
portion is devoted to the study of the hydrocarbons and 
the second part to the oxygenated compounds, such as 
linalool, geramol, the pleasant-smelling constituent of 
Turkish and German oil of rose and citronellol. The 
last twenty pages are devoted to the study of the sesqui- 
and poly-terpenes. 

Taking the book as a whole, it will be found to be a 
very interesting review of some of the most important 
work which has been earned out in connection with the 
chemistry of this very abstruse but exceedingly interesting 
branch of chemical science. At times there is a tendency 
to lapse into a 11 dictionary ,J style of writing, but it should 
be borne in mind that descriptive writing is of all writing 
the most difficult. The book should be of great value to 
all those who are engaged upon the study of the terpenes 
or of camphor, but when this work of 450 pages has been 
carefully studied, it will still be found necessary to consult 
the original literature. Fortunately, Dr Heusler has 
given fairly full references, and for this he cannot be too 
highly commended. 

The book can hardly be recommended to the general 
student, because he would be apt to lose himself in a 
maze of compounds a previous knowledge of which is 
taken for granted 

Dr. F J Pond has evidently taken great pains in 
translating the book, and he certainly deserves a word of 
thanks for his trouble F. MoLLWO PERKIN 


EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS . 

The Elements of Experimental Phonetics. By Edward 
Wheeler Scripture Pp. xvi + 627 ; 26 plates and 
348 illustrations (New York - C. Scribner^ Sons; 
London Edward Arnold, 1902.) 

HIS handsome volume is one of a series of books 
issued by a number of the professors and instruc¬ 
tors of Yale University in connection with the bicen¬ 
tennial anniversary of that institution It is an effort to 
collect and arrange the data at present available concern¬ 
ing the voice in song and speech, and it is enriched by 
an account of much valuable work done in the field of 
experimental phonetics by the author himself 

During the last decade, the science of phonetics has 
made rapid progress, more especially in France, Germany, 
America and Scandinavia , it has now a nomenclature 
and methods of its own, and it is cultivated with much 
earnestness and ability by many workers, some of whom 
are a singular combination of physicist physiologist 
and philologist. The scope Of the science is a study of 
the physical, physiological and psychical phenomena 
connected with language. It deals with the physical 
basis of the sounds of language, with the physiological 
mechanisms by which these sounds are produced, with 
the cerebral phenomena connected with the psychical 
processes that lie at the root of the nervous mechanisms 
by which ideas find expression in articul&Le sounds, and 
with the laws of emphasis and of rhythm. 

In this work, Dr. Scripture surveys the whole field. He 
first of all deals with the physical aspect of the subject 
in a series of sections 6n the curves of speech—that is 
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to say, with the sound and speech curves produced by 
the phonautograph, phonograph and gramophone, and by 
the observation of the movements of vibrating flames, 
discs and membranes. He also describes in great detail 
the harmonic analysis of such curves The next part of 
the work is devoted to the perception of speech, and 
here we And a full description of the ear, a discussion of 
the theories of hearing now so much debated, and, lastly, 
a detailed consideration of what may be termed the 
psychology of speech, such as the perception of speech 
elements, the nature of speech ideas, the laws of 
association, more especially the special associations of 
speech and the formation of such associations l)r 
Scripture rightly sees that the discussion of the nature of 
language must not be concerned only with the vibrations 
that constitute the sounds of words, or with the 
physiological mechanism of the articulating organs, but 
must take into account psychical phenomena associated 
therewith 

The following section deals with the production of 
speech, and here we find by far the most complete 
account that has yet been written of the action of the 
larynx and the movements of the longue and pharynx 
Most ingenious are the methods for determining tongue 
contacts, or the exact position of the tongue and soft 
palate in articulate speech. Here also the author treats 
of the tones of the vocal cavities in connection with the 
vexed question of the nature of vowels, and in general he 
supports the views of Prof Hermann, Last of all, we 
have a section on the factors of speech, in which Dr. 
benpture deals with vowels, consonants, melody, rhythm, 
accent, fitc There are three valuable appendices, the 
second of which, being studies of speech curves, shows 
magnified tracings taken by the author from gramophone 
records of certain admirable recitations These tracings 
are by far the best that have yet been obtained, and they 
are carefully analysed as to varying amplitude or intensity, 
pitch, and period or frequency. When one looks at the 
long series of waves representing the sounds of spoken 
words, as shown in these tracings, the ultimate analysis 
seems almost hopeless, and more sure progress would be 
made if an analysis were earned out of very simple 
monosyllabic sounds, such as “pat," “bat," “ cat," &c. 
Hr Scripture also gives a table of phonetic symbols, and 
there is an excellent index There are full biblio¬ 
graphical references to the works of all who have con¬ 
tributed to experimental phonetics, and the only name 
we miss is that of Dr Marage, of Paris, whose recent 
researches are of much interest and value were it only 
for the fact that he has succeeded in placing the theory 
of vowel tones in a concrete and simple form. 

It is not easy to find fault with such a work as we are 
considering, which, in the way of thoroughness and 
clearness of exposition, may take its place alongside 
the 11 Sensation<1 of Tone Jl of Helmholtz. An author 
must be allowed to work out his subject in his own way, 
and if we think certain parts, such as the description of 
the ear and of the larynx, and the phonetic discussion of 
sound fusion, might have been shortened, still Dr. 
Scripture may not be of the same opinion. We would 
also observe that in dealing with psychological pheno¬ 
mena (and the same fault may be found with some 
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physiologists as to the language they use in describing 
nervous phenomena) there is a tendency to make use oIt 
expressions which have a definite meaning in physics, 
but when applied to other phenomena ihey are words, 
mere words 'lhus, at the beginning of chapter x, on 
speech ideas, we have the following sentences — 

“ The current of thought in consciousness varies in its 
density from moment to moment The regions of less 
density may be used to divide off parts of greater 
density ; such portions of greater density aie what we 
usually term ‘ideas’or ‘thoughts' Each denser portion 
of the speech current in consciousness is an ‘auditory 
idea ’ or—as a matter oT speech— a ' phonetic unit 1J ’ 

The use of the words “density" and “current" are 
liable to misconception , at all events, it does not appear 
to ns that this mode of stating the case makes it any 
clearer. Altogether, however, this is a great book, and' 
we congratulate the author on its production 

John G McKi-nhkick 


OUR BOOK SHELF\ 

Notions fondamcntaUs dc Chtmie orgamquc Iiy Fror 
Ch Moureu Pp. 292 (Pans Gauthier-Villars, 1902 ) 
Price 7 50 francs. 

Thkkv is nothing calling for special remark in this 
little compendium of organic chemistry It belongs to 
a type of scientific literature with which we are thoroughly 
well acquainted in this country, and has been written 
for the use of elementary students as an introduction to 
this branch of the science The six chapters deal re¬ 
spectively with preliminary theoretical notions, hydro¬ 
carbons, oxygen containing compounds, nitrogenous 
compounds, org anomcLallic compounds and heterocyclic 
compounds This classification will be unfamiliar to 
English chemists, and although it may possess certain 
advantages, it necessarily results in the association of 
the most heterogeneous groups. With the exception of 
this arrangement, the work follows ihe usual course, and 
the subdivisions of the chapters bring out with sufficient 
clearness the family resemblances arising from similarity 
of chemical type Of course, the great difficulty which 
all writers of these short manuals have to contend with 
is the compression of such an enormous range of subjects 
into a limited number of pages without distorting the 
perspective view of each branch Every original worker 
—and M Moureu’s contributions to synthetical chemis¬ 
try entitle him to a prominent position in this capacity— 
has a tendency, often quite unconsciously, to give undue 
prominence to his own branch of the subject or his own 
particular theoretical views, and this is a real danger 
from which the elementary student cannot be too care¬ 
fully guarded No fault can, however, be found with the 
work from this point of view’, and the author has main¬ 
tained a fairly uniform balance throughout The short 
treatment of stereochemistry (12 pp) is particularly 
lucid so far as it goes, although the authoi only leaves 
himself half a page for the stereochemistry of nitrogen 
and sulphur On the whole, this manual, regarded as a 
descriptive treatise to be used in association with labor¬ 
atory work and lecture room attendance, may safely be 
commended to the class of students for whom it is 
written — 

“ Ouvrir 1 'espnt de l’dl&ve en l'mitiant graduellement 
au mecamsme des transformations de la mature et en lui 
prtfsenlant les grandes lignes de la Science avec le relief 
qui leur convient, le preparer ainsi h suivre avec fruit un 
Cours complet et ?t fatre un usage profitable des Traxtis 
proprement dits, tel a dte notre but, notre unique objeclif 
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cn dcrivant ce petit ouvrage, que nous considdrons com me 
one Introduction d Ntude dc la Chimie organ ique " 
(Preface) 

How refreshing must it seem to teachers in this 
country to meet with an elementary work on chemistry 
containing no reference to the 11 Syllabus” of any Board 
of Examinations. R. M. 

Ptnrosds Pictorial Annual, 1902-3. The Process Year¬ 
book. An Illustrated Review of the Graphic Arts 

Edited by William Gamble. Pp. xvi + 136 and 56 

(London * A W. Penrose and Co , Ltd., 1902.) 

The present issue of this very handsome and interesting 
year-book forms the eighth volume of this useful publi¬ 
cation. Year by year the progress made in process work 
is here recorded, and at each issue the high standard of 
excellence of this book is raised. The rapid strides 
made in three-colour work and its general application to 
technical and artistic subjects render the present volume 
of especial interest, and the editor has brought together 
numerous articles and reproductions which will give the 
reader, not only a good insight into the principle's in¬ 
volved, but a general idea of the excellence of the finished 
pictures 

As in former volumes, the engraver, printer, pub¬ 
lisher, &c. f have all apparently vied with each other to 
produce the best work ? and an examination of the book 
down to the most minute detail shows how completely 
each has succeeded in his task. Printed on 14 perfection 
quality art printing” paper, the type in the text, and the 
illustrations, appear at their best, and in each case useful 
details, such as description of the original process em¬ 
ployed, name of printer, &c., are added. The illustrations 
are representative of the application of process work to 
all types of subjects, from blocks for catalogue illus¬ 
trations, such as cut-glass objects, silver work, machinery, 
&c., to others as reproductions of oil paintings, land¬ 
scapes, portraits, birds’ eggs, &c. 

Although little has yet been said about Lhe text, the 
articles on the various topics will be found full of useful 
and interesting facts and experiences. The book will be 
found a valuable addition, not only to the library of the 
amateur or professional photographer or process worker, 
but to those who wish to choose between different pro¬ 
cesses as judged by the finished examples. As a simple 
picture book, it should have many admirers. 

The Zoological Record for 1901. Edited by D. Sharp, 

(London ; Zoological Society, 1902.) 

Year by year, this invaluable publication increases in 
bulk, the present volume being considerably thicker 
than the one for 1900, as the latter was larger than its 
predecessor. The task of the editor and his staff is 
indeed a prodigious one, and the marvel is how it is 
^completed year by year within the allotted time. That 
shortcomings must occur here and there is, as the editor 
admits, inevitable, but all concerned are to be congratu¬ 
lated that they are so few and far between, At the con- 1 
elusion of his preface, Or. Sharp suggests that before 
many years elapse the 11 Zoological Record’ 1 may come 
to an end, owing to its place being filled by the “ Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature v Unless, 
however, the latter undertaking progressed at a >more 
rapid pace than at present seems to be the case, 
naturalists will sadly ibiss the regular appearance Of the 
well-known russet volume shortly before Christmas, and 
it would be a thousand pities if the publication weir dis¬ 
continued before it became absolutely superfluous. 
Except a certain lack of uniformity between the different 
sections, to which we have called attention on a previous 
occasioiff the volume before us is so carefully edited|as 
to call |or nothing in the way of criticism. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ Tki Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Biology In Universities. 

In connection with an editorial article on university develop, 
ment at lhe beginning of your issue of January i, where you 
uote a pamphlet of mine called " A Survey of lhe Sciences/' 
rawn up for the information of Governors or ihe University of 
Birmingham, I have received a contribution 10 the subject Jrom 
Prof. Herdman, emphasising lhe separate inclusion of Biology 
in addition to Lhe specific sciences of Zoology and Botany, and 
especially emphasising its vital importance in the scientific study 
of Medicine. 

I would ask you, therefore, to print it as the opinion of a 
highly competent specialist. Oiivkr Lodge. 

In Nature of January r, p, 193, right-hand column, middle, 
between Archeology ana Botany, I should like to have 
seen .— 

Biology *—The fundamental science of medicine—which 
may, in fact, t>e regarded as applied experimental biology. 

It is, therefore, an essential part of the preliminary training of 
every medical student 

It is the central, or basal, area of the natural sciences, 
containing, as it does, the facts and principles which are common 
to, and undergo application and further elaboration in, the 
sciences zoology, botany, anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
bacteriology, amhropology, psychology and paleontology, 

It is (or should be), moreover, a subject of general culture, 
with many interesting applications to ordinary everyday life , 
and is of primary importance in philosophy both on account of 
its historic connection with the work of Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer and Huxley—biologico-philosophlc work the influence 
of which, not only upon science, but also upon many other de¬ 
partments of thought it is difficult to estimate—and also because 
of more recent developments in connection with heredity, re¬ 
production, See 

All this on the pure science or educational side. In its 
practical applications, biology has an enormous field before it 
in the future in connection with arts and industries, our food 
supplies, fisheries, drainage and the metabolism of the ocean 
—matters affecting the health of man and the prosperity of the 
country, 

Some of these points were referred to under zoology or 
botany, but there is so much ground common 10 these two 
sciences, and they are so interwoven both in matters of theory 
and in practical applications, Lhat it is desirable to recognise 
these relations under the heading biology. 

W. A. Herdman 

University College, Liverpool, January 2. 


Genius And the Struggle for Existence. 

If the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest mean 
anything at all, they surely mean that any quality which is 
useful to the individual, or race, will be preserved and increased 
Sir Oliver Lodge, however, in his " Survey of the Sciences," as 
reported in Najuak, January 1, says :— 

" The struggle for existence, though doubtless a stimulating 
training for the hardier and sturdy virtues, is not the right 
atmosphere for the delicate plant called genius.” 

But if genius is not evolved in the struggle for existence, then 
it is not an advantage. In the usual phraseology of natural 
selection, it is considered enough to say, "Such and such a 
quality, or organ, is useful, therefore it will be evolved in the 
struggle for existence,” 

If. then, Sir Oliver Lod^e is right, either (1) genius is not 
useful, or (2) useful qualities are not—necessarily—evolved in 
Lhe struggle for existence. 

And if genius is—which I take leave to doubt—the tender 
greenhouse plant represented bp Sir Oliver Lodge, is it worth 
while trying to preserve it in this—-more than—bracing environ¬ 
ment we call life ? So far as I can gather from the figures 
given, the education of one whose discoveries will be of 
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"incalculable value" involves the education on similar lines of 
9999 who will not be of any special value. 

13 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne G. W Buimav 


Your correspondent, like many other people, regards the 
struggle for existence, not only ap a fact, but as an ideal ; not 
only as a necessary mode of effecting improvements in low- 
grade organisms, but as a method which should indefinitely 
continue in unchecked and unaided action, in spite of the 
arrival on the scene of a comprehending and guiding intelligence, 
such as may be competent to replace it by methods more direct 
and rapid ; for instance, ihe methods of artificial selection and 
protection of the weak, which we have learnt how to begin to 
practice. 

He also presses his admiration for the siruggle-and survival 
method so far as to suppose that no properties and powers can 
be useful which arp not fostered by it. 

To me it seems that struggle and competition are more akin 
to those forces of nature which the human race does wisely to 
train and hold in check, as a maritime country might protect 
Its coasts from Ihe ravages of the sea, instead of sitting idle and 
assuming that nature alone, without the guiding hand of man, 
is perfect and unimprovable Surely it is a mistake to suppose 
that the fostering care which after long effort has been now 
manifestly introduced into the scheme useless and inoperative 
and subordinate to the forces which preceded it 

Oliver Lodge. 


A Pot of Basil. 

Mr. A. E. Shiwhy’s interesting article (p. 205) on Oumum 
vinde and its influence on mosquitoes recalled some observations 
that I made upon the papaw tree (Carica pupaia) in China 
My house, on the bank of ihe river at Whampoa, near Canton, 
was singularly free from mosquitoes, though the other houses on 
the same island were more or less infested with them A line 
of papaw-trees stretched between my house and the river I 
frequently watched these trees, yet 1 never saw a single insect 
alight on them, though flies and other insects seLlled in num¬ 
bers upon the bamboos and banana-plants not far away In 
fact, the papaw trees seemed lo keep insects at a distance and 
to act as a rampart guarding ihe hou.se from mosquitoes The 
probability of this suggestion was considerably strengthened by 
the increase in the number of mosquitoes entering the house after 
a Lyphoon had blown down two papaw-trees and thus made a gap 
in Ihe row, and by the still further increase when a second typhoon 
felled another of the trees I have questioned a number of 
persons living in the tropics, and one of them slated that he was 
familiar with the fact that papaw-trees repelled mosquitoes. 

That the papaw-tree possesses some curious properly—in 
addition to the notorious proteolytic action of its juice—is sug¬ 
gested by the widespread practice of hanging meat in its shade 
to render the meat tender. The custom is frequently regarded 
as a senseless one, but its wide distribution causes one to ask, 
Is it not possible lhat the papaw-tree should exhale a gaseous 
product whirh either repels meat destroying insects or exerts 
an antiseptic action nn putrefactive bacteria, or, finally, is a 
volatile ferment P The peculiar relation in regard to tempera¬ 
ture displayed by the proteolytic ferment of the papaw juice 
renders the last possibility less improbable than at first 
impression. Peri y Groom 

The Mismanagement of London University Library. 

Ih it impossible for the powers that be at London University 
to abolish the scandalous regulations concerning the library, 
and to render this library a means of culture instead of an almost 
unusable and unused collection of books? A umversuy 
library ought to be so managed that anyone wishing to bequeath 
books could put them 10 no better use than hy leaving them to 
the university ; but, as things are, it would scarcely be possible 
to more effectually waste books than by giving them lo London 
University. In ine first place—contrary to the practice of the 
learned societies and the subscription-libraries—no graduate is 
allowed to have bookB sent lo him by post, which regulation 
at once renders the library utterly useless to ihe great majority 
of graduate Secondly, an absolutely insane rule requires the 
return of all books by December 31 of each year, even though 
they may have been borrowed at Chiisimns and are required 
for study during the vacilion ' and allhough I interpret this 
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rule as applying only to non-members of Convocation, a con¬ 
trary interpretation has prevented me from obtaining books a 
fortnight ago Thirdly, although the University has now been 
located in its new home for two years, a persona] demand for 
books is met by the reply that, as 11 the books of the library have 
not yet been arranged, and the whole library is in a very dis¬ 
organised stale," the books either cannot be found at all or only 
after several davs* delay J The history of a recent attempt Lo 
obtain books from this library would move the careless to 
laughter and the studious to anger ; but I dare not trespass 
further on your space. F II Perry-Cos rt. 

Polperro, RS O , Cornwall, January 8. 


Recent Earthquakes in Guatemala. 

A few weeks ago, I returned from a journey of severe 
months’ duration through the western part of the republic of 
Guatemala, where I investigated, at the request of Lhe Govern¬ 
ment, the causes and effects of the recent earthquakes. The 
principal result' are the following — 

The first severe earthquake was reported to have occurred on 
January 16, 1902, at the south-west of Mexico, destrojing 
Chipalzingo, the capital of the State of Guerrero 

On January 18, 5 20 p m , a strong shock occurred on the 
Pacific side of Mexico and Guatemala, shaking down in the 
latter country the village of San Francisco Zapotulan (near 
Mazalenango), and destroying buildings and masonry work in 
several large plantations near this village and farther west in a 
dntnet south-rast of the town of San Marcos The shock 
came from the S.S W , and was reported from the whole Pacific 
coast of Guatemala and Soconusco, but I could not get in¬ 
formation how far inland it was perceived 

From lhat time on, a great many local ahocks were noted in 
the western part of Guatemala, especially in a district called 
Costa Cuca. 

At 8 25 p m , April 18, Lhe most severe earthquake occurred, 
being felt from Nicaragua to the cily of Mexico, over all 
Chiapas, the whole republic of Guatemala, British Honduras 
and a great part of Spanish Honduras. 

In my sketch (Nature, June 12, 1902), the region in which 
most destructive effects occurred must be extended more to the 
w^t, taking in north-eastern Soconusco. 

In Guatemala, the towns lhat suffered most were l,> Ucza ' 
tenango, San Juan CLtuncalco, San Pedro Sacatepequez, San 
Marcos and the PorL of Oco 9 Great was also the damage 
done in the numerous coffee plantations Enormous landslips 
dammed up rivers (Rio Naranjo and Rio Ixtacapa) and destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of coffee-trees The total loss of human 
life numbered 330 to J35, of which 129 were killed in Quezal 
tenango and forty nine in San Pedro Sacatepequez. 

The earthquake ladled more than fifty seconds and also came 
ftom the S S W This was clearly shown by the effects of the 
shock in the coast towns and in the coffee region r in ( v )uezal- 
lenango and San Marcos, there have been movements in many 
directions, but the initial one was also from S S W 

After April 18, a great number of smaller shocks of short 
duration and generally very restricted extension were observed, 
most of Lhem again in the Costa Cuca and neighboring dis¬ 
tricts, and on September 23 another larger earthquake shook 
the whole country again, but did little damage (in Quezal- 
Wnango a child was killed by a falling wall) I was then in 
Guatemala City, where the shock lasLed sixly-five seconds. The 
movement was again from S S W Reports about it came from 
the Peten, Belize, Salvador and Chiapas. 

The epicentrum of the great earthquakes of January 18, 
April 18 and September 23 must be situated out in Lhe Pacific 
Ocean , the cable which connects San Jos£ de Guatemala with 
the Mexican port Sahna Cruz was broken during October 

The local shocks (of which I noted a great many) between 
the large ones came from different directions Underground 
noises were frequenL. 

There had been wild reports about threatening eruptions nr 
the Fajumulco Volcuno (4210 m ), the highest in Central 
America. 1 ascended it in June and went Around Hat its base r 
but the volcano was quiet Great land and rock slides had 
altered it' slopes a little, especially to the Aouth and around the 
crater The hot springs at the town of Fajumulco were nearly 
in the same condition as when I had seen them in 1885. 

The people of the district were also much afraid of the volcand 
of Sinia Maria This volcano, 3768 m. high, is in Lts upper 
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part a nearly perfect truncated cone. All sign of a crater haa 
disappeared, the top being Bat. There li no noliee, nnt even 
tradition, about any eruption of the Santa Maria in pre- 
Columbian or historic time. 

Between this volcano and the town of Queealtenango, to the 
north-east, rises the volcano Cerro Quemada (burned mountain) 
to 3179 m., indicating a secondary fissure nearly at a right-angle 
to the primary volcanic fissure of Guatemala. The Cerro Que¬ 
mada has a very large crater, difficult to go over on account of 
the big lava-boulders filling its bottom No channel connecting 
with the interior of the earth is visible, but many solfataras ana 
fumsioles exist there; they did not show any sign of renewed 
activity. The Cerro Quemada had its last eruption at the begin¬ 
ning of last century 

The deep-cut and narrow valley of the River Samal& separates 
these two volcanoes, Cerro Quemada and Santa Maria, eastward 
from the old volcano Zuflil. In the bottom of this valley, there 
are, near the Indian town of Almolonga, hot springs (iheir water 
had been reduced in quantity after April 18), and farther down, 
below the town of Zuflil, a great many fumarolei send up hot 
■team, and some of them show sometimes geyser-like pheno¬ 
mena, throwing out at intervals plenty of hot water to a height 
of a few feet. During the rainy season (May to October), thebe 
fumaroles produce more steam, and there is also a marked in¬ 
crease of their activity from the forenoon maximum of barometric 
pressure to the afternoon minimum. 1 

To ihe north-west of the volcano Santa Maria rises the much 
more voluminous mountain mass of Siete Orejas (seven ears), 
3361 m. high. It is a very old volcano ; the upper part has dis¬ 
appeared and the disintegrating influences of water and air have 
carved out on its lop a number of rounded eminences; deep 
hnrrancos cut its sides. On its southern slope, towards the CosLa 
Cuca, exists a pretty large parasitic crater with a lake of about 
i km. diameter in it, called Chicab.il. It has not yet been 
mentioned anywhere before 

The southern slopes of Siete Orejas and Santa Maria are 
separated by the barranco of the River Ocosiio, which also 
separates the coffee districts of 11 Costa Cuca” and " Xoluitz ’* 
To the east of Xoluilz follows the district of" El Palmar.” The 
highest coffee plantations here were Helvetia, San Antonio and 
La Sabina (1150 m.), the last one aho a very popular bathing 
resort, with strong springs of mineral water (carbonic acid). 

The region from the Costa Cuca to El Palmar was the most 
famous coffee district of Guatemala. Its annual production was 
from 230,000 lo 300,000 quintals, and Us plantations were pro¬ 
vided with the best machinery and gave employment to about 
40,000 labourers 

A great part of this prosperous region has been nearly 
annihilated by a volcanic outburst at the south-west side of the 
volcano Sanla Maria 

Soon after midnight of October 24-25, terrific detonations 
announced the beginning of ihe volcanic activity (N N.W of 
El Palmar and at about 1800 m elevation above sea level) 
These explosions were heard so far as the capital of El Salvador, 
-over a great part of Chiapas and in the western part of Spanish 
Honduras. Here, nearGualan, I am about 150 km, in a straight 
line from the Santa Maria, but was awakened at 1 am. by 
the noise of explosions like cannon shooling at short distance 
Towards morning, the louder detonations were repeated at 
longer intervals, but between them a nearly constant low roar 
could be heard All noise ceased at about 1.30 p m., but began 
again at 6 p.m. and lasted until 11 30 pm. During the follow¬ 
ing three days, I heard detonations at different intervals. 

The new volcanic vent began pouring out an immense quantity 
of ashes, sand and pumice-stone The prevailing north and 
north-easterly winds spread the lighter material in a dense veil 
to the west and South-weat, producing so far as Tapachula in 
Soconusco darkness for more than forty-eight hours Ashes, sand 
and small stones fell in quantity over a large area, crushing 
houses, burying the vegetation, and a'great many people 
perished. In the town of Quez&Ilenango (24,000 inhabitants), 
allhough the quantity of ash falling was not very dangerous, 
people got nervous about the terrific roar and afraid about the 
strong sulphurous smell, and thousands left the place. A great 
exodus began from the whole affected district, although heavy 
rains which accompanied the eruptions had swollen tne rivers 
and destroyed every bridge. All the labourers, mostly Indians 
from ihe highland towns, ran away, but many perished under 
the falling ashes or were drowned in the rivers. TTie plan¬ 
tations nearest to the new Crater are covered by a layer of stones 
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and ashes 5 m. to 10 m. deep. Farther away, of course, leas 
material fell, but still the damage done is very great. This 
year’s coffee harvest there is completely lost (more than 200,000 
quintals), and it will be very difficult to get the labourers back 
again to begin work to save what can be saved still. 

Until a few days ago, it has been very difficult for me to get 
any exact information about this eruption. Dr. Carl Sapper, 
who arrived in Guatemala City on October 24, went afterwards lo 
Quesaltenango He writes me that he tried to get near the focus 
of eruptions, but the ashes and the sulphuretted hydrogen im¬ 
pregnating the air obliged him to turn back, and he could not 
get even a look at the new crater. In Lhe Indian town of San 
Martin Chileverde, fifty-six persons killed had been buried, but 
as many huts are still under the ashes, more corpses will be 
found later From some other places, he reports forty-eight lives 
lost, but ihe list ic very incomplete 

Dr. H Prowe writes me under date November 15 from Cho- 
coli : — “ The eruption is going on with frequent strong earth¬ 
quakes, but the quantity of ejected material is diminishing 
greatly The number of people who perished cannot be 
estimated yet, but more were killed now than by the earth- 
uake on April 18 The new volcanic cone can be seen from 
an Felipe. It has an elliptic crater three mileB by one mile (?) 
diameter.” 

For several years, the volcano Izalco, in El Salvador, the 
most active in Central America, had been very quiet After 
April 18, it began its eruption* again, sending also forth a 
lava stream towards South-east, which nearly filled up a barranco 
between the volcano and the town of Izalco. 

During last May, the volcano Momotombo, in Nicaragua, 
had a short eruption, now comes from the same country a 
report about Ihe volcano Masaya being active. Dr, Sapper, 
who will leave San Jos£ de Guatemala on December II for 
Panama and the West Indian Inlands, intends stopping at 
Nicaragua to investigate these eruptions 

Edwin Rockstroh 

Gualan, Guatemala, C.A., November 30, 1902 


PROF : LORENZ'S TREATMENT OF CON 
GENITAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIPS 

Wednesday, January 14, at the City Orthopedic 
Hospital, Prof. A Lorenz, of Vienna, demonstrated 
his 11 bloodless ” method of reduction of congenital dis¬ 
location of the hips. Before giving details of the de¬ 
monstration, it may be desirable to describe plainly the 
nature of the affection. 

Children are sometimes born with one or both hip- 
joints dislocated, the head of the thigh-bone being dis¬ 
placed either above and behind or above and in front of 
ils socket, and sometimes m other directions. The parts 
of the bones forming the joint may be perfectly, or 
almost perfectly, formed, but are more often defective in 
shape ; the head of the thigh-bone, instead of being a 
rounded projection, may be in the form of an irregular 
cone, and the neck of the bone, which should unite it to 
the shaft, may be shortened or absent The socket in 
which this head should work—it is a ball and socket 
joint—is generally more shallow than is natural, and is 
very frequently deficient at its margins, especially 
posteriorly and above Consequently, should it be 
possible to get the head back to its place, there is a 
great tendency to redisplacement. 

It has always been the aim of those surgeons who 
especially study such cases (orthopedic surgeons) to 
retard, or arrest, or correct the deformity. It is im¬ 
possible here to give the history of the surgery of this 
affection. It dates from the time of Hippocrates, but it 
was in the early part of the last century that surgeons, 
such as Dupuytren, Gurfnn and Pravez, described the 
affection scientifically and explained practical methods 
for treatin it. Pravez, jun , seems to have carried out 
treatment upon much the same lines as those now 
adopted by Lorenz, and several orthopaedic surgeons in 
this country have, since then, followed the same plan 
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with more or less success. Buckminster Brown in 
America, William Adams, Noble Smith and others in 
England, have published cases in which they have been 
successful, not only in reducing the deformity, but in 
producing a permanent cure. The chief difficulty has 
always been the retention of the head of the bone in its 
normal position after reduction, and, in some of the 
cases so reduced, a relapse is said to have occurred 
The less defective the joints, the better the prospect of 
success Noble Smith recorded in the British Medical 
Journal , November 6, 1897, the case of a girl, aged six, 
whose left leg was affected and was two inches short in 
walking, but which was brought down by extension to a 
normal position in about three months The patient 
was kept from bearing any weight on the affected limb 
for two years, and was then dismissed as cured. Three 
years later she was well, and walked perfectly, with so 
trifling a shortness of the limb that it was not noticeable 
Prof Lorenz has, it seems, perfected this method of 
treatment, In double displacement, when the children 
are not more lhan seven years of age, and in single 
displacement up to the age of nine, he effects immediate 
reduction Me forcibly tears ihe contracted adductor 
muscles (in which operation he effects the division by 
manipulating and chopping the muscle with his hand), 
he then flexes the thigh on the body in order 10 stretch 
or tear the posterior muscles, and he extends the leg* 
backwards in order to do the same to the anterior 
muscles By these means he so loosens the joint that, by 
manipulation with the thigh flexed and abducted, he 
rotates the head of the femur into the depression of the 
acetabulum He then forcibly abducts the limb in order 
to enlarge the anterior part of the capsule of the joint, 
and fixes the limb in this position This fixation is, 
perhaps, the most important part of his treatment, from 
the demonstration of which the few English surgeons' 
who had previously tried to follow out Dr Loienz's 
methods have learned much 

The tendency to redisplacement of the head of Ihe 
femur backwards and upwards is counteracted by the 
extreme abduction and outward extension of the thighs 
Thus the thigh, or thighs, are held out at right angles 
to ihe body to prevent displacement upwards, and they 
are held more backwards than forwards to prevent dis¬ 
placement of the heads of the femora backwards This 
position is maintained by plaster of Pans bandages 
encircling the pelvis and extending to just above the 
knees. In a few days, the child 15 allowed to walk in its 
enforced squatting position This she—most cases are 
girls—can do by supporting herself with a slick held by 
both hands in front, or she can be seated on a stool with 
castors and move herself about the floor Loren 7 has 
found it necessary to keep up this position for six 
months, then to bring down the thighs to a less angular 
position with regard to the body, so that the child can 
walk more easily, while, at the same time, the heads of 
the femora still press inwards and help 10 produce 
stability of the joint The whole treatment must last for 
two years, and this length of time has been found neces¬ 
sary by surgeons in the past In older patients, Lorenz 
advocates preparation by continued extension and, if 
necessary, by division of muscles, and in all cases ibis 
preparation is helpful. 

The word “bloodless" is applied to this treatment 
merely in comparison to the operation of opening the 
joint in order to replace the head of the bone. It does 
not indicate the slightest opposition to the use of the 
knife when such is desirable 

Whatever may be the view of the surgeons of general 
hospitals, there Seems to be no doubt among the leading 
orthopaedic surgeons, such as Mr. Robert Jones, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. Noble Smith and his colleagues at 
the City Qrihopiedic Hospital in London, that the treat¬ 
ment so ably advocated and perfected by Prof Lorenz 
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is, at the presenL moment, the most satisfactory means 
known for dealing with these deformities 

'[ he objections raised by these surgeons to the “ open ’* 
method are —(1) That it is a very severe operation and 
dangerous to life , (2) that the results often lead to 
ankylosis of the joints operated on One stiff joint may 
be sustained with comparative impunity, but if two stiff 
joints should occur, sad, indeed, is the condition of the 
patient, for walking is for ever after impossible 

The accidents which Prof Lorenz so outspokenly 
referred to as having happened to him in first trying his 
bloodless method are matters of the past, and he asserted 
that, with due care on the part of the surgeon, such 
accidents ought never to occur again 


THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 

HE increased interest which is now being taken in 
the diseases of warm climates was clearly shown 
at the medical congress held in Cairo last month. 
Egypt, the recognised home of epidemics in the past, is 
ihe victim of many plagues to-day which constitute it an 
excellent field for medical study , and the proceedings of 
the congress bore ample testimony to the scientific 
importance of the research work which is being diligently 
carried on in the valley of the Nile 

Out of a large mass of communications read before the 
meetings, we may select as worthy of special notice the 
papers on cholera, and the account of recent discoveries 
in connection with the Bilharzia and Ankylostomum 
parasites 

Ihe reports on the late outbreak of cholera showed 
what admirable results had attended the woik of the 
sanitary authorities The enlightened and up-to-date 
methods now employed by them in combating the 
epidemic stand out in strong contrast to the mis¬ 
directed efforts of iheir predecessors. Nowhere can we 
see more clearly the practical benefits which have been 
conferred nn mankind by modern progress in bacten 
oloyical science It is now incontestably established 
that cholera is spread by ihe infected water of the Nile 
and by the wells and drinking-fountains in the mosques 
to which the natives have common access, and the 
measures of the sanitary authorities are mainly directed 
.towards preserving the purity of drinking water as the 
best defence against epidemics A general opinion now 
prevails, founded on the latest reports, that internal 
supervision and hygienic measures are of moie value 
lhan quarantine regulations, which so often prove in¬ 
effective, and such measures are becoming increasingly 
I important on account of the growth of population and 
crowded condition of the big towns One great difficulty 
still remains—the problem of educating the natives up 
to the reforms which are being introduced for their 
benefit. Their ignorance of the elementary laws of 
health, combined wnh an innate indifference, sLill con¬ 
stitutes the main obstacle with which the authorities 
have to contend. At the same time, the recent epidemic 
would never have been dealt with so successfully if there 
had not been a growing enlightenment among the lower 
classes and a readiness to cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment in its work of sanitary reform 

The scientific importance of Prof Looss’s papers on 
Bilharzia and Ankylostomum, particularly for students 
of tropical diseases, can hardly be overestimated. The 
diseases produced by these parasitic worms work the 
most terrible havoc among the native population of 
Egypt, and attempts have been made for some time past 
to find out by what means these parasites enter the human 
system and lodge in the intestine. The story of Prof. 
Looss's remarkable discovery is of the greatest interest. 
While making some experiments in the cultivation of 
ankylostomum worms, he accidentally allowed a drop of 
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water containing a number of thege larvae to rest on his 
hand. In a few minutes, a slight irritation set in which 
attracted his attention, but on examining his hand under 
a lens he found that the larvae had disappeared. His 
conviction that they had forced their way through the 
skin into the subcutaneous tissues was confirmed at a 
later date, when he discovered that his intestine con¬ 
tained the ova of the parasite and that he had thus in¬ 
fected himself with ankylostomiasis. At the time, many 
persons were inclined to doubt his explanation of the 
occurrence, but he has since then made experiments 
with dogs and human beings, and in each case has been 
able to prove that the larvrc, entering the body by the 
skin, have worked their way into the intestine 

His study of the Bilharzia parasite has not yet reached 
the same stage of advancement, but although he cannot 
at present demonstrate the fact, he is convinced that the 
mode of infection is by the skin, as in the case of 
ankylostomum, and not by the mouth, as has been sup¬ 
posed. The negative evidence in support of this theory 
is that if the larvae of Bilharzia are brought even 
momentarily into contact with weak solutions containing 
acids they are at once killed, and this fact renders it 
impossible for them to pass the stomach if they are 
taken by the mouth. Positive evidence is still wanting, 
owing to the great danger involved. 

Prof. Looss has not felt justified in making experiments 
on human beings until a more perfect knowledge of the 
larvx is attained, and it is difficult to find animals with 
a skin resembling that of human beings for the purposes 
of experiment But from some partial successes he has 
had, he considers it only a matter of time before his con¬ 
tention will be established, namely, that healthy persons 
can become infected with bilharzia merely by dipping a 
band or foot into water containing larva; When we 
consider how much of their lime the natives spend in 
wading m the Nile and in the canals, the water of whid\ 
contains these parasites, we are at last within measur¬ 
able distance of accounting for the extraordinary preva¬ 
lence of the disease among them 


THE VACCINATION ACTS. 

'T'HERE seems good reason to hope that the legal 
obligation of parents to procure the primary 
vaccination of their children in infancy will be extended 
in the ensuing session of Parliament so as to include 
revaccination at about twelve years of age The widely 
representative and weighty deputation of the Imperial 
Vaccination League which interviewed the President of 
the Local Government Board last week made out a strong 
case for this and other amendments of the present law 
as to vaccination, and they had a most sympathetic 
reception from Mr. Long. He, of course, spoke only fot 
himself, and not [for, the Government as a whole, but 
being the head of the Board which has charge of the 
subject, and having evidently given it most careful con¬ 
sideration and arrived at pretty definite conclusions as 
to the main points requiring attention in a new Act, 
there seems every reasonable prospect that these con¬ 
clusions will be found embodied in a Bill and submitted 
to Parliament in lime for enactment before the session 
ends. It must be recollected that the question comes up 
this session in any case. The Act of 1898, which intro¬ 
duced domiciliary vaccination and the Conscience Clause, 
is only a temporary measure, ceasing to have effect after 
the end of the present year. There is no chance of its 
being allowed to drop so as to cause reversion to the old 
system, and very little chance of its simply being included 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. When they are 
at it, therefore, it is important that Government should 
deal with the matter with some degree of finality* The 
five years’ experiment has been most useful in furnishing 
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experience of the strong and weak points of the present 
law, so that the whole subject is ripe for legislative 
treatment The aim should be to achieve, as nearly as 
possible, German results by English methods, and the 
chief points requiring attention are obligatory revaccin- 
ation, the supply ofglycerinatcd calf lymph, the adoption 
of a standard of efficiency of vaccination, and the trans¬ 
ference of the administration of the Vaccination Acts 
from Boards of Guardians to public bodies better adapted 
for the work. 


REV DR H. IV, WATSON\ F R.S 


HTHE death, on January 11, of the Rev. H. W Watson, 
* Sc D., F.R.S., has removed from the scientific world 
a worker who did much to elucidate one of the most 
difficult applications of mathematical reasoning to mole¬ 
cular science 

Henry William Watson was born in London in 
February, 1827, being Lhe son of the late Thomas Wat¬ 
son, of the Royal Navy. At the age of nineteen, he 
gained Lhe first mathematical scholarship at King's 
College, London, and two years later obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1850 as second wrangler and Smith’s prize¬ 
man, Dr. Besant being senior wrangler. In 1851, he 
was elected fellow and assistant tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but on his marriage he was compelled by 
the then existing statutes to seek a livelihood elsewhere, 
and accordingly he obtained a mathematical mastership 
at the City of London School in 1854, and was appointed 
mathematical lecturer at King’s College, London, in 
1856 and assistant master at Harrow School in 1857. 
His work as a teacher ended after his appointment to 
the rectory of Berkeswell, near Coventry, where he resided 
until within a short time of his death He was elected 


Fellow of the Royal Society in 1881. 

A considerable proportion of Dr Watson's published 
work was written wiih the collaboration of Mr S. H 
Burbury, F R S Among these joint writings, we notice 
lhe treatise on generalised coordinates applied to the 
kinetics of a material system, published in 1879, the 
article 11 Molecule " in the ninth edition of the 11 Encyclo¬ 
pedia Bntannica" and the treatise on the mathematical 
theory of electricity and magnetism, of which the first 
volume (“Electrostatics") appeared in 1885 and the 
second in 1889. The appearance of the latter volume 
occurred at a somewhat critical period m the history of 
electromagnetism It was Dr Watson’s hope to clear 
up many of the obscure points in thededucLive reasoning 
on which Maxwell's theory of electromagnetism was 
based. The same task had been undertaken about the 
same time in Germany by Hertz, who had, however, 
sought to substantiate Lhe theory on experimental 
grounds, and his demonstrations of electric oscillations, 
followed up by the work of Fitzgerald and Lodge, 
diverted attention from the mathematical treatment of 
the subject. Dr. Watson, on the other hand, found in 
Lhe course of Lhe work that many points in Maxwell's 
theory could not be established by deductive reasoning 
alone, but he has given remarkably elegant treatments 
of many of the problems in which this difficulty does not 
occur. 

The books written by Dr.Watson alone include a treatise 
on geometry in Longmans' Text-books of Science Senes 
(1871), but his best-known work was the collection of 
propositions on the kinetic theory of gases, which for 
many years served as a text-book on this subject. While 
the second edition of 1894 was still in preparation, a con¬ 
troversy arose as to the validity of the Boltzmann-MaxweU 
law, and an apparent exception had been suggested in the 
case of a system of lop-sided spheres. Dr. Watson, by 
his investigation of the corresponding problem for circular 
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discs, did much to elucidate the error in the investigation 
in question, and to establish the result that if the dis¬ 
tribution of coordinates and momenta, which Gibbs now 
calls "canonical,” exists at any instant, it will exist at all 
future instants He also gave considerable attention to 
Boltzmann's minimum theorem, putting the proof into an 
elegant form, 

The theory of errors was a favourite study of Dr. 
Watson’s, and in February, 1891, he read an address 
before the Birmingham Philosophical Society on the 
subject. About the year 1894, he was appointed examiner 
in mathematics in the University of London, but before 
his term of office had expired, he was compelled to resign 
owing to a slight paralytic stroke Recently, owing to 
ill health, he gave up the rectory of Berkeswell, and 
migrated to Brighton not long before his death 

Dr. Watson was a representative of the old school of 
physicists who relied on mathematical reasoning alone, 
an extreme which would at the present day be as far on 
one side of the happy mean as the modern experi¬ 
mentalist who builds up mere tables of numerical results 
is on the other But his chief work was done at a tune 
when 11 natural philosophy" meant applied mathematics 
and not experimental electricity He was a valued friend 
to whom the present writer has on more Lhan one occa¬ 
sion been deeply indebted for help and assistance in 
difficulties. G H 


DR H E SCHUNC , F.R S. 

Y the death of Dr. Edi d Schunck, the world 
has suffered the I05' ^f one of that small band 
of men of fortune who h^/e devoted themselves to the 
study of science for it r wn sake. Edward Schunck was 
born in Manchestei on August 16, 1820, to which town 
his father, Martin Schunck, had a short tune previously 
removed from Malta to found the business of Schunck, 
Mylius and Co. This, which was one of the first firms 
of export merchants started in Lancashire, afterwards 
became Schunck, Souchay and Co., and as business 
increased they acquired a dye works in Rochdale. As 
Martin Schunck was anxious that his son should 
eventually undertake the management of this works, he 
sent him to study chemistry under Liebig at Giessen, 
and at Berlin under Rose and Magnus, but eventually, 
after some years’ trial, the son found that he did not care 
for the business, and decided to devote himself entirely 
to research work 

Schunck must, without doubt, be considered the most 
celebrated worker upon the natural colouring matters, 
for among these substances there is hardly one to which 
he has not contributed some fact of considerable 
importance His elaborate investigation of madder, 
commenced .in the 'forties and continued to 1894, 
constitutes an excellent example of the energy and 
patience which characterised him throughout the whole 
of his career. With our opportunities of to-day, it is not 
easy to appreciate fully the labour entailed by his early 
work in this direction, and though he was most anxious 
for some younger man to complete his investigation of 
the yellow substances contained in this plant, no one has 
yet attempted to face the difficulties of this subject. 

It is not possible in this short notice to attempt an 
account of tne numerous researches of his long and 
active career ; on the subject of madder, alizarine and 
various anlhraquinone derivatives,he published more than 
thirty papers, and his contributions to the chemistry of 
the lichens, indigo, cochineal and chlorophyll have been 
of the highest importance. His early predilection for 
the study of natural products remained with him to the 
last, and until quite recently he was engaged upon the 
investigation of the colouring matter which is present in 
the common blackberry. The difficulty of the many 
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subjects which he undertook and the elaborate care 
which he bestowed upon even the smallest operation 
account for the fact that he was less prolific than many 
of his contemporaries, but this, on the other hand, has 
added to the more permanent value of his researches. 
His dislike for slovenly or untidy work was characteristic 
of the man, and he frequently stated his inability to 
work in comfort should more than four glass vessels be 
upon the bench before him Shortly after his father's 
death, which occurred in 1872, he erected his private 
laboratory at Kersal , this, which is probably the finest 
in the kingdom, he bequeathed to the Owens Collec-e, 
Manchester 

He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, for some years 
president of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, a vice president of the Chemical Society, and, 
from 1896-7, president of the Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry, and in 1887, at the Manchester meeting, was 
president of the Chemical Section of the British Associ¬ 
ation. In 1898, he received the Dalton medal of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society , in 1899, 
the Davy medal of the Royal Society, and in 1900, the 
gold medal of the Society of Chemical Industry He 
married, in 1851, Judith, the daughter of John Drooke, of 
Stockport, who survives him, and of his eight children 
four are now living AGP 


NOTES 

Al L who are interested in scientific progress will welcome 
the suggestion that the lime h*a now fully arrived for obtaining 
a public portrait of Lord kayleigh, whose work and inlluenct 
have contributed greatly to the advancement of natural know¬ 
ledge. The eminence of Lord Rayleigh as a scientific discoverer 
renders such a form of commemoration most desirable, and his 
public services in many capacities, including that of chairman 
of the board of the National Physical Laboratory, supply 
additional reasons The proposition that steps should be taken 
to give effect to this project has already received the assent of 
a number of leaders in ihe scientific world, and Sir Andrew 
Noble, Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof Arthur Schuster have con¬ 
sented to act as joint treasurers for this purpose II is intended 
Lo dreulate a first formal list of subscribers after the end of 
January It is therefore desired that those who wish to par¬ 
ticipate will signify iheir intention to one of the treasurers, by 
name, at the address of the Royal Society A meeLing of sub¬ 
scribers will be called hereafter to decide upon the next steps 
to be taken 

The successful inauguration of wireless telegraphic com¬ 
munication between Lhe United Slates • and England was 
accomplished by Mr Marconi at the beginning of this week, 
which is less than a month after the first message was sent from 
Cape Breton, Canada, to this country The distance from the 
United States station at Cape Cod to Cornwall is about 3000 
Biles, end Is, therefore, greater than Lhat from Cape Breton 
fhe first message was sent from President Roosevelt to the King, 
and was dispatched by Mr Marconi himself The message 
read as follows: - ,L His Majesty King Edward VII , London 
Tn taking advantage of the wonderful triumph of scientific re¬ 
search and ingenuity which has been achieved in perfecting the 
system of wireless telegraphy, I extend on behalf of the 
American people the most cordial greetings and good wishes to 
you and all Lhe people of the British Empire. (Signed) 
Theodore Roosevelt.” Later in the day, Hu Majesty re¬ 
plied in the following terms —"To lhe President, White 
House, Waskjington. I thank you most sincerely for Lhe kind 
message which 1 have just received from you through Signor 
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Marcqni'g Transatlantic wireless telegraphy. I sincerely recipro' 
cate, in the name of the people of Lhe British Empire,' the 
cordial greetings and friendly sentiment expressed by you on 
behalf of the American nation, and I heartily wish you and your 
country every possible prosperity. (Signed) Edward R.' 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Marconi on this fresh success and 
hope that both the Transatlantic systems will soon be in con¬ 
tinuous and useful operation. 

As an example of the way in which wireless telegraphy can 
contribute to the pleasantness, if not to the safety, of travelling 
by sea, we may call attention to the chess match which took 
place between two Atlantic liners whilst both were at sea. The 
Lucanxa started a match by wireless telegraphy with the Min - 
twionkay but after a few moves the communication Was broken ; 
later, however, the Lucania got into communication with the 
Philadeiphias and a second game was started, which was played 
out to a finish; the game lasted for three hours, and ended 
in a victory for the Amencan team over lhe Ertghsh, The 
ships were about fifty miles apart during the playing of the 
game. 

ACCORDING to the Daily A/a#/, Mr. Mareom's system of 
wireless telegraphy is to be utilised to help forward Lhe through 
telegraphic communication from the Cape to Cairo. A definite 
scheme, it is slated, is to be prepared at once, and in the mean¬ 
time the African Transcontinental Telegraph Company will stop 
all further extensions from lhe south. Ac present, wires have 
been erected as far north bb Lake Tanganyika, and it is 
expected that the final link between Cairo and Fashoda will be 
open very soon. Wireless Lelegraphy, it la hoped, will enable 
some of the difficulties of the country north of Lake Tanganyika 
to be surmounted successfully. 

u 

Mr. Quintin Hogg, whose death we regret to record, was 
one of the few wealthy men in England who are sufficiently 
interested in educational work to devote their Lime and means 
to its advancement. He founded the Polytechnic Institution m 
Regent Street, London, in 1881, and is said to have spent about 
100,000/. upon his scheme, The place was designed for 2000 
members, but during the first winter the number reached 68oo, 
and there are now between 17,000 and 18,000 members and 
students of both sexes. For quite twenty years (says the 7 
Mr. Hogg devoted a large portion of his lime, and much of his 
wealth, to this institution, the object of which was to provide 
evening teaching, technical training, gymnastics, music and 
rational amusement to the young men and girls of the com¬ 
mercial class in central London. The success of the Polytechnic 
was immense, and it provided the model on which all the oLhers 
in London were formed in Later years No one can say hdW 
much Lhe Polytechnic cost him in actual money, but it is 
believed that 6000/. a year is a moderate estimate, up to the 
date when the institution (with those newly founded on the 
same model) began to receive grants of public money. Mr. 
Henry Cunynghame points out in the 7 inits that but for 
Mr. Hogg, London might still be without ns polytechnics 
It appears Lhat an Act passed in 1883 enabled the ChanLy 
Commissioners to schedule Lhe obsolete charities of the City of 
London and devote them to education, The Commissioners’ 
attention was called to the Regent Street Polytechnic, 11 and 
ultimately on this model there arose that group of polytechnics 
which accommodate In London over 30,000 boys, and stand 
like forts in the sea of London temptations to youthful dis¬ 
sipation, ignorance and idleness.” 

The article which Dr. A. R. Wallace contributes to Black 
and tVhiti of January 17, on his relations with Darwin In con¬ 
nection with the theory of natural selection, is a historical 
document of great scientific interest. Dr. Wallace was intro- 
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duced to Darwin in the insect-room of the British Museum in 
1854. While living in Borneo in 1854, Dr Wallace wrote a 
paper “On the Law which has Regulated the Introduction of 
new Species," which was published in jhe Annals of Natural 
History in the following year. Hearing Lhat Darwin was pre¬ 
paring some work on varieties and species, Dr Wallace sent 
him a copy of his paper and received a long letter in reply, but no 
hint was given by Darwin of his having arrived at the theory of 
natural selection. Darwin had, however, actually written 
out a sketch of his theory in 1842, and in 1844 this 
sketch was enlarged to 230 folio pages, giving a complete 
presentation of the arguments afterwards set forth m the 
" Origin of Species " Dr. Wallace arrived at the Idea of the 
survival of the fittest as the operating cause in evolution in 
1858, and immediately sent the outlines of this theory to- 
Darwin, who brought the communication before Sir C. Lyell 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, and urged lhat it should be printed at 
once. Upon their advice, however, he consented to let an 
extract from his sketch of 1B44 he presented to the 
Linnean Society wuh Dr. Wallace's paper on July i, 1858-. 
11 In conclusion," Dr. Wallace says, “ I would only wish to add 
Lhat my connection with Darwin and his great work has helped 
to secure for my own writings on Lhe same questions a full 
recognition by Lhe Pres>s and lhe public ; while my share in the 
origination and establishment of the theory of natural selection 
has usually been exaggerated The one great result which I 
claim for my paper of 1S58 is lhat it compelled Darwin to write 
and publish ms 1 Origin of Species 1 without further delay r 
The story reflecls great credit upon both Dr Wallace and 
Darwin, and many naturalists will be glad to read it. We con¬ 
gratulate Dr Wallace upon having presented the world with 
such an interesting record after attaining his eightieth birthday. 

The death is annouced of Prof Sirodot, correspondant of the 
section of botany of the Pans Academy of Sciences, and of Piof. 
Charles J Bell, professor of chemistry m the University of 
Minnesota 

Reuter’s agency reports that a sharp shock of earthquake 
of vertical direction and Lasting two seconds was experienced 
at Davos on Monday afternoon 

Prof J II. Long, of Northwestern University, has been 
elected president of the American Chemical Society, in succes¬ 
sion to Prof Ira Remsen 

The report of Lhe commiltee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to consider the question of forestry as regards Great 
Britain has been issued as a Blue-book, 

A Manchester telegram states (hat Dr Schunck’s bequest 
to Owens College, Manchester, does nol include an endowment 
of 40,000/ as reported. It 1a confined to his valuable labor¬ 
atory and laboratory buildings 

Prof Gustav Bischof, formerly professor of technical 
chemistry at Anderson’s College, Glasgow, died in London, on 
January 13, in his sixty-ninth year, He waa known as an. 
analytical chemist, principally in connection with water analysis* 

Mr. Thomas Sutton Timmis, of Allerton, near Liverpool, 
has vested in trustees a sum of 10,000/. to initiate systematic 
research into the origin and cure of cancer. The investigations- 
will be conducted at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary and the 
new laboratories of experimental medicine in University College, 
Liverpool. 

AGrntralNews telegram states that the tests or the new 
46-iuch gun, just mounted at Sandy Hook, took place on 
January 17 with complete success. Three shots were fired, one 
ejgih the full service charge 0^640 lb. of smokeless powder, said 
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to be the largest yet fired, and a projectile weighing 2400 lb 
The shot struck the sea three miles from shore. The gun will 
have a range of twenty miles. 

Tub Paris correspondent of the Times states that at a meet¬ 
ing of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences on January 
17, the Incorporation of the British Academy with the Inter¬ 
national Association of Academies was agreed to unanimously 
Lord Reay, the first president of the British Academy, who is 
a correspondent of the InsLUute, expressed his thanks for the 
decision 

We learn from Science that the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington has made a grant to the Marine Biological Labor¬ 
atory, and now has at its disposal twenty tables in the laboratory 
at Woods Hole, Mass , for the season of 1903. These tables 
are intended for the use of persons engaged in original research 
in biology, and carry with them the right to be furnished with 
the ordinary supplies and material of the laboratory. 

According to the Daily Afail t Mr Edward Baily, of Pen¬ 
zance, formerly of Mnnsfield, Notts, has presented to the Mans 
field Town Council, in trust for his native town as a nucleus of 
a museum, a large and valuable collection of natural history 
specimens and scientific apparatus, collected by him during the 
past twenty years 

The protection of the coasts from the inroads of the ^ea has 
become a matter of great importance in Norfolk and Suflolk. 
A meeting to consider what action should be taken was held at 
Norwich on Saturday last F many representatives of loeal Ixidies 
and public compinies being present SirSamuel iloare, M.P , 
wrote that he would like to see the Government appoint an 
experienced commissioner for Norfolk and Suffolk, or better 
Btill, one for each county, to report on the present encroach¬ 
ments, after some months’ work and experiments, and to have 
under him officers in charge of certain portions of the coast who 
should keep records of daily, weekly and monthly observations 
The following resolutions were adopted —(1) “That the inroads 
of the sea upon the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk have increased 
eo much as to become a national danger ; that the existing 
powers of the local authorities and the financial resources at 
present available are insufficient for ihe construction and main¬ 
tenance of adequate aorks of sea defence, and that the time has 
arrived when measures should be taken with the least possible 
delay to bring the subject, by petiLion or otherwise, to the 
notice of His Majesty's Government with the view of obtaining 
a Government inquiry, and some relief towards, or allowance hi 
respect of, the cost of maintenance of such protection works " 
(2) " That a committee be formed, consisting of the members 
appointed by each of the local authorities concerned, with power 
to add to Qieir number, together with their representatives in 
Parliament, to consider the best means for giving effect to the 
foregoing resolution, and, if considered advisable, to confer 
with other districts in the country similarly affected, and to 
report thereon to the respective local authorities, and that when ' 
necessary another conference be convened upon the subject.” 

A new system of telegraphic Lime-signals has been adopted 
by the U S. Naval Observatory, Washington, and has many, 
advantages over the method followed in this country Instead^ 
of sending one signal at noon, as Is done here for the noon 
signal from Greenwich, a series of signaH, beginning at five 
minute* before noon and ending at noon, is sent out from the 
Observatory. This series agrees with that in use on the Pacific 
coast, so that the same system is now employed throughout the 
United States. During the interval over which the time- 
signals extend, every tick of the transmitting clock is signalled 
electrically, except the twenty-ninth second of each minute, the 
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last five seconds of the first four minuLes and the last ten 
seconds of the last minute After this final break of ten seconds’ 
duration, the noon signal is given, The eleclnc connections of 
the transmitting clock at the Observatory emit certain sounds 
which can be easily distinguished by anyone listening to a 
sounder in a telegraph or telephone office. It is thus possible 
to recognise, by means of the breaks in the record, the middle 
and end of each minute, and especially the end of the minute 
which terminates at noon As the signal is seldom in error to 
an amount greater than one- or two tenths of a second, and 
electric transmission over a continuous wire Is practically 
instantaneous, the series of noon signals provide a convenient 
means of accurately regulating clocks to standard time through¬ 
out the United States The system is much to be preferred to 
that of sending a single signal at noon, as is done in this 
country for Greenwich lime 

During the greater part of the week ended January I7 r 
the British Isles were under the influence of an area of high 
barometric pressure, and experienced very cold northerly and 
easterly winds, the temperature being much below the average. 
The Weekly Weather Report just issued by the Meteorological 
Office states that the temperature was as much as io" below the 
normal in the midland counties, 9 0 in Scotland W and the 
western half of England, and between 8 U and 6 in other parts 
of the kingdom The highest of the maxima were recorded, 
as a general rule, towards the end of the period, and ranged 
from 5 <d j in the Channel Islands and 49° in Ireland S. to 40“ 
in Scotland E , England N E and the midland counties. 
At inland stations, Lhe daily maxima during the week were fre¬ 
quently below 32% and at Lairg on January 13 the highest read 
mg was no more than 20° The lowest of the minima were 
mostly recorded about the middle of Lhe week In Scotland 
N. (at Braemar on January 13), the screened thermometer regis¬ 
tered a minimum of i°, and on the following day, that at 
Lairg, Scotland N , fell to 6° Elsewhere, however, the 
minima ranged from iz J in England N W and - 13° in the: 
midland counties Lo 2o J in Ireland 5 and 26* in the Channel 
Islands. In the neighbourhood of London, the greatest cold 
during the present winter, 24° in ihe screen, occurred on the 
night of Thursday lo Friday, while at Greenwich the exposed 
thermometer on grass registered 12" On Silurday a suddeu 
Lhaw set in wiLh snow and rain, which frorc on touching the 
cold ground and formed a layer of ice known as silver thaw,, 
owing to which very many accidents occurred to pedestrians 

IN his presidential address to the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland, reported in Lhe Transactions, 
Mr. William Eoulis stated that several important changes had 
been made The number of members of council was increased, 
the class of students was placed on a more satisfactory basis and 
a class of associate members was formed The most important 
points for fmure improvement were, first, that a member of 
council should preside at students' meetings . secondly, that a 
research committee should be formed ; and, thirdly, that more 
and better accommodation should be provided for the Institution 
and especially its library. 

A ma 1 HBMATirAi. investigation of the theory of railway 
brakes is given by Prof A Sommerfeld in the Denkschnft of the 
Technical College at Aachen, published in connection with the 
DUsseldorf Exhibition. Prof Sommerfeld divides the action 
of the brake into three phases, the first characterised by pure 
rolling of the wheels on the rads, the second by a mixture of 
rolling and slipping, while in the third phase the wheels slip 
along the rails without rolling A consideration of the three 
phases leads to an explanation of the property that an increase' 
of brake pressure sometimes reduces the efficacy of the brakes 
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instead of increasing it. In the In.eitijation, account is taken 
of the dependency of the coefficient of friction on the velocity 
bawd upon experimental determinations. 

Some estimates of the stresses in the riveted attachments in 
■hips are given in the December number of the Transactions of 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland by 
Dr. J. Bruhn Taking ships of various dimensions, the author 
calculates the stresses at the gunwale amidships from the ordinary 
theory of bending, and the stresses in the rivets are obtained from 
the assumption that the stress is increased above that on the 
solid plate in proportion to the reduced sectional area I 3 y 
drawing curves showing the relation between the stresses so 
calculated and the lengths of the ships, it is shown how the 
stresses on the edge riveting are being rapidly increased by the 
increase in the size of vessels and also by the tendency to let 
full-formed vessels proceed to sea in light or comparatively light 
conditions, particularly when water ballast has been added 
Practically the only way of reducing the stresses is by increased 
rivet area. In some cases, this may be obtained by closing up 
the spacing of the rivets, but eventually, as the size of the ship 
increases, an additional row of rivets must be fitted 

An interesting report on the plasticity of clays is presented to 
the Bulletin dc la Sociltl d Encouragement for November 30, 
1902, by M D Zschokke. Of the various theories of plasticity, 
the author attaches much importance to that of A Rejto, 
according to which the peculiar properties of clay are due In the 
muD to the fact that the cohesion of its particles exceeds the 
Internal friction. A number of experiments are described in 
which the tenacity of various samples of clay was tested by 
submitting cylinders to longitudinal traction. One remarkable 
result of these experiments is that the elongation previous to 
rupture is greater when the traction is applied rapidly than when 

it is applied slowly. 
With rapid tractions, 
the diagrams ob¬ 
tained show that the 
separated i portions 
taper to sharp, al¬ 
most conical, points 
(Fig- 0, whereas with 
tractions applied 
gradually to the same 
samples of clay the 
breakage seems to 
lake place abruptly 
before the constric¬ 
tion at the middle of 
the bar has become 
great (Fig 2) This 
remarkable propnLy is the exact opposite of that met with 
in the majority of substances, such as metals The attempt 
to explain the phenomena has led M. Zschokke to a study 
of the microscopic structure of different samples of clay, in 
illustration of which several diagrams are given. Finally, the 
author defines plasticity as that properly of a body, possessing 
aj great a cohesion as possible, of undei going, under the action 
of external forces, very greet permanent deformations without 
the deformed body exhibiting any change in its cohesion rela¬ 
tively to the original body. Plasticity, it is pointed out, 
depends largely on the absorbing power of the clay and its 
attraction for the absorbed water, and the latter depends partly 
on the sue of the particles and partly on the physical or chemical 
affinity between these particles and the water 

The Annales dt Conservatoire AAronomiqu* of Moscow 
(vol, iv., second senes), which is published Under the direction 
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of Prof, W. Ceraski, contains some valuable contributions to 
astronomy, The volume opens wuh the reductions of the 
meridian observations made by M Modestow of stars in the 
zone 0° to + 4 0 declination, the object being to determine the 
positions of all stars down to magnitude 8 ThiS is followed by 
three contributions by M S Blakjo on the calculation of 
occultation of sLars by the moon, containing tables to facilitate 
reduction, observations of the Leonids in 1897, 1898 and 1899, 
and of the planet Mars in 1896-1897 (with plates) Prof 
Ceraski gives a valuable photometric s' udy of a certain number 
of stars in the constellation of Coma Berenices, and adds a 
process plate showing a portion of the region 

Mk H. A. Bryden contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
for January an article on the decline and fall of the South 
African elephant It appears that Lhe wild elephant has now 
practically ceased to exist south of the Cunene and Zambesi 
rivers. About Lhe year 1830, elephant hunting in Cape Colony 
was prohibited by the British Government Since that time, 
remaining herds have been carefully protected, and they still roam 
the dense mngleB of the Knysna Forest and the Addo Bu9h in 
large numbers. It is a curious illustration of what a little 
timely preservation will do for wild creatures that often within 
a few miles of Poit Elizabeth and Mitenhage there are strong 
troops of these animals, while one may travel elsewhere fifteen 
hundred miles up country and not succeed in finding a single 
wild elephant 

In his recent report on the trade of Wurtemberg for the year 
1901 and part of 1902, Dr. F. Rose, H M Consul at Stuttgart, 
refers to the heavy fall in the price of carbolic acid owing to the 
manufacture of tins substance by a synthetic process The 
commencement of the manufacture of synthetic carbolic acid in 
Germany was, the report points out, the direct result of the 
prohibition of the export of carbolic acid from the United 
Kingdom in January, 1900 In a former report, Dr. Rose, in 
the course of some remarks on the production of synthetic car¬ 
bolic acid, said that 11 the high prices for phenol, caused by the 
prohibition and Lhe low price of benzol in Germany, were 
instrumental in giving a great impetus to the endeavours of 
German chemists to discover a cheap working method of pre¬ 
paring phenol synthetically from benzol, and thus rendering 
Germany independent of the export from the United Kingdom. 
The danger to the British export trade of carbolic acid then 
foreshadowed has now become an actual fact " 

In a reprint of a pamphlet from the Humane Review en¬ 
titled 11 The Fate of the Fur-Seal,’* the author, Mr J Collinson, 
direcLs attention to the cruelties connected with the driving and 
slaughter of these animals on the Pribiloffs, as well as to the 
evils of pelagic sealing. 

A rRcen r fasciculus (No X310) of the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum is devoted Lo materials for a mono¬ 
graph of the North American insects of the order Thysanoptera. 
At the conclusion of the memoir, the author, Mr. W. E. Hinds, 
discusses the phytogeny of the different sections of the group. 

Wb have received a copy of a second lecture on “ Thorough¬ 
breds and their Grassland, 1 * by the Rev. E A. Woodruffe- 
Peacock, forming No 2 of the Rural Studies Series^ in whioh 
the nature of soils and the best kinds of grass with which to 
sow them are discussed. 

The American Naturalist for December contains an im¬ 
portant paper, by Prof, A. W. Grabau, on the morphology and 
growth of the gastropod shell, with especial reference to the 
protoconch, or embryo-shelL Attention is called to the fact 
that several of the modern limpet-like shells, such as Acmxa 
and Crepldula, have coiled protoconchs, whence it is inferred 
that this type of shell is probably not, as might at finjt sight 
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have been supposed, primitive. The subject is largely treated 
from the palaeontological aspect. 

Captain Barrett-Ha wilton has sent "us a copy of his 
paper, from the November number of ihe Zoologist, on the 
origin of sexual dimorphism and nuptial weapons and orna¬ 
ment. It is stated that the recent investigations into the life- 
history of the salmon, published by the Scotch Fishery Board, 
confirm the auLhor’s view as to the setting free of proteids and 
other compounds In the breeding salmon, and their transference 
to various parts of the body 

As is wsll known, the typhoid bacillus produces little or no 
town in artificial cultivations, and all attempts to obtain a 
typhoid antitoxin have hitherto proved failures Chantemesse, 
however, by growing the typhoid bacillus m a special culture 
medium prepared from spleen and bone marrow, claims to have 
obtained a toxin with which he has been able to immunise 
horses and to prepare a typhoid antitoxin. Of 179 cases treated 
with the latter, seven died, a case-mortality of only 37 per cent , 
whereas of 1192 cases treated during the same period on general 
principles,286 died, a case mortality of 19 3 per cent {La Presse 
M^dicale, December 24, 1902, p 1227). 

The function of the flagellated body of the malaria parasite 
was for a long time a disputed question In 1 89S, MacCallum 
found that in the Haltendium, a maDria-Iike parasite of birch, 
there were two varieties of the parasite, a granular and a non 
granular, and he observed that it was only the latter Lhat 
developed flagella lie had the good fortune to observe a 
flagellum from a non granular parasite enter and fuse with a 
granular one, and therefore concluded that the flagellum was a 
fertilising element It was suggested that the same would hold 
good for the malaria parasite, and MucCallum stated lhat he 
had actually observed this to be the case. Dr. Moore, of the 
University of Texas, announces Lhat he has been fortunate 
enough to observe the phenomenon in a case of .estivo-autumnal 
fever A hyaline or non-granular body was seen to be in active 
movement, and in a moment four active flagella were extruded 
One of these became separated and happened to come in 
contact with a granular body, and after several attempts entered 
into this and became fused with it {Johns Hopkins Hasp Bull,, 
October, 1902, p 235). 

Foi lowing closely upon the revised list of herbaceous 
plants which was issued laU June, a welcome addition to the 
literature originating from the Royal Bjtanic Gardens, Kew, is 
furnished by a new edition of the “ Hand List of Trees and 
Shrubs Grown in the Arboretum " This does not include Ihft 
Conifers, which are undergoing revision Previoudy produced 
in two parts, the present list includes in the single volume the 
monocotyledons and all the dicotyledons to the number of about 
four thousand five hundred. 

The second*- fasciculus of the supplement to the '• Index 
Kewensis” has been presented by M T Durand and Mr. B 
Daydon Jackson, having been published, like the first, at 
Brussels, Included are genera from Cymbidium to Iriha, 
cither new genera or those to which new Bpecies or synonyms 
were added during the decade commencing with the year 1886, 
Cypripedium and Dendrobmm are considerably enlarged, chiefly 
°HNpg> to the enumeration of new hybrids , the additions to 
Hieraclum are principally European, which is accounted for by 
the feet that during the era many investigators, notably Hanbury 
in Britain, were working out the variations of this polymorphic 
genus throughout the continent. 

The development of a somewhat rare Gisteromycete is 
described by Mr. J R. Johnston under the name of Caulo- 
glossum trait sversarium, A central columella runs throughout, 
the gleba contains chambers which are lined with bisidia, and 
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the periderm is very thin and ruptures irregularly, exposing the 
glebal folds Cauloglossum may be regarded as a synonym for 
Podaxon, hence the author proposes the name Rhopalogaster 
and favours affinity with the Ilysterangiacex* The paper 
appears in the Proceedings of Lhe American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, from which source comes also a fifth list of new 
species of Laboulbemacea;, with diagnoses contributed b> Prof 
Roland Thaxter These are forms which were found growing 
on lhe bodies or appendages of insects 

One of the last reports issued by the Weather Bureau in 
Manila describes "the seismic and volcanic centres of the 
Philippine Archipelago ” The author of this report, M Sad- 
dera Masu, S J , divides the Archipelago into four districts or 
sections, and for each of these gives, in chronological order with 
short descriptions, lists of large earthquakes and volcanic erup 
lions. In looking over these records, the earliest of which 
refers tu the year 1599, it is interesting In note the instances in 
which these two phenomena have agreed in time The relative 
frequency of earthquakes in the Archipelago is shown by a 
coloured map, by tables and by curves Since 1SS0, maxima 
otcurred in 1881 and 1S97, with a minimum in 1886 The 
distribution of earthquakes m the rainy season (fune to October), 
the dry cold season (November to February) and the dry hot 
season (March to May) are in the ratios 100.73 5 J* Other 
Lablcs and diagrams refer to distribution of shocks according to 
years, months and hours, but it cannot be said that they show 
any marked periodicities. 

Mlssrs, A E. Sialky and Co (35 Aideimanbury, EC.) 
have sent us a small pamphlet entitled " Mahomet and the 
Mountain, a Modern Miracle,” which they have just published 
The text is devoted to the elucidation of many points connected 
with the use of the telephotographic lens, and should be found 
serviceable to those who are commencing the use of this form 
of lens Several typical illustrations are inserted Those who 
wish to read this booklet can obtain one from the publishers 
post free on application 

TliK twentieth volume of the Geographical Journal , contain¬ 
ing the monthly issues from July to December, 1902, is now 
available It commences with the address delivered by the 
president, Sir Clements Markham, F R S , to the Royal 
Geographical Society at the anniversary meeting In addition 
tp numerous other articles of interest, the volume contains a 
summary of the results of his latest journey in Central Asia by 
Dr. Sven Hedin , contributions by Mr Ellsworth Huntington, 
on a ]ourneythrough the great canon of the Euphrates River; 
by Mr. Oscar Neumann, on an expedition from the Somali 
coast through southern Ethiopia; and by Ur M A. Stein, on 
a journey of geogiaphical and archaeological exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan Interesting particulars are also to be 
found concerning the departure of the Aformng in search of the 
Discovery in connection with the National Antarctic expedition. 
The liberal supply of illustrations, charts and maps make with 
the papers an instructive and interesting record of geographical 
work 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Bmturong [Aniichs buiturong) from the 
Malay Peninsula, presented by Mr M A Hawes , an Indian 
Crow (Corvus splendtns) from India, presented by Mr. D 
Asbury ; an American Golden Plover ( Charadnus amencanui), 
captured at sea, presented by Mr. G Carnck , a Blackbird, 
var {Turdus merula), a Long Thrush ( Turdus musicus) British, 
presented by Miss Alice Ellis ; a Coquerei’a Mouse Lemur 
(1 Chirogaleus loquerelt) fiom Madagascar, six Himalayan 
Monauls ( Lophophorus impeyanus ) from the Himalayas, two 
Brush Turkejs ( Talegalla lathami) from Australia, three South 
Island Robins {Mira albiftons) from New Zealand, deposited. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

New Comet 1903 a (Giacobini).— A telegram from the 
Kiel Ccnlialstelle states that M. Giacobini, observing at Nice, 
has discovered another new comet, the position of which at 
6h. zSm, 9 (Nice M.T-) on January 19 was as follows .— 

R A = 22h, 57m, 48s, 

Dec. = + 2° 16' 24" 

that i% between the stars 0 and 2 Fiscium, about one-Lhird the 
distance from 0 

The daily movements in R.A. and Dec are +- 17' (arc) and 
- 12' respectively. 

COMET 1902 d .—No 3838 of the Aslronotnische Nachruhttn 
contains several setB of observations of ibis comet, and jhe 
elements and ephemeris given below The latter have been 
Calculated by Herr F Ristenpart from the means of three 
observations made on December 3, three observations made on 
December 11 and of two observations made on December 23, 
all of them having been made by different observers i— 

T = 1903 March 2S'3278s M T Berlin. 

- = 6 33 4fj-iJ 

a - 117 47 3 \ 1903 0 

1 = 43 51 21 ) 

log q — O a 4402$O 

Ephemens 1 2h M T Berlin 
Diia a 1903 o S 1903 0 lufl A 

h m a m , * 

Jan, aa 6 47 20 87 +10 37 21 8 

24 6 46 3 56 4 - 11 17 30 7 o 2791 

26 . 6 44 49 64 , +11 57 47 6 

28 6433945 +1238 73 02816 

3° 6 4* 33 ‘ 4 -* , +13 18 24 3 

Feb l . 6 41 31 88 4-13 58 33-9 s 0-2852 

The Rei ation between Facul^e anfj Prominences.— 
In No. II, vnl xxxi., of the Memorte della Socteta degh Spettre- 
scoputi Italian!, Signor Mascan submits a large number Of 
arguments and data in order to show that there is no real con¬ 
nection between the solar hydrogen prominences and faculs, 
but that where faculty are attended by other outbursts, these 
outburst! are of the eruptive prominence type. 

For instance, in 1895, the prominences had a maximum 
frequency at +30" 10 +40° and - 2o n to - 30° (heliographic 
latitudes), and strong minima at ±6o a to +90“ respectively, 
whilst the groups of facul.x showed an almost symmetrical 
arrangement with regard to the solar equator, having only slight 
maxima of frequency at +10" to 4-20° and + 70° to ±8o°, the 
same relations held during 1896, and many similar cases are 
quoted by 'he writer for other years 

Again, out of two hundred and ninety-six groups of faculte 
observed in 1900, only fourteen were coincident with ordinary 
prominences, whilst ninety-nine coincided with eruptive 
prominences having bases of small extent 

Signor Mascari therefore arrives at the conclusion that the 
hydrogen prominences, such as are commonly observed on the 
sun's limb, and faculx are two distinct and completely inde¬ 
pendent phenomena 

Sl'EC TROGRAPHIC DETERMINATION OK THE ROTATION 
Period of Jukiter.— Two excellent spectrograms of Jupiter, 
obtained by Mr V M. Slipher, of the Lowell Observatory, 
Flagstaff, Mexico, are reproduced in No 101 of Popular 
Astronomy. No I was taken in such a position that the dis¬ 
persion wan parallel to the equatorial diameter of the planet, 
whilst in No. 2 the dispersion was parallel to the polar 
diameter 

No 1 shows a very distinct displacement or inclination of the 
lines in the planet's spectrum as compared with the lines indie 
lunar spectrum, which was photographed as a comparison 
spectrum on both sides of it. In No. a, this displacement was 
non existent* Measurements of the displacement in spectrogram 
No. 1 were made, and, on applying Doppler's principle to them, 
values for the rotation period which are well in accordance with 
the accepted values were obtained. 

The Photography of Stellar Regions,—Id a paper 
lecently communicated to the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Herr 
Egon von Oppolzer discusses the question as to how the greatest 
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number of star images may be obtained when photographing 
stellaT regions 

He points out that in an objective uncorrected for curvature 
of the focal surface, this surface is a sphere having Its centre in 
the centre of the objective, and it will only be on the intersection 
curve (a circle) of this sphere and the photographic plate that 
the star Images will be in focus, and therefore it will only be on 
this curve that images of the fainter stars will be obtained 
The further from the curve the star image happens to fall, the 
greater will have to be the magnitude ol the star in order that 
its image may be photographed 

Herr Oppolzer then establishes a relation connecting the 
distance of a star image from this focal circle, the radius of the 
focal circle and the focal length of the objective, and finally 
arrives at the conclusion that the formula B„ = L2/i6/( where L = 
the length of the side of the square plate and f = the focal 
length of the objective) gives the best distance ( 5 „) that the plate 
must be pushed in from the axial focus in older that the maxi¬ 
mum number of stars may be photographed Applying this- 
formula to the Potsdam aslrographic refractor, we find that the 
plate should have been pushed mO‘47 mm , whereas we see, 
from the Potsdam plates for the 11 Carte Celeste, 11 that it was 
only pushed in 013 mm., and Herr Oppolzer deduces from 
this that an unnecessary loss, amounting to as much as 6 per 
cent , has occurred in the number of stars photographed 
(Asirophysical Journal, No 5, vol. xvi ) 


THE FORMATION OF PEARLS} 


T) Y far the greater number of recent writers on pearls, whether 
u scientific or otherwise, when discussing the cause of pearl- 
formation, have contented Lhemselves with recapitulating what 
has already been written on the subject, without attempting to 
verify or refute the various hypotheses that have been pro- 

f iounded. The question is one which has called forth specu- 
alive theories since the earliest Limes of which we have any 
records , but, with the exception of the brilliant researches of 
Flllppi and a few of his contemporaries, theory has prevailed to 
Lhe almost complete exclusion of practical investigation. 

In a recent paper, 1 based upon an examination of large 
quantities of material comprising a number of the pearl-pro¬ 
ducing species of mollusca, I have tried to place our knowledge 
of the matter upon a more satisfactory basis 

By observations upon pearl-bearing examples of the common 
mussel, Mytilus eduhs (which were confirmed in the case of all 
other species examined), I proved Lhnt the formation of the 
pearl takes place in exactly the same way as thaL of the shell, 
except that a true pearl is laid down in a closed sac of the shell- 
secreting epithelium, embedded in the subepideimal tissue of 
the mantle and completely cut off from the outer epithelium 
itself Inside this spherical epithelial sac, Lhe shell substance is 
laid down in the concentric layers that are so characteristic of 
the pearls, instead of in the parallel lamellre which are found in 
the Bhell itself Such a sac, with its contained pearl, may be 
compared to a human atheroma cyst 

1 his makes it necessary for us to draw a sharp distinction 
between pearls proper and blisters or pearly excrescenoes of lhe 
shell lining, which are secreted by the outer (shell-loiming) 
mantle epithelium, to cover over foreign bodies that have in¬ 
truded themselves between the mantle and the shell or to 
repair the damages done by shell-boring dormciliaries. M Con¬ 
cretions 11 are, again, distinguished from pearls as calcosphoeritic 
bodies which have not a cuticular origin from an epithelium, 
but seem to arise by free crystallisation in the mantle or other 
tissues. The lerm 11 attached pearl 11 should be applied only to 
pearls which have become secondarily fused to Lhe shell by 
absorption of the intervening tissues. 

From the facts of pearl-formation, it is easy to understand 
why the pearl presents Lhe special characters of the par¬ 
ticular species of shell from which it is taken, and also why, in 
the same mollusc, the characters of the pearls produced are 
determined by the part of the mantle In which they are formed 
Thus, pearls formed in the extreme mantle margin are composed 
mainly of periostracum, e,g. the leathery pearls of Modiola 
modiolus, while those which occur in the part of the mantle 
concerned in depositing the prismatic substance are made up of 


1 11 On the Origin of Pearls " By Dr H Lyster Jamascn {Proceeding* of 
the Zoological Society of London, 1900, vol 1 , pp. 140-166, pi xlv^xvli.). 
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concentric layers of rod-like prisms, as in the brown or " black” 
pearU of the Scotch river mussel, Margaritana wiargaritifera \ 
<Fie- 1). 

By far the greater part of the mantle epithelium deposits ihe 
nacre, and pearls which arise in this part of the mantle are the 
typical nacreous ones, to which the great majority of the 
marketable gems belong. Even the uncalcified substance of 
the hinge ligament of the shell maybe represented in the pearl; 
for example, in the great Australian mother-of-pearl oysterj 
Marganhfera maxima , Jameson, black leathery pearls are 
-sometimes found in the dorsal body-wall 

I next proceeded to investigate the origin of ihe sac in 
which the pearl arises, and also the nature and origin of the 
■"nucleus 11 which is so often to be found in the centre of the 
pearl. In a great many molluscB, among which were several 
of the pearl-oysters proper, Ihe remains of tremalodes were 
found to form the nuclei, a discovery which confirmed the 
-observations of Filippi, Muluus and others In one or tyio 
cases, however, other parasites played the same part. By con¬ 
fining my attention to the common mussel, I proved (hat the 
epithelial sac, which is all-important for pearl formation, is first 
formed around the live Iremalode which enters upon a resting 
-stage in the tissues of Mytilus A similar sac, surrounding a 
trematode, was found in an example of the Ceylon pearl- 
oyster, Marganti/era vulgaris, Schumacher, which I ex¬ 
amined. For the formation of the pearl, it is not necessary for 
the trematode to persist as nucleus, for it often happens that 
it migrates out of the sac ; but the sac, caused primarily by the 


parasite dies in this sac, a pearl is formed around its remains, 
or, if it migrates to another part of the tissues, a pearl may be 
developed in the empty sac 

Although it was found impossible to secure live uninfected 
material of the fina host for experiment, it is almost certain that 
the adult stage of the parasite is Dtsioma [Lem ithodendnum) 
sontalertac, Lev , a worm which occurs in the intestine of the 
eider duck, Somatena molhsuma , and the black duck or scoter, 
Otdemta nigra Both these birds feed almost exclusively on 
mussels A number of scoters caught or shot in the immediate 
vicinity of the fiilliers pearl beds were found swarming with 
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Fkj 2 —The Pearl b-anng Mussel beds at Picl, in the Uarrow Channel 


this worm Indeed, one example of the worm, in an immature 
condition, quite indistinguishable from the resting stage which 
nccurs in Mytilus, was taken from the intestine of a scoter 
Our knowledge of the life-histones of other trematodes, or 
'‘flukes” as they are popularly called, enables us to fill in the 
hle-history of this parasite with considerable detail The worfn 
reaches maturity in the intestine of the scoter and cider, and 
ihe eggs pass out with the f.cces These eggs, or possibly 
“ Miracidium 11 larvx derived from them, enter Tapes or the 
cockle and there give use to sporocyils, in which the young flukes 


Fir 1 —Section ground from a brown Scotch River Pearl, stiuwing it lo 

be composed of the Prismatic Substance, X a5. I 

specific stimulation of the parasite, is essential to pearl produc- j 
tion. In Modiola modiolus , and probably in some other forms, | 
similar sacs are formed around Sporozoa. I 

The next subject to be investigated was Lhe origin and life- j 
history of the parasite that causes the pearl-sac The common ( 
mussel was found to be the most convenient species on which to j 
study this, and the pearl-bearing mussel-beds of Billiers, in , 
Brittany, and Piel, in the Barrow' Channel, were selected as | 
suitable sites In which to begin the observations (Fig 2) 1 

The parasite, like most trematodes, passes through a regular j 
cycle of three hosts, two of which are invertebrates and the third j 
a vertebrate It arises in sporocysts in the “ tapestry shell,” | 
Tafts d 4 iussaius r and the cockle, Cardtum edult , the former I 
itttifg as first host at Billiers, Ihe latter at Piel, where Tapes 
does not occur. The young tailless Cercanx nr trematode larvx 
leave the mother sporocysts in the first host and migrate into the | 
mussel. 

The transmission or the parasites from Tapes to Mytilus was 1 
proved experimentally in a tank at the Brighton Aquarium. In j 1 
the mussel, the parasite enters into a resting stage, in the sub- 1 
epidermal connective tissue, and gives rise to the epidermal sac 1 
or "epithelioma” in which the pearl arises (Fig, 3). If the ! 
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fir, 3 —Diagrammatic neciion of part of the nhcll and mantle of Mytilus, 
showing a trematode in its sac, a pearl in b similar sue and a secondarily 
attached pearl , « , n.-u.reoui substance of the shell , tf> exf , external 
mu re-^ecreting epithelium of the mantle , c t , connective tissue , j , sac 
containing live trematode . s , sac containing pearl , nu , nucleus of 
pearl, note also the *ac of \n "attached pearl, which hns bee ime 
continuous wnh the external epithelium of the mantle , n a / nucleus 
of the at I ached pearl..'/ ml, internal ciliated epithelium of mantle, 
which lines the branchial cavity 

or CcrcariEE are formed These larvae, unlike typical Cercanx, 
are tailless, and when they escape from Tapes reach the mussel 
chiefly by drifting with the tidal currents. On entering the 
mussel, they pierce lhe body wall and settle down in the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues, in which they become surrounded by the 
pearl-sacs. If the mussel lives long enough, pearls will be 
formed in these sacs If, on the other hand, a mussel contain¬ 
ing these resting Cercana: is eaten by an eider duck or scoter, 
the Cercariae develop into the mature worms, which produce 
eggs, and the life cycle is repeated. 

As an economic result of these investigations, it would seem 
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that the artificial production of marketable pearls in Large 
quantities should present no great difficulties, If the conditions 
essential to pearl production in the particular eases be intelli¬ 
gently investigated. The fact that trematodes have been 
ascertained to be at least one cause of pearl formation in several 
of the molluscs that produce the marketable gems gives us 
every reason to hope that, by learning the life-histories of these 
parasites, we may be able to infect any number of pearl-oysters 
or pearl-mussels to anv desired exten’, without any operation 
on the individual molluscs, by simply placing them in the 
proper surroundings, in company with infected examples of the 
first host Once infected, the molluscs could be bedded out on 
suitable grounds, and left to care for themselves, until the 
pearls formed in them were of marketable size* 

These observations show the futility of the proposal that has 
so often been made, vis, that young pearl-oysters should be 
transferred from their native grounds to more accessible in¬ 
shore waters, as it must obviously be the first object of the 
‘'scientific expert, before laying down the beds of young pearl- 
oysters, to assure himself either that they are already infected 
or that the conditions essential to speedy infection are present 
on the grounds to which the oysters mre to be transplanted. 

H. Lystbr Jameson. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF GLACIERS . 

E study of the movements of glaciers is, we are glad to 
Bay r being steadily pursued, judging from the two reports 
which are to hand. The first is a publication of the Inter¬ 
national Commission on Glaciers, and is the sevemh report 
(1901) prepared by Dr, Fmsterwalder and M. E. Muret 
(extract from Archives des Sciences physiques et naturclles, t 
xiv., 1902) The report is divided into five parts, dealing with 
observations made in the Alps of Central Europe, Scandinavia, 
Spitsbergen and Greenland, Russia and, lastly, the United 
Slates In each case, a brief summary is given of the results of 
the 1891 observations published during the past year, and most 
of these show that, on the whole, the glaciers have decreased i*n 
length. 

The second publication contains, not only a report on life 
variations of French glaciers from 1900 to 1901, presented to 
the French Commission by M W Kilian, but a review of 
glaciology, by M Charles Rabot (extract from the Annuaire du 
Club Alpin Fran$ai5 % vol. xxvni , 1901) Detailed observations 
are given at some length, and in a few instances reproductions 
of photographs of glaciers accompany the text The observ¬ 
ations indicate that during this period of lime Lhe majority of 
the glaciers have recoiled or diminished in length In the 
second portion of this publication, M, Rabot passes in review 
Lhe most recent and important works on glaciology, and thus 
collects a useful number of references to works on this subject 
After a brief survey of the physical and geological phenomena, 
he makes a r/sum/ of the explorations of glaciers in different 
parts of the earth, pointing out the more interesting facts con¬ 
nected with them, and finally gives an account, with numerous 
references, of the variations of the length of glaciers in different 
regions. 


THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY 1 

T TAKE for the subject of ray address the science of astronomy, 
-L and propose to give a brief historical sketch of it, to con¬ 
sider its future development and to speak of Lhe influence of 
Lhe sciences on civilisation. 

The science of astronomy is so closely connected with the 
affairs of life, and is brought into use so continuously and in 
finch a systematic manner, that most people never think of the 
long labour thst has been necessary to bring this science to its 

f iresent condition. In the early times, it was useful tQ, Lhe 
eglslator and the priest for keeping records, the Limes of public 
ceremonies and of religious festivals. It slowly grew into the 
form of a science and became able to make predictions with 
some certainly, Thu Was many centuries ago. Hipparchus, 
who lived 150 B c., knew the periods of the six ancient planets 
with considerable accuracy. His periods are ■— 

1 Address delivered by Prof. Asaph Hall, on December 9Q, 1002, as 
president of lhe American Association fur the Advancement of Science, 
Wuhingioa meeting. 
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Period 

Error X ion 
P etriad 


d. 

d. 

Mercury 

87-9698 

+ O 0007 

Venus 

224-7028 

+ 0 0009 

Earth 

365*aJ99 

+ OOOIO 

Mara 

6869785 

-0 0002 

Jupiter 

43J2 3I92 

- 0 oo6«i 

Saturn 

I 0758 3a22 

— O OO83 


These results indicate that more than two thousand years ago 
there existed recorded observations of astronomy. Hipparchus 
appears to have been one of those clear-headed men who 
deduce results from observations with good judgment There 
was a Lime when those ancient Greek astronomers had con¬ 
ceived the heliocentric motions of Lhe planets, but this true 
theory was set aside by the ingenious Ptolemy, who assumed 
the earth as the centre of motion, and explained Lhe apparent 
motions of the planets by epicycles sowell that his theory became 
the one adopted in the schools of Europe during fourteen 
centuries. The Ptolemaic theory flattered the egotism of 
men by making the earth the centre of motion, and it cor¬ 
responded well with old legends and myths, so that it became 
inwoven with the literature, art and religion of those times 
Dante's construction of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise is de¬ 
rived from the Ptolemaic theory of the universe. His ponderous 
arrangement of ten divisions of Paradise, with ten Purgatories 
and ten Hells, is said by some critics to furnish convenient 
places for Dante to put away his friends and his enemies, but 
it is all derived from the prevailing astronomy Similar notions 
will be found in Milton, but modified by the ideas of Copernicus, 
which Milton had learned in Italy. The Copermcan theory 
won its way slowly, but surely, because it is the system of 
nature, and all discoveries in theory and practical astronomy 
helped to show its truth. Kepler’s discoveries in astronomy, 
Galileo’s discovery of the laws of motion and Newton's dis¬ 
covery of the law of gravitation put the Copermcan theory on 
a solid foundation. Vet it was many years before the new 
theories were fully accepted. Dr. Johnson thought persecution 
a good thing, since it weeds out false men and false theories 
The Copermcan and Newtonian theories have stood the test of 
observation and criticism, and they now form the adopted 
system of astronomy. 

The laws of motion, together with the law of gravitation, 
enable the astronomer to form the equations of motion for the 
bodies of our solar system; it remains to solve these equations, 
to correct Lhe orbits, and to form tables of the sun, moon and 
the planets This work was begun more than a century ago, 
and it has been repeated for the principal planets several times, 
so that now we have good tables of these bodies In the case 
of the principal planets, the labour of determining their orbits 
was facilitated by the approximate orbits handed down to us by 
the ancient astronomers, and also by the peculiar conditions of 
ihese orbits. For the most part, the orbits are nearly circular 
the planets move nearly in the same plane, and their motions 
arc in the same direction These are the conditions Laplace 
used as the foundation of the nebular hypothesis. With ap¬ 
proximate values of the periods and motion*, and under the 
other favouring conditions, it was not difficult to form tables of 
the planets However, the general problem of determining an 
orbit from three observations, which furnish the necessary and 
sufficient data, was not solved until about a century ago. The 
orbits of comets were first calculated with some precision At¬ 
tention wax called to these bodies by their threatening aspects 
and by Lhe terror they inspired among people. It wag, there¬ 
fore, a happy duty of the astronomers to show that the comets 
also move in orbits around the sun and are subject to the same 
laws as the planets. This work was easier, because Lhe comets 
move nearly in parabolas, which are the simplest of the conic 
sections. Still, the general problem of finding the six elements 
of an orbit from the six data given by three observations re¬ 
mained to be solved. The solution was given by Gausaa cen¬ 
tury ago in a very elegant manner His book is a model, and 
one of the best ever written on theoretical astronomy. No 
better experience can be had for a student than to come in con¬ 
tact with such a book and with such an author. The solution of 
Laplace for the orbit of a comet is general, but demands more 
labour of computing than the method of Oibers, as arranged by 
Gauss. It is said by some writers that the method of Laplace 
is to be preferred because more than three observations can be 
used. In fact, this is necessary in order to get good values o. 
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the derivatives of the longitudes and latitudes with respect to 
the tune, but it lends to long and rather uncertain computations 
Moreover, U employs more data than are necessary, and thus 
is a departure from the mathematical theory of ihe problem. 
This method is Ingenious, and by means of the derivatives it 
gives an Interesting rule for judging of the distance of a comet 
from the earth by the curvature of its apparent path, but a trial 
shows that the method of Olbers is much shorter Good pre¬ 
liminary orbits can now be computed for comets and planets 
without much labour. This, however, is only a beginning of 
the work of determining their actual motions The planets act 
on each other and on the comets, and it is necessary to compute 
the result of these forces Here again the conditions of our 
solar system furnish peculiar advantages. The great mass of the 
sun exerts such a superior force that the attract ions of (he 
planets are relatively small, so that the first orbits, computed by 
neglecting this interaction, are nearly correct, but the inter¬ 
actions of planeis become important with the lapse of Lime, and 
the labour of computing these perturbations is very great. This 
work has been done repeatedly, and we now have good 
numerical values of the theories of the principal planets, from 
which tables can be made. Practically, therefore, this question 
appears to be well toward a Anal solution But the whole story 
has not been told 

The planets, on account of their relative distances being great 
and because their figures are nearly spherical, can be considered 
as material particles, and then the equations of motion are 
readily formed. In the case of « material particles acting on 
each other by the Newtonian law, and free from external action, 
we shall have 3 n differential equations of motion, and 6 n in¬ 
tegrations are necessary for the complete solution Of these 
only ten can be made, 50 that in the case of only three bodies 
there remain eight integrations that cannot be found. The 
early inveBLigators soon obtained this result, and it is clearly 
stated by Lagrange and Laplace The astronomer, therefore, is 
forced to have recourse to approximate methods He begins 
with the problem of two bodies, the sun and a planet, and neg¬ 
lects the actions of the other planets In this problem of two 
bodies, the motions Lake place in a plane, and the integrations 
can all be made. Two constants are needed to fix the position 
of the plane of motion, and the four other constants pertaining 
to the equations in this plane are easily found. This solution is 
the starting point for finding the orbits of all the planets and 
comets The mass of the sun is so overpowering that the 
solution of the problem of two bodies gives a good idea of the 
real orbits. Then the theory of the variation of the elements 
is introduced, an idea completely worked out into a practical 
form by Lagrange. The elements of the orbits are supposed 
to be continually changed by the attractions of the other planets. 
By means of this theory, and the mathematical machinery given 
by Lagrange, which can be applied to a great variety of ques¬ 
tions, ihe observations of the planeLs can be satisfied over long 
intervals of time When this theory of the motions was carried 
out a century ago, it appeared that the great problem of planetary 
moLion was near a complete solution. But this solution depends 
on the use of series, which undergo integrations that may in¬ 
troduce small divisors. An examination of these senes by 
Hansen, Poincare and others indicates that some of them are 
not convergent. Hence the conclusions formerly drawn about 
the stability of our solar 5) stem are not trustworthy and must 
be held in-abeyance. But looking at the construction of our 
system, and considering ihe manner in which it was probably 
evolved, it appears to be stable. However, the mathematical 
proof Is warning, In finding the general integrals of the motions 
of n bodies, the assumption that the bodies are particles gets rid 
of the motions of rotation. These motions are peculiar to each 
body and are left for special consideration In the case of the 
earth, this motion Is very important, since the reckoning of time, 
one of our fundamental conceptions, depends on this motion. 
Among the ten general integrals that can be found, six belong 
to the progressive motion of the system of bodies. They show 1 
that the centre of gravity of the system moves in a right line 
and with uniform velocity. Accurate observations of the stars 
now extend over a century and a half, and we arc beginning to 
Me this result by the motion of our sun through space. So far, 
the motion appears to be rectilinear and uniform, or the action 
of the star* in without influence. This is a matter that will be 
developed In the future. Three of the other general integrals 
belong to the theory of areas, and Laplace has drawn from them 
his theory of the invariable plane of the system The remain- 
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ing integral gives the equation of living force The question of 
relative motion remains, and is the problem of iheoreucal 
astronomy This has given rise to many beautiful mathematical 
investigations and developments into senes But ihe modern 
researches have shown that we are not sure of our theoretical 
result 1 , obtained in this way, and we are thrown hack on em 
pineal methods, Perhaps the theories may be improved. It is 
to be hoped that Lhe treatment of the differential equations may 
be made more general and complete Efforts have been made 
in this direction by Newcomb and others, and especially li) 
Gylden, but so far without much practical result 

The problem of three bodies was encountered by the mathe¬ 
maticians who followed Newton, and many tflurls verc made 
to solve it. The^ efforts continue, although the com¬ 
plete investigations of Lagrange appear to put ihe matter at 
rest. The only solutions found are of very special character 
Laplace used one of these solutions to ridicule the doctrine of final 
causes. It was Lhe custom to teach that the moon was made Lo 
give us light nt^night Laplace showed by one of the special 
solutions that the actual conditions might be improved and that 
we might have a full moon all the time But his argument 
failed, since such a system is unstable and cAnnot exist in 
nature But some of the efforts to obtain partial solutions have 
been more fruitful, and G W. Hill has obtained elegant and 
useful results These methods depend on assumed conditions 
that do not exist in nature, but are approximately true. The 
problem of two bodies is a case of this kind, and the partial 
solutions may illustrate, but will not overcome, the fundamental 
difficulty 

The arrangement of our solar system is such that the distances 
of the planets from one another are very greaL with respect to 
their dimensions, and this facilitate!} very much Lhe determin¬ 
ation of their motions Should Lwo bodies approach very near 
each other, the disturbing force might become great, even in the 
case of small masses In the case of comets, this condition 
happens in nature, and the comet may become a satellite of a 
planeL and Lhe sun a disturbing body In this way, it is probable 
that comets and meteoric streams have been introduced into our 
solar system We have here an interesting set of problems 
A Thit question is sometimes treated as one of statics, but since 
the bodies are in motion it belongs lo dynamics Further study 
may throw light on some relations between the asteroids and 
the periodical comets, 

The great quesLion of astronomy is the complete and rigorous 
test of the Newtonian law of gravitation. This law has repre¬ 
sented observations so well during a century and a half that it 
is a general belief Lhat the law will prove true for all Lime and 
that it will be found to govern the motions of the stars as well 
as those of our solar system. The proof is cumulative and 
strong for this generality. It will be a wonderful result if this 
law is found rigorously true for all lime and throughout the 
universe. Time is sure to bring severe tests to all theories We 
know that the law of gravitation is modified in the motions of 
lhe mutter lhat forms the tails of comets There is an anomaly 
in the theory of Mercury which the law does not explain, and 
the motion of our moon is not yet represented by theory The 
lunar Lheory is very complicated and difficult, but it does not 
seem probable that the defect in Hansen's theory will be found 
by recomputing the periodical coefficients, that have been already 
computed by many mathematicians and astronomers, and with 
good agreement by Hansen and Delaunay, by very different 
methods. Hansen waB a computer of great skill, but he may 
have forced an agreement with observations, from 1730 lo 1850, 
by using a coefficient of long period with an erroneous value 
No doubt the error of this theory will be discovered Rack of 
all theories, however, remains the difficulty of solving the 
equations of motion so Lhat the resuU can be applied with cer¬ 
tainty over long periods of time Until this is done, we shall 
not be able to subject our law to a crucial test 

The constants that enter (fie theories of Lhe planets and 
moon must be found from observations. In order Lo compare 
observations made at distant epochs, the motions of the planeB 
of reference must be known with accuracy, and also lhe motion 
of our solar s)Stem in spare As the stars are our points of 
reference* their positions and their proper motions mu-t be studied 
vi 1th great care This department of astronomy was brought to 
a high degree of order by lhe genius of Bessel, whose work 
forms an epoch in modern astronomy The recent progress 
made in determining the positions of the stars in all parts of the 
heavens will be a great help Lo the investigations of the future. 
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We must have observatories where accurate and continuous 
observations are made. Our country is well situated to supple¬ 
ment the work of Europe, and we hope it will never fail to add 
its contribution to the annals of astronomy. American astron¬ 
omers should keep pace in the improvements for Increasing the 
case and accuracy of making observations. The spectroscope 
has given a new element in the motions of the stars, not to 
speak of the interesting physical results obtained by its use. 
Photography will give great aid in determining the relative posi¬ 
tions of the stars and in forming maps of the heavens. All new 
methods, however, will need examination and criticism, since 
they bring new sources of error. Fifty years ago, it was thought 
the chronograph would increase very much the accuracy of right 
ascensions. It has not done this directly to any great extent, 
but it has increased the ease snd rapidity of observing. We 
must remember that astronomical results finally depend on 
meridian observations, and that it is the duty of astronomers to 
make these continuous from generation to generation. In this 
way, we shall gain the powerful influence oftinv to help control 
and solve our problems. There is one pome where a reform may 
be needed from the dead weight of the large and expanding 
volumes sent forth by observatories and scientific institutions. 
The desire for publication is great, but the results should be well 
discussed and arranged, so that the printing may be shortened. 
Otherwise our publications may become burdensome, and when 
they are piled up in libraries some future Caliph Omar may be 
tempted 10 burn them Even mathematics appears to labour 
under a similar oppression, and much of its printed matter mny 
be destined to moulder to useless dust. 

In the not distant future, stellar astronomy will become a great 
and interesting field of research. The data for the motions of 
(he stars are becoming belter known, but these motions are slow, 
and the astronomer of to-day looks with envy on the astronomer 
0/ a thousand years hence, when time will have developed these 
motions. Much may be done by the steady and careful work of 
observation and discussion, and the accumulation of accurate 
data Here each one of us can add his mite. But the great steps 
of progress in science have come from the efforts of individuals > 
Schools and universities help forward knowledge hy giving to 
many students opportunities 10 learn the present conditions, and- 
from them some genius like Lagrange or Gauss may come forth 
to solve hard questions and to break the paLhs for future progress 
This is about all the schools can do We need a body of men 
who can give their lives to quiet and continuous study When 
the youn^ Laplace was helped to a position where he could de¬ 
vote his life to research, D’Alembert did more for the progress 
of astronomy than all (he universities of Europe. 

One needs only to glance at history to 9ee how useful astronomy 
has been in the life of the world It has wonderfully enlarged 
Lhe universe and widened the views of men It shows how 
law and order pervade the world in which we live ; and by the 
knowledge it has disseminated and by its predictions it has 
banished many superstitions and fears The sciences will con¬ 
tinue to grow, and they will exert the same influence The 
erroneous and dogmatic assertions of men will be pushed aside 
In uur new country, the energies of the people are devoted chiefly 
to commercial and political ends, but wealth is accumulating, 
leisure and opportunity will come, and we may look forward to 
a great development of scientific activity We must be patient 
Men do not change much from generation to generation 
Nations that have spent centuries in robbery and pillage retain 
their dispositions and make it necessary for other nations to 
stand armed. No one knows when a specious plea for extend¬ 
ing Lhe area of civilisation may be put forth, or when some 
fanatic may see the hand of God beckoning him to seize a 
country The progress of science and invention will render it 
more difficult for such people to execute their designs, A century 
hence it may be impossible for brutal power, however rich and 
great, to destroy a resolute people. It is in this direction that 
we may look for international harmony and peace, simply be¬ 
cause science will make war too dangerous ana too costly. 

The Influence of the sciences in cringing men of different 
nationalities irUo harmony is great. This is done largely by the 
common languages that are formed in each science. In mathe¬ 
matics, the language is so well formed ahd generally adopted 
that mathematicians all over the world have no trouble in 
understanding one another, 'It may be difficult to read Russian, 
but everyone can read the formulas of Tchebitchef end 
Lob&flchewsfcy. In astronomy, the common language is nearly 
1 as well established, so that there is little difficulty in under- 
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standing the astronomy of different nations. * A similar process 
is going on in chemistry, botany and in the other sciences 
When men are striving fur the discovery of truth in its various 
manifestations, they learn that it Is by correcting the mistakes of 
preceding investigators that progress is made, and they have 
charity lor criticism. Hence persecution for difference of 
opinion becomes an absurdity. The labours of scientific men 
are forming a great body of doctrine that can be appealed to 
with confidence in all countries. Such labours bring people 
together, and tend to break down national barriers and restric¬ 
tions. The scientific creed is constantly growing and expanding, 
and wc have no fears, but rejoice at its growth We need no 
consistory of bishops, or synod of ministers, to tell us what to- 
believe. Everything is open to investigation and criticism. 

In our country we have one of Lhe gieatest theatres for 
national life that the world has ever seen Stretching three 
thousand miles from ocean to ocean, and cohering the rich 
valleys of the great rivers, we have a land of immense resources. 
Here is a vast field for scientific work of various kindB. No 
doubt the men of the future will be competent to solve the 
problems that will arise Let us hope that our national 
character will be just and humane, and lhat we may depart 
from the old custom of robbing and devouring weak peoples. 
Anyone who saw the confusion and waste in this city in 186? 
might well have despaired of the Republic, and he who saw 
the armies of Grant and Sherman pass through the city in 1865 
felt lhat he need fear no foreign foe; neither French emperor, 
nor English nobleman nor the sneers of Carlyle To destroy a 
democracy by externa] force, lhe blows must be quick and hard, 
because ns power of recuperation is gre*t The danger will 
come from internal forces produced by false political and social 
theories, since we offer such a great field for lhe action of char¬ 
latans. Our schools and colleges send forth every year many 
educated people, and it is sometimes disheartening to see 
how little influence these people have in public life. Those 
who are trained in the humanities and churches ought to be 
humane in dealing with other people, ready to meet great 
emergencies and powerful to control bad tendencies in national 
affairs. But this is rarely the case On the other hand, the most 
unscrupulous apologists and persecutors have been educated 
men, and the heroes of humanity have come from the common 
people This anomaly points to something wrong in the system 
of education, which should disappear The increase and 
teaching of scientific ideas will be the beat means of establishing 
simple and natural rules of life. Nature, and science her inter¬ 
preter, teach us to be honest and irue, and they lead us to lhe 
Golden Rule 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SCIENCE MASTERS . 

N Saturday last, the Association of Public School Science 
Masters held its annual meeting at the University of 
London Sir A W. Rucker, the president, took the chair, 
and in the morning the proceedings were of a business 
character. Rules were revised, officers and committee elected 
and reports read It was decided that, in order to preserve the 
original intentions of the society, its members should consist of 
teachers of natural science in secondary schools and of not more 
than Lwenty others interested in such teaching It transpired 
that the present membership is ninety-six and Lhat the only 
large public school still unrepresented is St. Paul's 

The report 0/ the subcommittee appointed to consider Lhe 
question of entrance scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge was 
presented, and Mr II B. Baker announced lhat Lhe suggestions 
to be offered to the universities, by invitation at a very early 
date, had been submitted to every member of the Association, 
with the result that an objection had been raised by but one 
member. ” ' n < » 

Prof Tilden was elected president for the year 1904, Mr. 
C. E, Ashford was re-appointed secretary, while in order to- 
lessen his work a new office of treasurer was created and filled 
by the ejection of Mr. J. Talbot, one of Mr Ashford’s colleagues, 
who will be able to render him useful assistance, It was arranged 
that the members of committee should retire by rotation and are 
not eligible to re-election until three yean afterwards, this step 
being taken in order that the smaller schools might be repre¬ 
sented upon the committee 

It wilfbe remembered that the Association grew out of a- 
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conference, and in the afternoon a similar one—the third of its 
kind—was opened Three papers were read, the first of which, 
on the tyranny of Greek, was by Mr J Talbot, of Harrow. He 
•taid that the amount of Greek which boyi did at school was 
too small to be of any use, and lie suggested that its place 
should be taken by English and by science, though frnm the 
latter alone he considered that it was impossible to obtain literary 
style. Sir Michael Foster pleaded for elasticity of curriculum 
and no compulsory Greek, though he did not define what he 
would substitute for it Prof Armstrong argued that if science 
was studied, literary style could be acquired at the same lime. 
Kn the end, the meeting agreed that compulsory Greek should 
not be required of candidates for entrance examinations at Lhe 
universities. 

Mr. E. C Sherwood, of Westminster, in his address dealt 
with how to make practical work of any use in 14 a low big 
form. 1 ’ He was of opinion that lectures should be used to sum 
up and criticise the work of the previous lesson TcxL-books 
in the laboratory he considered a snare and a delusion, and he 
maintained that notes should be roughly written at the time and 
copied out carefully in ink afterwards. In Lhe discussion, how¬ 
ever, a number of speakers ch iracterised it as a mistake for any 
notes to be made away from the laboratory. Furthermore, Mr 
Sh^Kvood laid down that the aim of the very earliest course of 
chemistry and physics, especially if not preceded by a course of 
“ nature-study," should bi to train the powers of observation 
and description, as well as to give a familiarity with the nature 
and properties of the commoner substances and materials, and 
the object and application of the easier methods of manipula¬ 
tion. The "problem ” and the heuristic element should not 
be prominent features 

The third paper consisted of n criticism, by Dr. T. J Baker, 
of Birmingham, on the new syllabus for science in the matricu¬ 
lation examination of the University of London In this contri¬ 
bution, it was pointed out that it is now possible to matriculate 
at London without offering any science at all It was con¬ 
tended that a matriculation examinaiion should leit the grounding 
of candidates in this as well as in literary subjects At the same 
tune, there should be no Incentive to specialisation as in the 
new science syllabus under consideration. 

This contention was borne out by the fact that chemistry has 
been separated from physics and the latter divided into two 
sections each of which counts as a distinct subject The stan¬ 
dard of attainment required i< too high and directly encourages 
specialisation I)r Baker would retain only chemistry and 
mechanics, the syllabus in the first case being limited in scope, 
hut insiaLing upon thoroughness of treatment, 

Sir A W KUcker, in the course of a well considered speech, 
explained that the syllabus complied with Sir Michael Foster’s 
desire for elasticity lie alluded to the difficulty of examining 
2500 candidates pracLically at a fixed centre, and showed how 
lhe University had arranged to lest the pupils of a school on 
the spot by means of the leaving examination recently devised 

WtiKiiKt) Mark Wkliu, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Sir Michael Foster has decided to retain hts seat in 
Parliament as member for the University of London In a 
letter to Sir Jqhn Rollon, he says —" The answers which you 
have received Ao the inquiry which you kindly made on my 
twhalf give me so fully lhe assurance which I needed in order 
that I should feel justified in renouncing my intention to resign 
that I have decided to do so " 

Sir William Turner, KCB,, F R S., who has held the 
chair of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh since 1867, 
has been elected principal of the University. 

The Lancet states that the Bristol Health Committee has 
decided that Lhe bacteriological work which has been done 
hitherto in the medical officer’s department shall be for one 
year transferred lo the University College, where it will be 
carried on by Prof. Stanley Kent at a cost of 200/. 

A laboratory has been opened in the gardens of the Royal 
Botanic Society at Regen L's Park, In which classes for instruction 
in botany and horticultural chemistry are held three days a 
week. Mr. E. J. Schwartz, demonstrator in botany at King’s 
College, haa been appointed director, and has now completed 
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arrangements for the reception of pupilq The laboratory has 
been erected and equipped under the auspices of the Technical 
Education Board. 

Tiif Carnegie Institution of Washington has adopted, 
Science says, a plan to encourage exceptional talent by appoint¬ 
ing a certain ndmber of research assistants. As a rule, the 
annual emolument will not exceed 2QO( , and no limitations are 
prescribed as Lo age, sex, nationality, graduation or residence. 
A person appointed will generally be expected to work under 
the supervision of a man of science known to the authorities of 
the Carnegie Institution Applications for appointments may 
be presented by (he head of a college, or by a professor, or by 
the candidate , they should be accompanied by a ilalcmcnt of 
the qualification of the candidate, of the research work he has 
done and of that which he desires to follow ; also of the time 
for which an allowance is required 

In a speech made at the opening of the Indian Industrial 
ExhibiHon in connection with the eighteenth Indian National 
Congress, the Gaekwar of ltaroda referred to the question of 
education in India. The Pioneer Mail says that his Highness 
founded an institution called the Kala Bhavan with departments 
in dyeing and weaving, carpentry and mechanical engineering, 
and with the object of diffusing technical education had branches 
of it set up in the various parts of the Raj , but the response 
among the people was so faint that after a time the institution 
had lo be contracted within narrower limits. Until the means 
of Lhe people and the material wealth of the country expand, 
there can be but little demand for the work which such institutes 
turn nut So far, the Kala-Bhavan nas done but little beyond 
providing skilled djers for Bombay mills. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Journal of Botany , January — Mr E S Salmon traces out 
the characters and history of several mosses which, after a care¬ 
ful examination, he considers should be included under the 
species Calyptopogon mniouies , Scbwaeg The lype •specimen 
was collected in Chill, but others were obtained in Ecuador, 
Patagonia, New Zealand, Tasmania and Australia This dis¬ 
tribution is paralleled in the case of several oLher mos»es, and a 
similar range was described for certain phanerogamous plants 
by Sir W. J Hooker The identity of Lhese variously named 
forms receives confirmation by the presence of gemnijp which 
arise on the leaves —Mr F. G Baker discusses Turrara, a 
genus belonging to the Meliaccac, and in the main follows Lhe 
classification laid down by Dr Harms in the 11 Pffanzenfamilien ” 
The African and Mascarene species are arranged separately, 
and in Lhe former appear descriptions of two new species —Two 
Hepatics new to Britain are recorded Kanha sudrnersa was 

RLhered by Messrs A Wilson and J A. Wheldon on Cocker- 

am Moss, west Lancashire, and Geocalyx graveolcns was 
discovered by Mr S M Macvicar, in west Ross shire —Miss 
A. L Smith, in the course of her description of a gooseberry 
disease caused by a form of BoLrytis, mentions the appearance 
of a Peziza growing from a scleroiium, which also gave rise to 
Scletohnia Buckeliana —A note on the localities of Annus 
Calamus is contributed by Mr Arthur Bennett —A supple¬ 
ment to the Journal is devoted to notes on the drawings for 
44 English Botany,” by Mr K. N A Garry This uoik, 
generally known as Sowerby's " English Botany," bears Irihute 
to the artist who drew the plates , the descriptions of the first 
edition were almost entirely written by Sir James E Smith, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London. 

Royal Society, December 11, fqoa.—* 1 Oq Certain Proper- 
lies of the Alloys of the Gold-Silver Series " By the late Sir 
William Roberta-Austen, KC.U., FR.S, and Dr T 
Klrke Rose. 

The earliest trial plate for testing Lhe composition of the gold 
coinage was made in 1527, .the year following the first intro¬ 
duction of Lhe standard 916 6, This plate contained only 6 2 
parts per 1000 of copper and was probably intended to consul 
of gold and silver only. All subsequent plates, however, down 
to that made in 1829, contained much larger amounts of copper 
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In 1873, it was determined to omit the silver and to uie only 
copper a* the alloying metal, but Sir W C Roberts Austen 
expressed Some doubts at the time whether plate? consisting of 
alloys of gold and copper were uniform in composition and 
proposed ihe use of trial plates of pure gold. There are, how 


were taken by the Roberts Austen recording pyrometer, with the 
mult that all the alloys were found to solidity without passing 
through a pasty stage and no traces of a eutectic alloy were 
observed The Brit additions of silver to gold do not lower 
its point of solidification, and the freezing point curve was shown 
to be horizontal in passing from pure gold to the alloy contain 
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ing 50 atoms of silver to 50 of gold With further additions 
of silver, there is a steadily Increasing faff in the freezing point 
until the lowest point is reached at pure silver There is 
accordingly no reason to suppose that, when alloys rich In gold 
are allowed to c^i from a molten state, the first portion of metal 
solidified would be different in compo 
anion from the mother liquor 

The alloys all consist of large grains 
built up of minute secondary crystals 
shown in Fig 1, in which the alloy 
containing 916 6 parts of gold and 83 3 
of silver is shown under a magnification 
of 1500 diameters An Ingot of this 
composition was heated for two months 
in an annealing furnace at a low red 
heat, but although the size of the crystals 
was greatly increased, as shown in Fig 
2 in which the magnification is the same 
as in Fig r, no true segregation could 
be detected in the ingot either by ussy 
or wiih the aid of the microscope Plates 
prepared by rolling out ingots of standard 
fineness were found on anal)sis 10 be 
uniform in composition and they have 
been used throughout the year 1902 for 
checks in the assaj of standard bars and 
coin In view of the minute Accuracy 
with which the operations of c< inage 
have to be conducted, this is a matter 
of much practical importance 

Royal Astronomical Society 

January 9 —Dr J W T Glaisher, 
PUS president, in ihe chair — 
Prof II H Turner read a preli 

minary note by Mr Bellamy and 
himself on the possible existence 
of two independent stellar system'! 
The investigation described in a previous paper had been ex 
tended to the southern hemisphere and the number of stars m 
each square degree had been counted the differences of dis 
tribunon were apparently best explained by assuming the exist 
ence of a belt of stars This seemed to point to the existence 
of two superposed stellar systems It was proposed to make a 
further study of tl e solar motion 111 
space first from stars in the sug^e led 
belt and then from stars in the M Iky 
Way — Mr A U Hlnka read a paper 
on a graphical method of applying to 
photographic m-asures the terms of the 
second order in the differential refrac 
Lion It appeared that I rof Turner 5 
melhod of reducing measures in 1 near 
coordinates had the advantage that the 
small differences (refraction, &c ) are 
linear functions of ihe coordinates, but 
the method loses Us simplicity when 
corrections involve terms of the second 
order A graphical method was sug 
pesLed for finding separately and apply 
ing to the measures such parts of ihe 
reductions as are of ihe second order 
The author had succeeded in construct 
ing diagrams by means of which these 
small terms can be quickly found for 
any plate —The secretary partly read a 
paper by Mr J E Oora on the sun * 
stellar magnitude, obtained from a con 
sideralion of binary stars the orbits of 
which were well determined and the 
specLra of which were of the solar type 
—The secretary also gave an account t f 
a paper which had been communicated by 
the Astronomer Royal on statistics ol 
■tars in a coqte of 5°, from + 65° to 
+ 70° declination, counted on photographs taken for the 
Astrographic Chart and Catalogue at the Royal Observatory 
Greenwich The paper gave a comparison of the number 
of Etars for each square degree on the photographs with 
those of the Bonn Duichmusterung, and an analysis of Lhe 
number of stars in each square degree in terms of duration of 
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ever, objections to this method of procedure, and the law en 
joining the use of standard plates was not altered 

In 1900, the authors of this paper showed that, as had been 
feared, the gold copper alloys were not homogeneous {Roy Soc 
Proc , vol lxvli 1900, p 105) and experiments on Lhe gold 
silver series were then made Cooling curves of the alloys 
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exposure. —The Aatronomtr Royal read a paper describing 
his proposals for the reproduction and publication, on a scale 
twice that of the original plate*), of Lhe photographs for the 
Astrographic Chart made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
—The Astronomer Royal also read a note on photographs 
of Giacobini’s comet taken at Lhe Royal Observatory —Mr. 
H C. Plummer briefly described the object of his paper on 
the use of Mr Aldis’s tables of the funciion J (0 + cos 0) in 
determining the elements of an orbit —Other papers were 
taken as read,—A photograph of a Leonid meteor taken by Mr. 
W W Payne at Carleton College Observatory, Northfield, 
Minnesota, was exhibited on the screen. 

Geological Society, January 7 —Prof, C Lapworth, 

F R-S , president, in the chair.—On the discovery of an 
ossiferous cavern of Pliocene age at Dove Holes, Buxton 
(Derbyshire), by Prof W Boyd Dawkins, F R S The Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone, in the neighbourhood of Dove Holes, 
has from Lime to time yielded remains of extinct Mammalia of 
Pleistocene age. The latest discovery is of a group of Mam¬ 
malia of far higher antiquity than the Pleistocene The 
Victory Quarry, Bibbington, in which the discovery was mad^ 
is excavated in a rolling plateau of Carboniferous Limestone In 
the course of working the quarry, a cave was discovered, It 
ran nearly horizontally north and souLh, and consisted of a 
large chamber and a small passage, both eroded in a master- 
joint It was filled with a horizontally stratified red clay, con¬ 
taining angular nnd rolled pebbles of limestone, and a feW^ 
sandstone pebbles from the Millstone Grit and Yoredale rocks 
Scattered through the mass were mammalian bones and teeth, 
some waterworn and others wnh sharp fractures. The contents 
had clearly been introduced into the cave by water, flowing 
under geographical conditions which nn longer exist Tfre 
mammalian remains belong to the following species ■ — 
Machairodits crenaiidens , Fabr ; Hyaena , sp : Mastodon awer* 
nensts, Croiz and Job , Elephas nurutionahs^ Nesll , Rhinoceros 
e/ruscus, Falc ; Et/uus slenoms t Nesli ; Cervus Nutria* urn , 
Croiz and Job All these species are found in the Upper 
Pliocene deposits of France and Italy, and undoubtedly belong 
to that age Some of lhe bones present the characteristic teeth 
marks of the hyrenas The author concludes Lhat the animal- 
remains have been washed out of a hyaena den, which then existed 
at a higher level, and carried down deep into the rock, into the 
cave in which they were found, along with the clay and pebbles 
brought down in llood-lime from the Yoredale and Mdlstone- 
Gnt hills The author appends a map illustrating lhe physical 
geography of the British Isles in Upper Pliocene lime. There 
were then no physical burners to forbid the migration of 
Machairodus, Mastodon, EUphas nicndionalis } and the rest, 
from central and southern France into Britain Over this 
area, the animals migrated in the Upper Pliocene age The 
discovery of a few of them in Derbyshire is to be looked upon 
as a monument of their former existence over the whole of this 
region ^ 

Edtnuuiu.ii 

Mathematical Society, January 9 —On the decimalisation 
of English money and some simplifications in long division, by 
J D Hamilton Dickson and the late J Hamblin Smith.— 
Note on the preceding paper, by J. W Butter*.— Notes on 
anLi-reciprocal points, by A. (1 Burgm-On the singular 
points of plane curves, by Dr Sprague- 

* 

Paris. 

Acadefay of Sciences, January 12.—M Albert Gaudry 
in the chair—On some new halogen derivatives of dextro¬ 
rotatory benzylidenecamphor and benzylcnmphor, by MM. A. 
HeJler and J Mlnguln. Dy the addition of hydrobromic 
acid to benzylidenecamphor, a compound is obtained which can 
be clearly distinguished from the benzylbromocamphors by the 
different products obtained on opening up Lhe camphor ring.— 
On the glycolysis of the blood in vi/ro, by MM R, Ltfplne 
and Boulud- —The president announced to the Academy the 
1 rosa by death of M Sirodot, correspondent in Lhe section of 
botany —The variations in the activity of reduction of oxyheemo- 
globin in the course of a balloon ascent, by M Trlpat 
Observations were made at altitudes up to 5000 metres on three 
subjects, with the following results. At great altitudes, the du¬ 
ration of reduction of lhe oxyhemoglobin diminishes Lo less than 
one-half of (he normal time of reduction, this diminution in the 
balloon in the absence 0/ oil fatigue being nearly instantaneous 
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In all three subjects, the proportion of oxyhemoglobin 
increased wuh the height, As Lhe balloon approached Lhe earth, 
the converse phenomena were noled, but lhe return to the normal 
was slow and was not completed on arriving at Lhe suifaee of the 
earth The results of observations on I he arterial blood pressure 
at varying heights are also given —On a reciprocal transformation 
in mechanics, by M Paul J Buchar. -Qn lhe existence in 
certain differential systems of integrals responding to given iniLial 
conditions, by M Ch. Rlqular.—On the singular trajectories 
of lhe problem of three bodies, by M. T Lovl-Clvltm.—On 
graphical statics in space, by M B Mayor. —Resistivity and 
temperature,by M Ponoot- —On two silicidcs of manganese, by 
M.P. Lobeau. The existence of a manganese filicide, MnSi, 
in steel has been indicated by MM Carnot and Goutal, and 
of a silicide, biMn 2 , by M Vigouroux, but neiLher of these has 
been isolated in a state of punty. It has been shown in 
a previous paper that copper silicide can be utilised 
in the preparation of the silicon compounds of iron 
and cobalt, and the same reaction applies equally wel 
to* the study of the silicides of manganese —On the 
expansion of tempered steels, by MM. Georges Oharpy and 
Louis Granat. The results of M Svedelins on the contraction 
and variation in the coefficient of expansion of annealed and 
tempered steels are to a certain extent confirmed, but the differ¬ 
ences found in Lhe coefficients of expansion are not so great.— 
On the chloride of cinnamylidene, by MM Ernest Charon and 
Edgar Dugoujon. This is produced by the interaction of 
cinnamic aldehyde and phosphorus pentachloride under certain 
conditions which are described The compound is very un 
slable and is readily acted upon by water or moist air The 
addition products wiLh chlorine and bromine are described — 
The action of sodium nn lodophenoxypropane, by M TAbbe 
J Hamonet—On the use of nitrates for the characterisation 
of sweet wines, by M Curt el. Advantage lb taken of the 
presence of nitrates in sugar from lhe beel to detect the 
addition of sugar to wine - On some cephalopods collected 
during recent voyages of the Prince of Monaco, by M L 
Joubin.- On two new types of pansiLic Epicande, by M. 
Jules Bonnier. -The fossil fishes of Belgium, by M Maurice 
LeHche.- Preliminary note on the geology of the Isle of 
Eubee, by M Deprat On glacial observations made in 
Upper Maurienne in the summer of 1902, by M Paul Glrardln. 

The phenomenon of pyrenolysis in the cells of the hepato¬ 
pancreatic gland of Europagui us Jiernardus, by M L Launoy. 
—Organic sexual dimorphism in lhe Galhnace.r and its variation 
with feeding, by M. Fit'dune Houiaay, On the presence of 
saccharose in almonds and on its function in the formation of 
oil, by M C Valid*.—On the formation of the purple of 
Purpura lapiltus^hy M Raphad Dubois. The author hold*, 
contrary to the views expressed by M Letellier, thU the 
mechanism of formation of the colouring matter in Purpura is 
the iame as in the genus Murex, and is the result of the activity 
of a zymase, to which the name of purpurase 13 given 
—Researches on the influence of variations of altitude on the 
respiratory exchanges, by M J Tlaaot- A table of the experi¬ 
mental results obtained by two observers in a captive balloon is 
given, the discussion of the results being reserved for a future 
note —A comparative study of the activity of production 
of glycose by striated muscle, by MM Caddac and Malfnon. 
—On the calculation of the amount of water added and cream 
removed in milk analyses, by MM Loul*e and Cb. Rlqular. 
A criticism of a formula of M Gcmn It is necessary to lake 
into account Lhe change of volume produced by the removal of 
cream,—Remark on the origin of volcAnic activity, by M. 
Stanlslas Maunlar. Remarking on the views recently put 
forward by M. Gautier, the author points out lhat Lhey are 
identical with those put forward by him some time ago 

New South Wales. 

Linnean Society, November 26, 1902 —Mr. J H Maiden, 
president, in the chair —Studies on Ausiralian Mollusca, 
part vii., by Mr C Hodley. An examination of the history of 
nomenclature shows that the current names of many well-known 
marine forms are defective. Purpura amygdala is shown lo 
apply properly to a West Australian species , the Sydney shell 
usually so called 19 described as P pseudamygdala Venus 
ausfrahs, Sowerby, is replaced by Chwne lagopus^ Lamarck, 
and Capulus danie/i of Angas (not Crosse) by C. australis , 
Lamarck. A new species of Cecum, lately discovered by Miss 
Parker, is added to the fauna under the name of C. hhanum. 
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Soma hitherto an fig a red Victorian Land shells are also illustrated. 
Finally, the species of Triforis dwelling on the coast of New 
South Wales are reviewed, the total being raised from four to 
fourteen, including Ohio new species.—Notes on Prosob ranch lata, 
No. ii., Littonnacea, by Mr. H Leighton Kestavsn. While 
studying the affinities of Foosarina and Risellopsu, the writer 
found that Risella differed in important anatomical characters 
from Littorinaj the type genus of the family to which, in the 

C sc, it had been assigned. As a result of studying Risella, 
ttorina and Tectarius and comparing their anatomy with that 
of other Tsnlogloasa, he has found it advisable to reclassify the 
littorlne groups thereof.—Notes on Australian Rhopalocera: 
Lycaenidze, part ii., by Mr. G A latsrhouss. One species of 
Pseudonotis and two of Philirii are described as new.— 
Ngarrabul and other Australian tribes, part i., medical aqd 
surgical practice, by Mr. John MaePhersork Before the advent 
of the white settler, the Blacks affirm that there was but little 
sickness or disease of any kind Tumours or neoplasms were 
unknown. The work of the doctors was mainly surgical, and 
consisted of the treatment of wounds or injuries—the result of 
accident or sustained in warfare Sorcery and witchcraft, how¬ 
ever, occupied a prominent place in the practice of medicine. 
Knocking out the incisor teeth, circumcision and subinciston 
were not In vogue among the Ngarrabul Blacks, and no instances 
of perforation of the septum nasi were met with. Particulars 
relating to the materia medica are recorded.—On the occurrence 
of Monograptus in New South Wales, by Mr. T. 5 Hull. The, 
occurrence of Graptolitea in the Silurian rocks of Buwning and 
Yass has already been recorded by Mr John Mitchell in the 
Society’s Proceedings (1886, d . 577, 1880, 150) A careful 
study of the specimens on which these records were based shows 
that they arc undoubted examples of Monograptus. The im* 
perfection of the specimens in the sicular region prevents 
absolute identification, but, so far as can be made out, they 
apparently belong to the group typified by M. dubtus, which 
ranges through almost the whole of the Lower Ludlow and 
Wenlock in Britain —On a new species of Sjmplocos from New 
South Wales, by Mr. R T. Baker. This new Symplocos is a 
small, glabrous shrub of about 6 10 9 feet high, and differs con¬ 
siderably in general facies from Lhe three specicH S. spicata , 
Roxb., S> Stawelh , F v M., S paucistaminea t F.v M , already 
described from Australia 
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SCIENCE AND THT NAVY 

HE Board of Admiralty are to be entirely congratu 
lated upon their new scheme of entry, education 
and training of officers, which has recently been printed 
tn extenso in the Times , and already given rise to much 
comment on the part both of naval officers and school 
masters 

The most important parts of it, fiom our point of 
view, are that it shows that, in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, for the naval service the education obtained 
by studying things instead of books is essential, and that 
the scheme set forth is sound and broad in its education'll 
details The mere existence of it for the purpose in 
tended is certain in time, we believe, to have a profound 
effect, not only upon the entrance examinations to the 
Army and the Civil Service but upon secondary and 
university education generally We may go further and 
say that if the Council of Defence were anything more 
than a name, the naval scheme would have formed part 
of a more general one embracing the whole armed 
service of the country 

Let us see what improvements ire proposed upon Lhe 
present system hirst of all, a battleship is to be nude 
more of a fighting unit than it is at present by having 
all the officers, whether navigating, gunnery torpedo, 
engineer, and those more numerous lieutenants whose 
duties are not specially devoted to any particular branch, 
but excepting medical officers and the accountant branch, 
educated alike up to a certain point The Army is a 
non scientific body with scientific corps the Navy is to 
be a scientific body ill round 

At present, the minne officers enter late after the often 
soul destroying training of the ordinary schools which 
provide the officers of the Army lhe engineer officers 
enter earlier at a special naval engineering establishment 
The executive officers enter the Britannia it the ige of 
Mi to 15k f° r f° ur terms, and we believe the instruction 
given in the first three is something like this — 

NUthematics.including Navigation I j hollI! „ fortnl( , h t 
and Chart Work f J 1 b 


French 6 

Steam 4 

Mechanical Drawing 3i 

Instruments J 

Thyaics 1 

Naval History 1} 

Seamanship fi£ 


In the fourth term, the cadets are sent for a cruise, 
and are further instructed m practical navigation, mstru 
ments and chart work, steam and seamanship 

It will readily be gathered, then, that on the present 
system, in the schools which furnish the cadets, not much 
attention need be paid to physical science and the 
mental training that it brings, if one hour a fortnight is 
all that is provided for it on the Britannia 

Under the new scheme, all the officers to whom refer 
ence has been made will enter the Britannia between the 
ages of twelve and thirteen, thus saving some two years 
of ordinary school training As the age is so low, nomin¬ 
ation and a limited competitive examination are preferred 
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to an open examination This we consider, is justified, 
but some alterations seem des rable with regard to the 
nominations 

The scheme, in the first place, provides that these 
nominations are to be limited geneially to the Tirst Lord, 
with certain privileges, elaborately set out conferred 
upon individual members of the Board secretaries Hag 
officers, commodores and captains Ihis looks too much 
as if the Navy were looked upon as an Adminlty pre 
serve We can imagine, although S11 Mich icl Hicks 
Beach has so far made no revelations with regard to the 
Navy, that the officers who have to look after promotions 
may think, as we think, that the nominations should be 
exclusively in the hands of the First lord and of the 
Prime Minister, for it is a question of the whole country 
with all its interests The principle of heredity may 
be pushed too far, for captains will be admirals when 
their nominees come up for promotion as commanders, 
and this fact is quite enough human n iture being what it 
is to suggest how undesirable the so railed privileges are 

Then comes another point The payment for each 
cadet entered is 75 1 pei annum, but Lhe Lords of the 
Admiralty reserve the power of reducing this to 40/ in 
the case of sons of naval army, or marine officers, or of 
the civilian staff at the Admiralty 

If the whole Navy and Army, why noL the whole Civil 
5 eivice ? and indeed why limit the concession to the 
pubic services when good ciuse can be shown for an 
extension? The more rigid the limitation Lhe less certain 
the capture of future Nelsons, and the more justi'ication 
will be given to a possible outcry that the Navy is being 
made a close preserve for the well to do 

Were the limit extended, a naLural sequel would be to 
enter originally for the hritinma a larger number of 
boys—say some 30 per cent —than would be wanted 
for the service, admitting the required number of these 
to the service by strict open competition at the end of 
the Britanmx period and rejecting the rest In this 
way, some objections to the nomination system at entry 
will be rnet If only a few are rejected as under the 
proposed scheme it would be a stigma, whereas if the 
number is 1 irger it would only be considered a mis 
fortune, and the rejected would have had the beat 
education in England, one fitting them for any walk in 
life, as we shall show 

We can have nothing but praise for the subjects 
chosen for the examination for entrance to the Bntanma , 
which are as follows — 

Pari I 

(1) English (including writing from dictation, simple 

composition, and reproduction of the gist of a 
short passage twice read aloud to the candidates) 

(2 ) —{a) History and {b) Geography — 

(a) History (simple questions m Fnglish History 

and growth of the BriLish Empire) 

(b) Geography (simple questions, with special 

reference to the British Empire) 

(3) French or German (importance will be attached to 
the oral examination) 

(4) —(<j) Arithmetic, and ( 3 ) Algebra— 

(a) Arithmetic (elementary, including vulgar and 

decimal fractions) 

(b) Algebra to simple equations, with easy 

problems 
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(5) Geometry (to include the subject-matter of the 
first book of Euclid, or its equivalent in experi¬ 
mental geometry and mensuration The use of 
instruments and of algebraical methods will be 
allowed). 

Part II. 

(One only to be taken ) 

(6) Latin (easy passages for translation from Latin into 
English and from English into Latin, and simple 
grammatical questions) 

(7) A second modern language (of which, if not French 
or German, notice must be previously given), or an 
advanced examination in the language selected 
under Part I. 

(8) Experimental science (easy questions with the 
object of testing practical knowledge and powers 
of observation). 

The cadets are to remain four years in the Britannia , 
the instruction comprising an extension of the present 
course there, and we rejoice at the promise that the 
present one hour a fortnight for physics is to be replaced 
by a “ thorough elementary instruction in physics and 
marine engineering, including the use of tools and 
machines.” This, of course, means that there are to be 
laboratories and practical work, for book-work alone in 
such subjects is next to useless Part of this instruction 
is also to be carried out afloat. 

Such a course as this must not only give the cadets 
a good grounding in the subjects necessary to their pro¬ 
fession, but such a mental training as is sure to lead to 
that brain-power which lies at the root of all good 
organisation and administration 

After these four years, the cadets will go to sea and 
become midshipmen. We are told in Lord Selborne’s 
memorandum, 

“Special attention will then be paid to their instruction 
in mechanics and the other applied sciences and Lo 
marine engineering The instruction of the midshipmen 
in seamanship will be given, as at present, by an execq^ve 
officer deputed by the captain ; otherwise it will, under 
the general responsibility of the captain, be supervised 
by the engineer, gunnery, marine, navigating and torpedo 
lieutenants of their respective ships , they will be examined 
annually as to their progress in seamanship, navigation 
and pilotage, gunnery, torpedo work and engineering, all 
set papers being, as at present, sent from the Admiralty " 

At the end of three years, every midshipman who has 
passed the qualifying standard at the last annual ex¬ 
amination and the final examination in seamanship will 
become an acting sub lieutenant, and if abroad return to 
England and proceed to the College at Greenwich for a 
three months 1 course of mathematics, navigation and 
pilotage, followed by an examination, and afterwards to 
Portsmouth for a six months' course in gunnery, torpedo 
and engineering, at the close of which he will be 
examined, and on passing out be confirmed in the rank 
of sub-lieutenant. 

How the cadets are lo be sent to sea is not yet settled. 
Either they will serve for the whole three years as 
midshipmen to battleships and cruisers, ordinarily com¬ 
missioned, or the first part of this period will be 
passed m specially commissioned training ships. It 
is quite decided that at whatever period they are posted 
to ordinarily commissioned battleships and CTuisers, 
compulsory school on board these ships shall cease. 
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The young officers who will pass out of the college at 
Portsmouth between the ages of nineteen and twenty 
will all have received exactly the same scientific training, 
and will have had opportunities of displaying their 
powers of organisation and of dealing with men. 

We are not yet told what the common training is 
to be at Greenwich or at Portsmouth. We believe the 
present course for sub-lieuLenants is somewhat as 
follows — 


Part I. 


L-rgth of course 
Subject* 


Milhematics 

Slcam 

French 

Surveying 

Ph)5lCS 


f Trigonometry, \ 

| Mechanic*, ! v 2| 

\ Navigation, j 

\ [nitruinenis / 


S weeks 


Hours a week 


Part II 

Length of Lourse 

( Advanced Pure Malhs , \ 
Staiics, 

Hydrosunci, 

Dynamics, 

N ivigalion 

Physics 


11 weeks 

27 hours a week 


Length of course 


riLOiAOE 


J 1 hour lecture. 

I 3 n practical. 

31 


6 weeks 


28 hours a week 


Now the differentiation begins. It seems lo be as 


follows .— 


Executive officers 


( Special navigation, 
>■ gunnery, 
if lorpedo, 
Unspecialised, 


Engineer officer®, 
Royal Marine officers, 


and ihe object to be kept in view is stated to be to 
make ihem fit to perform those specialised duties which 
are the product of modern science , nothing is said about 
those officers who have no specialised duties. 


The Executive Branch 

On this differentiation, alt officers ranking as sub¬ 
lieutenants will go to sea for Lwo years. 

The next phase is that after two years at sea all the 
executive sub lieutenants will 1): promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on gaming the same qualifying watch¬ 
keeping certificate as at present All those who have 
passed their examinations exceptionally well will, as 
now, receive accelerated promotion Then comes a 
selection by the Admiralty of those among them who are 
to be tramed as specialists in gunnery, torpedo work or 
navigation ; these will go to the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich for special courses. We presume that this 
“ selection ,J for training as specialists represents a 
promotion for those so selected. 

After five years 1 seniority in the rank of lieutenant, all 
officers will have to pass an examination for promotion to 
the rank of commander in certain technical subjects. 
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These are — 

Court-martial procedure, 

International law, 

Knowledge of British and foreign warships, guns, 
torpedoes, &c , 

Naval history, 

Signals, 

Strategy, 

Tactics and buUle formation 

This examination as it exists at present in the scheme 
15 to be undergone alike by those who are engaged in 
the specialised scientific duties in the ship, with all their 
responsibilities, and those—under existing practice a 
much larger number—who have under the scheme no 
specialised scientific duties Now it is obvious that these 
lattfer will be under much better conditions for preparing 
for an examination, and that the former will have no 
opportunity of letting their specialised duties tell in the 
examination, so that the effect of it will be to favour the 
promotion of those who were not selected to perform 
specialised duties, 

The Engineer Branch 

On this differentiation, the engineer officers, sub¬ 
lieutenants about the age of nineteen, instead of going 
to sea for two years like the executive officers, will go to 
the college at Keyh.im for a professional course, the 
exact duration of which will be subsequently determined 
At the expiration of this course, a proportion will be 
selected to go to Greenwich for a further course, while 
the remainder go to sea They will then, if found quali¬ 
fied, all be promoted to be lieutenants under the same 
conditions as the executives The nature and duration of 
the special course at Greenwich will be very carefully 
determined, and an opportunity will be afforded to those 
officers selected for it to make themselves acquainted 
with the latest developments of engineering science, not 
only at Greenwich, but at the great civil engineering 
establishments and institutions which are to be found in 
the country. 

The engineers are now to be pul on an equably with 
the executive officers, the ranks and uniform being as¬ 
similated, but with a difference, for while the executive 
officers specially trained for navigation (N), gunnery (G) 
and torpedo (T) lose these letters when promoted to be 
captains, the engineers are to retain the special (E) to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral (E), and as a solatium for not 
being allowed to command a ship are to receive higher 
pay and are promised “ high appointments” Whether 
this arrangement will be earned out when the time comes, 
some twenty years hence, the future will show In all 
the discussions on the complexity of the machinery of 
the modern man-of-war, the as greAt or greater com¬ 
plexity of the old sailing three decker seems to have 
been entirely lost sight of. 

The Royal Marines 

With regard to the sub-lieutenants drafted to Lhe 
Royal Marines, we read as follows .— 

“After his final examination as sub lieutenant along 
with the future executive and engineer officer, the young 
Royal Marine officer will receive his special military 
training during the next two years paTtly at the college 
at Greenwich and partly at the headquarters of divisions 
or the dep6t; the training of all these officers will be 
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extended so as to correspond more closely to the training 
now received by Lhe young officers of the Royal Marine 
Artillery , and after this two years’ training, the young 
Marine officer will receive lhe rank and pay of lieutenant 
of marines so as lo put him financially on an equality 
with the executive sub-lieutenant As in lhe case of lhe 
executive heuienanls, specially good officers will qualify 
as gunnery and torpedo lieutenants, provided that they 
have kept watch at sea for one year, have passed the 
Lest examination for qualifying for gunnery and torpedo 
lieutenants, and have been specially selected and lecom- 
mended The future Royal Marine officer will thus 

become available for keeping watch at sea and lor general 
executive duties on board ship up to and including the 
rank of captain of inannes ” 

Such is a short abstract of a scheme which we believe 
will be of the utmost value to the Naval Service 
Educationally and scientifically, it has so much to recom¬ 
mend it that its authors, and chief among them, Lord 
Rosebery tells us we must hold Sir John Fisher, are to 
be warmly congratulated 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from the scheme as 
a whole , many of the anticipated difficulties will have 
vanished before it comes into full operation some ten 
years hence, and the effect of the practical work in pure 
science now to be generally introduced for the first time, 
and Lhe opportunities the officers will have of becoming 
acquainted and being responsible for every class of duty, 
both scientific and administrative, will weld them into 
a homogeneous body each member of which should 
have had his brain-power so thoroughly developed that 
the greatest scientific skill will generally be combined 
wuh Lhe highest powers of organisation At present, it 
would seem, the very opposite is the case, for otherwise 
the present Admiralty system of promotions cannot 
be defended Nor is the difference in the treatment 
of the various branches limited to the promotions. 
Certain lieutenants are at present selected for certain 
specially scientific duties , this leaves a large residuum 
not so selected Special allowances are given to the 
navigating, gunnery and torpedo lieutenants in a ship, 
but the first lieutenant, who may be taken as the repre¬ 
sentative of the large body of non-specialists, not only 
gets a smaller allowance, but has to spend money in 
eking out lhe Admiralty’s meagre supply of paint. 

The allowance paid to the navigating officer is the 
highest, and it might be assumed, therefore, that his 
duties are considered important \ but what happens to 
him ? We are informed that of 187 commanders pro¬ 
moted captains between June, 18Q2, and June, 1902, only 
16, that is 1 in II, have specially smdied navigation and 
all that navigation means, and had the real handling of 
battleships in tactical exercises Further, that these 16 
have been promoted so late that none of them, in 
ordinary circumstances, can become admirals on the 
active list. 

Recent sad experiences bplh with flag-ships and 
smaller craft—100 “ accidentsto torpedo boats and 
t b.d.'s in two years—have taught u 5 that the best admiral 
and the best commander even of a torpedo boat will be 
he who knows most about what ships can do in various 
circumstances and how to make them do it. The most 
instructed navigator will always be the safest tactician 
Leading a great fleet into action and drilling men in the 
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duties performed in a single ship are vastly different 
affairs. 

The present system, however, as we have seen, bars 
the promotion of a navigating officer to the higher ranks. 
So that all the admirals, the future leaders of our 
battle fleets, eventually to be selected from among the 
187 captains to whom we have referred, will be the least 
instructed and least practised in navigation and all that 
navigation means in the way of handling ships 

We are told that information with regard to the promo¬ 
tion of gunnery and torpedo officers is much more 
difficult to obtain, but this is of little importance, as their 
functions are necessarily limited to single ships and can 
have no bearing on tactics or the leading of fleets into 
action 

To the plain man, this result seems curious. Other 
reasons than that we have suggested have been given, 
but whatever the reason may be—we are not concerned 
either to attack or defend the Admiralty—we may hope 
that under the new system the apparent paradox will 
disappear, and it seems a pity to wait until then 

There is one part of the scheme of instruction which 
calls for criticism in a scientific journal. We read of 
special schools of gunnery, engineering and torpedo 
work, but no school of navigation is referred to 

It is a question whether an officer who has been 
generally trained and has been six years at sea will 
derive any benefit from going to a land college to learn 
navigation. What is really wanted to complete the 
scheme on true scientific lines is a navigation school afloat 
at this period of the officer’s career where each member 
of the batch could take charge, under proper supervision 
of course, not only in tideways and strong currents, among 
traffic and in entering and leaving harbours, but in the 
open Atlantic. 

Tins condition might be utilised by sending Marconi 
ethergrams, which would not only enable the Meteor¬ 
ological Office vastly to improve its service, but would 
give the young officers an interest in meteorology, a 
science which is still important to those who go to sea, 
though we find no reference to it in the memorandum. 

Another important point that would be gained by this 
method of procedure would be to teach the officer that 
the roll of his ship will depend to some extent upon its 
presentation to the sea running at the time, so that there 
will be courses on which the fighting platform can be made 
more stable than on others. With homogeneous fleets, 
this may replace the u getting to windward "of old days 
preparatory to a naval engagement 


A PSYCHOLOGIST ON EVOLUTION 
Development and Evolution ; including Psychophysical 
Evolution , Evolution by Orthoplasy , and the Theory 
of Genetic Modes. By James Mark Baldwin, Ph D 
Princeton, Hon. D Sc. Oxon., LLD. Glasgow, Stuart 
Professor in Princeton University. Pp. xvi + 392 
(New York. The Macmillan Company; London 1 
Macmillan and Co, Ltd., 1902.) Price 10 s. 6d. net. 
HE theory of evolutionary method to which the name 
of “ Organic Selection J> has been generally applied 
was independently originated by Profs. Baldwin, Osborn 
and Lloyd Morgan. It has been accepted in its main 
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features by many leading biologists, who see in it a 
probable interpretation of numerous fact3 which have 
hitherto been felt as difficulties in the way of the Dar¬ 
winian explanation of evolutionary processes. It has 
even been considered to afford a prospect of reconciliation 
between the Neo-Lamarckians and the impugners of the 
hereditary transmission or acquired characters, though 
there can be no doubt that for the former party its 
adoption would mean nothing less than the surrender ol 
the central citadel of their position. 

In the present volume, Prof. Baldwin has not only given 
a detailed account of the theory in all its bearings, but 
has also brought together in the form of appendices the 
original statements of the same principle by Osborn and 
Lloyd Morgan, besides valuable comments by other 
authorities, including Prof. Poulton, Prof Conn and 
Mr Headley. The reader of “ Development and Evolu¬ 
tion ” is thus furnished with ample material for forming a 
judgment on the significance of the views summed up 
under the general headings of “ Organic Selection ” and 
Orthoplasy.” 

The relation of these views to the theories that may be 
roughly grouped as 11 preformist 71 on the one hand and 
| “ Lamarckian ” on the other is stated by Prof Baldwin 
with admirable clearness as follows — 

“ If we give up altogether the principle of modification 
by use and disuse, and the possibility of new adjustments 
in a creature’s lifetime, we must go back to the strictest 
preformism. But to say that such new adjustments in¬ 
fluence phylogenetic evolution only in case they are in¬ 
herited is to go over to the theory of Lamarckism Now 
the position is that these individual adjustments are real 
(versus preformism), that they are not inherited (versus 
Lamarckism), and yet that they influence evolution 
These adjustments keep certain creatures alive, so put a 
premium on the variations which they represent, so 
‘determine’ the direction of variation and give the 
phylum tune to perfect as congenital the same functions 
which were thus at first only private accommodations 
Thus the same result may have come about in many cases 
as if the Lamarckian view of heredity were true The 
general principle, therefore, that new adjustments 
effected by the individual may set the direction of 
evolution without the inheritance of acquired characters 
is what was considered new ana was called organic 
selection ” (Italics Prof. Baldwin’s ) 

In claiming elsewhere that the lf broader principle of 
organic selection from certain points of view is new," the 
author is careful to allow that it was not only in some 
degree foreshadowed by Darwin, but that in the special 
instance of “social heredity” (better called “ social trans¬ 
mission ”) its importance has been emphasised by Wallace 
and other writers “ Of course, to us all," as Prof 
Baldwin says/’' newness 1 is nothing compared with * true¬ 
ness’” ; nevertheless, the credit undoubtedly belongs to 
him of having independently discerned the real signifi¬ 
cance in evolution of individual adjustments, and of 
having been perhaps the first to put the relation between 
ontogeny and phytogeny, and between organic and social 
evolution, on a basis that should be satisfactory at once 
to the biologist and the philosopher. 

It must not be forgotten that Prof. Baldwin is primarily 
a psychologist, andiis apt to consider evolutionary ques¬ 
tions largely from the psychological standpoint. In 
expounding his idea of the “psychophysical unit ” ; in his 
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revision (to our mind abundantly justified) of Herbert 
Spencer and Bain's theory of “overproduced move¬ 
ments’ 1 in mental ontogeny ; and especially, perhaps, in 
the tracing of his own theory of knowledge to its out¬ 
come in the doctrine of “genetic modes,” he often uses a 
notation which to biologists as such may seem somewhat 
unfamiliar. No one, however, who is at the pains to 
follow him through his chains of argument, often intricate, 
but with few exceptions consistent and intelligible, will be 
inclined to deny the great service he has done in submit¬ 
ting the problem of organic development to philosophical 
analysis 

It will be satisfactory to those biologists who still re¬ 
gard Darwin and Wallace as the true founders of a 
rational theory of evolution that the author, in demon¬ 
strating the inadequacy and improbability of use- 
inheritance, and in rightly laying stress on the importance 
of individual adjustment and of social transmission, does 
most explicitly assert the dominance of natural selection. 
“ The value of accommodation,” he allows, “is implicit 
in the theory of natural selection/’ and in more than one 
place (as in chapter xih, with its comprehensive table of 
the various kinds of “ selection “) he expresses his con 
currence with I J rof. Poulton’s statements to the same 
effect There is thus no room to doubt of his attitude 
towards the general question , but it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising, and, we think, regrettable, that in the case of the 
“highest and most specialised form of accommodation/ 1 
viz , the intelligence, Prof Baldwin speaks of the re¬ 
sulting “emancipation from the operation of natural 
selection and from dependence upon variations' 1 in a 
way that seems open to misconstruction There can be 
no such emancipation in the long run Niituram expelles 
fared, tamen usque returret Whatever allowance we 
make for individual adjustment to environment, whether 
it be intelligent or not, there will be no reason to say 
that “the struggle for existence is in some degree done 
away with” unless we limit our outlook to variations 
oLher than variations in plasLicity. It is true that 
the struggle is transferred “ in some degree 1 to 
the sphere of the latter, but the “ direct action 
of natural selection ” is not thereby evaded All 
individuals but a few (comparatively) are still eliminated 
in virtue of the same failure of correspondence with the 
environment ; only this failure is, or may be, in the indi¬ 
vidual’s power of accommodation, not in his invariable 
or fixed endowment If, on the other hand, we were to 
hold, as Fjof Osborn seems to do, that this plasticity is 
an inherent power or function of protoplasm undirected 
and uncontrolled by natuial selection, we should, of 
course, find ample reason for Prof. Baldwin’s expres¬ 
sions But he makes it elsewhere perfectly clear that 
he differs on this point from Prof Osborn, and we there¬ 
fore think that he would do well on a future occasion to 
avoid the appearance of putting plasticity, in its relation 
to selection, on a footing distinct from that of other 
qualities. It would be hard to show that any character¬ 
istic property of protoplasm did not take its share in the 
“fundamental endowment of life" and was not “ part of 
its final mystery.” Where, then, is the justification for 
claiming an exemption for one property which is not 
claimed for all ? 

We should have much more to say, did space permit, 
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in commendation of this excellent and stimulating book. 
Many of the points raised are enticing subjects for dis¬ 
cussion, but those features that call for adverse criticism 
are few in number and of little importance The plan of 
the work, several chapters of which have already appeared 
under other conditions, necessarily involves a certain 
want of system and concentration , nor must the reader 
expect to find all that deals with one part of the subject 
gathered into one place. On the oilier hand, the author 
is enabled to enforce his arguments by repetition, and, as a 
sentence in his preface reminds us, 14 to the psychologist, 
at least, repetition has its pedagogical justification ” 

FAD 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 
Travels in Space. By E Seton Valentine and F L. 

Tomlinson With an Introduction by Sir Hiram S 

Maxim Pp. 328 ; with about sixty illustrations. 

(London Hurst and Blackett, 1902 ) 

T appears to be a growing practice in this country to 
publish books with a preface by some man of dis¬ 
tinction, whose name figures prominently on the cover. 
It is a pity that publishers cannot agree to discountenance 
this practice Either a book is worth reading without 
the recommendation or it is not worth reading even with 
it Not but what the introduction in this case is worth 
reading 

The task which Messrs Valentine and Tomlinson have 
had before them has been no easy one They have no 
doubt derived considerable help fiom the French 
“ Histoire des Ballons” and other books of a similar 
character, but even with that help they must have had to 
wade through a large mass of literature and then to sum 
up the principal points in a very short compass, all of 
which takes much time. The authors are greatly to be 
congratulated on the success with which they have com¬ 
pleted their undertaking The designs of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Lhe fantastic project of Lourenco, the abortive 
attempts at flight by Besnier and De Bacquevdle, the 
balloon ascents of Monlgolfier, Pilatre de Rorier 
Blanchard, Nadar, the impossible air ships of Petm and 
De Landelle, the actual glides of Lihenthal, Pilcher, 
Chanute, Santos Dumont rounding the Eiffel 1’ower, the 
Pax disaster, all these give a very inadequate idea of the 
large number of designs, projects, ascents, descents, 
successes, failures and fatalities described in these pages. 
There are few people so well versed in the history of 
aerial navigation that they would noL learn something 
new and interesting on reading the present volume. 

The authors confine themselves to the task of 
chronicling and describing, and do not indulge in lengthy 
speculations as to the future of the flight-problem. 
Seeing how uncertain that future is, they have acted 
wisely At the same time, Sir Hiram Maxim points out 
that the book may have a useful purpose in the near 
future in preventing others from repeating experiments 
that have previously been tried and failed. The list of 
aeronauts who have met their death as the result of their 
aerial experiences since 1783 should be a warning to 
future experimenters or would-be experimenters. Theo¬ 
retical considerations, numerical calculations and mathe¬ 
matical formulae lie outside the scope of this book. 
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A reviewer usually likes to point out omissions, but the 
only one as yet noticed is that of the very recent 
experiences of Wilbur Wright and his brother. And 
evidently there are two accounts of Degen’s attempts, or 
which the more improbable one is here given. According 
to the other, his machine would not rise until he attached 
it to a balloon. 

The illustrations are excellent, but it may be as well to 
warn the reader that when he sees a picture of an 
aeronaut sailing over houses, trees, mountains, rivers 
and even pyramids in an extraordinary looking machine, 
it is not to be supposed that the journey depicted wa9 
ever performed, or even that the machine waft necessarily 
constructed in the forms shown. Readers of the 
“Histoire des Ballons 1 ’ will remember the fantastic 
figures of dying men in that book and will not be sur¬ 
prised to find a few of the types reproduced here, but 
now that experiments have been successfully made in 
•directed navigation through the air, it would be well if j 
some indication could be given on illustrations in future 
books showing at a glance whether the flight which they 
depict is a real flight or a mere flight of the imagination 

G. H Bryan. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

United Stales Magnetic Declination Tables ami 
Isogonic Charts for 1902. By L. A Bauer Pp. 405 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1902 ) 

T HE activity of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Department in carrying out a magnetic 
survey of the States and outlying territories has long 
been a subject of interest to magneticians, and in this 
book we have the first complete information on the results 
of that survey up to January t, 1902, as regards the one 
element magnetic declination. 

Tables, giving every ’ observation made, occupy 14! 
pages, including positions, date of observation, values 
observed and values reduced to 1902, followed by thd 
name of the observer or authority. The succeeding 13S 
pages are devoted to descriptions of the magnetic 
stations occupied by the Survey between 1881 and July, 
1902. 

The accompanying chart of 44 Lines of Equal Magnetic 
Declination 11 is based on the results plotted at about 
5000 points, embodying all the latest declination data 
of known value. The lines are true isogonals, drawn 
with considerable sinuosities, representing the results of 
actual observation and showing distui bances from normal 
values, but as these latter have not yet been calculated, 
the amount of disturbance and the centres of disturbance 
have not been ascertained. The chart for Alaska gives 
normal lines of the magnetic declination calculated from 
all available observations, there being too few of the 
latter from which to draw true isogonals. 

A welcome addition to the tables and charts will be 
found in the opening chapter under the heading 
41 Principal Facts relating to the Earth's Magnetism/' 
showing our present state of knowledge of terrestrial 
magnetism and the vast field open to future observers | 
an# students of that branch of science. 
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In this chapter, the evolution of the compass is treated 
boldly and agreeably with the evidence of the best 
authorities, and one rather looks for the date and the 
name of the first person who applied that very important 
addition to the manner’s compass—its suspension in 
gimbal rings. It is clear that the use of this suspension 
was implied by Pedro de Medina in his 14 Arte de 
Navigacioh ” of 1545, and was accurately described as 
part of a compass by Martin Cortds in his 41 Arte de 
Navigacion" of 1556, but they leave the inventor’s name 
in obscurity. 

Turning to the subject of Gilbert's work, M De Mag- 
nete,” the author remarks on the 44 intolerance and lack 
of appreciation of the work of his predecessors” shown 
by Gilbert. When, however, one reads the account given 
by the latter of the mass of ignorance and superstition he 
had to battle with and relinquish to 14 the moths and 
worms "—such ns the medicinal properties of the lode- 
stone and its uses as a detector of immorality and many 
other 11 vanities " —we can hardly wonder at their beget¬ 
ting a spirit of intolerance in him. Even 14 the Onyon 
and Garlick myth ” which he so denounced was revived 
in 1885 by an inventor who proposed the use of the juice 
of the common Dutch red onion as a magnetic screen. 
Possibly some readers of the present work will think the 
author has not quite done full justice to Gilbert. 

On p. 60, the authority of the late Prof. Eschenhagen 
is given for the statement that the effects of earthquakes 
on the magnetic needle are “ entirely mechanical” As 
the more recent investigations of Prof. Milne point loan 
opposite conclusion, there is evidently room for further 
inquiry as to how far the disturbances observed are due 
to magnetic causes or not. 

In the article on magnetic observatories, some useful 
details are given of the structure of the magnetic observ¬ 
atory at Cheltenham, Maryland, where, although it is 
built entirely above ground, the diurnal change of tem¬ 
perature haB been reduced to a few tenths of a degree, 
and further reduction is looked for. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that some of the 
illustrations are taken from rare prints, and their repro¬ 
duction cannot fail to be of great interest to many who 
may not have the means of seeing the originals Pleased 
as the investigator maybe with the valuable results con¬ 
tained in this book, he will look forward with enhanced 
interest to a similar publication relating to the magnetic 
inclination and force, both of which have been so exten¬ 
sively observed in the United States 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Letter r on Reasoning. By J. M. Robertson. Pp. xxvm 
+ 248. (London . Watts and Co., 1902 ) 

This book is in the form of letters addressed to the 
author's children, and is lucidly and fluently written 
Mr. Robertson’s counsels upon the duty and importance 
of clear thought and scrupulous candour in reasoning are 
excellent, and it is to be hoped the children to whom ihe 
letters are addressed will profit by them. It is a pity 
Mr. Robertson does not always follow his own good 
advice. In the constant polemic against theism, to 
which he recurs in chapter after chapter, he often un¬ 
consciously misrepresents the case against which he is 
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arguing, and his own reasoning is not unfrequently 
vicious. Thus it is hardly fair to the advocates even of 
the crudest form of the 11 design” hypothesis to meet 
Pale/s argument about the traveller who finds the watch 
in the desert with the retort that the argument assumes 
the desert at least to be “undesigned” All that is as¬ 
sumed is that the desert, whether 11 designed ” or not, 
does not, like the watch, exhibit design of a specific kind 
recognisable by the traveller And Mr Robertson’s own 
chief argument against theistic design, that an infinite 
series, such as the " totality of events,” cannot have any 
specific predicates beyond the one predicate of “in¬ 
finity,” is surely very doubtful If 1 can make predications 
about the infinite aeries of the natural numbers (such as, 
that every member of it has a next term, that every 
member is commensurable with every other), why not 
of the infinite series of “ events ?” Similarly, the argu¬ 
ment used in discussing psychological determinism, that 
no one predicate, such as, eg , “ free,” can be applied to 
all volitions, since they are an infinite series belonging to 
no wider species, is really fallacious For in psychology 
the veiy need of a precise definition of a volition compels 
us to distinguish volitions from other psychical slates, 
such as impulses, cravings, resolutions, and volitions 
thus come to be an infinite senes, no doubt, but an 
infinite series of which the law of formation is known. 
The infinity of such a series in no way excludes specific 
predication about it Mr Robertson presumably thinks 
that the “totality of events ” is a series of which we do 
not know the formative law Hut this is just what he 
has to prove against the theist He is not entitled to 
assume the point at issue as if it were a self-evident 
axiom of thought 

It is much to be regretted that the auLhor allows him¬ 
self to exhibit a zeal which loo often degenerates into 
partisan rancour against his “ religious ” opponents A 
man is not necessarily either dishonest or stupid because 
he holds opinions on these subjects other than those of 
Mr Robertson, and Mr Robertson does not strengthen 
his case by writing as if he were so A E T. 

Electt o-plating and Electrorefining By A Watt and 

A. Philip Pp xxiv + 68o (London Crosby Lock- 

wood and Co, 1902 ) Price I2J 6 d net 

The late Alexander Watt’s book on electro-deposition 
was well known as a standard work on the subject, but 
for some time it has been out of date both in subject- 
matter and in method of treatment Mr. Arnold Philip, 
in editing and largely rewriting a new eduion, has per¬ 
formed a service which was much required, but it is to 
be regretted that he has not been sufficiently thorough in 
his work of revision Perhaps this is due to a desire on 
his part to retain as far as possible the form of the 
original book, but there can be little question but that 
by entirely recasting it and putting the vast amount of 
useful information it contains in a form more suited to 
modern ideas and developments he would have been 
performing a more valuable service It is, for example, 
rather out of date to give instructions for carrying 
out different operations in terms of Wollaston, Smee, 
Darnell or other batteries. We hope that the number 
of electro-platers using such sources of electricity is at 
the present day small, but even if it is considerable it is 
eminently desirable that a book such as this should make 
use of scientific units. To take one other example, we 
were surprised to find that the section devoted to nickel¬ 
ing bicycles described the operations to be performed in 
taking to pieces an old-fashioned “ ordinary ” and en¬ 
tirely disregarded the existence of the modern safety or 
pneumatic tyres. Such a fault as this, possibly not of 
much importance in itself, has the grave defect of de¬ 
stroying the reader's confidence in the rest of the work ; 
how is the student to feel sure that the numerous recipes 
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and instructions are not as much things of the past as 
the sohd-tyred ordinary? 

Mr. Philip has, however, done much to improve Watt's 
book, especially in the chapters which he has added. 
Chapters n and in of the second part, dealing with the 
cost of electrolytic copper refining and with the many 
important details of that industry, are particularly to be 
commended. Taken altogether, this new edition is, like 
the older ones, a good and valuable book, and our only 
cause of complaint against Mr Philip is that he has 
somewhat missed the opportunity of bringing it properly 
up to date. M S 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Secondary 
School By Alexander Smith, B Sc , Ph D , and 
Edwin H. Hall, Ph D Pp xm + 377 (London 
Longmans, Green and Co , 1902 ) Price 6r net. 

Tins book, which belongs to the American Teachers 
Senes, is well worthy of the attention of those who are 
engaged in the teaching of chemistry and physics, 
whether in schools or universities It contains an able 
and temperate discussion of nearly every important 
question of method that arises in connection wiih ihe 
teaching of chemistry and physics, and it has the great 
merit of being neither wordy nor pedantic. It will be a 
surprise to many English teachers to see how thoroughly 
this subject is being handled in America 

It is, unfortunately, not possible in the limits set to this 
notice to give illustrations of the treatment of the subject 
by the two American professors 1 f the book is read in this- 
country as it deserves to he, it will tend to induce a more 
philosophical attitude towards the extremely difficult and 
important question of teaching physical science in Ihe 
earlier stages A. Smi ihh.is 

Indi tr Zoologuus By C O Waterhouse Edited by 
1 ) Sharp Pp xu + 421 (London Zoological 
Society, 1902 ) 

For the last twenty years, the “Zoological Record ” has- 
contained an appendix of the new generic and subgenenc 
names recorded annually in its pages. These lists have 
been combined, with the addition of such names of 
earlier date as were omitted from Dr Scudder’s “ No- 
menclator Zoologicus,” published in 1882, and the result 
is the present volume, which includes the period from 
1880 to 1900 The value of such a compilation to work¬ 
ing zoologists cannot be overestimated, and the author 
apd editor, as well as those gentlemen by whom they 
were assisted, by the completion of their laborious task 
have earned a debt of gratitude beyond the power of 
thanks to repay. The present volume includes about 
40,000 names, of which some 6000 belong to Lhe period 
before 1800 , an idea may therefore be formed of the 
enormous rate at which new names are growing Many 
of these, like those in eailier lists, are, of course, syno¬ 
nyms, but the editor is of opinion that some 80,000 
generic and subgenenc names are actually used in 
zoology. A glance at almost any page in the volume 
before us will show that much still remains to be done 
in purging the list on account of the same name being 
used for two or more groups, but this did not come 
within the province of the compilers 

How near the list approaches completeness must 
depend to a great degree on the thoroughness, or other¬ 
wise, with which the various contributors to the “ Zoo¬ 
logical Record ” have done their work. Personally, the 
writer feels responsible for at least one omission—the 
genus Dinocynops, proposed by Ameghino in 1898—and 
probably he is not the only offender Such omissions 
detract, however, in no way from the careful and pains¬ 
taking manner in which the compilers have executed 
their task, and we can but repeat our sense of the 
obligation under which they have placed all working 
naturalists. K. L. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor doss not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return t or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications .] 

Genius and the Struggle for Existence. 

Will you allow me to supplement the excellent reply of Sir 
Oliver Lodge to your correspondent Mr. G W. Du I man by a 
few remarks dealing more specifically with that gentleman’s 
difficulty, which is one very widely felt, but is, 1 believe, 
founded on a misconception ? 

The words 11 useful” and ‘ 1 advantage" have two distinct 
meanings, the one referring to material the other to intellectual 
and moral results ; and it is in the former sense only that they 
can be properly used in relation to natural selection or survival 
of the fittest In that relation, physical results only are of 
value—those that tend to the preservation of life on occasions 
of stress and danger. In deciding whether any quality, physical 
or mental, is of value in this sense, Lloyd Morgan's admirable 
test should he applied— 11 Is it of survival-value ? ” If not, then 
it is not useful in Lhe struggle for existence either to the in¬ 
dividual or the race, unless it happens Lo be combined with 
other qualities which are, in an exceptional degree, of survival 
value. Now genius in all its varying manifestations is a quality 
which has hardly any relation to survival except an adverse one, 
&nd only in exceptional cases is of any material advantage 
to the race. The genius of the poet, of the writer, of the 
artist, even of Lhe inventor, only occasionally benefits the race 
in its material struggle with other races, while it very rarely 
gives long life and an ample progeny to the possessor. Its use 
to him is solely the enjoyment of the exercise of his faculty of 
creating. Too frequently it is of no material use whatever to 
him, and he dies in poverty and neglect The two races that 
have exhibited the highest manifestations of gemus were the 
ancient Greeks and the Jews But this genius did not advantage 
their respective races in the struggle for existence Both of 
them became permanently subject races, and that they have 
survived at all is not due to their genius, but to their excep¬ 
tionally fine physical qualities, their courage and their 
endurance. 

As a matter of fact, the law of the survival of the fittest has 
almost entirely ceased to apply lo civilised man, and the 
more civilised he is the leas it -applies. I (have already shown 
{in the chapter on “ Human Selection " in my 11 Studies ”), how, 
under a higher civilisation and a truer social system, it will be 
superseded by another law, which maybe termed 11 the perpetu¬ 
ation of the fittest," ancj which will operate as automatically and 
as beneficially in improving the human race as natural selection 
has acted in improving the lower animals. At present, as 
Darwin himself fully recognised, it is not Lhe best or the highest 
that survive, but a comparatively low type morally and 
intellectually, though in relation to our present very imperfect 
civilisation they may be held to be the fittest. It is, however, 
fitness to " succeed in life/' as it is termed, not necessarily to 
survive ; and this is indicated by the comparatively short lives 
of millionaires and of the inhabitant* of cities, who are continu¬ 
ally replaced by the sons of the less successful but more virile 
inhabitants of the rural districts. ALb red R Wallace. 


The Holy Shroud. 

Prof Meldola’s notice from a truly scientific standpoint of 
Dr. Vignon's book, entitled “ The Shroud of Christ,” is not less 
interesting than valuable, but I think two difficulties which 
hardly fell within the scope of his article may also be raised. 
One struck me at once in examining the facsimile of the photo- 

C phic negative plate of the Holy Shroud (facing p. 17). The 
y had been lying, of course, face upwards. I presume that if 
a corpse were tnus placed on a stone slab, within a very few 
hours of death, the nates would be slightly Battened by pres¬ 
sure, but their normal roundness—as in a nude standing figure— 
caught my eye at once whep examining the plate. 

But a still more serioua difficulty awaits Dr. Vignon. The 
shroud in shape has a general resemblance to an elongated 
balh-towcl; on one half, smoothed out, the body was laid, 
and the other was neatly doubled over the head and 
brought down so as completely to cover the feet. This mode 
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of burial, so fur as I know, was not usual among the Jews 
at that date (the corpse being more or less wrapped up, 
as described in the raising of Lazarus) But passing over 
this point, for Dr. Vignon pleads that the arrangement was 
a temporary one (though, by the 1 way, it would make the pre¬ 
servative myrrh and aloes much less effective), we find the 
authors of the four Gospels all use language which excludes 
any such arrangement of the so-called shroud. Matthew and 
Luke both wrue ^ctuAi^cv avrh b oiyiAvi ; Mark in a nearly 
identical sentence substitutes the verb But both 

these words mean to wrap or to roll up, not to lay a sheet 
over (and under) John, in a rather more minute description, 
says, tbrjaajf al/rb tv bdoviots fxerh tup bpatfidruv, adding "as IS 
the custom of the Jews in burial.” He also mentions bandages 
or body-cloths a second time, and a napkin bound about the 
head—which would have interfered with the photographic 
process. Dr Vignon endeavours to elude the plain meaning 
of these passages, but, as it seems to me, he can only prove 
the genuineness of the shroud by rejecting the four principal 
witnesses to the facts of which it is supposed to be a record, a 
process which has a suspicious resemblance to sawing off the 
branch on which you are sitting. T G. BonneY. 


The Herbarium of Ferrante Imperato at Naples. 

In a recent issue of Naluhk (vol lxvn. p. 1S1), there is an 
account of a paper by Prof B Schorler on a history of sys¬ 
tematic botany prior Lo Lintixus. In the list given of the most 
ancient existing herbaria, no mention is made of that of Fer¬ 
rante Imperato, which is among the oldest extant This 
ancient herbarium, the remains of which arc preserved in the 
National Library of Naples, is also overlooked in the interesting 
paper, now in course of publication, in the Magyar Boiaiukai 
Lapok (Budapest, 1902), by Alfoldi Flatt Karoly, " Zur Ges- 
chichte der Herbare.” 

An incidental notice of the herbarium of Ferrante Imperato 
was published by me in Nature (vol Ixm , November, 1900) 
in an article on Doinemco Cirillo and the chemical action of 
light, in connection with vegetable irritability 

Ferrante Imperato, a Neapolitan simphasta , born in 1550, 
lived in Naples, where he died in 1625 In those days, museums 
of natural history began to be formed in Italy, the most famous 
being those of Aldovrandi in Bologna, the museum of l J isa, 
where Andrea Cesaipmo (11,19-1603) taught, and the museum 
of Ferrante Imperato in Naples In Ferrante’s book, 11 Dell' 
Historia Naturale, Libri XXVIII /' edited by his son, Fran¬ 
cesco Imperato, in 1599, is given a picture of the museum at 
Naples This museum, as the author says, contained 11 Natural 
lants artificially preserved, attached to the pages of special 
ookg, and besides, terrestrial, aquatic and dying animals * 
moreover, gems, marbles and divers stones, earths, minerals 
and metals, and preserved seeds and rare leaver and extracts 
of divers earths and plants/ 1 

At the end of the sixteenth century, a Genoese nobleman, 
Giovanni Vincenzo Pmelli, formed in Naples a botanical 
garden or “ Orto del Semphci/' in which many rare plants 
were collected under the care of Bartolomeo Maranta, of Venosa 
(who died 111 1570), Ferrante Imperato and Fabio Colonna 
(1567-1650), an active correspondence and exchange of materials 
being kept up with other collectors. As Imperato puls it in 
his book, "human sciences grow by communion among men ; 
this do I say and confess because our studies and the matters of 
which we write have developed by the help of friends who 
have concurred in procuring for us things from divers parts of 
the world, nr have been companions and fellow labourers ,J 
Besides G V. Pinelh, the chief helper in collecting foreign 
objects, and Maranta and Fabio Colonna, who lived in Naples, 
Imperato records among his correspondents Pietro Andrea 
Matlioh, of Siena (1500-1577), Melchiorre Guilandini, of 
Padua (1520-1589), Jacopo Cortuso, also of Padua (1513-1603), 
Ulnae Aldovrandi, of Bologna (1522-1605), Carlo Clusio, 
Kaspar Bauhin, of Bile (1560-1624), and Colantonio Stelliola, 
" Professor of Recondite Sciences, to whom I have communi¬ 
cated the greater part of the discoveries made by me/' One 
does not understand why some authors attribute the work of 
Imperato to this Stelliola. 

The herbarium was perhaps the more important part or this 
Neapolitan museum, being contained in eignty volumes. The 
museum of Imperato got dispersed during the great plague of 
Naples in 1656, and only nine out of the eighty volumes of the 
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herbarium were saved, passing into the hands of Nicola Cirillo 
(1671-1734), a physician and botanist who possessed a private 
botanical garden and was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, for which Society he collected data on the climate of 
Naples, and wrote a treatise on the application of cold in the 
treatment of fevers Remaining in tne Cirillo family, the 
herbarium was finally bequeathed to the celebrated botanist 
Domenico Cirillo, who preserved these volumes as the most 
precious treasure in hia collections In 1783, Martin Vahl, a 
friend of Linnteus, saw ImperaLo’a herbarium in Cmllo’s house, 
and it is said that he fell on his knees in reverence before the 
ancient relic In 1799, when the royalist mob sacked Cirillo’s 
house and Cirillo himself was hanged, all his collections were 
dispersed, including the herbarium of Impcrato Of ihe nine 
volumes only one was saved, and finally came into the hands 
of CamiUo Minieri-Ricciu, who in 1863 published a short 
account of this botanical relic (C Minieri Riccio 11 Breve 
notizia dell' Erbano di Ferrante Imperato,” Renduonti delf 
Accadetnia Pontanin/ia, xi , lS6j) Minien says that fmpcrato's 
name is written in the volume 

The collections of Mimen-Riccio were finally sold to the 
National Library at Naples, where the volume of Imperato’s 
herbarium may now be seen 

The volume, of 268 pages, is bound in parchment and 
is labelled " Collcctio Plantarum Naturahum " It contains 440 
plants, glued to the paper, each wuh one or in ire names 
There is an alphabetical index, probably written by Imperato 
himself. 

The authorities in the Naples library do not seem aware of the 
importance of the relic they possess, for the herbarium is kept 
as an ordinal/ book and the plants are exposed to inevitable 
damage and decay Several of the specimens have already 
been eaten up by insects II \l o Glut lOl 1 

R, Sta/ione Agraria Spenmentale, Rome, January 8 


force and the connected Activity Principle, can be directly 
applied to construct the equations oT motion in such cases as 
above referred to, without any of the houis poius of departing 
from the real motion, or the lime integration, or integration 
over all space, and with avoidance of much of the complicated 
work It would seem not, for the claim is made for the I\ of 

L A that it is a commanding general process, whereas the 
principle of energy is insulficient to determine the motion This 
is wrong But the P of L A may perhaps be particularly 
suitable in special cases It is against its misuse thaL I write 
Practical ways of working will naturally depend upon ihe 
data given. We may, for example, build up an equation of 
motion by hard thinking about Lhe structure This way is 
followed by Kelvin, and is good, if the data are sufficient and 
not too complicated. Or we may, in an elastic medium, assume 
a general form for the stress and investigate iLs special properties 
Of course, the force is derivable from the stress. But the dita 
of the Least-Actiomsts are expressions for the kinetic and 
potential energy, and the P of L A is applied to them 

But the Principle of Activity, as understood by Newton, 
furnishes the answer on the spot To illustrate this simply, let 
it be only small motions of a medium like Green’s or the same 
generalised that are in question Then the equation of 
activity is 

div qP ^U + t, (1) 

that is, the rate of increase of the stored energy is the conver¬ 
gence of the flux of energy, which is - qP, if q is ihe velocity 
and P the stress operator, such that 

Pl = Pl = lP ]1+ jP 12 + kP 13 (2) 

is the stress on the 1 plane. Here qP is the conjugate of Pq 
By carrying out the divergence operation, (1) splits into two, 
thu^ 

Fq^T, Gq=U ( 3 ) 


A Curious Projectile Force 

I AM able to corroborate B A Oxon ’s letter (p 247 ) In my 
case, the screw stopper of the bottle (inverted) rested at an angle 
against some books on a table When Lhe pressure of the gas 
was sufficient to force out the stopper, the bottle sprang Ihree 
or four feet into the air and fell some distance off on the floor 
of the room Norman Lockyek 


The Principle of Least Action. Lagrange’s Equations 

Whether good mathematicians, when they die, go to Cam¬ 
bridge, I do not know But it is well known that a large 
number of men go there when they are young for the purpose 
of being converted into senior wranglers and Smith’s prizemen 
N iw at Cambridge, or somewhere else, there 13 a gulden or 
brawn idol called the Principle of Least Action Its exact 
locality is kept secret, but numerous copies have been made and 
distributed amongst the mathematical tutors and lecturers at 
Cambridge, who make the young men fall down and worship 
Ihe idol. 

I have nothing to say against the Principle But I think a 
great deal may be said against the practice of the Principle. 
Truly, I have never practised it myself (except with pots and 
pans), but I .have had many opportunities of seeing how the 
practice is done. It is usually employed by dynamicians to 
investigate the properties of mediums transmitting waves, the 
elastic solid for example, or generalisations or modifications of 
the same. It is used to find equations of motion from energetic 
data. I observe that this is done, not by investigating the 
actual motion, but by investigating departures from it. Now 
it is very unnatural to vary the time integral of the excess of 
the total kinetic over the total potential energy to obtain the 
equations of the real motion. Then again, it requires an in¬ 
tegration over all space, and a transformation of the Integral 
before what is wanted is reached. This, too, is very unnatural 
(though defensible if it were labour-saving), for the equation of 
motion at a given place in an elastic medium depends only 
upon itB structure there, and is cjuite independent of lhe rest of 
the medium, which may be varied anyhow Lastly, I observe 
that the process is complicated and obscure, so much so as to 
easily lead to error 

Why, then, is the P. of L. A employed ? Is not Newton's 
dynamics good enough ? Or do not the Least-Actlonists know 
that Newton’s dynamics, viz his admirable Force = Counter- 
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Here F is a real vector, being the force, whiUt d- is a vector 
force operator Both hive the same structure, viz 1*7, but in 
F the differentiators in V act on P, whereas in G they are free 
and act on q, if they act at all. 

Now when U is given, U becomes known It contains q as 
an operand Knock it out ; then G is known , and therefore F , 
and therefore Lhe equation of motion is known, viz 

F - -£(«/q), 
at 


where vi 13 the density, or the same generalised eolotropically, 
or in various other ways which will be readily understood bj 
electricians who arc acquainted with resistance operators 

Of course, P becomes linown also So the form of U specifies 
the stiess, the Lranslational force and the force operator of the 
potential energy To turn G to F is Lhe same as Lurning 

* d d\ 

A to 

iIa d r 

If, for example, the displacement is D, ‘he potential energy 
is a quadratic function of the nine differentials rfD 1 /ii'ji 1 iLc , of 
the components Calling these r n , r, a , \.c ; 


u = im 


d u 

d, w 


, , rAJ , 

+ Vii + - 
dr vi 


(4) 


by 1 lie homogeneous property Therefore, since r 
Idtijdy, 

— d , r(U . d 


1 d\ + 


dv + 


h ::“ 

therefore, wriLing Pj, for dU/d^, 

\ rf\ dy dz / 


)q = Oq , 


</p, + 4 ir t 

d\ dy dz 


— aq-ytdy- 


(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


It is clear that the differentials in (4) (which involve the large 
number 45 of coefficients of elasticity in the general case of 
eolatropy) are the nine components or the conjugate of the 
stress operator Of course, vector analysis, dealing with the 
natural vectors concerned, is the most suitable working agent, 
but the same work may be done without it by taking the terms 
involving ?i, i/ a . q^ separately > < 

Another expression for U is U = ^OD, which shows how to 
find F from U directly 
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Another claim made for the P. of L. A, ii that it leads to 
Lagrange's equations of motion. That is not remarkable, see¬ 
ing that both are founded upon Newtonian ideas. I suppose 
Lagrange’s equations can be made to lead to the P. of L A. 
But the practical way of proving Lagrange's form is to derive 
it immediately from Newton's Principle of Activity. Thus, 
when there are n independent coordinates x, with velocities v, 
the kinetic energy T is a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
r's, with coefficients which are functions of the x's. This 
makes 


2T = v, dT + vJ i - T .+ . . , 

dv 2 

(8) 

therefore 


__ d d T ^ dT - . 

( 9 ) 

dt dv A dv v 

But alio by the structure of T, 


(IX [ uV | 

(10) 

So, by subtraction of (10] from (9) 

/ d dT d V \ 

~\dtdv x n'j, / ' 

( 11 ) 


and therefore, by Newton, the force on is the coefficient of 
v u and similaily for the rest. 

Some people who had worshipped the idol did not altogether 
see that the ahove contained the really essential part of the 
establishment of Lagrange's form, and Lhat the use of the 
activity principle to establish Lhe equation of motion is proper, 
instead of vice varsA. To all such the advice can be given, Go 
back to Newton There is nothing in the ?. of L. A , ur the 
P of L. Curvature either, to compare with Newlon for com¬ 
prehensive intelligibility and straight correspondence with 
dynamics as seen in Nature. It must, however, be said that 
Newton's third law is someLimes astonishingly misconceived 
and misapplied, perhaps because it is badly taught 

Oliver Heaviside 


Leonids of 190a, and Quadrantida of 1903 

Clouds and full moonlight seem to have impeded observ¬ 
ations of the Leonids to a considerable extent in November, • 
1902. The night of November 14 was fine here, but as there 
seemed little probability of a display on that date—as is fully con¬ 
firmed by the negative results of other observers—no extended 
watch was maintained. The night of November 15 turned 
out very unfavourable It seemed unusually bright here about 
6h. 30m. on the morning of November 16 No observations 
were possible in the circumstances. Even if the sky had been 
clear, very probably nothing unusual in the way of a meteor 
display would have be$n visible, owing to the presence of the 
full moon, then shining with almost maximum brilliancy 7 
M. D. Egimtia, with three assistants, observing at Athens during 
the night of November 15, did not Bee more meteors—in fact, 
they counted one less—than on that of November 14. 1901, on 
which night the American maximum took place Both Lhose 
nights were clear, but possibly the observations may not have 
been equilly extensive. The maximum of 1902 probably took 
place in America, but in the absence of reports of clear observ. 
ations at a few stations on the other side Of the Atlantic, it is 
diffi;ult to gauge with certainty the character of the display. 

The Quadrantid meteors, on the other hand, were well seen 
here, considering the broken character of the weather. Antici¬ 
pating ihit the display of 1903 would occur early on the night of 
Januiry 3—the maximum had been determined as due at 8b, 55m 
—1 watch was begun at Sh 45m , and during the next hour or 
so some very fine meteors were observed^ The following are the 
times of their appearance, and their approximate flights 
d h m 


Jan 


1 * 


11 


ii 

91 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


8 5j, from a 0 west of Gemini to Orion, = 1st magni¬ 
tude 


8 56 . i» 

i° east of the "Guardi" to Pole Star, = 
1-2 magnitude. 

9 20, „ 

between Casior and Pollux to Orion, = 
1st magnitude. 

9 47 . 1. 

between the " Guards " half-way to Pole 
Star, = and magnitude. 

9 S 9 i, .. 

ao B west of "Guards” to 10° higher up, 
= rich streak 

10 0, „ 

20® west of "Guards” to CasBiopeia, = 
Capella. 
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Shortly after 10 o’clock, clouds came up from Lhe horizon and 
by loh. 15m the whole north-eastern sky up lo Gemini was 
covered. At loh 35m , that part of the sky had again cleared, 
and, between ioh 40m and loh, 55m., eight meteors, varying 
from about 1*1 to 2nd magnitudes, were observed They were 
all Inng-paihed, but generally not so much so as the early part 
of the ci I* pi ay, nor did they Beem to m *ve in heaten irack*, as 
it were, like the first meteors The direction of their flight 
resembled, on the whole, that of the former, but one of them 
(= Sirius) shot downwards for about 30° in a direction parallel 
to Lhe tail stars of Ursa Major, It started f( 1m a point about 
20 0 east of that constellation The latter part of the display 
between ioh 40m. and ioh. 55m was the richest I have ever 
observed. I observed no meteors, except one or two between 
9 and 10 o’clock, that could not be traced. They began to 
come so rapidly at ioh 40m that when making a note of the 
course of one, another would put in an appearance, and so pre¬ 
vent the completion of the first observation, their paths not 
being near any well-known stars. An interval of quiescence 
for a few minutes would then follow, when the phenomenon 
would be again repeated as before At n o'clock, the sky 
became again clouded and a heavy shower of rain terminated 
open-air observation Between I2h and I2h 20m , two more 
were seen through a window, of about the 3rd magnitude, one 
on either side of the tail stars of Ursa Major , then clouds once 
more intervened John R. Henry 

Dublin 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVA A CEMENT OF SCIENCE 

T I HE fifty-second annual meeting of the American 
*■ Association was held at Washington, December 29 
to January 3, and was in many respects the most suc¬ 
cessful meeting ever held in the fifty odd years of the 
existence of the Association As painted out in the 
article in Nature of July 24, 1902, in the account of 
the Pittsburg meeting of last June, this is practically the 
first time in which the Association has met during the 
winter since the close of lhe Civil War, and in this meet¬ 
ing culm inated the prolonged efforts of a special com¬ 
mittee of the Association, of which Dr Charles Sedgwick 
Minot was chairman, to bring about an agreement among 
the scientific and other learned societies and the leading 
universities and other institutions of learning in the 
United States to set apart the week in which the first 
of January falls as a “ Convocation Week/' and in ihis 
week to bring together at one place a9 many as possible 
of the scientific societies. This culmination of the 
efforts of Dr. Minot's committee was eminently satis¬ 
factory. The meeting was a great success, and the 
institution of Convocation Week has apparently been 
established under the most favourable auspices. 

Dr. Ira Remscn, president of Johns Hopkins University, 
presided over the Washington meeting, and the retiring 
president, the noted astronomer, Prof Asaph Hall, 
U 5 N., delivered his address on the opening night of 
the session. His subject was £< The Science of 
Astronomy,” and it was published in full in our last week’s 
issue. 

; The local arrangements for the meeting were complete, 
and the President of the United States acted as honorary 
president of the local committee, the active chairman 
being Dr, C. D Walcott, Director U S. Geological Survey, 
and the local secretary Dr. Marcus Benjamin, U S 
National Museum. 

The addresses of the vice-presidents of the different 
sections were given in Lhe afternoon of Monday, 
December 29, as follows — 

Prof. G. W Hough before the Section of Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy, on 11 The Physical Constitution 
of the Planet Jupiter.” Prof. Franklin before the 
Section of Physics, on “Limitations of Quantitative 
Physics.” Prof. Weber before the Section of Chemistry, 
on M Incomplete Observations,” Prof. Culin before the 
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Section of Anthropology, on u New World Contributions 
to Old World Culture.” Prof Welch before the Section 
of Physiology and Experimental Medicine. Prof J. J. 
Flather before the Section of Mechanical Science and 
Engineering, on “ Modem Tendencies in the Utilisation 
of Power." Prof. C. C Nutting before the Section of 
Zoology, on "Some of the Perplexities of a Systematist ” 
Prof IT H Campbell before the Section of Botany, on 
"The Origin of Terrestrial Plants” Prof Wright before 
the Section of Social and Economic Science, on "The 
Psychology of the Labour Question." 

Many important scientific bodies met in affiliation with 
the Association. Among these were —The American 
Anthropological Association, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Folk-lore Society, the American 
Microscopical Society, the American Morphological 
Society, the American Philosophical Association, the 
American Physical Society, the American Physiological 
Society, the American Psychological Association, the 
American Society of Naturalists, the Association of 
American Anatomists, the Association of Economic 
Entomologists, the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America, the Botanical Society of America, 
the Botanists of the Central and Western Slates, fhe 
Geological Society of America, the National Geographic 
Society, the Naturalists of the Central States, the Society 
of American Bacteriologists, the Society for Plant 
Morphology and Physiology, the Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Agricultural Science, the Zoologists of the 
Central and Western States 

The approximate register of scientific men and women 
in attendance at this senes of meetings was fifteen 
hundred, of whom about one thousand registered for the 
American Association. The week was thus a very 
crowded one, the days being occupied with the meetings 
of the sections and the affiliated societies, and the general 
functions being as follows .— 

On Monday evening, the annual address of the retiring 
president, Prof. Hall Monday afternoon, the addresses 
of the retiring vice-presidents On Tuesday evening, 
the address of the retiring president of the American 
Chemical Society, Dr Remsen, and the public lecture of 
the American Society of Naturalists, delivered by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, on the subject 11 Protective and Directive 
Coloration of Animals, with especial Reference to Birds 
and Mammals. 11 On the same evening, the Botanical 
Society of Washington gave a reception to visiting 
botanists On Wednesday afternoon, the annual dis¬ 
cussion of the American Society of Naturalists was held ; 
the subject was “How can Endowments be Used most 
Effectively for Scientific Research?" On the same 
afternoon, a public lecture, complimentary to the citizens 
of Washington, was given by Prof. I. C Russell, of the 
University of Michigan, on "The Volcanoes of the West 
Indies." On Wednesday evening, the annual dinners of 
the American Society of Naturalists and the Geological 
Society of America, and the annual smoker of the 
American Chemical Society, were held. 

On Thursday evening, the secretary of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Prof. Langley, held a reception in the 
National Museum. 

On Friday afternoon, a lecture, complimentary to the 
citizens of Washington, was given by John Hays Ham¬ 
mond, on "Rhodesia, the Site of the Mines of King 
Solomon.” Friday evening, the local committee, with the 
trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery | gave a reception to 
the visiting members of the Association and the affiliated 
societies at the Art Gallery 

On Saturday morning, President Roosevelt received 
all visiting members at the White House 

Several important changes in the constitution of the 
Association went into effect at this meeting, all tending 
toward the improvement of the stability of the council 
and the sectional committees. Hereafter, tjie sectional 
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committees will hold office for five years , the secretaries 
of sections will also hold office for five years, and the 
council will elect annually three members at Urge to 
serve for three years. National scientific societies adopt- 
ing permanent affiliation with the Association are now 
represented upon the council of the Association, and this 
body probably at the present time includes a larger 
number of the active leading scientific men of America 
than any other organisation, not excepting the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Many notable papers were presented during the session, 
and the character of the proceedings, as will appear from 
the published reports in the journal Science, the organ of 
the Association, will undoubtedly show a very general 
improvement over the papers of previous meetings 

The general committee decided upon St Louis as the 
next place of meeting, the time to be during Convocation 
Week of 1903-4, and recommended to the next general 
committee that Philadelphia be the following place of 
meeting during the Convocation Week of 1904-5 

The officers elected for the St Louis meeting are as 
follows — 

President, Carroll I) Wright, Washington 

Vice-presidents —Section A, Mathematics and As¬ 
tronomy, O II Tittmann, Washington , B, Physics, 
E H Hall, Harvard University , C, Chemistry, VV D. 
Bancroft, Cornell University , D, Mechanical Science 
and Engineering, C. M Woodward, Washington Uni¬ 
versity , E, Geology and Geography, I C. Russell, 
University of Michigan , F, Zoology, E L Mark, Har¬ 
vard University , G, Uotany, T H Macbnde, University 
of Iowa ; H, Anthropology, M H Saville, American 
Museum of Natural History , I, Social and Economic 
Science, S E Baldwin, New Haven, K, Physiology and 
Experimental Medicine, H P Bowditch, Harvard 
University 

General Secretary, C H Wardell Stiles, U S Revenue 
Marine Hospital and Public Health Service. 

Secretary of the Council, Charles S Howe, Case 
School. 

Secretaries of the Sections —Section A, Mathematics 
and Astronomy, L G Weld, University of Iowa , B, 
Physics, D. C Miller, Case School , C, Chemistry, A H 
Gill, Massachusetts Institute of Technology , D, Mechan¬ 
ical Science and Engineering (no election) , E, Geology, 
G. n Shattuck, Baltimore , E, Zoology, C Judson 
Herrick, Denison University , G, Botany, F E Lloyd, 
Teachers' College, Columbia University; H, Anthro¬ 
pology, R 13 Di\on, Harvard University , I, Social and 
Economic Sciencp, J F Crowell, Washington ; K, 
Physiology and Experimental Medicine, F S Lee, 
Columbia University 

The treasurer, Prof R S Woodward, of Columbia 
University, and the permanent secretary, Dr L. O 
Howard, of the U S Department of Agriculture, remain 
unchanged 


BUBONIC PLAGUE AT HOME AND ABROAD . 

A VOLUME of reports and papers on bubonic plague 
has recently been issued by the Local Government 
Board, 1 in continuation of the series originally com¬ 
menced by the late Mr. Netten Radchffe and since 
earned on by Dr. Bruce Low In the preceding volume, 
Dr. Bruce Low tarried the history of the distribution of 
plague throughout the world to the middle of 1898, while 
the present report comprises the period from the middle 
of 1898 to the middle of 1901 

Dr Low follows the occurrence and progress of 
bubonic plague chronologically and topographically by 

1 “ Repum -And Papers mi Hubomt- Plague ’’ By Dr R Bruce Uw With 
an IiiUlmTucIluh bj the Medical Officer of the Local Uovernmeni Board 
Pp, xi + 446 (Loiuluu t yre and Spoitiswoode, 190a ) Price+r iJ 
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the aid or a host of official documents, and partly from 
numerous other publications- To procure, sift, digest 
and arrange this enormous mass of polyglot literature is 
a task as complex as it is difficult, and, looking through 
the present volume, the reader will agree that Dr Low 
has done a difficult piece of work in an exhaustive 
manner. The usefulness of such a work to the sani¬ 
tarians of the world must be obvious Dr Low, in a 
clear and systematic and at the same time objective 
manner, describes the progress and general character of 
plague as it appeared in and as it affected the various 
countries during the period stated (middle of 1898— 
middle of 1901), to this are added the official regulations 
and procedures in use in the different countries in dealing 
with plague. 

As might be expected, the first place is given to 
England, Wales and Scotland ; there being no case of 
plague recorded in Ireland, Dr. Low passes on to other 
European countries in which cases of plague have ] 
occurred, and then takes his readers into Turkey, the 
Levant, Arabia, South and Central Ai ica, India, the 
Far East, Australia and New Zealand, and finally 


America. As to the cases of plague that had been I cargo These procedures contrast in a most favourable 
imported into England and Wales, it is sat isfac lory ftpjpway with some of the doings in similar circumstances 


learn from Dr. Low's account that the vigilance of, and 
procedures adopted by, our port sanitary officers were on 
the whole unremitting ana thoroughly efficient ; that 
whenever the case required it, the Local Government 
Board by its medical inspectors promptly and energeti¬ 
cally assisteduhe port sanitary and local authorities in 
devising and carrying out the necessary protective and 
prophylactic measures. As a matter of fact, practically 
all the cases of plague that reached our shores were 
promptly intercepted and dealt with, and no further 
spread of the disease occurred. 

Of no mean interest and importance are the facts 
collected by Dr Low as to the relation of plague in the 
rat to plague in the human subject, and we cannot do 
better than quote here the concise summary on the 
subject by the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board (p. x) 

“The records to which Dr Low has had access, 
though they go to confirm belief that as regards plague 
man and the rat are reciprocally infective, fail completely 
m affording sufficient data for determining the degree W 
which man is in danger through the rat. So far as 
plague ashore is concerned, it would appear that u) 
particular localities man and the rat suffered from piagiw 
coincidently ; that in other localities man suffered before 
the rat, and that in others again the rat suffered antece¬ 
dently to man. Further, it would appear that when in 
a particular district the one (man or tne rat) has suffered 
plague antecedently to the other, the interval between 
invasion of the first and of the second species has been 
often a long one—extending sometimes over weeks and 
months. Finally, it would appear that plague may 
prevail largely among men without rats becoming con¬ 
spicuously affected ; and conversely that the disease may 
cause large mortality among rats of a locality while 
neglecting to attack its human inhabitants. As regards 
plague on shipboard, very similar facts were forthcoming. 
The disease does not, under conditions of sea transit, 
appear to be at all readily conveyed from the rat to man 
or from man to the rah On the one hand, ships plague- 
invaded for several weeks in the persons of crew or 
passengers have come into port with the rats on board 
them seemingly altogether exempt from disease ; and on 
the other hand, ships infected with plague-smitten rats 
have, after voyages of considerable duration, arrived at 
their destinations wholly free from plague as regards 
crew and passengers.” 

There is, then, no cause for the extreme views which 
some alarmists have put forward, i.e. those who would 
wish us to prevent any ship coming from an infected 
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country from landing or discharging cargo unless pre¬ 
viously all rats on board were destroyed, even in cases 
where no disease occurred amongst the crew or pas¬ 
sengers Such a proredure would, in the face of Dr 
Low’s array of facts, be quite unnecessary, and would 
inflict on shipping in general hardships which experience 
has shown would be scarcely justified even in the case of 
ships which on their voyage had actually been infected 
with plague 

(From the detailed account by Dr Tidswell of the 
characters, origin and progress of the plague in Sydney, 1 
it appears that the outbreak in man was preceded by 
great mortality amongst rats from plague, and, further, 
that the progress of the epidemic amongst human beings 
in different parts of the town was consistent with the 
dissemination of the contagion by rats ) 

There is one further important point to be noted in the 
account by Dr Low, and that is the comparatively simple 
and comprehensive manner in which plague-stricken or 
plague-suspected vessels arriving on our shores are dealt 
with, and the complete success which so fai has attended 
the procedures both as to passengers and crew and 


of the authorities in some other countries, in which 
countries machinery is put in action the chief object of 
which appears to be the most vexatious treatment of 
harmless passengers (vide s s Niger , Marseilles, p. 117). 

The description of the epidemic of plague in Oporto 
in 1899 15 very instructive reading, and throws into 
strong relief the broad fact, observed also in Glasgow 
(1900), in Alexandria, Bombay, the Cape and other 
places, how difficult, nay, impossible, it is to trace in 
these epidemics the origin of the outbreaks, the manner 
and channels in which the contagium had found entrance, 
and the lapse of considerable and most valuable periods 
before the disease as such is actually recognised In 
these respects, England and Wales have so far been 
most fortunate in the Local Government Board having 
everywhere, in our seaports as well as inland, the atten¬ 
tion of Medical Officers of Health early, and especially, 
directed to the danger of importation and to the best 
means to lessen it and to deal with any case should such 
occur It is a fact that, in a good many instances, 
„,Mfcdical Officers of Health have with laudable prompti¬ 
tude carefully taken account even of cases which from 
their clinical and epidemiological characters were not 
considered as cases of plague, but because they bore in 
one respect or another a resemblance to plague were 
notified and subjected to further examination As was 
to be expected, these cases were proved not to have been 
cases of bubonic plague. On the other hand, the 
necessity for noting all such cases lies in this, that there 
are atypical cases of real plague which in clinical 
respects have only a distant resemblance to that disease , 
such atypical cases of plague could, under less strict 
supervision, easily escape detection and be the starting 
point for dissemination of the disease 

A point of extreme interest to western countries is the 
comparison between the epidemics in the oriental, from 
which the present pandemic of plague started (1894), and 
the occidental countries into which it was imported and 
disseminated. The result of this comparison is highly 
gratifying, since it shows the very much le e ser virulence 
of the disease ih the occidental than in the oriental 
countries, The Medical Officer thus summarises these 
important facts (p. vui):— 

‘’There can be no question at all as to plague having 
very especially affected certain Oriental populations , 
outside the Asiatic continent, the disease has manifested 
small ability to become seriously epidemic. For instance, 
in India, plague, while year after year producing a heavy 

1 "Some Practical Aspects of ihe Plague at SyJney," by Dr Frank 
TicUwell {Journal of the Sanitary Institute, \ol xki. part iv_ * 
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rate of mortality, has at the same time proved exception¬ 
ally virulent, as shown by a high ratio of deaths to 
attacks ; and this notwithstanding strenuous efforts on 
the part of well equipped sanitary bodies to obtain and 
to maintain control of the disease , whereas in many 
other countries in various quarters of the wo^d, not a 
few of them greatly inferior to India as regards adminis¬ 
trative preparedness to resist imported disease, plague 
has failed, when introduced, to cause any but insignificant 
mortality, has not tended to recur from year to year, and 
has proved infinitely less virulent case for case than in 
betier ordered India.” 

A detailed account of the regulations, orders, &c, 
employed in all the affected countries, with ten carefully 
arranged coloured maps, form a valuable addition 

E Klein. 


THE ARCHIVES OF PHONOGRAPHIC 
RECORDS . 

' I" HE Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna has re- 
* cently appointed a commission to inquire into the 
possibilities of the application of the phonograph to 
scientific purposes It would appear that this instrument 
has as yet been used mainly as a means of domestic 
recreation or as an adjunct to the penny showman, but it is 
quite clear that the instrument provides a means of pre¬ 
serving actual spoken specimens of languages, especially 
of those which are in a state of gradual development and 
growth orin a condition of decay. Moreover, by bringing 
the spoken speech or dialect of distant lands and out-of- 
the way districts to those to whom they would be other¬ 
wise inaccessible, a mosr valuable means of scientific 
research is made available Recognising the latent pos¬ 
sibilities of the phonograph in this direction, Ihe Vienna 
Academy appointed the above-mentioned commission, the 
special task of which was the establishment, if possible, 
of central archives where phonographic records could be 
kept, duplicated and made accessible to the general 
scientific world 

The commission has recently issued its second report, 
dated July u, 1902, in which the position of affairs at 
that date is recorded 

The preliminary work undertaken was chiefly mechan¬ 
ical in nature and was concerned in the production of a 
standard instrument (Archiv-phonograph), and in working 
out the method of preservation and duplication of the 
records. It is, of course, self-evident that the wax 
record is unsuitable for preservation, and in order that 
this may be most conveniently copied in metal, the Archiv- 
phonograph has a flat wax plate instead of a cylindrical 
one. The instrument is shown in Fig 1. The “cast” 
wax plate is fixed on the round metal plate (24), which 
is caused to revolve round its centre by means of the gear 
shown, the driving force being a wound-up spring con¬ 
tained in the bottom case The speed of rotation can be 
adjusted by means of the screw (32) and is indicated by 
a pointer in (33). The Edison recorder is contained in 
(7) and is caused to travel radially over the plate (24) so 
that the record is in the form of a spiral on the same , 
the distance between each line is i mm. It can be seen 
that the instrument is of very solid construction, and as 
such would be of more likely use for the laboratory than 
for purposes requiring its transport from place to place. 
The wax recommended is that used by Edison, and a 
plate is capable of taking a speech of two minutes’ 
duration. The metallic negative is prepared as follows. 
The wax is removed from the instrument and peppered 
and brushed all over with very fine graphite, the current 
connection being made by a ring of copper wire stuck 
into the middle of the plate. Alcohol is tnen poured over 
the graphited plate, and it is at once placed in the 
electronic bath and copper deposited thereon- The so- 
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formed negative is sprung from Lhe wax, cleaned and 
polished, and flashed over with a very thin layer of 
nickel in a nickel bath These metal “ phonolypes " are 
used as patterns for casting the “Archiv” plates in wax 
which are used in the phonograph for the reproduction of 
the acoustic record. The metal negatives are, of course, 
durable and are kept, and as many “ Archiv 17 plates can 
be cast off them from time to time as may be desired 
In order to put the ideas underlying the appointment 
of the commission to practical test, three scientific ex¬ 
peditions recently sent out by the Vienna Academy were 
each provided with an Archiv-phonograph, and the re¬ 
ports furnished by the leaders of these expeditions are 
given The expeditions were two philological ones to 
Kroatia and Slavonia and Lesbos respectively, and a 
geological one to brazil It is evident from the reports 
that the, it is true, interesting and valuable records ob¬ 
tained were only got by dint of much trouble and perse¬ 
verance, as the apparatus for such purposes is most 
unsuitable, the whole outfit weighing, as it does, 120 
kilogrammes, Such an apparatus may be compared to 
a photographic artisi's studio camera, while what is 
required is something more of the nature of a hand 
camera It was found impossible to remove the phono¬ 
graph any distance from the railway, so that very 



interesting records of dialects, &c , which could otherwise 
have been obtained were not possible to be got However, 
there is no reason why, with proper design, an instrument 
may not be worked out which will fulfil the practical and 
mechanical conditions required ; the main thing to be 
seLtled by the present experiments was if the records 
obtained and preserved are of real scientific value The 
records brought back were, therefore, treated in the 
above-delineated manner, and the n Archiv ” plates ob¬ 
tained submitted to the leaders of the expeditions and 
to other authorities, who reported that they gave, as a 
rule, a good reproduction of the original speech and 
words, from which it may be concluded that the method 
adopted is a success'and capable of much use in the 
future. Of course, certain limitations, such as the dif¬ 
ferentiation of similar consonants, &c, have to be recog¬ 
nised, and whether the phonograph is capable of such 
improvement that it will get over these remains to be 
seen , at any rate, if the establishment of the phono¬ 
graphic archives is a success, it is likely that our de¬ 
scendants one or two thousand years hence will not find 
themselves in the same predicament as to our present 
pronunciation as we are as to that of our Latin and 
Greek, not to mention other dead languages, and that 
besides this advantage to our posterity, valuable service 
to science of the present day will result. C C. G. 
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PROF. LAD! SLAV CELAKOVSKY. 

A FTER a long and painful illness, due to a serious 
internal malady of many years' standing, Prof. 
Celakovsky, the well-known and brilliant botanist, passed 
away at Prague on November 24, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 

It was with w the morphological department of botanical 
science that Celakovsky chiefly identified himself. 

His papers dealing with evolutionary problems appear 
to date from the year 1868 with the memoir “ On the 
General Evolution of theVegetable Kingdom " The theses 
11 On the Different Forms and the Meaning of the Alter¬ 
nation of Generations in Plants 11 (1874) and 11 On the 
Threefold Alternation of Generations in the Vegetable 
Kingdom" (1877) appear to us to afford so adequate a 
solution of this great subject as to cause wonder that 
botanists should still vex their minds by discussion of 
it. Two treatises which must long keep his memory 
green, while helping to establish the supremacy of his 
genius, are those on “ The Law of Reduction in Flowers " 
(1894) and on “The Evolution of the Flower, 17 in iwo 
parts (1896 and 1900) • at the latter end of the second 
part, an interesting discussion and, in our view, a probable 
solution of the of late much-debated phenomenon of 
“double-fertilisation” in Angiosperms is introduced 
These works of our author are, we fear, far too little 
known or appreciated. y 

To many botanists, Celakovsky will be best known by 
his voluminous writings, published in many and various 
periodicals, on the morphological nature of the ovule, a 
subject which occupied his attention from 1874 onwards 
and which his surpassing talent completely illuminated 
Both in this and other difficult cases, he relied almost 
entirely on teratological evidence for the Anal solution of 
the problem It is this position, well brought out in his 
memoir in Lotos of 1874, “On the Relationship between 
the Different Methods of Morphological Research,” 
which caused so much opposition to him from fellow- 
workers in the same fields. 

During the latter part of his career, Celakovsky per-' 
formed the enormous service of what we consider to be 
the complete unravelling and elucidation of the gature 
of the female flower in Conifers, a subject hitherto 
utterly obscure and bristling with difficulties, but n^v 
to our mind, entirely solved once for all. The authors 
views are contained chiefly in “Die Gymnospermen” 
(1890) and “ Nachtrag zu meiner Schrift uber die 
Gymnospermen" (1897). 

Another important field of botanical research yielded 
scope for the display of his great powers, viz,, that con¬ 
nected with Lhe building-up of the stem and its members. 
Three of the principal papers treating of this subject 
are “On Terminal Members" (1876), “On Cases of 
Branching Underlying the Phytostatic Law" ( Pring ■ 
skeim's Jahrbucher t vol. xxxu ) and “The Segmentation 
of the Stem" (1901), The latter is an elaboration and 
wide expansion of the bare principles laid down long ago 
by Gaudichaud, and revolutionises all modern concep 
tions of the subject 

Many memoirs have, of necessity, been left un¬ 
noticed in this brief sketch, suffice to add that what 
appears to have been the last paper published by him, 
at least in German, was that on “ The Cortication of the 
S‘em by Leaf-bases, 1 ’ which appeared in 1902 

W. C W. 


NOTES. 

Wr published last week the wireless telegram sent by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to the King and also His Majesty’s reply thereto. 
This latter message was not sent by wireless telegraphy, the 
reason being that at the time it was dispatched the nearest tele¬ 
graph office to Poldhu Was closed, and so It was impossible to 
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get the message to Poldhu, though its transmission from there 
to America could have been easily effected. The Timer of 
Monday deals with this difficulty in a leader, and points out 
that the Post Office as a public institution ought immediately to 
afford the facilities of connection between Mullion and Poldhu 
for which the Marconi Company asks. It is only a matter of 
erecting a couple of miles of telegraph line and providing for a 
continuous service, and this should certainly be done without 
any delay. The Post Office is said to be “ considering the 
matter," but in the interests of the public and in fairness to 
the Marconi Company, the M consideration ” ought to be cut 
short and the necessary connection made at once. As the Times 
rightly says, any questions of the ultimate trustworthiness and 
utility of the wireless system or of our telegraphic relations 
with the cable companies or other States have nothing to do 
with the Post Office, at any rate at Lhe present lime. All they 
are asked to do is to provide facilities for telegraphing to a 
customer likely to make large use of Lhem. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the Post Office will realise that it owes it as a duty 
to the public to remove immediately this purely artificial 
hindrance to the development of what may possibly he a great 
commercial enterprise. Such action would be impossible in 
any other country. 

An influential committee has been formed in Rome to lake 
measures to honour the memory of Father A Secchi, S.J , the 
distinguished astronomer and meteoiologist, on the occasion of 
the Lwenty-fifLh anniversary of his death, which occurred on 
February 26, 1878. The president of the commit tee, Father 
G. Lais, SJ., vice-director of the Vatican Observatory (ad¬ 
dress, Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome), will be glad Lo add the 
names of scientific men and institutions lo the list of those 
interested in ibis celebration. Father Secchi was for many 
years director of the observatory of the Collegio Romano, now 
occupied by the Italian Central Meteorological Office, and his 
well known meteorograph was erected there in 1858 It 
was in connection with this observatory that almost all Secchi's 
work was done in solar and terrestrial physics. He published 
several volumes of the Memone dell Osier vaforto del Collegia 
Romano , 1852-1863, and began, in lhe year 1862* lhe 

Bolletino meieorologtco t of which seventeen volumes appeared, 
and contained many valuable discussions by hunaelf and others 
The Italian Spectroscopic Society owes its foundation 10 his 
energy. He was the author of numerou. papers and aLo of 
books on the sun, the stars and Lhe unity 0/ physical forces 

Prof E. B. Poult on, F.R S , has been elected president 
of the Entomological Society for the session 1903-1904. Prof. 
Poulton has nominated as vice-presidents the Rev. Dr Fowler, 
Prof. Meldola, F.R.S , and Dr. D. Sharp, F R.S 

At a general meeting of the Linnean Society on January 15, 
it was resolved Lo take the necessary steps to obtain a supple¬ 
mentary charter embodying certain alterations in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Society A motion was carried in favour of adding 
the words il without distinction of sex” to the existing para¬ 
graph of the charter referring to the admission of fellows, so 
that when the supplementary charter has been obtained, women 
will be eligible for elec Lion into the Society. 

ON Saturday, January 24, a cone 800 feet in height is re¬ 
ported to have been blown oil Mont Pelle by a volcanic 
eruption. 

A tf.ikgram, through Reuter's Agency, received at New 
York from Kingstown, St. Vincent, states that an eruption of 
the Soufriire occurred at noon on January 22. A whirling, 
incandescent cloud was seen to shoot from the volcano clear 
into the sky, followed by a black cloud, which rapidly ascended 
to a great height and was visible throughout the island. Sand 
fell at Chdteau Belair. 
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Tiib Central News Agency states that the severest earth¬ 
quake shock experienced at Charleston since the disaster of 
1886 visited this city during the night of January 23. A number 
nf other cuies in South Carolina and Georgia were similarly 
affected 

Reference has already been made to the proposal to form 
a society of persons interested in electrochemistry We are 
glad now to announce that, as the result of ihe support and 
encouragement received in response to the circulars recently 
issued, it has been resolved to hold a general meeting of the 
-supporters of the movement to inaugurate the work of the 
society and elect a president and council The meeting will be 
held at the rooms of,Ihe Faraday Club, St Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, February 4, at 5 p m. Dr J. W 
Swan, F,R S , has consented to he nominated as president, 
and the following have accepted nomination as vice-presidents -— 
Prof. A Crum-Brown, F R S , Sir Oliver T Lodge, FRS,, 
Dr Ludwig Mond, F R.S., Lord Rayleigh, FRS, Mr 
Alexander Siemens and Mr J. Swinburne 

The twenty-first congress and exhibition of ihe Sanitary 
Institute will be held at Bradford, commencing on July 7 
As the work of the Photographic Record Association is attract¬ 
ing much attention, it in of intereat to note that at Ihe meet¬ 
ing of the Essex Field Club on Saturday next, Mr A. E. 
Briscoe will bring forward 1 proposal for a photographic and 
pictorial survey of Essex, to he earned on in connection with 
the county Museum of Natural History Anyone wishing to 
attend should apply to the secretaries, Buckhurst Hill, Essen 
The Eleventh International Congress of Hygiene and Demo¬ 
graphy will be held in Brussels on September 2-8 under the 
patronage of H.M. the King of the Belgian*. The secretary- 
general of the congress is Prof. F Putrey* All inform¬ 
ation and programmes can be obtained from Dr. Paul F 
Moline, 42 Walton Street, Chelsea, S W , the hon secretary 
of the British committee 

A Reuter message from St Petersburg states that two 
members of Baron Toll's polar expedition, Lieutenant Malisaen, 
commander of ihe yacht Zana, , and Lieutenant Kolchak, have 
just arrived in S" Petersburg wilh nine men of the Zand's 
crew, after an absence of two and a half years 

It is announced that Dr Jean Charcot will leave in mid-May 
for a tour of Arctic exploration in a yacht built in cast steel, 
and fitted up and manned at his own expense. Dr Charcot, 
the Daily News Paris correspondent says, is paying great 
attention ro the laboratory fittings and apparatus His scientific 
staff will include a zoologist, an expert in oceanography, a 
bacteriologist, a geologist and a botanist, Provisions for 
eighteen months will be laken on board, though the expedilion 
is to last hut six months 

Referring to the recent death of Joseph Cha\anne, the 
Austrian geographer and meteorologist, the Athenaeum stales 
that in 1875 he was at work at Vienna in the'Imperial Meteor¬ 
ological Institute, and in the same year became editor of the 
Austrian Mxlteilungen der Cto^raphischen Guellschaft In 
1884, he was commissioned by the Brussels Geographical Insti¬ 
tute to undertake a topographical survey of the district between 
the Congo and the Kuilu-Niadi on one side, and between the 
mouth of the Congo and the Equator station on the orher side. v 
We learn from La Nature that M. H. Poincare has been 
promoted to be Commander of the Legion d’Honneur M. 
Mascart succeeds M. Berthelot, who has resigned, as the 
representative of Ihe College de France on the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction. M. Gautier has been elected president 
of the Bureau dea Longitudes; M. Lippmann is the new vice- 
president and M. Radau the new secretary. 
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In addition to the sums which Lhe German Government pro¬ 
poses to allocate for Lhe prevention of typhoid fever and the 
collection of sickness and mortality statistics, the Imperial budget 
for the coming year provides, we learn from the British Medical 
Journal^ a sum of 3250/ for the carrying out of experimental 
researches directed to Lhe further elucidation of the relation 
between human tuberculosis and the Perl me ht of cattle The 
problem of protective inoculation of cattle against tuberculosis 
falls within the scope of these researches 

ON Thursday next, February 5, at 5 o’clock, Sir Clements 
Markham will deliver the first of a course of three lectures at 
the Royal Institution on ** Arctic and Antarctic Exploration” 
Mr. G R M Murray being unable, owing to illness, to deliver 
his course of lectures beginning on Thursday, February 26, 
Prof L C Miall will instead deliver three lectures on “ Insect 
Contrivances ” The Friday evening discourse on February 6 
will be delivered by the Right Hon Sir Herbert Maxwell, on 
“George Romney and his Works", on February 13 by Prof 
S. Del^pine, on 11 Health Dangers in Food ” , and on February 
20 by Principal E II Griffiths, on the ' 1 Measurement of 
Energy ” 

Ara meeting of thc^Vienna Academy of Sciences on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1902, Dr J llann presented an imponant paper on the 
daily rolaiiun of the mean wind direction and on a semi-diurnal 
oscillation of the atmosphere on mountain peaks of two to four 
kilometres above sea level The author has deduced from 
anemometneal records the wind components according to the 
four rectangular directions and has calculated the daily range 
by means of trigonometrical series The differences of the 
hourly values from the daily means obiained in this way 
exhibit the daily variation both of direction and force, freed 
from the prevalent wind direction and depending only on the 
influence of the sun He has shown in this way that the wind 
daily rotates regularly with the sun, being easleily in the 
morning, southerly at noon, westerly and north-westerly in the 
afternoon and northerly at night The author has next 
investigated the daily changes of the wind components and has 
exhlbiled their harmonic constituents. The most important 
result is that in all four components, especially the north and 
souih, a large semi-diurnal period exists, which equals or even 
exceeds that of the whole day period in magnitude The 
regularity of the phase periods and the magnitude of the semi¬ 
diurnal period make it appear probable that this regular daily 
oscillation of Lhe atmosphere at a height of two to four kilo¬ 
metres js connected with Lhe regular daily oscillation of the 
barometer 1 he daily range of mean wind force was also found 
to follow ihe same rule on the mountain peaks as on Lhe enrth's 
surface, at all directions attaining its maximum force at nearly 
the same time, the maximum, however, occurring at nighttime 
instead of soon after noon 

We have received vol, vi of Lhe Pubhlicazioni titlla Specola 
Vat lean a (Roma Tipograha Vaticana, 1902) The first 326 
pages are devoted to the meteorological observations made 
during the years 1895-1901. The observations nre printed in 
full detail, the values for each hour of observation for barometer, 
aspect of sky, direction and velocity of wind, thermometers, 
vapour tension, relative humidity, evaporation, lNlC , being given 
Then follow another set of meteorological observations made 
daily at 9 o’clock during the year 1901. The velocity of the 
wind and description of the sky are neat given for three observ¬ 
ations every day during the year 1895 At the end of the volume 
is given a series of plaies, which illustrates graphically the vari¬ 
ations of the principal meteorological elements from day to day 
during each year. More than one hundred pages contain details 
of the observations of meteors made during the months of 
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August and November for the years 1896-1901 From a statis¬ 
tical point of view, the volume will prove useful, but it seems a 
pity that observations should be kept so long before they are 
published, 

The paper on electric automobiles read by Mr H F. Joel 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on January 13 is one 
of great interest. The desirability of the automobile replacing 
horse traction from a sanitary point of view is probably admitted 
by everyone, and certainly the electric car would afford the best 
solution■ Mr. Joel is of opinion that there is a great future 
before the electric automobile, which has already proved itself 
capable of running 100 miles on one charge and of performing 
much longer tours This shows that even the storage battery 
of to-day is sufficiently good to give very satisfactory results ; 
the author in his paper goes carefully into ihe results of the 
battery tests made by the Automobile Club of France, and into 
the question of the ratio of weight of vehicle to weight of 
battery. Many valuable curves showing the relations between 
ton-mileage, total weight, useful load, , are given, and the 
paper is, on the whole, a valuable contribution on the subject 

A series of papers by Dr. Quirino Majorana in the Attt dei 
Linen of last summer are devoted to the phenomena of magncLic 
double refraction and the so-called " bimagnetic rotation " of the 
plane of polarisation. The phenomena were observed by 
fixing a column of liquid 7 cm. long between the poles of a 
Weiss electromagnet, the solutions best suited for the purpose 
being chloride of iron and still belter 11 dialysed iron." 
The bi-refraction U proportional to the thickness of the liquid 
column, which is normal to the Lines of force and also to the 
degree of concentration of the solution." For diflerent colours, 
it vanes inversely as the square of the wave-length. Experi¬ 
ments conducted with ihe view oF ascertaining the rapidity with 
which the phenomena are produced tend to st|ow that, like 
rotatory polarisation and Kerr's phenomenon, it takes place 
instantaneously Dr Majorana’a phenomenon of * 1 bimagnetic 
rotation,” which has already been noticed in these columns, is 
discussed in conjunction with Voigt's highly probable explan¬ 
ation that it owes its origin to the unequal absorption of the 
light-components polarised along and perpendicular to the lines 
of force. It is obvious that in a ray polarised on entrance in a 
direction making An angle of, say, 45° with the lines of force, 
the effect of such an unequal absorption would be to deflect the 
plane of polarisation towards the direction in which the absorp¬ 
tion is least The phenomenon is observed in certain impure 
solutions of ferric chloude ; it is approximately proportional 
to the thickness of the liquid traversed, at any rate when 
the deviation is small, As Lhe intensity of the field increases, 
the deviation at first increases rapidly and then tends to a 
constant limit. From theoretical grounds, it follows that if the 
planes of polarisation on incidence and emergence make angles 
a and 0 with the lines of force, the ratio of tan a to tan £ is 
constant, and hence sin (a - 0) is proportional to sin (« + £), so 
that the deviation (a-£), being small, is proportional to 
sin(a + 0), and hence is a maximum when the angles are nearly 
45°, agreeing with the results of experiment. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has issued two reports, 
one by Dr. W O. Atwater and Dr F. G. Benedict, on the 
metabolism of matter and energy in the human l>ody, and the 
other by Prof, Charles E. Wait, drawn up under the immediate 
supervision of Prof. Atwater, dealing with the effect of muscular 
work on the metabolism of nitrogen and the digestibility of 
food. These reports form a part of the nutrition investigations 
for which a special committee has been appointed by the 
Department. The first report deals with thirteen experiments, 
forming part of a scries which are in progress at Middletown, 
Conn., and which have for their ultimate object the study of the 
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laws of nutrition. The Atwater-Roaa respiration calorimeter 
used in the experiments is shown to be a satisfactory instrument 
of precision, and the conclusions, besides affording information 
as to the demands of the body for nutriment, and the effect of 
muscular work on digestion and metabolism, afford evidenci 
little short of definite demonstration that the principle of con¬ 
servation of energy holds good in living organisms 

The first part of an illustrated paper, by Dr. H von Buttel- 
Reepen, on the phylogenetic relationship of bees’ nests, and the 
biology of solitary and social bees, appears in the Btohgisckes 
Centralblait for January 

We have received a copy of the Transactions of the York¬ 
shire Naturalists 9 Union fur 1900, containing reports on ihe 
Lepldoptera and also on the botany and meteorology of the 
county 

In part i. of the third volume of Annals of the South African 
Museum, Dr W. F Purcell describes new genera and species- 
of the arachnoid family Solpugidgc and also certain typical 
Arachnida. 

The Zoologist for January contains an account, by Mr, W F, 
Raunsley, of a South American quaker-parrot (Afyiopsittams 
monachus )—said to be the only nest-building species of its tribe 
—building in the open in the New Forest, near Lyndhurst The 
nest, which was of large size, was constructed in the angle of 
the roof of a house It is not the first time that birds of this 
species have nested in the open 

We have received two fasciculi o. the Proceedings 01 the 
U.S. Museum (Nos 1311 and 1312). In the former, Mr J E. 
Benedict describes as new one genus and forty-six species of the 
crustacean family Galatheidze, with a List of all ihe known 
marine representatives of the group. In the latter, Mr. W Ii 
Dali gives a synopsis of the molluscan family Venerid.e, with 
a list of the existing North American species, among which 
many are new 

The Fishing Gazette of January 17 relates a curious incident 
which occurred at the fish-breeding establishment at Helms 
hach, Germany, on July 3, 1899 In one of the buildings were 
some tanks containing a number of live trout about to b" 
dispatched to Berlin. During a thunderstorm, a heavy Rash of 
lightning appeared to strike the building, and on examination 
it was found that all the fish in the tank next an open window 
were dead. Although the wire netting covering Lhe tank was 
not damaged and the fish themselves showed no special sign!) of 
having been struck, there seems every probability that the 
deaths of the latter were caused by the lightning A similar 
experience was recorded in Germany in 1901, and some years 
ago, after a severe thunderstorm, a number of large trout were 
found dead in a pool m our own Lea. 

The Quarterly Review for January contains three articles 
connected with biological science. In the first, Mr Lydekker 
discusses the origin of the present and past vertebrate faunas of 
South America, devoting special attention to the fossil mammals 
and birds of the pampean formation of the Argentine and Lhe 
Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia. It is shown that at Lhe epoch of 
the deposition of the latter, South America was insulated and 
inhabited mainly by a fauna of edentates, peculiar ungulates, 
rodents, monkeys, marsupials and giant birds. A subsequent 
connection with North America permuted the immigration of 
northern types, while, conversely, a certain number of southern 
forms effected an entrance into North America. As to the 
origin of lhe primitive South American fauna, there is still 
much uncertainty and speculation, but it is considered probable 
that a contingent was furnished from Africa by means of a land- 
bridge. Some remsikable evidence is cited in regard to the 
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passible survival of one of the ground-sloths to modern times. 
The article is illustrated by figures of the remains of some of 
the extinct forms. 

In the second article— " A Conspectus of Science ” —Sir 
Michael Foster telN the history of the founding of the " Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature,” three parts of Lhe 
first volume of which had been issued at the date of going to 
press The immense value of the Royal Society's “ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers " is fully acknowledged , but the absence 
of a "subject-index" and the omission of all literature other 
than periodical render this publication—even if it could be 
continued—inadequate to present requirements Finally, a 
brief reference is made to the portions of the "International 
Catalogue" for 19OZ already published, and the hope is expressed 
that when the staff has got into full swing, the annual volumes 
will be produced in a shorter space of Lime 

The third article m the January number of the Quarterly 
contains a review of a dozen works, for the most part on sport 
and travel, but including President Roosevelt’s volume on 
deer in the " American Sportsman’s Library.” The latter work, 
together with Mr. J. G. Millais’s volume on wild-fowl shooting 
in Scotland, has been already noticed in Naiure. The list 
also includes Prince DemidofTs two volumes on big-game 
shooting in the Caucasus and the Altai and Mongolia, Mr 
Powell-Collon’s account of his recent Abyssinian expedition 
and Mr W l\ Church's "Chinese Turkestan with Caravan 
and Rifle." The reviewer directs special attention to three 
features connected with modern sport—the comparative ease 
with which regions long thought practically inaccessible can he 
reached, the destruction of game all over the world and the 
means which should be taken for its preservation, and the 
advantage of rifles firing small projectiles at great velocity over 
weapons of larger calibre 

The evolution of the northern part of the lowlands of south¬ 
eastern Missouri, by Prof C F. Marbut (" University of 
Missouri Studies,” vol 1 No 3, 1902), forms the subject of 
an essay on river development The author endeavours to show 
how the Mississippi has abandoned two valleys and now occupies 
a third- It has, in his opinion, been twice captured by the 
smaller Ohio river 

Referring to our report of Prof J B Farmer’s remarks at 
the Chelsea conference (Nature, January 15, p 260), in which 
mention is made of the conditions under which larch grows, 
Mr Hawie Brown gives some particulars of his own experience 
in the cultivation of this kind of tree lie says, " the best and 
healthiest and oldest Scottish larch grows on hill-slopes facing 
lhe north, where (here is not a great depth of soil, but oflen a 
thin soil resting on a shaly bed ” Prof Farmer has kindly 
supplemented our brief reference to his instance of the frequent 
lack of conscious and common-sense appreciation of the 
relations existing between cause and effect in the cultivation 
of crops which has led to the planting of a tree like larch in 
localities and under conditions obviously unsuitable for it lie 
adds, "of course the larch is a mountain tree, and the whole 
point of Lhe illustration lies in the fact that in this particular 
instance the shallow soil overlyin' the rock was of a 1 sour' and 
poor character, as indicated by the indigenous weed vegetation. 
It is generally accepted that the larch is a tree making consider¬ 
able demands on lhe soil, both as regards fertility and depth— 
or, at least, of openness,” 

Observations on fluctuations in the level and in the alkaline 
character of the ground water have been made by Mr. W. P. 
Headden at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colorado {Bulletin 72, Agricultural College of Colorado, August, 
1902). The total salts held In solution in the well waters were 
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less than in the water in the soil. As Lhe water-plane falls, it 
leaves much saline matter in the soil, but the total solids in the 
ground water varied greatly in the different wells and also from 
time to Lime in each well Reference is made Lo the salts 
that occur at different depths in the soil, to the abundant 
formation of nitric acid in the upper layers and Lo Lhe effects of 
irrigation 

Ax ecological memoir possessing more than ordinary merit 
is the report on n botanical survey of the Dismal Swamp region, 
compiled by Mr T. If Kearney and published by the U b 
Department of Agriculture The interest lies, not only in Lhe 
nature of the associated formations, but is also due to the 
descriptions accompanied by very admirable and well-chosen 
illustrations The region surveyed lies between Chesapeake 
Biy and Albemarle Sound, and is marked by a series of inlets 
extending into or towards the inundated swamp area A 
peculiar feature of these marshy inlets is the Baccharis-Hibiscus 
formation on (he inner edge Here Bacchant halimifolia is 
conspicuous with a snow-white pappus, and colour is added by 
Hibistus jnonheutos and KosteUtzhya viiginua, another mal- 
vaceous plant From the coast, a series of dunes leads up to 



Fit. i—Inuiisnn of the s»i-J on inland vi’get.ihon iv-.ir Cat" Henr\, 
Virginia 

the forest A remarkable plant found on the outer dunes is the 
aromatic composite Ira imbricata The dunes are encroaching 
upon the inland vegetation, though not so rapidly ,is might be 
expected Where the dunes are exposed, there the sand is piled 
up in hillocks, higher even than the neighbouring forest. The 
illustration winch is reproduced shows how the banked-up sand, 
with a steep inner slope which may approach an angle of 45", 
is pouring down on the trees growing in the swampy ground, the 
desert as it is called, while on Lhe slope some old cypress trees 
still bearing a few leaves are gradually being overwhelmed in 
the drift On the western side is situated Like Drummond, a 
small patch in the extensive swamp, where the water has varied 
from 6 to 15 feet. A weird appearance more especially near 
the shore is presented by the stumps of old cypress trees, and 
still more fantastic are the aerating processes, the knees or the 
bald cypress, Tas odium di stu A urn , and the arching roots of the 
same plant and of Lhe black gum Nyssa biflora 

The PiotceiUngs of the Liverpool Geological Society for Lhe 
session 1901-1902 (vol ix. part 11., 1902) contain an interesting 
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address, by Mr. Charles C. Moore, on Ihe volume composition 
of rocks. He deals with the porosity of various rocks and 
observes that in many cases the appearance of the specimen does 
not give the slightest clue to its actual porosity. Comparisons 
are made between various rocks of similar chemical or 
mineralogical composition. The effect of pressure in the fault¬ 
ing of a sandstone has been used to calculate the amount of 
displacement. The structural changes that would occur from Ihe 
conversion of a bed of hmonite into haematite are pointed out. 
The subject la one of considerable practical importance. Among 
other papers is one by Prof Bonney, on fragmental rocks as 
records of the past. 

Mr. Hugh J L. Beadnell has given an account of the 
Cretaceous region of Abu Roash, near the pyramids oF Giza 
(Geological Survey Department, Egypt, 1902). The area lies 
near the edge of the Libyan Desert, some distance west of 
Cairo, and it is composed of an isolated massif of Cretaceous 
rocks in the midst of an unconformable and overlappipg tract of 
Eocene strata. These structural relations have not hitherto 
been determined. Owing to the highly disturbed nature of the 
beds, due, as the author explains, to prc-Eotene folding and 
faulting, it has been a difficult matter to work out the complete 
succession in the Cretaceous rocks ; but this has now been done, 
and Cenomanian, Turonian, Senonian and Daman subdivisions 
have been determined. Particulars of these and their fossils 
are given, together with illustrative sections and excellent 
photographic views of scenery, and there are brief descriptions 
of the Eocene and newer deposits The author observes [hat 
the effects of the action of wind-borne sand in the dei^udaLion 
of rocks are perhaps more beautifully displayed at Abu Roash 
than in most other localities in the western desert—a fact due 
in great measure to the abundance of hard cherty and crystalline 
limestones, which so well exhibit the effects. Illustrations of 
these are given 1 

A 1111RD edition of " Modem Microscop),' 4 \?y Mr 
M I Cross and Mr Martin J. Coli, has been published by 
Messrs B&illiere, Tindall and Cox. 1 The book has been com¬ 
pletely revised, and now contains, in addition to the tiVo parts 
into which the last edition was divided, a third section on the 
choice and use of microtomes, prepared by Mr. G. West > 

Messrs Watts and Co. have issued, for the Kailudotist 
Press Association, Ltd , a sixpenny edition, in paper covers, of 
Mr Herbert Spencer^ "Education. Intellectual, Moral aqd 
Physical " These essays are all well known ti teachers 
throughout the world, and it Is to be hoped that this cheap re¬ 
issue will serve to encourage parents everywhere to become 
familiar with sound principles of education 

The 11 Handbook of the Federated Malay States” (Stanford, 
25 6</), compiled by Mr. II Conway Belfield, British Resident 
of Selangor, contains trustworthy information brought together 
at the request of the Government for the use of persons 
interested in the Malay States. Direct guidance is offered to 
different classes who propose to emigrate to this part of the 
world The handbook is well illustrated and plentifully sup¬ 
plied with maps and statistics. 

A copy of the thirty-third of the thirty-six puts of u Living 
London,” being Issued by Messrs. Cassell and Cu , Ltd , under 
the editorship of Mr. G. R. Sims, has been received. It con 
tains aljfcction, by Mr. John Munro, on scientific London, pro 
fusely Illustrated by pictures showing audiences at the Rqyal 
Institution, the H&ral Geographical Society and the Society of 
Arts. A full-pa^Sillustratlon depicts the ladies’ night at the 
Royal Society. 

An almanacJjp HB Bi compiled at the offices of the Survey 
Department olffinjwpbllc Works Ministry and published at 
Cairo, has been relp. Much of the miscellaneous inform- 
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ation contained in the almanac will be of use to persons in this 
country personally interested in EgypiLan affairs, for example, 
the conversion tables giving the Egyptian equivalents of 
English and French money, measures of length and weight. 
The facts provided deal with every department of administrative 
activity in the country. 

The eighteenth issue of 11 HazelPs Annual,’ 1 that for 1903, has 
reached us. It is well described by its subtitle as a cyclopaedic 
record of men and topics of the day. Its abundance of inform¬ 
ation is arranged alphabetically and includes, amongst other 
matters of interest to men of science, summaries of the work 
accomplished during 1902 In the chief branches of natural 
knowledge Particulars are also given concerning the impor¬ 
tant scientific societies and of the scientific institutions of a 
national character, such as the Royal Observatory, the 
National Physical Laboratory and Kew Observatory 

Prof Lloyd Morgan, F R S , contributes to the current 
number of Lhe International Quarterly an article on the begin¬ 
nings of mind He discusses in the first place ihe questions, 
Is mind a product of evolution ? seennd, Is mind a factor in the 
evolutionary process, and if so, under what limiting con¬ 
ditions? Towards the conclusion of his essay, Prof. Morgan 
says —From the physiological point of view, the conditions of 
the beginnings of mind would seem to be the differentiation of 
a control system with conscious concomitants From Lhe stand¬ 
point of behaviour, conscious accommodation through control 
as the result of individual experience. And what from the 
psychological point of view? . . One may surmise that there 
is, in some dim form of expectation, at least the germ, of that 
looking before and after to which consciousness eventually 
attAins with more and more clearness ” Another article in the 
same magazine deals with ethnology and the science of religion, 
and Prof C Lombroso endeavours to explain why criminals of 
genius have no type. 

The addi ions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include an American Grass Snake ( Conti a vcrnalis) 
from Mexico, presented by Miss Green 1 two Smooth-headed 
Capuchins {Ccbns monaihiis){\om South-east Brazil,two Derbian 
Wallabys {Afacropus derbianus), three Brush Turkeys ( Tale gal la 
lath a mi) from Australia, a Blue fronted Amazon [Chrysotis 
otstiva ), a Common Boa ( Boa constrictor) from South America, 
deposited ; nine Regent Birds [Sertculus w/inus) from Australia, 
purchased. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomical Occurrences in Fedruary,— 

Feb. 2. 7h. nm. Minimum of Algol (0 Persei) 

6. 9h. 45m. to ioh. 30m Moon occults ff a Tauri 

(mag 47). 

9 jh, 56m to 4b 49m. Moon occults \ Geminorum 
(mag. 3 6) 

9. ilh. 21m. to I2h 25m. Moon occults 68 Gemin¬ 
orum (mag 5'0). 

11. i6h. 47m. to I7h 45m. Moon occults u Leon is- 

(mag. 4*5) 

II Ceres m opposition to the sun (Cere4 mag 7 41. 

14. Venus. Illuminated portion of disc = o 951, of 

Mars = o 942. 

15. ilh. om. Mars in conjunction with Moon (Mars 

3 ’^N.). 

19. 4h om. Jupiter in conjunction with the sun. 

19. I2h. 5111. Minimum of Algol (0 Persei). 

22. 8b, 54m, Minimum of Algol (0 Persei). 

22 Perrme’s comet (1902 6 ) 2 E, of Sirius. 

25 5^. 43m. Minimum of Algol (0 Persei). 

27. nh. om Mercury at greatest elongation (26° 58' W.> 

27 . Perrme's comet (1902 S) 3^° N of Sirius. 

29 . Giacobini's comet (1902 d) sjj 0 S S.W. of e Geminorum 
(mag. 3-2). 
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Comet 190a rf(GiACOBiNi) — A daily ephemerisof this comet 
n given by M. G, Fayet in No. 3840 uf the Astronomische 
Nachnckten. The following is an extract therefrom 
12 h. Af. T Pans, 
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COMRa 1903 a (GlAConiNl) —The following ephemeris has; 
been calculated by Heir M Ebcll and Prof II. Kreutz (A Uel 
Circular , No. 57). 


spectrum of every sLar in the sky which is permanently greater 
than the ninth or tenth magnitude, besides many more which 
are fainter 

Prof Huley has been to Areauipa, taking the meridian 
photometer with him, m order 10 obtain measures of comparison 
stars for the observation of Eros at iLs next opposition, when it 
will he too far south for the European and United States 
observatories to observe it 

The Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, carried on at the 
expense and under the direcuonof Mr. Rotch, has made several 
special series of observations during 1902, amongst which ihe 
determination of Lhe meteorolugic il conditions of the upper 
alm6«phere by means of ki'es h\s been very successful It is 
now proposed to explore the atmosphere above the tropics and 
the equator by 1 his means 

The lime service is now working under a new system, deviced 
by Mr Gerrish, in which an electric light, which acts as the 
signal, is made to pulsate in response to the signals from the 
standairl rlnrk 


Ephemeris for 12 h M. J\ Berlin . 
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In No 3840 of Lhe Ash onomische Nachruhten^ M. J B jssert 
gives a daily ephemeris fur the seaich of this comet frum which 
the following is an abstract:— 


I 2 >* M. T. Pun r 
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A BhutIIi Meteor —Mr. C J Lacy, writing to the Times 
from Meet, Hants, says that-on January 25, at 7 57 p m , he 
observed a very bright meteor. 11 It find attracted my attention 
near the zenith, and must have come within our range a few 
degrees to Lhe south of Capella, which star, being directly in its 
path, was possibly even occulted. It suled slowly and majest¬ 
ically in a N N W direction, passing about two degrees north 
of Cassiopea and finally disappearing near the star Alderamin 
in Ctpheus ” The head was remarkably brilliant and Lhe tail 
was about ten or eleven degrees in length. 

The Planet Mars. —In the January Bulletin de la SoiiBS 
astronomique de Frame , M. E Toucbet gives some details 
respecting the coming opposition of Mars, and directs special 
attention to the fact that between February 27 and August 20 
of this year, observers will have the opportunity of observing 
the phenomena attending Lhe Martian summer in the northern 
hemisphere. The disappearance of the snow-cap will be the 
main feature, and is easily seen with small instruments. 

Two exeellenF coloured drawings of this planet, as observed 
with lhe 9£-incn equatorial at Juvisy by MM. Flammarion 
and Anlomadi during the last opposition, accompany the article. 

Report Of the Harvard College Observatory —The 
fifty-seventh annual report of this observatory deals with the 
work done during the year which ended on September 30, 
1902 

A recent anonymous gift of twenty thousand dollars has 
enabled the authorities to erect a new fireproof wing in which 
to store the immense library of negatives which they now 
possess, and albo to contract with Messrs Alvan Clark and 
bons for a new 2-foot reflector, which will be used, first at 
Cambridge (Maas.) and then at Arequipa, for obtaining 
photographs of faint objects in all parts of the sky 
Seventeen thousand photometric light comparisons, observed 
with the East equatorial, 66,932 settings of the 12 inch meiidisn 
photometer and 10,784 measures with the smaller meridian 
photometer have been made during the year by Profs Wendell, 
E. C, Pickering and Bailey respectively 
The 91 Henry Draper Memorial " photographs now show the 
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A RECORD OF THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE 
OF 1898. 


'THIS interesling report 1 has been considerably delayed for the 
^ reason given in the preface that the director, Frof 
Naegrimvala, has been engaged in securing solar and stellar 
spectra which might assist in discussing the chromosphere 
^pecLrum, which he considers was first adequately secured aL 
ibis eclipse 

The report gives the usual details as to lhe selection of a site, 
ullimalely fixed at Jeur, and give-* a full description ol the instru¬ 
ments used and uf the work nf the observers It is liberally 
furnished with maps and photographs, and we must express our 
admiration of the excellent manner in which these records have 
been reproduced 

The report itself is interesting reading and appeals to a larger 
audience than professional astronomers , any intelligent reader 
casually taking it up will find much lo attract his attention. 

The pictures of the corona are particularly fine; maps 
showing the alterations in its shape at maximum and minimum 
sun spot periods, compiled Irom various sources, are appended 
and may be useful for handy reference. 

The spectrum of the lower chromosphere appears to have been 
the part of the subject which had the most attraction for Prof. 
Naegamvala, and he has devoted a large part of the report to this 
question. Some authorities regard it as a mere reversal of lhe 
Fraunhofer spectrum, while others, Sir Norman Lockyer in 
particular, consider Lhat the reversals take place, not in one thin 
layer, but at various levels of (he solar atmosphere So far as 
this point is concerned. Prof. Naegamvala comes to the conclusion 
thif there 11 can be no question that Lockyer has fully established 
his contention ” With regard to the true explanation of the 
chromospheric lines in relation to lhe Fraunhofer spectrum 
generally, he considers the question to be still sub judice The 
very important point of ihe intensities of the lines of ihe 
chromospheric spectrum as compared with those of the 
Fraunhofer spectrum has, however, not been included in the 


discussion 

It 15 unfortunate that, as Prof Naegamvala states, Lhe six-inch 
prismatic camera with which the so-called “flash” spectrum 
was taken was somewhat out of focus, owing to the brief tunc 
at the observer’s disposal for its adjustment, and from the 
reproduction of lhe plate the arcs are apparently not sufficiently 
sharp for accurate measurement For this purpose, they arc 
distinctly inferior lo the spectrum obtained by Mr Shackleton 
at Novaya Zemlya in 1896, which, frum a remark in the preface, 
Prof. Naegamvala thinks he has improved on On this point, 
we are afraid we cannot agree wnh him 

The wave-length of Lhe celebra'ed 11 green line" is found by 
the Poona measurements to he A 5301 195, which is rather less 
than that lound by other observers. 

Although we do not think lhat the many questions connected 
with eclipses are advanced beyond the point reached by other 
observers and whose reports were published lung ago, we can 
heartily congratulate Prof. Naepamvala and his eclipse observed 
on having produced so interesting and readable a volume 


1 Report on tbe total solar eclipse of January, 1898, by Kavaoji Dadahhai 
Naegamvala, director of ibe Observatory at Poona (Bombay 1 Govern¬ 
ment Central Press ) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RECENT VOLCANIC 
ERUPTIONS 1 

'T'HERE is a remarkable similarity heLween ihe islands of 

1 St', Vincent and Mftrtinique Both are roughly oval in 
form, with the long axis almost north and south. The norLh- 
west portion of each is occupied by a volcano, the Soufriire and 
Mont Pel£e, which have many points in common Both 
volcanoes show a single or practically single vent, and a 
remarkable absence of parasitic cones and a scarcity of dykes 
In both a transverse valley exists to the south of the volcanoes, 
and the main discharge 01 ejecta during the recent eruptions, 
which have often been nearly synchronous, has been into this 
depression, and especially into its westerly portion In both 
islands, the recent eruptions have been characterised by 
paroxysmal discharges of incandescent ashes, with comparatively 
lew larger fragments and a complete absence of lava, 

There are, however, a few points of difference, The eruptions 
of St. Vincent have been altogether on a much larger scale than 
those in Martinique The area devastated was considerably 
larger, the amount qf^hes ejected probably ten limes as great, 
and if the loss of Ufr!*n» not so large, this is accounted lor by 
the absence of a pbpttlous city at the foot of the mountain 
While both volcanoes show practically a single vent, this is 
much more marked by the case of St Vincent, where, excepting 
the new crater, whieh is practically part of the old or main one, 
there is not a single parasitic cone. We saw no fumaroles, no 
hot springs, or any trace of radial cracks and fissures. 

On Mont PeRe, it is true, the main activity is confined to a 
restricted area about the summit of the mountain, and the top 
of the great fissure which extends or extended from this down in 
the direction of the Riviere Blanche ; and there are no parasitic 
cones comparable, for instance, to those which are so numerous 
on Etna j but there arc many fumaroles, which Prof Lacroix 
and his colleagues speak of as emitting gases hot enough to melt 
lead and even copper wire. A telegraph cable has been three 
times broken at about the same place, and the broken ends on 
one occasion, at any rate, showed marks of fusion. There are 
also several hot springs Judging from these and other indica¬ 
tions, it is most probable that radial cracks entered deeply 
through the substance of the mountain, and penetrated even the 
submarine portion of its cone 

The local distribution of erupted material in Martinique is 
accounted for by the great Assure at the top of the valley of the 
Riviere Blanche, which communicated wiLh the main pipe of 
the volcano, and out of which the eruptions took place This 
Assure, which was mentioned as existing in the eruption of 1851, 
pointed almost directly towards St. Pierre, and as the erupted 
material flowed out almost like a fluid, it was directed straight 
down on the doomed city- The lowest portion of the lip of the 
crater of Lhe Soufncre was much broader and more even, ho the 
incandescent avalanche which descended from it was spread 
much more widely. 

The latest accounts from Prof Lacroix indicate that the 
recent small eruption of Mont Pel£e has Ailed up the highest 
parts of the fissure and formed a cone, the foot of which covers 
up the former crater ring. In any further eruption, therefore, 
the avalanche of incandescent sand will not be confined to Lhe 
district of the Riviere Blanche, but may descend on any side of 
the mountain, 

The accompanying photograph of Mont Pelee in eruption was 
obtained from a ten-ton sloop in a sea way and is therefore not 
quite sharp. Attention was directed to the eruption by a 
peculiar black cloud which appeared over the volcano and then 
rolled down the side of the mountain to the sea The cloud 
was formed of surging, rolling, expanding masses, in shnpe 
much like those of the previous cauliflowers, but quite black, and 
full of lightning-flashes and scintillations, while small flashes 
constantly struck from its lower surface on to the sea. The 
upper slopes of Ihe mountain cleared somewhat, and some big 
red-hot stones were thrown out ; then the triangular crack 
became red, and out of it poured a surging mass of incandescent 
material, reminding us of nothing so much as a big snow- 
avalanche in the Alps, but at a vastly different temperature. It 
was perfectly well defined, did not at all tend to rue like the 
previous cauliflowers, but flowed rapidly down the valley In the 
^Mnf the mountain which had clearly been Lhe track of pre- 
eruptions Mi til in certainly lesi than two minutes it reached 

^om a dbcoUTM ^cUlivorad by Dr Tempest Anderson ai the Royel 
Initilullon oh January 93. 
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the sea, and was Lhere lost to view behind the remains of the 
first black cloud, with which it appeared lo coalesce. There 
and on the slopes of the mountain were doubtless deposited the 
greater part of the incandescent ash, while the steam and gases, 
with a certain portion of still entangled stones and ash, came 
forward id our direction as a black cloud, but with much greater 
rapidity than before. The cloud got nearer and nearer ; it was 
well defined, black and opaque, formed of surging masses of the 
cauliflower type, each lobe rolling forward, but not all with 
one uniform roiaiion ; bright scintillations appeared, some in the 
cloud itself and some like little flashes of light vertically between 
Lhe cloud and the sea on which it rested. This was clearly the 
phenomena described by the survivors in the St. Vincent erup- 
non as 11 Are on the sea," occurring in the black cloud which 
overwhelmed the windward side of that island. We examined 
them carefully, and are quite dear that they were electric dis¬ 
charges. The scintillations in the body of the cloud became 
less numerous and more defined, and gradually took the form of 
vivid flashes of forked lightning darling from one part of the 
cloud to another When the cloud had got within perhaps hah 
a mile or a mile of us—for it is difficult to estimate distances 
at sea and in a bad light—wc could see small material falling 
out of it in sheets and festoons into the sea, while the onward 
motion seemed to be chiefly confined to Lhe upper part, which 
then came over our heads and spread out in. advance and around 
us, but left a layer of clear air m our immediate neighbourhood 
It was ablaze all the Lime with electric discharges. 



Fig i — Photograph of an eruption of Mont Pcl6e 


As soon as it got overhead, slones began to fall pn deck, some 
as bigas a walnut, and we were relieved Lo And that they had 
parted with their heat and were quite cold Then came small 
ashes and some little rain. The cloud was also noticed at Fort 
dc France. It was described as like Lhose in the previous erup¬ 
tions, but was the only one in which electric scintillations had 
been noticed Two unbiased observers, who had seen it and 
that of May, declared this was the larger of the two 

As to the mechanism of the hot blast and the source of the 
power which propelled it, both Dr Flett and I are convinced 
of the inadequacy of previous explanations, such as electricity, 
vortiees, or explosions m passages pointing laterally and down¬ 
wards, or explosions confined and directed down by the weight 
of the air above Such passages into the mountain, which, to 
be effective, would require to be closed above, do not exist in 
the case of the Soufrifcre, and we are not aware that they have 
been observed in Mont Pelle ; and as to the weight of the air, 
this did not prevent the explosions in the pipe of the Soufrjere 
from projecting sand and ashes right througn Lhe whole thick¬ 
ness of the Lrade-wiods until they were caught by the anti-trade 
current above and carried to Barbados Moreover, the hlsck 
cloud, as we saw it emerge from Mont Pelee, seemed to balance 
itself at the top of the mountain, start slowly to descend and 
gather speed in its course, and the second Incandescent dis- 
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charge followed the same rule. We believe that the motive 
power for the descent was gravity, as in the case of any ordyiary 
avalanche. 

The accepted mechanism of a volcanic eruption is that a 
molten magma rises in the volcano chimney It consists of 
fusible silicates and other more or less refractory minerals, some¬ 
times already partly crystallised, and the whole highly charged 
with water and gases, which are kept in a liquid state by the 
immense pressure to which they are subjected When Lhe mass 
rises nearer the surface and the pressure is diminished, the water 
and gases expand into vapour and blow a certain portion of Lhe 
heavier and less fusible materials to powder, or, short of this, 
form pumice stone, which is really solidified froth, and they are 
violently discharged from thccraLer When the greater part of 
che steam and gases hive been discharged, Lhe lava, still using, 
gets vent either L over the lip of the crater or often through 
a lateral fissure, and flows quietly down the side of Lhe 
mountain. 

It is quite recognised that these phenomena may occur in 
various relative proportions. We believe that in these Pelean 
eruptions, the lava which rises in the chimney is charged with 
steam and gases, which explode as usual, but some of the 
explosions happen to have only just sufficient force to blow the 
mass to atoms and lift the greater part of H over the lip of Lhe 
crater without distributing the whole widely in Lhe air The 
mixture of solid particles and incandescent gas behaves like a 
heavy liquid, and before the solid particles have time to subside, 
the whole rolls down the side oT the mountain under Lhe influence 
of gravity, and consequently gathers speed and momentum as it 
goes The heayy solid particles are gradually deposited, and the 
remaining steam and gases, thus relieved of their burden, are 
free to ascend, 

The effect of avalanches in compressing the air before them 
and selling up a powerful blast, lhe effects of which evtend 
beyond the area covered by the fallen material, has long been 
recognised A group of large trees was overthrown by lhe 
blast of the great avalanche from the Atlels on the Geinnu 
pass in 1895 : lay prostrate in directions radiaLing away 

from the place where the avalanche came down. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING 

1 IE monthly meeting of Lhe Zoological Society of London, 
at their house in flanover Square, held on January 22, 
was well attended, it being expected that some account of the 
operations of the committee of reorganisation recently apj>ointed 
by the council, on the occasion of the change in the secretary¬ 
ship, would be given The chair was taken by His Grace Lhe 
Duke of Bedford, K G , the president, at 4 p m , and the new 
secretary, Mr W. L. Sclater (lately director of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town), was present Tor the first time, 
After the election of new fellows and other routine business, 
the report of the council was read by the secretary It stated 
that thirty additions had been made to the Society’s menagerie 
during the month of December last, amongst which was a very 
fine pair of the one-waLiled cassowary (Casuarms uniapfundi ■ 
culatux), deposited by the Hon Walter Rothschild, M P 
The report also stated that the total income of the Society in 
1902 had been 29,077/, being, in spite of the bad weather that 
had prevailed during the summer, only 273/ less than the 
receipts of the previous year, and being the sixth largest 
annual incomfc. ever received by the Society. The report of 
the reorganisation committee was then read Lo the meeting by 
Sir Harry Johnston, KCB , the hon. secretary of the com¬ 
mittee It was divided into numerous heads relating lo every 
branch of the Society's affairs, and containing recommendations 
thereon Many of these were of a technical character, but 
important changes were advised under the heads of the gardens 
and menagerie, the prosectorium, the staff at Hanover Square 
and the secretaryship. The eharge of the Society’s gardens 
and menagerie was proposed to be entrusted to a member of 
the council, Mr. W. E de Wioton Mr de Winton would 
thus, for the present, take the place of Mr Clarence Bartlett, 
who has retired on account of bad health on a pension. 
This appointment being for a year only would give 
time for the selection of a new superintendent, who must 
possess special qualifications such as were not easily to be 
round. Various buildings, such as the giraffe house, the small 
mammals' house a fid the bears’ deni, were pointed out as 
specially requiring reconstruction, and there should be a new 
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seals’ pond and better accommodation for the polar bears 
Alteration!) were also recommended at the monkey and antelope 
houses and m other buildings A foreman keeper should be 
appointed to make periodical tours of inspection in the gardens 
during the day, and the keepers should be forbidden to accept 
gratuities, to trade in Jiving animals or to keep them without 
the sanction of the authorities The prosecLorium should be 
carried on by the present officer in charge (Mr Y E Ucddard, 
F R S ), but on lines lo be laid down by a scientific committee, 
so that the work should have a more definite object The 
prosector should also have a veterinary assistant, who would 
help in the post mortems and look after the health of the animals 
in the menagerie The salary of the new secretary would begin 
at 600/ a year, and his work would be under the supervision 
of various committees, of all of which the president would be 
an ex offnto member These committees were to be direcLly 
responsible to Lhe council* The garden-guide, which lhe 
council had formerly granted to the secretary as part of his 
emolument, had now reverted to the Society, and would be 
improved and carried on for thc.tr benefit 

After the report had been read, the recommendations based 
upon it and adopted by the council were read from the chair by 
the president, and it was agreed that they should be printed 
and sent to the fellows Notice of a motion was then given by 
Mr A G Ross that copies of the testimonials tendered Lo the 
council by Mr W L Sclatcr, the newly decled secretary, and 
by Dr Chalmcn Mitchell (one of the unsuccessful candidate 1 )) 
should be printed and sent to all the fellows This moLion was 
Ordered lo be discussed at the il = xt general meeting on February 
«9 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

At Bedford College on Thursday, February 5, a lecture on 
"Electricity and Matter” will be given by Sir Oliver Lodge 

TlIF first two scholarships at Oxford gianted under Lhe terms 
of Mr Rhodes’s will have jusL been awarded by the Goveinmenl 
of Rhodesia to two students of the Jesuit College in Bulawayo 

The award of valuable scholarships by private institutions 
deserves encouragement We are glad, therefore, to nonce thu 
as a result of the recent scholarship examinations, the board 
of control of the Electrical Standardising, Testing and Training 
Institution has made the following awards —To VV H C 
Pndeaux, of Shrewsbury School, a Faraday scholarship, value 
eighty guineas, tenable for two years ; to N S Smith, of 
Wellingborough School, an exhibition, value thirty guineas 
tenable for two years, to W d'Arcy Madden, of Haileybury 
College, and to Frederick Smith, of Aldenhum College, special 
prizes of ten guineas each. 

fl‘ is understood that the Cainegie Trust will shortly lake 
active steps to encourage post graduate research The present 
idea is that with the assistance of the Trust, students, after 
graduating, will be enabled to prosecute thoroughly (heir par¬ 
ticular branches of study Mr Carnegie is reported not to 
consider suitable Lhe post-graduate, organisation of Oxford and 
Cambridge Hls scheme will provide no substantial livings 
The amount of fellowships, while ample for adequate study, will 
not be so Urge as to induce the possessors to cling to them fur a 
livelihood, anil, moreover, the lellows will be selected and not 
ascertained by competition The fellowships will be^ directed 
mainly into the channels of scientific research Graduates 
desiring to become fellows will be required to state the class of 
research they wish to pursue 

This annual meeting of the Mathematical Association was 
held on January 24, Prof A Lodge in the chair The report 
of the committee appointed by the Association to consider the 
subject of the teaching of elementary mathematics, to which 
reference has already been made in these columns, was referred 
to in the council's report for the past year. Prof. Forsyth 
was elected president for the forthcoming year, and Mr. A. W 
Siddons submitted the report of the committee on the teaching 
of elementary mathematics, which, he slid, had been criticised 
as very conservative The most immediate need was that 
the preparatory schools should move in the matter, and 
they should get the head-masters of such schools to adopt a more 
modern treatment of mathematics. It would not be done in the 
public schools uhleis the boys were taught from the beginning. 
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In a short discussion which followed, Prof. Forsyth said it was 
desirable that they should not hurry changes, ft did not he 
with the public schools or the preparatory schools to make 
changes. There was a vast body of teachers in ihe small schools, 
but the great difficulty was to get at such teachers and Induce 
them to adopt new methods. The report was adopted. 

Among the many interesting papers read at the conference of 
the Froebel Society and the Child-Study Association on 
Saturday was one by Dr. W. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh, 
who dwelt upon the preparation for child-study as a piece of 
proper scientific investigation carried on according to modern 
methods. He laid down that a course of training in biology, 
that is to say, in the practical study of plants and animals, was 
the first essential to success His reason was that the obser¬ 
vations made on children are in reality part of biology. Next 
a course of psychology should follow, and then one in 
methods of education, for many of these have been based upon 
an intimate acquaintance with the ways and needs of children. 
He pointed out how advantage was taken of the peculiarities of 
the child mind in the Bible, and instanced the seLting up of the 
twelve stones from Jordan so that when they had aroused the 
curiosity of the children, and this had been satisfied, the monu¬ 
ment would always be a reminder to them of the crossing of 
Jordan as on dry land The educational results of many celebra¬ 
tions, customs and games which we are ourselves familiar with 
were touched upon, though it wu pointed oat that these were not 
always intentional at the beginning. The danger was pointed out 
of asking children ill-considered questions which might excite 
their imagination in a way detrimental to them, or which by sug¬ 
gesting an answer or confusing the ybung persons might defeat 
the object of the experiment. During the course of the paper, 
the characteristics of primeval man were touched upon, as 
indeed they had been previously during the conference, and in 
the concluding discussion, Mr. Lewis Paroo, head-master of 
University College School, expressed the opinion that much 
light could be thrown upon the ways of boys by a study of 
savages Another and possibly more serious point was (hat he 
found by the time bis pupils had reached the age of nine and 
came to him, their characters were formed or more often 
deformed, and this is a very strong argument for the advance¬ 
ment of child-study. 

An article by Sir William Ramsay, in the January number of 
East and fVrsl, deals with the recent Report of the Indian 
Universities Commission, and contains several suggestions 
which ought to be read by all who are interested in the aims 
and character of university education. The commissioners had 
not the courage of their convictions, for after forming an 
accurate conception of the function of a university, they refused 
to act upon it and accepted old ideals as offering the path of 
least resistance lor the universities of India to follow. As 
regards the government of the universities, Sir William Ramsay 
shows that the commissioners could have found abundant 
precedent for a recommendation that a small number of persons, 
not exceeding ten, should have been given control of the funds 
of the university, leaving to the teachers—that is, heads of 
departments— the entire management of academical affairs. The 
large number of colleges—many of them really secondary schools 
—in so-called affiliation with Indian universities presents a diffi¬ 
culty, but the suggestion is put forward that it could be overcome 
by making ihe B. A. and B.Sc. degrees, or the former only, 
equivalcnttoa leaving examination for secondary schools. Students 
who wished to pursue their studies would do bo at the umveT 
silics. There would thus be a separation of the college from 
the university, as in the United States, where numerous colleges 
give the degrees of A B. and S.B., and the students afterwards 
proceed to such places of post-graduate study aa the Johns 
H ank ins University or the university side of Harvard. Some 
A African universities have both college rfnd university sides, 
bat the students in the latter are those proceeding to higher 
dlgrces. As to the objection that unless external examiners 
are called in the examination for degrees by colleges could not 
be contemplated, Sir William Ramsay urges that the teacher 
ought to be trusted to gauge the capacity of his students, though 
it would be advisable for him to act In conjunction with an 
external examiner for all the colleges to secure uniformity of 
standard Finally, he remarks The true prosperity and 
sueceai of colleges and of universities in training men for their 
later careen, and in creating and disseminating knowledge, 
depend on the observance of two fundamental maxima i—First, 
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choose for professors men who have made some reputation and 
are fngaged in active prosecution of research ; second, give 
such men a wide liberty in dealing with their subjects and with 
their students Where these maxima have heen aeted on, 
university education has been a conspicuous success, and the 
creation and progress of knowledge nave been maintained. 
May India see fit to adopt and practise these maxims ” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS . 

Amtruan Journal of Sc%tnce % January —The morphogenesis 
of Platystrophia. A study of the evolution of a FnlicQzoic 
brachiopod. by E R. Cumings.—On ruling concave gratings, 
by W. Rollins. It has been shown that the Rowland concave 
gratings give false spectral lines so sharp and clear that there is 
probability and some evidence that they have been mistaken for 
real lines The cause of this 15 examined, and suggestions are 
made for a new design of ruling machine in which these defects 
are overcome The machine has not yet been constructed — 
The variations of potential along a wire transmitting electric 
waves, by C A Chant —Rickardite, a new mineral, by 
W E. Ford The mineral occurs in the Good Hope mine at 
Vulcan, Colorado, and consists of a nearly pure copper tellunde, 
Cu 4 Te 3 .—On the occurrence of free phosphorus in the Saline 
Township meteorite, by Oliver C. Farrington The phosphorus 
was noticed on drilling a hole into the meteorite for the purpose 
of breaking off a piece, and was proved to exist in the Iree 
state by ns smell, luminosity, action on silver nilrale and con¬ 
version into ammonium phosphomolybdate. 

Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society (2), ix , 3 

(December, 1902) —W. B. Fite, commutator subgroups of 
groups whose orders are powers ot primes —L. I. Hewes, note 
on irregular determinants.—G O James, on ihe projections of 
the absolute accelerations in relative motion,—E P Eisenhart, 
on infinitesimal deformation of the skew'helicoid. —S. Epoleen, 
on integrability by quadratures —E B Wilson, account of the 
Abel centenary.—Reviews English and French translations 
of Hilbert’s "Grundlagen der Geometric” (E. R Hedrick); 
Dickson's “Linear Groups” (G A Miller); Buckingham's 
“Thermodynamics” (E. H Hall) —No. 4 (January, 1903).— 
F. Cajori, on series whose product is absolutely convergent — 
L E. Dickson, on the abstract simple groups of orders 504 and 
660.—C M. Mason, account of the Carlsbad meeting of the 
Deutsche Mathematiker-Vereinigung. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London. 

Anthropological Institute, January 13 —Dr A. C. 
Haddon, F. R S , in the chair —Dr C. S Myra read a paper 
on the future of anthropometry. He suggested that the work 
in which anthropometry had hitherto been concerned, vie. the 
determination of the average metric differences between the 
various peoples of the woild, must ultimately yield before 
improved methods and new problems The frequency-distribu¬ 
tion of any one character in a senes of individuals must be 
studied with greater accuracy The mean of Lhe deviations of 
Individuals from the mean ot the whole series and the form of 
the binomial frequency-curve require to be determined both for 
relatively pure and mixed peoples. Frequency-curves will 
almost invariably show more than one point ot maximal 
frequency, But before the usual inference is drawn that these 
several peaks represent heterogeneous elements in the senes, 
care must be taken that the irregularities of distribution are not 
the result of eiammlng an insufficient number of individuals 
The future will see the precise investigation of the degree of 
correlation of various characters, the mode of inheritance of 
characters, the fertility and characters of croas-breds, and the 
effect of migration and evolution on mankind. Mr. Francis 
Galton, Prof. Karl Pearson and others have already made a 
start. Anthropometry has first to look for aid to the infant 
science of biometry, which can employ experimental and there¬ 
fore simpler conditions. The whole study of natural history 
I is paaslng from the descriptive to the quantitative aspect. In 
| this, physical anthropology must join. 
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Royal Meteorological Society, January ai — Mr W II 
Dmea, president, in the chair —The President delivered an 
addreit on the method of lute flying from a steam vessel and 
meteorological observations obtained thereby off the west coast 
of Scotland In the spring of 1901, the Royal Meteorological 
Society appointed a committee for the purpose of making an 
investigation as to the temperature and moisture of the upper 
air. and the British Association, at the Glasgow meeting, also 
appointed a committee to cooperate in the work At the 
request of the joint committee, Mr Dines undertook to carry 
on the inquiry during the summer of 1902, and in this address 
he gave an interesting account of a !1 that he had done After 
describing the apparatus, which included kites (of a modified 
Blue Hill pattern), eight miles of wire in one piece, winding in 
apparatus, steam engine and meteorograph, ne proceeded to 
give an account of his work and observatmns at a fixed station, 
and also from a steam tug, in Lhe neighbourhood of Oman off 
the west coast of Scotland A considerable amount of inform 
ationconcerning meteorological phenomena was obtained, seventy 
one observations of temperature at an average height of 4140 feet 
and thirty eight charts from the self recording instruments with 
an average of more than 6000 feet having been secured The 
greatest height attained was 15 000 feet, by means of four 
kites on the wire The temperature gradient over the sea was 
considerably less than its average value over the land, being 
about 1“ for every 300 feet of height The upper currents were 
found to differ in direction from lhn«e below much less than 
was expected As a general rule, the humidity increased up to 
a level of about a mile and then decreased Mr Dines illus 
(rated his address with a number of interesting lantern slides — 
Cuptain D Wilson Barker was elected president for the ensuing 
) ear 

Entomological Society, Annual Meeting January 21 —The 
Rev Canon howler, president, in the chair Canon Powlar, the 
retiring president, in the first part of his address dealt chiefly wtlh 
the many facts that have been recently brought forward with re 
pard to cryptic coloration and mimicry, more especially as affect 
mg the order Coleoptera , the facts are indisputable, but Lhe 
hypotheses founded upon them are, perhaps, sometimes pressed 
to i far In the second pari, the question of Lhe origin of the 
Coleoptera was discussed there is no satisfactory evidence of 
the appearance of the order in the Paleozoic period, but (he 
leading families are found in the Lias, as completely differen 
uated as at the present time , in fact, many of the genera and 
even the species are almost identical with those now living , the 
Coleoptera, lhat is to say, have altered but little from the time 
ai which they existed side by side with Lhe gigantic extinct 
5au nans and the plerodactyles f Lhe whole question of the origin 
and history of the insects generally is of the first importance in 
the history of evolution 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Januaiy 19 —M Albert Q*udry in 
ihe chair —Notice on the work of the late M Sirod it, by 
M Bornat, —Researches on the chinchona alkaloids, by MM 
Bertholot and Oaudaehon. A ihermochemical paper giving 
the heats of combustiun and formation of quinine and qumidine, 
together wiih the heats of solution of several salts of these 
alkaloids Attention was paid 10 the influence of the ph) steal 
condition ol the quinine, (he value obtained wuh quinine which 
had been rec^ptly precipitated being slightly different from that 
given by quinine which had been precipitated for some days 
lhe isomer quinidine proved to have the same function, ihe 
same heals of formation and of neutralisation —On >ome 
formula of kinematics useful in the general theory of elailicily, 
by M P Duhom.— The coloured drawings on the walls of the 
case of La Mouthe, forming true decorative panels, by M 
£im Rlvl«r« a 1 he antiquity of the numerous drawings and 
paintings on Lhe walls of this cave has been verified by the 
anthropologists of Lhe Congress of ihe French Association for 
the Advancement of Science The drawings have been idenii 
fled as certainly dating from the Quaternary epoch They are 
contemporary with ihe Torandm 7angifer t Ursus stelaeus and 
Hyaena speiaea. The extreme freshness of some of tne drawings 
threw some doubt on their authenticity, but it has been shown 
that these are covered with ihe same clay as the others A 
detailed account of the drawings uncovered up to the present is 
given, and the work is being continued.—On a colouring matter 
Irotn the figures in Lhe eave of La Mouthe, by M Henri 
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Molssan, The black colouring maLter freed from particles of 
silica and chalk, proved 10 consist entirely or an oxide of 
manganese It is similar to that discovered by MM Capitan 
and Breuil in the cave of Font de Gaume —On the 
reductibility of differential equations, by M R Llouvllla.— 
On the universal functions of the plane and surfaces of Riemann, 
by M A Korn. —On the surfaces which corrLspond with 
rallelism of Lhe tangent planes and conservation of areas by 
C flulohard.— The proof of n rotating electrjmagneiic 
field produced by a helicoidal modification of stratifications in a 
Lube of rarefied air, by M Th Tommaalna. The facts 
described correspond with the view of the anodic rrigin of these 
phenomena and the part played by reflection in Lhe -mock 
modification It is pointed out Lhat if the charges are trar s 
mil Led along the helicoidal bundle, this should behave as a 
solenoid carrying a current In this case, the bundle which 
would be the deviable bundle should turn under the action f 
the other part of the current which passes along the non 
deviable bundle, precisely like a movable solenoid turning 
round a fixed linear current -On the so called clectrolyLic re 
ducuon of potassium chlorate, by M Andre Brochet A 
criticism of a paper by Bancroft and Burrows 1 he author 
is in general agreement with the experimental part of this 
work but arrives at quite different conclusions regarding the 
true explanation of the phenomenon The reduction he regards 
pg being produced by a secondary and purely chemical reaciion, 
and hence concludes that lhe reduction is not electrolytic 
properly so called —On a mode of formation of phenols by 
M h BodreuN Phenyl mBgnesium bromide and Lhe cor 
responding derivative s of other aromatic hydrocarbons are 
slowly acted upon by dry a r and from lhe product of this re 
action alter acidifying wuh hydrochloric acid, phenols can be 
extracted Working in this way, phenol has been obtained 
from bromobenzene, and oriho and para bre muloluene have 
been transformed into the corresponding cresols h rom mono 
bromanisol, the monomelhylelher and hydroquinone were 
obtained, parabromophenetol behaving similarly The yields 
are small, varying from 5 to 10 per cent of Lhe theoretical 
— On ethyl dinitroacetale, by MM 1 Bouveault and A 
Wahl. This compound has been obtained by the action of 
oidmary fuming nitric acid upon the acid ethyl ester of 
malomc acid carbon dioxide being ^\vcn off The physical 
and chemical properties of the nitro compound are given, 
and t]ie preparation of Lhe ammonium salt described —The 
influence of the nature gf the external medium on lhe slate of 
hydration of the plant by MM Eug Charobot and A Hobart. 
The effect of the addition of a halt of a mineral acid Lo the soil 
1* to accelerate the diminution of the proportion of water in the 
pAqnt The nitrates have the most powerful effect in causing 
lhe loss of water, then follow sulphate", chlorides and finally 
sodium phosphate —Observations on ihe theory of cell division, 
by M P A Dangsard. The primitive laws of cell division 
are foundto be modified by the appearance of a membrane or 
an inexl^nsible envelope , Lhe laws of Ilertwig and I’flueger 
only give expression to this modifieali n interposed in the cel 
hilar structure In the course of development —The exi lence of 
the lower Oetacean in Argrlide, Greece, by M L. Oajreuv.— 
On lhe presence of a kinase in some Basidiomycetes, by MM C 
Dtleienne and H Mouton, The powdered fungus is extracted 
with aaline water (o 8 per cent ) in presence of toluol, and the 
liquid filtered enher through paper ora Berkefeld filter, the extract 
/rum Amanita muscana giving ihe best results This extract, 
which is inacUve towards albumen, when mixed with a pancreatic 
juice aho inactive by itself, is capable of rnpldly digesting albu 
men The effects are produced by a so uble ferment analogous to 
enlerokinase —The influence of ihe stereochemical configuration 
of pluco ides on ihe activity of the hydrolytic diastases, by 
M Henri Pottavln. An examination of some apparent excep 
lions 10 the law of 1 ischer —Acetaldehyde in the ageing and 
alterations of wine, by M A TrMlat. Acetaldehyde appears 
to play an imporlsnt part in the various modifications under 
gone by wine The ageing corresponds to a normal oxidation 
of the alcohol of the wine, resulting in the formation of aldehydes, 
their transformation into acetals and esters Under the influence 
of certain disease*, ihe proportion of aldehydes increases; 
according to the conditions, these aldehydes may either form 
an insoluble compound with the colouring matter or may 
be resimfied by the action of the mineral salts of the wine 
—The comparative bactericidal power of the electric arc 
between poleB of ordinary carbon or of carbon containing iron, 
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by MM. Alfred ChaiUn and S, Nicola u. The arc with iron 
hu always a greater bactericidal power than the arc between 
ordinary carbon poles, tbe effect being most marked with the 
ataphylococeuc aureus and least with the anthrax bacilluB p 
*>ut even_ m the latter case the ratio of the times required 
f or sterilisation was as 5 : I in favour of the poles containing 
iron.—Researches on the toxic power of Ksopo or Tanrkin 
d§ Menabi , by M Lucien Camus, —The origin of pearls in 
Mytilus gallo-provinciahs, by M- Raphael Dubois 

New South Wales. 

ftoyal Society, Novembers. 1902.—Prof. Warren, president, 
in the chair.—New South Wales Meteorites, by Prof Llveraldga, 
F.R.S. Barraiia Meteorites, Nos. 2 and 3. The first meteorite 
from this locality was examined by the author in 1872 ; the later 
ones were received in 1889. No. 2 weighed 31^ lb and No. 3 
48 lb. ; they both very closely resemble the first one found in 
appearance, specific gravity, &c. No. 2 has, on analysis, been 
found to resemble No. 1 also in chemical composition ; it is 
-essentially a mixture of enstatlte, olivine, &c., with about 6 per 
cent of nickeliferous iron. No. 3 has not yet been analysed. 
Gtigom Meteorites t Nos. I and 2 The weight of No. 1 was 
674 lb and its sp gr 3 857. They are both much fissured and 
weathered. No 2 weighed 74 lb and has a sp. gr. of 3757 - 
No 1 has been found on analysis to resemble the Barratta 
meteorites, but to contain more lime and alumina, and less iron 
and magnesia and about 14 per cent of nickeliferous iron No 
2 has not yet been analysed Boogaldi (Buroldt) Meteorite An 
account or this meteorite was given by Mr, R T Baker about 
two years ago ; it has since been analysed ; the principal 
constituents are iron 91 135, nickel 8 636, cobalt o 065 and 
phosphorus 017. —Forests considered in their relation to 
rainfall and the conservation of moisture, by Mr. J. H. Malden 
A descriptive statement of the relation between forests and water 
supply. Some uses of forests are, (a) to temper floods; {b) to 
conserve springs and to aid in the more even distribution of 
terrestrial waters , (r) to prevent evaporation of water ; (d) to 
give shelter to stock, crops, &c. ; ( e ) the leaves of forest trees, 
See , afford manure and mulch. 


DIARY OP SOCIETIES. 

THURSDA K, J AN UAH V 29 * 

Royal Society, at 430—The Relation between Solar Prominences and 
TerreHtrial Magaeiism Sir Norman Lockyor, F R S , and Dr W J S 
Lockyer.—The Bending or Electric Wave* round a Conducting Obstacle 
H, M. Macdonald, F R S —On Skew Refraction through a Lena , and 
on the Hollow Pencil given by an Annulus of a very Obliquely Placed 
Lena * Prof J, D Kverelt, FR S —On the Decline of the Injury 
Cunent in Mammalinn Nerve, and it* Modification by Changes of 
Temperature Mm S C M SowLon and J S Macdonald 

Royal Institution, at 5 —Pre-Phtcnicitin Writing in Crete and m 
Bearings on the History 0? the Alphabet: Dr A J Evan* 

FRIDA Y, JaN uAkv 30 

Royal Institution, at 9 —Vibration Problems in Knginetring Science 
Prof W E Dalhy 

Institution of Civil Engineers, at B.—The Design of the Electrical 
Equipment of a Light Railway J. R Macintosh 

SATURDAY , January 31 

Essex Field Club (Etui Museum of Natural History, Stratford), at 
6 30 —Proposals Tor a Photographic and Pictorial Survey of Essex 
A. E. Briscoe 

MONDAY , February a 

Society of Arts, at fl — Paper Manufacture ' Julius Hflbner 

Victoria Institute, at 430—On the Unseen Life of our World, and 
of Living Growth , Design, Human and Divine ; Prof Lionel S Beale, 
F R.S 

Society of Chemical Industry, at 8 — Statistics of British and German 
Chemical Trade* for 1901. with Suggestions for Improving the Official 
Tables F. Evershed —The Standardisation of Analytical Method* : 
H. Droop Richmond. 

TUESDAY, February 3. 

ROYAUflftNSTlTDTiON, ■■ 5-—The Physiology of Digestion . Prof Allan 
Macnfdyoft 

Society of Arts, at B —Technical Education in Connection with the 
Book-Producing Trades - Douglas Cockerell. 

Mineralogical Society, at 8 —(i) On a Meteoric Stone seen to fall 
on Augut iooa, at Carat ash, Smyrna ; (a) Note on the History of 
the Man of Meteoric Iron found in ihe Neighbourhood of Caperr, 
Pala-gOffs i L- Fletcher, F.R.S —On the Crystal line Forms of Carbides 
nod SillHm of Iron and Manganese ’ L J, Spencer.—The Refractive 
Indices tAPjrfomorphite; H L Bowman.—Note on Quarts Crystals 
from De AWT V Barker. 

Institution^* Civil Engieebrs, at B —Discussion of Wafers on The 
Nile Reservoir. Amuan : W FWzmaurice. C M.G —Sluices and Lock- 
Galu of the Nile Reservoir, Assuan . F w. S. Stokes. 

Zoological Society, at 0 30 —On the Hair-dope of four Typical Animals . 
Dr. W Kidd.—A Prodrpxnui of the Snakes hliherto recorded from China, 
Japan and the Loochoo Islands ■ Capt, F. Wall,—On the Variation of the 
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Elk: H.J. Elwes. 
R. Lydekker, F R 


F R,S.— -Note on the Wild Sheep of the Kopet Dagh - 
Si 

WRDNESDA Y, February 4 - 


Society of Electxo-Chhmists and Metallurgists (Faraday Club, 
St. Ermin's Hotel, Westminster), at 5 —General Meeting to inaugurate 
the work of the Society and elect n President and Council. 

Society op Arts, at B — Methods of Mosaic Construction 1 W L H 
Hamilton 

Society of Public Analysts, at B —Annual General Meeting— At 8 30 
—The Determination of Glycerine In crude Glycerines Dr Julius 
Lewkowiisch —(1) A Plea Tor the more Extended Consideration of Physics 
in Analytical Methods; (a) Note on ihe Determination of Casein 
precipitated by Rennet H Droop Richmond 
Entomological Society, at B —An Aclouhi of a Collection ofRbopulo- 
cera made on the Anambara Creek in Nigerie, West Africa Percy I 
Lathy , On the Hypsid Genus Deilemera, H Miner Colonel C 
Swinhoe 

Geological Society, at B — (1) The Granite and Greiscn of Cligga 
Head iWest Cornwall) J (a) Notes on the Geology of Patagonia J. B. 
Scnvcnor 

THURSDAY, February 5 

Royal Society, at 4 30 — Probable Pafers —The Brain of the 
Arcbeoceti Prof Elliot Smith —On the Negative Variation in the 
Nerves of Warm Blooded Animals Dr N. H Alcock—Primitive Knot 
and Early Gastrulation Cavity coexisting with Independent Primitive 
Streak in Omuhorhynchua Prof J T Wilson and J P Hill 
Royal Institution, at 5 —Arctic and Antarctic Exploration Sir 
Clements Markham, KCU 

Chemical Society, at B —(1) A New Vapour-Density Apparatus, (a) A 
New Principle for the Construction of a Pyrometer J S Lumaden 
Linnean Society, at B —Stephano*pnrmum, Brongmart, a Genus of 
Fossil Gyninodpermous Seeds. Prof F W Oliver 
Rontgbn Society, at B 30 —Discussion on Same Point! "Ujraested by 
the Presidential Address of November, 190a, opened by J II. Gardiner 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, at B —Adjourned Dis¬ 
cussion on the Metric System 
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INDIA-RUBBER . 

The Chemistry of India-rubber By Carl Otto Weber, 
Ph D Pp. x + 314. (London : Chas. Griffin and 
Co., Ltd ). Price i6r net. 

URING the last few years the development of the 
india-rubber industry to meet cycling, motoring, 
and electrical requirements has produced quite a crop of 
descriptive handbooks, among which those of Brannt, 
Henriques, Seeligmann, Clouth and Warburg are the 
works which come most readily to mind As a rule, 
however, these treatises have dealt more particularly 
with the manufacturing and commercial aspects of india- 
rubber production, and the scientific side of the subject 
occupies in them a relatively subordinate place as one 
matter among many. In the volume before us, the 
author has applied himself specifically to the chemistry 
qf india-rubber, and incidentally to that of its various 
substitutes Dealing, as he does, with only the scientific 
portion of the subject, he has naturally treated this 
branch far more exhaustively than previous writers have 
done But pure science is even here tempered to the tech¬ 
nologist, for almost throughout the book the point of view 
is that of the working—one had almost said of the 
works—chemist. Theoretical exposition and practical 
application jostle one another in every chapter , what to 
do, and the reason for doing it, rub shoulders together 
from cover to cover. It may be said at once that the 
result is an eminently useful contribution to the literature 
of india-rubber and its congeners. 

The bonk contains nine chapters and an appendix 
In the first chapter, which forms more than a third of the 
work and gives its title to the whole, Dr Weber deals 
with the constituents of india-rubber, discusses their 
physical and chemical properties, and propounds in 
outline a theory of vulcanisation The carbohydrates 
present in crude “unwashed" rubber are first referred 
to, and then follows a useful little table showing the pro¬ 
portions of resinous extract obtained from the various 
commercial brands of techmcally-pure rubber by treat¬ 
ment with acetone It may be explained that the import¬ 
ance of these “ resins ” lies in the fact that they allow 
the chemist to discriminate between a high quality 
rubber, such as ParA, and an inferior producL like some 
of the African kinds 

Passing, on to India rubber proper, the author sum¬ 
marises the evidence which goes to prove that the pure 
rubber substance is a hydrocarbon of the terpene type. 
Oxygen, it is true, is always present in commercial 
specimens, but it is partly accounted for by atmospheric 
oxidation and partly by the presence of an 11 insoluble ” 
compound having the empirical formula of a hydrated 
terpene. This last, the author suggests, may be an 
intermediate product between india-rubber itself and the 
carbohydrates from which, perhaps, the various terpenes 
are manufactured in the cells of the rubber plant 
Organic chemists have apparently found the chemistry 
of india-rubber somewhat unattractive. Gladstone and 
Hibbert’s well-known paper, published some fifteen years 
ago, still rematas the chief contribution to the subject. 
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No doubt this is largely due to the intractable nature of 
the compound ; for india-rubber, from this point of view, 
certainly possesses the defects of its qualities. It has 
few points of attack , there are none of the carbonyl-, 
carboxyl-, amido-, imido-, hydroxy- or meihoxy-groups 
in which the organic manipulator delights , it cannot be 
readily dissolved , and a fortiori , being a colloid, it cannot 
be crystallised Nevertheless, it has one vulnerable spot, 
and the Achilles' heel m this case is found in the exist¬ 
ence of Lhe “ ethylene bonds” pointed out by Gladstone 
and Hibbert in the paper already referred to The 
advances that have been made in the chemistry of this 
refractory substance have followed almost exclusively 
from the study of india-rubber as an “ unsaturated " 
compound. From a consideration of Us addition- 
products, our author concludes that the india-rubber 
molecule has probably an open-chain structure, and that 
its molecular weight corresponds, in all likelihood, to a 
high multiple of the empirical formula C 1() H 10 , with 
ChjHho or QoHm as a possible minimum 

Much stress is laid upon the colloidal properties of 
rubber as being the clue to a proper understanding of its 
behaviour during manufacture Graham’s classical re¬ 
searches on colloids we are all supposed to know, at least 
in substance , but Dr Weber appears to think—perhaps 
justly—that most of us are content to take them as read, 
since he remarks that they are, if not forgotten, certainly 
realised by very few present-day workers For our sins 
in this respect we are treated to a twenty-five page 
disquisition on the colloidal state, leading up, however, 
to an interesting study of the phenomena of vulcanisation 

In the author's view—the experimental evidence for 
which is set out at some length—the vulcanisation of 
india-rubber by means of sulphur consists essentially in 
the direct addition of sulphur to the india-rubber hydro¬ 
carbon (polyprene), with the formation of various polyprene 
sulphides ranging between the limits C 100 H iao S and 
C^HjooSio. The particular sulphide produced de¬ 
pends upon the degree of vulcanisation, which itself 
is a function of the temperature, time, and proportion 
of sulphur present Combating the theory Lhat the action 
of the sulphur is one of substitution instead of addi¬ 
tion, the author rightly points out that if the former were 
the case the vulcanisation of a ton of rubber would mean 
the production of about 18,000 litres of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide—a daily amount which would make the vulcan¬ 
ising rooms fairly reek with the gas. In reality, only 
insignificant traces are found there The cold process 
of vulcanising by means of sulphur chloride is also 
discussed in detail , alternative meLhods are mentioned, 
and the whole section, which is embellished by half-a- 
dozen photo-micrographs, forms a highly interesting 
and suggestive little monogrdph upon the inter-relations 
of sulphur and rubber.' 

In the succeeding chapter the technical examination 
and valuation of india-rubber and gutta-percha are dealt 
with. But in this industry, as in so many others, our 
manufacturers cling hard to rule-of-thumb methods; 
stocks are bought on the strength of a cursory empirical 
examination , and we read a that, in consequence, different 
lots, supposed to be of identical quality, “ often show the 
most absurd variations” when properly appraised by 
analysis. The following quotation speaks for itself:— 
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“Pig iron, caustic soda, wood pulp, and scores bf 
similar articles, costing, comparatively speaking, a few 
shillings per ton, are bought and sold on the basis of 
strict analytical standards; but india-rubber, costing 
from 150/. to 500/. per ton, changes hands without either 
buyer or seller having more than a vague knowledge of 
its intrinsic value,” 

A full description ib given of the various india-rubber 
substitutes now so frequently uBed, and which consist 
either of recovered rubber from cast-ofT articles or of the 
products obtained by the action of oxygen, sulphur or 
sulphur chloride upon such substances as linseed or 
colza oils. Inorganic compounding materials, vulcan¬ 
ising agents, solvents, colouring matters and textile 
fabrics each claim a chapter ; and, as might be expected 
from a writer of Dr Weber's experience and attain¬ 
ments, the treatment of all these subjects is eminently 
practical without in any degree lacking scientific 
precision. 

Analysts and technical chemists who are called upon 
to examine india-rubber will be grateful for the chapter 
on the analysis of rubber articles, with which the volume 
proper closes. Information previously scattered in 
periodicals is here readily available, and the useful¬ 
ness of the chapter is much enhanced by a section 
dealing with the interpretation of analytical results. 
Chemists should note that nitro-naphthalene is recom¬ 
mended as a 11 solvent ” for india-rubber in preference to 
the nitro-benzene hitherto generally employed 

On the whole, the author’s style is lucid and his 
English readable. Occasionally one meets with a tor¬ 
tuous sentence or a quaint prepositional usage, and the 
book generally, perhaps, lacks lightness of touch. Here 
and there, also, a word occurs which does not exactly 
convey the meaning intended, and rather reminds the 
present writer of Lhe youthful essayist who, describing 
a storm at sea, remarked that a boy was drowned before 
his parents’eyes, and that 11 it was all the more awful 
because the father and mother* were just on their honey¬ 
moon ” Such blemishes, however, are small matters in 
a work of this kind. The book was wanted, and is a 
welcome acquisition. ' It is written by a man who knows 
his subject and who writes as if he loved it. The author 
is to be congratulated upon a very useful contribution 
to a somewhat obscure and difficult branch of technical 
science. C. Simmon os, , 


A BRITISH BOOK OF CONSTANTS . 

Phys 1 co-CHemical Tables. Vol. I. Chemical Engineering 
and Physical Chemistry. By John Castell-Evans 
F.C.S. Pp. xxxii + 548. (London : Chas. Griffin and 
Co., Ltd.) Price 24 s. net. 

HIS ^volume is the first half of an elaborate work 
intended to be a compendium of tables and data 
covering the whole domain of physical chemistry, for use 
both in the laboratory and the works. The scheme is 
an amlAjous one, and the labour of compiling the present 
548 pagft of closely printed matter must have been no 
light taslL Yhfe book which Mr. Castell-Evans's work 
most closely resembles is undoubtedly Landolt and 
Bttrnstein’s well-known treatise, which is about the only 
one with which the writer is acquainted covering the 
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same field. The chief difference between the two bpoks 
lies in the fact that Mr. Evans has included about sixty 
pages of arithmetical and algebraical data, which should 
prove quite useful. 

The book is, on the whole, well arranged and exceed¬ 
ingly comprehensive, and some of the original tables it 
contains are among the best. The reviewer feels, how¬ 
ever, that one of its chief demerits lies in the over¬ 
elaboration of some matters and the very unnecessary 
rows of figures, which many of the tables give. 

For instance, what possible significance can the last 
two or even three figures have, when from table 47 G 
we learn that a barometer column of 30 inches at 54° F. 
is equivalent to 29940213 inches at 32° F. ? or of what 
use is it to have the equivalent of a mile in metres given 
to fourteen significant figures when io“ 8 metre is about 
the limit attainable in the comparison of primary 
standards oflength of the highest class? 

Regarding the material of the work as a whole, a 
careful perusal gives a general impression that the author 
collected his materials and retired into his study to 
wnte his book six or eight years ago, and when the book 
came to be published overlooked the fact that our know¬ 
ledge of some of the most important questions dealt 
with has advanced very materially during this period. 
For instance, we look in vain, under the specific heat of 
water or mechanical equivalent of heat, for mention of 
the work of Griffiths, of Schuster and Gannon, of 
Callendar and Barnes, or of Reynolds and Moorby, whose 
different researches, all published during the past few 
years, have practically settled this question. While deal¬ 
ing with this point, we notice that there occurs here in 
the familiar form the good old text-book tradition that 
Regnault determined the specific heat of water between 
ordinary temperatures and ioo° C. In justice to Mr. 
Evans, however, we should mention that in his book 
several other similar errors, which we had come to recog¬ 
nise as almost always with us, are conspicuous by their 
absence, and the book bears strong evidence that in a 
great many cases the original authorities have been 
consulted. 

We have verified many of the numbers, and have not 
detected many serious errors properly so called. In 
some cases, however, this may be due to the decided 
superabundance of data in many of the tables (as, for 
example, that of melting points on pp. 380, et seq ). We 
find there for the melting point of gold, 

1140°, 1200 0 , io37 6 , 109a 3 , 1240°, 1250% 1380°, iioo 0 , 1035°, 
1045 ; most probable value 1050°} 

and for silver, 

999* 1 , 1024°, iooo°, 1032°, 916°, 1023% 1040°, 954°, 968", most 
probable value 968°; 

whereas modern authorities are agreed that 1062 ± 2 0 is 
a close approximation for the melting point of gold, that 
of silver in a reducing atmosphere being very sensibly 
ioo° lower 

The most commendable part of the book is the sec¬ 
tion dealing with vapour pressures, critical volumes, &c., 
the results of the voluminous researches of Ramsay and 
Young and other modern workers being here, with, both 
formulae and tables, given in full. 
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In conclusion, we congratulate the author on having 
carried out bo formidable a task as the compilation of 
these tables apparently single-handed. Should a second 
edition be necessary, revision of some parts and con¬ 
densation to two-thirds its present bulk would make it 
a decidedly useful work. J, A. H 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Natural and Artificial Sewage Treatment 13 y 

Jones and Roechling Pp vn + 96. (London. Spon, 

1902.) ' 

The authors state that they are making public in the 
above treatise information which they have already 
brought before different societies of professional men, 
but they claim that while putting the matter forward in 
a new form, they have also brought it up to date This 
is doubtless the case with the statements concerning 
treatment of sewage on the land, but the treatment 
by bacteria beds is not so satisfactorily brought up to the 
date of publication. In fact, the impression produced by 
a careful perusal of the book is that the presentation of 
the two methods of treatment by land and by bacteria 
tanks and beds is such as to indicate a very considerable 
predilection for the sewage farm This impression is 
caused, not by an overstatement of the results of sewage 
farming, but by an understatement of the permanency 
and advantages of an artificial bacterial installation The 
authors do not lay stress, as they should in fairness do, 
on the fact that what they term the "artificial” bacterial 
treatment is the bacterial treatment of the sewage farm 
carried out under regulated and controlled conditions 
which add much to the precision, uniformity and regu¬ 
larity of the process of purification. When they place 
to the advantage of land treatment that it removes 
pathogenic germs, they are on doubtful ground ; and 
when they speak of the entire loss of manurial value and 
the production of larger volume of effluent by the artificial 
bacterial process as disadvantageous, they apparently 
forget that bacterial effluents are not infrequently directly 
or indirectly used in certain parts of the year for irriga¬ 
tion, and further, that a larger volume of good effluent 
turned into a watercourse is usually of direct advantage. 

Some statements are, moreover, open to serious ques¬ 
tion and have not been decided in the sense stated Such 
is the oft-repeated one that treatment of ordinary 
sewage causes bacteria beds rapidly to silt up and that 
their material requires renewal, that their capacity is not 
permanently increased by resting, that they are peculiar 
in requiring careful management and that a covering of 
scum 15 necessary to the action in the so-called "septic 
tank' 1 It should have been stated that beds which silt 
up are either improperly constructed, are being im¬ 
properly treated or are receiving abnormal sewage, and 
that bacterial treatment, whether effected on land or in 
artificially constructed spaces, is identical in its cause and 
■ts nature and requires similar considerate management 
Both processes have frequently failed because they have 
been inconsiderately provided for and dealt with. 

If the above considerations are borne in mind, "dis¬ 
trict councillors, sanitarians and all interested in this 
complicated process" may with advantage peruse the 
little book, and they will find that, in the second part more 
especially, information of real value is presented in a 
lucid and intelligible form. 

It might have been anticipated from the title of the 
book that chemical processes of treatment received no¬ 
tice It is satisfactory to find that they are not dealt 
with, and that the terms "natural and artificial, 0 as ap¬ 
plied to sewage treatment, are intended to refer to land j 
treatment and to so-called bacterial treatment re- | 
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spectively. It should be remembered that both these 
treatments are "naturally ” effected in the main by the 
bacteria present in the sewage itself, and that the laying 
out of a sewage farm is as truly artificial as the provision 
of beds of flints, pebbles or other materials for so-called 
contact treatment 

Thomson's Gardener's Assistant New Edition. 

Pp. viu + 607 (London The Gresham Publishing 

Company, 1900-1902) Six Vols , Ss each 
This important horticultural work, revised and entirely 
remodelled under the able direction and general editor¬ 
ship of Mr W Watson, Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew, 
has now been completed It has been published in six 
divisional volumes, or in two volumes of 656 and 607 
pages respectively Many specialists have contributed 
to the work, and a glance at a list of their names with 
the articles for which they are severally responsible is 
sufficient to prove the value of this great addition to the 
literature of gardening 

Divisional vol 1. contains about forty pages on 
11 Plant Structure, 5 ' an epitome of such portions of 
botanical science as are of most interest to the gardener, 
by Dr M T Masters “Insect and other Plant 
Enemies, 5 ' as also an article on “Garden Friends, 51 are 
well treated by Mr J. Fraser Mr G. Massee, our 
greatest authority, writes on 11 Plant Diseases caused by 
Fungi ’’ All these articles are well illustrated and clearly 
and pleasantly written. Soils and manures are treated at 
length by Mr. Willis Tools and instruments and garden 
structures are thoroughly dealt with, described and, when 
desirable, illustrated—the underlying principles being 
explained in a concise and lucid manner. 

Divisional vol. 11. has articles, all well illustrated, 
on heating, propagation, transplanting, pruning, flower- 
garden- and pleasure-grounds, hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs, hardy herbaceous perennials, aquatic and 
bog plants, hardy and half-hardy annuals and popular 
garden plants 

Divisional vol 111 treats on the greenhouse and 
conservatory, gives a select list of desirable stove and 
greenhouse plants with full cultural details. The orchids 
are fully treated by Mr. J O’Brien, a descriptive list of 
the more important ones from a garden standpoint being 
given, together with full particulars as to their require¬ 
ments and cultivation ; plans of orchid houses even are 
given Other special articles are those on ferns, palms 
and cycads, succulent plants, summer bedding, the sub¬ 
tropical garden, floral decorations, &c 

The remaining three divisional volumes deal fully and 
carefully with the fruit and kitchen garden. Lists of the 
best varieties are m each case given, and in some 
instances, under "Asparagus/ 1 for instance, the methods 
pursued by present-day market cultivators near London, 
and also about Pans, are described pretty fully. 

Calendarial directions for each department of the 
garden for each month are contained towards the close 
of the last volume, in which are also treated the best 
methods of collecting, packing and storing vegetables, 
See. 

We think that, taken altogether, the present edition of 
“Thomson's Gardener's Assistant" may fairly be re¬ 
garded as the standard book on British gardening 

G N. 

Proceedings qf the Aristotelian Society. Now Senes. 

Vol. 11. Pp. 240. (London : Williams and Norgate, 

1902 ) 

This collection of papers read before the Aristotelian 
Society during the session 1901-? maintains the 
decidedly high level reached by previous volumes For 
the professed metaphysician there will be special interest 
in the essays of Dr. G. F. Stout and Mr. H. W. Carr, 
who both take up, though on rather diverging lines. 



the task of disproving some of the eon trad i colons dis 
covered by Mr F H Bradley in the “appearances’ 
with which both popular and 11 scientific, 1 as distinguished 
from philosophical, thought do their work Dr Stouts 
paper is specially important, as it deals with the concept 
of u relation," which is central for all discursive thinking 
Mr G £ Muore discusses at great length and with 
considerable acuteness though not, perhaps, without a 
tendency to ignorantia eUncki l the argument for human 
mmortality put forward in Dr McTaggarts recent 
“ Studies in Hegelian Cosmology Mrs Bryant s paper 
on the relation of mathematics to general formal logic, 
though far from easy reading, should be valuable to all 
who are interested in the problems of general scientific 
method Unfortunately, it is disfigured by several mis 
leading errors m the printing of symbols Dr Bosanquet 
supplies a most instructive defence of the ethical doctrines 
of T H Green against recent criticism For the reader 
who is interested in topics of a more general kind, there 
are Mr Boutwood’s 1 Philosophy of Probability * and 
Mr Goldsbroughs essay on The Ethical Limits of 
Method in Philosophy A E T 

Directions for Laboratory Work m Physiological 
Chemistry By Holmes C Jackson, Ph D, Instructor 
in Physiological Chemistry, Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College Pp 62 (New York John Wiley and Sons 
London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1902 ) 

This little book is intended especially as a guide to 
the authors own students, and it is a little difficult 
tb understand why it should have a wider circulation 
Every teacher has necessarily his own methods, and if 
all of them were to publish their own rough notes, the 
number of text books would be endless If there is marked 
originality In any particular teacher's methods, or if he 
has anything new and important in his material, there 
would bean excuse for publication and other students and 
other teachers would then derive benefit from the book 
but in the present case it is impossible to find any such 
reason All one finds are directions for performing the 
stock elementary experiments commonly performed in 
practical classes There is no pretence at completeness 
The only spark of Originality the work possesses is its 
incompleteness each exercise 15 studded with marks of 
interrogation or terminated by a question or two These, 
we imagine, are to be filled in or answered on the blank 
pages with which the book is interleaved The student 
will, therefore, require a second book, or a very inquiring 
tnind, in order that he may give the present note book 
any semblance of completeness 

We imagine that the purpose of leaving out so much 
needful information is to stimulate the pupils to inquire 
for themselves Such a method only appeals to the 
'better class of student It is the rank and file that a 
book such as this should aim at educating the best 
students will find things out for themselves whatever 
method they are taught by 

The style of the book is as rough as its matter is in 
complete , it is written in the note book or blackboard 
manner, of which brevity is the soul, and m which such 
parts of speech as articles nominatives and verbs are 
not regarded as essential constituents of a sentence We 
have not come across anything in the shape of serious 
error, but that is hardly to be expected from a teacher 
of some experience , and doubtless many a first year's 
student could write notes of his practical work which 
would be equally free from mistakes of this nature 
Die Zersetzunq fttekstofffreitr orgamschen Substanzen 
durch Baktenen By Dr O Emmerling Pp 151 + 
ptgjes (Braunschweig Friedrich Vieweg u Sohn, 
1902 ) Price 4 marks 

This book 19 the outcome of a senes of lectures delivered 
by the author before a chemical audience, and is pn 
manly intended for cbemistc, but 11 also adapted for all 
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interested in the subject from a physiological standpoint 
The treatment is in nature, but not in form, that of a 
lexicon, being a compilation which is intentionally in 
complete, and practically devoid of critical observations 
and considerations of theory or method 
The work is divided into six sections—(1) ferment 
ations accompanied by oxidation , fermentations yielding 
(2) lactic acid (3) mucilage ( Sck/eim ) (4) butyric acid 
(5) fermentation of cellulose , and (6) partly unexplained 
fermentations The fermented substances considered 
are practically entirely carbohydrates 

Of the 132 pages of text, Bixty one fall to lactic fer 
mentation and roughly, fifteen each to fermentations 
accompanied with oxidation, those yielding mucilage 
and butyric acid respectively, while that of cellulose 
receives seven 

The general mode of treatment in each section i* 
enumeration of the more important organisms, with a 
short account of their characteristics, the subsidiary 
products of the fermentations and substances other than 
the specific one fermented by the organisms 

In the sections on lactic and butyric fermentations 
two acceptable tables occur These are divided into 
sections according with the compound fermented Each 
section is divided into three columns giving respectively 
Lhe names of the organisms, the subsidiary products and 
the names of the authors responsible for the statements 
In the case of lactic fermentations, the photogync nature 
of the resulting acids is given 

The economic aspect of lactic fermentations is con 
sidered somewhat briefly, but comprehensively The 
section devoted to partly explained fermentations is 
practically only an enumeration 
The author constantly uses the word fungus {Pil ) 
as equivalent with Schizomycete a fault that is botam 
cally inexcusable He also states that respiratory pro 
cesses, in which small amounts of sugars are decomposed 
with production of natural gases, are to be strictly 
separated from fermentation This 15 physiologically 
erroneous 

Seven photographic plates occur at the end The 
figures are on the average good although the focus of 
some is not perfect The book will be useful to all who 
desire a partial summary of recent work on this subject 
within a small scope F r Escomde 

Das Motor Zwetrad und seine Behandlung By Wolf 
gang Vogel Pp vu + 154 (Berlin Gustav Schmidt 
1902) 

A NOTICE of Herr Vogels 1 Schule des Automobil 
fahrers appeared in Nature of July 31, 1902 (vol Ixvi 

? 313), and reference was made in it to the motor cycle 
n the little manual before us the same author describes 
concisely the theory and action of the motor bicycle, and 
provides in text and illustration just the kind of inform 
ation which the motorist will find of service To readers 
familiar with German, the book will give many useful 
particulars on the construction of the machine and 
hints on its care and use 

A Course of Simple Experiments in Magnetism and 
Electricity By A E Munby, M A Pp xvi + 90 
(London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 1903) Price 
is 6 d 

The careful instructions for the eighty five experiments 
contained in this little book, together with the useful 
hints for the construction of apparatus, should serve 
very well to introduce young pupils to the practical study 
of magnetism and electricity The author gives just 
enough guidance id the form of statements and suggestive 
questions to ensure that the experiments will be performed 
intelligently • 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 

to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
4 manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 

No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Holy Shroud of Turin. 

While thoroughly agreeing with Prof. Meldol&s remarks 
regarding Dr. Paul Vignon's iiude scientifiqut of the remark¬ 
able relic known as the Holy Shroud, reviewed at p 241 
of the current volume, there are a few points which ne has 
not enlarged upon, but which may possibly deserve attention 
and show how largely imaginary and unsupported by the records 
Dr. Vignon’s theory is. No valid determination of the nature 
of the impressions or of the manner in which they have been 
produced can, of course, be made without a critical examin- 
ation of the relic itself, so that any arguments based upon mere 
assumptions must be purely hypothetical. 

First, as regards the possibility of the negative impressions 
being produced by painting or some analogous method. Dr 
Vignon rejects this absolutely on the ground that no one in 
the Middle Ages had the knowledge to r producing them by 
handicraft, the difficulty of producing a negative picture pic- 
torlally or of painting on linen with gum or albumen as media 
without the colour flaking off, while the linen is too supple to 
have been painted in oil. If he had consulted the early treatises 
on painting, some of them dating from long before the 
fourteenth century and handing down processes derived from 
ancient Greek art, he would have found descriptions of methods 
of tracing and transferring pictures which might have modified 
his opinion. For instance, In Didron's "Manuel d’lcono- 
graphie Chrctienne,” which contains a translation of a treatise 
on painting founded on the teaching of the twelfth-century 
painter Manuel Panselinos, of Thessalonica, we find (p 15) 
that the practice of making tracings from pictures for copying 
purposes was common, and again (p 17), the opening chapter 
of the treatise is devoted to this subject, and a method is 
described of taking a coloured transfer impression on paper 
from any kind of painting, whether on oiled paper, panel or 
fresco It was sufficient to paint in the general outlines, 
the rest being filled in afterwards. This, at any rate, shows 
that the early painters of the Middle Ages had sufficient 
knowledge of technique to produce reversed impressions from 
paintings, and it seems not unlikely that the impressions 
on the Turin relic were produced by some method of this 
kind from an original positive painting Various traditional 
methods of tracing pictures may be found in Mr;?. Hernngham’s 
recent translation of Cenneno Cennini’s "TntKto della 
PittUfft" (1437) and in Mrs. Mernfield’s collection of 
" Original Treatises dating from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries on the Arts of Painting 71 In Lhe latter work, we 
also find mention of myrrh and aloes being used as ingredients 
in oil or spirit varnishes and lacquers, while aloes seems to have 
been used alone as a yellow glazing pigment analogous to our 
" brown pink.” Caballine aloes is recommended by Leonardo 
da Vinci for Improving the colour of verdigris or for use by 
itself. Should aloes be actually present in the impressions on 
the relic, as Dr. Vignon believes, though there is no evidence of 
it, the fact of its being used in the above manner may offer an 
explanation, In the above treatises also, there are several 
references to methods of painting on linen with yolk of egg, 
thin size and other media in such a way that the cloth would 
bear folding without injury to the colours or gilding, so that this 
objection disappears Chifflet (p 198) mentions the use of a 
spirituous tincture of cloves and cinnamon m depicting 
Phillip II. of Spain in his shroud {Itntcs) 

A far more important point against his theory, which has 
been quite overlooked by Dr. Vignon, ia that the best 
modern authorities seem to be agreed that the "aloes’ 1 
mentioned in the Bible is not to be confounded with the 
ordinary medicinal drug, but is the perfume known as 
11 lign-aloes ” (Hebrew, Ahalim) , or Lhe resinous wood of 
Aquilaria AgaHbcha, which grows in India and other parts of 
the East (Haobury, "Scient Papers, M p. 263). The better 
tpialitiei of this wood have a fine perfume when shredded, and 
it seems to have been used in that state mixed with myrrh and 
spices. It Is mentioned by J. B, Porta in the Magi a Naturalis 
M • perfume. Pingone, in bis history of this relit (“Slndon 
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Evangelica,” p 22), in a hymn dated 1562, alludes to myrrh and 
fragrant aloes brought from India and Arabia, lhe former being 
an essentially Arabian product If this or a similar resinous per¬ 
fume is really referred to by St. John, Lhe only evangelist who- 
mentions aloes, Dr Vignon’s theory at once falls to the ground, 
because he distinctly alludes to the drug which contains atom 
and aloetin and is darkened by the action of ammonia, while, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain from specimens of the wood 
and resin oi Aquilana Agallocha, from Assam, ammonia pro¬ 
duces only a very slight coloration of their tinctures or of linen 
soaked in them , and as either the wood or the resin would no 
doubt have been used in the dry state, any slight darkening of 
their solutions by ammonia would not affect the question of 
production of the images on the relic Dr Vignon assumes 
that the myrrh and aloes were mixed with olive oil, but there 15 
nothing in the sacred records to that effect If any such oily 
mixture were used, the relic could not fail to still bear traces of 
it and be strongly discoloured all over, regarding which nothing 
is said by those who have seen it, nor is it so shown in Lhe 
photographs 

We now come to the " vaporographic ” images, and it must be 
distinctly noted that while putting forward this theory as 
absolutely explaining and authenticating the impressions on the 
relic, Dr. Vignon has produced no shred of definite proof m 
support of it beyond the very partial success of a rough experi¬ 
ment with a plaster of Pans cast moistened with ammonium 
carbonate, and two failures, together with the opinions of certain 
eminent physiologists as to Lhe possible decomposition of the 
excess of urea present in morbid sweats producing am- 
munmcnl fumes, by the action of which on the aloes in the linen 
he claims that such impressions could have been produced in 
gradation according to the law of distances 

I have made several experiments on the lines indicated by 
Dr Vignon with moulded figures made of flour paste and 
elatme mixed with dilute solution of ammonia, so as to act on, 
ne linen cloths soaked in various preparations of Bnrhadoes, or, 
by preference, Socotnne aloes, but in no case have I been able 
to obtain the semhlance of a clearly shaded image, of parts dose 
to the cloth or within the limit of distance of I cm given by 
Dr Vignon There has always been diffusion, as must neces¬ 
sarily occur by Lhe accumulation of vapour under the cloth, and 
an enlire absence of any delineation, though in some cases there 
has been an increased darkening of the cloth immediately above 
the highest parts of the object If this is the case with dilute 
ammonia, it is not likely lo be otherwise with any product of 
the decomposition of urea from morbid secretions, but this 1* 
a question for pathologists The most sensitive surface tried 
was prepared with a mixtuie of myrrh and Socotnne aloes 
rubbed up with eedar-wood oil—the latter substance being 
sometimes used in funeral ceremonies in the East. On one 
cloth prepared in Lhis way, there is just an indicaLiun of a face, 
which was very roughly moulded in flour paste mixed with 
ammonia, and a certain amount of vaporographic acLion, but 
with no gradation or detail as is shown in the photographs of 
the relic 

So far as my experiments have gone, I feel almost convinced 
that if a body were wrapped or wound in a linen cloth, under 
the conditions slated in all the Gospels, it would be absolutely 
impossible for such a detailed impression as that shown on the 
relic to be produced in the manner suggested by Dr Vignon, 
even supposing that medicinal aloes were used, as they some¬ 
times were, like colocynth among the Egyptians, as a preventive 
against vermin Bearing in mind, huwever, the bad record of 
Lhe relic, remarkable as it is as a work of art, and Lhe fact that 
it is not considered authentic by the authorities most qualified 
to judge, any further discussion ot Dr. Vignon’s theory seems 
of little importance apart from the possibility uf “ vaporographic 
portraits" being produced m the manner helms indicated, but 
by no means substantiated. 

It is, I think, greatly to be regretted that Dr Vignon should' 
have brought forward his theory with Buch an array of quasi- 
acientific authority and argument baaed on so very slender a 
foundation, J. Wa I rehouse, Maj -General I A. 

January 23. 

The accompanying outline is a reduced photographic repro¬ 
duction of my tracing from Signor Secondo ria's positive photo¬ 
graph of the Holy Shroud, at referred to by Prof, Mcldolu 
(Nature, op. 241-243), and a glance at it ia sufficient to- 
ihow that the original is an inferior (much faded) medleevak 
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k pointing. The proportions are such as one sees in figures In 
certain stained-glass windows and in mediaeval illuminations; 
observe the plane Of the elbows and the strange disproportion 
in the entire arms. One can hardly imagine normal upper and 
lower aim bones ifittlng into the ill-drawn shapes into which 
I have sketched the bones. The radius and ulna of both arms, 
instead of being much Shorter than the humerus, would, if in¬ 
serted, be longer. If the left humerus of ihe figure is assumed 
lo be correct in length as shown from a to n in my added black 
line, then the true length of Ihe ulna should only reach from 
B to C, and not be half as long again as in Lhe painting On 
the other hand, if the length of the right ulna is considered cor- 
fect as from D to E in my added black line, then the humerus 
would, in nature, reach from E to L<—Ramming ihe relative 
proportions of humerus and ulna to be 13 and to£ It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility to name the painter of this 
strange figure. 

The fold of the shroud is just over the top of the head, yet the 

K ainter was so incompetent to deceive that he made the two 
ead-tops touch, like two hemispheres—as shown in the outline 

—whereas if the mate¬ 
rial had been folded 
over a head, a space of 
6 inches would have 
been necessary for 
covering the neighbour¬ 
hood of the junction of 
the coronal with the 
ssggital suture As 
painted, the shroud ap¬ 
pears to have been 
folded over a piece of 
flat pasteboard. 

As for an artist— 
especially a mediaeval 
one — being able to 
paint a picture in imita¬ 
tion of a negative, as 
suggested by Prof. 
Meldola, I have never 
heard of such a work, 
but if Lhe painter of 
this picture had used 
an inferior while pig. 
ment as a body colour, 
as one of the com¬ 
pounds of carbonate or 
hydrate of lead, and 
t heightened the light 

places with this white colour, all the whites by this time would 
have become black or nearly so, and the positive of mediaeval 
times would be a present-day negative. 

When I repainted Sowerby’s models of fungi in the British 
Museum, all aowerby's whites had become a leaden-black One 
sees the same result of time with interior whites in old coloured 
prints 

The triangular black patches in the outline are damages upon 
■the shroud. Worthington G Smith. 

Dunstable. 



Fig 1 —Reduced outline of flgur&on Holy 
Shroud with urn bones drawn in, 
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The Theory of Laughter. 

Prof, Sully has given us in his latest work a mode] mono¬ 
graph on laughter, 1 With much charm and penetration, and in 
the light of a wide knowledge of the very extensive literature of 
the subject, he discusses tne nature, causes arid effects of 
laughter, its uses, its origin, its development and its future in 
ithe race and in Lhe Individual. He criticises the more im- 
<portant of the many theories of the ludicrous propounded by 
iphilosophers in all ages ; he shows that each one of them fails 
to account for a considerable proportion of the many varieties 
of the lttdicroui, and he concludes 11 that the impressions of the 
•laughable cannot be reduced to one or two principles." While 
thus recognising the impoaslbllity of bringing all kinds of 
laughter-causing things under-one formula. Prof. Sally points 
-to two causes ctf laughter which are closely allied and frequently 
cooperate, riamely a sudden oncoming of gladness auJ a sudden 
release from constraint, and these he regard* as the two 
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principles most generally applicable to the explanation of the 
nature of the ludicrous. Tnere is implied here and throughout 
the book the assumption that "the laugh ... is in general an 
expression of a pleasurable state of feeling," an assumption 
which finds also explicit expression in several passages, e*g 
"that outburst of gladness which we call laughter" and* 
11 laughter being primarily the expression of the fuller measure 
of the happy or gladsome state.” It is assumed, in fact, that 
that which makes us laugh does so in general in virtue of ns 
pleasing us, or, more shortly, that m general wc laugh because 
we are pleased. 

This assumption, which is implied in several of the older 
theories of the ludicrous, seems to be regarded as self evident 
and in need of no justification, and yet It logically leads to some 
strange and startling conclusions Thus we are led to infer ihat 
Lo a normal human being the sight of a man on crutches gladdens 
Lhe eye (p 89), that there exists a general tendency " to rejoice 
in the sight of what is degraded, base or contemptible ” (p. 69), 
that very laughable and therefore, according to this theory, 
very pleasing things are exhibitions of vanity, hypocrisy, lying 
and deceit Prof. Sully makes out the following list of twelve 
classes of laughable things, 1 t things the spectacle of which 
provokes laughter —(l) Novelties, (2) physical defnrmitie*, (3) 
moral deformities and vices, (4) disorderlincss, (5) small mis¬ 
fortunes, (6) indecencies, (7) pretences, (8) want ot knowledge 
and skill, (9) the incongruous and absurd, (10) word-plays, (it) 
that which is Lhe expression of a merry mood, (12) tne outwit¬ 
ting or getting the belter of a person We may perhaps strike 
out from this list the eleventh class, because it cannot properly 
be said that we laugh at that which is the expression of a 
merry mood ; we should rather say that u excites our laughter 
through the force of sympathy and imitation And wc may 
perhaps emend the definition of the twelfth class and say that 
what we laugh at is the spectacle of the man being outwitted or 
got Lhe belter of. Laughable things, then, fall into eleven classes, 
each one of which 19 for most men highly displeasing when the 
specific character of the class is strongly marked, but provokes 
laughter In most of us, when in certain moods, if its specific 
character is but slightly marked, though to many men (the age- 
lasLs) the spectacle of any one of these things (with the possible 
exception of those of the first class) is at all times and in all 
degrees displeasing. And, in fact, well nigh every instance of 
the ludicrous mentioned in the book is essentially displeasing in 
character, and even the laughter of the refined individual 
laugher, the humorist, is said to be fed on 11 the spectacle of 
folly, of make-believe and of self inflation." Surely an un- 
pleasing diet I It is significant, too, that laughter is not in¬ 
frequently provoked by the sudden announcement of a death 
or by the description of some extremely horrible experience or 
series of events, as also by a severe blow on the shin, on the 
" funny-bone" or on oLher parts of the body, and by situations 
Lhat excite an unpleasant state of " nerves " or " needle." 

If, then, we rid ourselves of the assumption that laughter is 
the expression of pleasure, we shall admit that, while on the 
one hand the noble, the beautiful, the harmonious, the orderly 
and the sublime are pleasing but not laughable, on Lhe other 
hand the mean, the ugly, the incongruous, the .riotous and the 
ridiculous are displeasing, although in certain circumstances 
they may provoke laughter, we shall admit, in short, that the 
laughable or the ludicrous is essentially displeasing, apart from 
the laughteT that it may provoke We may put alongside this 
conclusion two other indisputable facts of great significance ; 
firstly, the fact that laughter, if not excessive, produces 
beneficial physiological effects of an exhilarating nature, it 
produces "accelerated circulation and more complete oxygen¬ 
ation of the hlood *' and "a considerable increase of vital 
activity by way of heightened nervous stimulation " ; secondly, 
the fact that laughter causes 11 a dispersion of the energies 
which for the maintenance of the attention ought to be 
concentrated. We are never less attentive during our waking 
life than at the moment of laughter." 

We have, then, these three facts 1 —(1) The things we laugh 
at are in themselves displeasing, (2) laughter disperses our 
attention, (3) laughter produces a general increase of the vital 
activities. When thus brought together, these facts irresistibly 
suggest that we, being but Imperfectly adapted to the world in 
which we live and Therefore necessarily surrounded by the 
depressing spectacle of suffering, of disorder and of incongruities! 
and sympathy being inwrought la the very bases qf oitr consti¬ 
tution! nave been endowed by bepeficent Nature with the 
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Jmpttbe to lough at what la displeasing and painful in order 
that the automatically determined movements of laughter may 
disperse our attention, may prevent us attending to the dis¬ 
pleasing spectacle and, by their stimulating effects, may 
counteract Its depressing influence. 

These facts suggest, In short, a theory of the ludicrous the 
exact converse of that which we may call Lhe pleasure-theory ; 
they suggest that we laugh at the ludicrous, not because it is 
pleasing, but because it is painful. 

Such a theory may appear at first sight somewhat paradoxical, 
and yet as an explanatory principle it may perhaps go further 
and deeper than any other. The truth of it appears clearly in 
those cases in which we begin by disliking a thing and proceed 
to ridicule it, i,e. to display it in its ludicrous aspects Prof. 
Sully appears as an apologist and advocate of laughter, and yet 
even he recognises that laughter is not all joy, as when he says 
of modern laughter '* there is in it from the first ejaculation 
something of a biting sensation or something of a melancholy 
pain," and again, " the laughable spectacle commonly shows us 
in the background something regrettable 1 ' ; and of 11 s function 
as a vitaliser or stimulant that enables us to bear up Against the 
ills that surround us he has no doubt. " Some hearts of many 
chords , . . might break but for the timely comings of the 
laughter-fay with her transforming wand ” 

In considering any theory of the ludicrous, we must sharply 
distinguish between 11 laughter-at ” and that simplest, most 
charming and infectious kind of laughter which is the overflow 
of good spirits and is fully explained by Herbert Spencer's prin¬ 
ciple or the overflow of surplus nervous energy into the most 
open tracks " Laughter-at J ’ is, of course, oflen combined 
with other forms of laughter, and the accompanying mental 
state may be extremely complex, yet lhe spectacle of the displeas¬ 
ing seems to be its fundamental cause 

fust as in times and places in which the mass of men live 
under unnatural and depressing conditions the stimulating 
effects of alcohol are used not merely as a protection agunst 
cold, but are sought for their own sake, so the spectacle of the 
coarse and brutal comes to be sought for the sake of the stim¬ 
ulating effects of laughter, norm illy a protection against depres¬ 
sing mental influences ; we have then the curious phenomenon of 
the crowd flocking to lhe circus and the pantomime (to have a 
good laugh, as they frequently say), where the staple source 
of laughter is the buffeting of the clowns, blows being apparently 
dealt which, if witnessed in real life, would make one-half the 
spectators feel sick and faint. We may note, too, how in the 
course of a football match a heavy fall or a violent collision 
between the players calls forth a roar of laughter from the 
crowd and so adds to the attractions of the spectacle. 

The consideration of the laughter caused by tickling also points 
away from the "pleasure-theory" and supports the theory here 
suggested. There can be little doubt that the sensation of 
tickling is in itself distinctly unpleasant, both to the child and 
to the adult, even while the victim responds with loud laughter ; 
the enjoyment of lhe situation by the child seems to be analogous 
to Us enjoyment in being mildly frightened or in any other vivid 
and lively experience And Prof Sully himself tells us that 
11 much, at least, of the later and more refined laughter is 
analogous to the effect of tickling " 

It may seem at first sight that the view proposed is merely an 
application of, and involves the acceptance of, the Lange-James 
theory of the emotions, and that Prof Sully has dealt with it 
in those pages in which he very properly rejects that theory , 
but this Is By no means the case, for laughter is not an emotion, 
but a state of the physical organism (producing certain effects 
in consciousness) that may accompany almost any emotional 
state. If we accept the view here suggested, we may surmise 
that the laughter reaction has been developed as a necessary 
corrective of the effects of sympathy, for the power of sympathy 
is so great that in the absence of this corrective those spectacles, 
which meet us on every hand and which we call the ludicrous, 
night well destroy us, 

In making this suggestion, it is not intended to deny the 
plurality of causes in moat cases of 11 laughter-at/* for, though 
the principle suggested may indicate the predominating factor in 
the case 1 of the coarse laughter of low mindh, in highly developed 
becomes so overlaid with comphealing factors as to be 
distinguishable in many coses If the principle 
dWhSted be regarded os inadmissible, the violence of the 
laughter-reaction must remain something of a mystery, for 
it is altogether disproportionate to the causes that are assigned 
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to it. The acceptance of this theory would m no wise invalidate 
those theories or the social functions of laughter developed by 
Prof, Sully in a most interesting manner, but would rather 
strengthen them, because it would make clear the cause of the 
universal dislike to being laughed at, a point which for the 
pleasure-theory of laughter remains obscure 

W Mr Dour^Al l. 

Insects and PetaUleBB Flowers, 

Prof. Plateau, of the University of Ghent, has for many 
years carried on a series of important experiments concerning 
the ways of insects in visiting flowers. He contends that they 
are not attracted by the brilliant colours of the blossoms, but 
rather by the perception in some other way—probably by scent 
—that there is honey or pollen 

I have just received from Prof. PUteau an account of some 
of his most recent work, and it seems of sufficient interest and 
importance to lay before Lhe readers of Naiurk His paper, 
" Les Pavots d^corolf<£s et les insectes Visiteurs," is a record of 
experiments carried on during 1901 and 1902 and published in 
the Bulletins de f AcadSmie ray ale ds Belgique , November, 1902 

Flowers of Papavtr Orientale, L , were deprived of their 
petals, and the number of insectB visiting the remaining parts 
carefully noted and compared with the number of those visiting 
neighbouring intact flowers. 

Now it seemR evident that the question, Are insects at¬ 
tracted by the brilliant colours of flowers? should be decisively 
answered by such experiments If they are thus attracted, then 
we should expect them to neglect these petal-less flowers while 
visiting the others. In removing the petals, Prof, Plateau took 
certain precautions The unopened flower was carefully en¬ 
closed in a sort of cage, 50 as to preclude insect visits. When 
it expanded, the petals were carefully removed by means of a 
pair of scissors kept specially for this purpose. Great care was 
taken to avoid touching any of the remaining parts ot the 
flower with the fingers, Prof Plateau lays speci il stress on 
this, as he thinks that certain previous experiments of a similar 
nature have been vitiated by neglecting such a precaution The 
experimenter in removing the corolla has left on the remaining 
parts the scent of human fingers. Its keen sense of smell 
enabling Lhe insect to perceive this, it has consequently avoided 
the flower 

The poppy flowers thus carefully prepared were watched, and 
the number and kind of insects visiting them noted. At the 
same lime, a number of intact flowers were similarly watched. 
Here are the results as summed up by Prof Plateau — 


In lhe 10 

No of In lhe 70 

No of 

petal-Jess flowerj 

visits normal fluwrerx 

V|SI IB, 

Apis mellifica 

n 

r I 

121 

Megachile centunculan. 

I 

Osmta aurulenta 

0 

I 

Halictus sexnotatus 

>9 

l8 

Oxybelus umglumis 
Small unidentified Hy 

U 

29 

menoptera 

0 

I 

Melanostoma melhna 

4 

O 

Syrphus corollae 

I 

O 

Telephones hvidus 

1 

I 

Total 

137 

172 


Or taking the average, each of the 30 petal-less flowers 
received 4 5 visits, each of the 7° normal flowers received 
2 4 visits 

So great, indeed, appeared to be the attraction of these 
petal less flowers that on many occasions Prof Plateau haa 
seen more than one bee in a single flower Here are his 
figures on this point.— 

Times. 


2 hive bees in same flower 9 

3 vi i) 2 

1 hive bee and 1 Haheiut 2 

2 hive bees and 1 Halictus 1 

1 Halictus and I Oxybelus I 

2 Oxybelus . 1 


Insect visits to flowers which have naturally lost their 
petals are by no means uncommon. Darwin noted them in 
certain flowers. I have myself seen bees visiting flowers of 
Geranium phaeum, Hehanthemum vulgare t Rubus frutitosux 
and Salvia officinalis which had lost their petals 

13 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne G. W, Bulman. 


A ROMANCE OF THE DEEP SEA 1 
'T'O those of our readers who have followed our dacces- 
* sive notices of the great work achieved by Dr 
Alcock in the exploration of the Indiau Seas, for which 


r kltunepagw ns Atuiersont wi h il<> pr Leci ve blanket of tea anemones. 
(From Aleock s Naturalist in the Indian Seas ) 


he has just been granted a Coronation honour, the 
present book, dedicated by the author to his shipmates 
will be welcome while to the general public it ought to 
be both interesting and instructive, if only by the nature 
of its contents and its literary style It is 
■divided into three parts , the first, of fourteen 
chapters, giving a popular account of the ship 
and the voyage, an&fof apparatus and methods 
employed , the secotfd, of nine chapters, giving 
a popular account of the deep sea fauna of the 
Indian region , the third, in the form of appen 
dices, being a list of dredging stations and 
depths, and a,complete record of the literature lK| 

of the expedition as thus far published The I 

Andaman and Arabian Seas, and the Bay of ^^7 
Bengal, were the scene of action , and, in the 
intervals of dredging and surveying, land 
parties were daily put ashore to sound and 
-erect turvey marks, and were in some cases 
left there for a month at a time for tide watching, 
shore collecting and other congenial occu¬ 
pations Among the islands visited were the 
Andamans (twice), the Laccadives and the Coco set To 
Cardatnum and Minmkoy a special chapter is given 


The author pays a just tribute to {bo pioneer wprk of 
Davis and Baffin, to Drake, as the discoverer of the 
11 Robber crab," and to the early labours of the Bombay 
Marine m 1832 and of the Marine Survey of India in 
1874, which, under the stimulus arising 
out of the Challenger expedition, led to 
the adoption of modern standards and 
the now memorable series of voyages 
/ which will ever be associated with the 
/ author’s name 

/ The earlier portion of the book, in 

wt* / tentionally popular, is charming in its 
wm,/ method A walk across the bed of the 

[Kr ocean from Madras to the Andamans is 

Wp/ idealised in a manner calculated to 

W/ fascinate the reader and arouse an 

f interest in marine research The 

r Globigerina ooze, depth and darkness, 

the essentials of coral reef structure and 
formation, and other allied topics, are 
graphically introduced, in terms as far as 
jAnK possible expressive of the author’s first 

impressions and his enthusiasm thereby 
fit aroused 

Adaptation to life in deep water and 
Isv colour variation and resemblance come 
T % conspicuously into consideration and 

* interesting to a degree are the descrip 
EB^ tions of a series of hermit crabs, some so 

^^B& little modified as to remain lobster like 

in appearance, but still given to the 
^JB^ characteristic hiding habit One of these 
creatures, from the Andamans at 1S5 
dHfl fathoms, “bottles" itself in a piece of 

Kp mangrove stem or a bamboo internode, 

JKF filling it tightly, with its great claws so 

ugr extended that their terminal joints, flexed, 

|p close the mouth of the tube as by a lid 

7 Another (Chlxnopagurus) from the Mala 

bar coast effects the early attachment to 
its body of a compound anemone, which, 
extending with the growth of its host 
forms a fleshy pallium bearing two lateral 
series of polyps Holding the edge of 
anemones. this with its smaller pincers, the crab 

not only keeps it in place, but is en 
abled, as Dr A R S Anderson (who in 
the later days of the Investigator work dredged these 
two remarkable animals) has observed, to pull the 
pallium forwards the more completely to effect a covering 
for its head 
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Fic a —A ft nous tnermu with commensal polyps {Sty/actis tmnoi) 

(From Alcock I Naturalist in the Indian Seas. ) 

The work teems with charming topics of thfe order* 
Croaking crabs, milk giving rays, luminous fi foes 
crustaceans are described, the latter as diBcha%ta|r a 
renal (green gland) and para oviducal secretion,Tfnu a 
sea-urchin has been observed which carried rice to Its 
burrow for storage Among the deep-sea fishes, of 
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which some 169 species are recorded, the voracious habit 
of swallowing a prey several times its own Size is extended 
to a powerfully dentigerous Scopeloid Odontostomus, 
living at^73-870 fathoms. 

Most interesting among the fishes is a Scorpsnoid 
(,Mi nous inermis ), trawled at 45-70 fathoms both N 
and S. of the Bay of Bengal and in the Malabar Sea. 
It has a compound Hydroid {Stylactis mtnoi) living com- 
mensally about its branchial region, and of this creature 
we recall the fact that, in his original memoir upon it, the 
author tells us how, in the presence of two Species of the 
genus Minous, it will select that after which he has now 
named it. 

Numerous other fantasies are attractive features of the 
book, as, for example, certain stones of bird-life which 
have come within the experience of the author and his 
wife, which almost baffle comprehension And as a 
noteworthy scientific fact, the author tells us that while 
his greatest haul was one at 188 fathoms in the Anda¬ 
man Sea near the Cinque Islands, his successor, Dr 
Anderson, obtained nothing on repeating it, 

For those who love sensation and admire pluck, the 
story of the carrying away by a big shark of a drift-net, 
which with its sinkers weighed more than 450 lb , the 
two becoming involved “ past all surgery,” like that of 
the fate of the cork of a bottle of 11 Bass ” when lowered 
to 439 fathoms, where the pressure is equal to two tons 
to the square inch, and, above all, of the loss of Ihe cap 
of one of the lieutenants, while returning to the ship 
after the successful rescue of a gunner from the attentions 
of three man-eating sharks, are tales of the sea as in¬ 
structive as they are exhilarating, which must be read to 
be appreciated. 

Among the more important discoveries of the voyage 
emphasised m the book are those of a “ solitary” coral 
(Caryophyllta ambrosia and the giant ostracod Bathy- 
nomus and blind lobster Fkoberus caccus , hitherto 
thought to be characteristic of the depths of the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and there are endless other records little less 
important than these, as all familiar with Dr Alcock's 
scientific memoirs may well imagine The book is inter¬ 
esting and attractive from cover to cover, worthy its 
author's reputation as a naturalist and explorer ; and we 
know of no popular work oT the kind more trustworthy 
and at the same time better calculated to give the reader 
an insight into the nature and methods of marine investi¬ 
gation, and to arouse an interest in this charming pur¬ 
suit and the quaint resources of the deep sea. It is one 
of the best natural history books published for some 
time, altogether admirable, and it cannot fail to be 
widely read and appreciated. 


A TRAVELLER IN PATAGONIA 1 
U UDSON, in his " Idle Days in Patagonia,” says 
A ^ 41 It is not strange that the sweetest moment in 

any life, pleasant or dreary, should be when nature draws 
nearer to it, and, taking up her neglected instrument, 
plays a fragment of some ancient melody, long unheard 
on the earth.” Perhaps in Patagonia, more than in any 
other part of the western continent, the traveller feels 
the touch of atom of forgotten centuries. He finds 
himself in a strange, unfinished world On the west, a 
belt of volcanic ptfaks, snow-crested and glacier-dotted, 
represents the last fiery effort of the Andes to divide the 
world into two fractions. Cradled in their ramifications 
hes an extensive system of great lakes of surpassing 
beauty—lake succeeding lake for a distance of 600 
miles from north io south On all sides are found ancient 
moraines and the remains of mountains which have 
been tom to fragments by volcanic action, and vast 
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canons and deep river beds through which streams 
have sometimes found their way to the Atlantic and then 
again to the Pacific Ocean, or vice versrt, according to 
the convulsions of nature. Between the Atlantic coast 
and this Andean belt rises terrace after terrace, repre¬ 
senting one of the greatest Tertiary deposits known The 
shingle- and basalt-covered plains are scored by violent 
rivers and deep, broad depressions Everywhere are 
found evidences that the country has been several times 
submerged and raised The plains are the home of the 
guanaco, the huemul, the puma, the American ostrich 
and countless varieties of the feathered tribe Primitive 
man must have found here a rare hunting-ground His 
numerous, sturdy descendants, a nomadic hunting race, 
without trace of agricultural life, presented a bold front 
to the Spanish conquistador . They had several tribal 
divisions ; the Moluches, or warriors (called Araucanos 
by the Spaniards), occupied both sides of the Cordillera 
in Patagonia, and were subdivided into Pehuenrhes and 
Hutlliches. The former extended to 35 0 soiuh lat. and 
derived their name from pehuen , a pine tree, and cAe r 
meaning people. The Huilliches, or southern Moluches, 
had four subdivisions, and extended along the whole west 
side of Patagonia souLh to the Straits of Magellan The 
Puelches, or eastern people, so-called by the Moluches^ 
occupied the whole of Patagonia between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Andes, but were split into several frac¬ 
tions , the most southern one was known as the 
Tehuelhets, but called themselves Tehuel kunny, or 
southern men, generally known in early writings as 
Palagones, but in modern times writers have fallen into 
the error of calling them Tehuel-ches, applying the 
Araucano che instead of the Tehuel het to denote people. 

All these tribes south of 36° south lat were the 
scourge of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres and 
incessantly raided the Spanish settlements as far north 
as the line of the present Central Argentine Railway, 
even as late as 1868. In 1845, they proposed to the 
Government of Buenos Ayres that the southern frontier 
of the province should be the River Salado, only eighty 
miles south of the city of Buenos Ayres. There is now 
but a remnant of them left. 

Such is the country the interior of which Mr Prichard 
traversed from the mouth of the River Chubut to Puerto 
Gallegos, covering about nine degrees of latitude, and 
such the “ Tehuelches,” the only indigenous tribe whom 
he met, from time to time, en route His expedition 
was generously financed by Mr Pearson, proprietor of 
the Daily Express , of London, with the hope ol discover¬ 
ing .1 living specimen of the Giant Ground Sloth—the 
prehistoric Mylodon- a portion of the remains of one 
having been previously found, at Last Hope Inlet, by 
the well-known Argentine savant ^ Dr. F P Moreno 
In his quest, Mr. Prichard was unsuccessful , and it 
recalls to mind that a King of Spain was also unable to 
obtain a live Megatherium which he had ordered a 
Buenos Ayrean Viceroy to obtain and send to him. But 
if Mr. Prichard could not bring a Mylodon to life, he has 
at least given a life colouring to Patagonia in his charm¬ 
ing book. It is profusely and richly illustrated from 
photographs and maps drawn from the inexhaustible 
collection made by Dr. Moreno during his years of 
explorations there. After devoting a few interesting 
pages to the physical features of Patagonia, its dis¬ 
covery, and some mention of some of the travellers 
and writers who preceded him, Mr Prichard takes us 
with him to the Welsh Patagonian settlement, at the 
mouth of the River Chubut, and tells us that "the older 
and younger generation are unlike each other now, and 
will probably continue to become more so as time goes 
on. Physically, the younger people are far better deve¬ 
loped than their elders.” The splendid climate is 
evidently destined to grow a superb race of men—such, 
in fact, as Pigafetta and others, of Magellan and Drake’s 
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time, found round the margin of the country. Mr. 
Prichard says: l( Although not giants, the Tehuelches 
are certainly one of the finest races in the world. Most'of 
them average six feet, some attain to six feet four inches, 
or even more ; and in all cases they are well built and 
well developed." . . . 11 Progress, the white man’s shibbo¬ 
leth, has no meaning for the Patagonian He is losing 

g round day by day in the wild, onward rush of mankind. 

lur ideas do not appeal to him. He has neither part 
nor lot in the feverish desires and ambitions that move 
us so strongly. As his forefathers were, so is he—content 
to live and die a human item with a moving home. . . 
He is far too single-minded and too dignified to stoop to 
a cheap imitation." 

Like many other travellers, Mr. Prichard appears to 


vast emptiness weighs on you and overwhelms you, , . . 
Out there, in the heart of the country, you Seem to Stand 
alone with nothing nearer or more palpable than the 
wind, the fierce mirages and the limitless distances. A 
man accustomed to cities would here feel forlorn indeed. 

. . . Nature, with her large, loose grasp, enfolds you. 
There is no possibility of being mentally propped up by 
one’s fellow man." 

On reaching Lake Bueno9 Ayres, he found it" measured 
seventy-five miles in Length , vast masses of milk-white 
timber, blanched by the influences of sun and water, and 
eloquent of the mountain land and forest whence they 
have been washed down, lie at the lip of the flood-level. 
. , , Around the lake lay piled thq skulls and bones of 
dead game, guanaco and a few huemuels.” 

11 There are many 


thousands of square 
miles of unexplored 
forest in Patagonia. 
It is a region un¬ 
known and mysteri¬ 
ous, which has never 
been deeply pene¬ 
trated by man owing 
to the practical ab¬ 
sence of game on 
which he might sub¬ 
sist." 

Mr. Prichard’s book 
is replete with interest, 
and shows that he put 
himself into close 
touch with the region 
which he examined. 
His final chapter 
treats of the future 
of Patagonia, a large 
portion of - which he 
believes suited to pas¬ 
toral purposes. It is 
evident that the emi¬ 
grant will soon destroy 
the varied and beauti¬ 
ful forms of animal 
life which nature has 


Fig i —Canadian of the River Katari 


(From P ri chard i 11 Through the Heart of Patagonia. ') 


placed there, and 
substitute for them 


have initiated Mb explorations with much impedimenta, 
the care of which, for weeks, entailed a life of misery^ 
eight men, sixty horses, two wagons with luxuries, and 
“drafts on Cook and Son” (not easily cashed at a 
Tehuelche bank) might have provoked some criticism 
from the army which San Martin marched across the 
AndeB. But our author, be it said to his credit, soon 
redeemed himself and put his expedition into light 
marching order. In time, he might have got down to 
gaucho methods of travel, five horses to a man, a herd 
of horned cattle for food and nothing more, for months 
together. 

A sportsman’s veins must throb as he reads Mr. 
Prichard's volume, for it Is one long tale of hunting 
exploits ; but one must applaud the author for killing 
for food alone, and not for gratification of the Jove 
of slaughter. Of large game, the guanaco proved to be 
most abundant, but bird life was myriad. Altitude seems 
to make no difference to that representative of the camel 
species, tfffe guanaco, he thrives equally at sea-level 
and, in great herds, at an elevation of from io,ooo to 
13,000 feet among the Bolivian and Peruvian Andes, 
almost rivalling the condor in this respect. 

Here and there, the author makes an interesting 
remark upon the effect of his surroundings on the mind : 
farther you penetrate into Patagonia, the more its 
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horses, sheep and 

other cattle—then Patagonia will be civilised. 

G E. Church. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH-W&ST 
EUROPE 

I N this second volume on Europe in the new issue of 
Stanford’s 4 Compendium," the chief place is given 
to the British Isles. Chapters on Belgium, the Nether- 
! lands, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Scandinavia, 

| Denmark and Iceland occupy about a quarter of the 
| volume, and contain descriptions of the physical features 
I of these countries, with brief references to the geology, 

1 and accounts of the climate, the agricultural, mining and 
other industries, the ethnology, and of the changes in¬ 
troduced by man, notably in the Netherlands. These 
subjects are necessarily dealt with far Less fully than in 
the case of the British Isles. 

The chief aim of the work is to show ^how^ geo- 
! graphical conditions have affected the course of history- 11 
| Hence it is needful to gather the lessons which'geology 
1 teaches, and in dealing with our country the author 

| l "SUnfprd’i Compendium of Geography and Travef" (new U»ue)— 
| Europe. Vol. U. The Nonh-wtu. By O, G. Chutiok, U.A 
j I*p. uviU + 74e: (London : Edward Stafford, ipoi.) Fflcq 15*, 
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enters rather fully into Lhe main geological and topo¬ 
graphic features, and if his account is somewhat 
rambling, it has evidently been prepared with pains. 
Thus we leam how the geological formations have in¬ 
fluenced the physical features, the mineral wealth and 
the soils, and have determined the development of 
industries and of population. 

The reader, however, must be warned not to take 
everything he reads as sound geological doctrine Thus 

! on p. 7j), “It is estimated that m comparatively recent 
post-Miocene) times the higher peaks of Britain were 
about 3000 feet higher than they are now above the 
present sea-level, and as the sea-level of these times 
relatively to this portion of the land was 3000 feet lower 
than it is now, the absolute elevation of Lhose higher 
peaks must then have been about 9000-10,000 feet” 
There are probably few geologists who would support 
this statement. 

Moreover (on p 81), it is not right to say that in the i 
lake district 11 the ancient stratified rocks of 


coal-mining, dealt with briefly in earlier chapters, is also 
touched on as regards its history, and again dealt with 
from a statistical point of view in the subsequent chapter 
on the nineteenth century A certain amount of repeti¬ 
tion can hardly be avoided The sites of villages as 
dependent on geological conditions, mainly on water- 
supply, are discussed briefly in the geological chapters. 
Later on, there is a chapter devoted to the chief towns 
their history and growth. Thence we pass on to local, 
government, with which the account of England and 
Wales terminates In this last chapter, it is interesting 
to read of the utilisation of Carrington Moss and Chat 
Moss for the town refuse of Manchester, and we believe 
that the value of the Carrington estate has been increased 
to the extent of 35,000/. 

Scotland and Ireland are dealt with less fully, but the 
same general subjects are discussed, including High¬ 
landers and Lowianders, mineral products (with a mention 
of the many old bloomeries), Scottish agriculture, the 


Cambrian or Silurian age’ 1 are extensively 
covered with volcanic deposits, the fact being 
that the Skiddaw slates are overlain by the 
Volcanic senes of Borrowdale, which is an 
important member of the Lower Silurian or 
Ordovician system 

On p. 98, we read that the chalk with flints 
is for the most part “ a lower zone than the 
chalk without flints/’ whereas the reverse is 
usually the case. The same remark applies 
to a paragraph on p. n6, wherein it is stated 
that 11 the difficulty of obtaining water re¬ 
tarded the spread of London northwards over 
the London Clay and Boulder-clay in the 
direction of Islington, Highbury, See,, until 
water was conveyed there by pipes, while 
sands and gravels in the north-west allowed 
of an early extension of the suburbs towards 
Hampstead/’ 

As a matter of fact, Islington is on gravel, 
and although the old village of Hampstead is 
on Bagshot Sand, which locally yields springs, 
the large area of London Clay north and 
north-west of the Marylebone Road was long 
thinly populated in the districts now known 
as Camden Town, Kentish Town, St. John's 
Wood and Kilbum In Middlesex, the 
Boulder-clay does not occur south of 
Finchley. 

After the general geological account of 
England and Wales, a chapter of twenty 
pages is given to the volcanic phenomena 
of the British Isles, based on Sir Archibald 



Geikie’s “ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain/ 7 as duly 
acknowledged Interesting as this subject is, it appears 
hardly to require separate treatment in a work intended 
as a “ Compendium of Geography and Travel. 17 Curiously 
enough, no mention is made of the Cuillin Hills of Skye, 
the roughest mountain group in Britain, and one which 
especially tempts the rock-climber. 

We pass on to chapters having special reference to 
England and Wales, and dealing with the climate, rivers 
and lakes, and the inhabitants from Paleolithic times to 


growth of towns, &r With reference to Ireland, there is 
a chapter on the Irish land question, the causes of 
Ireland's decay, and possibilities for the future. It is 
concluded that much may be done if hereditary sloth be 
shaken off and industrial knowledge be acquired. 

British dependencies in Europe, including the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands and Malta, are disposed of in 
five pages, The Orkney and Shetland Isles, though not 
mentioned in the^ndex, are briefly referred to. St Kilda 
is not noted, The index is not all that could be desired. 


the present day. There is only a brief reference to Thus, no reference is given to coal, chalk, geology or Old 
modern views on the origin of rivers, but we find much Red Sandstone, while Weybourn Crag and Wadhurst 


interesting matter of all sorts, with statistics where 
needful and references to authorities. 

English agriculture, with an account of the open -field 
system, mining and smelting, manufactures and commerce, 
and the political situation from “Domesday to 1800'’ 
are dealt with in separate chapters. Consequently we 
are led back again to early English and Roman times 
when reading of land customs and lead mining , while 
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Clay are indexed. 

Despite the few criticism* we liaye ventured to make, 
we can eommend the work as containing a very large 
amount of useful and interesting information, pleasantly 
written, on what may be termed the geographical history 
of north-western Europe, and of the British Islands in 
particular 

It is well printed, and illustrated with two geological 
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and fourteen other maps. There are also eiphty-six xfcxt 
illustrations, mostly of towns and of striking physical 
features. By the courtesy of the publishers, we are 
enabled to give one of the illustrations. 


BRITISH FORESTRY. 

T'HE recommendations in the report which has just 
A been issued by the committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture “ to inquire into 
and report upon British forestry ” follow very much the 
trend of the opinions that have in recent years been 
expressed in Nature and elsewhere. As was expected 
from the terms of the reference to the committee— 11 to 
consider wheLher any measures might with advantage 
be taken, either by the provision of further educational 
facilities or otherwise,” to improve and encourage the 
“position and prospects of forestry”—the report deals^ 
chiefly with the root-matter of the forestry question— 
education To such an extent is this the case that other 
elements of the forestry problem in Britain, such as the 
incidence of rates, the taxes upon timber transport, 
inequality in the levying of estate duty and the game 
question, are treated as minor considerations. 

The report recognises the different classes requiring 
education in the country—landlords, land-agents and 
wood-foresters. In the forefront of the recommendations, 
the committee places the acquisition by the State of “ two 
areas for practical demonstration,” “one in England and 
the other in Scotland, of not less than 2000 acres, if 
possible, nor over 10,000 acres in each case," to furnish 
an object-lesson arid to serve as areas of instruction for 
wprking foresters. They also recommend that forestry 
should be a subject of instruction at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge as it is at Edinburgh, and that example-plots of 
100-200 acres in extent should be formed in the vicinity 
of these universities for the illustration of forestry teach¬ 
ing, and in this connection they also express the opinion 
that the forestry department of Coopers HiU should be 
transferred to a university centre. Forestry should also, 
they recommend, be a subject of study in the curricula 
of all agricultural colleges, and the teaching of forestry 
by county councils is recommended. 

The whole tenour of the report is sound, although 
timidity and want of grasp might be indicated in several 

S laces, and it is satisfactory that the President of the 
loard of Agriculture has now in his hands a statement 
showing the main lines upon which, in the opinion of 
those who have given their attention to the subject, the 
forestry of this country may be improved. It remains to 
be seen whether any action will follow upon the report. 


NOTES. 

It i> with deep regret that we announce the death of Sir 
George Gabnel Stokes, Bart , F. R.S., at Cambridge on Sunday 
last, at eighty^three years of age. By direction of the pre¬ 
sident, the ordinary meeting of the Royal Society announced 
for Lo-day will, out of respect for his memory, not be held. 
We believe that representatives of all the ^ientific organisa¬ 
tions with which Sir George Stokes was connected will attend 
he funeral at Cambridge to-day. 

Wx regret to ape the announcement of the death of the Rev. 
Norman Macleod Ferrers, FfR.S., master of Gonville and 
Caiui College, Cambridge, in his seventy-fourth year. 
Dr. Ferrers graduated in 1851 as senior wvangler and Smith's 
prizeman. Ha was the author of several mathematical treatises, 
including one on triKneai coordinates and another on spherical 
harmonics- He was appointed master of his college in 18801 
and wis (letted a fellow of the Royal Society in 1877. 
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It Is reported that the Lick Observatory has received horn 
the Carnegie Institution a grant of 800/. 

The snnaal meetings of the Institution of Naval Architects- 
will be held on Wednesday, April 1, and the two following 
days at the Society of Arts, London* WiC. The Earl of 
Glasgow, president, will occupy the chair. 

Mr. Henry PHirrs, who is now travelling in India* has- 
glven Lord Curzon the sum of aooo/. to be devoted to an 
object of practical benefit or scientific research promising to be 
of enduring good to India. 

The Times correspondent at Rome states that on January 30 
the Chamber of Deputies unanimously passed a vote of con¬ 
gratulation and thanks to Mr. Marconi for the great services 
he had rendered to the world and the glory he had won for hia 
country, Italy. w fir 

The annual meeting of the Society lov tbe Protection of 
Birds will be held on Tuesday r at the West- 

minster Palace Hotel, Victoria r SrtCet, London, S.W. The 
chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by His Grace the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, K.G. 

Ir was hoped that Gilbert White's house, "The Wakes, 1 ’ at 
Selborne, Hants, and the grounds of thirty acres, would be 
secured by the nation as a memorial to the famous naturalist. 
Announcement has, however, just been made that the property 
has been purchased by Mr Andrew Pears. 

The International Congress of Historical Science will beheld 
in Rome on April 2-9, 1903 Among the eight sections is one 
of history of ihe mathematical, physical, natural and medical 
sciences. Communications should be addressed to the secre¬ 
tary, Via del Collegio Romano, 26, Rome. 

The great electric generating plant at Niagara Falls was- 
destroyed by fire on the night of January 30. The corre¬ 
spondent of the Standard says the fire was caused by lightning, 
which struck a cable with defective insulation. The short 
circuit thus caused resulted m the explosion of one of the big 
transformers in the electric power-house operated by the Falla. 

According to a Reuter message from St. Petersburg, the 
total number of deaths caused by the earthquake at Andijan on 
December 16 last was 10,009. Nearly every day, subterranean 
tremblings of varying intensity are still felt at Andijan ; on 
January 19 and 20 there were violent shocks, and at Uzgent, 
some ninety kilometres to the east of Andijan, cracks appeared 
in the walls of the houses. 

Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., has bean re elected 
president of the Royal Microscopical Society, Two visits of 
members of the Society to (he Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, have been arranged. The first will be on 
February 14 at 2 p.m., and the party will be conducted by Dr. 
H. Woodward ; the second visit will take place on March 14, 
when Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., will act as conductor. 

A Reuter message from Bologna announces that Prof. 
Tuzom, who recently presented to the Royal Academy of 
Science a report containing the results obtained from the use of 
a serum which he has discovered for the cure of pneumonia, 
states that his discovery is, so far, of purely scientific interest. 
Prof. Tiuoni has obtained satisfactory results from experiments 
with tlie serum on animals. Experiments have been also made 
with the serum in a hospital at Rome with excellent result! 

Prof, Sirodot, whose death was announced In a recent 
number, was professor m the Faculty of Science at Rennes for 
msny years. Referring to his contributions to science in an 
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THE LATE LORD LTLFORD 
Lord Lilford on Bird* Being a Collection of Informal 
and Unpublished Writings by the late President of 
the British Ornithologists' Union With contributed 
Papers upon Falconry and Otter Hunting, his favourite 
Sports. Edited by Aubys Trevor Battye, MA, F.L S , 
&c , Member of the Bnlish Ornithologists' Union, 
and illustrated by Archibald Thorburn. Pp xvn + 
312. (London. Hutchinson and Co., 1903) Price 
l6r. net 

Lord Ltlford Thomas Littleton, Fourth Baron, F Z.S., 
President of the British Ornithologists’ Union A 
Memoir by his Sister With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of London. Illustrations by Thorburn and 
Others, and a Portrait in Photogravure. (London . 
Smith, Elder and Co., 1900 ) 

HE figure of the late President of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, one 01 the earliest sup¬ 
porters of the Ibis , seen as sketched unconsc.ously 
by himself in the extracts from private correspondence 
and diaries given in Mr Trevor B ittye’s beautifully got up 
and illustrated volume, and in the memoir published a 
little earlier by a sister, is very attractive and very 
pathetic—the bodily presentment of the fascination of 
wild nature triumphant over pam 

Lord Lifford’* life is the story of 11 a buoyant and 
vigorous nature, slowly cut off by the inexorable trammels 
of physical disability from what it most keenly enjoyed, 
the opportunity of personal observation in a large sphere, 
the delight of new impressions, the large sympathy with 
a perpetually increasing world of nature and man," 
but retaining to the end the Irghtheartedness and 
kindly consideration for others, and the absorbing 
interest in bird and beast which distinguished him as a 
boy. 

The words quoted above in inverted commas are 
taken from Bishop Creighton’s introduction to Mrs. 
Drewitt’s book. 

The prematurely old man, crippled with gout, who 
hopes it may clear up in the afternoon that he may be 
wheeled out to see a new consignment of owls just 
arrived from Finland, and writes from his sick room to a 
friend who had been near a rock reputed to be the home 
of a reptile to be found nowhere else, without having 
been able to land, “ I would have seen those lizards or 
known the reason why, 11 is the child who, half-a-century 
before, had begged his mother to let him bring home 
in a band-boa a lizard caught at Holland House, where 
they had been calling, and had jumped up from his first 
whipping for some infantine offence with “ It didn’t hurt 
very much 1 Look ! There is a brown owl frying by I " 

“E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires ” 

Like Edward, the Banff shoemaker-^his counterpart 
in a humbler sphere—Lord Lifford was a born naturalist. 
The two men—wide as they stood apart on the social 
laddev^had much beside a Christian name in common. 
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The 11 ruling passion ” which made the ragged urchin 
Tom Edwards carry the wasp’s nest to school tied up in 
his shirt and earned him many “skelpings” for frighten¬ 
ing his mother and her neighbours by bringing home 
“ puddocks/' horse-leeches and other "venomous 
critters” was the same that led Tom I'owys to smuggle 
little bitterns into his Harrow study and brought tears 
into the eyes of the “Irish Slavey 1 ’ in Half Moon 
Street when the armadillos brought home in a four- 
wheeled cab by the gentleman lodger—“ scaly beasts 
killed her cat. 

A new or rare bird had the same magic power on 
both. The sight could charm the one into unconscious¬ 
ness of gout and helplessness, and make the other forget 
the pinch of hunger and empty pockets. 

It is for its aviaries that Lifford Hall is best known to 
readers of Nature Of these—at one time among the 
most extensive and best cared for in England, perhaps 
in Europe—a very interesting description is given in a 
presidential address to the Northamptonshire Field Club 
delivered by the owner in 1894 and now reprinted in Kfr 
Trevor Battye’s book. 

Like most carefully thought-out things, they were of 
slow growth Lord Lilford had kept birds from child¬ 
hood, and in Christ Church days was already able to 
send Prof. Newton an imposing list of his possessions. 
But it was not until later that he began collecting in 
earnest 

“ I have only gone in for a large and serious col¬ 
lection," he wrote the year before his death in a' 
touchingly apologetic letter to a lady who bad ap¬ 
parently expressed her views on keeping birds in 
confinement, “ since I became crippled and, therefore, 
could not see birds elsewhere than at home” 

He was always ready to give from his stock to help 
the acclimatisation of a new or reestablishment of a van¬ 
ishing bird 

In 1872, he wrote to Lord Walsmgham, at the time 
personally unknown to him, offering a present of twenty 
brace of Virginian colins to be turned out at Merton, 
where, as he thought, the country should exactly suit 
them. A few years later, at first une, and after that a 
second, hen great bustard was sent to Lhe same neigh¬ 
bourhood in the hope of inducing a fine old cock who 
had appeared on a fen near Thetford to set up house 
again in an old favourite home of the family. Unluckily, 
the experiment was not successful 

“When the great bustard honoured me with its visit/' 
writes Mr Upcher, on whose property the bird had 
established itself, “ Lilford, in his desire to reestablish 
them in the country, sent me a female from his aviaries 
1 kept a man watching night and day lest some conscience¬ 
less collector should come on the prowl He reported 
that they seemed to get quite fond of one another 
and he verily believed almost touched Then, alas I 
came an out-of season snowstorm and the poor hen 
succumbed. Lilford, in his generosity, sent another lady, 
but my lord did not approve of the change and departed, 
getting safely out of the country." 

On almost every page 01 Lord Lifford’s notes are to be 
found texts on which sermons on natural histdry might be 
written But these and the journals of yachting trips 
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and ornithological ramblaa on the plains and mountains 
of Spain or among Mediterranean islands, full as they 
are of pleasant suggestions, and other matters of equal 
interest—his views on protective legislation, among 
othe rs—must be left unnoticed, if only to leave a corner 
for the charming little word pictures painted for the 
guidance of Mr. Thorbum when drawing the pictures 
for Lord Li 1 ford'8 last beautiful work, 11 Coloured Figures 
of the British Blrds. J> 

u Mooumentum sere perenmus." 

The following are specimens taken at random All 
are equally good. 

The first is for the picture of the storm petrel, the 
second for the puffin. 

11 It would perhaps be best lo make him skimming the 
water with legs at their full length and toes extended ; 
in fact, running on the water wich wings extended. 
What I want to try to get is the very striking effect of 
these little black birds against a deep blue ocean sea 
and foam.” 

"A group in full summer dress on steep slope of short 
turf over sea. ClifT honeycombed with burrows—rabbits, 
sea pinks. 1 ' 

The only objection to be taken to Mr Trevor Battye’s 
work as editor of Lord Lilford's papers, which is 
excellently done, is that his book is rather too patch- 
worky to be read smoothly as a whole The fault, if 
fault it is, is, perhaps, in view of the nature of his 
.materials, one which could not ha\e been altogether 
avoided. 

A book of extracts, however carefully chosen, is like 
the kinematograph. Unless very skilfully managed, 
the effect is apt to be a little spoilt by jolts and Jerks as 
the moving pictures succeed one another. Mr. Trevor 
Battye, some readers may think, has gone out of his way 
to drop pebbles into the machinery by inserting, as 
integral parts of the book, articles on hawking and on 
otter hunting by other pens, between two sections of 
Lord Lilford's own writings, to neither of which has 
either article any special relation. 

That both papers are charming in themselves and well 
worth reading does not necessarily imply that they are 
good where they appear. Dirt, as someone once de¬ 
fined it, is “good matter misplaced” ; but none the less 
it is better away J 

Another small criticism, to satisfy Mr. Trevor Battye 
that all he has written has been thought worth reading 
carefully. On p. 144, he says Lord Lilford's preference 
for wild pheasants was owing to “ the instinctive and 
unsportsmanlike shrinking from the idea of the non¬ 
natural culture of the pheasant.” Is not sportsmanlike 
the word he had intended to write 7 

One good story, which, as Lord Lilford tells us, 
"amused*' him 11 vastly at the time” and this rambling 
notice must end. A visitor to Lilford, who evidently 
*°° k a JP eat intereBt in the was just leaving when 
be sujpnly turned to his conductor and said, “By the 
wa y> Am in the paper some time ago that Lord Lilford 
had HUB a very long price for an egg of the great auk. 
11 mirth at he was successful in hatching it ?” 

Mr. Thbrbum’s pictures are, as usual, delightful. 

T. Dioby Pigott. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING . 
Principles of Class Teaching. By J. J. Findlay, M,A., 

Head Master of the Cardiff Intermediate School for 

Boys. Pp xxxvi + 442. (London: Macmillan and 

Co, Ltd., 1902.) Price $s. 

T is a wholesome sign of our times that so many 
attempts are being made by experts in education to 
find a scientific basis for the procedure and organisation 
of schools. Within the teacher’s profession, and outside 
of it, there is a growing conviction that education is a 
science and not merely an an or even a fine art, but that 
Us practitioners are bound to investigate the rationale of 
their methods, and the philosophy which underlies and 
justifies all really effective rules of practice. Mr. 
Findlay's book is an honest and successful effort in this 
direction. He has somewhat needle$$iy^ as we think, 
restricted the aim and the possible usefulness of his 
work by calling it the 11 Principles of Class Teaching,” 
Teaching in a class is, after all, Leaching under one 
particular set of conditions, whereas the principles of 
teaching, the art of communicating, the relative values 
of different kinds of knowledge, the fitness of certain 
Subjects for scholars at different stages of development, 
and the influence of different studies and forms of intel¬ 
lectual discipline on the formation of the tastes and the 
moral character, are matter* of large and universal 
interest which Reserve consideration in their relation lo 
teaching underall conceivablecondmons, whether learners 
are taught in a class or not. To do Mr. Findlay justice, 
these are topics which he has not overlooked, but which 
are handled incidentally and often with considerable 
acumen and judgment in the course of his treatise The 
book is, in fact, what its title professes, and something 
more 

At the outset, the author discusses the constitution 01 
a class and the number which should be found in it. He 
says that 

“A teacher of experience will usually be willing to 
handle a class of thirty pupils, if the thirty are fairly 
equal in attainments ; he would be unwilling to go up to 
forty or to fall below twenty." 

But, in fact, no such general rule as this is of much 
practical value. The number of Scholars in a class 
should depend largely on the nature of the subject to be 
taught. For a construing lesson, for one in which con¬ 
stant appeal is needed to individual scholars and for 
close intellectual intercourse between teacher and taught, 
the number should be small; while for certain forms of 
collective teaching, for demonstrations, for music lessons, 
for the use of pictorial or other illustrations, for telling a 
story and for moral and hortative lessons, in which what 
David Stow called the 11 sympathy of numbers” has to 
be invoked, the numbers in a class might well be larger. 
But, as Mr. Findlay justly says .— 

“The unit in education is not the school or the class, 
but the single pupil However fruitful it may be to 
discuss the 1 psychology of (be crowd/ whether in school 
or in the streets, the value of the study depends upon our 
previous acquaintance with single individuals.” 

The most serviceable and suggestive part of the book 
is that which deals with the curriculum of instruction in 
schools of different types, from the kindergarten to the 
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high school and the college. Except that the author has 
burdened himself needlessly with the Herbartiai) termin¬ 
ology, which often tends to obscure what for plain and 
uninitiated readers might easily hive been treated more 
simply, there is little but praise to be given to the manner 
m which the book discusses in detail the n imerous topics 
which come under review. For example, in treating of 
eirly and infant education, Mr Findlay analyses with 
much ingenuity and force the true meaning of Frobel's 
teaching, and helps the reader to distinguish between 
the essential verity which underlies that teaching and 
the travesty of it, which too often satisfies the merely 
mechanical kindergarten instructor He shows that 

"The final value of Frobel, as of his master Pestalozzi’ 
is to be found rather in the spirit of his work than in the 
particular devices he employed." 11 Instead," he says, 
"of the tedious and useless paper-folding ‘occupations, 1 
which are a part of the Frclbel fetish, we may find it 
possible even with little children to cultivate the decora¬ 
tive art; they may trace the snowdrop pattern on flannel 
or cardboard, and then cut it out to stitch or paste on to 
darker material serving thus as a rug or tablecloth to 
please mother at home, as something of service to her 
Taste on the teacher’s pirt quickly develops appreciation 
for simple forms of beauty " 

In like manner, this book shows how easy it is for 
even the best theories of enthusiasts to degenerate into 
formalism and pedantry, unless the nature of child life and 
the possibilities of intellectual development are looked 
at with fresh eyes, and unless teachers can emancipate 
themselves from traditional methods This is well illus¬ 
trated by the chapters in which the claims of the 
humanities are examined both in their relation to later 
childhood and to more advance I stages of progress At 
first, H Robinson Crusoe ” and the “ Odyssey," “Tales of 
Creek Mythology,’ 1 the story of Joseph and his brethren 
and that of King Alfred are cited as examples of narra¬ 
tives which are likely to touch the imagination and 
arouse the sympathy of the learner none the less because 
they are remote from his present environment and 
experience. They 

11 bring family relations into prominence Odysseus 
never forgets Ithaca , the tragedy of Joseph’s life centres 
round his father’s home The child is still a home bird, 
and in the humanities, above all, this sentiment must find 
a place right through into boyhood ’’ 

On the subject of teaching science, Mr Findlay rightly 
insists on the importance of such preliminary training as 
may awaken the faculty of observation and kindle in the 
pupil an interest in the phenomena of the visible world 
before proceeding to the technicalities of science as 
generally understood in schools The true scope and 
meaning of “ Nature-study" as a means of giving the 
basis of ideas and experience on which formal lessons on 
science may hereafter be wisely built are thought out and 
explained with much care 

Throughout the book, the author shows himself to be 
a faithful disciple of Herbart, and enforces in various 
wayB the need of kindling interest and securing the co¬ 
operation of the scholars in the business of learning 

“The child is supremely an active being, and it must 
be the teacher's care, not only to provide suitable material 
for thought, but for action. Hence, in our scheme of a 
curriculum we shall recognise the arts and occupations 
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of the young in drawing, id music, in games, in mamitl 
training, as worthy to take rank side by side with those 
branches of knowledge which, since the Renaissance, 
have sought to usurp the whole field In so doing, we 
shall be simply reverting to the older and more generous 
method of the Greeks." 

Space forbids further detailed reference to the ways in 
which the author has sought to illuminate the path of 
the teacher and to define his aims There are some 
disputable propositions in the book, and good teachers 
will not be unanimous in approval of all the methods 
recommended. But it will suffice here to say that the 
author’s effort to find a rational explanation of the best 
practical and professional rules has been successful and 
that the book will take rank among the most thoughtful 
contributions to educational science which have appeared 
in recent years J, G F 


A WORK ON SURVEYING, 

Surveying as Practised by Civil Engineers and Sur¬ 
veyors, Ituluding the Se/ting-out if Works for Con¬ 
struction and Surveys Abroad\ with Examples taken 
from Actual Practice By John Whilelaw, jun. 

xiv + 516 (London Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1902 ) 

HIS book cannot be considered altogether satis¬ 
factory or as fulfilling the purpose the author 
proposes to himself. One gathers from the short pieface 
that it is his intention to present a useful text-book of 
principles and methods for students, as well as a guide 
to the actual practice of surveyors and civil engineers in 
the various branches of surveying This is a sufficiently 
ambitious programme, and for its successful accomplish¬ 
ment it demands, not only a practical training in the 
field, but some facility of mathematical manipulation, 
since there must be constant reference, not only to the 
methods and details of actual measurement required for 
various practical purposes, but to the theory of instru¬ 
ments, the application of the theory of errors, 
geodetic problems and the principles involved in hydro- 
graphic surveying 

Up to a certain point, we have the greatest confidence 
in our author Wherever he is describing woik of which 
he has had actual experience, he is a welcome guide In 
various commercial undertakings, such as the preparation 
for railroads, or waterworks, there is abundant evidence 
that his work.is competent and trustworthy , but to write 
a book on the lines proposed, more is needed than 
familiarity with practical surveying withm a limned area. 
One begins to lose confidence when he reads what the 
author calls the theory of the sextant, but which is 
limited to the demonstration of an elementary propo¬ 
sition in geometrical optics It is true, at a later stage 
the auLhor gives rules for the practical adjustment of the 
sextant, but such ordinary matters as the errors pro¬ 
duced by a prismatic form of the index glass, or by the 
inclination of the index or horizon glass are either 
entirely ignored or not brought before the student with 
the necessary detail 

This confidence sinks still lower when we get a rule 
for the determination of the probable error from two 
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observations only. One feels that the theory of errors 
has not been grasped with a complete mastery. After 
glancing at such uncomfortable-looking formulae as 
BC ** d tan (BAC + ©■000069 d) and wondering whether 
there is any advantage in such forms of expression as 
cos. of co-dec,* in plac 4 of the more familiar Sin, dec., 
we turn to the section on longitude determination to 
learn how the method is practised by civil engineers and 
surveyors. And in this chapter one learns some strange 
things. It does not appear to be at all necessary to take 
into account the parallax of the moon in the method by 
lunar distances, and the problem of 41 clearing the 
distance,” a problem fraught with much pain and anxiety 
to many) does not seem to trouble engineers and sur¬ 
veyors. Similarly, the longitude by lunar occultaiions is 
treated with equal lightness and brevity. We are told 
that the Greenwich mean times of the occultaiions of 
luted stars by the moon are given in the Nautical 
Almanac for both immersion and emersion, and that by 
applying the approximate longitude in time, the approxi¬ 
mate local mean time of the occultation may be found, 
and the observer will know approximately when to begin 
to observe. We recommend the two or three pages of 
explanation of the section 11 Elements or Occultation 11 
given at the end of the Nautical Almanac to the author’s 
attention. , 

These remarks are not made in any unkind spirit, but, 
if possible, to warn the student to what extent he may 
trust his author. We can readily believe that with his 
chain and his theodolite, the writer of the book has done, 
and will continue to do, good work, and if he had been 
content to describe accurately what he knew thoroughly, 
he would have given us a valuable practical treatise. 
But he has ventured on subjects of which his experience 
has not qualified him to treat, and in these directions we 
can neither follow him with satisfaction nor unreservedly 
recommend his book to the careful study of the large 
class of students who might have profited by it. 

W. E. P. 


PRO TOZOA N NA TURA L HIS TOR K. 

Fount Infusorunn* des Eaux stagnantes des Environs 
dt Genh/e. Par Dr. Jean Roux, Assistant au Labora- 
toire de Zoologie de 1 *University de Geneve, Pp. 148 ; 
8 plates. (Genfcve * H Kundig, 1901.) 

Fount Rhizopodiqut du Bos sin du Liman . Par Dr, 
Eug&nc Pcnard. Pp. 7*4 (Geneve: H. Kundig, 
1902.) 

HE systematic study of the natural history of the 
Protozoa in past years has, in general, lagged far 
behind that of the higher groups of animals. In large 
part, no doubt, this has been due to technical difficulties 
of collection and examination, but it has resulted also 
from a delay in recognition of the fact that the same 
problems of species and»f their geographical distribu¬ 
tion which have stimqlfted and directed the detailed 
study J| Metazoan natural history for so many years 
have equivalent applicability end interest among the 
Protozoa. The brilliant labours of Ehrenbergj however, 
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,who concerned himself largely with the local distribution 
of Protozoan forms, and the later work of BUtschh, have 
been increasingly fruitful. The conception by Biitschli 
of the ''cosmopolitanism 11 of the Protozoa has been sup¬ 
ported by the results of numerous workers in various 
countries and continents, and found its fullest sanction in 
the studies of Schewiakoff during his voyage round the 
world. Schewiakoff, indeed, by showing in how large a 
proportion the Protozoan species already well known in 
Europe were spread through other continents, opened 
the most attractive field for the study of the problem of 
species among the unicellular animals 
The two valuable monographs we now owe to Drs. 
Roux and Penard will rank high among the later con¬ 
tributions to the Protozoan natural history. Concerned as 
they are with the exact description 4f a purely local 
fauna, they may be considered to be in a sense comple¬ 
mentary to the extensive researches of Schewiakoff— 
they have a value which is intensive, rather. With the 
general idea of Protozoan ubiquity and specific 41 cosmo¬ 
politanism” well grounded, we may hope that by the 
sufficient accumulation of exact local studies, and per¬ 
haps in no other way, we may eventually see unravelled 
the intricate relationships of nutritive conditions and of 
the environment in general, not only to secondary body 
characters, but to the processes of fission and its secon¬ 
dary developments, which determine to so large a degree 
the life-histories of the Protozoa Not the morphologist 
alone, but the physiologist too, will welcome the advances 
of our knowledge in this direction, for the latter must 
hope to gain a widely increased outlook upon the 
significance and origin of many cellular processes by 
the determination of the phylogenetic relationships 
among groups of Protozoa. 

Dr. Jean Roux has collected, identified and described 
m detail the species of Infusoria occurring in the stagnant 
waters, in pools, marshes and basins m the neighbour¬ 
hood of Geneva His work gives fresh verification, it 
any were required, to the very generalised distribution of 
Protozoa throughout the world, for he has already found 
in his own district three fifths of all the forms of non- 
marine Infusoria which have been described for other 
countries His arrangement of the species follows 
ButschlVs classification, except in the order Holotricha, 
in which the divisions of Schewiakoff are adopted. 
Very complete systematic descriptions are given of every 
form, the arrangement and shape of its organs, its 
characteristic movements, and, in most cases, its normal 
habitat and mode of nutrition, 

The text is illustrated by well executed coloured plates, 
which give figures, drawn by the author, of about 170 
species. Some interesting points are raised by Dr, Roux 
in connection with the seasonal changes "of population 
among the Infusoria. Statistical inquiry has shown that 
the population of a given species exhibits maxima and 
minima of seasonal incidence. In ganeral, a maximal 
population is found both in spring and autumn, a fact 
* which has not yet received adequate explanation. These 
two maxima may be real; they may be due to increased 
reproductive activity both in preparation for, and in con- 
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sequence of* the encystment or qutotude of the winter, 
of they may result from an improved food supply de¬ 
pendent upon similar seasonal maxima in the popula¬ 
tion of Algce and Diatoms. The maxima, on the other 
hand, may be only apparent, and exhibited relatively 
only to a summer minimum which may bs supposed to 
coincide with the maximal development of the natural 
enemies of the Infusoria, such as the crustacean Cyclops 
and the like. These difficulties of explanation may be 
taken to represent only one set out of many problems in 
natural history which the systematic study of these 
lowly forms is likely to suggest. 

The appearance of Dr. Penard’s companion mono¬ 
graph upon the Rhizopod forms of the same locality is 
very aptly timed. It contains the results of his laborious 
researches into the very numerous and often ill-defined 
species of this large group, with the fullest systematic 
descriptions of their structure and habits, and it is 
abundantly illustrated throughout with accurate drawings. 
The author has not included among the Rhizopoda the 
group Heliozoa,generally, but not very suitably, associated 
with them* Dr. Penard has already published studies 
of the Rhizopoda he has found elsewhere in Europe and 
in North America, and it is significant, in connection 
with what has been said above, that in his collections of 
purely local forms in the Genevan district he finds 
represented no less than 92 per cent of the species 
which have been described for the whole world, although 
he has added a few hitherto undescribed species to the 
list. In this estimate, he does not include, it should be 
said, those forms of the Amoeba class which are entirely 
devoid of skeleton and less easily defined or identifi¬ 
able. The volume contains a large bibliography, and 
indices boLh to the subject-matter and to the species 
described, 

In addition to the systematic description of the 
Rhizopod fauna, Dr Penard gives a series of separate 
essays upon special points of interest in their general 
morphology and behaviour—he deals with their growth, 
the skeleton and its appendages, with the plasma, its 
inclusions and pseudopodia, the nucleus, the contractile 
vacuole, and finally with general questions of geo¬ 
graphical distribution, reproduction and hybndity. The 
most important variations of the shape and disposition 
of the nucleus throughout the group are described and 
figured, and these are strikingly numerous and diversified. 
The author does not, however, give any systematic account 
of the distribution within the Rhizopoda of the chief 
Protozoari types of nuclear division. It has already been 
shown by Schewiakoff and others that complexity in the 
process of karyokmecic nuclear division is by no means 
exhibited only by the more highly organised forms among 
the Protozoa, and a good deal of light might be expected 
tu be thrown upon the relationships between cellular 
elaboration and the karyokinetic figure by a systematic 
summation of the nuclear behaviour throughout the 
species of one group. Much no doubt remains to be 
don*, but Dr* Roux and Dr. Penard are to be congratu¬ 
lated alike upon very notable achievements of skill and 
industry, i’lieir labours have borne fruit already, and 
will Joijig, wdtwlieve, remain profitable to fellow-workers 
* in the aid. 
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A NEW ATLAS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Atlantische Ostan . Ein Allas von 39 Karten, die 
physikalischen Verhaltmsse und die Verkehrs-strassen 
darstellend. Zweite AufUge. Herausgegeben von 
der Direktion. Deutsche Seewarte (Hamburg- L. 
Fnederichsen und Co, 1902.) 

OWARDS the end of the year 1898, the Deutsche 
Seewarte published the second edition of its 
well-known 11 Segelhandbuch" for the Atlantic Ocean, 
but it was regretted at the lime by the director, Prof. 
Neumayer, that a new edition of the atlas was not forth¬ 
coming. There were, however, very good grounds for 
its non appearance, since it was considered that there 
was not sufficient new material available to make it 
worth while undertaking such a large piece of work. 

During the many years that have now elapsed since 
the first edition of this atlas was published, a very 
considerable amount of valuable information has been 
accumulated, and advantage is now taken to bring the 
atlas up to date and to make it complete and trustworthy 
as regards every piece of information it conveys. 

Among some of the sources of the new data which 
have been embodied in the work is that of the valuable 
senes of observations made by the Valdivia Further, 
advantage has been taken of another large piece of work 
which has recently been brought 10 a conclusion, namely, 
the ten-degree square investigation of the North Atlantic ; 
these observations covered a zone extending from zo n 
to 50° north latitude and stretching from the west ot 
Europe to the east of North America, and they have 
been published recently in no less than nineteen 
volumes 

Another store of valuable data was also ready at 
hand, namely, that which had been collected by the 
Deutsche Seewarte in connection with the Danish 
Meteorological Institute and utilised for making its 
synoptic weather dharts The work also of our own 
Meteorological Office and Hydrographic Department 
has also been usefully employed on many occasions, 
and especially to fill up gaps not covered by German 
observations 

It will be seen that there was no lack of good material, 
and Prof Neumayer has so marshalled his facts that he 
has been able to present seafaring men am) meteor¬ 
ologists with a trustworthy series of maps which illus¬ 
trate our present knowledge of the mean physical And 
hydrographical conditions of this important region of ihe 
world 

The thirty nine maps that compose this alias are 
accompanied by clear explanatory remarks which de¬ 
scribe their mode of construction and include the 
sources of all the data that are contained m them. 

In a brief notice, it 19 nqt possible or even necessary to 
describe each of the maps in this atlas, but it will suffice 
to remark that they are arranged, not only to give the 
mean meteorological, hydrographical, &c, condition for 
the year, but the mean, in many cases, for important 
individual months or groups of months. 

Thus, for instance, in the case of b^romcLric pressure, 
we have a chart showing the mean isobars of the 
Atlantic Ocean for the whole year and lour maps for 
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(be lour month* February* May, August and November, 
and also mean monthly charts of the North Atlantic for 
each month, showing the pressures for every fire-degree 
square. 

Not only do the charts give information on the numer¬ 
ous meteorological elements such as temperature, wind 
tracks of storm*, rain, &c., but they refer to the depths, 
temperature at different depths, specific gravity, currents, 
&c., of the water in this ocean, the magnetic elements 
for Ihe year 1902, mean ship routes for two seasons of 
the year, and the distribution and chief hunting grounds 
of the most important species of whales. 

A word further may be said in praise of the reproduc¬ 
tion of the maps, which are all neatly and distinctly 
coloured, and on scales which are sufficiently large for 
the purposes for which they are intended. 

Both the distinguished director of the Deutsche* 
Secwane and his co-workers are to be congratulated on 
the completion of this important work, and for their 
successful efforts in bringing before the world in such a 
concise form the results of so many observations. British 
meteorologists and sailors will certainly find this work 
of great utility, and they, like the present writer, will no 
doubt appreciate the service that has been rendered by 
their German confreres at the Seewarte 

W. J S. L. 


THE WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 

A us den Wanderjahren eincs Naiurforschers , Rat sen und 
Forschungcn in Afrika , Asien und Amertka , nebtt 
dnran anknupfcnden meist omxthologischen Stud ten. 
Von Ernst Harterr Fp. xm + 329. (Berlin • Fried- 
lander und Sohn ; London Porter, 1901-2 ) 

SHORT time ago (Nature, vol. lxiv. p. 249, July 
11, 1901), we called attention to the scientific 
work carried on at the Tnng Museum and to its excellent 
results as regards the advancement of zoology In 
Novttales Zoologicae , the organ 0/ that institution, ha9 
been lately published a senes of articles written by Mr 
Ernst Hartert (one of Mr Rothschild’s staff of naturalists, 
whose name is well known to all zoologists), containing 
an account of the various expeditions which he has made, 
in the intervals of a very busy life, to the tropics of three 
continents. These articles are reprinted in the volume 
now before us, and are accompanied by some excellent 
illustrations. 

Before noticing this work, we may express some regret 
that Mr. Hartert l did not write it in English, with which 
language, we believe, he is quite as familiar as with his 
native tongue. All educated Germans can read English ; 
but it is a fact, we regret to say, ihat many highly 
educated Englishmen do not read German with facility, 
although they may be able to comprehend its general 
meaning. By Writing id 'English, we believe, Mr. 
Hanert would have secured a much larger number of 
readers fyr his interesting narrative. 

Mr. Harfert is so forifenate as to have visited the 
tropics dfeAfrica, Ada and America in the course of hie 
wanderings^* feat which we suppose few other naturalists 
Jhave achieved. In April* 1885, he left Hamburg as a 
Volunteer zoologist in company with Field's Niger- 
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Bemud Expedition* to an account of Which the first 
section of this work is devoted! From Loko, on the 
Benud, a successful journey to Snkoto and Kano was 
made across Hausal&nd, but the talented leader of the 
expedition lost hit life on the way back and others were 
very sick, Various zoological notes will be found in the 
text of the narrative of this excursion. And special chap¬ 
ters on the birds of the Canary Islands and of Hausa- 
land Are added. 

In August, 1887* our author turned his face to a very 
different part of the earth’s surface, and staned for Penang 
and Sumatra, with the object of making entomological 
collections for the late Dr. Richter’s cabinets. The 
journey was subsequently extended to the attractive 
island of Salanga, on the coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
and to the British Protectorate of Perak, where both 
fauna and flora seem to be of the richest and most 
varied character. An account of thesejourneyings, inter¬ 
spersed with zoological notes, and of the return home 
through British India occupies the second section of our 
“Naturalist’s Wanderings" Special chapters are de¬ 
voted to an annotated list of the birds of Deli, in Sumatra, 
where examples of 212 species were met with. In this 
exuberant avifauna, the hornbills, of which no less than 
nine species are enumerated, must form an attractive 
feature. 

In the third section of his journal, Mr Hartert takes 
us across the Atlantic, and tells us of Venezuela and its 
islands, which he visited in 1892, accompanied by his 
wife, who, we have been informed, is an accomplished 
collector of birds and insects. The principal exploit of 
the journey was the complete ornithological exploration 
of the three Dutch Canbbee Islands of Curagao, Aruba 
and Bonaire off the coast of Venezuela, of which very 
little was previously known. Mr. Hartert published his 
account of this excellent piece of work in the ibis fo** 
1893. He now adds many details about his adventures 
and experiences of all kinds. He has come to the con¬ 
clusion—no doubt correct—that, though many West 
Indian forms are represented in Curagao and "its 
satellites," the greater part of their fauna has been 
acquired from the neighbouring continent. 

In the fourth and concluding section of his volume, the 
author takes us back to Africa, not, however, to the fever- 
stneken banks of the Niger, but to the wholesome 
and charming sea-board of Morocco, which, according 
to Hooker and Ball, will ultimately become one of the finest 
winter-resorts of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is remark¬ 
able that a fresh and wild land so easily accessible to 
Europeans is not more frequented. Mr. Hartert descants 
fully upon the birds met with in the vicinity of Mazagan, 
whence he crossed the sea to Tenerlffe and returned 
home by Madeira 

AN ASPIRING GLACfALIST. 

The Cause of the Glacial Period. By H. L. True, M.D. 

Pp. [62. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Company, 1902.) 
EOLOG 1 STS and physicists have been at their 
wits’end to discover the cause of the Glacial period. 
They may now cease from cudgelling their brains—Dr. 
True, of McConnelsville, O., has finally solved the mystery. 
The explanation is so Bimple that all who have meddled 
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With (lie question must be chagrined to think that a 
solution so obvious should have escaped them. The 
author tells us (hat when he 

u first began to read on this subject, he had a precon¬ 
ceived opinion of the cause, which to him seemed so 
reasonable that he wondered why others had not come to 
the same conclusion " 

Ah, but that is always the way ' It is only after the 
riddle is solved that it seems so simple—but the 
apparent simplicity of the solution should not detract 
from the merit of its perspicacious discoverer. 

We give,in a few words, Dr. True’s inspired “theory" .— 
Up to and during part of the Tertiary period, the earth 
had so far cooled and the crust had become so thickened 
that it was just able to support itself. 

“But finally the point was reached when it could sustain 
it (the pressure) no longer The last grain of sand broke 
the camel’s back ” 

Suddenly the floor of the ocean settled down, while 
the mighty north and south mountain ranges of the 
globe were ridged up. Concurrently with these move¬ 
ments, the polar regions were elevated into dry land, and 
their supply of warm water from the south being cut off, 
the formation of ice-fields forthwith began and Anally 
culminated in the Glacial period The Arctic lands then 
existed as plateaus—miles in height—an amount of 
elevation 

11 amply sufficient to produce almost any degree of cold, 
and also a slope extending several hundred miles, suffi¬ 
cient to account for the motion of the ice in a southerly 
direction. Here is where the northern elevation, which 
nearly all geologists say must have accompanied the 
Glacial period, comes in The great wonder is that they 
have not seen what caused it." 

It is needless to say that under such conditions the ice 

continued to accumulate until not only all N Europe and 

N. America. 11 but the whole bottom of the N. Atlantic 
* * 

as far south as the souihem border of the telegraph 
plateau," were covered with an ice-sheet. While this 
mighty ice-sheet overwhelmed ihose regions, N. Asia 
escaped glaciation. Why? Simply because it was 
deeply submerged at the time, and so the polar ice ad¬ 
vancing southwards broke off in icebergs and floated 
over north and south Siberia The withdrawal of so 
much water from the ocean and the piling of it up in 
the form of ice on the western hemisphere naturally dis¬ 
turbed the earth’s equilibrium. We should not be sur¬ 
prised, therefore, to learn that all of a sudden the 
earth “tipped” or "toppled over," in order to bring 
about "a readjustment of matter to the stationary axis.” 

41 N. America and W. Europe moved down out of the 
cold region, while N. Siberia, on the opposite side of the 
eartli, moved up into it." 

Of course, these changes produced a cataclysm— 
11 great tidal waves, perhaps miles in height," sweeping 
the ice-sheet out of the N, Atlantic and flooding much of 
the continents. 

And so the Glacial period came to an end in N 
America and Europe. But, as our author remarks, 

14 it is plain that when the west side of the earth warmed 
up» the east side became cold, and it is also plain that the 
transition was sudden.' 1 
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This is shown by the admirable preservation in N. 
Siberia of the carcasses of mammoths and woolly 
rhinoceroses—“ the congeners of those now inhabiting a 
tropical climate." 

“ It seems that when the east side of the eanh tipped 
northward, the reaction caused a great tidal wave that 
caught the animals which roamed over the regions south 
of and adjacent to the then northern ocean, and carried 
them away as drift, to become frozen in ice, and there 
they have remained ever since." 

Who will not sympathise with glacialists ? Their oc¬ 
cupation, alas ' is gone ; no more difficulties are left for 
them to encounter; with a wave of his magic pen, our 
inspired doctor has banished darkness and laid bare 
every secret of the Ice Age. He knows the past of our 
globe so well that one cannot wonder he should be 
equally confident as to its future. His theory is a true 
11 open sesame." The same succession of remarkable 
changes which he has unveiled for us will, we are assured, 
again supervene ; and his readers may well shiver and 
shudder at the "gloomy picture” he presents for their 
contemplation They are advised, however, by the con¬ 
siderate author not to be "uneasy" because of that 
dismal future—it is still a long way ahead. "They will 
not be here when it comes " J G, 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER 
A Text-Book of Physics ByJ.H Poynting, Sc.D , F.R.S 
and ] ] Thomson, M.A., F.RS. Properties of 

Matter. Pp. vi + 228 (London C. Griffin and Co., 
Ltd , 1902.) 

HIS volume is to be regarded as the opening one of 
a series forming a text-book of physics, of which 
the second part, namely, 11 Sound,” was published some 
two years ago and is now in its second edition. The 
remaining volumes, dealing with " Heat,” " Magnetism 
and Electricity,” and " Light,” will be published in suc¬ 
cession, it may be hoped at somewhat shorter intervals. 

The book is not intended for elementary students on 
the one hand or for mathematicians on the other, and 
the authors make a welcome innovation in entirely 
omitting the more purely mathematical side of mechanics 
with which text-books on the properties of matter are 
usually encumbered After a brief preliminary chapter 
dealing with the experimental evidence for the constancy 
of weight and mass, about fifty pages are devoted to a 
most interesting and complete account of the experi¬ 
mental work on the measurement of the acceleration of 
gravity, the figure of the earth and the constant of 
gravitation, introducing the student to a number of most 
instructive physical methods, described with the discri¬ 
mination of a practised experimentalist who has made a 
special study of the subject The next seven chapters 
(60 pp) deal with the elasticity of solids from an experi¬ 
mental standpoint, mathematics being introduced only so 
far as is necessary to penult a comparison of theory and 
observation in a few simple cases, which serve to illus¬ 
trate the physical principles involved. Many compara¬ 
tively recent experiments are described, such as those of 
Ewing on the yielding of crystalline substances by 
slipping along the cleavage planes The remainder of 
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(he book deals with the couilwessiWlity of liquids and 
gases; and the phenomena of capillarity, diffusion and 
viscosity. In discussing these subjects, the molecular 
theory of matter has of necessity been very freely intro¬ 
duced, but the detailed account of the theory has been 
reserved for the volume on heat. Among the subjects 
incidentally discussed in the present volume are Van 
der Waals*s equation for the relation between the pressure 
and the volume of a gas, reversible thermal effects 
accompanying alterations in strains, effect of tempera¬ 
ture on surface tension, change of vapour-pressure under 
stress, osmotic pressure, vapour-pres sure of solutions, 
lowering 1 of the boiling point of solutions, lowering of 
the freezing point of solutions, variation of viscosity with 
temperature, and explanation of viscosity and diffusion 
oil the kinetic theory. An elementary knowledge of heat 
may reasonably be expected of the student, but it would 
■eem preferable to have reserved some of these subjects 
until the kinetic theory and the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics had been discussed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the book is of * 
thoroughly practical character, and will commend itsel 
both to the teacher and the student. The book is 
written from the point of view of the experimental 
physicist, and the subjects selected for illustration are 
those most useful and instructive to the student. The 
mathematical methods employed are generally of a 
simple character. In many cases, these may appear 
cumbrous and difficult to the student who possesses a 
knowledge of more advanced mathematical methods. 
But even for such fortunate students, there is some com¬ 
pensation in the fact that the more elementary method 
compels attention to the physical meaning of the 
processes employed. In the case of many of the subjects 
discussed, it would be difficult for the student to find an 
equally concise and clear account of the theory and the 
experimental methods in any other book at present 
accessible, and we are confident that the present volume 
will be found to be a useful addition to the text-books 
available for advanced students of physics. 


Z 1 TTEVS TEXTBOOK OF PALEONTOLOGY, 
Text-book of Palaeontology. By Karl A, von Ziltel. 
Translated and edited by Charles R. Eastman^ 
VoL ii. Pp- vhi + 283, (London * Macmillan atid 
Co, Ltd,, 1902 ) Price 10s. net. 

EARLY three years have elapsed since we received 
the first volume of the English edition of Prof. 
Karl A. von ZitLel’s well-known "Grundzuge der Palaon- 
tologie.” We therefore open the newly published second 
volume^with some fear lest the long delay in its pro¬ 
duction be due to a complete remodelling, such as that 
which we criticised on the last occasion. This new 
nstalment, however, is a welcome surprise ; for, while 
the sections with which it deals have been judiciouily 
edited afrli somewhat brought up to date, the authors 
origmal^pran is strictly followed, and it still remains 
essentially the work of the Munich professor. 

l Thu 11 evidently a mupnnt for 11 rahlng of ifafl boiling point," which if 
the term med mar the end of the Hdloa, but the iJgn of the ehugfl if not 
okwly broogbioht m the enftlytn 
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The present volume deals with Pisces, Amphibia, 
Reptilia and Aves, add extends Only to 278 pages—a 
slight increase on the original text from which It is 
translated. The Mammalia will form a third and Con¬ 
cluding volume, to be issued later. This plan of sub¬ 
dividing the text-book into instalments of convenient 
size for ready reference will be appreciated by all who 
have been compelled to use the ponderous German 
edition, which is a volume much too bulky for comfort¬ 
able handling. 

The section on Pisces, occupying 114 pages, has been 
translated and revised by Dr. Smith Woodward. The 
author's original classification has only been slightly 
modified to incorporate Dr. Traquairis recent descrip¬ 
tions of Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian fishes, and 
the translator's own observations on the Pycnodonts and 
some of the Teleosteans. These changes are evidently 
approved by Dr. von Zittel himself Traquair’s figures d 
of Drepanaspis, Birkenia and Lasanius appear for the 
first time in a text-book and lus remarkable discoveries 
are now made accessible to an elementary student. The 
revised account of the Teleostei is also the first condensed 
synopsis of recent discoveries which has been published 
in a general treatise. 

The section on Amphibia, occupying twenty-five 
pages, has been translated and revised by Dr. E. C. 
Case. There are no new figures, and the changes consist 
merely in a few allusions to recent discoveries. 

The revision of the section on Reptilia, now occupying 
116 pages, was begun by the late George Baur, whose 
untimely death prevented his accomplishing more than 
paTt of the chapter on Cheloma. Most of the present 
translation has been done by Dr E. C. Case The 
chapters on Squamata and Pterosauria have been revised 
and extended by Prof. S. W. WiJIiston, who has also 
contributed notes on Plesiosaunh and Cheloma. The 
chapter on Dinosauna has been brought up to date by 
Prof H. F. Osborn, Dr. O. P. Hay and Mr. J. B 
Hatcher. Dr. Case himself appears to be responsible for 
the removal of the Clepsydropid^e from the Theromorpha 
to the Rhynchocephalia. The revision, on the Whole, is a 
distinct improvement on the original work. The supple¬ 
mentary details concerning the fossil reptiles, especially 
of North America, will prove very useful for reference ; 
while a few new figures of restorations by Williston, 
Smith Woodward and Hatcher add to the educational 
value of the book. 

The section on Aves has been doubled m extent by 
Mr. F. A, Lucas and now occupies twenty-three pages 
No new figures are given, but the text is well up to date, 
and it is especially valuable as being a critical summary 
combined with priglnal observations. 

The volume concludes with a good index to the names 
of genera, and fordis the most exhaustive work of refer¬ 
ence on the extinct cold-blooded vertebrates and birds 
which has hitherto been published in the English 
language. Dr. Eastman and his colleagues are, indeed, 
to be congratulated on the successful Completion of this 
new instalment of their undertaking, which will prove of 
the greatest service to all English-speaking students 
both of geology and zoology. 
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address before the Peris Academy of Sciences, M. Bomet 
mentioned the important work which Prof. Sirodot published 
fkn 4 the Lemeneaces, Chantransia and other genera of the 
Floddese. Prof. Sirodot was the first to observe the sexual 
organs and method of fertilisation In Lemanea, and also estab¬ 
lished the fact that some of the fresh-water species of 
Chantransia represent merely Btages in the life-history of 
Batrachospermum. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland has taken steps to place on view for a period of 
three months, at the Imperial Institute, London, the extensive 
collection of Irish minerals and building stones which formed 
one of its exhibits at the recent exhibition in Cork. The 
exhibit will embrace samples of the varied and excellent 
building materials and marbles in which Ireland is particularly 
rich, and it is expected that the opportunity of examining these 
samples will be of advantage to those who are concerned in the 
many large building schemes now in progress in London and 
elsewhere in Great Britain. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times reports that an 
influential meeting, attended by experts in fire prevention and 
fire brigade work from all parts of Germany, was held on 
Monday, February 2 , to decide as to the part to be taken by 
Germany in the impending international fire exhibition in 
London It was decided that, under the direction of an 
influential executive committee, a large hall should be employed 
exclusively as the German section. Many gentlemen present 
expressed their intention to attend the International Fire 
Prevention Congress next July. 

According to a report by the French Minister at Mexico 
City published in the Moniteur Qjfictcl du Commerce of January 
22 , the mineral prospectors sent to Mexico by American 
capitalists have for some time been directing their efforts 
towards the discovery of coal deposits The first borings have 
led to the discovery at £1 Gallo, in the district of Mazas, of 
coal, of which the quality 19 said to be excellent The French 
Minister adds that his private information confirms the announce¬ 
ment. 

The decimal division of time has been advocated for some 
years by writers in several French scientific periodicals A 
Geneva correspondent of the Globe states that a number of 
manufacturers in the Neufchatel canton have already taken to 
the manufacture of clocks and watehes on the decimal system. 
Chambers of commerce and other trade organisations are also 
supporting the change The Cantonal Commercial Chamber 
at Chaux-le-Fonds has issued a notice calling for models, draw¬ 
ings and designs for appliances and 11 works ” applicable to the 
decimal adjustment of clocks and watches with the least pos¬ 
sible departure from forms now in use. 

Father Louis FrOC, director of the observatory at Zi-ka- 
wei, informs us (hat since the beginning of this year the noon 
time-ball at the port of Shanghai has been dropped 5 minutes 
567 seconds later than previously, so as to bring the time into 
connection with the international zone system. The meridian 
adopted is the same as that used for time in the Philippines , it 
is sixteen hours from the Greenwich meridian and differs from 
Japan time by exactly an hour. Greenwich time will also be 
adopted by the Great Northern Telegraph Co. along the coast 
of China, and It is hoped It will be gradually accepted as the 
standard in the other open ports. 

THE British Medical Journal says that during the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Naturalists recently held at 
Columbia University, Washington, Prof. William H. Welch, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, made a preliminiry announce- 
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cnent as to an important addition to the list Oi such 
endowments. While he was not yet prepared to make 
the formal public announcement, he staLed that within 
the near future a specially endowed institute or laboratory for 
research in scientific medicine would be founded in the United 
States. The institute would, he said, be in a general way 
similar to the Pasteur Institute of France, and would greatly 
facilitate and energise special research along lines that would be 
of incalculable benefit to humanity 

It is reported that Mr John D. Rockefeller has announced 
his intention of spending about 1,450,000/ on an institution at 
which research will be directed towards the discovery of a cure 
for consumption The plans contemplate the immediate ex¬ 
penditure of the sum mentioned on a medical department of the 
University of Chicago, following on the annexation of the Rush 
Medical College They involve an elaborate scheme for a great 
research hospital Mr. Rockefeller haB made it known to the 
trustees of the University that he wishes to assist the University 
to evolve men who will take up original research to find cures 
for stubborn diseases, particularly consumption One entire 
division nf the new medical department will be devoted to efforts 
to discover a tuberculosis serum. 

Referring to the return of Lieuts. Matissen and Koltchak, 
members of Baron Toll's polar expedition, and nine men of the 
Zands crew, the Westminster Gazette states that (he members of 
the expedition passed the second winter, 1901-2, in Nerpitchiei 
Bay, in the island nf Kolelnyi, New Siberian group, where they 
lost one of their number, Dr Walter The party did not suffer 
from scurvy, and the great abundance of drift-wood furnished 
them with material for Lhe construction of dwellings and for 
fuel, while the reindeer supplied them with fresh meat Baron 
Toll, who, accompanied by M Zebert, the astronomer, left the 
Zarta to explore the interior of Bennett Island, and 
M. Bialzmtsky, the zoologist, who had gone on an expedition to 
New Siberia, did not return to the Bhip before her departure, and 
were left behind No fears are, however, entertained for their 
safety. 

Rtuter’s agency says that the secretary of McGill University 
College, Montreal, writing to the Press, opposes the establish¬ 
ment of a wireless telegraphy station on Mount Royal in the 
following terms.—“The physical laboratories are continuously 
and extensively used for teaching the curriculum of the Univer¬ 
sity, the subjects taught in them being not only an essential part 
of the University course, but also of fundamental necessity m 
training men for all branches of engineering and practical science. 
The operation on Mount Royal of a wireless telegraphy station 
would seriously impair the usefulness of the physical laboratories 
and would prevent the University from effectively carrying on 
in them the work for which they were especially designed and 
equipped." 

Ar the annual banquet on January 28 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Newport, Mon., Mr Gerald Balfour, in replying 
to the toast of "the President of the Board of Trade,” made 
some observations on the recent demands lor a Minister and 
Ministry of Commerce Referring to the great increase in the 
staff of the Board of Trade, he said at present the staff amounted 
to nearly 6oo, and the first cause of the great augmentation 
since 1786 was, of course, the immense increase in Lhe wealth 
and population of the country, and its world-wide activities 
caused by the introduction of railways, steamships and tele¬ 
graphs Into the apparatus of our civilisation. Another cause 
wax the tendency in these days to throw more duties and 
responsibilities upon the executive departments of the State. 
He thought the chambers oC commerce were right when they 
said that, having regard to t,he importance of Lhe Interests of 
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commerce in this country, then interests should be represented 
by a Minister and by a department whose rank and status 
corresponded to the importance of the interests With which the 
Minister and department were entrusted. He was not pre¬ 
pared to admit, however, that a reform of the Department of 
State entrusted with the interests of commerce should carry 
with It an entire revolution In the fiscal and industrial policy 
pursued by this country for the last two generations, 

Referring to Dr. Charcot's proposed north polar expe¬ 
dition, mentioned in last week’s Nature (p. 303), the Paris 
correspondent of the Times says that the expedition, which is 
under the patronage of the French Academy of Sciences and, 
indeed, subsidised by that learned body, will include a scientific 
campaign In Iceland, Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. One 
of its chief objects is to study the habits and, In general, the 
fetology of the codfish. In the neighbourhood of Spitsbergen, 
the expedition will spend some time id the investigation of 
those ocean currents the influence of which is so important a 
factor in the determination of the climate of northern Europe. 
At Novays Zemlya, it is hoped to fix with more precision the 
limits of the islands which have thus far been insufficiently 
mapped out upon the marine charts. Two zoologists are to 
accompany the expedition, as well as a geologist and naval 
officers, specialists in taking astronomical and meteorological 
observations. It is also probable thBt M. de Gerlache, the 
head of the Belgian Antarctic expedition, will assist Dr 
Charcot. 

The changes which are being made this year in the public¬ 
ation of Science Abstracts will increase the sphere of usefulness 
of that admirable periodical. Two separate sections will in 
future be published, dealing respectively with pure and applied 
branches of physical science. One section will embrace ab¬ 
stracts of papers on light, including photography ; heat ; sound ; 
electricity and magnetism ; chemical physics and electrochem¬ 
istry ; general physics ; meteorology and terrestrial physics; and 
physical astronomy. The abstracts in the other section will 
refer to steam plant; gas and oil engines; automobiles ; oil 
engine driven ships and launches; balloons and airships, 
general electrical engineering, including industrial electro¬ 
chemistry, electric generators, motors and transformers; 
electrical distribution, traction and lighting ; and telegraphy 
and telephony. The' subscription prices will be eighteen shil¬ 
lings or four and a half dollars for each section separately, 
including index ; for the two sections thirty shillings or seven 
and a half dollars. The American Physical Society is now 
joined with the Institution of Electrical Engineers and the 
Physical Society of London in the direction of the publication, 
and has elected Prof. E H. Hall, of the Harvard University, 
as its representative on rhe publishing committee. In conse¬ 
quence of this arrangement, the physics section will in future be 
received by all members of the American Physical Society, The 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers is also cooperating 
with the committee and taking special means to bring the 
publication to the notice of all Its members. 

Newspaper up-to-date science has of late undergone rapid 
developments, and now the buyer of a halfpenny paper expects 
to be regaled, not only with politics and general news, but to 
have laid before him in very succinct form all scientific results that 
are expected to have any immediate practical bearing. There 
is occasionally, we regret to say, an ulterior object in these 
abstracts, and the expert pan often detect the cloven hoof of 
advertisement for either author or remedy, although this in 
many cases is Ingeniously disguised. The last of this class of 
jotting dealt with the fact that* dog’s life could be maintained 
for several hours after dccapitatiop by means of the perfusion 
of a solution of adrenalin or suprarenal extract, and artificial 
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respiration. The only thing new in this somewhat startling 
announce meet is the substitution of the animal's blood by a solu¬ 
tion containing the adrenalin. That life can continue after 
division of the spinal cord at its junction with the brain, and 
that the ordinary blood pressure can be maintained by many 
agents, physical and pharmacodynamic, is, of coarse, no new 
fact. Recently the power of duly oxygenated saline solutions to 
maintain the activity of the mammalian heart for hours has been 
clearly demonstrated, as indeed has also the vaao-constrictor 
and henee blood pressure raising power of adrenalin. Whether 
the alleged life restorer was the adrenalin or the saline is not 
clear to the public, but to the man of science the latter is more 
important than the former. 

We have received from Prof. F. H. Bigelow a set of reprints 
of his articles that have appeared in the U.S. Monthly Weather 
Review from January-July, 1902, on 14 Studies on the Settles 
and Kinematics of the Atmosphere in the United States," many 
of which have been previously referred to in this Journal. 
These reprints are seven In number, and are on the following 
subjects .—A new barometric system for the United States, 
Canada and the WeBt Indies ; method of observing and dis¬ 
cussing the motions of the atmosphere ; the observed circulation 
of the atmosphere in Lhe high and low areas; review of Ferret's 
and Oberbeck’s theories of the local and general circulations; 
relations between Lhe general circulation and the cyclones and 
anti-cyclones ; certain mathematical formulae useful in meteor¬ 
ological discussions, and, lastly, a contribution to cosmical 
meteorology. 

The rainfall of Madras has often been investigated as regards 
its relationship to the sun-spot curve, and the first indication of 
a probable periodicity with sun-spots was pointed out by Sir 
Norman Lockyer in 1872 and later by Dr. Hunter, in 1877 
Both showed that the rainfall was generally greater at the 
times of sun-spot maxima than at those of minima. In 
a recent number of the United States Monthly Weather 
Review (vol. xxx No 9, September, 1902), Mr M. B. Subha 
Rao, of the Madras Observatory, contributes an article on 
41 The Rainfall in the City of Madras and the Frequency of 
Sun-spots.” The author first investigates the connection between 
the temperature and rainfall of Madras, but comes to no very 
definite conclusion on this point. Dealing with the variation 
of the rainfall and the sun-spot curve from the year 1811, he U 
led to deduce that Lhe minimum rain 11 occurs almost exactly 
on Lhe year of minimum frequency of sun-spots, the difference 
being only a year in a few cases." He finds, further, that the 
44 maximum rainfall also takes place when we have the maximum 
frequency of sun-spots,” but he guardedly adds that Lhe 
difference amounts sometimes to two or three years. Any¬ 
one who has examined the figures representing the rainfall of 
Madras will have noticed that there is a general trend towards 
an eleven-year variation ; there is, however, a much shorter and 
more prominent period of variation, which haB recently been 
shown (Roy. Soc, Proc. t vol. Ux p 503) to be very closely con¬ 
nected, not only with the variation of atmospheric pressure 
from year to year, but with the variation of the percentage fre¬ 
quency of prominences seen on the sun's limb. That this is 
bo is strengthened by the faet of the great similarity, on the 
whole, of curves representing, not only the rainfall of Madras, 
but those of Malabar, the Western Ghats and Ceylon, and lhe 
Indian pressures. 

We have received from Dr. Hergesell a preliminary report 
upon the international balloon ascents of October a and Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1902. The countries which cooperated in these in¬ 
teresting researches were Austria, France, Germany, Italy (for 
the first time), Russia, Spain, Switzerland and the United 
States (Blue Hill Observatory)* Iq October, nearly all the 
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ascents were made in an area of low barometric pressure. The 
highest altitudes attained by unmanned balloons were .—Strass- 
burg, 13,700 metres, minimum temperature -5i 0, 6C- (on the 
ground S“'a); Berlin, temperature at starting 4", at 13,930 
metres -25“ o, but the minimum temperature, -44°'2, was 
recorded at an altitude of 9214 metres On November 6, an 
attitude of 15,612 metres was reached at Chalais-Meudon, 
minimum temperature recorded -55° 2 (on the ground 11°); 
Strassburg, 11,300 metres, minimum - 53 0 '4, temperature at 
starting -3“ 6; Berlin, 12,985 metres, - 52° 6 (on the 
ground i° a) During these ascents, an area of high barometric 
pleasure lay over N.£. and E. Europe, and extended nearly to 
the western coasts. 

The yearbook of the Meteorological Observatory of Agram 
for the year 1901 has been received. This is the first volume 
issued under Lhe new service for Croatia and Slavonia, which is 
now placed under the superintendence of Dr Mohorovici^, 
director of the observatory. Observations for Agram and two 
other stations were first published in the Austrian yearbook for 
1853, and from 1871 by the Hungarian meteorological service. 
Under the new regime, the number of stations which already 
existed has been considerably increased, and much advantage 
will necessarily accrue from the fact that greater uniformity 
will be introduced by the centralisation of the stations under 
one authority instead of being dependent on at least three local 
organisations The publication of the observations is earned 
out according to the usual international scheme, but the Urge- 
folio shape of the work is somewhat inconvenient for library 
shelves 

Mr C E Stromeyer has exhibited to the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society samples of boiler scale which 
show excrescences having a striking resemblance to volcanic 
cones (Fig. 1). Mr Stromeyer endeavours to show that the 
formation of these cones is due to unequal heating of the boiler 
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FiC 1. —Miniature Volcanoes in Bolter Scale, 


scale when varying In thickness. He suggests that a similar 
action may account for the formation of volcanoes and their 
position near ocean shores. For his arguments upon this sub- 
*ect, we must refer to the Proceedings of the Manchester LiLerary 
and Philosophical Society for October 21, 1902 


We have received from Mr. C. T. Whitmell a small brochure 
entitled 11 Velocities, Paths and Eclipses in the Solar System," 
being a paper read before the Leeds Astronomical Society. 
There is nothing, perhaps, new in the paper, but much that can 
Instruct and interest. We could have wished, however, that the 
author had been a < little clearer in the use of his units. For 
instance, on p. 2, where a mass of velocities In miles per 
sidereal hour are given, there is nothing to indicate thu, but of 
courts it is readily Inferred The paths of satellites about their 
respective prixpatles are?very well illustrated, and are especially 
interesting as showing some of the curves in whkl^ our satellite 
imut have moved from the time of its separate existence near 
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the surface of the earth to its present position, and will assume 
in its possible subsequent career. In the last section of total 
eclipses, the author considers the cases in which total solar 
eclipses can be produced on the various planets of the solar 
system by the interposition of the various satellites. Here, of 
Course, the data are somewhat doubtful, but we have the 
advantage of seeing in one table the main conditions of the 
problem 

Amonu other interesting papers in the last number of ihe 
Journal of the Quekclt Microscopical Club, Mr Wesch6 gives 
an account, with figures, of three male rotifers which have 
hitherto not been illustrated or described fully He also de¬ 
scribes a new mastaxed male, which has not yet been identified 
The males have only been Been in about 20 per cent of the 
known species of rotifers. 

Major Ronald Ross's report on malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez has been issued by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine No larviE of anopheles were detected in the freshwater 
canal and its branches, and Major Ross ascribes this to Lhe 
presence of fish, which devour them Numerous larvae of anopheles 
were, however, found in Ihe marshes connected with the natural 
waters round Ismailia Major Ross considers that it should be 
an easy matter to abolish malaria in these districts by drainage 
of swamps and olher measurer. 

Counting the red corpuscles of the blood is a tedious and 
trying process when great accuracy is aimed at At the meet¬ 
ing of the Physiological Society on January 17, Dr C A 
MacMunn showed several lantern slides illustrating how this 
can be done by photographing the blood, diluted to half or to 
one per cent , in lhe hreraocytometcr of Thoma-Zeiss. Not 
only are the red corpuscles Been on the plate, but also all the 
ruling of the cell The most suitable power of the microscope 
for this purpose was found to be a J-inch objective and 
Zeiss eyepiece No 4, with the 6-inch tube-length About 
350 small squares of ihe instrument are seen on the plate, and 
if we lake, e g , an average of 7 per square for a dilution of 
I in 200, we have 2450 corpuscles on the plate A second, a 
third or more drops can be photographed if necessary, and thus 
great accuracy can be attained. This method enables one to 
keep a permanent record of the blood counts, and enables the 
enumeration to be made at any time that maybe convenient 
It has numerous applications, obvious to anyone interested in 
the subject Of course, the microscope and camera must be 
used in the vertical position. 


Rekerring lo the killing of trout by lightning mentioned 
in last week's issue (p. 304), a correspondent writes lo record a 
similar incident which occurred at Cirencester several years 
ago. After a vivid flash of lightning, three young gold fish 
were found dead in their glass bowl near the window of a 
house A house not far off was struck by the lightning at the 
Lime, and badly damaged 

MR. T S Hall, writing from Lhe University of Melbourne, 
s'ates lhat from the remarks of Captain G E II. BarreU- 
Hamilton in the British Museum Report on the Southern Cross 
collections, it appears that the Vieiorian record of the occurrence 
of the crab-eating seal has escaped notice, The skin and 
skeleton of one of these seals, a female, caught at Portland, 
Victona, in January, 1894, have been on view Iqt some years in 
the Victorian National Museum The colour of the skin is a 
yellowish-white, and the length of the mounted skeleton is 
about 6 feet 9 Inches from snout to tip of tail A second speci¬ 
men came ashore at St. Kilda, a suburb of Melbourne, in July, 
1897 Its length was 7 feet 4 inches, and it was a pure glossy 
wHIte. These two occurrences were recorded by Mr. Hall in 

lhe Victorian Naturalist fci August, 1897. Berg’s Argentine 
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record appealed about the same time u the capture of the 
second specimen. It will be noticed that the first specimen 
was taken In the height of the Australian summer and the 
second id the winter, 

Attention Is directed by Dr. W. Innps, m vol. iv. No. 6 
of the Journal of tlie Khedivial Agricultural Society, to the 
marked diminution which has taken place in the numbers of the 
more common species of birds met with in the neighbourhood 
of bairo. The rock-dove, It is admitted, does an appreciable 
amount of damage to agricultural products, but the majority of 
species, and especially the birds of prey, are beneficial In the 
last-named group, the diminution id numbers is very noticeable i 
but quite as serious is the almost total extermination of the 
cattle-egret. Which a few years ago was common on wet lands, 
or might be seen following the plough in search of mole- 
crickets and larvx 11 This bird was so common in the past 
apd did so much good that many travellers confounded it with 
the sacred ibis of ancient times. Although its flesh is poor, 
this bird has not escaped so-called sportsmen, who kill it simply 
for the sake of killing, Jl If the birds arc not speedily re- 
habilitatedj resort to other and expensive means of destroying 
deleterious insects will be necessary. The writer urges the 
authorities to take such steps for bird protection ms may seem 
most suitable without loss of time. 

In the December issue of the Quarterly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science, Prof J G. Kerr continues his account of the 
development of the South American lung-fish {Lcpidosiren- 
paradoxa), treating id this instance of the skin and its deriva¬ 
tives. In a previous communication, the author has referred 
to the remarkable difference in the appearance of a young 
Lepidosiren by day and by night, the creature at a certain 
stag* of development being of a deep brownish-black by day¬ 
light and quite colourless at night This change of color¬ 
ation is found to be associated with the withdrawal of the 
dendritic pseudopodia of the chrotnatophores. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the so-called "cement-organ' 1 is 
developed from the deep layer of the epidermis, instead of, as 
in amphibians, from the superficial layer. In another com¬ 
munication to the same journal. Prof. W. A. Haswell describes 
a new species of eeatode worm infesting the alimentary canal of 
the Port Jackson shark. It belongs to the group in which the 
11 proglottides*' are set free from the " strobila" long before 
full maturity has been reached, and only attain a stage corre¬ 
sponding to the "ripe proglottides*’ of an ordinary Txma 
after having pursued an independent existence for some con¬ 
siderable time. 

Further observations on the habits of Hypopeltis, an insect 
which causes serious damage to the tea bushes, are recorded by 
Mr. £. E Green, the entomologist at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon. There are two periods of inactivity, during 
January to March, a season of comparative drought, and again 
from June to August, the season of heavy rainfall. The present 
paper deals with observations made during the former period. 
Attempts were made to capture the insects by means of a 
powerful acetylene light, but failed, partly, perhaps, on account 
of their relative scarcity; the females when caught were found 
to contain a large number of eggs, but detailed examination of 
shoots and leaves thowed that very few eggs had been deposited, 
and such as were found were mostly empty. The writer condemns 
the system of close plucking, whereby a brush-like formation of 
small shoots is produced which is particularly sailed to the tastes 
of the HypopeltU j be point* out that systemslic capture of (be 
insects would be economical) and suggests an arrangement of 
cutting up the plantation into blocks, each block being softened 
off by a narrow bolt of trees. 
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Short abstracts of the papers which were read at the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Plant Breeding and Hybridisation, held 
In New York last October, appear in the U,S. Experiment 
Station Record , published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The papers by Dr. Bateson and Mr. C. C. Hunt 
both deal with aspects of Mendel's laws. Allusion was made 
to the inconstancy of crosses, which often results in rtvetdion, 
and the explanation was offered that this may be attributed to 
the crossing of species which are not constant in character. 
Prof, de Vries took for his subject " Artificial Atavism,” defining 
atavism as the occasional restoration of an old typ* in a com¬ 
pound cross. The paper by Mr. M. Leichtlin, on some point* 
essential to success in plant breeding, drew forth several remarks 
on the vitality of pollen, which may maintain its potency for 
months. Dr D. Morris gave some account of the experiments 
which are being made in the West Indies to improve the sugar¬ 
cane, and mentioned that improvements have in some cases 
been obtained by making use of bud variations The inepn. 
stancy of plants produced by crossing finds an excellent illustration. s 
in the experiments made by Dr L H. Bailey with pumpkins. 

The unique features of the flora and fauna of the Galapagos 
Islands have been well described by Darwin in the account 
which he gave of his visit during the voyage of the Beagle, and 
Sir W. J Hooker remarked upon the similarity of the flora to 
that of the mainland The most recent information on this 
subject appears in a memoir written by Mr. B. L Robinson and 
published in the Proceeding* of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Mr Robinson has, with the aid of specialists, 
not only worked through the rich collection of plants brought 
back by the Ilopkins-Stanford expedition, but has summarised 
the results of previous accounts and records The present more 
extended knowledge still bears out the specialised nature of the 
Galapageian flora, which is related to that of the adjacent 
continent and yet distinguished by peculiar varieties, and which 
is characterised by discontinuity of species and form* even on 
adjacent islands The writer discusses the hypotheses which 
have been advanced regarding the origin of these islands, and, 
basing his arguments on the limited possibility of seed trans¬ 
ference from the mainland to the islands or from one inland to 
the other, and also upon the opportunity for variation owing 
to specialised conditions, he is led to favour the theory of 
emergence. 

The attractive ** Open air Studies in Geology/’ by Prof. 
Grenville A. J Cole, published by Messrs. Griffin and Co. r 
Ltd., in 1895, have now reached a second edition. In the new 
issue, several changes have been made and the book will thus, 
pursue its useful career with renewed vigour. A few new 
pictures have also been added, 

Botanical material of all kinds required for purposes of 
instruction has been supplied for some time by Messrs. J. 
Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York, and many teachers and students 
have availed themselves of this convenient means of obtaining 
specimens and preparations. The British Botanical Associ¬ 
ation has been formed to carry on and extend work of this kind, 
hitherto undertaken by Messrs. Backhouse The managing 
director of the Association is Dr. A. H. Burtt, and the address- 
is The Laboratories, Holgate, York. 

A copy of the third German edition of Prof. E Mach’s 
" Popular-wluenschaftliche Vorlesungen ” has been received 
from the publisher, Herr J. A. Barth, Leipzig. Fortunately for 
students of science who do not read German easily, Prof*. 
Mach's popular scientific lectures have‘been translated into- 
English) and the third English edition contains substantially 
the same articles as those in the present volume. Students oi 
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physics having but a Blight knowledge of German could easily 
follow Prof. Mach’s writings, and would gain both pleasure and 
profit by becoming acquainted with his many suggestive views. 

r AMONG scientific articles in the magazines for February, the 
following are noteworthy In the Fortnightly Review^ Mr. 
Maurice Maeterlinck writes of the beauty of field flowers in his 
usual charming style. Prof. R. A. Gregory contributes to the 
QofnhiU Magazine a paper on the astronomy of Lhe unseen, in 
which he describes the evidence which has been accumulated 
in recent years as to the existence of dark stars and other non- 
luminous matter in the stellar universe. The Royal Magazine 
contains an account, by Mr. W. M, Webb, of school gardens 
in connection with a number of English schools of different 
.grades ; the educational value of nature-study in the open air is 
accentuated In this essay. Mr. E W. Stokes contributes tp 
4 he Century Magazine an article on Lhe Aurora Borealis, which 
is illustrated with four coloured plates reproduced from the 
author’s own paintings. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Fennec Fox (Cams ardo) from North 
Africa, presented by Dixon Bey; a Mandrill (Cynocephalus 
mormon) from West Africa, presented by Mr M Vickers , a 
Buffon's Touracou {Thracus buffom) from West Africa, 
presented by Mr, V. G Gane ; an Elate llornbill (Ceratogymna 
elata) from West Africa, presented by Mr Francis Hart; a 
Water Rail (Rallus aquatic us) British, presented by Lieut - 
Colonel L. H. Irby , a Kinkajou (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus) 
from South America, a Great Wallaroo {Macrapm robust us) from 
South Australia, deposited 
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Comet 1903 a (Giacobini) —The following observations 
of this comet are reported in No 3841 of the Aitronomische 
Nachnehten -— 

January 20, 6h. 54m 12s , Gottingen, a = 22b. 58m 4s 8, 9 = 
+ 2 0 30'4", No nucleus. 

January 21, 6h. 22m. os., Strasburg, R A. =22h 59m 51s., 
Dec = + 2 ° 44' 8". 

January 2i, 7h. 9m. 30s, Heidelberg, RA(app) = 22h. 

59m, 52s. 4, Dec = + 2° 44' 38'’, mag = 10 o, 

January 22, 6h 29m 30s., Heidelberg, R.A (app ) = 23T1 
om. 54s. *6, Dec. - +2° 58'37" 


Return of Pbrrink’s Comet, 1896 vu —Herr Ristenpart 
has calculated the corrected elements and the ephemeris, given 
below, for the return of this comet during the present year, 

T = April 26 6, 1903- 

L - 35 50'843 
*= 49 4 oaL 
A = 242 20 40 j 
* = 15 41-2SJ 

log q = O 54 J13 
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Unit brightness at Lime of discovery (Astronomische 
Nachnchten , No. 3841) 


Physical Constitution of Jupiter, —As chairman of the 
Mathematics and Astronomy Section of the American Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Science, Prof. G W. Hough 
read a paper on the above subject at the Washington meeting 
held 00 December 29. 

After reyiewing the history of the observations of Jovian 
phenomena, Prbf Hough gave a detailed account of his own 
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observations, which date from 1879 AH the measures made 
by him were micrometrical, and he strongly deprecates the 
making of mere visual observations wherever it is possible to 
use a micrometer Details are given of his measurements of 
Lhe change of latitude and the rotation period of Lhe Great Red 
Spot, and the variations are illustrated by four curves which 
accompany the paper. From Lhe fact that some spots have 
shorter periods than others, Prof Hough deduces that the spots 
must exist at various heights in the planet’s atmosphere 

Some observations of transits and eclipses of the satellites led 
to the deduction that the satellites have no inherent light of 
their own and LHaL the planet is not hot enough to produce 
light. 

Trof Hough also draws some very interesting conclusions as 
to the density and general physical constitution of the plaaet, 
and the nature of the various markings seen projected on its 
surface, and these conclusions argue strongly against the theory 
that the markings—excepting the belts—are of the nature of 
clouds in the planet's atmosphere. 

The complete address is published in Science for January 16. 

Observations of Variabib Stars.— Mr A. Stanley 
Williams communicates his observations of thirteen recently 
discovered variables to No 529 of the Astronomical Journal 


DEFINITION OF JUPITER'S MARKINGS 
ACCELERATION IN THE MOTION OF 
THE GREAT RED SPOT 


'"THE study of Jovian markings has been rendered very diffi" 
A cult for European observers in recent years owing to the 
position of the planet far south of the equator Telescopic 
definition has been rarely good, and Lhe more delicate and 
diminutive of the surface features have usually been obliterated 
amid the turmoil of seething vapours in which the image has 
been involved The effect of unsteady, confused definition is to 
smooth off objective irregularities and to produce momentary 
displacements and contortions, giving rise to false appearances 
which are sometimes considered real by imaginative or inex¬ 
perienced observers. When the disc is affected by rushing 
vapours, the belts often appear as the only distinguishing marks 
on ihe planet, and they look even and spotless, so that the 
observer may readily conclude that Jovian phenomena are 
temporarily quiescent But when the disc is outlined with 
livid sharpness and the details stand out boldly, as they often 
do in the comparative absence of atmospheric ebullition, the 
aspect of the planet seems to have been transformed, and a 
crowd of interesting features immediately present themselves 
for examination. On special occasions of this kind, it is 
possible to lake between fifty and a hundred transit-Limes of 
well-defined marks m the course of a few hours. 

On July II and 13, 1902, Jupiter appeared in my 10-inch 
reflecting telescope under a power of 312, magnificently defined 
The whole face of the planet seemed figured uver with rugged 
detail. I saw many features on those nights which were not 
seen again, though repeatedly looked for with the uLmost care 
The belt scenery was very diversified, and iL struck me as being 
totally dissimilar to the smooth indefinitenes>i commonly dis¬ 
played under less suitable conditions During the progress of 
my observations at Bristol in recent years, I have usually 
recorded the state of the seeing, and the following is a sum¬ 
mary of the records for the last five oppositions of Jupiter — 
Observations of JupiUr t 1898-1902 
Definition 
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The table shove that the 11 very good 11 and " good'* nights, 
taken together! included little more then one Fourth of the 
aggregate number of observations during which the state of 
definition was recorded. 

Though frequently marred by bad atmospheric conditions, 
a number of very interesting Formations were visible on the 
planet in 1902 Perhaps the most noteworthy Feature of the 
opposition was the very marked acceleration which occurred in 
the rate of motion of the great red spot The longitude of this 
marking In April, 1902, was 46 s , but early in January, 1903, it 
had declined to 37”, and the resulting mean rotation period 
during about eight months was gh 55m 391, or 3 seconds 

less than the period in 1899, when it was nearly 9b 55m 42s 
The following diagram will exhibit the changes in the longitude 
of the spot during the last five years — 



Usd to a theory of the habitual criminal, to the tracing of hi! 
malady as surely as malaria had been traced to the mosquito? 
And, once we understood the evil, the remedy would follow 
It was unwise and unscientific to leave prisoners merely to the 
discipline of warders and to the preaching of chaplains That 
was not the way to attack a disease of the body politic He 
had no Full blown treatment to suggest, but he foresaw that 
there would be one in the future Society would not be con 
tent always to go on with these methods of barbarism , the 
resources of civilisation were not really exhausted, though for 
centuries they had appeared to be The thing demanded care¬ 
ful study on the psychical side, and it would be a direct outcome 
0/ one aspect of their researches The influence of the un¬ 
conscious or subliminal self, the power of suggestion, the influence- 
1 of one mind over another—these were not academic br scientific 
facts alone f they had a deep practical bearing, and sooner or 
later it must be put to the proof 
They sought to unravel the nature and hidden powers of 
man and a fuller understanding of the attributes of humanity 
could not but have some influence on our theory of divinity it 
self If any scientific society was worthy of encouragement and 
support, it should surely be that If there was any object worthy 
the patient attention of humanity, it was surely these great and 
pressing problems of whence, what and Muther that had occtt 
pied the attention of prophet and philosopher since time was 
The discovery of a new star or a marking in Mars, or of a new 
element, or a new extinct animal or plant was interesting 
Surely the discovery of a new human faculty was Interesting 
too? Already the discovery of telepathy constituted the first 
| fruits of that society s work and it had laid open the w-\y to the 
discovery of much more Their aim was nothing less than the 
investigation and better comprehension of human faculty human 
I personality and human destin) 


The equatorial region of Jupiter was very brilliant during 
the past opposition, and the interval separating the dark belts on 
either side of it seemed filled wnh glowing material The 
usual dark and white spots were distributed along the north 
side of ihe south equatorial belt, and the mean rotation period 
of these was found to be 9b 50m 26s 7 or about 2\ seconds less 
than last year The observations indicate that this equatorial 
current became rather suddenly accelerated towards ine close 
of the opposition It will therefore be rather important to 
determine its rate as early as possible in the ensuing spring 
whtp Jupiter reappears in the morning sky It will also be 
interesting to observe the position of the red spot in order 1 1 
find whether the recent marked increase in Us motion has been 
maintained W I 1 Dbnning 


SOCIETY TOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

CIR OLIVER LODGE, in ihe course of hia address before 
the Society for Psychical Research on Friday last said that 
a few friends who desired to remain anonymous had started an 
endowment fund, amounting at present to 2000/, in order lo 
sec the Society upon a sound and permanent'basis, and in order 
to provide the material means of attacking the problems which 
the future might bring before them As soon as a capital sum 
of 8000/ had been attained, it was proposed to ofTer a research 
scholarship in psychical science to which a bolder, irrespective 
of sex or nationality, might be appointed for one year ana from 
year lo year as might seem good, his or her time to be devoted 
to the work of psychical investigation When practical benefits 
could be definitely foreseen, people felt justified in spending money 
even on Science, though as a rale that and education were things 
on which they were specially economical 

And why should not psychical investigation Lead to practical 
results ? Were we satisfied with our treatment of criminals ? 
Were we, as civilised people, content to grow a perennial class 
of habiual criminals snd Lo keep them in check only by methods 
*ppr°plpre to savages—bunting them, flogging them, locking 
them up and exterminating them ? Any savage race in the 
history of the world could do as much as that, and if they knew 
no better, they were bound to do it foT their own protection 
Society could not let its malefactors run wild any more than it 
could release its lunatic*. Until it understood these things, it 
must lock them up; bat the sooner it understood (hem the 
better Force was no remedy j intelligent treatment was 
Who could doubt but th*t a study of obscure mental facts would 
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THE MEXICAN AXOLOTL 

YXTHEN I was in Mexico during the last summer, I naturally 
paid attention to the Axolotl question a problem which in 
spite of, or perhaps because of the various articles written on this 
subject has remained in a Mate of confusion I am now able to> 
mate statements which will afford a solution 

In the normal course of events, Amblystoma spawns in the 
water and the larva? metamorphose into the entirely lung 
breathing, terrestrial creature which alone 19 sexually ripe 
A ti/p-wuM, the image of ihe Axolotl, has a wide distribution, 
ranging from New York to Colorado and lo the valley of 
Mexico Velasco 1 received metamorphosing laivw of the typical 
A Ugnnuni from the little lake Santa Isabel, near Guadeloupe, 
about five miles north of the capital There is no reasonable 
doubt that this species occurs in the perfect form in various other 
parts of the valley of Mexico, for instance, around Lake 
Z urn pan go. A sure sign of the approaching metamorphosis la 
the appearance of large yellow, Irregular paiches on the surface, 
which is at first uniformly dark By some individuals, this adult 
coloration is assumed early, when the larvw are less than half 
grown , in others it is delayed 

There are various places in Mexico and in the United States 
where not all the larv-e metamorphose Some remain more or 
less uniformly dark, retain their gills and fins, but become 
sexually npe Such typical Axolotl occur side by side with meta 
morphoung and with metamorposed specimens. Examples — 
The Natural History Museum at South Kensington possesses a 
gravid female, a big typical Axolotl from Anclan, Jalisco , from 
the same locality are four half grown larvee which have assumed 
the tiger spots, a sure sign of approaching metamorphosis 
There are further, from St Mary’s Lake, EsLes Park, Coforado, 
7400 feel altitude, two full grown perenmbvanchlate males in 
breeding condition and one big female Lastly, from the 
Cumbra de los Arraatrados, Jalisco, 8500 feet, there are several 
young larva of the unmistakable spotted type, and one large 
male larva which is dark and spotless and with all the appear 
ance Of not going to change 

In a few favoured localities, none of the larvae change into the 
complete Amblystoma, but propagate as permanent Axolotl 
This applies to that clan of Amblystoma tigrtnum which 
inhabits some of the lakes near Mexico City It is well known 

1 L* Natural***, vol ir f 1879^ pp. km 933 pis. viL lx % cf also Spengd 
who gWu a much conJuiM* with remark* upon vducos paper, 

Bulor vol u (iBBx) pp Bo-Bv, 
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that kQe offspring of these specimens can easily be induced to 
metamorphose, witness the European stock of Axolotl and 
AmblysLorpSp which all have descended from the classical 
specimens id the Jardin des Planter 

Velasco's important announcemenl that regularly metamorphos¬ 
ing Auiblystoma occur near the city of Mexico has become compli¬ 
cated by a more recent discovery The numerous streams of the 
well-wooded mountain slopes which border the valley of Mexico j 
to the west and south are inhabited by A . aUamiram , a species 
•very distinct from A tigrinum. This A altamiram metamor¬ 
phoses regularly It was described by Duges 1 Specimens seem 
to be very rare in collections, perhaps because nobody has taken 
the trouble of collecting any since Duges 1 he types were 
found about fifteen miles to the west of the city, at an altitude 
of about 8600 feet, in the Montes de las Cruzes. On June iS, we 1 
went by the Mexican National Railway to the station Dos Rios, 
8800 feet above sea level, and fished out of the streams several 
dozen spoiled iarvze of some three inches in length and several i 
adult males and females in perfect Ambl).stoma condition. | 
Towards the end of September, we again look some specimens 
from the same streams The larvae averaged perhaps half an , 
inch more in length, otherwise there was no change visible The 
adult Amblystomes were still in the waLer, one of them a 
beautiful, yellowish albino On September 28, we went by the 
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Cuernavaca Railway to the station of Contreras, altitude 8090 feet 
and in a bee-line about twelve miles south-south-west from the 
city. Following up various streams, we again found the newts, 
larvK and adult, at an altitude from 8500 feet upwards to 8800 
feet; further up, the rivulets were apparently too small The 
creatures lived in the cool, rushing stream, preferring the 
sheltered side of large boulders, the larva; working their gills 
vigorously, the adult motionless and never coming to the sur¬ 
face j all extremely shy and very quick One of the specimens 
was full of nearly ripe eggs. 

Searching In the streams only a little above the city, which 
ie i at a l l ^ u ^e of about 7600 feet, was fruitless. 

To return to the Axolotl, the permanent and sexually ripe 
Jjjva of A. tigrtnum ThiB is restricted to t!he Lakes 
Chaleo and Xochimilco, to the south and south-east of the 
capital, No larval or adult specimens of any kind of newt 
occur In the L^go de Texcoco, the largest of the lakes. Its 
water is too brackish, And it was already quite undrinkable at 
tne time of the conquest, when thfe lake extended to and sur- 
jounded the cSty, Its present mean level is six to seven feet 
below the aero of the. town, from which it is about three {piles 
distant. This like Jq noW silting up fast, since’thf marvellous' 
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drainage canal not only intercepts the dangerous spates of the 
western streams, but also drains the lake whenever its level 
rises a few feet. However such a low rise suffices for the lake 
to extend over many square miles of the neighbourhood, which 
during the diy period is covered with a white saline crusl, inter¬ 
spersed wilh scanty grass, on which catlle and horses eke out a 
precarious existence. The lake is not quite dead , it contains 
several kinds of fish, only one of commercial value, and numerous 
waterfowl visit it in the late autumn 

Lakes Chaleo and Xochimilco are a paradise, siluaLed aboil 
ten feet higher than the Texcoco Lake and separated from it by 
sfeveral hills High mountains slope down to the southern 
shores, with a belt of fertile pastures, with shrubs and Lrees and 
Utile streams, here and there with rucks and ravines In fact, 
there are thousands of inviLing opportunities for newts In leave 
the lake if they wanted to do so Close to the southern i_nd of 
Lake Xochimilco, absolutely clear water wells up from the bottom, 
forming the famous ojos de agun or spring?, which are thirty to 
forty and more feet in depth Much of the lake, perhaps half 
pf its surface, is filled with the celebrated chtnatnf>aT or n floating 
gardens, 1 ' t t many hundreds of islands surrounded by ever so 
many wide and narrow canals, here and there with a large 
stretch of water Young little islands are still in process of 
formation, floating masses of entangled peat, rushes, moss and 
grass Such floating clumps are caught, combined and anchored 
by stakes or long saplings of willows and poplars, which are 
driven into the muddy ground, where they soon take root The 
fertile mud is ladled up from the bottom, heaped upon the float, 
which thereby is converted into an island proper, until a garden 
is produced in which are cultivated masses of all kinds of 
flowers, melons, pumpkins, gourds and all oLher produce, which 
is taken daily to the market through the Viga Canal right into 
the city The larger islands are mosLly surrounded by tall 
poplars, planted in rows along the edges, thus forming a firm 
boundary Undue shade is prevented by lopping off the side 
branches None of the islands is higher than a foot or two ; 
some are now firm enough £b support houses The depth of the 
water averages perhaps five to ten feet, shallower towards the 
north-west, where the lake gradually changes into a swamp of 
rushes. The further away from the powerful springs, the muddier 
and darker appears the water, full of suspended fresh and de¬ 
composing vegetable matter, teeming with fish, larvre of insects, 
Dapnmx, worms and Axolotl These breed at the beginning of 
February The native fishermen who punted us about id dug- 
outs through this paradise knew all about them ; how the 
clusters of eggs were fastened to the water plants how soon 
after the little Iarv® swarmed about in thousands, how fast they 
grew, always remaining dark and never piebald or marbled with 
yellow, until by the month of June they were all grown into big, 
fat creatures ready for the market Indeed, we could not get 
any small specimens in the month af June, when we paid our 
fust visit Later in the summer they take to the rushes, in 
the autumn they become scarce. 

None has ever been known to leave the water or to meta¬ 
morphose, in spite of Valasco's hearsay statement But axolote r 
ii n aletas {i,e without winglets, meaning gills) are called axohles 
del ectro (mountain-axolotl), or axolotti sordos (deaf, having no 
ears) However, none of these, many of which me undoubtedly 
A altainirani, are found in the vicinity of the two lakes. 

The reason why there are only perenmbranchiate, permanent 
Axolotl in the lakes of Chaleo and Xochimilco 15 obvious The 
constant abundance of food, sLable amount of water, innumer¬ 
able hiding places m the mud, under the banks, amongst the 
reeds and roots, all these points are inducements or attractions 
so great that the creatures remain in their paradise and conse¬ 
quently retain all those larval features which are not directly 
connected with sexual matmity. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent them from leaving these lakes, but there 15 also nothing 
to induce them to do so. The same applies occasionally to 
European newts, of most of which we now know instances of 
sexually ripe ** larvae ,P Nevertheless, in the case of our Axolotls 
the latent tmdehey to metamorphose can still be revived. When 
once sexually ripe, the Axolotl are apparently incapable of 
changing, but that their ancestral regime is still latent in them, 
not quite forgotten, is shown by the metamorphosing offspring 
of Axolotl bred in Europe 

My explanation suggested itself during oui visits to these 
lakes, which in every respect are so totally different from any 
o$htr lakes* pools and rivers we have seen In that wonderful 
cqun|ry> Ijne only objection U that nobody has thought of this 
«*planation before, but I do not know or *ny*oqlogiit who has 
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studied the question on the spot, except de Ssusiure, 1 who was 
there some thirty years ago. He suggested that the swamps 
which extend between the water and the dry land prevented the 
creatures from gaining the latter and therefore from tranaforming. 
But thick rush-swamps 611 only the north-western extent of the 
region. Then Weiimann speculated upon the dismal condition 
of the salt-incrasted surroundings which were supposed to have 
hemmed in the Axolotl. This dream could' apply only to Lake 
Texcoco, where Lhere are none I The latest Suggestion has been 
made by Herrera,* the professor or zoology in Mexico. He puts 
It categorically that the Axolotl cannot transform for want of 
food. Fancy the idea that overcrowding of the lakes, which' 
are teeming with food, causes famine and at the same time pro¬ 
duces big, oily, fat Axolotl 1 

The inducements to remain in the water, their birthplace, have 
become too strong for the larvs to yield to their innaLe tendency 
of further development Nothing is stunted in their bodies. On 
the contrary, they become to a certain extent overgrown, and the 
sexual organa, which anyhow in most terrestrial U rode la are 
active only during the temporary aquatic life, undergo their 
normal course of development and function. H Gadow. 


ISOMERIC CHANGE IN BENZENE 
DERIVATIVES . 3 

N recent years, it has become realised that in many chemical 
reactions, isomeric changes—that is, the change of a given 
substance into another of identical composition, but possessing 
a different and under the conditions a more stable constitution— 
play an important part; thus, as is well known, from the salts 
of certain organic acids, the acid frequently cannot be obtained, 
but a neutral Isomeride (the pseudo-acid) into which the acid 
changes is alone isolated. One very interesting instance of 
isomeric change is to be found in the process of substitution In 
certain benzene derivatives As long ago as 1887, Armstrong 
suggested that the ready production of para-derivatives from 
amino- and hydroxy-aromatic compounds—anilines and phenoU 
—was due to the formation initially of isomeric compounds in 
which the amino- or hydroxylic hydrogen was displaced by the 
substituting group Since that date, these labile precursors 
(phenyl chloramines, nitramines, &c.) of the ordinary substitu¬ 
tion products (chloro-, nitro-snilines, &c ) have been isolated 
in numerous cases. They can always be transformed into the 
stable isomeride, but this change seems to be conditioned by the 
resence of some other Substance—the catalyst As Armstrong 
oi suggested, these i&omenc changes are "fermentative” in 
character, often takfag place with great facility and undeF the 
influence of minute amounts of the catalyst. Measurements of 
the velocity show that changes of this type are always apparently 
monomoleeular (that is, each molecule changes per se) ; but such 
a result only proves that the slowest reaction is monomoleeular 
arid does not exclude the possibility of the simultaneous occur¬ 
rence of other more rapid transformations, which form part of 
the complete change, 

A most instructive example of isomeric change is found 
amongst diazobenzene derivatives. The diarobenzene salts are 
derived from the base, diazonium hydroxide, to which is now 
generally assigned the expression Ph N(OH) = N On treat¬ 
ment with alkalis, this base is converted into the salts (diazo- 
tates) of an Isomeric acid, to which the formula Ph.N.N.OH 
is given. On attempting to isolate the acid from these salts, a 
neutral isomeric substance (ihe pseudo acid) is obtained; this 
is probably a phenylnitcosamine, Ph.NH NO, In this paper, 
the author describes a new case of intramolecular change of a 
remarkably interesting kind ;—Chloro- and bromo-henzene- 
diazonium hydroxides, C|H 2 X S N(OH) = N, readily change into 
Isomeric hydroxy benzene derivatives, C 0 H a Xj(OH).NX = N, 
the hydroiylagroup and one of the halogen atoms (an ortho- 
placed hal cjMy atoro) having exchanged positions. This change 
not otalw l^pds another illustration of the transference of a 
group from the aide chain of an aromatic Compound into the 
benzene nucleus, but Amber shows the tendency, which has 
been ocd^slonklly noticed, for an annhonium base to change Into 

1 VirkamdJ. Sekteewr rntturfernk, GtwtlhcK EittiitJrfm (iB48), p, Sa, 

3 Lm Nmtmra&m, and MX-, vol. Hi. (May, 1000). 
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an isomeric substance of neutral character. Under all con¬ 
ditions, when it is possible for the diazonium hydroxide to be 
present, the wandering of the hvdroxyl group takes place. 
Thus in dilate aqueous solution of such diazonium salts as the 
nitrate or the hydrogen sulphate, the small quantity of diazonium 
hydroxide which arises from hydrolytic dissociation undergoes 
this change. In the presence of excess of acid, there Is no 
hydrolytic dissociation and consequently the isomeric change 
does not tike place. In the case of the salt of a weak acid, as 
the acetate, where the hydrolytic dissociation is considerable, 
the rate of interchange of halogen for hydroxyl is greatly in¬ 
creased. In the naphthalene senes, this intramolecular change 
occurs with even greater ease and rapidity than in the benzene 
senes. 

The elucidation of the nature of the process by which halogen 
is eliminated from diazobenzene compounds (a reaction first 
observed by Meldola in the naphthalene series) has rendered 
possible the removal of certain errors in the statements regarding 
the changes undergone by diazonium compounds. Thus 
Hantzsch has recently stated that x-tribromobenzenediazonium 
hydroxide, C g H 7 Br B N(OH) = N, changes into the correspond¬ 
ing phenyl mtrosamine, C fl H s Br a NH.NO, not realising that 
under the conditions (presence of acetia acid) an isomeric change 
has taken place, bromine being eliminated. 


A DAYLIGHT PHOTOMETER, 

A " DAYLIGHT PHOTOMETER” described by Mr. A. H. 
^ Munsell, of Boston, Mass , is designed mainly for the 
comparison of the brightnesses of various coloured surfaces 
illuminated by daylight or artificial light. The instrument con¬ 
sists essentially of two H cat's-eye M shutters placed symmetri¬ 
cally toWftrds a source of diffused light. Through one of these 
the light falls on the coloured surface to be tested, through the 
other upon a standard white surface Ihe second shutter is 
then gradually closed until the resulting grey produced on ihe 
white screen just matches the coloured surface in intensity, 
whilst a dial connected with this shutter shows, in percentage, 
how much darkening has been necessary to match the coloured 
surface under test The instrument has also been applied io 
the testing of light transmitted through coloured media. 
Owing to the wide variation in Lhe sources of light used, as 
well as in the colour perceptions of different observers, no 
degree of absoluteness can be attached to the readings. As 
Purkinje and Dove showed, the relative brightness of two 
differently coloured surfaces changes as the strength of the 
illuminating source is altered. But although the readings of 
the instrument must for these reasons be interpreted with great 
caution, the arrangement seems capable of supplying much 
interesting information on the variations of colour perception 
under different conditions A lee, hi Campheli. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

Cambridge —It was agreed by the seuaLe on January 29. 
by a large number of placets to one non^placet, to appoint 
two additional demonstrators of human anatomy 
The funeral service for the late Master of Caius, Dr. 
N, M. Ferrers, F.R S., took place privately in the college 
chapel yesterday, February j. The public service for the 
late Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R. 5 ., Master of Pembroke, is to 
held in St. Mary’s Church to-day, and will be attended 
by a large number of members and officers of the University 
and representatives of learned societies. 

By the will of the late Mr F. J. Quick, of Trinity Hall, 
the residue of his estate, valued at some 50,000^-, is placed 
in trust for the promotion of study and research in vegetable 
and animal biology. The University Is to draw up a scheme 
for the administration of the trust, wherein it shall be pro¬ 
vided that no office or appointment paM from the income 
of the fund shall be held by the same person for more than 
three years without being thrown open for a fresh election. 

The election to the Lucasian professorship, vacant by th* 
death of Sir G. G. Stokes, will take place at noon on 
Febrifkry afi. The electors are the heads of college?- 

Miss 1. Soil as, Newnhavn College, has been nominated to 
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occupy the University table at the Plymouth Marine Bio¬ 
logical Laboratory. 

T)r. W. N. Shaw, F.R S , is to lecturh on Thursdays 
during the present term on the physics of the ventilation 
of buildings. The lectures are given in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at 4 30 p m. 

The Arnold Gerstenberg studentship, value 90I for two 
years, will be awarded in the Lent term, 1904. It \s open 
to men and women who have obtained honours in the 
natural silences tripos and propose to pursue philosophical 
study. The award will be made by means of essays on 
subjects set forth in the University Reporter (p. 431). 

Dr. G. N, Stkwari, of Cleveland, U.S.A , has been offered 
and has accepted the professorship of physiology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

Speaking at a meeting of the Derbyshire Dairy Farmers' 
Association at Derby, on January 30, the Duke of Devonshire 
said he did not know what our educational system, as it had too 
generally been administered in the past, had done for the 
advantage of the farmers. They had seen it mainly from this 
point of view—that it had taken I he best and brightest boys And 
girls from the couniry districts away to employment in the 
towns, and that it had done nothing to improve the character 
of the labour which was still left to them in the country, The 
education which the children received in rural districts might 
havC been such as to fit the children for occupations in towns in 
various branches of industry, but it had not been such as to 
make a boy or a girl a better member of ihe agricultural com¬ 
munity What they wanted was, first, to form the character of 
the children, to make them honest, industrious, more reflecting 
and steadfast , and, neat, to improve their intelligence so that 
they might be more capable of doing whatever class of work 
might fall to their lot in life in a better, more conscientious and 
intelligent manner The village school which did not have 
this effect upon the children was not a school conducted as it 
ought to be What was wanted for the children was not the 
cramminp of them with facts, but teaching them something 
which might be applied to their dally life and might 50 interest 
them that they would prosecute its study after they left school 
and thus fit themselves more effectively lor their daily labour, 
whether it were in the town or in the counLry The training of 
their teachers had hitherto been too exclusively of a literary 
character, with, perhaps, a scientific smattering It had not 
been directed to those subjects which related to agricultural 
life, to farming, dairying or Lhe household 

Ip proposing the Loast of " The Mining and Metallurgical 
Industries," at the 30th annual dinner of the Royal School 
of Mines on Tuesday, the chairman, Mr A C Claudet, 
referred to the steps that had been taken by the council of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy with a view to 
effect the reorganisation of the Royal School of Mines 
The Times reports Mr Claudet to have said that, in the 
interests of the Empire no less than of the mining and 
metallurgical industries, prompt and far-reaching action 
was imperatively necessary if British-trained mining 
engineers and metallurgists were to hold their own in the 
future with foreign-trained engineers, and it was this con¬ 
viction which led the council of the institution to take the 
matter in hand Systems in force in America and elsewhere 
had beeq investigated, and the results communicated to Lhe 
council of the college, with certain recommendations and 
the offer of material assistance in carrying them out The 
matter was receiving the serious attention of the Board of 
Education, and the council of the institution had good 
grounds for feeling confident that comprehensive improve- 
mehU would be effected at no distant date. It was believed 
that, if nothing unforeseen happened, British mining and 
metallurgical students would soon have facilities for train¬ 
ing equal to the best in the world The institution council 
proposed that a post-graduate course in practical work in 
mines and works at home or abroad should be established, 
and they had offered to give very material assistance in pro¬ 
viding the necessary facilities for such a course on lines 
which they believed would be of the greatest possible benefit 
to British graduates. In connection with this post-graduate 
course the institution had presented scholarships to the 
Royal School of Mines, and to three or four other colleges 
as a, beginning, and It was hoped that before long further 
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scholarships and prizes would be available. The endow¬ 
ments and grants by Government in connection with mining 
and metallurgical training in this country were, as every one 
knew, ridiculously inadequate, and out of proportion to the 
vast interests involved—interests not merely local, but affect¬ 
ing the whole British Empire However, there were many 
signs that the Government and other authorities were alive 
to the necessity of doing something promptly for this branch 
of education, and if they pressed their claims strongly and 
persistently he had no doubt at all that Lliey would be met 
in a satisfactory manner Ihere was every reason lo believe 
that their school would again onupy Lhe portion it once 
held, and ought still to hold —that of the premier mining 
school of the Empire, and second to none in lhe world 

SOCIETIES AMD ACADEMIES 
London. 

Royal Society, January 22 —" On the Electrodynamic and 
Thermal Relations of Energy of Magnetisation.” By Dr T 

Larmor, Sec R S 

The main points which the author has sought to bring out in 
this paper are as follows — 

(1) In an elecirodynlmic field, there exists the usual specifi¬ 
cation of elecirokinetic energy, but also in addition the energy 
of magnetisation of magnetic material 

(2) This energy of magnetisation appears as made up of a 
pan given by the ordinary formula, which (when paramagnetic) 
IS derived from thermal sources, and so in the absence of 
hysteresis has the limited mechanical availability of thermal 

[ energy, together wilh a local part which is to some extent thus 
I available, hut is also in part permanent intrinsic energy of the 
molecules, regarded temporarily as magnetic energy 

(3) The law of Curie, Lliat the susceptibility of weak para- 

! magnetic substances is inversely proportional to the absolute 
| temperature, is involved in these statements 

(4) The extent of the direct (non thermal) availability of 
retained magnetism can be inferred only by empirical procedure, 
for example, in general feaiures by inspection of the hysteresis 
diagram as pointed out by Lord Rayleigh 

Physical Society, January 23 —Pi of S I* Thompson, 
president, in the chair,—A paper on an oscillating (able for 
determining- moments of inertia was read by Mr W H. 
Darrlman, The apparatus consists of a cirrular wooden 
tajble which can be suspended from a wire by means of brass 
supports A poinler is attached to the centre of the bottom 
of the table and immediately below is anoLher fixed pointer 
In the top of the table a circular groove is cut, m which 
pieces oT lead can slide. These pieces of lead form together 
half of a circular ring of rectangular cross section The body, 
the moment of inertia of which is required, is placed in posi¬ 
tion on the table, and the lead weights moved until the Lwo 
pointers are opposite to one another. The table therefore 
always oscillates about the same axis, and since the lead 
weights are at a fixed distance from (his axis, the moment 
of inertia of the table remains constant. lhe apparatus 
can be employed for determining the moment of inertia of 
a body about any axis, and is useful for proving the law 
that the moment of inertia of a body about any axis is equal 
to its moment of inertia about a parallel axis through its 
centre of gravity, togcMher with the moment of inertia of the 
whole mass, collected at its centre of gravity, about the 
given axis.—Mr. Bkinnor described an inertia balance by 
means of which moments of inertia can be determined with¬ 
out the use of stop watches. The table which carries the 
body is suspended by a wire. Fixed to the centre of the 
bottom of the table there is another wire, similar lo the first, 
but twice as long This wire carries a screwed brass bar, 
the axis of the bar being at right angles to the wire, At 
the middle point of this wire there is a pointer fixed at right 
angles to it, and on the brass bar are two weights which 
can be placed at varying distances from the axis. To the 
bottom of the bar is attached a fourth wire, the same length 
as the first one, and its lower end Is clamped. By arranging 
so that the upper table oscillates to the left when the bar Is 
oscillating to the right, and adjusting the Weights on the 
brass bar until the pointer is stationary, the moments of 
inertia of bodies placed upon the table can be determined. 
The chairman referred to an inertia table designed by Prof. 
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Perry in which an aluminium ring was supported by a 
trifilar suspension,—A paper entitled “ Note on an Elemen* 
tary Treatment of Conducting Networks," by Prof. L. fe, 
Wtlberforce, was read by Mr. Dcrnman In this paper 
tho author shows that the well-known reciprocal relations 
between the parts of a conducting network can be reaaily 
established without an appeal to the properties of determin¬ 
ants—A paper on the theory of the quadrant electrometer 
was read by Mr. G. W. Walker. For the purpose of some 
experiments which the author is taking up, he has found 
it necessary to examine carefully the theory of a symmetrical 
quadrant electrometer, and the results of his investigations 
are put forward in this paper The late Dr. John Hopkm- 
son pointed out the imperfection of the usual formula given 
by Maxwell, and also gave an empirical formula which 
closely represented his experiments The general result is 
well known, namely, that the sensibility of the electrometer 
rises to a maximum as the potential of the needle is raised, 
and that any further increase in the potential of the needle 
reduces the sensibility The author's experiments have been 
made with a sensitive electrometer by Bartels, of Gottingen, 
which shows n maximum sensibility when the potential of 
the needle is about 100 volts The sensibility seems to go 
on diminishing after this, at least unri! very high voltdgrs 1 
ore used. The formula for a quadrant electrometer is in- | 
vestigated more rigidly than in the text-books, and an equa¬ 
tion is arrived at which is practically identical with the 
empirical formula of Hopkinson, and represents exactly the 
results obtained by the author from a Bartels’ electrometer 
The equation contains a constant which must be positive to 
explain the results, and it is shown that this is the case. 
An investigation is then undertaken to obtain a numerical 
value for this constant. 

Zoological Society, January 20 —Prof. G 13 Howes, 
F R S., vice president, in the chair —Mr Budfttt read a 
report on his recent expedition to Uganda. At Butyaba, on 
the east shore of Lake Albert, Polypterus sencgalus and Protop- 
terus atthiopicus were both abundant, and collections were 
made of the fishes of the lake and of the higher vertebrates 
Mr. Budgett proceeded through the Budonga forest, where very 
large herds of elephant were frequently seen, lo the Victoria 
Nile below the Murchison Falls Here ten days were occupied 
in endeavouring to obtain the early stages of l'olyplerus, which 
was fairly abundant and was found to be spawning. I he fertilis¬ 
ation of more than a hundred ova obtained, however, was not 
successful, and the most promising attempt yet made to breed 
PoJypterus artificially again faded. Mr. Budgett proceeded to 
Wadelai overland, staying there a week, but was not very 
successful here in obtaining material of Pulypterus ; but some 
collections of fishes and birds were made. At Fashoda, several 
weeks were spent, and a good deal of information concerning 
Polypterus sencgalus, P huhir and P, tndlicheri was obtained. 
Many anatomical preparations of fishes were also made here 
Throughout the journey, many observations were made upon 
the birds and mammals, and the striking parallelism of the 
country of the Nile province of Uganda in its flora and avifauna 
to that of the Gambia colony on the west coast was especially 
noticed, Though some new light was shed upon the problem 
of the life history of Polypterus, earlier stages than those 
previously observed were not obtained.—Mr J $ Budgett 
also read a paper on the spiracles of Polypterus, in which he 
stated his opinion that the spiracles of this fish were used to 
take in and give out air from the swim-bladder —Mr. F E 
Btddard, F R S , read a communication dealing with the 
surface anatomy of the cerebral convolutions in Nasalis, Colobus 
and Cynopilhecus The wide differences which the brain of 
Cynopithecus shows from Lhat of the baboons and its many 
points of resemblance to the brain of Semnopithecus were 
pointed out. Colobus was shown to closely resemble Macacus 
in the structure of its brain. Three brains of Nasalis were 
reported on, two of which the author owed to the kindness of 
Dr. Charles Hose, of Borneo It was stated to be practically 
impossible to distinguish the brain of this genus from that of 
Semnopithecus.—Mr. G. A. Boulangar, F R.S .read a paper 
on the fishes collected by Mr G. L. BateB in Southern 
Cameroon. Examples of thirty-five species were contained in 
the collection , these were enumerated and the new species, 
nine in number, were described. One of the Species was made 
ihe type of a new genus—Microsynod on tix.—A communication 
from Mr W K Hutton contained an account of the anatomy 
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oi a gephyrean worm from the Firth of Clyde As the worm 
appeared to be hitherto undesenbed, Mr Hutton proposed to 
name it Phastolosoma teres —A communication from Dr. J. G. 
do Man contained the description of a new species of fresh¬ 
water crab from Upper Guinea, under the name Potamon ( Pota - 
monautes) latuiactylum ,—Mr. R. I Pocock read a paper, 
prepared by the Hon N. C. Rothschild and himself, 
containing a description of a new species of spider of the genus 
Fhrynarachne, discovered by Messrs Rothschild and E E. 
Green in Ceylon The members of this genus were noteworthy 
on account of the perfection of their imitation of a patch of 
bird's dung, which acled as a lure to butterflies —A communi¬ 
cation received from Dr II J Hansen, of Copenhagen, 
contained a monograph on the crustacean genera Sergestes and 
Petalidium, with an excursus on the luminous organs of Ser- 
gestes challenger *, n sp. During a viBit to England last 
summer, Dr Hansen was empowered by the authorities of 
Ihe British Museum (Natural History) lo examine all the 
specimens of reputed species of these genera preserved under 
their care in the extensive " Challenger " Collection. A minute 
investigation of all the specimen? called for some systematic 
changes, but on the whole confirmed the view which he 
had expounded in 1S96, namely, that many specific names 
had been needlessly applied to larval forms of species 
already known in the adult condition On the other hand, Dr. 
Hansen found one single specific name covering specimens of 
four dislinct species, two of these being new to science, and one 
of the new ones being exceptionally remarkable for the posses¬ 
sion of luminous organs. These, which were not known to 
occur m any other species of the genus, were distributed in 
great numbers over the whole fabric of Sergestes challengers 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, January 5 —Prof Flint in the chair —A 
paper by Mr. George Romanes was communicated in which 
the author argued that it was not necessary to suppose lhat the 
earth in the course of its evolution had passed through a molten 
or semi-fluid condnion. lie showed by definite calculations 
that the great compression of the interior parts of the earth 
implied an evolution of heat sufficient for all purposes The 
paper gave rise to a lively discussion as to the internal condition 
of the earth and iLs probable history, Prof. Knott pointing out 
lhat the Helmholtz theory o( gravitation, when applied to the 
earth in us present state, amply sufficed to account for the annual 
loss of heat. A very slight contraction would prevent the 
average temperature becoming lowered, although a certain 
amount of heat was lost every year.—In a paper on the isoclinal 
lines of a differential equation of the firpt order, Mr. J, II 
Maclagan Wtdderburn, following Lie’s idea of a differential 
equation, namely, that the equation ip (x, y, p) = o attaches to 
every point (jr ,y) a direction/(= dyjdx) l discussed geometrically 
the singular loci of the integral curves by means of Lhe singular 
loci of the family of curves obtained by regarding p as an 
arbitrary constant This family it is proposed to call Lhe 
isoclinal family An isoclinal line has me property lhat the 
differential equation attaches the same direction to every point 
on it The cases dealt wilh were where the/ discriminant was 
(1) an envelope of the isoclinal family, (2) a locus of nodes, (3) 
a locus of cusps, the corresponding loci on the integral curve 
being (l) a locus of cusps, (2) a tac locus, (3) a locus oframphoid 
cusps Tac loci were divided into three classes, according a> 
the curvature was in the same or opposite direction m the two 
cases, or an inflection on one of the curves The method was 
applicable to equations of higher order than the first, and to 
partial differential equations. 

January 19—Lord Kelvin, president, in the |chair—Lord 
Kelvin read a paper on the reflection and refraction of light, in 
which further developments were given of two previous papers. 
In the earlier of these {Phil Mag,, August, 1900), the dynamical 
difficulty of conceiving ponderable bodies capable of motion 
through Lhe highly elastic solid such as ether seems to be was 
surmounted by supposing that wiLhin the sphere of action of an 
atom of matter the ether varied in density according to definite 
laws conditioned by assumed attractions and repulsions between 
the atoms and Lhe elements of ether. As the ether flowed 
through the space occupied by the matter, or as the atom passed 
through the ether, the ether was imagined to become conaen&ed 
towards the centre and rarefied towards the surface of the 
spherical atom in such a manner that the amount of ether within 
Lhe spherical boundary was the samr as if no atom were present. 
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This condensation and rarefaction of the ether gave to the 
matter a quasi inertia, in virtue of which particular kind of 
loading of the ether the velocity of light was affected and a change 
of refractive index produced. In the second paper referred to (see 
Archives Nhrlanaaises des Stien.es, <S_c , November, 1901), the 
single electric fluid theory of Aepinus was 11 atomised,' 1 the 
negative electricity consisting of minute atoms called eleclnons 
much smaller than the atoms of ponderable matter. These 
electrions freely permeate the spaces occupied by the material 
atoms as well as empty spAce They repel one another, but 
attract the atoms of matter, and the atoms of matter also repel 
one another The electrions passing within the spherical atom 
(end to neutralise the action of the atom of matter, and in the over¬ 
lapping of two atoms and the consequent transformation of old 
configurations of equilibrium of the atoms and the associated 
electrions into new configurations, an endless scope was found 
for explaining many electrical phenomena Any such change in 
configuration would be followed by the electrions vibraLing about 
their new positions of equilibrium and sending off ethereal waves 
Lhrough space The non neutralised material atom is supposed 
to repel tne ether and the elecLnon to attract it In the neigh 
bourhood of a neutralised atom, the ether is unaffected , but 
within the atom there are condensation and rarefaction of the 
ether, depending upon the particular distribution of electrions 
within it. When we consider the behaviour of such a dynamical 
system in regard to trains of ethereal waves incidenL upon it 
and, it may be, passing through it, not only are the well known 
Fresnel laws for the reflection of polarised light at once obtained, 
but the phenomenon of metallic reflection finds nn immediate 
explanation —Sir John Murray and Mr Laurence Pullar 
presented the first of a senes of communications on the bathy¬ 
metrical survey of the fresh-water lochs of Scotland, this first 
paper dealing with the lochs of the Tay Basin During last 
summer, the work had been vigorously prosecuted, depths, tem¬ 
peratures, vegetable and animal life being specially studied 
*1 he oscillations familiar to the Swiss geologists and known as 
Seiches were also observed —Dr Horne followed up this paper 
wilh a lucid account of Lhe geological features of the Tay Basin, 
illustrating the tectonic structure of the Highlands by means of 
sections, and drawing attention to the succession of uplifts and 
denudations which had affected the Tay Basin during geological 
lime. The importance of the results obtained by Sir John 
Murray and his associates was dwelt upon, especially in regard 
to the strong evidence in favour of the glacier origin of certain 
of these lochs, notably Loch Tay itself, which could be nought 
else than a true rock basin produced by ice erosion. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 26.—M Albert Qaudry 
in the chair.— Researches on the chinchona alkaloids cin¬ 
chonine, cinchomdine and nnchonainine, by MM Bertha- 
lot and Qaudeohon. A thermochemical paper giving the 
heats of combustion, formation and solution of these alka¬ 
loids and some of their salts Recently precipitated cincho¬ 
nine appears to possess the same physical state as 
1 rystalllsed cinchonine , cinchomdine behaved in a similar 
manner.—On some functions and point vectors in the 
motion of a fluid, by M Paul Appqll. —On the reduci- 
lulity of differential equations, by M. Paul Painlevd. 
-lhe theory of the absorption of light by symmetrical 
irystals, by M. J. Bouaalneaq —On the magnetic 
deviabihty and t the nature of certain rays emitted by radium 
and polonium, by M. Henri Becquerol. It has been shown 
that the radiation from radium is partly deviated by a mag¬ 
net, and that this portion of the rays is identical in properties 
with the kathode rays. The other part, considered as un¬ 
affected by a magnetic field, consists of two kinds of rays, 
rnie very penetrating and the other easily absorbed, lhe 
latter have recently been identified by Rutherford, under the 
name of the a-rays, with the canal rays of Goldstein The 
flectrical method used by Rutherford was one of extreme 
delicacy, but it appeared desirable to confirm this result by 
>n independent method, and for this purpose measurements 
were made by a modification of the photographic method 
previously used by the author The results were in general 
agreement with Rutherford’s experiments, the a-rays resem¬ 
bling the canal rays in carrying positive charges with 
greater masses and smaller velocities than those of the 
kithode rays.—On the use of a telegraph wire for register- 
’ng automatically earth vibrations and measuring their 
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velocity of propagation, by M G Llpprnann. In a con¬ 
tinuous seismograph, considerations of cost necessitate a 
reduction of the mrve to small dimensions, and an apparatus 
designed to give the curves on a large stale must be started 
during the earthquake, with the result that the first portion 
of thn record is lost A telegraphic arrangement is described 
by tile author by which the arnval of the seismic wave a( a 
distant station works a relay, starting the rlo< kwork of the 
recording apparatus at a second station, advantage being 
taken of the relahvely slow rate of transmission of lhe 
seismic disturbance The same apparatus will also serve to 
measure this rate -The principal results obtained in 1902 on 
Lhe radial velocities of Lhe stars, and on the causes of error 
peculiar to these researches, by M H Doalandrea. lhe 
t auses of error are numerous optical and mechanical de¬ 
fects in the telescope and spectrograph, errors in adjust¬ 
ment, the effects of temperature changes on the flexure of 
the supports, and the varying condition of the atmosphere 
—On two recent comets, by M Perrotln. Of the two 
comets recently discovered by M Giacobim at the Observa¬ 
tory of Nice, the first is new, the second may be identical 
with the Tempel-Swift comet, the return of which is ex¬ 
pected about (his time—On the fourth campaign of the 
Primes* Ahce II , by Prince Albprt I. of Monaco, lhe 
work was carried out partly in the Mediterranean and partly 
in the North Atlantic A summary of the results obtained 
in oceanography and zoology is given. In view of the re¬ 
sults of M Armand Gautier on the norma) presence of 
arsrmc in the animal organism, systematic search for this 
element was made on the animals caught during the voyage 
by M Gabriel Bertrand, M Gautier’s views being com¬ 
pletely confirmed—lhe eruptions of dense clouds from 
Mont Pe|t 5 e, by M A Lacrola. It was found possible to 
fix approximately the temperature of one of the hot blasts 
at a distance of 6 kilometres from the volrano , it was lower 
than the melting point of tin (230° C ) and higher than 
125 0 t. , since the latter was the temperature found for a 
layer of ashes some lime after the eruption —The Observa¬ 
tory of Besancon lhe elements of the Giacobini comet 
(1902 d), by M P. BrUck, and observations of the Giacobini 
comet (1901 a), by M P Chofmrdet. —On regular differen¬ 
tial systems, by M Ch. Rlquler. —On induced radio-activiiv 
and on the emanation from radium, by M. F. Curie. In a 
former note it was shown that the disappearance of the 
radio-activity induced by radium in a closed vessel and main¬ 
tained at a constant temperature followed an exponential 
law with the time Similar experiments have now been 
carried out at 450° C and — iflo° C , and it has been found 
that the law is the same- From these results it is regarded 
as improbable that the effects accompanying the existence 
of the emanation tan have their origin in chemical action, 
since there is no known chemical reaction the velocity of 
which remains constant over a temperature range from 
— t.So° C to +450° C—On the micrography of the nickel- 
steel alloys, by M Ltfon Oulllot —On lhe existence of 
electrolytic superoxides of lead, nickel and bismuth, by M 
A Hollard. From the chemical formula, any weight of 
lead peroxide deposited electrolytically, multiplied by o 866, 
should give the weight of lead-—Experiments were carried 
out wilh amounts of lead varying from 001 gr. to 10 gr 
of lead, and the amount of pi roxide deposited weighed Thp 
results show that the factor o 866 is only approached when 
large quantities of lead are present, the factor falling to 
o 74 for the smallest amount The author interprets this 
as being due to the formation of a higher oxide of lead, but 
no direct evidence of this is produced Similar experiments 
with nickel and bismuth lead to the conclusion that Lhe oxides 
Ni 0 4 and Hi.O t can be separated electrolytically --On the 
equilibria produced between copper, silicon and manganese, 
and on the siluide of manganese hi a Mn, by M. P. LabMU. 
—On two acids containing phosphorus derived from methyl- 
ethyl-ketone, by M C Marie. —On a new duodophenol, by 
M. P Brenani. —On the rotatory power in homologous 
ethers of borneol, isoborneol and camphocarbonic acid, by 
MM. J. Minguln and Gr. de Bollemont —On the chlorin¬ 
ation of aromatic substituted h}drocarbons by ammonlacal 
plumbic chloride, by MM. A Beyeweta and P. Trawlta. 
The chlorinating action of (NH 4 )»PbCl fl on chloro-, 
bromo-, iodo- and nitro-denvatives of aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons has been studied Ortho-chlor-toluene is attacked ex 
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clusively In the methyl group; t(ie para-derivative behaves 
similarly.—Researches on the a£-dimethylglutaric acids, bv 
M E. E. Blaiu.—The preparation and properties of 1 : 6 
hexanediol or hex a methylene glycol and its principal deriva¬ 
tives, by M l’Abb£ J Hamontt. Diphenoxyhexane is con¬ 
verted into dilodohexane by ihe action of hydnodic and, 
^and Trom this the acelm is obtained and hydrolysed, yield¬ 
ing the glycol, the properties of which are described —Con¬ 
tribution to the physiology of the internal ear, by M 
Mirifft, The experiments described are not in exact 
accordance with either of the current theories of audition 
A third theory is developed, one of the consequences of 
which is that the variations of pressure in the internal ear 
are of the same order as actions affecting other nerves 
The acoustic nerve thus teases to be exceptional m its 
behaviour.—The evolulinc cycle of tissues deprived of Iheir 
intimate relations with nerves, by M N Alberto Barbterf. 
—On the ovule and fertilisation in the; Asclepiade®, by M. 
Paul Dop.—Contribution to the study of Ihe epipla&m in 
the Ascomycetes, by M A Qulllermond.—On a tave con¬ 
taining fossils near ChAleauneuf-Ies-Marlignes, by MM A 
Cette and Ch Cette.—On the former existence of a direct 
communication between the Parisian and Belgian basins 
hy M Maurice Lerlcho.—On the laccohfes on the north 
side of Lhe Caucasus, by Mile Vtfra Devin.—On a drawing 
in the cave of Mas-d’Azil, by M Edouard Plette. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY , February 5 

Royal Society —In Consequence of lhe dcbih af Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes no meeting will be held 

Royal Institution, a! 3 —Arctic and Antarctic Exploration Sir 
Clements Markham, KCB 

Chemical Society, at B — (1) A New Vapour-Density Apparatus , (a) A 
New Principle for the Construction of a Pyrometer J S Luinsden 

Lihnran Society, at 0 —Stephanosp^rmum, Hrongmart, a Genua of 
Fossil Gynmospermous Sends Prof F. W Oliver 

Rontgen Society at B 10—Diacmsion on Some Points suggested by 
(he Presidential Address of November, igoa, opened by J H Gardiner 

Institution or Electrical Engineers, at B.—Adjourned Dis¬ 
cussion on the Metric System 

FRIDAY , FrurUaky 6 . 

Royal Institution, at g — George Ruinney and his Works Sir 
Herbert MaxwcII, Bart 

Geologists' Association, it 730—Annual General Meeting—The 
President, will deliver an address on The Recent Geological History of 
ihe Bergen District of Norway 

MONDAY , February 9 

Royal Geographical Society, at B 30 —Change* in the Neapolitan 
Coast I,me R T- Gllnther 

Society of Arts, al B —Paper Manufacture Julius HQbner 
TUESDA Y . Fkuruary 10 

Royal Institution, at 5 —The Physiology of Digestion Prof Allan 
Mac fad yen 

Society or Arts, at 5 —Women in Canada Countess of Aberdeen 

Anthropological Institute, at B 15 —On Two Medicine Ba^keis from 
Sarawak R. Shelford.—The Lo-Los and ocher Iribei of Yunnan A 
Henry 

Institution of Ciyil Engineers, at 8 — The Manufacture and 
Efficiency of Armour-piercing Projectiles ; D Carnegie 


WEDNESDAY, Fkdruahy 11 

Society or Arts, at B.—The Port of London , Dr B W. Gins burg 
THURSDAY , February ia 

Royal Society, at 4 ao — Probable Papers:—On the Decline of 
the Injury Current In Mammalian Nerve, and iln Modification by 
Changes of Temporal ure - Mian S C. M Sowion and J S- Macdonald — 
On tnc Negative Variation in the Nerves of Warm-Blooded Animals 
Dr N H Alcock —On the Optical Activity of Hemoglobin and 
Globin Prof A Gum gee, F R.5., and A. Croft Hill —On the Nucleo- 
Proieidfi of the Pancnaa, Thymus and Suprarenal Gland, with especial 
reference to iheir Optical Activuy Prof A Gamgee, F.R S .and Dr, 
\V Jones—Studies In the Morphology or Spore-producing Members 
No V. General Comparisons and Conclusion . Prof F 0. Bower, 
F-R.S.—Primitive Knot and Early Gasirulatlop Cavity coexisting 
wnb Independent Primitive Streak In Orniihorhynchus: Prof. J. T. 
Wilson and J. P. Hill.—The Brain of tbs Archmocetl: Prof. Elliot 

Smith 


Royal Institution, al 5.— Arctic and Antaictic Exploration: Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, at B.— IF the sdjouiiMd 
discussion on the Metric Synem is concluded at ihe Meeting nn 
February 5, the adjourned discussion of Messrs Scoti and Esson'a paper 
will be taken 

Mathematical Society, at 530— Note un a Point In a Recent 
Paper by Piof D Hilbert E T Dixon —Some Propertiei of Binodai 
Ouartics H Hilron —The FielJ of Force due to a Moving Electron 
Prof A W Conway —On Biralional Trantforraarionf of the Type of 
Inversion Prof. W Burnside 

FRIDA K, February T3 

Royal Institution, at g. —Health Dangers in Food Prof Sheridan 
Deldptne 

Royal Astronomical Society, at 5—Anniversary Meeting 

Phymcai Society, at 5 — Address by ihe President eleci 

Malacological Society, at B —Annual General Meeting—Address 
on lhe Molluscan Larva in Classification Prof. G B Howes, F R S 

Institution of Civil Enginhrrs, at B —The Construction and Setung- 
out of 1 unnels in the London Clay .HA Bartlett 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF SIR GEORGE 
S TORES 

TOKES ranged over the whole domain of natural 
philosophy in his work and thought , just one held 
—electricity—he looked upon from outside, scarcely 
entering it. Hydrodynamics, elasticity of solids and 
fluids, wave-motion in elastic solids and fluids, were all 
exhaustively treated by his powerful and unerring 
mathematics 

Even pure mathematics of a highly transcendental 
kind has been enriched by his penetrating genius , 
witness hi^ paper “ On the Numerical Calculation of a 
Class of Definite Integrals and Infinite Series,’’ 1 called 
forth by Airy’s admirable paper on the intensity of 
light in the neighbourhood of a caustic, practically the 
theory of the rainbow Prof. Miller had succeeded in 
observing thirty out of an endless series of daik bands 
in a senes of spurious rainbows for the determination of 
which Airy had given a transcendental equation, and 
had calculated, of necessity most laboriously, by aid of 
ten-figure logarithms, results giving only two of those 
black bands Stokes, by mathematical supersubtlety, j 
transformed Airy’s integral into a form by which Lhe 1 
light at any point of any of Lhose thirty bands, and any 
desired greater number of them, could be calculated j 
with but little labour and with greater and gieater ease 
for the more and more distant places where Airy’s direct 
formula became more and more impracticably laborious 
He actually calculated fifty of the roots, giving the 
positions of twenty black bands beyond the thirty seen 
by Miller. 

With Stokes, mathematics was the servant and 
assistant, not the master. Ilis guiding star in science, 
was natural philosophy. Sound, light, radiant heat, 
chemistry, were his fields of labour, which he cultivated 
by studying properties of matter, with the aid of experi¬ 
mental and mathematical investigation 

His earliest published papers [Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, April 25, 1842, and May 29, 1843, followed 
(November 3, 1846) by a Supplement] were on fluid 
motion , the second of these and its supplement contained 
a beautiful mathematical solution of the problem of find, 
ing the motion of an incompressible fluid in the interior of 
a rectangular box to which is given any motion whatever, 
starting from rest with the contained liquid at rest. This 
solution, af ihown in Thomson and Tait’s “ Natural Philo¬ 
sophy,” §§ 704 and 707, is also applicable to the very 
practical problem of finding the torsional rigidity of a 
rectangular bar of metal or glass. For every oblong rect¬ 
angular section, the solution may be put in one or other 
of two interestingly different forms, which are identical 
when the cross-section is square and are always both con¬ 
vergent. One of them converges much more rapidly than 
the other when one of the diameters of cross-section is 
more than two or three times the other. Regarding 
these two solutions, Thomson and Tait (§ 707) say -— 

1 * f Collected Mathematical and Physical Papon," vol I , pp 329 - 357 , 
From Cambridge Philosophical Society, Match n, tBao 
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11 The comparison of the results gives astonishing 
theorems of pure mathematics, such as rarely fall to the 
lot of those mathematicians who confine themselves to 
pure analysis or geometry, instead of allowing themselves 
to be led into the rich and beautiful fields of mathematical 
truth which lie in the way of physical research ” 

The 1843 paper contained his theory of the viscosity of 
fluids ; and his definite mathematical equations for its 
influence in fluid motion, which constitute the complete 
foundation of the hydrokinetics of the present day In 
the same paper, by reference to known facts, relating 
to natural and artificial solids, glass, iron, india- 
rubber, jelly, and results of experimental investigations, 
he relieved the theory of elastic solids from what is 
now known as Lhe Navier-Poisson doctrine of a constant 
proportion between the moduluses of resistance to com¬ 
pression and of rigidity (resistance to change of shape) , 
and, following Green, gave us the equations of equili¬ 
brium and motion of isotropic elastic solids, with their 
two distinct moduluses, which constitute the whole theory 
of equilibrium and motion of elastic solids as we have it 
at this day 

Seven years later, building on the foundation he had 
laid, he communicated another great paper to the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, 1 “On the Effect of the 
Internal Friction of Fluids on the Motion of Pendulums ” 
In this paper he solved the following very difficult 
problems, taxing severely the mathematical power of any¬ 
one trying to attack them 

(1) The oscillations of a rigid globe in a mass of 
viscous fluid contained in a spherical envelope having 
for its centre the mean position of the globe 

(2) The oscillations of an infinite circular cylinder 
in an unlimited mass of viscous fluid. 

(3) Determination of the motion of a viscous fluid about 
a globe moving umfoimly with small velocity through it 

(4) The effect of fluid friction in causing the rapid 
subsidence of ripples in a puddle and the slow subsidence 
from day to day of ocean waves when the storm which 
produced them is followed by a calm 

Of solution (3) he makes a most interesting applic¬ 
ation to explain the suspension of clouds by determining 
from the known viscosity of air, the terminal velocity of 
an exceedingly minute rigid globule of water falling 
through air His formula for this has been used with ex¬ 
cellent effect in the Cavendish Laboratory by Prof. J J 
Thomson and his research corps , first, I believe, by 
Townsend in determining approximately the diameter 
of the globules in a mist produced by electrolysis, by 
observing its rate of subsidence when left lo itself in a 
glass bell. 

In the interval between the two great papers of 1843 
and 1850, Stokes gave another magnificent hydrokmetic 
paper, 2 “ Theory of Oscillatory Waves," containing a 
thoroughly original and masterly investigation of a 
most difficult problem, the determination of the motion 
of steep deep-sea waves As an illustration of his results, 
he gives a diagram (M and P.P , vol 11 , p. 212) showing 
the shape of a deep-sea wave in which the difference of 
level between crest and hollow is seven-fortieths of the 

1 December 1850, M nnd P P, vol u , pp 1-144 

* Camb, PhU. Soc , March, 1847, M And P P , \oli , pp 197-229, 
with Bupplameni firjt published in the reprint M and P P , pp 316-326 
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wave-length—an admirable triumph of mathematical 
power. 

He proved (vol. i. p 327) that the steepest possible 
wave has a crest of 120®, with slope of 30° down from it 
before and behind. He hoped to work out fully its 
shape, and would no doubt have succeeded had time 
permitted. 

Four short papers of July, 1845, February, 1846, May, 
1846, and July, 1846, 1 show that in those early times 
Stokes had taken to heart the wave theory of light. 
His later splendid work on light has given such great 
results that even in the scientific world Stokes is often 
thought of only as a worker in optics and the wave 
theory of light. Truly his work in this province is more 
than enough for the whole life-time of a hard-working 
searcher in science 

A short paper of great value,- “ On the Formation of 
the Central Spot of Newton’s Rays beyond the Critical 
Angle,” touches in its title a physical question of funda¬ 
mental importance— What motion fakes place m the 
ether close behind the perfect mirror presented by total 
internal reflection ? And the answer to it given in the 
paper is admirably clear and satisfactory. 

A little later, we find one of the most important 
of all of Stokes's papers on light, 3 “The Dynamical 
Theory of Diffraction.” This paper contains the full 
mathematical theory of the propagation of motion in a 
homogeneous elastic medium. It contains, also, applica¬ 
tion of the theory to Lhe disturbance produced in ether by 
a Fraunhofer grating for the two cases of incident light^ 
(l) with its vibrations in the plane of incidence, and (2) 
wlLh its vibrations perpendicular to that plane (therefore 
parallel to the lines of the grating). Lastly, it contains a 
description of an elaborate experimental investigation by 
himself, and a comparison of the results with theory, from 
which he concluded that the plane of polarisation is the 
plane perpendicular to the direction of vibrations in plane 
polarised light This conclusion, notwithstanding adverse 
criticism by Holtzmann, 4 was confiimed by Lorenz, of 
Copenhagen r * Thp same conclusion was arrived at from 
the dynamics of the blue sky by Stokes and Rayleigh 
and from the dynamics of reflection at the surface of a 
transparent substance by Lorenz and Rayleigh. We 
may now consider it one of the surest truths of physical 
science, 

The greatest and most important of all the optical 
papers of Stokes was communicated to the Royal Society 
on May 27, 1852, under the title “ On the Change of the 
Refrangibihty of Light.” 0 In this paper, his now well- 
known discovery of fluorescence is described , according 
to which a fluorescent substance emits in all directions 
from the course through it, of a beam of homogeneous 
light. The periods of analysed constituents of this 
fluorescent light, in all Stokes’s experiments, were found to 
be longer than the period of the exciting incident light. 
But 1 believe fluorescent light of shorter periods than 
the exciting light has been discovered in later times. 

Stokes found that the fluorescence vanished very 

l M and P P. r vol. i , pp, 141-137 

,J Camb Phil, hoc , December 11, 1848, M and P P , pp 56-81. 

a C a mb Phil Soc., November 26, 1849, M. and P P . pp, 243-398. 

4 Poggmdarfi 1 Am malm, vol, ncix , 1856, or Phil Mag ol. xiu p 133 

0 Pogexrvlarflt Annmlm, vol. In , 1860, or Phil Mo# . vol xxl p. 321. 

0 Phil Tran 1. «n 4 M and P-P , pp 359.-407 
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quickly after cessation of the incident light. A beautiful 
supplement to his investigation was made by Edmond 
Becquerel showing a persistence of the fluorescent light 
for short times, to be measured in thousandths of a 
second, after the cessation of the exciting light 

Stokes’s fundamental discovery of fluorescence is mani¬ 
festly of the deepest significance in respect to the dyna¬ 
mics of waves, and of intermolecular vibrations of ether 
excited by waves, and causing fresh trains of waves to 
travel through the fluorescent substance The prismatic ' 
analysis of the fluorescent light for any given period of 
incident light was investigated by Stokes for a large 
number of substances in Ins first great paper on the 
subject, and was followed up by further investigations 
by Stokes himself in later years, of which some of the 
results are given in his paper “ On the Long Spectrum of 
the Electric Light " ( Phil 1 rans ., June 19, ,ijJj$2) 

Stokes's great paper on the refrangibihty of light is 
the last paper of the last volume (vol m ) hitherto pub¬ 
lished of his mathematical and physical papers It is to 
be hoped that with the least possible delay we shall have 
a complete collected republication of all his other 
papers. Every one of them, however small, will in all 
probability be found to be a valuable contribution to 
science , witness, for example, his paper of twenty-one 
lines in the Phil Mag for October, 1872 Let us hope 
that manuscript may be found for the communication to 
the Royal Society promised at the end of that paper 

Stokes’s scientific work and scientific thought is but 
partially represented by his published writings. He 
gave generously and freely of his treasures to all who 
were fortunate enough to have opportunity of receiving 
from him His teaching me the principles of solar and 
stellar chemistry when we were walking about among 
the colleges some time prior to 1852 (when I vacated my 
Peterhouse fellowship to be no more in Cambridge for 
many years) is but one example Many authors of 
communications to the Royal Society during the thirty 
years of his secretaryship remember, I am sure grate¬ 
fully, the helpful and inspiring influence of his con¬ 
versations with them. I wish some of the students who 
have followed his Lucasian lectures could publish to the 
world his Opticae Lectiones j it would be a fitting sequel 
to the 11 Optic.e Lectiones” of his predecessor in the 
Lucasian chair, Newton. 

The world is poorer through hn death, and we who 
knew him feel the sorrow of bereavement Kelvin. 


RECENT METHOD IN PRACTICAL 
MA THEM A 77C.S. 

Hohere Analysis fur Ingenieure . Von Dr John Perry 
Autonsierte deutsche Bearbeitung von Dr Robert 
Fricke und Fritz Suchting. Pp. vm + 423 (Leipzig 
und Berlin Teubner, 1902) 

ONSIDERING the poor opinion the Germans 
express for the school of mathematics in this country, 
it is a great honour for Prof. Perry that his “ Calculus for 
Engineers ” should be considered suitable for translation 
as conveying a message of new method worthy of.imitation 
and adoption. 

The improvement of the mathematical instruction 
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required for practical engineers and electricians has been 
exciting considerable attention in Germany, as shown by 
a series of addresses by Prof Klein, Dr Erwin Pappentz 
(“ Die Mathematik an der deutschen techmschen 
Hochschulen ,f ) and others on this subject, thereby 
attention has been directed to the stimulating method 
of Perry, who has utilised the idea due originally to 
Squeers and worked it to a practical result 
The book, as a series of events connected by a slight 
thread of continuous theory, suggests .1 mathematical 
Pickwick ; the subject is inculcated by a succession of 
practical problems, chiefly of electrical and engineer¬ 
ing interest, always completed very usefully by an 
arithmetical application to a real ca 3 e A* in Pickwick, 
these applications have a personal flavour, which must 
not be lost by research delayed too late even where they 
are malicious, a^'in the story of the theorist who proposed 
an electrical condenser which would have cost a million, 
or perhaps even a billion, pounds to build 
The state of mathematics in England, as indeed of 
most learning, is in a very depressed condition The 
school at Cambridge is going down hill , the numbers 
in the mathematical tripos are di minishing so rapidly 
that it has sunk from its former proud position to third 
on the list in size The decay started when the examin¬ 
ation was divided into two parts, and the first half was 
advanced into the summer time, on the simple innocent 
plea that it would force the men not to waste their time 
with gaieties These gaieties flourish more unrestrictedly 
than ever, and so the examination is held earlier still so 
as not to clash with boat races and other frivolous fix¬ 
tures, and the three years’ course, as it is called, is 
reduced to about two years and a half, to suit the con¬ 
venience of the college tutors, who are allowed to run 
the University in their own interest As showing the 
danger of ill-considered reform, it is ruled now that a 
return is impossible to the old system, which worked 
quite well , and to remedy matters a new scheme was 
nearly adopted of reducing the time still further, osten¬ 
sibly to two years, really to one-and-a-half. At this 
rate, the Cambridge student of mathematics will soon 
be as extinct a£ the Bachelor of Salamanca 
A9 for the second part of the mathematical tripos 
the standard has been raised not quite to infinity, as 
there are still a few stray candidates, but they barely 
outnumber the examiners. Contrast this with the good 
old days when Lord Kelvin was an examiner and there 
were fifty wranglers out of a total of one hundred candi¬ 
dates , the men had the advantage then of three years 
and a half, an extra eight months of the most valuable 
time, including a third long vacation and fourth October 
term, to revise their work and digest it thoroughly, 
not to mention the stimulus for the teaching staff of 
dealing with a greater variety of subjects than in the 
present elementary dull round. 

Perry’s book is probably considered very unsuitable 
for the Cambridge student, but it would serve as a 
corrective to the tendency to run after such a singular 
attraction as the Ostrogradsky Paradox, so recurrent as 
showing the lack of physical touch in the recent school 
of thought. The student of physical proclivities is driven 
away now into the natural or mechanical science tripos I n 
former days, there was a mathematical school of natural 
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philosophy which produced Adams, Stokes, Thomson, 
Tait, Maxwell, Rayleigh and Hopkinson , this school, 
which the Germans envied, has been thrown into the 
melting pot, and an attempt is made instead to rival the 
Germans in their own particular line of pure abstract 
analysis, starting twenty or thirty years behindhand, 
and no wonder the Germans despise such servile imi¬ 
tation 

The last century closed with events which have called 
up heart-searching as to the cause of our state of de¬ 
cadence and decrepitudp Prominent among the causes 
was the low state revealed of our intellectual ideal in the 
public service But what else can be expected from a 
system which allows our Civil Service Commission to 
lower this ideal to mere mark-hunting hunger and to 
play into the hands of the crammer, so that we go forth 
with jaded, undisciplined brain and intellectual dyspepsia 
to encounter a keen, intellectual foe ? Our Govern¬ 
ment experts on education for the public service have 
shown they are ignorant of the psychology of their pro¬ 
fession in producing such universal distaste for all the 
mental resources required to keep the mind in an active, 
healthy state We must have a substitute as near to the 
high ideal of the American West Point Military Academy 
standard as we can attain if we are to recover lost 
j ground 

With our present system, there is no incentive to effort 
once the obstacle of the Civil Service entrance examin¬ 
ation is past by the aid of the crammer, and so the 
intellectual pace is set by the slowest Double as 
many should be entered as are allowed to pass out, as 
at West Point, and the weeding-out process should go on 
continually, so as to excite competition to escape the last 
place, as great as among the Chinaman's ducks 

“What is to be said of an institution (Coopers Hill) 
where 20 per cent of the candidates faiP’ 1 Lord George 
Hamilton asked, thinking perhaps of Sandhurst, where 
all pass out without exception ; what would Lord George 
have to say about West Point, we wonder, where 50 per 
cent do not graduate ? 

Hilherto, even in the Navy, there was room for 
improvement in intellectual alertness , the young aspirant 
was required to show more scripture knowledge than a 
bishop would exact from a candidate for ordination ; but 
he knew no Greek, so his culture was of the middle class,. 
Hebraistic rather than Hellenistic, as Matthew Arnold 
has said He lost the inspiration of the history and 
strategy of the first great naval power in the Mediter¬ 
ranean to show him the identity of the tactics of the 
triremes and galleys and of the modern torpedo-flotilla , 
and it is perpetual stimulus of this kind that is required 
to keep him fresh and active in mind, like a Nelson, ready 
prepared by historical analogy for all possible events 

We lost the American colonies from defects in our 
naval strategy and the absence of loyal cooperation by 
sea and land ; the same will happen again under our 
present system, where the admiral, with the fear of 
Byng's court-martial before him, plays his own game 
regardless of his partner f the force of Voltaire's proverb* 
pour eneourager les au/res t is not lost on the foreign 
strategist 

Prof Perry, in his writings and addresses, has done 
much to introduce a higher ideal and to combat prejudiced 
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officialism ; he is having a hard battle, but there are signs 
of victory in sight; the appearance of this translation 
will add to the discomfiture of his antagonists, when 
they see that he has secured an influential following in 
Germany. 

The translation is very faithful—rather too much so in 
parts where misprints and slight errors have not been 
corrected, as, for instance, in § 189, where an attempt is 
made to show why alternators tend to synchronism 
when in parallel , Prof. Perry should develop the farts 
more thoroughly, as we know now that the tendency to 
synchronism exists only under very restricted conditions 
Tiot always to be secured in practical working 

Dr Robert Fricke’s experience as a professor at a 
technical high school has had a useful effect of correction 
on the sublimity of hia researches in the exalted regions 
of modular and automorphic functions, and has led him 
and his colleague to appreciate a work which most 
professional mathematicians are too prejudiced to 
understand A G. Greenhill 


A MUSEUM CATALOGUE . 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the Physiolo¬ 
gical Series of the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London Vol 11. Pp ix + 518 Second 
edition (London. Taylor and Francis, 1902.) 

T is now more than two years since we reviewed the first 
volume of this senes (Naiure, vol. Ixu p 385), and 
to the present one, the second, we are disposed to extend 
even greater praise than to the first The book has thrice 
the bulk of its predecessoi, and it is wholly concerned 
with the descriptions of the nervous system of certain 
Invertebiatcs, and the brain and spinal cord, with their 
membranes and blood-vessels, of Vertebrates Its main 
portion is the work of rrof. Elliot Smith, of Cairo, 
now our foremost authority on the Vertebrate brain , 
and in it he describes the brains of the Reptiha and 
Mammalia in ^ manner never before attained He was 
induced to undertake the task by Prof C Stewart, the 
curator of the museum, at the time at which, in the 
ordinary course of work, the unparalleled series of 
mammalian brains which the College possesses were 
being remounted Ripe for the opportunity of handling 
this mateiial, Dr Elliot Smith has given us, not a mere 
catalogue, but a masterly treatise teeming with revistonary 
and new observations, which make for orderly treatment 
and simplification in a manner surpassing those of most 
previous essays of the kind. 

.Some notion of his methods and results may be formed 
from a brief rhumi of his work on the 11 pallium " and 
41 Sylvian fissure," two of the most important things of 
which he treats In dealing with the farmer, he applies 
to the pyriform lobe and the hippocampus the terms 
41 basal" and 11 marginal” pallium, in order sufficiently to 
emphasise, for the first time, the fact that the intervening 
area or 11 neopallium," the most variable, is both morpho¬ 
logically and physiologically the most important pallial 
constituent, and that in the study of this, which he defines 
as 11 Che organ of associative memory," lies the clue to 
the chief determination of the real nature of at least the 
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I cerebrum of the leading mammalian types . 1 As to the 
/ 41 Sylvian fissure," we meet with an ever-recurring treat¬ 
ment of it throughout the book ; and in establishing the 
fact that the cortical areas from which its lips are formed 
are non-homologous m different mammals, the author 
shows that by failure to appreciate this in the past an 
inextricable confusion has arisen. Concluding that the 
Sylvian fissure proper is in its complete form found only 
in the human brain, and proving that it results from the 
meeting of three sulci pliylogenetically distinct and 
variable in extent and interrelationship among the lower 
forms, introducing a rational terminology, he has 
systematised this complex subject on entirely new lines ; 
and it is worthy of remark that he of necessity once 
more establishes a distinction between the pallial surface 
of man and the higher apes 

This much is simply revolutionary,but il is characteristic 
of the whole book , and when it is seen that the brains of 
representative members of every family have come under 
review, that in the case of many extinct forms casts of 
the brain-cavity have been studied, that there are 
22 q new illustrations, in themselves as accurate as the 
text, and that an all-sufficient bibliography is given, 
the result is one upon which all concerned are to be 
heartily congratulated. 

The book forms the framework of an arch, of *hirh 
the parts necessary for its completion have been obtained 
by the study, in Cairo and elsewhere, of such material 
as was originally lacking There will shortly appear in 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society two memoirs 
directly related to this catalogue, which, as read, give 
promise of results at least equal to those of the author's 
great achievements with the Edentata, the Monotremes 
and Marsupialia, now everywhere recognised as of prime 
importance and in the highest degree luminous When¬ 
ever possible, senes of brains of each individual species 
have been studied, and memoirs and catalogue com¬ 
bined will furnish the finest contribution of the last 
quarter of a century to the science of cerebral topo¬ 
graphy and the analysis of the commissural systems of 
the brain 

The minor portion of the catalogue is contributed by 
Mr R H Burne, the assistant to the curator, and is based 
on anatomical preparations fully equal to those through 
which he has obtained distinction in the building 
up of the collections The Echinodermata, Annelida, 
Arthropoda and Mollusca, with the Rrotoch ordata, Cyclo 
storm, Pisces, Amphibia and Birds, have fallen to his lot; 
and he is responsible for the concluding sections on the 
membranes, blood-vessels, and spinal cord Accuracy of 
detail is the distinctive feature of all that he has put on 
record, and he has introduced a novel method of display 
He gives us new and welcome drawings of microscopic 
sections of the ganglia of not a few invertebrate 
forms and of the teleostean pallium, with a biblio¬ 
graphy sufficient for the first needs of those who may 
desire further information. Hq has played a good 
second to his distinguished co-author, and a magnificent 
volume has been produced, worthy the best associations 
of the great institution whence it originates, the 

1 Pp 4G5-4G6, 111 which Lha author elaborates this theme, axe fhftcinRtmg 
reading 
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enthusiasm and foresight of its curator, and the cost of 
its production, which must have been heavy, and which 
its council have so liberally borne. Inseparable from the 
great collections it elucidates, this book should attract 
workers to them. It furnishes the basis from which all 
future research on the morphology of the mammalian 
cerebrum that shall be exact must take us start 


LIGHT FOR STUDENTS. 

Light for Students. By Edwin Edscr, A.R C.Sc,, 
&c. Pp. vui + 579. (London : Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd., 1902.) Price 6s. 

''HIS book is intended to meet the wants of the 
same class of students as the author’s ” Heat 
for Advanced Students,” published three years ago. 
It gives a comprehensive account of the phenomena 
and laws of geometrical and physical optics, with a 
number of simple, illustrative experiments and ex¬ 
amination questions. Special pains have been taken 
throughout, as in the author’s 44 Heat,” to make all 
the explanations as simple as possible, so that the 
private student, who has not the advantage of a 
leacher’s assistance in explaining his difficulties, 
should find the book particularly helpful. Advanced 
mathematical methods have been scrupulously avoided, 
and the calculus is rigidly excluded This necessarily 
limits the scope of the work, but the author has found 
it possible to give a very good general idea of the 
more difficult parts of the subject and of comparatively 
advanced theories, such as Sellmeier’s theory of dis¬ 
persion, without making any extravagant demands 
on the mathematical knowledge of the student 

The first ten chapters are devoted to geometrical 
optics, the last ten to the development of the wave 
theory of light A brief summary is given of the 
properties of thick lenses, as introducing an account 
of the eye and of vision through lenses and spectacles. 
In the chapter on optical instruments, the construction 
of eye-pieces is dealt with at unusual length, but on the 
other hand, the account of telescopes is somewhat 
scanty. Little or nothing is said about the conditions 
affecting the brightness of the image or the extent 
of the field of view. The ray diagrams are drawn, 
Following the prevailing custom, without indicating 
the correct position of the eye The diagram of 
Galileo’s ’"telescope shows a pencil of rays full and 
centrical on the object-glass, and small and excen- 
trical on the eye-Jens This is the common practice 
in text-books, but it does not correctly represent the 
conditions of vision through this instrument 
The following experiment is given as a proof that 
the spherical aberration of the eye is over-corrected .— 

“ Expt. 35 —Close one eye, and place the other 
at a distance of less than ten inches from a printed 
page, so that the type cannot be dearly seen. Then 
place a pinhole immediately in front of the pupil. The 
printing will become clearly visible, although rendered 
fainter owing to the loss of light.” 

Simple experiments of this kind are very helpful to 
the student, but in this particular instance the con- 
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elusion is hardly justifiable. The pinhole would also 
make the print clearer if held near the margin of the 
pupil or if the print were beyond the distance of dis¬ 
tinct vision of a short-sighted eye The experiment 
would be more appropriate as an illustration of in¬ 
creased depth of focus produced by sLopping down a 
lens An adequate lest of the spherical aberration of 
the eye is not quite so simple 
The wave theory of light is introduced by a chapter 
on vibrations and waves in general, including an ele¬ 
mentary account of the propagation of transverse 
waves in an elastic solid. Tins is followed by a 
general explanation of the rectilinear propagation of 
light, and of the reflection and refraction of waves. 
The chapter on the spectrum contains many illus¬ 
trations from astronomy, such as the proof of the 
nature of Saturn’s rings derived from the Doppler 
effect But no account is given of theories of colour 
vision or of experimental methods of investigation. 
The chapters on interference, diffraction and polarisa¬ 
tion contain photographic illustrations by Mr W. B. 
Croft and others of fundamental phenomena. Some 
account is also given of recent instruments and ex¬ 
periments, such as the echelon grating and Rubens’s 
experiments on infra-red rays of great wave-length. 
Limits of space have prevented the author from giving 
an account of the electromagnetic theory of light 
The advisability of this would also have been question¬ 
able on other grounds The book, considering its 
5i7e, already contains an unusually large amount of 
information, and more could not reasonably be ex¬ 
pected by the class of student for w'hom it is 
written H L. C. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Mr. Balfour’s Apologetics Critically Examined Pp- 

vi + 232. (London Watts and Co,, 1902.) Price 

31 6 d 

Tins book, issued anonymously by the Rationalist Press 
Association, is explicitly directed against Mr. Balfour’s 
defence of Christianity (p 10) To those who read with 
an animus against this “ decaying creed,” the authoi’s 
vigour and lavish use of epithets may appear tonclusive 
reasoning To the impartial, it will scarcely appear to 
be criticism at all Mr Ilalfouris method in the 
14 \ oundations of Belief ” was 4 q advance from the more 
general philosophic position to the problem of 44 Pro¬ 
visional Unification” However much his critic believed 
that Mr Balfour's theism was based on “emotion and 
sentiment ” (p 222), or that it could be explained by a 
review of his pedigree (p 224), he had no right to 
rely too much on this application of the historical 
method 

At least, one expects to find that the 11 frontal attack J 
which the author prefers to Mr Balfour’s 44 sap and 
mine” (p 222) shall be directed against the real strong¬ 
hold Yet, so far as this book goes, the author leaves 
untouched the questions. Has experience any elements 
which cannot be treated as we treat knowledge of 
11 things” ? If so, do these elements constitute data from 
which we may infer that 14 the whole circuit of belief" has 
wider foundations than 14 science" as such requires? 
And lastly, if the foundations are thus widened, do they 
admit Theism or Christianity as a form of it ? It is easy 
to call the Incarnation a manifest absurdity ; what is 
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wanted in a criticism of Mr. Balfour is some recognition 
of the philosophic position which led " a man of Mr 
Balfour's intellectual power and high social standing ” into 
a position which our author thinks “in many respects 
absurd and in all respects untenable” (p 221) What is 
the author's philosophy 7 He thinks “all knowledge 
is science" and “science is all knowledge” can be 
interchanged ; no explanation or defence is given ; he 
considers sense-perception 11 the sole foundation of know¬ 
ledge 1 ' (p. 149), and elsewhere asks whether Mr Balfour 
has any channels of knowledge other than the senses 
and the intellect—an addition not without significance 
Science (p 26) is based on Lhe evidence of the senses ; 
theology is vitiated by having no such immediate contact 
with the evidence of the senses ; yet “science is the only 
reasonable foundation on which Mr Balfour’s theology 
could be built 11 (p 25) 

The author considers Mr Balfour has “ uprooted the 
fabric of science” (p 26). The careful reader will re¬ 
member that the passage from which the author quotes 
the words “habitually mendacious 11 (p 23) occurs in 
"Foundations of Belief, 11 part 11., chap 1, § iv , and that 
there Mr. Balfour does not argue that “we are unable to 
prove the reliability of the senses or the existence of an 
external world ” (p 147), but only that the “immediate 
experience” upon which so much has been said is really 
mediate, and that science now refutes the philosophy 
which shelters its bad psychology under so good a name 
This may be enough to save the unphilosoplnc reader 
from thinking that the author writes from an assured 
position. His discussion of the cardinal questions of 
“cause,” 11 uniformity”and the like is inadequate ; he is 
equally unfortunate in labouring to disprove (p. 132) a 
theory which in Mr Balfour appears as an example of 
individual bias and is put into the mouth of “Lhe third of 
our supposed jurymen 11 (“Foundations of Belief," ed 
*895, p 3 M) I while the chapter on " Ethics,” in itsetf 
good, is equally irrelevant , to say that by " religious 
truths Mr, Balfour means ethical truths' 1 is a gratuitous 
assumption. The book has far too few references, always 
inverted and sometimes inaccurate. The index is de¬ 
signed to be amusing , occasionally it is useful 

G S. B 

La Vie des Animaux illustrJc By E. Perrier Pp 
xxvm + 124. (Pans Baillifcre et Fils, n.d.) Price 
Fr 6 

If we may judge by the first number, of which we have 
received a copy from the publishers, this new natural 
history bids fair to eclipse all publications of a similar 
nature by the number and beauty of its coloured plates. 
The name of the Director of the Pans Museum of 
Natural History is a sufficient guarantee that the text 
will be all that it should be ; while the fact that the 
coloured plates are from sketches by Herr W Kuhnert 
testifies that from both the artistic and the realistic 
points of view they will have few rivals The authorship 
-of the sections devoted to mammals and birds has been 
entrusted to Dr. H Menegaux, who, in the part before 
us, treats in a popular, but at the same time exact, 
manner of the apes, monkeys and lemurs No less than 
eighty coloured plates, as we learn from the title-page, 
are to be assigned to the illustration of the mammals, 
and of these, nine appear in the present part of 124 
pages. All are first-class examples of three-colour print¬ 
ing, and we believe that such a wealth of illustration has 
never before appeared in a popular natural history. In 
addition to the coloured plates, the part before ua con¬ 
tains a large number of text-figures, all reproduced from 
pen-and-ink sketches by Herr Kuhnert, As the pub¬ 
lishers state in their prospectus, such illustrations are 
far superior, both from the artistic and the zoological 
aspects, to reproductions from photographs drawn from 
miscellaneous sources, which are generally out of har- 
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mony with one another and too often fail to display the 
characteristic features of the animals they represent. 
We notice that the author refuses to accept modern 
innovations in nomenclature, retaining, for instance, the 
familiar Mycetes (in place of Alouatta) for the howling 
monkeys. One of the main arguments used by the 
advocates of such changes was that it would conduce to 
uniformity , but experience seems to suggest that it will 
have exactly the contrary effect, and if so, where is the 
justification for sulIi changes ? 

The work, so far as we can at present judge, is worthy 
of all commendation, and ought to obtain a large circula¬ 
tion on the other side of the Channel. The price is six 
francs per part R. L. 

Das biomechamsche ( neo-vitahstische ) Denken tn der 

Medizin und 1 n der Riologie By Prof. Monz Benedikt. 

(Jena Gustav Fischer, 1903, published 1902.) Pp 57. 

Price 1.50 marks 

PROh Benedikt protests against the distinction often 
drawn between mental and natural sciences Mental 
science should have an experimental basis; natural 
science cannot complete itself apart from philosophical 
psychology Physical and chemical formula do indeed 
apply to vital phenomena, but they are inadequate for a 
complete interpretation; “ Biomechanik” requires to be 
supplemented by a “ Seelen-mechanik ” Every “mamfes- 
tatiou , *(M)or expression of vital activity(Lebens.iusserung) 
is a function of the inherited "nature 1 ' or heritage (N); 
of the "second nature 11 or external "nurture” of appro¬ 
priate environment, psychical as well as physical (N j ; of 
less essential developmental or environmental influences 
(E) , and of incidental or occasional interruptions (O). 
Thus we reach the vital equation 

M=/(±N, ±N\ ±E, ±0). 

This does not strike us as particularly novel, but Prof. 
Benedikt works it out in an interesting essay—an 
apologia for neo-vitalism—in which he discusses cell- 
life, action at a distance among cells, nervous activities, 
circulation-phenomena, growth and reproduction The 
author hopes that “der feinfuhlige Leser” will appreciate 
his effort at simplicity , but we must condemn ourselves 
in confessing that we have found his essay exceedingly 
difficult. It suggests a half-revealed secret, but what the 
secret is we have been unable to discover. J. A. T. 

Monographic des Mutilhdes d*Europe et dAlgine Par 

Ernest Andrd, Membre de la Soci^td entomologique 
de France, Pp. 478. Avec 15 planches coloriees et 
noire. Forme le Tome vm. du “ Species des Hymen- 
opt&res.” (Paris Hermann, 1903) 

It is only a short tune since we had the pleasure of 
noticing the first half of vol vii. of this important work, 
which contained the commencement of the Cynipidz, 
and already vol. viu. lies before us, containing the 
Mutilhdae, edited by Ernest Andrd, the brother of 
Edmond Andre, the founder of the work, to whose 
memory this volume is dedicated. - 

The Mutillidse are an interesting family of insects, 
which were thus named by Linnzus because the females 
of the commonest species are apterous. They were 
formerly called solitary ants and were placed near the 
Formicidz, but are now more property regarded as 
forming a family of Lhe Fossores, or burrowing wasps. 
There are only three species in Britain, which are not 
very common , but in warmer countries, and even in 
the Mediterranean region, they are much more numerous. 
About 120 species are discussed in the work before us, 
besides very numerous varieties. The total number of 
described species is estimated at 1600. The family is 
divided into four tribes, or subfamilies, Fedschenkiinz, 
Apterogyninz, Methocinz and Mutillins but only 
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seventeen species are referred to the first three sub¬ 
families altogether, the whole of the remainder falling 
under the fourth, and typical, subfamily 

The sexes are very different, and it is not always easy 
to identify them, the males being winged, and often 
much smaller and slenderer than the females The 
head, thorax and abdomen are usually sharply separated, 
and the body is clothed with very thick down, and is 
more or less brightly coloured, for even where the 
prevailing colour of the abdomen is black, it is usually 
marked with bands or large spots of red, yellow or 
silvery white. 

So far as their habits have yet been observed, the 
Mutilhd?e are parasitic in the nests of various ground- 
bees and burrowing wasps. 

We have so recently reviewed one of the volumes of 
this senes that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say more 
than that the arrangement of this volume is similar to 
that of its predecessors and thaL it appears to be fullv 
equal to them in execution, both as regards the text and 
plates W 1 - K 

Publications of West Hendon House Observatory , Sun¬ 
derland. No 2 By T W Backhouse, F K AS 
Pp viii + 161 (Sunderland Hills and Co, 1902) 

Tins volume contains the detailed observations which 
have been made by Mr. Backhouse on the structure of 
the sidereal universe, comets Barnard (1886) and Holmes 
(1892), the Zodiacal Lrght, the Aurora Borealis, and vari¬ 
able and suspected variable stars 

The first part of the observations of the sidereal uni¬ 
verse was contained in a prevous similar publication 
(No. 1), and in Lhis second part the author deals with the 
observations of radiating systems, lines and parallelisms 
amongst the stars, and the Milky Way 

The author has arranged his table of observations of 
“Aurorae" (which extend from January, 1860, to Mid¬ 
summer, 1896) so as to indicate whether or not there is 
any foundation for supposing the appearances of this 
phenomenon to have a periodic fluctuation The table, 
together with the accompanying curve, indicates a period 
of sixty-five days, which includes a well-marked succession 
of maxima at intervals of twenty-eight days 
The last section of the book, dealing wiLh the observ¬ 
ations of variable and suspected variable stars, includes 
an introduction on Lhe “ Calculation of Star Magnitudes," 
observations of the “ Orange Stars near 1; Geminorum " 
and the “ Brighter Stars in Hercules and Neighbour¬ 
hood," together with a descriptive diagram of the varia¬ 
tion of V Aquilse. 

Buttermaking on the Farm and at the Creamery. By 
C W. W Tisdale and T. R Robinson, (London : 
John North, the Hairy World Office, 1903 ) Price is. 

This little book is, strictly speaking, a handbook on 
practical buttermaking. It has the merit of being 
thoroughly up-to-date, in that the whole process of 
buttermaking is dealt with in minute detail, and the 
practice recommended is based on the latest scientific 
research connected with dairying. It does not de¬ 
scribe dairy implements or breeds of cattle, but simply 
the making of butter and the management of the 
milk and cream from which it is produced, and it is 
probably the best of the handbooks on practical butter- 
making, The treatment of fnilk ar >d cream at the 
factory is fully dealt with, as well as at the farm, and 
also such subjects as pasteurisation, ripening of 
cream on a large scale, purchase of milk according 
to quality, and the packing and marketing of butter. 
There are also one or two excellent illustrations, show- 
ing the appearance of butter in different stages of 
churning and making. Douglas A. Gilchrist. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 

to return, or to correspond •with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Sir Edward Fry on Natural Selection. 

I have only ju^t read lhe memoir of.Sir Edward h ry in lhe Jan¬ 
uary number of lhe Monthly Review on “The Age ot the Inhabited 
World.” Withits general purport I am in sympathy, and I rejoice 
in Lhe opportunity of offering a tribute of praise to the extreme 
lucidity of the language in which iL is expressed , but for those 
very reasons I desire to protest against one of his arguments, 
winch seeins to me so faulty as to seriously compromise the 
value of the memoir as a whole lie is endeavouring to show 
that natural selection is incapable of doing much that has been 
accredited to its agency, and uses, p 78, these words in respect 
to mimetic insects — 

II . the useful deception will not take place until the pro¬ 
tected form is nearly approached Thus during the whole 
interval occupied in passing from Lhe normal form of group A to 
near lhe normal form of group D, natural selection will have 
been entirely inoperative . Either buds are deceived by a 
small amount of imitation or they are not If they are, natural 
selection cannot have produced perfect imitation , if they are 
not so deceived, then group A has passed over from its original 
form to something close upon the form of group B without any 
guidance from this principle ” 

I deny this slurp dilemma and assert the existence of many 
intermediate stages Two objects that are somewhat alike will 
be occasionally mislaken for one another when the condiriona 
under which they are viewed are unfavourable to distinction 
The light may be faint, only a glimpse of Lhem may have heen 
obtained, the surroundings may confuse their outlines While 
these conditions remain unchanged, the frequency of mistake 
serves as a delicate measure of even the faintest similarity 
Prof McKeen Cattell measured in I his way the relative resem¬ 
blances (in other words the want of distinction) between various 
printed letters of Lhe alphabet He placed them on a screen 
behind a drop slide that had a horizontal slit, giving a uniformly 
hnef glimpse of the letters while the slide was falling He 
found, as might have been expected, that “1” was often mis¬ 
taken for “ 1/’ “ k ” for 11 h,” and so on, each couplet with its 
own special degree of Jrequency, which gave a numerical 
measure of lhe relative resemblances of Lhe Ielters Many other 
lelters that seem ordinarily very unlike were occasionally mis¬ 
taken for one another, each in a definite percentage of cases 
So it must be with insects If one of lhe edible group A has 
individual peculiarities within the limiis of variation, lhat give 
it a resemblance, however slight, ro one of the noxious group 
B, it will occasionally be mistaken by a bird ior a II and 
allowed to live unharmed. The similarity may be due to a 
characteristic aituude, to a blotch of colour, to n preference for 
resting on a part of the foliage to which Us own form bears 
some likeness, or to other causes In any case, it may well 
prove to be the salvation of i, 2 or more per cent or those 
lhat would otherwise have been seen and eaten If so, Lhe 
thin edge of raiural selection will have found an entrance, and 
its well understood effects must follow. hnu^tis Gaiton 
H otel Europe, Rome. 


Tbe Principle of Least Action 

Mr Heavistde has done good servi<-e m calling atten¬ 
tion to the misuse of this principle ; and certain theories of 
electromagnetism, which have been recently proposed, afford 
a striking illustration of the value of his remarks and the 
limits within which the legitimate application of the prin¬ 
ciple is confined 

In many branches of physics, the equations of motion and 
the boundary conditions of the tlynamual system under 
consideration cannot be obtained without making some 
hypothesis, which may or may not bt true One method of 
testing the truth of the hypothesis is by appeal to experi¬ 
ment, but the legitimate use of the P of L A. frequently 
supplies another For the original hypothesis, when w 
lessed in terms of mathematical symbols, leads to an 
nergy function, from which the equations of motion and 
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the boundary conditions can be obtained by the aid of the 
P. of L A- ; and if the application of this principle leads to 
results which are dynamically unsound or impossible, the 
original hypothesis is vitiated even though the formuls to 
which it leads should be found to agree with experiment 
To endeavour to explain some new phenomenon by intro¬ 
ducing a hypothetical term into the energy function, and to 
deduce the equations of motion and the boundary conditions 
by means of the P, of L A , is perfectly legitimate as a 
tentative process; but the results thereby obtained require 
careful examination in order to ascertain whether or not 
they violate any of the fundamental principles of dynamics. 

In some theories on the action of magnetism on light, the 
hypothetical term introduced into the energy function gives 
rise to certain additional terms in the equations, by means 
of which the motion and forces are specified, which make 
some of the forces discontinuous at the surface of separation 
of two different media Iheones of this kind consequently 
violate Newton's third law of motion, and can at best be 
only regarded as stop-gaps until some better theory has been 
discovered On the other hand, the introduction of hypo¬ 
thetical terms into the equations which determine the forces, 
or some of them, may lead to an energy function which fails 
to reproduce the original expressions for the fortes when 
the P. of L A is applied , and in cases of this kind the 
principle affords a valuable test of the correctness of ihr 
previous work The principle, like a great many other 
mathematical theorems, has its uses, but to convert it into 
a “ graven image ” is to court disaster A D Basset 

Fledborough Hall, Holyport, Berks, January 30 


The Horny Membrane of Neohella porcellana 

Two years ago, Miss Edith Pratt published 111 vnl v of 
Willey’s " Zoological Results ” a paper on the anatomy 
of Neoheha porcellana In this paper attention was directed 
to a horny membrane lining the hollow tube which forms 
the axis of the colony, and the suggestion was made (hat 
this horny membrane is secreted by the Ncohelia itself The 
-single specimen which Miss Pratt had to investigate was, 
unfortunately, a small one, and in the criticisms which 
appeared Borne doubts were expressed as to whether this 
horny membrane was not secreted by some tubirolous worm 
which formerly inhabited the hollow tube of ihp tor.'ilium, 
and not by the Neohelia itself I have recently had ihe 
Opportunity of examining specimens of two sprues of the 
closely related genus Amphihclia, one (A oculata) from a 
depth of 240 fathoms off the coast of Florida, the other 
{A ramea ) obtained by H M S Porcupine in the Faeroe 
Channel, 363 fathoms In both of them there is a horny 
membrane similar in character and position to that described 
for Ncohelia Now it is difficult to believe that a worm 
forming the same kind of tube, with the same habit ol 
mysteriously disappearing when the corah ore preserved, 
occurs in such widely separated districts as Florida, deep 
water, New Britain, shallow water, and the Faeroe Channel, 
deep water. The only reasonable conclusion is that these 
madrepores do actually secrete this horny membrane them¬ 
selves. Sydney J Hickson 

Owens College, Manchester, February 2 


Genius and the Struggle for Existence 

Mr. Bulman, in Nature of January 22, urges that what 
is good for the individual or race will survive unaided. But 
surely this is conlrary to well-known facts Man, with the 
increase of specialisation, which (whether it be an unmixed 
good or no) we find associated with his advance to a greater 
mastery over the rest of Nature, has become, so to speak, 
a polymorphic species, like the ants, bees or termites , and 
while in all species we find more or less mutual aid, in 
polymorphic species it is especially obvious that it is not the 
isolated individual types, but the total combination that 
natural selection regards, since the isolated types may be 
quite incapable of reproducing their kind and performing 
their special duties unaided 

In all such cases, the " survival " of the individual types, 
NO. 1 737, VOL. 67] 


and of the community as a whole, depends, not on the com¬ 
petence of individuals to survive unaided, but on the re¬ 
cognition, instinctive or conscious, of each other's value, 
and the resulting mutual aid, given either under instinct 
or in conscious exchange Now, as I understand, Sir O. 
Lodge has simply pleaded that steps be taken which, while 
(pace Mr Bulman) not interfering one whit with the educa¬ 
tion of the 9999, shall lead to the recognition of the one 
exceptional genius, with a view to mutual aid, t e so that 
he may be set free to do the work of pioneer and leader, 
which he alone cun do ; and early, because arr longa, vita 
brevis 

We know that genius can be reared in night-schools, and 
about Palissy the potter; but ought we to count on our 
potter burning his furniture for our good, if we, with plenty 
of ordinary fuel, deny it him? 

In the essay to which he refers in his letter in Nature 
of January 29, Dr Wallace attaches less importance to the 
rearing of a few men of exceptional qualities than to the 
weeding out of the worst and raising the average, but 
surely, without giving undue and exclusive credit for 
advance to the pioneers and prophets, we may take it that 
men like Darwin and Wallace himself, to mention only one 
type, will, under natural selection, render the later more 
conscious steps of man's evolution easier 

Dr. Wallace, in the letter referred to, speaks of the 

" fittest ” not surviving under existing civilisation, mean¬ 
ing that many of the specialised types, which form important 
elements in our polymorphic communities, are not fittest to 
survive, and continue to reproduce their kind in more 
pumitive or more idbal communities But this, of course, 
accords well with the principle of the " fiurvival " of those 
types “ fittest " to the actual environment. (Survival, of 

course, does not postulate direct reproduction any more 
than it postulates long life, the “worker" bees “ sur 

vive.") Further, Dr Wallace’s hopeful attitude shows 

that he really trusts “ natural selection " to steer the best 
races of man to a point whence their further, more self- 
consLious, progress (still, as alwa> 9 , under natural selec¬ 
tion) will be more and more in ai cord with Nature's will, 
and so less wasteful and pain-fraught 

Man is a self-iunscinu* part of Nature, with Ihe power to 
“ look before and after", and doubtless the races of man, 
which will rise highest under natural selection, will not let 
(heir faculty of taking counsel from natural and human 
history rest idle , but, just as Dr Wallace himself showed 
years ago that " sexual selection," in the sense of choice of 
mates, had no power at all against " natural selection " 
(such selection being, I would say, of a faculty or instinct de¬ 
veloped by natural selection, and from time to time modified 
by natural selection to suit changes in the environment), 
so this conscious " human selection ” is but a faculty of 
man that is being developed (indirectly, perhaps) by natural 
selection, and can have no power at all to thwart “ natural 
selection," though its wise use may save our race muih oT 
the pain that results from fruitlessly “ kicking against the 
pricks ” GW Butler 

February 3. 


It is, of course, trup that genius has no survival-value in 
the struggle for existence between individuals or against 
physical conditions Hut the case is very different when 
we come to the struggle between groups—tribes, village 
communities or nations A tribe which produces a fine 
bard has far more fighting power than n tribe which has 
no singer The possession of a noble literature makes 
England far more formidable than she otherwise would be 
And fronj ihe days of flint instruments until now, the in¬ 
ventor has been the salvation of his people 

F. W. Headley 


Remarkable Meteorological Phenomena in Auatralia 

ON Wednesday, November 13, 1902, we experienced here in 
Australia some most extraordinary meteorological phenomena. 
For the previous five or six days, exceedingly hot, dry weather 
had prevailed, owing to winds blowing from the Australian 
interior, where a huge anticyclone was resting, In a coastward 
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direction, the winds taking In Queensland and New South 
Wales a westerly, and in Victoria a northerly, direction The 
hot weather culminated in terrific dust-storms in Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and during 
these storms 11 fireballs 11 were seen hovering in the air. On 
the sea, 11 red rain" was experienced by several passing vessels. 
The following is an abstract of what happened ■ — 

Melbourne, Wednesday, November 13 Weather pheno¬ 
menal, great heat, dust-storms, in all parts of Victoria 
At Boort, great fireballs fell in the street, throwing up 
sparks as they exploded The whole air appeared to be on 
fire , intervals or complete darkness , lanterns had to be used 
in daytime, and fowls went to roost 

At Longdalc, a house set on fire by a fireball 
Balls of fire burst on (he poppet heads of the New Baram- 
bogie mine, Chiltern, Victoria, putting Lhe timbering of the 
shaft on fire, Almost every meteorological station in Victoria 
sent in similar reports—fireballs, darkness in daytime, and 
people stumbling about with lantern 0 
Sydney On November 14, Mr Bruggman, of Parramatta, 
was paralysed bjy a fireball bursting over his head 

Harden, Wednetday, November 13 During a storm 
yesterday at Murrumburrah, a huge “ fireball” hovered over the 
houses lor a consideiable time and then disappeared. 

II I. Jknskn 

Caboollure, Queensland, January 1 


THE FUNERAL OF SIR GEORGE STOKES 

HE funeral of Sir George Stokes at Cambridge on 
Thursday last was an impressive ceremony in which 
distinguished representatives of many branches of 
learning Look part The University church was crowded 
in every part, and the assembly constituted a living 
witness to the esteem in which the memory of Sir 
George Stokes is held in the intellectual world 

The coffin containing the late Master's body was 
first earned round the court of Pembroke College, in 
accordance with an ancient custom reserved for Masters, 
the procession being formed of the choir and officiating 
clergy, the fellows of the College, former fellows, 
masters of arts, bachelors of arts and undergraduates 
At the gate of the College, the relatives in carnages 
took their place in the procession immediately after the 
fellows. All the other members of the College followed 
the carriages in their order to Great St Mary’s Church 
Jn the meantime, another procession was being arranged 
in the Senate House, comprising the Vice-Chancellor, the 
heads of houses, doctors, University officers, professors* 
and members of the council of the Senate, together with 
the representatives of learned societies This procession 
included — 


A New South Wales Meteorite 
ON reading the account of (he fall of the Crumhn 
meteontc given by several correspondents in your issue of 
October 9, 1902, I was struck with the parallelism between 
thu occurrence and the Dll of the Mount Browne stone 
in Lhis Stale on luly 17 of this year Mount Browne is situated 
near the township of Milpannka, in the extreme north-west 
corner of New South Wales About 9,30 a m on that datt, a 
loud explosion was heard In the direction of the sound, a hut 
is said to have caught fire, ibis being immediately followed by a 
whizzing sound and the raising of a cloud of dust at some dis¬ 
tance The sione was picked up within five minutes, while still 
warm. It may now be seen at the Mining and Geological 
Museum, Sydney. Its present weight is aliout 25 lb , but a 
small piece has been broken off one end The fraotured surface 
is exceptionally light in colour, the stone being largely non 
metallic. 

An account or the phenomena attending the fall has been 
given by Mr H C Russell in a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society of New South Wales. Gkorge W C \hd 
Sydney, December 2J, 1902 


The Holy Shroud of Turin 
I am sorry to find, from an interesting paper by the Rev Father 
Thurston on the Holy Shroud in the current number of The 
Afon/k, that I have mistranslated the passage from Chifllet’s 
" De Linteia Sepulchralibus, i!)lc ” p 198, in which he refers to 
the spirituous tincture oT cinnamon and cloves being used for 
giving the conrct colour in making a copy on linen of the 
Began con shroud for King Philip II of Spain, and not for 
depicting the King himself Not having Chilllel’s book at hand 
when writing, I overlooked the reference to the Besan^on 
shroud, buL the mistake does not affect the argument regarding 
the use of buch LincLures by painters in Lhe Middle Ages 

J Waikhhousb 

A Simple Sensitive Flame 

A useful sensitive flame may be obtained from a Bunsen 
burner with the usual gas supply by completely excluding 
the air and lowering the gas pressure unLil the flame becomes 
lop-sided but quiet. Its range of sensibility extends for 
singing Over the three octaves of the bass and treble 
clefs, for whistling over the middle octave of these three. 
The recovery is prompt enough to allow of a response to 
each note of a slow staccato passage, The type of burner 
found best is one with a brass tube three-eighLhs of an inch 
bore, with one side hole for air which is quite dosed by a 
half-turn of its tightly-fitting slocve. E. H. Barton 
University College, Nottingham, January. 
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The Vice Chancellor (Dr F H Chase), with the regislrary 
(Mr. J. W Clark), in front of whom walked the Esquire Bedells ; 
Lord Bra)brook. Lend Kelvin, Sir Richard Jebb, M P , the 
Mastcis of Trinity, Clare, PUcrhouse, Trinity Hall, St 
Catherine’ 1 ;, Jesus, Christ's, St John’s, Emmanuel, Downing, 
Magdalen, and Selwyn, Profs Allbult, Mason, Swete, Clark, 
Macalisler, Bevan, Ward, Hughes, Lewis, Lweing, Ridgeway^ 
Barnes, Marshall, Newton, Westlake, Mayor, Ewing, Skeat, 
Stanton, Ward and Reid , the Public Orator (Dr Sandys), Dr 
Routh, Dr (luillemard, Dr Ilarmer, Dr W G. Lax, Dr D. 
Macalister, l)r. Haddon, Dr Janie;, Dr Dalton, I)r. |acksnn r 
Dr. Baker, Dr Langley, Dr McTaggart, Rev Dr Cunningham, 
Archdeacon Emery, iheKtv JOE Murray, Rev II J Sharpe, 
Messrs. Beiry, II Dai win Headley, Wright, Mollison, Scott* 
Shipley, Grey, Duinford, Wyatt, Magmisson, and many others. 

The representatives of learned societies and other 
bodies were as follow — 

The Royal Society—Lord Kelvin (past president), Mr. 
A. B Kempe (vice president (and treasurer). Dr W. T. 
Blanford (vice-president), Prof J. VV. Judd (vice-president). 
Prof G. Carey I 1 oater (vice president), Prof R B Clifton, Sir 
Michael Foster (secretary), Dr J Larmor (secretary), Dr. T E. 
Thorpe (foreign secretary), Sir Arthur Rucker and Prof. A- 
Schuster (fellows), Mr R W F Harrison (assistant secretary), 
together with Profs Liveing, J J Thomson, G H Darwin, 

J Dewar, A. R Forsyth, Sir Robert Ball and Dr Glaze- 
brook. The president 0/ the Royal SocteLy wa^ absent by 
medical advice 

Victoria. University—Prof Horace Lamb. 

Owens College—Prof. Osborne Reynolds and Prof A. 
Schuster 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society—Prof 
Osborne Reynolds. 

London Mathematical Society—Prof. Horace Lamb (presi 
dent), Prof A E II Love and Prof W Burnside (secre¬ 
taries), Dr. J Larmor (treasurer) 

University of Oxford —Profs Turner and Clifton 
University of London—Sir A Rllckei (principal), Prof. 
Tilden (Dean), Sir William Karnsay 

British Association and Royal Institution —Prof Dewar. 
National Physical Laboratory—Dr R T Glazebrook 
Solar Physics Committee and Observatory—Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Prof George Darwin 

Institution of Electrical Engineers—Prof W G. Adams. 
Victoria Institute—Prof Hull and Mr Martin Rouse 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Mr. T D. Atkinson 
Chemical Society—Piof W A. Til den (treasurer). 

Cambridge Philosophical Society—Dr. H F. Baker (presi¬ 
dent), Prof. A Macalister (pait president), Mr. H F. 
Newall (treasurer), Mr A E. Shipley, Mr. S. Skinner and 
Mr H M Macdonald (secretaries), Prof Liveing, Prof J J. 
Thomson and Dr Hobson (members of the council). 

Royal Astronomical Societ)—Dr J. W, L. Glaisher (president). 
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Royal College of Science—Prof W A Tilden, 
Meteorological Council—Admiral Sir W Wharton. 

Christian Evidence Society—The Rev C. Lloyd Engstrome 
Corporation of Cambridge—The Mayor (Councillor P II 
Young), the Ex-Mayor (Aid G. Ketl) 

After the service, the procession left the church in the 
following order '—The officiating clergy, the body, Lhe 
fellows of the college, the relatives, honorary 
fellows and former fellows of the College, the 
Vice-Chancellor and other representatives of 
the University, together with representatives 
of learned societies, members of the Senate, 
bachelors of arts, scholars, other members of 
the College, and all those desiring to attend 
the service at the Mill Road Cemetery, where 
the interment took place 


more, and generally study very little ; the traveller passes 
over half the world without any serious preparation 
beforehand, and, when he returns home, he considers it 
to be his duty to enlighten the reading public with a 
thick book containing observations and discoveries about 
matters which hundreds of other travellers have described 
much better before him. Fortunately, however, there 


EXPLORATIONS IN ICELAND 1 

TOURING the nineteenth century, and up to 
^ the present time, a considerable number 
of books and magazine articles were published 
in England and America giving an account of 
travels in Iceland. The greater part of these 
writings contain merely personal details, 
interesting only to the narrator himself and 
his nearest relations, some remind us 
pleasantly of Mark Twain's “ Innocents 
Abroad"; others are well written and possess 
some literary value, though these also are 
very liable to contain errors. 

Some of these travels have a quasi-scientific tendency, 
but do not contain anything new, and very few 
contain anything of real scientific importance We 
may, perhaps, say that the oldest books describing 




Fig i —The Funnel or Craier of Geysir (From Bmker's “Acrow Iceland ’) 


travels in Iceland are also the best, and that the books 
of Hooker (1809), Mackenzie (iflio) and Henderson 
{1814-15) are f ar superior to nearly all later works, At 
that period, the traveller had time to study the literature 
and the people, and to investigate for himself the 
language of the country and the history and customs of 
the inhabitants. At the present day, people travel much 

* 1 ‘‘ A ^°* 1 Iceland " By w Bulker, FUGS With nn Appendix by 
A W Hill, M A, on lhe F 1 lan is Co Heeled. Pp ah + 936. (London 
Edward Arnold, 190a.) Pi ice iax 6rf 


Fig 2 — Immense Erratics (From Duiker's 11 Across I (.eland 1 ) 

are some honourable exceptions, and we are always 
delighted to welcome a book that really contains any¬ 
thing new Mr W. Bisiker's book belongs to this class 
The author made it his object to explore and map 
out the district of Kjalvegur in Central Ice¬ 
land, one of the most beautiful parts of the 
interior, which had never been surveyed in 
detail, and Mr. Bisiker's admirable map of 
the district is, therefore, of permanent geo¬ 
graphical importance. The book also contains 
numerous photographs, which give a very good 
idea of the various geological and physico- 
geographical characteristics, and there are 
some good illustrations of the mode of tra¬ 
velling in Iceland. In addition, Mr Hill has 
given some interesting notices of the distri¬ 
bution of plants in Kjalvegur, with a list of the 
plants which were found, among which is 
Ophio^lossum vulgatum , which had not pre¬ 
viously been found in Iceland. 

Th Thoroddsen. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 

T T was announced on Saturday last that Lhe 
^ King had been pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the means of loco¬ 
motion and transport in London. The Com¬ 
mission is also asked to report upon the following 
points — 

{a) Aa to the measures which Lhey deem most effectual for 
the improvement of the same by the development and inter- 
connection of railways and tramways on or below the surface, 
by increasing the facilities for other forms of mechanical loco- 
mouon, by better provision for the organisation and regulation 
of vehicular and pedestrian traffic, or otherwise ; 

(A) As to the desirability of establishing some authority or 
tribunal to which all schemes of railway or tramway construction 
of a local character should be referred, and the powere which it 
would be advisable to confer upon such a body, 
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The following are Lhe Royal CommlBiioncrs — 

Sir David Miller Barbour, K,C S I., KC M.G , chairman , 
the Earl Cawdor, the Viscount Cobham, the Lord Ribblesdale, 
lhe Right Hon. Sir J C Dimsdale, Bart , K.C V.O , Sir J I 1 . 
Dickson-Poynder, Bart , Sir R T Reid, GCMG.KC, Sir 
Francis J S llopwood, KCB, Permanent Secretary to Lhe 
Board of Trade, Sir J Wolfe Barry, K C B., F R S , Sir G. C 
Trout Bartley, K C B., Mr Charles S Murdoch, C B , Mr 
Felix Schuster and Mr George Gibb, Mr Lynden Livingston 
Macassey will act as secretary. 

It will be seen that the reference to the Commission is 
very wide, and the Commissioners will have before them 
a task of no small difficulty and complexity. There can 
be little question but that the time was ripe for the 
appointment cf a Commission, and it is to be hoped that 
the intricacy of the problem will not unduly delay lhe 
presentation of the final report, which, judging from lhe 
names of the Commissioners, may be confidently relied 
upon to ft^ttsh valuable suggestions for evolving order 
out of thff^esent chaos. 

London is said to have lagged fai behind the large 
towns in other countries in its development nf facilities 
for transport and locomotion. Whether this is due to our 
natural inertia in the application of the latest engineering 
developments or to the much greater difficulty of the 
problem in London, it is a fault which results in some 
advantages. Now that we are awake to the necessity of 
speedy and thorough reform, we are able to look round at 
what has been done elsewhere and select ihe methods which 
seem most suited to our special requirements In this 
respect, the Royal Commissioners will have an abundance 
of material from which to choose On the one hand they 
will have to consider the various methods of constructing 
tramways and railways, and on the other the means for 
relieving the congestion of the ordinary horse and motor 
traffic Although it is probably recognised by all that elec¬ 
tric traction has proved itself to be far the most suitable 
for urban and suburban tramways and railways, people 
are by no means in such close agreement as to the best 
methods of construction The success and popularity of the 
Central London Railway have led many to suppose that the 
solution of London's traffic problem lies in the indefinite 
multiplication of “tubes.” The experiences of the past 
Parliamentary session have, however, clearly shown that 
we cannot look forward to any such simple solution to be 
provided by private enterprise alone, and Lhe fiasco which 
then occurred has emphasised the desirability of holding 
an authoritative inquiry to suggest some definite line of 
development even if only in reference to this point. The 
deep-level railway, however, possesses many obvious draw¬ 
backs, such, for example, as its lack of ventilation and its 
unsuitability for coping with short-distance traffic Some 
of these might be avoided by the adoption of the shallow¬ 
subway railway or tramway, so strongly advocated by 
the London County Council, and this, at any rale in some* 
localities, would go far towards satisfying the needs of the 
public. In addition to these, there is the overhead railway 
to be considered, and also the possibility of developing 
and extending the use of surface tramways 

The Royal Commission will have to consider, not only 
the relative merits of these different types of railways, but 
also the very important question of intercommunication 
It is in this respect that progress by undirected private 
enterprise is least satisfactory, for it may be said that the 
most essential point is the provision of a number of inde¬ 
pendent units, each satisfying the wants of the district it 
particularly supplies, but yet forming a part of a definite 
and connected whole. Such vexed questions aswhaUtype 
of junction is best, which is the best method of charging, 
and many others of minor importance, all have to be 
considered in relation to this point. The appointment 
of a central authority with power to deal with questions 
such as these as they arise in the future, as is suggested 
>n the second paragraph of the reference, cannot fail to 
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have a beneficial influence on the orderly and systematic 
development of traction faciliLies in London The problem 
is, of course, considerably complicated by the existence 
of several railways already, with which any new scheme 
will have to fit in ; but if this makes it impossible to carry 
out an ideal arrangement, as could be done if we were 
starting with a clean slate, it need not prevent the Com¬ 
missioners from framing a satisfactory scheme 

The Commissioners are asked to report on the means 
oT locomotion generally, and the railway and tramway 
question is only a small part of the traffic problem 
Even with the diversion of as much traffic as possible to 
suitable railways, the London streets would still be con¬ 
gested Let us hope that some means will be found for 
so regulating the horse traffic that it will become possible 
lo make the most of the great advantages which are 
afforded by mechanical traction- whether by the private 
or public mntor-car—and by the bicycle The bicycle has 
already become, and motor-cars are rapidly becoming, a 
necessily, but the state of the London streets at present 
does not allow the capabilities of either to be used to the 
best advantage, and to this may be largely ascribed a 
pa\t of our backwardness in ihe development of the 
engineering and technical side of the subject. Whether 
or not it may be found feasible to reserve certain roads or 
parts of roads for motor traffic, as suggested by the Prime 
Minister a short time ago, must remain at present an 
open question Provision of some sort will have to be 

made, either in this way or by altering the methods of 
regulating traffic, to enable the mechanically propelled 
vehicle to properly perform its share in expediting 
London transport 

The whole question of London traffic is bound up 
with many side issues of the utmost importance to the 
community Of these may be mentioned the housing 
question, the solution of which is certainly only to be 
obtained concurrently with the solution of the transport 
question The breaking up of the streets for gas, water, 
electric light, telegraph, telephone and the many other 
public services also bears very directly on the locomotion 
question , it is, indeed, one of the County Council's chief 
recommendations for their shallow-subway tramways 
that they will afford also a means of getting over this 
difficulty The decentralisation of factories and work¬ 
shops also depends largely on facilities of transport and 
locomotion These and many other kindred problems 
will doubtless receive the consideration of the Com¬ 
missioners Lastly, the very important questions of cost 
and finance will have to be dealt with, since these form 
the touchstone by which the merits of any scheme will 
have to be finally tested 

Although we have only been able to touch on a few of 
the subjects with which the Commissioners will have to 
deal, enough has been said to show that they have before 
them no light task, and no one will feel surprised if it 
occupies them for a long period The extreme urgency 
of tne question makes it desirable that their report 
shall be forthcoming with the least possible delay, and 
still more that, when it has been presented, it should be 
immediately given practical application by the necessary 
legislation There is no fear that on the scientific side of 
the subject any difficulties need be anticipated. It may 
be safely said that our engineers are capable of coping 
with the practical difficulties of any scheme that may be 
recommended The difficulty lies, not in providing con¬ 
venient means of transit—these, and many of them, are 
ready to hand—but in providing the facilities for their 
utilisation Short of establishing a service of atrial cars, 
there is probably nothing in the way of “means of 
locomotion and transport" which modern engineering 
cannot provide, and this being the case, it is to be hoped 
that we may look forward to London bein^ in a few years 
the first, instead of the last, of the large cities in its transit 
facilities. Maurice Soiomon. 
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RECENT EARTHQUAKES . 

N connection tvith the announcement made in our 
notes columns (p. 349) of a remarkable dis¬ 
turbance in the Pacific on January 13 and of an 
earthquake in Jamaica on February 5, the following 
abstract of recent earthquakes recorded at Shide, Isle 
of Wight, which Prof. Milne has made at our re¬ 
quest, is of interest -— 

The most remarkable disturbance recorded at the 
Isle of Wight station during the month of January 
was one which commenced at ih 59m. a m. on January 
14 Maxima occurred at ih 36m and 2h 39m. At 
3h, 34m these are apparently repeated, indicating an 
origin 137 0 distant, and therefore possibly to the 
east of Tahiti—the scene of the recent disasters 
occasioned by hurricanes and sea-waves. Similar re¬ 
cords were obtained at Kew, Bidston, Edinburgh, and 
probably at all stations furnished with instruments 
capable of recording the unfelt movements of large 
earthquakes. 

Since the commencement of February, the earth¬ 
quakes noted at Shide in the Isle of Wight have been 
as follows :— 


Date 

Commencement 

Maximum 

Duration 

Amplitude 

Feb 1 

h m. 

h m 

h m 

nun 

10 1 6 

IO 18 9 

I S 

6 

>» 4 

6 51 8 

6 54 9 

— IO 

O 75 

» 5 

19 4 S 

19 46 2 

2 30 

2 to 0 75 

11 6 

8 5 S 

8 14 7 

— Jo 

I ’O 


The first is a large disturbance which had its origin 
at some place about 4500 Jems, distant, possibly in 
Turkestan. The third disturbance—which as recorded 
at Shide is small—may refer to the West Indies. 

J. Miln'e. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F R.S 

E regret to sec the announcement that Mr James 
Glaisher died on Saturday last, February 7 
Born April 7, 1809, he had nearly attained the great 
age of ninety-four years, the major portion of which 
was devoted to unceasing work of a varied nature, 
mainly, however, directed to practical meteorology. 

At the age of twenty he was appointed ns assistant 
on the principal trmngulation of the Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey of Ireland, and from 1833-1836 Mas an assistant 
at Cambridge University, whence he proceeded in 
the latter year to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
and having been, in 1840, promoted to the position 
of superintendent of the magnetical and meteor¬ 
ological department, he remained there until his re¬ 
tirement from official life in 1874 

His contributions on subjects bearing on meteor¬ 
ology and astronomy were too numerous to allow of 
our giving more than a passing notice His hygro- 
metrical tables, published in 1847, which have 
reached their eighth edition, are still the standard 
work on the subject for the British Islands, and 
” Travels in the Air " (1871 and 1880), 11 Diurnal 
Range Tables ” (1867), ” Mean Temperature of 

Every Day for Greenwich, 1814-1873,” " Report on 
the Meteorology of India ” and ” Meteorology of 
Palestine ” are among his chief writings. 

From 1862-1866 he made twenty-nine balloon as¬ 
cents in the interests of meteorological science, and 
the results were given in reports to the British 
Association at their annual meetings of those years. 
The ascent on September 5, 1862, is particularly 
memorable from the fact that he and the late Mr. 
Coxwell attained the highest distance from the earth 
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(37.000 feet) ever reached, and formed the subject of a 
most thrilling experience, which nearly had a tragic 
termination for both of the intrepid aerial explorers. 

As the pioneer of systematic organisation of 
meteorological observations, the results of his en¬ 
deavours may be seen in his weekly, quarterly and 
annual reports on the “ Meteorology of England,” 
contained in the periodical returns of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages for 
England and Wales during the long period of sixty- 
one years (1841-1902) He was a juror in the class 
of scientific and philosophical instruments at the 
exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and, apart from his 
scientific work, was actively engaged in other useful 
spheres of labour 

He was a fellow of several of the learned 
societies. For upwards of half a century he was on 
the roll of membership of the Royal Society, to which 
he was elected on June 7, 1849, and from time to 
time he contributed papers to the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, In 1850 he was one of the founders of the 
British Meteorological Society—now the Royal 
Meteorological Society—and for many years took a 
leading part in the conduct of its affairs, being its 
original secretary, “ who nursed it through its in¬ 
fancy and youth, and left it to other hands only 
when it was old enough and strong enough to walk 
alone ” (president’s address 3 n the jubilee year). He 
was also a past-president of the Royal Meteor¬ 
ological Society, the Royal Microscopical Society, 
the Royal Photographic Society and the Aero¬ 
nautical Society of Great Britain, a fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and for many years 
was on the executive committee of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, of which he was for twelve years the 
chairman. He had also been honoured with the 
honorary fellowship of several foreign scientific bodies. 


NOTES. 

We are fortunate in being able to publish the appreciative 
notice of the late Sir George Stokes's suentific work, con¬ 
tributed by Lord Kelvin to another part of the present issue. 
So long ago as 1875 (vol xu ) Sir George Stokes was one oF 
our Science Worthies, and ihc account of his career then 
given is now supplemented by the record of his life's work 
and estimate of its influence on scientific progress, which 
Lord Kelvin has sent us The funeral at Cambridge on 
Thursday last was a striking ceremony, in which men of 
distinguished eminence in many branches of knowledge took 
part, as will be seen from the list given on pp. 345, 346. 
of some of the people present, It is but raiely that such an 
assembly is drawn together, and the presence of so many men 
of light and leading showed the high regard in which Stokes 
was held, and testified to a widespread desire to do honour to 
his memory It is inexplicable that no attempt was made 
to find a place for the body in Westminster Abbey. Great 
by his works and personality, Stokes was a man whose 
memory the nation should delight to cherish, and if such men 
as he are not buried at Westminster, it is difficult to under 
stand who should find a place there. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 5 ociety has 
this year been awarded to Prof, Hermann Struve, of Kbnigs- 
berg, for his work on the satellites of Saturn. The medal 
will be presented at the annual general meeting to be held 
to-morrow, February 13. The Councillor of the German 
Legation will attend the meeting and receive the medal for 
Prof. Struve, who Is unable to be present. 
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A Central News message from New York reports that 
earthquake shocks were felt on Sunday evening- in Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri. 

A despatch from Kingston, through Reuter’s Agency, 
states that an earthquake with loud subterranean rum¬ 
blings occurred in Western Jamaica during the evening of 
February 5. 

According to news from San Francisco, a hurri¬ 
cane and great wave struck (he Society or Tahitian 
Islands and the Tuamotu Archipelago, 500 miles further 
east, on January 13. The hurricane lasted for several days, 
but it was most severe between January 14 and 16 Eighty 
islands are said to have been overwhelmed and ioon natives 
killed Native refugees at Tahiti state that the sky began 
D assume a peculiar aspect on January m, and that the in¬ 
habitants were all greatly alarmed The air was very 
oppressive, and the wind began blowing fiercely from the 
south-east. Hour by hour it increased in violence, and 
every wave was higher than its predecessor. The natives on 
several of the adjacent islands succeeded in making their 
way to Hikuera, which has the greatest elevation of all the 
islands in the group. A wall of water, said to have been 
at least forty feet in height, rose and rushed hundreds of 
miles wide through the islands For ten hours Ihis state 
of affairs prevailed The storm extended to Raiatca in the 
Leeward Isles, where much damage was dune, but no fatali¬ 
ties occurred In connection with this disturbance, thr 
earthquake records described by I’rof Milne on p 3^8 arc 
of interest. 

The Daily Mail announces that excellent telephonic com¬ 
munication was established on February 3 between the cen¬ 
tral State office in Copenhagen and Frankfort and Mayencc 
in Germany, a distance of about four hundred miles The 
Dutch Vice-Consul at Kallundborg, North-West Seeland, 
also spoke to Frankfort, every word being distinctly audible 

Dr A S. Ghunbaum has incepted the post of director of 
cancer research at the invitation of the committee appointed 
to administer the hind initiated for that purpose by a gift 
of io.oooT from Mr Sutton Timinis, of Liverpool The 
work will be carried on at the University College, Liverpool, 
and the Royal Infirmary 

We learn from the Athenaeum that the King of Sweden 
and Norway has instituted a gold medal in honour of the 
Lentenary, last autumn, of the famous mathematician Niels 
Abel. The medal, which will be given by the Academy of 
Science in Christiania every fifth year, will be awarded 
for eminent work in pure mathematics, without regard to 
nationality 

Mr H. Bai .FOUR, the curator 01 the PiLt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, hai tieen elected president of the Anthropological 
Institute for the year 1903. The council has selected for 
election as honorary fellows of the Institute, Mr A. W. Howitt, 
of Melbourne, for distinguished services to the eLhnology of 
Australia; Dr F, von Luschan, for numerous contributions to 
ethnology; and Dr. Salomon Remach, for his researches into 
the early history of civilisation in the Mediterranean and 
western Europe. 

Remarkable results in the way of swift locomotion are 
suid by the Westminster Gazette to have been obtained with 
the new Midland Railway compound engines, which for a 
distance of fifteen miles between Leeds and Carlisle attained 
4 speed of more than eighty-two miles an hour, with a load of 
ibout 350 ton*. The total weight of engine and tender is 
Mghty-five tons, but the weight in working order is 112 
ions. These engines are working express passenger trains 
between Leeds and Carlisle. 
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To encourage investigations into the increase of fertility 
in soils by the action of bacteria and other micro-organisms, 
under the influence of mineral manures, with special refer¬ 
ence to manuring with basic slag, the Berlin Association of 
Thomas’s Phosphate Works has instituted a competition, 
with prizes amounting to a total of 1950I Scientific essays 
and experiment conducted by practical farmers will be 
admissible in the competition. The competition is to be 
open lo all, without regard to nationality Competitors are 
requested to send in their essays, written in German, to the 
address of the association, Berlin, S W , Hafenplalz 4, not 
later than February i, 190G 

The Berlin correspondent of the Time* states that Dr 
Sven Hedin delivered a lecture on February 7 to the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Berlin upon his recent journeys m 
Centra] Asia and T ibet. Thd Imperial Chancellor, Count 
von Bulow, who had intended to be present, was at the last 
moment prevented from attending The Imperial Secretary 
of Slate for Foreign Affairs, Baron von Richthofen, appeared 
on behnlf of the German Foreign Office At the conclusion 
of the* lerture. Prof Hillman announced that the German 
Emperor had conferred on Dr Hedin the second class with 
the star of the Prussian Order of the Crown Dr, Sven 
Hedin was elected an honorary member of the Berlin Geo- 
giaphical Society, and was presented with the golden 
“ Nat htigal ” medal, which was Founded in memory of a 
wfll-known Central African explorer 

T nr United States Commercial Agent at Vladivnmork 
states in a recent report that a German engineer has found 
new naphtha ground on the eastern part of Sakhalin Island, 
and also a large lake filled with dry naphtha This, he 
says, would be excellent material for preparing asphalt 
This engineer thinks the prospects for naphtha promise 
to be richer than those of Baku 

The Scientific American gives an account of some experi¬ 
ments in wireless telegraphy which were recently carried 
out with a moving train, and proved veiy successful 
Several difficulties peculiar to the case presented themselves, 
a vertical collecting wire could not be used, and horizontal 
wires inside the cars had to be substituted It was also 
found that the receiving relay could not be used at its 
maximum sensitiveness on account of the vibration of the 
train In spile of these and other minor drawbacks, it was 
found possible to keep the train 111 touch with the station 
for from eight to ten miles The experiments were earned 
out by Dr E Rutherford and Dr 11 T Barnes, of McGill 
University, Montreal 

Dr R f . Giazebrook, writing to the Electrician, states 
that the arrangements for carrying out photometric work at 
the National Physical Laboiatory arc now nearly completed. 
The photometric laboratory has been largely equipped by the 
generosity of Messrs Crompton, who have pi rented a poten¬ 
tiometer outfit, the Electrical Power Storage Co , which is 
giving a battery of 150 cells, and Mr Trotter and Sir Wm 
Treece, who have presented other apparatus A 10 1 p pen¬ 
tane standard is being compared wph that of the gas referees 
by Mr Vernon Ilarcourt, and Mr Giazebrook is in corre¬ 
spondent c with the Reichsanstalt as to obtaining standard 
lamps As soon as everything is in working order the 
laboratory will be able to assume the position and responsi¬ 
bility of .1 standard photometric authority, so far as this is 
possible without legislation The establishment of this 
laboratory will be a great boon to electrical engineers, who 
will be able to look lo it for guidance in some of the many- 
vexed questions of photometry The possibility of obtaining 
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a constant candle power incandescent lamp, such as that de¬ 
scribed by Prof Fleming: in his paper on photometry read 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and of having 
it standardised by a competent and recognised authority, 
should act as an inducement to electrical engineers to pav 
more attention to the testing of lamps, and cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect on the electric lighting industries, 

We learn from a short notice in the Scientific American, 
translated from VIllustration, that the dirigible balloon 
constructed for the brothers Lcbaudy by MM Julliot and 
Surcnuf has been experimented on with continuous success, 
The start has been made m every case from a cemented 
trench in front of Lhe shed A number of ascents have been 
made with the guide rope trading on the ground, and finally 
the rope was drawn up, though so arranged that it could 
be instantly thrown to the grolincf and caught by people who 
followed the balloon on foot Even though a fog came on 
so heavily as to cause fear that the balloon would be pulled 
down by the weight of lhe condensation, a. safe return to the 
starting point was made, and M Juchmes then took iharge 
of the balloon and caused it to describe a figure of eight 
with great dexterity MM Julliot and Surcouf propose to 
attempt the journey from Moisson to Mantes and back , s 
soon as a fine day occurs 

Measurement of electric resistance has been employed hy 
M Lesage as a method of analysis for certain fermentations 
and in pathological cases. A note on these experiments 
given by M Dongier in the Bulletin of the French Physical 
Society (No. 188) Samples of Parisian milk were foupd 
at a temperature of 16 0 7 to vary in resistivity between 230 
and 275, but it was found that watering the milk increased 
the resistivity while lactic fermentation lowered it The 
resistance of culture bioths generally was affected by the 
giowth of the bacilli The tetanus bacillus lowered it, and 
this lowering was not due to the toxin , others raised it, 
some left the resistance unaltered 'lhe serum of the blood 
of man and animals, taken from healthy adults, varied from 
97 to 104 ohms at a temperature of 16 0 7 Most diseases 
did not affect the resistivity, but some, notably typhoid fever 
piodured a noticeable increase, reaching to 117 ohms. The 
maximum in the case of typhoid occurred at the commence¬ 
ment of con\al ra scent e 

Dr J Mount Bleyer has sent us a copy of the introductory 
address delivered by him at the American Congress ’of Tuber¬ 
culosis, on “Light—its Therapeulic Importance in Tuberculosis 
as Founded upon Scientific Researches " Barely ten of the 
eighty pages are devoled to the subject in question, Lhe bulk of 
the communication being occupied by the consideration of Lhe 
vibratory theory of light and its relaliun to other forms of 
motion familiar to every student of elementary physics. The 
fact that tuberculous patients are benefited by light is well 
known, and the author describes a method of treating consump¬ 
tives by exposing them to sunlight in specially constructed 
solaria, and to the electric light from powerful arc lamps He 
relies upon the violet and ultra violet rays for his results, and 
maintains that they have the power of penetration, ignoring the 
fact that Finsen has proved that the red colouring matter of 
the blood prevents the passage of the radiations at the 
violet ehd of the spectrum, If the blood circulating in the 
lobule of the ear is sufficient to prevent the blackening of 
photographic paper, it is obvious that a very small proportion of 
the actinic rays can penetrate the lung, and it is known that to 
destroy bacteria, concentration of the actinic rays is necessary 
The beneficial effect is probably due to the stimulation of Lhe 
akin by the light rays and not to any direct influence upon 
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the deeper tissue* The author does not, of course, rely upon 
light alone in the treatment of consumption, but combines 
with it "hygienic food, fresh air, exercise and such Suitable 
remedies as are indicated ’* By a judicious combination of these 
measures, he claims that 75 per cent, of tuberculous patients 
are curable "to a certain exLent ” 

TlIR fourth volume (1901) of the Publuationen dtr Kon. ung 
Rciehsanstalt fur Afeteoro/o^it und Erdmagnetismus contains 
an interesting summary and discussion of the lightning strokes 
that have been recorded in Hungary during the years 1890 to 
1900 The auihor, Herr LidiaUui von Saalay, chief assistant 
of ibn institute, has written the teat in two languages in 
parallel columns, so that those who cannot follow the Hungarian 
will probably be able to read the German In hn discussion of 
lhe observations, he treats of Lhe distribution, frequency, 
periodicity, &c , of thunderstorms, and brings together a useful 
number of statistics relating to the same phenomena in oiher 
countries A coloured map shows the geographical distribution 
of lhe thundeistorms, while an interesting diagram illustrates 
the eleven-year means of the frequency of incendiary flashes 
over 1000 square kilometres in Hungary Full details, given 
in tabular form, of the thunderstorm records mule rL the several 
storm stations for the years 1896-1900 are added 

Herr \ on S/alay also contributes an interesting note on 
the peculiarity of lightning flashes to the Meteorologist he Zeit 
schrifi (Heft 10, 1902) He has found that the coherer of 
his instrument constructed to record the approach of thunder¬ 
storms was found sometimes to be quite insensitive to some 
flashes of lightning Lhat were practically very near to it, while, 
on the other hand, it was in nearly continuous agitation during a 
distant storm when the sky overhead was cloudless He re¬ 
lates that by watching the coherer and the lightning flashes 
simultaneously, he observed that flashes having sharp contours, 
whether from cloud to cloud or to the earth, agitated the co 
herer, but Ihose lhat were diffuse were not recorded at all 

The United States Weather Bureau has issued its report 
for tlie year 1901--2 It need scarcely be said that the work, 
which contains 342 quarto pages, mostly tables, contains j 
large amount of very useful information I11 addition to the 
results relating to lhe year in question, it includes a valuable 
senes of tables, showing, for each month, the highest and 
lowest temperatures reiorded in each State since the lime 
observations were commenced The work also contains 
monthly and yearly results for a number of stations in lhe 
West Indies The weather forecasts and storm warnings 
appear to have been very successful, and an important recog¬ 
nition from the secretary of Lloyd’s is quoted as to lhe 
accuracy of forecasts of bad weather issued for the North 
Atlantic Ocean A programme of aerial research in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere has been inaugurated under 
the care of Prof. Abbe, and, further, a valuable set of nephu- 
scope observations at eleven stations in the West Indies hJi 
been secured between May, 1899, and May, 1902 ; the^c 
observations furnish, for the first time, the necessary data 
for disrussing problems connected with the circulation til 
the atmosphere in the tropical zone, and possess especial 
interest in connection with the distribution of the ashc^ 
ejected from the volcanoes in May and June last Experi¬ 
ments on wireless telegraphy are being made, the opinion 
at present seems to be that for permanent communication 
between land stations, wire is the more trustworthy means of 
communication, and probably the more economical 

The current number of the American Journal of Psychology 
contains an elaborate experimental study of Fechner’s colours 
(the colours of the "artificial spectrum top”) by Mbs F. W 
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Barley- 'The work was done, under Prof. Titchener's direction, 
in the psychological laboratory of Cornell University. Miss 
Bagley examines the effecLs of rate of rotation, length of black 
line, variation in size of sectors, width of line, position on the 
disc, contrast, intensity of illumination, colour of background, 
besid-s those of the general psychological factors, practice, 
attention and fatigue She obtains particularly interesting 
results as regards the production of a subjective yellow and 
concludes that only a four component theory of vision is ade¬ 
quate to her facts The theory chosen, tentatively, 1a Lbbing- 
haus's modification of liering's well-known hypothesis, 

The Pioneer Mail quote* a letter From a Ceylon paper m 
which a correspondent records killing a cobra that had 
partially swallowed a rat-snake The cobra itself measured 
4 feet 8 inches, and the disgorged rat-snake 5 feet. 

WE have received vol x\ part iv of the Schnften of the 
Scientific Society of Dnntsic Among its contents is an 
illustrated account of the insects of West Prussia harmful 
to agriculture and horticulture, with suggestions as to the 
best means of combating their ravages 

1 he fourLh part of Prof L Bollc’s important memoir on 
the anatomy of the Primates appears in parL 1 of vol xxxi 
of Gegenbaur's Morphologisches Jahrbuch . In this section 
the author describes in detail the cerebellum of the New- 
World monkeys It is to be followed by an account of the 
same organ in the orang-utan. 

Dr W II GASKriL, at the conclusion of a senes of papers 
on the origin of vertebrates, published in tile Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology, summarises, in the January 
number, his views as follows —"The consideration of the 
formation of the vertebrate cranial region indicates that the 
ancestor of the vertebrates was not an arachnid purely or a 
crustacean purely, but possessed partly cruslacean and partly 
arachnid characters In order to express this conclusion, 
I have used the term Protoslraca, invented by Korschelt and 
Heider, to indicate a primitive arthropod group from which 
both arachnids and crustaceans may be supposed to have 
originated, and have therefore stated that the vertebrates 
did not arise directly from the annelids, but from th° 
Protostraca " 

In the Ccntralblatt for January 15, Herr 

E Wasmann commences an account of an investigation into 
the phenomenon of " symphilism," that is to say, the har¬ 
bouring of insects, &c , of vanuus foreign species in the nests 
of ants and termites It is slated that the number of sym- 
philous arthropods exceeds a hundred, of which from 
eighty-five to ninety are beetles. All these symphilous in¬ 
sects, ami more especially beetles, possess certain peculiar¬ 
ities by which they can always be recognised Among the 
most notable are special exudation organs, such as pits or 
pores in the exoskeleton, mostly associated with pencils of 
yellow or reddish-yellow hairs Moreover, most symphilous 
beetles have a characteristic colour, namely, oily reddish- 
yellow or reddish-brown They also show certain modifica¬ 
tions of the mouth-organs, especially of the labium, as well 
as u physogastrism," accompanied by excessive development 
of the fat-bodies, or sexual glands 

The effects of natural selection and race-tendency upon 
the colour-patterns of the Lepidoptera formed the subject 
of an investigation recently undertaken by Mr. A. G Mayor, 
the results of which are published in the Science Bulletin 
(vol 1 , No. 2) of the Brooklyn Institute It appears thit 
the colour-markings of Lepidoptera consist of spots and 
bands, or of a combination of these two, thecombination- 
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markings " being the least frequent ( erlain general types 
of variation in these markings aie noticeable, but each 
family or genus has ch.u at tr rislic mudilic aLions nl these 
types of variation A definite n lution exists between the 
number of markings on the fore- and the hind-wmgs 1 he 
species of a genus and the genera ul a family are dilTen nli- 
ated by modifications of certain dominant conditions, caul 
genus or family displaying its own dommanL conditions and 
following its own peculiar law of differentiation On tin 
whole, the investigation favours the view that new spent', 
have originated by mutation independent of cnviinnmrni, 
and generally not interfered with by adverse sclet lion 

Prot PoTOMti, in a small work published by Gusta’ 
Fischer, gives an explanatory account of his pt rn luloni 
theory of the structur* of plants. Probably the authoi would 
hardly accept as a description of his position the suggestion 
that it is an attempt to combine the views of Goethe and 
of Alex Braun, but it seems nevertheless very much like it. 
I he plant is conceived of as primarily originating from a 
dichotomising thallus, which gradually becomes, by unequal 
development of the two limbs, a sympodiuni. 1 lie leafy 
part seems to be formed as the outward prolongations of 
the terminations of the dichotomising arms he theory 
is complicated by notions of congenial concrescence, but it 
does not seem to render the task easier nf deciding as to whai 
parts are to be attributed the properties of 11 Leaf-nature " 
and what " Stem-nature " lie concludes (p 40), on grounds 
ill it will probably not satisly all anatomists, that in the 
h'tfh est plunls the pith is to be legarded as the " urathse," 
the peripheral Lissues belonging to the " pcriraulom." It 
may be doubted whether these ai adi mu speculations will 
appeal to many botanists at the presi nL day 

A subject list of the works on general science, plivsics, 
sound, music, light, microscopy and philosophical instru¬ 
ments, in the library of the Patent Ollice, has been issued 
at sixpence The list consists of two parts, a genei al 
alphabet of subject headings (occupying 170 pages), with 
entries, in chronological order, of the works ai ranged under 
these headings , and a key (12 pages) or a summary oT these 
headings, which series Lht purpose of an index 

Three more volumes of the hist annual issue of the 
" International Catalogue of Scientific Literature " have 
reached us Volume v. contains astronomical works and 
runs to 301 pages Volume vu, deals with pure mathe¬ 
matics in 201 pages, and volume vm with bacteriology m 
314 pages Those portions of the literature of iqoi which 
are not catalogued in the volumes of pure mathematics and 
bacteriology will form a part of the second annual issue ■ if 
the catalogue 

Messrs John Bah i hoi omew ami Cm , Edinburgh, have 
commenced Lhe publication, in twenty one moiuhly parts of 
" The Survey Allas of England and Wales " Tlu atlas 1* 10 
contain eight)-four plates of maps and pians, with dcscripmc 
text, illustrating ihc topography, physiography, geology, climate, 
and the political and commercial features of the cuuntry The 
maps have been designed and piepared under the direction of 
Mr J. G. Bartholomew The basis of the atlas is the Ordnance 
Survey, reduced, by permission, to the uniform scale of half an- 
inch to (he mile, in sixty-seven section maps, which arc coloured 
according to contour lines In order to correct the maps 10 
date, the sheets have been submitted to local authorities fur 
systematic revision, and the general maps have also been 
revised by specialists 

Prof A M. Woutiiinmox's " Dvnamics of Rotation," 
which was written several years ago to provide engineering 
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students with an elementary treatment of rigid dynamics, 
and was reviewed in Nature of May 5, 189a (vol, xlvi. p, 4), 
has so successfully fulfilled its purpose that it Is now in its 
fourth edition. In this edition the author directs special 
attention to the use of the “ inertia skeleton," in which a 
body is replaced by a dynamically equivalent system of three 
thin wires placed along the three principal axes at its centre 
of mass This method of representation has been found to 
appeal to non-mathematical students far better than the con¬ 
ventional momenta! ellipsoid. Further attention has also 
been given to experiments with a gyroscope, which are so 
easily made that it is a matter for congratulation that they 
can now be studied in an elementary treatise The author 
introduces the name " slug 1 ' to denote the mass to which 
a foot-pound unit of acceleration is produced by a gravita¬ 
tion unit of force 

According in recent investigations, liquid sulphur dtoside 
is a solvent in which a large number of substances, oiganic and 
inorganic, are readily soluble From experiments of Walden 
and Cenlnerszwer, published in the Zntsthrift jnrphysikahsche 
CAenne, it appears that sulphur dioxide forms complex corn- 
pounds with many of these substance". From solutions of 
potassium iodide in liquid sulphur dioxide, Lhey have obtained 
a crystalline compound of the formula KI 4S0 2 , which melts at 
+ 0° 26 C Similar compounds are in all probability formed 
by oLher salts, and the name of 11 sulphones ” is ascribed to 
this class of bodies 

In the current number of the Zeii'rchrtft fur fhyniahsche 
Chtmic is a noteworthy paper by Messrs Alexander Smith and 
W B. Holmes in which the nature of amorphous sulphur is 
discussed This so-called amorphous sulphur is formed when 
liquid sulphur is maintained in the molten condition for s rme 
time, and its amount increases as the temperature is raised A 
method of determining the proportion of amorphous sulphur in 
the liquid variety has been worked out which depends essentially 
on the great difference in solubility of the two forms in carbon 
bisulphide From parallel determin itions of the proportion of 
amorphous sulphur and of the freezing point of the melt, it is 
shown that the lowering of the freezing point below Ii9°25 C 
is proportional to the quintity of the dissolved amorphous 
sulphur, The mbleculc of the latter in the solution of the 
soluble Liquid form is found to lie represented Ly the formula 

S B 

A new reducing agent winch promises to be of consider¬ 
able service is described by Mr E Kneclit in the current 
number of the Benchte From the analogy between titanium 
and tin, it appeared likely that the chloride of titanium on 
reduction would give a lower chloride TiCl^, analogous 'o 
stannous chloride The reduction of the aud solution of the 
tetrachloride of titanium, however, produced the trichloride 
already known instead of the expected dichlonde, but this, 
on examination, proved to possess remarkable reducing 
properties Whilst applicable to reduction in a similar 
manner to stannous chloride, titanium trichloride is more 
powerful. Copper salts can be reduced to metallic copper , 
sulphites may be quantitatively reduced to hyposulphites, 
or, if the action be pushed, sulphur is produced By careful 
neutralisation with soda, the titanium can be completely 
removed as the hydrated oxide The behaviour of titanium 
trichloride towards organic substances ia also of interest | 
nltro-bodies are reduced immediately to amines, and in the 
case of substances containing more than one nitro group, 
the partial reduction is readily effected. Azo-bodies are 
attacked so sharply that they may be quantitatively estim¬ 
ated, and other reactions are given showing the wide range 
of applicability of this reagent. 
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Some time ago it was shown by M. C. E, Guillaume that 
it was possible to obtain nickel Bteel alloys which possessed 
extremely low coefficients of expansion, and in the current 
number of the Compter rendus he gives a more detailed 
study of the conditions necessary to obtain such alloys. The 
expansion is influenced considerably by the presence of 
foreign elements such as manganese, carbon and silicon, 
and it has been found that if these are reduced below a 
certain amount, the alloy cannot be worked. W’orking under 
the most favourable conditions, an alloy has been obtained 
po sessing a coefficient of expansion a = ( + o 028-o 002320) io - 11 ,, 
a figure which can be better understood when it is stated 
that a wire made of this steel, one kilometre in length, 
would alter in length in passing from o° to 20° C. less than 
04 nun. r J he importance 0/ an alloy possessing such pro¬ 
perties in geodetic wurk is obvious, and extensive use has 
already been made of it in the geographical service of the 
French army, in the marine hydrographical service and 
elsewhere All temperature corrections in geodetic work 
become superfluous. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's hardens during 
(he past week include a Barnard’s Parrakeet (Platycercus 
barnardt ) from Australia, presented by Mrs Jebb, a Haw¬ 
finch ( Coccoihraustes vulgaris), British, presented by Miss 
H Brown , a Rufous Rat-Kangaroo (/Epyprymnus rufei- 
ccru) from New bouth Wales; two Corean Cattle (Dos taurus t 
var ) from Corea, six Proteus (Profewj ungumus) from the 
Caves of Carmola, deposited 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Elements and Ephemeris of Comet 1903 a —The 
following elements and cphemcris for this comet have been 
calculated, by M G Fa)cl, of Pans Observatory, from observ¬ 
ations made at Nice (January 19), Besan^on (January 24) and 
Pans(M Bigourdan, January 27) ; the necessary corrections for 
aberration and parallax have been made 
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The brightness on January 19 (about 10m. o~iim. o) is 
taken as unity {AstrotwmiscAe Nackrichten , No. 3845). 

The Constant of Aberration and the Solar 
Parallax. — In No. 5 a 9 the Astronomual Jaumai, Dr 
Chandler gives the results of an exhaustive inquiry, which he 
has conducted during the last ten years. Into the various values 
obtained for the constant of aberration by different observers and 
methods After discussing the trustworthiness of the methods 
employed, Dr, Chandler apportions various weights to the results 
obtained, and then rejects a number of these results as being 
too uncertain He then determines the constant from the 
accepted results, and obtains, as the general mean, the value 
20"*521 with a probable error of ± o" 005 

In order to show the effect of incorporating alt the results, be 
determines Lhe weighted mean of all the values and thereby 
obtains the valde 20" 517. 

As a final result ol Lhe inquiry, Dr. Chandler accepts the 
value of 20" 52 for the constant of aberration, and this produces 
the value 78 for the solar parallax. 

A New Form of Spectroscope.— In No. 12, vol. xxxi., 
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of the Mtmerie delta Soctela detfx Spttirostopish J(attain, 
Signor Antonio Sauve describes a new form of spectroscope 
which be has devised and calls the M Fillro Spettroscopico." 

This instrument enables an observer to view directly, or to 
photograph, the monochromatic image of any object which 
emits light of the desired wave-length 

Among the various observations for which the author suggests 
the instrument may be used, he includes the observing of 
prominences and other solar phenomena, and claims Lhe follow¬ 
ing advantages for his method over the methods now practised 1 — 

(l) The prominences on the whole of the solar disc may be 
observed visually, and (2) the surface may be observed, visually 
or photographically, aa a whole, instead of having to be taken 
in sections as is done at present 

Report of the United States Naval Odservatory — 
This comprehensive report deals with (he work done during Lhe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and is full of interesting 
descriptions of the methods employed and the results obtained. 

A large diurnal temperature change in the azimuth constant 
of the 6-inch Lransit circle has been eliminated by substituting 
brick and Portland cement piers fur the marble piers on which 
the instrument formerly resLcd 

With the 26-inch equatorial, important work has been done ill 
determining the diameters of the planets and their satellites, 
and, by comparing the diameters obtained at night-lime with 
those obtained at twilight, the constants of the variations due 
to irradiation have been determined. The results are given in 
a complete and interesting table, The value for irradiation in 
the case of Mars varies from o" 70 when the planet is in 
aphelion to I "*02 when it is in perihelion, and should, there¬ 
fore, always be taken into account in observations made at 
different epochs 

During the year, photographs of the sun were obtained with 
the 40-fcet photoheliograph on 200 days, and these showed the 
presence of spots on 45 days. Although the average number 
of spots for the whdle )car is less than during the previous year, 
the average frequency from October to July is slightly greater, 
thus indicating that ihe sun-spot minimum has probably been 
passed 

Reports on the 12 inch equatorial, the prime vertical transit 
instrument and 5-inch altazimuth, the magnetic and meteor 
ological sections, and several other instruments and departments 
are also given in detail 


A NK\v 18 inch refractor is being made by Messrs Alvan 
Clark and Sons for Amherst College Observatory 

Wk are pleased to learn that the recent fire at Yerkes did 
no injury to lhe 4a-mch refractor, but some damage was done 
in the coelustat room 


FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

'T'WEN'l Y years ago, the people of the United States did not 
trouble themselves much about (heir forests It was said 
that enormous areas were stocked wuh an inexhaustible amount 
of limber and fuel Since then a great change has taken place. 
It has gradually been ascertained thar, although Lhe total forest 
area Is estimated at about 700 million acres, the average stand 
does not amount to more than about five tons per acre, which is 
equivalent to about one-tenth of what it would be in systemati¬ 
cally managed forests , in other word-, the stand of timber in 
the United States forests is equal tn the stand in about 70 
million acres of forests such as are to be found in Germany 
and a great portion of France. Since it has been ascertained 
that the actual cuttings of timber in the United States exceed 
already 100 million tons a year, it follows that ihe present stand 
must be used up in about thirty years, Nor is the quantity re¬ 
moved annually from the forests replaced by new growth, as 
the latter has been estimated to amount to about 75 million 
Ions. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the annual 
forest fires destroy enormous quantities of material 

As already stated, these matters began to attract attention 
some twenty years ago. Thoughtful people wrote about them, 
societies were formed, Information collected and made available 
to the general public. The State Governments issued regula¬ 
tions so aa to prevent further destruction by fire, and they 
established certain Stale parks. Nor did the federal Govern* 
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ment neglect the matter. A Chief of the Forestry Division of 
the Agricultural Department was appointed, Mr Fernow, who 
got together statistics and spread sound ideas regarding Lhe 
rational treatment of forests. lie was succeeded, a few years 
ago, by Mr Gifford Pinchot The latter went, about fourteen 
years ago, to sLudy forestry in Germany and France After his 
return to America, he set up in New \ork as a 41 consulting 
forester” (Lhough a very wealthy young genLleman) Mr George 
Yanderbilt engaged him to manage lus forests at Bdtmore, 
now amounting to mure than 100,000 acres, having for his 
object to see whether systematic forestry can be made to pay in 
Lhe States In this post Mr Pinchot was succeeded, about 
eight years ago, by Dr Schenck, a first class German fores'er 

When Mr Fernow left his post at Washington, he became 
Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Forestry at Cornell 
University, endowed by the State of New York wnh money, 
and 30,000 acres of forest lands in the Adirondacks for systematic 
management and practical instruction Soon after Mr Gifford 
Pinchot took up the post at Washington, he and hn family pre¬ 
sented Yale Umveisily with the sum of 30,000/ for the purpose 
of endowing a second forest «chool in connection wnh the 
University , they also established a summer school for lhe study 
of forestry by those who could not afford to proceed to a 
regular drgice at the University According to the report for 
1901-2, ihere were thirty-one students of forestry at Yale 
University and twenty-seven attending the summer school 

At Ihltmore, Dr Schcnck has established a third forest 
school, where, on October I, 1902, sixteen students were in 
attendance I had on two occasions the pleasure of conducting 
students of this school through some of the most interesting 
forests of south Germany (seven in 1900 and six in 1902), these 
young gentlemen having, at the conclusion of their course at 
Hillmore, come to see something of systematic forest manage¬ 
ment in Europe 

Apart from the above three higher schools, forestry is now 
taught at about forty other educational establishments in the 
United States In this way, quite a resnectahle number of well- 
trained forest experLs has become available, in aildiLion to about 
half-a dozen young men who followed Mr Pinchot’s plan and 
studied in Germany 

The Federal Government has, by degrees, inauguialed a 
systematic forest policy, progress having been specially rapid 
since Mr. Pinchot became head of the Forestry Bureau An 
area of 46 million acres of Government land has been declared 
(chieHy in Mr. Cleveland’s lime) 1 ' reservations,” by Presidential 
proclamation J hese areas are situated in Lhe west And now 
President Roosevelt has sent a message to the Senate and House 
of Representatives lecommending a national forest reserve of 
considerable extent in the Southern Appalachian region, this 
measure being, as he stales, “an economic need of prime im¬ 
portance lo Lhe welfare of the south, and hence to that of the 
naLion as a whole ” 

Another maLter vigorously taken up by the Bureau of 
Forestry is the preparation of rational working plans for private 
forests A considerable number of field assistants have been 
engaged, who are Rent out to prepare working plans for the 
forests of such private proprietors as apply for them So great 
has been the demand in this respect that, although last year 
plans wtre prepared for more than one million acres, the field 
assistants could deal with only about one-tenth of the applications 
received at the head office 

All the while, the collection of statistics and dissemination or 
useful information proceeds at a most rapid rate In this respect 
I may mention that I have during lhe lost three months received 
the following reports and pamphlets* — 

(1) " Tile Timber Resources of Nebraska." by W Hall, Super¬ 
intendent of Tree Planting, Bureau of Forestry 

(2) “ Grazing in the Forest Reserve-,” by Fihbert Rolb, of 
Lhe United States Depaitmerti of Lhe Interior, in charge of the 
work in the Government forest reserves. 

(3) “ A Working Plan for Southern Hardwoods and its 
Results,” by I Foley, Field Assistant, Bureau of Forestry. 

(4) " A History of the Lumber Industry in the Siate of New 
York,” by Colonel W Fox, Superintc *dent of Forests, New 
York State 

(5) "The Western Hemlock," by G E Allen, Field Assistant, 
Bureau of Forestry 

(6) The above-mentioned message by President Roosevelt, 
transmitting a magnificent volume of report^ on the forests, 
rivers and mountains of Lhe Southern Appalachian region. 
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(7) "First Book of Forestry," by Fihbert Roth, Thh little 
elementary book is most charmingly written, giving in simple 
terms, and in an attractive form, the first principles of forestry, 
Although the illustrations are taken from species growing in the 
United States, I can strongly recommend the little book 
(published by Ginn and Company, pp. 261, price 3 j. &/) to 
landed proprietors and foresters in this country. 

f have no doubt that these publications form only part of those 
which have lately appeared All show signs of a good grasp of 
the subject, and prove the vigour with which it has been taken up 
Asalready indicated, the forests of the United States are at present 
worked under a heavy deficit, as compared with production. 
This deficit will increase with the growth of the population and 
the further development of the industries of the country, and 
this will go on until a sufficient area of forests has been placed 
under systematic management That measures to bring this 
about have not been taken a day loo soon will be evident when 
it is considered what the requirements of the country are, Not 
only are enormous quantities of wood fuel wanted for a popula¬ 
tion of some 80 million peoples, but timber in proportion is 
required for pulp wood, posts, railway ties, poles for tele¬ 
graphs and for piling, mining timber, ship timber, cooperage 
and wagon timber, lumber generally, and for many other 
purposes To give an idea of what the total requirements may 
amount to, I shall pick out one or two items There are 
upwards of 200,000 miles of railwajs in the States, which require 
annually some 70 million railway lies. To keep up this supply, 
some 8 to 10 million acres of well managed forests are wanted 
The annual requirements of general lumber are at present esti¬ 
mated at 30 billion feet, board measure, requiring not lees than 
some 100 million acres of forests lo keep up the supply. The 
demands for pulp wood and mining timber are already enormous, 
and likely to increase The exports of limber from the States 
amount to a little more than one million tons a year, and these 
arc already considerably exceeded by imports from Canada 

On the whole, then, the reservations made up to dale can be 
considered only as a moderate beginning in the right direction 
To meet the future requirements of the nation, the present area 
of reservations must be largely increased and they must all be 
brought under systematic protection and management. How¬ 
ever, the people and the Government are evidently determined 
to do what is necessary, and their efforts up to date bear 
testimony to the energy with which any question bearing on the 
general welfare of the nation is taken up and carried through. 

Can we in this country not learn a lesson from the above 
facts, as we have been obliged to do in more than one other 
respect of late years? Our timber imports have latterly grown 
very rapidly, far more so lhan the increase of the population, 
while the sources of supply are becoming more and more 
precarious It 19 all very well lo say that we can pay for the 
imported limber, but what when the sources of supply fail ? 
And all this time we have some 13 million acres of waste 
land and some 12 million acres of mountain and heath land 
used for light grazing in these islands, or a total of 25 million 
acres which yield a very small return or none at all One- 
quarter of that area put under forest and treated in a rational 
manner would supply all the timber we require (apart from 
limited quantities of tropical timbers) and keep some 25 million 
pounds sterling in the country which we now send abroad every 
year to pay for the imported limber And how many of the 
unfortunate unemployed, who are becoming the nightmare of 
our ciLy authorities, would not find healthy employment in the 
country if a real effort were made to grow our own timber at 
home? W Schlich 


THE ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

AST March a few of those interested in the advancement 
of the study of electrochemistry m this country held a 
meeting in London. After some discussion as to the best 
means of advancing the object which it had in view, the meet¬ 
ing unanimously agreed to endeavour to form a Society of 
elertrochemists A small committee was then appointed, 
which, after holding several meetings, sent out circulars to 
those who it was thought would be interested in the formation 
of such a society A considerable number of favourable replies 
was received, but same who wrote deprecated the idea of add- 
ing yet another to the already large number of scientific 
societies. The committee then approached several exist¬ 
ing societies, in order to see whether it might not be possible 
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to work in conjunction with one or other of them. But 
although the replies received were couched in friendly terms, 
none of these societies seemed inclined Lo make any special 
effort to help forward the movement 

In these circumstances it was decided lo call a general 
meeting of supporters of the movement to inaugurate an 
Electrochemical Society By the kind permission of the 
committee of the Faraday Club, the meeting was held in the 
dub rooms at the St Lrmin's Hotel, on the afternoon of 
February 4 

Mr, Swinburne, chairman of the committee, look the 
chair, and briefly reviewed the circumstances which had 
brought the meeting together He emphasised the import¬ 
ance of the electrochemical industry abroad, and pointed out 
how exceedingly backward we are in this country Mr. 
Swan, in a brief speech, then proposed the formation of the 
society, anti said that there was no doubt but that it wbuld 
be of great scientific and commercial value Mr Alexander 
Siemens seconded the motion, which was carried unani¬ 
mously 

Mr. Swinburne then read out a list of those who had been 
nominated by the committee and had expressed their 
willingness to serve on Ihe council nf the society Mr. 
Swan, F R S , was elected president, the vice-presidents 
being Lord Kelvin, Prof Crum Brown, F R S , Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F R S-, Lord Rayleigh, Mr Ludwig Mond, F.R S , 
Mr Alexander Siemens and Mr J Swinburne The com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations were unanimously endorsed, and 
after a short discussion, and a vote of thanks lo the com¬ 
mittee of formation, the meeting separated. 

The youngest of scientific societies in the country started 
off with a promised membership of 150 There is>, however, 
very little doulu but that in a short time many more, who 
have only been waiting foi the movement to become an 
assured success, will j'oin. Already since circulars calling 
the meeting were sent out, several who in the first place 
refused their support have sent in their names for member¬ 
ship 

The .science of electrochemistry, which was initiated in 
this country through the splendid work of Davy and Fara¬ 
day, has been allowed to languish, and but little attention 
has been paid to us great advancement abroad In Germany 
a flourishing society, which issues a weekly journal, has 
been in existence for more than eight years The Americans 
have a very vigorous society, which was established last 
year. Ihe British soriely has been established with the 
object of advancing both pure and applied science One is 
often met by the cry that electrochemical industry is all very 
well in countries where there is plenty of cheap water¬ 
power, but that it will never be a success when you have to 
depend upon coal as an initial source of energy But there J5 
such a source of power as the Mond gas, and gas engines 
dre every day becoming more perfect Again, coal is 
cheaper in this country lhan in most places where there is 
an abundance of water-power. In some directions we may 
be handicapped , to a large extent this is due to our own 
inertness—our great chemist, Faraday, laid the foundation- 
stone of electrochemical science—we have left it to others 
to build thereon But the building is not complete , indeed, 
it may require to be partially pulled down and rebuilt The 
Electrochemical Society has been formed to rehabilitate the 
science in this country, and its promoters look forward 
with the sanguine hope that when the scientific histdry of 
the next decade is written, British discoveries and inventions 
in the domain of electrochemistry will not be behind Lhose of 
any other country 

All interested in electrochemistry and physical science 
and who are willing to help forward this society should 
send in their names to Mr. F. S, Spiers, Grosvenor 
Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 

N a shilling pamphlet published at the offices of the Mark 
Lant Exprers, Mr. W J Malden, of the Colon al College, 
Hollesley Bay, discusses the ri'ths of ten new '' pi'atoee with 
money in them." Hundreds of new varieties have been raised 
in the past few years, but nearly all of iho e named in the 
pamphlet have been produced by one grower—Mr. Kinilay, of 
Markinch— and this fact indicates that to raise valuable new 
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kinds very special gifts are necessary. On the other hand, 
the developing of new sort* already on sale in limited quanti¬ 
ties is much less difficult, and Mr Mdlden shows that handsome 
profits may be made by those who are shrewd enough to recog¬ 
nise the coming varieties Last year, for example, the kind 
known as '‘Northern SLar" was selling at ioj per lb ; this 
season the price was 5J per lb , but it has now advanced to 
151 The tubers exhibited at the Southfield show were priced 
at 7 s 6 d each' By growing plants from a single “eye” 
under garden conditions, the produce may be increased a 
hundredfold in one season Thus Mr Malden produced 16S 
plants and 4181b of tubers from 4 lb of “sells 1 ' planted in 
the spring of 1902 At the present umej there are a number 
of first-class kinds awaiting development, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr Maiden s remarks may induce a larger number of 
farmers and gardeners to give attention to the subject From 
the public standpoint, it is much to be desired that good new 
sorts should be rapidly multiplied and bruught into the vege¬ 
table market 

A simple demonstration conveying a useful lesson to the 
farmer has just been carried out at the new Harper-Adams 
Agricultural College, Shropshire, Seven cwl of an ordinary 
compound manure (a 1 ' special turnip manure ” sold at 6/ 15-r 
per ton) was applied to an acre of roots , to a second acre, the 
same quanLity of plant food was given in lhe form of a mixture 
of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, followed b> a top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda The cost of the special manure 
was 471 per acre, of the other 27J 9 d The result, as was 
anticipated, was an almost equal yield of roots, and a saving 
by using the home-mixed manure of it. per acre This 
demonstration wants repeating in every county, fur there are 
two classes who have not yet learned to assess “special ’ manures 
at their real value—manure manufacturers and farmers 

Under the suggestive title of “A new Departure in the 
Science of Fattening," Mr YVannjjton contributes a valuable 
paper to the Agricultural Student s f Ga=.t lie (Cirincester) lie 
discusses the recent work of Kellner on the feeding of farm 
animals, with special reference to ihe comparative effects of 
such fibrous fodders as hay and straw in the fattening of cattle 
Agricultural chemists have held that the digestible nutrients 
in fodders of a similar character, such as oat and wheat straw, 
must have a similar value for the fattening animal, and they 
have argued that the comparative value mu-it be shown by the 
composition. Practical agriculturists, on the other hand, hold 
that the chemical composition is not a correct index of the 
fodder’s value, and they have never attached much weight to 
Lheir scientific adviser/ upinions of common farm fo >ds 

The recent work of Zuntz (Berlin) and Kellner (Mockern) has 
;>hown that the farmer’s opinion is correct and that a chemical 
Analysis does not indicate the relative values of fodders grown 
under different conditions. The mechanical as well as the 
chemical composition has an important influence on the effects 
produced by a food on the fattening animal. A hard or lough 
straw requires more energy for its digestion Lhan a softer one, this 
energy becomes a first charge upon the food, and thus the 
" efficiency " of an indigestible food is lower than that of a diges¬ 
tible one of the same chemical composition It has, of course, 
been known that digestion involves an expenditure of energy, 
but Zuntz and Kellner have been the first to show how great the 
effect of this may be on the value of a fodder 

The former worker so long ago as 1896 wrote a paper for the 
American Experiment Station Record in which he discussed 
this question, pointing out that in the case of the horse the 
nutrients assimilated from hay yielded 20 per cent less avail¬ 
able energy than the same nutrients assimilated from grain , 
but ihe importance of Zuntz’s work does not seem to have been 
appreciated in this country Kellner’s experiments are, how¬ 
ever, likely to arouse widespread interest He has compared 
the effects produced on fattening oxen by nutrients derived from 
various sources, and among othir results he finds that to pro¬ 
duce the same increase as is due to 100 lb of starch it is 
necessary to supply 147 lb. digestible nutrients in meadow hay, 
[57 lb in oat straw, and no less than 374 lb. in wheat straw. The 
figures, of course, hold good only for the particular samples of 
hay and straw used by Kellner ; the importance of the result 
lies in the fact that a wide variation in value has been proved 
Kellner’a experiments may nut, perhaps, affect the rations given 
by the farmer to his cattle, but they will very greatly affect the 
rations which he (the farmer) has hitherto been recommended 
to use. 
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The December number of the United Slates Experiment 
Station Record contains a short report of ihc sixteenth annual 
convention of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations Among the papers read was one 
which emphasised the importance of breeding and selecting 
corn for different purposes, showing how much the market 
value might be affected by slight variations 111 the composition 
The composition of the grain of cereals is a subject to which 
our English seed growers have hitherto given little attention 
Wheat, for example, has been selected for appearance, for 
yield and for stiffness of straw, but the chemical composition 
has been neglected, with the result that the miller and baker 
condemn our present English wheats as lnffrlor and unsuiL 
able fur Hour-making YVe grow about one-fourth only of 
what we consume, but so small is the proportion of home¬ 
grown wheat which millers can profitably mix with imported 
grain that the markets are often glutted wiih English wheat 
which millers will not buy A very slight alteration in the 
chemical composition would enable millers to employ profitably 
35 per cent to 40 per cent of English wheal in their mixtures, 
instead of 25 per cent, to jo per cent as at present, and would 
thus remove the possibility of glutting the market wiLh English 
wheat In ten or fifteen years time, we may hope to sue this 
change in composition eflectcd In the meantime, it would be 
interesting to follow the lead of the American writer, trace the 
eftecL of composition on market value, and investigate the loss 
the nation has suffered in the past decade or two and must 
continue to suffer for years to come from this oversight on the 
pari of our seed gruwers T If, M 


WEVT INDIAN NOTES 

HE third number of vol 111 of the IWst Indian Unl/c/iti, 
issued by the Imperial Agricultural Department, contains 
a large amount of information on a variety of subjects Mr 
Francis Walls deals with " Raw Sugars tor Brewing Purposes,” 
Mr 1 * C Cork with “ Stock Rearing in Jamaica," Mr 
Maxwell-Lefroy with “ Scale Insects of the YVest Indies," &.c 
A lengthy account, 23 pages, of Lhe volcanic eruptions in the 
West Indies includes a reproduction in full of a most interest¬ 
ing series of observations taken by the Rev N B Watson, at 
his residence, about twelve miles east of Bridgetown, Barbados, 
from Sam, Ocloher 14, to 6 a m , October 17, covering the period 
of the Soufnere eruption in St Vincent on October 15-16 and 
the dust fall in Barbados Careful notes were taken of the 
direction and force of the wind, temperature, clouds, aspect of 
the sun, sky, the atmosphere, <!xc , and the rate at which the 
dust fell was frequently measured, the heaviest being 38 I 
grammes per square foot, from noon to l p in on October 16. 

The Department has also just published Nos 19 and 20 of 
its pamphlet senes, dealing with seedling and other canes at 
Barbados and in the Leeward Islands respectively Of the 
large number of varieties of seedhngs experimented with, the 
results for the past season show B 208 to be the best all¬ 
round cane, beating all its rivals in Barbados, Antigua, St 
Kitts and Trinidad In Barbados, its juice lVas described aa 
“exceedingly rich and pure," in Antigua as 11 exceptionally 
rich m sugar," and in Si Kills as “of remarkable richness 
and purity " Part 1. of the report on Lhe sugar-cane expen 
ments conducted at AnUgua and Sl Kitts in the season 1901-02, 
published at the same time, contains Lhe complete statistical 
results for the two islands 

'1 he report on the Antigua Botanic Station for the yeir ending 
March j 1 last contains full particulars of Lhe working of a 
" Peasant's Garden,” in which nothing is done that cannot 
easily be accomplished by a working man having a similar 
small piece of land In tile previous year, Lhe experimental 
plot was one-tenth of an acre , it inquired an expenditure, for 
labour, seeds and manure, of it 15J 3^, and the varied 

produce, when sold, fetched 2/ 151 , leaving a profit at the 
rate of nearly 10/ per acre Last year the aTea was increased 
to one-seventh of an acre, the expenditure was 3/. iu p and 
the produce realised 4/ i6j lid, showing a profit of about 
9/ per acre In re-afforestation experiments, about a dozen 
varieties of trees were being Lested, the best growing being 
found to be mahogany and white cedar It is curious that, 
while in neighbouring islands sugar-cane seedlings have been 
successfully raised, the several attempts made in Antigua 
have almost invariably turned out failure*, very few fertile 
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seeds being, apparently, produced Carefully selected arrows 
from different varieties have produced only about twenty 
germinating seeds, and of these only four seedlings have been 
saved and planted out. This is the total result of many Inals 
in ihe island. 

Reviewing agriculture in the West Indies In 1902, the 
official Agricultural News states Lhat solid success attended the 
efforts to establish industries other than sugar in some localities, 
the progress made in onion cultivation standing out con¬ 
spicuously. Both Antigua and Montserrat were able to export 
considerable quantities of onions, and Dominica and Birbados 
made satisfactory starts in cultivation Cotton growing also 
showed substantial progress, a considerable acreage being under 
cultivation in Montserrat, St Lucia and Antigua At St 
Lucia, cotton was grown on 105 acres last year, the whole 
southern seaboard, about forty-five square miles, being con¬ 
sidered excellent soil for cotton, where it can be grown at about 
one-fourLh of the cost of sugar-cane 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 1 

A NATION'S view of the expected outcome of Us system 
education is frequently shown by the recurrence of a 
typical question Thus a Frenchman, when considering a young 
man's qualifications, will naturally ask. What examinations has 
he passed? A German will ask. What does he know? An 
Englishman will inquire, What kind of a fellow is he ? An 
American will ask, What can he do? These varied questions 
reflect the form of education in vogue In them we see the 
French tendency to formalism, Ihe German disposition to over- 
intellectuahse their school*, the English love of an all-around 
gentleman and Lhe American fondness for achievement. 

Since the close of the Franco-Prussian war, the development 
of Germany has been remarkable Hamburg has risen from the 
sixth largest port in Europe to nearly the firj-t , German cottons 
are sold in Manchester, German steel in Sheffield and Leeds, 
German silks in Paris, and " Made in Germany " is a familiar 
mark to us. From 1875 to 1895, the population increased from 
45 ' 73 °j° 00 to 52,250,000. The wurlcing energy, during the 
same period, increased from twenty-five to more Lhan foriy-six 
million foot pounds daily, 01 about four times as fast as Lhe 
population Between 1889 and 1896, the exports from Germany 
to China increased 86 per cent ; to Japan 92 per cent The 
tonnage of German vessels trading with these countries has 
trebled since 1886 The number o 7 German steamers in 1871 
was one hundred and fifty , in 1897 this number had increased to 
eleven hundred and twenty-five During the same period, the 
tonnage increased from 82,000 to 900,000 That Germany has 
been successful in a commercial way during the past thiriy years 
15 not to be denied Her sue-ess can be traced to her belief in 
the industrial value of scientific research and to her fostering 
care of the technical education of her people. 

From an examination of special industries, we can obtain a 
clearer idea of this influence- Consider the beet sugir industry 
In 1840, 154 000'tons of beets were treated, yielding 8000 tons, 
or 5^ per cent, of raw sugar In 1899, wilh improved scientific 
processes, 12,000,000 tons were crushed, yielding 1,500,020 
Lons, or 13 per cent, of raw sugar. This increase cf yield from 
54 to 13 per cent is the direct result of the work of technical 
men in conLrol of the industry Nut only is Germany no longer 
dependent upon lhe West Indies for her sugar, but in one year 
she ha9 sold Great Britain fifty million dollars wonh The 
manufacture of alcohol from potatoes is another lucrative field 
for German technologists. The cost has been reduced to about 
25 cents per gallon, and experiments are in progress to deter¬ 
mine its efficiency as fuel on steamers The manufacture of 
artificial indigo hy a chemical process was discovered in Ger¬ 
many in 1866 Le*t than forty workmen were then employed ; 
now more than six thousand men and a staff of one hundred and 
forty-eight scientific chemists are employed in the industry. 
The natural indigo is almost driven out of the market 1 hey 
have also discovered a method for obtaining from steel processes 
ground slag which is used as a fertiliser ; and England, although 
she produces quite as much steel as Germany, has become a 
good customer for the article. Recently there came the dis- 

1 Abridged from m paper on the need of technical educaUcn^ by 
Prbtf Victor C Alderson, Dean of lhe Armour IntiKulti of lechnology, 
read before ihe Chicago Literary Club, October ao, 19c a 
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eovery, hy a chemist, named Giebler, of a process of hardening 
steel which makes it, it is said, 14 percent, stronger, 50 p< r 
ceqt. lighter and one-third less costly than the Krupp or Harvey 
steel. Twenty-five years ago, the English and French makers 
of scientific Instruments of precision were far in advance of the 
German However, through the organisation of the Ixeichsan- 
stalt, an institution for original research and the standardising 
of instruments, supported by the Government, Germany has 
become (he manufacturer of the beat scientific instruments in 
the world. The value of her expjrLs in this line is nearly 
2,000,000 dollars, three times what it was fifteen years ago, and 
the work gives employment to 15,000 people 

Ihe Germans are fully alive to the necessity of being wtlk 
prepared to engage in the struggle for industrial supremacy. 
Prince Bismarck once said ■ " The war of the future is the eco¬ 
nomic war, the struggle for existence on a large scale May my 
successors always bear this in mind and take care that when lhe 
struggle comes we are prepared for it " Bismarck's behest hat 
been heeded. The Germans, by dint of long and thorough 
preparation, are ready for an economic war. For more lhan 
thirty years they have been preparing, and we can see in all 
directions the steps lhat have been taken to improve the tech¬ 
nical sides of education, so as to produce men who are capable of 
carrying Germany to the front in this industrial and commercial 
struggle The system of German technical schools comprises 
first a group of Techmschen Hochschulen, situated at the 
capi als of the German Slate*, like Lhos? of Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich and Carlsruhe These are of lhe very highest grade, ad¬ 
mitting only students who have completed a Gymnasium or Real- 
schule course of study. They have without exception developed 
gradually from mere trade or building schools Most of them 
were founded in the twenties and thirties of la*t century, and 
one—the Charloitenburg— was founded as early as 1799 These 
schools are all beauitfully housed, have superb equipments, and 
are doing a high grade of professional engineering work Next 
below them in educational rank c unes a great number of trade 
schools, like the Textile School of Crefeld These trade schools 
are located at Lhe centre ol the industry to be benefited and are 
distinctly utilitarian in character. Besides these, there are many 
continuation and manual training schools So numerous arc 
these specialised schools that a German can always find one in 
which he can learn the latest and best principles, devicesand 
methods of any trade or profession he may desire to follow 
Add to all these the latest German innovation ol commercial 
high schools and colleges of commerce, then wonder, if you 
can, why German competition is so keen and why German trade 
and industry are reaching every market the world over The 
Germans have discovered that Lhe secret of success in trade and 
Industry depends upon education ; not upon Lhe education of 
the library and cloister, but upon the education of the laboratory, 
the shop and the modern lecture room 

Contrast with this Lhe condition of England 

In 1870, Great Britain, exclusive of her colonies, did one- 
quarter of the world'* business, and, including her colonies, 
35 per cent In 1895, her share had fallen to 18 per cent , or, 
including her colonies, to 31 per cent , showing that while she 
still held the lion's share, that share was steadily diminishing 
From another point of view, a similar tendency can be seen 
Between 1870 and 1895, British exports increased only 13 per 
cent , while during the same period the exports of Russia in¬ 
creased 17 per cent , of France 20 per cent , of Germany 42 
per cent,, and of ihe United States no per cent., showing that 
England’s commercial advancement during this period was 
relatively the least of all. 

American tools and labour-saving devices are rapidly enter 
ing British workshops One firm recently expended 100,000 
dollars in new machinery, two Lhirds of which was of American 
make. In other branches of manufacture, the American and 
Continental engineers have succeeded in introducing into 
England many articles which the English imagined, but a 
short time ago, could not be made cheaper or better than in 
Great Britain, like electrical machinery, locomotives, steel rails, 
sugar-producing machinery, and even stationary engines,, the 
pnde of the British engineering industry The year 1901 was 
noteworthy in that Lhe outpuL of steel in Great Britain fell 
behind that of the United States by 5,000,000 tons and behind 
that of Germany by more than a million tons The machine tool 
trade is also fast becoming Americanised. In agricultural 
machinery, the United States is outstripping England with giant 
strides. In gas machinery, Continental orders are seldom, 
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placed in England except for patented apparatus or by gas 
concerns controlled by British capital The National Physical 
Laboratory, the British institution corresponding to the Reichs- 
anslalt of Germany and the U S National Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards, gets the absurdly small sum of 30,000 dollars per year, 
while the “beer money” appropriated to technical schools of 
the second and third rank amounted in 1898 9 to 4,152,000 
dollars and in 1899-1900 to 4,380,000 dollars 

That there is “something the matter" with English eco¬ 
nomics seems evident to an impartial observer Public opinion 
is slowly awakening to a realising sense that in some unseen 
manner England is being fed, cloLhed, reorganised and educated 
by foreigners Prominent Englishmen, whose warnings are 
sincere, arc trying to tell heT that decline is at hand unless she 
adopts a sweeping reform in the whole content of her educational 
system, so as to bring it into close relationship wiLh present-day 
necessities. 

The Englishman learns slowly „ he prefers to use methods 
formerly successful in spile of the fact lhat they are inapplicable 
to day , he is slow to disturb established tradition and can 
scarcely be made to believe that any new forces have entered 
into Ihe struggle for industrial supremacy The rest of the 
world is learning the value of technical training in Us varied 
forms as a foundation for industrial success, but the English still 
cling to their antiquated ideas England has not kepi alive to 
the requirements of the new scientific age into which we are 
now being thrust ; she has not recognised the close connection 
(hat exists between science and industry , she is, as it were, 
using medieval methods in modern industrial warfare , by 
neglecting the technical education of her people, she has failed 
10 train her industrial army, This alone explains at once her 
own decadence and the advance of Germany and the United 
States 

The educational status of England is far lower than many 
suppose We are pleased to juggle with ihc names El on, Rugby, 
Oxford and Cambridge, but we mu<t remember thal these 
schools are only for the highest social classes and are maintained 
to educate the English gentleman of rank, not the plain every¬ 
day Englishman, and have liLtle or no good influence upon 
industrial or commercial life Through their graduates, who 
influence much of the editorial writing in London, they are 
seriously impeding Lhe advance oF correct ideas by their ultra 
conservatism and even ignorance of the scientific spirit of the 
age The whole tiend of an Oxford or ( ambridge education is 
away from Lhe masses The primary and grammai schools of 
England arc not only weak and inefficient, bui are partly undtir 
State and partly under religious control , public high schools, as 
Americans know them, are non existent , the higher college and 
university training is mostly classical and out 01 harmony with 
modern necessities , technical education, which in Germany and 
the United States must be preceded by a good high school course 
of study, follows in England a weak grammar school education 
Outside of her college preparatory schooL and her two 
universities, which reach only an exceedingly smnll fraction of 
her people, England provides educational facilities which are 
utterly inadequate, both in character and extent, to the 
“normous needs of her people. To a certain extent, the view of 
Ur Johnson still prevails that education is 11 needed solely for 
the embellishments of life and is useless foi ordinary vermin ” 

The temper of the British mind is against scientific and 
technical progress Research work, which is really the guiding 
star for all*human progress, is sadly neglected New ideas are 
imported from Germany and the United States , they seem 
unable to germinate on British soil London, winch was the 
first city to be lighted by gas, is the last to accent eleclricity 
Germany teaches England electrochemistry and Lhe United 
States gives her lessons in electric traction. Low-grade 
technical schools, evening schools and polytechnics she has in 
abundance ; but they train only the imitative, not the creative 
faculties England hates the specialist ; Germany glories in 
him England relies upon the practical man ; Germany upon 
lhe technically trained man England exalu the " rule of 
thumb” method; Germany insists upon scientific accuracy 
England has no national system of education , Germany has a 
highly organised. Government-controlled system, England 
places her technical training next above a weak elementary 
education; Germany, believing in specialised education, which 
must be concerted and not premature specialisation, places her 
technical training after a thorough general education. 

The race for Industrial supremacy is on ; the first three places 
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me undoubtedly held by England, Germany and the United 
Stale*. In view of lhe need of economic progress, u is not 
difficult to see that the outcome of the feeling of unrest which 
now pervades the educational woild will be the enlargement of 
the sphere of technical education All lhe signs of (he times 
point in this direction The trained technical man 1-. rapidly 
taking the place of lhe untrained man No naliun can success¬ 
fully oppose this world wide movement When ihe philosophers, 
educators and economists have risen to a full comprehension of 
the meaning of the present world wide education\l unrest, Lhey 
will see that the solution of their doubts and msicties lies in a 
fuller and more comprehensive development of ihe sphere oi 
technical education 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

0\i nun -On Saluiday last, Mr, II Brereton Baker, I |{ S , 
Balliol College, was elccied to the Lees readership in Chem¬ 
istry, which had become vunnl owing to Mr Vernon liar- 
court’s resignauon Mr Baker came up to Balliol as a 
Brackenbury scholar in 1S80, and took a " firsL ” in natural 
science in 188 j lie was a pupil of Prof Dixon, at 
that time lecturer in chemistry at Balliol, and he also worked 
under Mr llarcourt aL Christ Church On leaving Oxford, Mr 
Baker went to Dulwich, where he remained until last May, when 
he was appointed headmaster of the Alleyn’s School Ills 
election is naturally very popular, and Oxford will gladly 
welcome back one of her most distinguished chemists, parlicu- 
larly one who has shown that the duties of a schoolmaster are 
not incompatible wiih the carrying on of reseirch 

On Saturday, h ebruary 14, a meeting of I he resident members 
of the I'niversity who are interested in Lhe te idling of natural 
science will lake place m the examinaiion schools to meet a 
deputation born the Association of Public School Masters, con¬ 
sisting of Mr H B Baker, of Dulwich, Mr Hill, of Eton, Mr 
Sclaier, of Clnrterhuuse, and Mr Shenstonc, of Clifton The 
following proposals of the association, respecting entrance 
scholarship examinations to ihe universities, will be brought 
before the meeting -(1) That the science part of ilie examin¬ 
ation should consist of (u) a paper on elementary physics and 
chemistry fi r all candidates , (<$) papers and practical work .n 
not more than four subjects (1 ) physics , (11 ) chemistry , 
(111 ) botany and zoology , (tv ) geology. Of these subjects, 
candidates must not ofler more than two (2) That very marked 
excellence in one of the four advanced subjects should have due 
weight 

C/urniiiiior — Mr 1 r \ Manners-Smith, Downing, and Dr 
Marett Inns, King’s, have been appointed additional demon- 
sti aim s of aiulmny 

Mr W A Cunnmglon, Christ's, has been appointed to 
work at the University table in the Naples Zoological 
Station 

The Library Syndicate report that the cost ■ pf pioviding 
suitable accommodation anil catalogues for the Acton 
Library, presented by Mr John Morley, will amount to 111m e 
than 7100/ 

Dr MacAUstrr, Prof Woodhead and Dr NuUull have 
been appointed to represent the University at the Hrussf I 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, to 1 »- hi Id ne\ 
September 

The following have respectively been appointed elec Inis 
to the professorships nnmrd - -Chi mut ty, I )r 1 E l horpe , 
P/umnm of Astronomy, Mr \V 11 M ( hrntie , luafomv. 
Dr T C Allbutt, Botany, Mi \ Sedgwick, Geology, Dr 
S F Harmer, Jackson of Natural Philosophy Lord Ra¬ 
leigh , Downing of Medicine, Dr A Marulister , Miner¬ 
alogy , Prof J | Thomson, Zoology, Dr D MacAlister, 
Experimental Physics, Lord Rayleigh , Mechanism, Mr O 
Reynolds, Physiology, Pi of G S Woodhead, Surgery, 
Dr A Macalister; Pathology, Dr. W H Gaskell , Agri¬ 
culture, Dr W, Somerville 

Sir James Blyth, Bart., has been appointed a member or 
the Board of Agricultural Studies 

Dr Victor Lebeui-, of the University of Montpellier, has 
been appointed director of the astronomical observatory at 
Besan^on, and Dr Marcellin Boule to the professorship of 
palaeontology at the Paris Natural History Museum. 
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The trustees of the Michigan College of Medicine and 
Surgery have established, the llrttish Medical Journal states, 
two new chairs in tropical diseases with the object of prepaiing 
medical practitioners to deni with those affections in the 
Philippines and in Cuba Dr. Robert S Linn and Dr. V. J. 
Hooper have been appointed to the chain 

The fifth annual dinner of the Association of Old Students 
nf the Central Technical College will be held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Ciscus, on Friday, February 20, at 
7.30 p m, Prof, W. C Unwin, F R S , president of the 
Association, will take the chair. Tickets (price $r 6 d) can be 
obtained on application to the hon secretary, Dr E F 
Armstrong, 55 Granville Park, Lewisham, S E 

It ib stated by the Times (hat the announcements recently 
made that Rhodes scholars have been elected in South Africa 
and the United States are inaccurate The trustees have not yel 
awarded any scholarships It 11 hoped that (he scholars from 
the Cape Colony, Natal and Rhodesia may be elected in time 
to go into residence in Oxford in October next and also the first 
studems from Germany, who are to be elected by the German 
Emperor, but the other scholarships will not commence before 
October, 1904 

The effort made to clear off the debt of 5000/ on Bristol 
University College has, we learn from the Times , been success¬ 
ful. Sir William II Wills and Sir Frederick Willi, M P , 
agreed to give 1000/ each, provided that three like donations 
could be 9ecured In this the council of the college was not 
successful, but the offer was allowed In remain open on the 
understanding that the remaining 3000/ should be raised in 
any sums during the year On the occasion of the recent 
University Colston dinner, it was announced that the 5000/ had 
been raised all but 500/ In the course of the evening, one of 
the guests gave 250/, and since ihen 700/ has been received, 
the total of 5500^ now reached including a contribution from 
the Hishop of ihe diocese, who presided at the dinner 

The Government of the United Provinces is, [he Pioneer 
Mail understands, considering the possibility of establishing a 
teaching university at Allahabad The evidence given before 
the recent Universities Commission showed that the higher 
learning is almost entirely neglected by the Indian Universities, 
all the energies of their professors beinp taken up with pass 
work (nr the intermediate and B A examinations. The scheme 
which is being considered by the Local Government is that the 
Muir Central College should be strengthened and devoted Lo the 
higher branches 0/ learning The intermediate classes would be 
given up, and this work would be undertaken by a new college 
lo be created for Lhe purpose in Allahabad with its own pnnci 
pal and its own professors Several new chairs would be added 
lo the present college, and it would thus be able lo devote its 
time to scholarship in the sense understood in Europe and to 
advanced work in seience In a recent speech, the Agha Khan, 
president of (he Mohammedan educational conference, suggested 
that ten million rupees should be raised by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion among the Mohammedan community to convert the 
Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh into a uni¬ 
versity. It seems clear fr in such facts as these that educational 
requirements are receiving great attention in India 


SOCJE TIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Chemical Society, January 21 —Prof Emerson Reynolds, 
F R S , in the chair ~ 1 he following papers were communi¬ 
cated — Researches on silicon compounds Part vin Inter¬ 
actions oF silicophenylamide with thiocarbiniides, by Prof 
Emerson Reynolds. Silicophenylamide readily combines 
with one or two molecules of the thiocarbimides to form 
crystalline compounds, which dissociate into their generators 
at ioo° C , it also reacts with thiocarbimides when heated 
in sealed Lubes, with the formation of sihrodiphenylimide 
and a disubstituted thiotarbamide--On the relation between 
the absorption spectra and the chemical structure of cory¬ 
daline, berberine and other alkaloids, by Drs. Gobble and 
Lauder, It is shown Lhat corydaline and tetrahydrober- 
benne, which are known to possess similar constitutions, 
give absorption spectra which differ in general absorption, 
but show no specific absorption differences. This is found 
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to be Che case generally for related alkaloids, and the authors 
suggest that such observations may occasionally be useful 
in deciding between possible formulae for an alkaloid.— 
Absorption spectra of laudanine and Inudanosine in relation 
tJ their chemical constitution, bv Drs. Dobble and Laudsr, 
An application of the results of the foregoing paper to these 
two alkaloids, which are shown to belong probably to the 
reduted berbrrine gioup—Phonoryc/oheptene, by Dr 
Kipping and Mr Hunter. A description of the properties 
ot this hydrocarbon —The influence of molybdrnuni and 
tungsten trioxidci on the specific rotations of /-lactic acid 
and potassium Mat tale, by Dr Handsraen and Mr. 
Prentice. These oxides increase the sperific rotations of 
/-lactic acid and of its putnssium salt, probably as the result 
of the formation of *>alls of the tartar emetic type—Estim¬ 
ation of ethyl alcohol in essences and medicinal preparations, 
bv Dr '1 F Thorpe and Mr Holmes, lhe mixture is 
diluted with water, saturated with sodium chloride and 
shaken out with light petroleum to remove volatile sub¬ 
stances other than alcohol, the latter remaining in the 
residue is estimated in the usual manner —Carbon monoxide 
as a product of combustion 0/ the Bunsen burner, by Dr. 
Thorpe. \ laboratory burner consuming 6 cubic feet of 

1 uul gas per hour under 01)5 inch pressure evolves 0.022 

cubic font of 1 arbon monoxide when burnt under a sand 
bjlh at sui h a height lhat the inner cone just impinges on the 
n etal of the hath - Lhe following papeis are descriptive of 
thi compounds mentioned, and are not of general interest -- 
Derivatives of 0-resorcyhc acid and of prolocateehuic acid, 
bv Dr \V H Perkin, jun , and Mr tchleae. —Synthesis 
of jV-cfhyl-, jY-methyl- and JV-benzyl-benzmunoethers, by 
Dr Landor - lhe condensation of phenyl ethyl ketone with 
bens.ilat clophenonc and of acetophenone with benzalpro- 
pmphenone, by Dr Aboil.— Synthesis of 1 3 5 Lnphenyl- 

2 4-dimelhv Icyi/opentant and of 1 3 g-tnphenyl-2-methyl 
tyc/rrpentanc, bv Dr Aboil. —Formation of Larha7ole& by the 
interaction of phenols, in the ortlioketonic fuun, with an I- 
hydrazinrs, bv Prof Japp and Mr Maitland (1) Di¬ 
morphism of o-inethylanhydratrtoneben/il (2) The oxida- 
non products of (lie methyl hornolngues of anhydrm rtone- 
benril, by Pruf Japp and Mr Mlchio, —Action of hypo- 
bromilev on amides, by Dr Lapworth and Mr Nlcholla. 
—Derivatives of men thy I c\ano.n etate, b) Messrs Bowack 
and Lapworth. — The influence of mtro-groups on the re¬ 
activity of halogen derivatives nf ben/ene, by Dr Lap- 
worth. A restatement of the vn w lhat the reactivity of 
the halogens in ortho- and /iara-haIogenated nitrobenzene*? 
i*. due to the assumption of the elements of a molei ule of 
water by the nitru-gioup, with subsequent lntramolecul.u 
thanges, leading to the production of a tautomeric form of 
11 nitrophenol with tin loss of a moletuh of a haloid at id 

EniNUiRc.il 

Geological Society, February 5 —Dr J Horne pre¬ 
sided— Mrs Dr Ogdvle Gordon gave a demonstration 
ol some of the results obtained by her geological survey of 
the Fassa district in South Tyiol, made in iqoo— iqoi. The 
leiture, which was entitled “The Fassa-Monzom District r 
Simultaneous Duplex Crust Movements," was illustrated 
by Mrs Gordon's lantern views, geological maps and sec¬ 
tions, rock specimens and mineralogicnl slides In describing 
the succession of Tnassic sti ala, Mrs Gordon pointer! out two 
distinct advances made by her work (1) She had discovered 
the presence of Wengen-Cjssian Marls with charaLterisln 
fossils in the midst of the Middle Tnassic Limestones, where¬ 
as hitherto these fossiliferuus strata had been reported to be 
absent in Fassa The Wengen scries comprise bedded tuff 1 - 
and lavas, tufaceous grits, shales, and limestones like those 
m Groden and Enneberg, the Cassian strata are chieflv 
marls and marly limestones (2) She had determined tlu 
presence of a definite band of fossiliferous marls and Crinoidal 
and OohLic Limestones between the Lower and Middle Trias, 
as a constant member in all undisturbed sections. Hitherto 
these limestones had been described as a rarely present 
faciei of the lower horizons of Middle Tnassic Limestones 
The fossils collected in them by Mrs, Gordon were examined 
by Dr. Broil!, Munich Museum, and identified by him ^ 
Upper Werfen (Lower Trial) or closely allied types Th» 
establishment of this definite passage-zone between Lower 
and Middle Tnas was an important addition to the geologv 
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of South Tyrol. Further, Jt corresponded to the horizon ol 
the “ Reichenhall Limestone n and the 11 Myophuria Beds " 
in North Tyrol, and probably also to the well-known 
" Roth M horizon in the North German Inas. Throughout 
the Tertiary crust-movements in the Alps, this passage-zone 
had been the great crush-zone of the district It occurred 
m Fassa below a massive development of calcareous rocks, 
.ind above an almost equal thickness of mixed deposits, t 
was, therefore, a well-marked “ critical " zone, within the 
earth's crust, interleaved between rock material presenting 
strongly contrasted physical characters One of the general 
results of the lecturer's detailed survey had been Lo prove 
that porphyrite sills and sheets had been intruded in Fassa 
into the local fault lines and planes of crust deformation 
which developed during Middle and Late Tertiary Alpine 
movements After indicating on her geological map the 
complete sequence of the igneous rocks which she had proved 
t il Monzom (see Geological Magazine, July, 1902), Mis 
Gordon proceeded to describe her results regarding cross-fold 
formation Several deformnlional movements had affected 
this district In the first place, undulations directed east 
and west had formed a steep southern lace and a 
long northern slope, the width of an undulation 

being about four and a half miles These had been 
deformed by oblique cross-folds, which developed along 
two directions, li N K , W S W and W N \V -L S \i , 
the L N E -W S VV dilection being the piinupal a\i L 
of deformation During these “ Asta " movements the 
sleep south faces of the original plications were oven thrust 
towards S.S E , or locally towards S S W , and the first 
inrush of molten lock occurred into zones of ciust-altenu- 
iitmn and fracture ‘-'till later another duplex dtform- 
atinnal system (the Judicarian) was superinduced upon the 
earlier; the principal axis was N N.E -SSW in dirminn, 
but the leading N N K -S S W. faults wire iut b\ N N W - 
S S E companion faults Horizontal differential move- 
mints had occuired, and local thrusts and shear slips took 
place again, fragmenting the previous thrust-masses and 
igneous intrusions Mrs Gordon showed by reference 10 
her map that the most intense effects of crusL-deforniation 
had been coeval with this advanced stage in the super¬ 
position of duplex deformational systems upon the origin il 
and fundamental easr-west undulations 'Ihe larger in¬ 
trusions of augite porphyrite had passed into fault-planes 
which were associated with the advanced stages of mm«- 
ment A subsequent oporh of crust-adjustment and surface- 
prosiun had ensued, characterised by local subsidences 
hiking place preeminently along the previous rru'd-frac- 
tures Local crumplings had then uccuncd, chiefly aiound 
hrge masses of igneous rock or Lhe larger defoimalion frag¬ 
ments of Tnassic Limestone Small igneous mlercalalions 
ol highly differentiated rock material accompanied these 
mthrows Mrs. Gordon's interpietation of this remarkable 
''fries of cross-movements was based upon the principle of 
the simultaneous action of paired resultant shams acting 
dong N.E -S W and N W -S E. directions, the precise 
directive angle varying in proportion as the east-west or the 
nurth-south stresses due to crust-compression were the more 
powerful, and also in accordance with particular local modifi¬ 
cations of the regional strains lhe address gave rise 'o 
prolonged discussion, in which Mi. Cadell, Mr Clough, 
Mr Cunningham-Craig, Mr Bailey and the chairman Iook 
put 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, 1‘ebruary 2.—M Albert (..uulry 
in the chair —Remarks by M Ph van Tleffhom un a 
nienioir " Sur les Ochnac^es "—Contribution lo the history 
°f fossil man, by M Albert Gaudry. Most of the fossil 
t'mains of man date from the Glacial epoch, ccmtemporarv 
w dh the reindeer and mammoth Rut there are a few fossil 
^pi’cunens which appear to be earlier than the Glacial epoch, 

■ aid to date from a warmer period of the Quaternary It 
has been generally concluded that, as a result of the e\- 
knsion of the Scandinavian glacie/s, the existing animals, 
including man, were driven south. The question of the 
° r 'gin of the men of the warmer period is more difficult 
Prnm a comparison of the dentition of a skull discovered at 
Mentone, and dating from the latter period, with that of 
'he fossils of the Glacial period and of existing races, the 
londusion is drawn that these men were indigenous to the 
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southern regions, but as these results are ai rived at from 
the examination of a single specimen, furthn confirmation 
0/ this view is necessary,—On the heart of tuberculous sub¬ 
jects, by MM Ch Bouchard and Balthaaard. A pre¬ 
liminary comparison of the hearts of healthy and tubercu¬ 
lous subjects appeared to show that in tuberculous males 
the heart is smallei than in healthy males, whilst in 
tuberculous females lhe heart is very nearly normal A 
more detailed -study of these subjecLs showed, however, the 
influence of the stage of the disease and also the effect of 
predisposition The opinion which has often been expressed, 
but never clearly demonstrated, that smallness of the heart 
predisposes to tubtrculosis is now confirmed by these 
observations —On the absorption of light in symmetrical 
crystalline bodies and in certain disyminetriral media, such 
as substances naturally isotropic, solid or fluid, affected by 
magnetism and submitted to its action, by M J 
Beuislnaaq. —On the latest comet, by M Porrotln. The 
Giacobini comet is not identical with the Tcnipel-Swift 
comet, and is probably new —Approximate algebraic ex¬ 
pressions for transcendental, logarithmic, and exponential 
functions, by M J A Normand. —On lhe viscosity in a 
vitreous medium, by M P Duhem. —On the polarisation 
of the X-rays, by M R Blondlot. All attempts made 
hitherto to produce pol insution of the X-rays have been 
without positive results, and the possibility of Ihen being 
n< tu.dly polarised on emission from ihe lube seemed worthy 
of examination The use of a small electric spark, similar 
to lh.it already Used by the author in his re searches cm the 
vilocilv of propagation of the X-rays, as an analyser, showed 
lhat this view is m accordance wilh the facts observed, a 
bundle of X-rays has lhe same asymmetry as a bundle of 
polarised light rays Quaitz and sugar turn the plane of 
polarisation of the X-rays m the saint si nse as thaL of light, 
rotations up to ^o rj h.nmg been obst rved Ihe secondary 
X-rays, or flravs, are equally polarised, artive substances 
turn the plane ol polarisation in the tonlr.ir\ sense to lhat 
of light lhe author rrg.11 ds it as extremely piobalde that 
magnetic rural ion exists both for Ihe X-ra\s and the fl-rays, 
and further experiments upon this are in progress—Ihe 
peipetual s^retary informed the Academy of the death of 
M Rcbouf, coi 1 espondent in the set tion of chemistry—M 
Ii'on Labbd was elected a free academician in (hi plan cl 
the late M Damour - -Obsc rv alions of the comet 1903 a 
m ale with the 315 cm cqualonal of the Obsirvatnry of 
Lions, by MM J Guillaume and G Le Cadet.- Fro 
visional elements of Lhe new Giacobim comet (1901 a), by 
M G Fayet. —Observations of the sun made nt the Observ¬ 
atory of Lyons with the 1(1 c m Brunner equatorial during 
lhe fourth quai ter of 1902, by M J Guillaume. I be re¬ 
sults are summarised in three tables, giving the number of 
sun-spots, their distribution in latitude and the disinhulion 
nf the facube m latitude - -On a rectilineal band ol Jupiler, 
oblique abnormally to the equator, observed in I)rr ember, 
1902, and January, 1903, by M Amann. — On groups of 
substitutions, by M G A Millar.- On active couples of 
permutations, by M L)£mi£ Andrd. On -lipping in fluids, 
by M. Madamard.- On Lhe reciprocal influence of two 
neighbouring use ill ft tors the charaiter of the discontinu¬ 
ities, by M Marcel Brllloum. — New rescan hi <• oil the ex¬ 
pansion of nickel steel, by M < K Guillaume (p ^52). 

-On the estei lficalion of m.inmte bv phosphoric icid 

b) M F Carrd.—On the signification of experiments' 
made m balloons on the respir dory exchanges, by \I J 
Tfuot. A criticism ot some results published by Si hrettter 
and Zunt/ Hie author sees iu reason to doubt Lhe 

accuracy of the experimental results previously published by 
him, and summarises the conclusions to he arrived at from 
these experiments—Contribution In (he moiphology of the 
ligaments accessory to the temporomaxillary aiticulation 
bv M J Chalne.—On the presence of ergasloplasmic form¬ 
ation* in lhe follicular epithelium of birds, by Mile Marie 
Loyea. —Observations on the genesis of giant cells, by 
M V Babot. Besides simple cell division, budding occu¬ 
pies an important place in the growth of tissues, and a 
laige proportion of giant cells arc only modifications of these 
buds This view is applied to the consideration of the growth 
of the placenta, giant tuberculous cell myxo-surcoma, and 
other cases—I'he ratio of the weight of the liver to the 
total weight of Lhe animal, by M E Maural. Except during 
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the earliest period of life, for the same animal species of 
different ages, the ratio of the weight of the liver to the 
surface remains constant. This constancy of ratio exists 
also for different varieties of the same species, although, as 
in the case of the dog, there may be considerable differences 
of volume.—Observations on Monas vulgaris, by M P. A. 
Dangeard.—Mendel's law and the constant characters of 
hybrids, by M Hugo da Vrlaa.—On the comparative struc¬ 
ture of the point of junction in grafted plants, by M Lucien 
Danlal. A study of the point of union of the graft showed 
that even when the operation is made between plants as 
like as possible, and by the same process, the structure is 
essentially variable and is dependent on Lhc mode of cica¬ 
trisation As a icsult of these differences of structure, the 
conduction of (he sap is modified more or Jess in each graft 
The great differences observed explain the contradictory 
results obtained by different observers —On vegetation in 
atmospheres rich in carbon dioxide, by M. E Demouiiy. 
It was shown that the gases given off by earth and manure 
are favourable to vegetation, and further experiments proved 
that this result was due lo the influence of carbon dioxide 
alone The conclusion is drawn that plants may profit to 
a very high degree from the presence of a small excess of 
ejibonic acid in the atmosphere-—On the granitic rocks of 
the massif of Beni-Toufout, between El-Milia and Collo, 
Algeria, by M Pierre Tarmler.—The existence of the Upper 
Jurassic and the infra-Cretaceous in the Island oT Crete, by 
M L Cayeua.—On the quantities of phosphorus contained 
in flour, by M Balland. 
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ProT J C Hose —Crraiaphts Ionian iuc, a remarkable Aphid Alice L 
Embleton—Specialisation oT Parasitism in the Erjsiphaccte S h 
Salmon 
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ELECTRIC RADIATION FROM WIRES. 
Electnc Waves Being an Adams Prize Essay in the 
University of Cambridge By H M, Macdonald, 
M.A , F.R S , Fellow of Clare College Pp. xin +200 
(Cambridge ■ University Press, 1902 ) Price ioj 
HE essay under review consists essentially of two 
parts In one of them the author aims at a re¬ 
statement of electrodynamic theory in a manner which 
will avoid what he considers to be the difficulties of the 
existing dynamical expositions The other part contains 
new developments relating to the mode of piopagation of 
electric radiation, its emission and absorption by reson¬ 
ating wire circuits, and the dynamical laws of its diffrac¬ 
tion by obslarles 

fn illustration of the power of the mathematu al 
analysis that is developed in the latter part, it may Vie 
mentioned that the general dynamical problem of diffiac¬ 
tion at the edge of a perfectly conducting (/ e Lotally 
reflecting) prism is solved in a few pages at the end of 
the book (Appendix D) by a method which admits of 
extension to any transpaient or metallic piism the optical 
constants of which are known. The only case of diffrac¬ 
tion in which a rigorous dynamical solution had been 
pieviously obtained is that of the straight edge of a per¬ 
fectly conducting plate, whu h is the special case of a 
piism of vanishing angle , this had been reached through 
intricate analysis by Poincare and by Sommei feld, and 
the result is now ofLen reproduced as a new departure 
in mathematical physics applied to problems in theo¬ 
retical optics The very elegant treatment in teims of 
Bessel functions that is brought to bear by Mr Mac¬ 
donald will remind readers of a previous successful 
application of essentially the same analysis, namely to 
the verification of Mr VV D Niven's beautiful func¬ 
tional solution of the problem of electric distribution on 
the general type of conductor bounded by two intersect¬ 
ing spheres, which was published some years ago in the 
Proceedings of the Mathematical Society Featuies of 
much interest are bound to arise in the theoretical 
character of the diffraction at the edge of a transparent 
or metallic prism of known index , it is to be hoped that 
the author will not be deterred by some inevitable com¬ 
plexity ofcomputation from following out in detail this 
natural extension of his results, 

When disruptive electric disturbances take place in a 
material system, their energy is, in the ordinary course, 
dissipated by electnc radiation into space, in so far as 
it is not degraded into heat by resistance. That any 
other state of affairs could exist has not been hitherto 
contemplated, though it has been known by experience 
that an electric vibrating system like the ring resonator 
of Hertz could go on oscillating for very many thousands 
of periods without much loss. The author claims that 
it is possible theoretically to hare electric vibrating 
systems absolutely permanent, which would last for ever 
so far as radiation is concerned , that if electric waves 
are introduced into a nearly complete wire circuit, and 
if the ends are then connected so as to *make the 
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circuit a complete ring, a portion of the wave-motion 
will settle down into a steady state in the circuit and 
run round and round for ever, assuming, of course, that 
the circuit is perfectly conducting , that as such waves can 
only enter through the ends, so the only way of dissipating 
them is by cutting the circuit and allowing them to 
escape from the ends This, even if it is not valid for thick 
anchor rings, is certainly practically correct for thin 
wires , and such systems m which electric oscillations are 
going on thus radiate mamly from the ends or points of 
the wires The nature of the beam of radiation which 
issues fLom the end of a stiaight wire is here investigated 
theoretically, the form obtained for the wave-fronts 
around the end being Shown to be in close at cord with 
the observations of Bukcland and Sarasin. Fortified 
with this theoretical analysis, we can form a more vivid 
and confident idea of how exposed metallic points like 
those of lightning conductors may gather up stray 
radiations in the suriounding space, which may then be 
passed down around a system of properly attuned ioops 
forming nearly closed circuits in the lower part of the 
wne, in each of which a selected period can be intensified 
by resonance and tapped off through a relay system into 
an appropriate jecorder , and we can even imagine that 
the duection fiom which an incident train of disturbances 
comes may he estimated horn the orientation of the 
plane o( the resonating loop which responds to it most 
intensely 

The whole theoretical discussion is founded on, and in 
turn elucidates, an extension of the ancient electric 
dogma of the power of points into the new field of 
electric radiation Closed electric circuits can be placed 
in relation of radiation and absorption with the surround 
ing .ether, after the manner of radiating atoms in tem¬ 
perature equilibrium, by narrow breaks or attached spikes 
The subject is far from being exhausted , for example, 
the more complex and probably far more difficult 
problem suggests itself to compare the radiation that 
must escape from a sharp bend in the wire carrying the 
waves with the radiation issuing from its open end. 
From the standpoint of present interests, the theoretical 
elucidation of the circumstances on which depend the 
free periods of resonators of the Hertz pattern formed of 
simple wire rings with or without knobs at the ends, to 
which close attention 19 also devoted in the book, is 
hardly as important as this other related question of the 
theoretical conditions governing the emission and absorp¬ 
tion of radiation from wire circuits and networks. 

The periods of free electric surging in the dielectric 
sheets of various forms of condensers are also discussed ; 
the correction for the open edge of a fiat condenser 
is determined, expressed in the form that by adding a 
slip of certain breadth to the plates all round the edge 
the electric field between them may be taken as uniform 
right up to it The result comes, of course, from appli¬ 
cation of the general principles of the mode of analysis 
applied In acoustics by Helmholtz m 1859 to the 
correction for the open ends of organ pipes 

As developed by our author, the key to the discussion 
of the oscillations and their free periods, in open wire 
circuits, lifes in the determination of the radiation from 
the end part of a straight wire when standing electric 
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waves are surging along its surface. This provides a 
knowledge of the ratio in which the distance of the open 
end from the nearest node falls short of half a wave ; 
and, the other successive nodes being practically equi¬ 
distant, it thus affords a knowledge of the free periods in 
terms of the length of the wire. Finite curvature of the 
wire does not sensibly affect things , this was elucidated 
very clearly by Pocklington in 1897, 1 and his analytical 
device for replacing the electrification and electric flow 
on the wire by a series of changing electric doublets situ¬ 
ated along it, the fields of disturbance of which are simply 
expressible, is here largely employed. Consider, in fact, 
a system of doublets of moment 0- (in the magnetic 
sense) per unit length distributed along the length s of 
the wire ; they are equivalent to a current of intensity 
dajdt, a charge of line-density — d^/dx i and two point- 
charges - <r l and +o- a at the ends, as the true current 
vanishes at the ends, er must be constant there, and so 
will vanish too This kind of theory leads very directly, 
in § 67, to the character of the forced oscillation on the 
wire that is established by an impressed magnetic field in 
the surrounding region, which Is symmetrical and there¬ 
fore ranged in circles around the wire as axis. Each 
infinitesimal ring of impressed alternating magnetic force 
is propagated out directly into wider rings until it meets 
the point of the wire under consideration, but in addition 
it travels to the open end of the wire and thence down 
its ength, the signs being such that the two parts cancel 
at the end , the amplitudes of these two interfering 
systems of rays of magnetic force are not attenuated 
with increase of the distance traversed, because each 
point of the wire is equidistant from all elements of 
the source. It is their interference that constitutes the 
standing waves on the wire We have here rings of 
magnetic disturbance radiated from the outside sounds, 
converging on the wire through its open end, and 
travelling down it , it would appear that the author’s 
restriction to symmetry may largely be dispensed with 
The conditions are now reversed, and a system of 
standing oscillations on the wire pouring out radiation 
into space is contemplated ; that occurs only through 
open ends, the oscillatory surging on the perfectly 
conducting wire elsewhere being capable of adjusting 
itself locally, like waves on a musical cord, without having 
to constrain any radiation If we know the dis¬ 
tribution of the radiation from the open end of a straight 
wire, over the infinite sphere, we can, by reversal of the 
motions and treating the infinite spherical surface as ,1 
region of sources of disturbance, deduce by the previous 
analysis the positions of the nodes on the wire. In 
applying this method, the author considers (§ 78), for 
reasons not obvious, that an open end radiates uniformly 
over the hemisphere in front of it . 2 In the dis¬ 
cussion of the Hertzian wire resonator which follows, 
the two contiguous ends Are taken to constitute a 
Hertzian oscillating doublet, and this determines the re- 

k Prvc Camb Phil Soc In this powerful piper, the radiation from a 
complete circular wire comes in evidence, in n second order approximation, 
through a very Might dumping of the free oscillations On the view above 
described, ihero should be no such effect , yet, on the other hand, the 
electricities can be separated to the two sides of the ring by an electric 
field, and should surge hick in vibratory manner when released 

9 It appears that ilie assumption of a considerably different law aould 
not much nffeu the result. 
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quired distribution of radiation at infinite distance ; the 
reversed radiation is supposed to affect the two ends in¬ 
dependently One feels more confidence here than in 
the previous case of a single end ; and the results are, in 
fact, in very close agreement with experimental measure¬ 
ments by Sarasin and de la Rive. The modification 
arising from arming the ends with small balls or plates is 
also gone into 

The author's verification of the known form of the 
wave-fronts near the open end of a wire, namely confocal 
paraboloids with focus at that end, also comes from the 
reversed motion as above. It appears that this result 
holds whatever be the distribution of the radiation over 
the infinite sphere, the magnetic force around the end 
being of the form A The author adverts to the 

transverse wave-fronts travelling along the wire towards 
the end and finally bending round near the end into 
paraboloids as it is approached , the wave-front may be 
! considered as detained on the wire because the magnetic 
force is cyclic around the wire and could not be cyclic 
if the front escaped into free space In fact, the value of 
the magnetic force above given obviously satisfies this 
necessary condition, its circulation 2nr sin 0 A tanl# 
being equal to 4rrAr along the wire and equal to zero 
along its prolongation , the current in the wire near the 
end is thus \r We have, therefore, only to show that 
the characteristic equation of a magnetic field disposed 
in circles around the wire is satisfied , and this is so, for 
by the Amperean relation it leads to a longitudinal 
component Z of electric force proportional to r~ l , which 
13 of the right form, being near the end practically 
**“’/r, which satisfies the equation v^Z+^Z — o The 

transverse component of the electric force 13 similarly 
found to be proportional to -r hanjfl, thus the 
resultant force is in the direction bisecting the angle 
between rand the direction of the wire produced, and 
is therefore tangential to parabolic wave-fionls as above 
stated, being wholly transverse close to the wire. 
There is some temptation to imagine the wings of the 
parabolic part as advancing towards each other and 
forming a narrow neck which is finally nipped through, 
the main part of the front then going off as a plane 
sheet of radiation, while the other part retreats back 
into the wire and gives rise to a reflected wave, some¬ 
what in the manner described by Hertz (“ Electric 
Waves, 1 ' p. 144) for the case of an oscillating doublet 1 
For free oscillations on a wire with two ends, the 
radiation is, however, sideways 

The circumstance that the general features of some of 
the author's conclusions can be traced by simple reason¬ 
ing, as he himself indicates, does not, of course, detract 
from their value or novelty , it rather tends to confirm the 
validity of the powerful mathematical analysis to the 
results of which they are a first approximation, and should 
stimulate similar inquiry as regards the other part of his 
results. That this type of analysis is yet destined to 
point the way into the heart of other important problems 
in mathematical physics there can be no doubt, now 
that spherical and ellipsoidal forms have received such 

1 Mr Macdonald informs me that this view is supported by ihe graph of 
Ills second approximation in g 77 
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abundant attention, it is much to have a method that 
can deal in comparative simplicity with edges and 
prisms and cones, 

The evidence is closing in more and more rigorously 
that the medium which transmits electrical and radiant 
effects must either completely accompany matter in bulk 
in 1 is movements or else be entirely independent of 
such movements If we adopt the latter hypothesis, 
to which theoretical consideration's strongly point, and 
we still consider the zcther to be something possessing 
translatory inertia, the natuYe of its kinetic energy will 
be entirely at our disposal as regards interpretation. 

The author's order of exposition, in the theoretical 
chapters of this book, first develops the equations for 
the free aether, in terms of a vector potenhal , these arc 
naturally purely vibrational , then the disturbance of 
electricity, which is really the exciting source of the 
phenomena, is introduced by adding the electric flux 

-41r(z/, 7', 7 v) to the expression c - j (F, G, H), which 

at J 

by these equations of propagation is equated to 
^ a (F, G, H) In other words, the elements of current 
are each of them introduced as a simple intrinsic pole of 
the vector potential, which in other respecLs obeys the 
purely vibrational equations for the .Tther of empty 
space These equations, as solved by the Poisson 
analysis suitable for such cases, represent disturbances 
travelling out from the poles in the known manner of 
simple compact propagation, at any rate in all caseswhere 
the phenomena are periodic The electric’ flux thus 
introduced is here named the convection current, pre¬ 
sumably because it is afterwards going to be considered 
as arising solely from the motion of electric charges or 
ions , in the analysis of Appendix C it is the motion of 
a volume density The significant remark now follows 
that 

u the assumption is implicitly involved that Maxwell's 
.vthereal displacement current is independent of the 
motion of the aether, if there is such a motion ” 

Does this mean that it belongs to the .other, but yet 
is disconnected from it so that it is left behind if the 
tether moves on ? One is tempted to amend the last 
phrase and make it read, "therefore there is no such 
motion.’’ 

However this may be, practically it comes to the same 
thing; in~the next chapter, the ethereal part of the 
total current is taken not to depend on the motion of 
the icther, but the convection current does depend on the 
motion of the matter. This leads, as is known, to 
Fresnel's formula for velocity of optical propagation in 
moving material media, and to the law of astronomical 
aberration of light ; and the author’s dictum , above 
quoted, has already postulated that it is not to affect 
the phenomena whether the sether moves or not 

The reluctance shown by the author to considering the 
aether as stationary in space is based mainly, it appears, on 
the ground that a field of magnetic force must be con¬ 
cerned with motion in the aether, so that if that medium 
were otherwise at rest, waves of radiation would be 
convected by a magnetic field. This is known not to be 
Lhe case to any recognisable extent, and ifxs here ex- 
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plained that the magnetic motions are only a part of the 
disturbance, there being other latent motions in the aether 
which may exactly compensate But, on the other hand, 
the objection is not essential , for magnetic energy may 
not be energy of simple translation, while if it is so, the 
velocity need not be of detectable magnitude provided 
the inertia is sufficiently great And in the latter case 
these other latent motions would surely be themselves 
magnetic This consideration points to retaining the 
most precise and directly presentable scheme, until it is 
definitely proved to be too narrow 

In the body of the book, the mathematical analysis is 
developed from the foundation of the circuital laws of 
Ampere and Faraday, as translated into simple analytical 
form, and rendered self-consistent by the introduction 
of displacement currents, originally by Maxwell In 
Appendix C, these relations are fitted into a purely 
dynamical frame. They are derived from potential and 
kinetic energy functions 

w ~ij j j{\/-+ + zn,x,fy</zi 

but the other Maxwellian expression, more like ordinary 
kinetic energy, 

[ / ( Q '+ '>W 3 . 

is considered to be unwarranted This must mean that 
the kinetic energy is distributed in the medium according 
to the first form of integral, and that the second, though 
it gives the right total amount throughout all spare, does 
not express its correct distribution in space This is a 
question as to matter of fact. Not to press the point 
that the element of energy given by it is not essentially 
positive, the first specification might be thought to imply 
that (I, G, II) can be expressed in teuns of the local 
conditions alone , but the only formula for this vector 
that is given is a volume integral depending on the state 
of the whole electric field One result of the change is, 
of course, that the Poynting vector for the flux of energy 
must be modified, so that near the vibrator the paths of 
rays would be altered ; when the waves become plane 
it does not matter 

If we turn to the mathematically analogous (but 
physically different) hydrodynamic theory by way of illus¬ 
tration, the kinetic energy of a fluid containing vortex 
lines can be expressed in trrms of the vorticity by a 
cognate integral involving the vortex distribution alone, 
and the behaviour of the vortexes might be deduced from 
it, abstraction being made altogether of the fluid in which 
they exist. So the phenomena of the electric currents 
would be developed with abstraction altogether of the 
trther in which they subsist , except that, unfortunately, 
when the field is not steady, all the .ether has to be filled 
with fictitious xthereal current which is not electric flux 
at all, or else all effects of true electric flux have to 
be considered as propagated in time. This is, in 
fact, the course of the actual historical development of 
the theoretical electrodynamics of ordinary steady 
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-electric currents in the hands of Ampere and his 
successors ; no mention need be made of the aether 
until electric radiation begins to play a sensible part, 
either in the establishment of the field or in the 
-draining off of its energy, or until motion of the electric 
charges is contemplated In the fatter case, it would 
appear that we have either to take the <ether to be at rest 
or to say with our author that it behaves as if it were so 

The analogy has here been drawn (which Mr. Mac¬ 
donald doubtless would not allow) between the analysis 
of the interactions of electric currents in an .ether which 
is intangible and that of vortical smoke rings in an 
atmosphere which is invisible In each case, one would 
’try to avoid assuming unnecessary properties of thi 
medium. And it is only fair to admit that the properties 
of electric currems have actually been discovered in this 
way, while without discussing the fluid we should hardly 
^nave made much progress with the more fugitive 
vortexes 

The process of arriving at wider and wider points of 
view by successive stages of generalisation from an initial 
hypothes.s is a familiar and fruitful one in theoretical 
physics , though in these latter times Lhe logical and 
philosophical merits of the converse process of discarding 
from our knowledge all colorable images or analogies, in 
favour of bare mathematical expression of the relations 
of the unknown quantities which are symbols for entities 
on which we do not wish to dogmatise at all —of 
which we, in fact, know intrinsically no more than we do 
about the most common objects around us—has also been 
amply enforced Yet in successful instances of this latter 
procedure, the retort seems open that the hypothesis 
or analogy has not been dispensed with until it has 
effectively disclosed of what type the said relations were 
to be It very likely arises from want of familiarity with 
Mr. Macdonald’s point of view that a doubt suggests 
itself as to whether we have not here a case, if not of 
r kicking away the ladder before the passenger has arrived 
at the top, at any rate of removing the supporting 
framework before the ties and struts of the permanent 
structure have become entirely consolidated. 

Much in these remarks has assumed a critical form, 
because after pointing out the excellences that can be 
-enjoyed by consulting the work itself, it would appear 
that a reviewer could do best service by discussing the 
matters that are not so clear. Other more detailed topics 
might be specified which require further consideration 
For instance, students of the modern subject of the 
relation of radiation to temperature would perhaps be 
puzzled by § 82, which professes to give a new proof of 
the Stefan-Boltzmann law ; the transformation of linear 
scale of the system sther plus matter, there employed, is 
a very tempting one, but, unfortunately, the free periods 
do not seem to correspond. It may be put forward 
as a reasonable generalisation, subject to only a 
few striking exceptions, that a book which can be 
acclaimed as free of discrepancies or obscurities 
is also to a large extent free of new contributions 
to knowledge. In the present case, the obvious advances 
are so important that close attention to the work 
.throughout its whole range cannot safely be neglected. 

J. Larmor. 
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A STUDY IN ALPINE GEOLOGY. 

Das Sonnwendgebirge im Unterinnthal. Em T ypus 
Alpinen Gebirgsbaues. By Dr Franz Wahner. First 
part Pp. xii + 350; with 96 illustrations in the 
text, 19 plates and map (Leipzig and Vienna . F 
Deuticke, 1903 ) Price 35 marks 
F all the labour that has been expended on the 
fascinating problems of Alpine geology, none, 
perhaps, has been more fortunate in the manner of its 
presentation than the work under consideration A 
lucid style, fine large type' and a wealth of illustration 
contribute to the enjoyment oF an interesting thesis 
The weight and bulk of the volume, however, con¬ 
stitute a drawback 

The limited area dealt with by the author comprises 
the Haidcrjoch, Rosan and the Sonnwendjoch, and 
the formations range from the Triassic Werfcn beds 
to the L^ppiT Jurassic Aptychcnknllc; but it is with 
lhe rocks about the middle of this series that he is 
mainly romernod These are dnssifkd in the follow¬ 
ing, descending, order —Hornsteinknlk (upper Jura), 
Ilornstein-llrrccie, Rndiolnriengesteine, Rothcr Lias- 
kalk [YVeissrr RifTkalk, Obcr-rhulischer Mcrgelkalk, 
Weisser RifTkalk (lower part)], Kovsen beds 

It will be recognised at once that this is an abbre¬ 
viation of Pilcher's sequence The tnjin mass of the 
Weisser RifTkalk, which has all the characters of a 
true coral reef, has presented a difficulty to the author 
from the fact that he has found, in the lower parts, 
undoubted Rhxdic fossils, and in oLher parts, which 
he considers are higher portions of the same group, 
Lias fossils have been discovered. 

n We arc so accustomed to regard the term 
‘ Oberer Dachsteinkalk ' as applied to a KtuEtie rock 
Lh.it it does not seem wise to use it for a group 
which is in part Rhfctic, in part Liassic M 

He therefore proposes " Weisser Ri/Tkalk 11 as 0 
local term, suggestive of the salient character of the 
group 

Before presenting Lhe results of his own researches, 
Dr Wahner devotes the first 78 pages to the discussion 
of the geological literature of the Sonnwend district 
Commencing with Uttinger in 1819, he passes in re¬ 
view practically all that has been written on the 
subject up to 1900 (in the preface he comments on 
Ampferrer's paper of 1902) On each paper he makes 
a few brief explanatory or critical remarks, To Dr 
Diener, however, he allots some fifteen pages, occu¬ 
pied almost wholly in destructive criticism—“ a heap 
of errors/' he says in one place; and he is so irritated 
by what he regards as Diener's incorrect observations 
and loose writing that he waxes ironical. “ I regret I 
cannot give any figure of this interesting spot,” says 
Diener, which causes the author to remark, 

"The reader endeavours to keep calm; perhaps 
D. had no time to make a sketch—but, on second 
thoughts, a better view is, that what Diener desires 
(will) to see, nobody can draw " (p. 40). 

With much of the painstaking work of Pilcher, 
the author is in agreement, but he considers the 
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estimate of the number and thickness of the Lias 
and Jura deposits to be too great. In spite of 
Pilcher’s care in selecting' a traverse apparently free 
from complications, Whhner contends that thrusting 
and over-folding have produced a repetition of the 
beds. 

In the chapter on stratigraphy, each member is 
dealt with in order. Incidentally, several points of 
interest are raised, such as the discovery in the 
Weisscr Riffkalk of a true Coralline, to which the 
name Cheilospontes Titolensis (Wahner) is assigned 
on account of its affinities with the modern Cheilo- 
sporum; there is also a doubtful Hydrozoan which 
more nearly resembles the Palaeozoic Stromatoporoids 
than the Upper Jurassic Eliipsachimas and 
Sphseractinias, but is none the Ie&s morphologically 
nearest to the Tnassic Spongiomorphidae. Calcareous 
algae, hydrozoa and corals contribute to the up¬ 
building of the reefs, but Dr. Wahner finds the last- 
named organisms predominating 

The greatest interest attaches to the “ Radiolarien- 
gesteine " and the “ Hornstein-Brecne ” Dr 
Wahner, in common with his predecessors, had been 
accustomed to regard the structure of this area as 
being far simpler than he now finds it He de¬ 
monstrates a large amount of thrusting and folding 
(" Aufwolbung ”), the greater part of the movement 
having acted about the Hornstein-Breccie, the rocks 
above being comparatively little influenced. On all 
sides there are signs of pressure—brecciation, suture 
structure—and the term “ Druckbreccien ” is sug¬ 
gested as an expansion of Brogger’s 11 Breccias in 
” for this widespread occurrence The Hornstein- 
Breccie is proved to be a true 11 dislocation-breccia,” 
and to contain blocks boLh of older and younger 
rocks. 

In his anxiety to leave no doubt as to the tectonic 
origin of this breccia, the author appears to have 
somewhat laboured certain points that seemed to tell 
in his favour; for instance, he insists on the abyssal 
character of the over- and under-lying rocks because 
of the abundance of Radiolana in them, especially 
the occurrence of a few Nassellarian forms—an argu¬ 
ment that is not very safe, nor, in view of the other 
good evidence, is it very necessary. Again, the state¬ 
ment that"the cloudy centres of some calcite crystals in 
the more or less marmorised limestones represent the 
finest powder of the crushed rock may be quite 
correct; but the same thing may be observed in semi- 
crystalline limestones of various ages, which have 
suffered no such considerable crushing, though it 
is true that the crystals more often exclude the im¬ 
purities during their growth. 

The author and his supporters, the Gesellschaft 
t. f&rderung deutscher Wtssenschaft, Kunst, u 
Ltterptur in Bbhtnen, may be congratulated on the 
production of an excellent piece of work. Thd con¬ 
tinuation will be looked for with interest; it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Wahner, in addition to the half- 
promised geological map, will also furnish a series 
of photomicrographs of the numerous robk-sections 
he has examined. J. A. H. 
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SHERBORN'S INDEX ANIMALIUM. 

Index Ammaltu?n uve Index nomtnum quae ab a.i>. 
MDCCLVIII generibus et speciebus animahum impouia 
sunt, Societatibus Krudttorum adjuvantihus , a Caro/a 
Davies Sherborn confectus Sectw pnma , a kalendis 
Januarus MOCCLViii usque adfinem Decembns Miicct, 
Cantabrtgiae E typo^raphno Academuo MDticciI 
l vol Pp lix + 1195 (Cambridge University Press, 
1902 ) Price 25J net 

ARWIN was so convinced of the pressing want of a 
dictionary of the names of plants that he devoted 
by his will a considerable sum of money to be employed 
in compiling such a work This gigantic task, which 
was completed in 1B95 by Mr B Daydon Jackson, and 
published by the University of Oxford under the title of 
“ Index Kewensis,” has been of enormous utility to 
working botanists It was obvious that our zoologists 
would not be content without a similar convenience in 
their branch of natural science, and in 1890, accordingly, 
Mr C Davies Sherborn commenced his labours 
on the present work. His scheme foi its preparation 
was set out m a letter published in this journal (Nature, 
vol xln p. 54, May 15, 1890) and in “La Feuille des 
Jeunes Naiuralistes,” and suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the plan were at the same time invited from 
many working naturalists After these had been studied, 
the scope of the proposed “Index Animahum” was 
finally defined as follows — 

(1) To provide a complete list of all the generic and 
specific names that have been applied to animals since 
January i, 1758, when Lmn,uus inaugurated the binomial 
system 

(2) To give, as far as possible, an exact date for every 
quotation of a name 

(3) To give a reference to every name sufficiently 
exact to be intelligible 10 the specialist and the layman, 
so that they may know where to look for it 

Mr. Sherborn commenced regular work on July i, 1890 
After two years, an unfortunate breakdown in health, 
which interrupted more than once his assiduous labours, 
caused him to lose altogether three years, so that the 
actual time spent on the preparation of the present 
volume has been about eight years 

In 1892, the importance of the work was brought to the 
knowledge of the British Association, and a committee 
was appointed to assist its progress The late Sir 
William Flower was its chairman, and Dr Sclater, Dr 
Henry Woodward and Mr W. L Sclater were other 
members The committee has been reappointed every 
year, Dr Woodward succeeding Sir W. Flower as chair¬ 
man, and Dr F A. Bather becoming secretary when 
Mr. \V. L Sclater went abroad. The British Association 
has consistently supported the finances of the com¬ 
mittee, and valuable contributions have been received 
from the Zoological Society of London and from the 
Government-grant fund of the Royal Society. Great 
assistance to the work has also been furnished by the 
permission of the authorities of the Natural History 
Museum to find storage and cabinets for the MS. of the 
work in the library at South Kensington, where the 
author has carried on most of his labours 

In 1897, in pursuance of a suggestion made by Dr. 
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Sclater, it was determined by the committee that in 
view of the long time that must elapse before the com¬ 
pletion of the whole work, it should be divided into 
three portions—the first to contain names given from 
the beginning of 1758 to the end of 1800, the second 
those given from iSot to 1850 inclusive, and the third 
those published in the latter half of the last century, 
We have now, therefore, before us the first o these three 
portions, from 1758 to 1800 inclusive It is contained 
in one volume of 1195 closely printed pages, with about 
fifty-eight names in each page. 

As the Clarendon Press had published the “ Index 
Kewensis,” it was supposed that the University of 
Oxford would gladly undertake the present work, and the 
first offer of it was made to Oxford. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that such stringent terms were required there as 
could not be acceded to, and the sister University, being 
more liberally disposed, has thus obtained he honour 
of introducing to science the “ Index Zoologicus.” 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Vergletchende chemise he Physiologie der mederen Tiere 
By Dr. Otto von Furth, Privaldocent and Assistant in 
the Chemico-physiological Institute of ihe University 
ofStrassburg. Pp. xiv + 670. (Jena Gustav Fischer, 
1902 ) Price 16 marks. 

Dr. Otto v. Furth has shown himself one of the 
ablest of the younger workers in the subject of chemical 
physiology, and he is already well known for his admir¬ 
able lesearches on the subject of muscle-plasma and 
the chemistry of the suprarenal capsules. He has 
also contributed to physiological journals several inter¬ 
esting papers on the chemistry of invertebrates, which 
he has investigated during a stay at the zoological station 
at Naples. During his residence there, he appears to 
have inhaled with the sea breezes the proper invertebrate 
atmosphere for the carrying into execution of the present 
ambitious volume Although the book is entitled the 
H Chemical Physiology of the Lower Animals,'' it 
relates mainly to the invertebrates, and at the end of each 
chapter is a brief summary contrasting these with the 
Vertebrata. Vertebrate physiology is fairly fully treated in 
all text-books of human physiology, and so the book 
meets what was a distinct want Max Verworn, it is 
true, m his “General Physiology” approaches the subject 
by the study of the cell and of simple organisms, but the 
ground covered by v Furth’s book is quite distinct from 
this. 

The general scope of the book may be indicated by a 
brief enumeration of the subjects treated After a few 
general chapters on the chemistry of the compounds met 
with in the animal kingdom and on the chemical compo¬ 
sition of protoplasm, the first main heading is the blood, 
and this fluid in echinoderms, worms, molluscs, crus¬ 
taceans, insects and tunicates is described. Breathing, 
nutrition and excretion are then treated under similar 
headings Then the various animal poisons, and special 
secretions like mucin, the ink of cephalopoda, silk, wax, 
&C, are described. The skeletal tissues, the pigments 
and the muscular tissues form the subjects of the next 
chapters, anttat the end is an account of the genital 
secretions, under which, inter aha , a description of Loeb’s 
experiments on artificial parthenogenesis is given. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many well-informed 
physiologists what a large mass of material existed in 
relation to what has been regarded as the comparatively 
neglected subject of invertebrate physiology, and what 
nterestmg reading it makes when collected into an 
organic whole. Another general reflection will be what 
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a vast field for research is still open to fill up the gaps 
in our knowledge. 

The diligence the author has evinced in writing his 
book is beyond all praise His lists of bibliographical 
references will prove most useful to future students of 
this branch of science Unlike many of his countrymen, 
he has consulted, not only those papers which are written 
in his own language, but he has been cosmopolitan in his 
reading Iiis aim, as just staled, has been an ambitious 
one, and we congratulate him most heartily on a decided 
success. 

Thertnodynanuque et Chtmie Lemons ildmentaites 

d Vusage des Chtmistes Par P Duhem. Pp ix 

+ 41)6 (Pans A. Hermann, 1902 ) Price i2r. 

The second law of thermodynamics has had a 
curious history It originated out of attempts to 
estimate the motive power of fire, it subsequently led 
to the notion of the thermodynamical potential, this in 
turn gave birth to the phase rule, and now it is in 
the domain of chemistry that the law obtains its most 
fertile applications Prof Duhem has already pub¬ 
lished a treatise in four volumes on thermodynamic 
chemistry, which has been reviewed in these columns 
(*' Traitd dl^mentaire de M^camque chimique fondle 
sur le Thermodynamique " Paris, 1897-99), but a de¬ 
mand has arisen among chemists for a more elemen¬ 
tary treatise, assuming but little knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics. As the author points out, the philosopher, the 
mathematician, the physicist and the chemist—he 
"might have added the engineer—requue separate 
treatises on thermodynamics. 

Prof. Duhem confines himself to n three-day 
methods," that is, to methods formerly included in 
the syllabus of the first three days of the Cambridge 
Tripos—or, in other words, he uses neither calculus 
nor coordinate geometry, unless graphical repre¬ 
sentations arc regarded as implying coordinate geo¬ 
metry. After an elementary introduction to the 
properties of the thermodynamic potential, he con¬ 
siders the phase rule, the properties of invariant, 
uni variant, bivariant and multivariant systems, the 
displacement of the equilibrium state for variations of 
temperature and pressure, the properties of perfect 
gases, and the dynamics of false equilibria and ex¬ 
plosions. The work appears to afford an excellent 
account of the large field of chemical investigation 
first started by Gibbs, Moutier and others which has 
led to such important results in the hands of van der 
VVaals, Bakhuis Roo/boom, van 't Hoff, Saintc Claire 
Dcville, and a large army of still more recent workers 

G H. B 

Da? Problem der geschlecht?beshmmenden Ursachen By 
Dr. M von Lenhossdk, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Budapest Pp 99, 2 figs. (Jena Gustax 
Fischer, 1903, published 1903 ) Price 2 marks. 

Prof M von Lenhossek gives us an admirably clear 
and scientific deliverance on the much-discussed problem 
of the factors which determine the sex of offspring He 
takes account of most of the data And most of the 
theories, and comes to the conclusion that the deter¬ 
mination is m the hands of the maternal parent and 
that the decision is given prior to fertilisation He 
does not seem even to allow—what seems to us almost 
proved by the experiments of Yung and others—that the 
original bias may be altered in early stages of develop¬ 
ment. We adhere to the eclectic position that the de¬ 
termination of sex depends upon numerous variable 
factors, operative before, in and after fertilisation. The 
author's references to the literature on the subject are so 
numerous that we may point out the omission of any 
recognition of Starkweather, Hensen, Geddes and 
Thomson, Henneberg, Beard and Van Lint. J. A> T. 
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The Schoolmaster's Yearbook for 1903, A Reference 
Book of Secondary Education tn England and Wales. 
Pp lix + 351 4- Part 11 . (unpaged) 4- 107 (London • 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co , Ltd ). Price net 

This is the first annual issue of what is likely to prove 
a useful work of reference for schoolmasters It is 
divided into three parts, the first of which supplies 
general information concerning educational administra¬ 
tive authorities, educational associations, courses of 
training for teachers in secondary schools, and many 
similar subjects. The second part constitutes a directory 
of schoolmasters and others engaged in secondary 
education, while the third includes a number of miscel¬ 
laneous articles and reviews The first two sections will 
be useful to all who are interested in education, and if 
the editor adopts next year a larger numbei of ab¬ 
breviations and gives only the important particulars 
about governing bodies and educational associations, he 
will increase considerably the value of ihe publication 
The third part seems out of place , the articles it includes 
are more suitable for an educational periodical than an 
annual of this kind The second part is an excellent 
first step towards the compilation of a register of 
teachers 

The Globe Geography Readers . By Vimvit T 

MurchtS Introductory, Pp 119 Price ia Junior 
p P vi 4 194 Price u. 4^ (London 1 Macmillan 
and Co , Ltd , 1902 ) 

The plan of these books is sensible, and there is 
abundant evidence throughout that the author is 
intimately acquainted with the needs and limitations 
of young children The information to be gamed 
from the lessons is based upon observations and ex¬ 
periments of a kind which children can perform for 
themselves, and the conversational style will prove 
attractive to )oung readers No lesson is over¬ 
burdened with facts, and the author has been success¬ 
ful in proceeding always from the known to the un¬ 
known We suspect that fathers o f the kind intro¬ 
duced in these books, and uncles with sound 
geographical knowledge and a keen desire to instruct 
their nephews on every possible occasion, are rare 
m real life It is a pity, too, that Mr. Murch6 refers 
to volcanoes as “ mountains that blaze and smoke," 
and says that 11 flames and smoke burst out from 
the crater " The coloured plate of a volcano during 
an eruption show's a large number of volcanic bombs, 
though these products of an eruption are really very 
rare. The abundant illustrations add much to the value 
of what should prove to be two widely used books 

The Nature Student's Note Book Part i Nature 
Notes aod Diary By the Rev. Canon Steward, 
M A (Oxon ) Part 11 Tables for Classification 
of Plants, Animals and Insects in Full Detail By 
Alice E Mitchell Pp, 152. (Westminster : Archi¬ 
bald Constable and Co , Ltd ) 

The teacher already possessed of a good working 
knowledge of biology and other branches of science 
inejuded in nature-study will find Canon Steward’s 
monthly notes useful as a reminder of which plants 
and animals are available for study at different times 
of the year; but the book is scarcely likely to be of 
much assistance to a non-scientinc teacher who 
wishes to become a student of nature, with a view 
to introduce his pupils to the same study. It is 
questionable, too, if the introduction of gardening 
instructions into the notes will serve any good educa¬ 
tional purpose. Miss Mitchell’s tables are a little too 
technical for nature-study, and some of her definitions 
are not strictly accurate. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither tan he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Na i UHE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

The late Sir G G Stokes 

Tiif, eulogy nf Stokes hy Laid Kelvin contributed to 
your columns in terms m .ippi opri.itelv simple, 1 mingy 
so sincere, ns we nil know, nnd rnare nuthoril.111 vr* Ihnn 
could he pronounced by anyone else in ihe world, furnishes 
an incident lhat must impress the minds of all Irue lovers 
of science It not inv pm pose tu intrude where I have 
jno business, but I do feel most keenly Ihe strong rail there 
ia to English men of stieme to see that the hidden work of 
Stokes does not remain any longer concealed There is 
not rhe least doubt that his greatness and true worth escaped 
the observation of contemporaries outside the rirrle of real 
scientific workers, and (here has been one conspicuous 
occasion quite recently when the order of his merit has bun 
signally ignored 

About ten years ago the attention of Stokes was attracted 
to some work in whuh 1 was engagrd, and this started a 
correspondence I had no previous personal acquaintance 
with him, and I am sure he had no previous scientific 
acquaintance with me, but notwithstanding this he imme¬ 
diately placed the vast powers of his mind at my disposal, 
and assisted me with encouragement and advice that from 
mv best friend would have been liberal in amount, whilst 
in value they could have been equalled from no other source. 
Ihe abundance, lucidity and punctuality of his correspond¬ 
ence wire amazing I have had as many as three letters 
from him in one day, and on a particular occasion a tele¬ 
gram in addition, to say that he feared he had expressed 
himself in one of the letters with too much confidence. I 
was naturally not a little pioud of this connection with a 
great man, but if my pride had tended to assume the form 
of vanity, that would have hren frustrated by the discovery 
I was ever afterwards making of the apparently endless 
number of scientific workers who have received from Stokes 
the same unstinted help 

I wish, therefore, to express the hope that in any memoir 
of Stokes that is published there should be some attempt 
to gather ihe unostentatious testimony that would be bo 
cheerfully given by those who are so much beholden to the 
great and good man who has passed from among us. It 
seems to me to be at the least n duty to scientific history 
to help our posterity to see clearly that the order of Stokes’s 
merit as a man and a philosopher was that of Faraday 
and Newton ( jiemicus 


The Holy Shroud of Turin, 

In your issue of February 5, Mr Worthington G- Smith 
says “ the painter was so incompetent to deceive that he 
made the two head-lops touch ” there is some mistake 
here M Vignon’s reproductions of Signor Pia’s photo¬ 
graphs show quite a large space—nearly equal to Ihe height 
of the head—between the two hruri-Lops From Mr Smith's 
diagram I infer that he has mistaken one of the water- 
stain outlines for the head-lop of the back view figure If 
so, 1 do not wonder at his thinking the painter 14 incompe¬ 
tent " 

The hypothesis of a painted positive turned negative, to 
which most of your correspondents seem to incline, presents 
one difficulty which I have not ns jet seen noticed No one 
would paint a shaded positive by way of simulating a sup¬ 
posed soiling of the shroud by the presence of the body 
within it , (lie intention must have been lo make a picture — 
to represent a miraculous impression, perhaps, but still a 
pictorial one, pIsp why a positive? Then, surh a picture 
would naturally be shaded for a more or less side light, so 
that the originally light and now dark portions would be 
mote or less on one side of the various limbs and features, 
instead of in their centres us they actually show on lhi> 
shroud R. E Froudk 

Gosport, February 8 
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The Principle of Activity end Lagrange's Equations. 
Rotation of a Rigid Body. 

There are some people who understand by Newton's second 
law of motion nothing more than the three equations of motion 
fot a body which can be treated as a particle, viz, mJ — X, 
■Ac. (pr rather the equivalent equations for impulsive forces) 
Such people, however, would probably not seriously objeet to 
any dynamical truth whatsoever, from the conservation of 
-energy to the principle of varying action, being read into this 
law, if only he who does so would explain clearly his own in¬ 
terpretation of Newton’s statement. I, for one, am a little 
•curious to have stated fully the principle which justifies Mr 
Heaviside in his letter in your issue of January 29 in deducing 
from the solitary equation 


T-i d , 

T -U-*r^.r ,+ 


■that by Newton, the force on x , is the coefficient of v lt u 

It is a sufficient indication either of an incorrect premiss or 
•of bad logic, however obscure an argument may be, if the con¬ 
clusion be wrong; one does not readily see from Mr, Heaviside’s 
tetter how he could object to his method being applied directly 
to the motion of a rigid body with one point fixed, in which 
•case, as is well known, taking 


' 2T = A* 1 a + B* a a + C» J a 

dt leads to a wrong expression for the external couple round the 
Axis of jr, viz, Au-i instead of the correct one, Aw, - (H - Qa^o^ 

W McF. ORR 

Rbyal College of Science, Dublin, February 2 

Prof. Orr’s opening remarks perhaps indicate that the want 
■of appreciating of Newton's dynamics is even greater than I 
supposed. My authority for Newton is that stiff but thorough¬ 
going work, Thomson and Tait On comparison, I find that 
Troh Orr’s "some people” seem to overlook the vitally im¬ 
portant third law, without which there could be no dynamics 
•resembling the reality, atid also the remarkable associated 
scholium 11 9 i restimatur . enunciating the principle of 1 
Activity, which is of such universal and convenient application, 
both by practicians and by some theorists In my short outline 
of Uie beginning of the theory of Lagrange’s equations, my 
argument "by Newton” referred to the aclivity principle, 

. The example of failure given by Prof Orr is remarkable 
in more than one way If the three coordinates specified the 
configuration, then the equations of motion would come out in 
the way indicated. It is clear, therefore, from the failure that 
In the concrete example of a rotating rigid body, the coor¬ 
dinates employed, which are the time integrals of the angular 
velocities about three moving axes, are not proper Lagrangian 
coordinates within the meaning of the Act If we use coor* 
■dinaies which do fix the configuration (Thomson and Tait, 
*$ 3 » 9 ), there 13 no failure 

But it is quite easy to avoid the usual complicated trigono¬ 
metrical work, and obtain the proper equations of motion by 
Allowing for the motion of the axes. Thus, if a is the angular 
velocity, the angular momentum is I 

f/T 

+ - ■ = Aujl + B^J -t-C^k, 

and ihe torque is its time differential, that is, 

F=--Aa,l hBa.J + C«,k + Afl,^ i Ua/ } + O a rfk . 

at " dt dt 

' Here i, J, k are unit vectors specifying the directions of the 
principal axes. They only vary by the rotation, so difdt = Val, 
Ac , atid this makes 

T= AajtJo, - ka a ) + Ba^ku, - la*) + Ca 3 (lfl 3 - jaj) + AojI + 

= f(Au| - - C)[+J|. . } + k[, . \ 

This exhibits Euler's three well-known equations of motion 
found the three principal moving axes. 

In general 1 , Ts^aMi, where M is a vectorial matrix (od 
linear vector operator), fixed in the body. Then the momentum 
ns Ma, and the torque is 

J^=Mk+M»=Mi + (V»M)» 

.. This allows Mlo be specified with respect to any axes fixed 
10 the rotatlos body. Or course, the principal axes are the 
*gt_^may refer to my "Elec fa./' vol. ii„ p. 547, footnote, for I 
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details of a similar calculation relating to the torque (and activity 
thereof) produced in an eolotropic dielectric under electne stress. 

The following concisely exhibits the necessity of allowing for 
variation of M, and how it is done in the general case of p 
independent variables —Let T=JtMt = 4pv Then v is a 
"vector” or complex of n velocities, and p=Mv is the 
corresponding momentum, whilst M is a symmetrical matrix. 
By differentiation to /, 

T = v(Mt + 4Mv) = Fv (Hamilton), 
or 

T = v(j» - $Mv) = Fv (Lagrange) 

Here F is the force on the system, in the same sense as v is 
the velocity of the system For M substitute v[dMjdx), to 
come to the usual forms by breaking up into ft components 
But the above are more general, because M may vary inde¬ 
pendently of x. Activity should be the leading idea. 

Oliver Heaviside 

Insects and Petal-leas Flowers 

I was much interested by Mr. Rulman’s arcount of Prof 
Plateau’s experiments in Lhc matter of insects’ visits to petal¬ 
less flowers in the issue of Natthf for February 5 (p 319), 
wherein it is Mated that Prof Plateau contends that insects 
" are not attracted by the brilliant colours of the blossoms, 
but rather by the perception in some other way—probably 
by scent—that there is honey or pollen ” 

It has not been my good fortune to read Prof. Plateau's 
own account of the experiments which led him to the above 
conclusion, but it certainly appears to me, from your corre¬ 
spondent’s summary, that he is generalising from an observ¬ 
ation which has only a strictly limited application 

We are to|d that in the case of thirty poppies artificially 
deprived of their petals, as compared with seventy intact 
poppies, the average visits were as 4 5 is to a 4, the most 
stilfcing case instanced being that of the Dipterous insect 
Melanostoma mellma, the visits of which were as 4 is to o. 

The experiment and its result does nol, to my mind, in (ho 
least tend to boar out the theory it is advanced to support, 
though your correspondent gives the method his approval 
I do not wish to doubt the possibility of smell playing a 
part in attracting insects, but I certainly cannot see that 
the artificial removal of the coloured petals proves that colour 
has no influence We are fond of attributing great intelli¬ 
gence and power of perception to the bee, and yet in this 
case the insect is not even given credit for being able to re¬ 
cognise what are known to it, from possibly long experience, 
as the essential parts of the flower r Because we buy well 
adverted goods, and still continue to buy them when their 
proved virtue renders advertisement a thing of the past, is 
it proof that the advertisement played no part in determin¬ 
ing qut choice 5 The answer 15 obvious 

The greacer number of insects visiting the poppies shorn 
of their petals might easily be accounted for, especially in 
the tase of the Diptera, by the presence of some attractive 
substance in the sap exuded from the cut tissues, end prob¬ 
ably by the resulting greater accessibility 

As a contrast to this experiment I would mention that 
of Lord Avebury, which loses none of its significance through 
being described in a popular magazine (the London , Christ¬ 
mas number) Quantities of honey were taken and laid on 
glass slips, and a marked bee was trained to come to a 
certain spot for it The honey was supplied on slips of six 
different colours—blue, red, yellow, orange, green and white 
—and on one plain slip. Lord Avebury so arranged matters 
that the bee was persuaded to visit each and every slip 
before returning to the hive, the method being as follows ■— 
Seven slips in a row on lawn ; the bee arrives and alights 
on (say) blue , it is allowed to remain for a few seconds and 
then driven off, the blue slip being withdrawn , it then goes 
to (say) white, after a few seconds at white the bee is again 
driven off, and goes to (say) yellow, the white slip being 
also withdrawn , after having visited all the slips in this 
way, and being at last deprived of every one, the bee goes 
back to the hive. 

During the bee's absence the glasses are replaced, but in 
different order, and on the insect's return it is again noted 
which slip receives first attention. 

Out of a hundred such complete rounds Lord Avebury 
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found his bee went to the blue glass first thirty-one times, 
and lari only four times, while the plain glass came in for 
first notice only five times, and last twenty-four times. The 
other colours occupied intermediate positions in the bee T s 
favour. 

Here we have a case of which the bee could not possibly 
have had previous experience, and where every precaution 
was taken to avoid any undue advantage of position, &c., 
being given to any particular colour, with a result going far 
to prove that all other conditions being alike, colour does 
play an important part in deciding an insect's choice. 

I would suggest that the correct method of settling the 
question would be to cut away, not the petals, but the 
stamens, Arc Then if insects continued to visit flowers so 
mutilated we should have grounds for thinking that petals 
exercise some attraction, or vice versd 

E. Ernest Lowe. 

Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth, 

February 9 


Science and the Education Act of 1902 

In two letters to you last year, I drew the attention of scientific 
men and of others interested in the welfare of our country and 
empire to the inferior position which scienlific studies continue 
to hold in the education of the youth of this country (sec 
Nature, vol. lxvi. pp 350, 459). One hoped that the 
Education Act of 1902 would do something to remedy present 
defects That hope, it is lobe feared, is in a poor way of being 
realised, so far as any inference can be drawn from the com¬ 
position of the 11 Education Commitiee M recently appointed by 
the Council of a county so near to (he metropolis as Hertford¬ 
shire. The whole thing 15 little better than a jumble, (he sort 
of thing one would expect from the manipulation of a county- 
directory in a solicitor's office So little did the County 
Council appear from the newspaper report 10 realise the gravity 
of the task before them that they adopted en bloc and without 
criticism the list prepared for them by the Clerk of the reace, 
whose first-hand knowledge of education can only be at the best 
extremely limited The commit tee-list bristles with names of 
county respectability, including a noble earl, a few M.P ’a, a fair 
sprinkling of J.P.'s, and among the C.C.'s elected very few 
appear 10 have taken a degree at any university, while one 
solitary name appears as a representative of science in that of 
Sir John Evans, F.R S , who might have been a liule more 
vigilant in this matter 

Outside the Council, we find the name of Lhe Dean of St 
Albans, a scholarly, clear-sighted, large minded man, an acquisi¬ 
tion to any commitiee , then the names of ihe two classical 
head-masters of Haileybury and Berkhampstead, men of the 
type referred to in my previous letters ( supra), who cannot be 
expected to appreciate the importance of scientific education, 
but whose position in the educational world will give adventi¬ 
tious value to their opinions among the rank and file of the 
educational ignoramuses In a list of some twenty-one, one 
solitary name, that of the young head-master of a not very 
important school in this neighbourhood, appears as a repre¬ 
sentative of science. It does not appear that a single repre¬ 
sentative of the Army or Navy or a single graduate in RCience 
ov medicine finds a place on Lhe committee , and such men 
resident in the county as my neighbour lha principal of the 
Diocesan Training College (who is zealously engaged in 
attempting to train elementary teachers on scientific Lines), or 
the official secretary of University College, or myself (with a 
record of more than a quarter of a century of public-school and 
scientific work) seem to have been the last people to be 
thought of, 

In the light of the above facts, can it be unfair to say that the 
cause of progressive education in the county of Herts has 
drifted ? And if this can happen in a county so near London, 
what is likely to happen in ine more remote counties, where 
provincial ideas prevail more strongly? Is it not time that Lhe 
leading scientific societies, led by the Royal Society or by the 
British Association, should draw up a memorandum impressing 
upon the county and borough councils of the country the 
serious call made to them by the Education Act to do their 
best to strengthen the sinews of the intellectual war, which 
(nc/tfMi voftns) this country must be prepared carry on? 
Had there been a single man of light and leading in the 
Cabinet, such instructions might have been included in the Act 
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or its preamble as to render such action unnecessary. But so- 
beclouded were the minds of our legislators in the long, dreary 
strife of bigotry and partisanship of last auLumn that they seem 
to have lost sight of higher intellectual issues altogether. Let 
us hope that in Lhe great provincial centres such an important 
point as the due representation of scientific education on the 
educational committees will not be lost sight of A Irving. 

Iiockerill, Bishop’s Stanford, February 6. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY OF ORDINARY MATERIALS. 

I T is now well recognised that the air in any ordinary 
vessel possesses the power of conducting elec¬ 
tricity, although to a very slight extent It has been 
usual to refer to the effect as the n spontaneous ionisa¬ 
tion ,J of the air. This name suggests that Lhe con¬ 
ductivity is in some way an essential property of the 
air, just as the electrical conductivity of metals is in¬ 
separably connected with the nature of those bodies. 
Mr C. T R. Wilson, however, has found ( Ptoc . Roy. 
Soc , vol lxix p 277) that, when other gases are substi¬ 
tuted for air, the relative ionisations are in nearly the 
same ratio as those which I observed for the same gases 
under the action of Becquerel radiation (Phil Trans 
1901, p 507) Further, Mr. J. Patterson (Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Soc , vol xn p, 44) has found that, when a large 
vessel is used, the amount of ionisation is not propor¬ 
tional to the pressure, but tends towards a limit, when 
further increase of pressure no longer affects it. This 
is exactly the behaviour that might be expected if the 
effect was due to a feeble radio-activity of the walls of 
the vessel, the radiation being easily absorbed by the air. 

I have recently carried out a series of experiments 
with a view to decide whether the nature of the walls of 
the vessel had any influence on the rate of discharge of 
a charged body inside it 

The various materials were made into cylinders, 
13 cm long and 3 4 cm. in diameter A central wire, 
charged, and connected with an electroscope, formed 
the leaking system The electroscope was exhausted, 
so as to avoid any leakage through the air in it, and, 
before each experiment, the insulation, which was of 
lead-glass tube, dried by the exhaustion of the vessel in 
presence of phosphoric anhydride, was tested No leak¬ 
age could be detected On admitting dried air, a smair 
leakage immediately set in, and its amount could be 
measured by timing the movement of the gold leaf over 
the scale division of a microscope with micrometer eye¬ 
piece focussed upon the leaf 

The leakage in scale divisions per hour, with various- 
materials surrounding the charged wire, is given 


below — 

Tin foil - 3 3 

Ditto, another sample 2 3 

Glass coated with phosphoric acid 1 3 

Silver, chemically deposited un glass 1 

Zinr . * 2 

Lead .22 

Copper (clean) 2 3 

Ditto, thoroughly oxidised , 1 7 

Platinum (various sample*) * 2 o, 2 q, 3 9 

Aluminium . I 4 


It appears, then, that there are very marked dif¬ 
ferences in the rate of the leak, when different materials- 
constitute the walls of the vessel There can therefore- 
be little doubt that the greater part—if not the whole— 
of the observed ionisation of air is not spontaneous at 
all, but due to Becquerel rays from the vessel. 

It is, I think, interesting to find that the phenomena 
of radio-activity, which have generally been regarded 
as rare and exceptional, are really everywhere present. 

The rate of leak with various pieces of tin foil from 
the same stock was always the same, as nearly as the 
experiments could show—that is, to within about 6 per 
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cent. But, as may be seen in the table, a piece from 
another stock gave a different amount of leakage. The 
same holds good for platinum, one specimen tried being 
twice as active as another. It was found that ignition 
did not affect the radio-activity of a given specimen of 
platinum. 

In order to compare the activity of the substances 
mentioned above with that of uranium, a small crystal 
of uranium nitrate, measuring 12x4 mm, was 
cemented to the inside of one of the cylinders; the rate 
of leak due to it was found to be thirteen times that 
due to the most active cylinder of platinum The area of 
the uranium was only 1/240th part that of the platinum, 
so that its activity for an equal area would be no less 
than 3000 times greater. It is possible that the radio¬ 
activity of ordinary materials may be due to traces of 
the more active substances This would explain the 
vafrying activities of different samples of the same metal 
Only an infinitesimal proportion of radium w r ould be 
required Radium is 100,000 times more active than 
uranium, and uranium 3000 times more active than the 
most active common material that I have experimented 
with. So that one part of radium in three hundred 
million would suffice to account for the observed effects 

R. J. SlKUTT. 


OYSTERS AND TYPHOID FEVER 

'T'HE recent outbreaks of typhoid fever at Winchester 
A and at Southampton have again directed public 
attention to the risk of typhoid infection due to the 
laying down of edible forma of shell-fish in sewage- 
polluted waters 

So long ago as 1895, in a report made by Dr 
Bulstrode to the Local Government Board, it was pointed 
out that few of the oyster layings, fattening beds or 
storage ponds round the English and Welsh coasts 
could be regarded as free from possible sewage contam¬ 
ination. In consequence of this report, the Local 
Government Board in 1899 introduced a Bill providing 
that the various county and borough councils should 
ascertain from time to time the sanitary conditions of the 
oy&ter layings and empowering these bodies to take action 
if sewage pollution were proved, This Bill, which dealt 
only with oysters, after having been read a second time, 
was withdrawn. Apparently nothing has since been 
done, matters have been allowed to drift, and in conse¬ 
quence several outbreaks of disease have occurred, with 
loss of valuable lives, and an important industry is 
threatened with temporary rum 

In 1901, the medical officer of health for Westminster 
reported on certain cases of typhoid fever seemingly due 
to contaminated cockles, from some of which a bacillus, 
having all the characters of the typhoid bacillus, was 
isolated at the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

Dr. Nash, the medical officer of health for Southend 
on-Sea, reported upon the incidence of typhoid fever in 
that borough during 1901, and found that in no less than 
twenty-one out of thirty-seven cases of the disease there 
was a history of the eating of shell-fish (generally oysters 
and cockles) within a month of the onset of the disease, 
i.e. within the incubation period. From a report by Dr. 
Allan, medical officer of health for the City of West¬ 
minster, mussels also seem to be implicated 

Attacks of illness, attributable to the eating of shell- 
fiah, in the Borough of Wandsworth and the City of 
Westminster having been brought to the notice of the 
Corporation of thq City of London, the last-named body 
has taken action. The responsibility of the City Cor¬ 
poration in this matter is great, for not only are the 
majority of the cockles and many of the oysters impli¬ 
cated exposed for sale in the City, but the lormer shell¬ 
fish is mostly obtained and relaid within the City's 
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jurisdiction The City Corporation has therefore caused 
a number of samples to be bactenoscopically examined 
by Dr. Klein, and his reports show that a larger or 
smaller proportion of the samples examined from mery 
district shows evidence of sewage contamination, and 
from certain cockles the typhoid bacillus has actually 
been isolated 

The question then arose as to dealing with an 
obviously infected and dangerous source of food supply 
Under the Public Health (London) Act 1891, it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain a justice's order to destroy such un¬ 
wholesome food, but the necessary examination to 
establish the fact involves a lapse of several days, and 
before the results of such examination could be known, 
the whole quantity of the sample implicated would have 
been consumed. In the circumstances, the facts 
were reported to the Worshipful Company of Fish¬ 
mongers, which has extensive powers over the fishing 
industry throughout the country, and the Company’s 
inspectors are now engaged m a survey of the various 
sites of the shell-fish fisheries and are taking steps to 
stop the sale of contammaLcd molluscs. 

It might have been thought that sea-water would be 
prejudicial to the typhoid bacillus, but such does not 
appear to be the case. The experiments of Dr Klein 
and of Prof. Boyce have shown that although the 
organism does not multiply, it retains its vitality in sea¬ 
water for at least three or four weeks. In the infected 
oyster it lives for two to three weeks or more, and even 
when washed in pure running sea water, the infective 
properties ma^ be retained for several days. 

As regards cockles, these are “cooked" before con¬ 
sumption, and thorough cooking would be fatal to the 
typhoid bacillus But it seems that the “cooking” of 
cockles is a very perfunctory process, and consists in 
simply plunging nets filled with the molluscs into boiling 
water, so that many might (and obviously do) escape the 
full action of the heat , actual boiling renders them 
lough and uneatable. 

Legislative enactments and periodical inspections are 
obviously necessary to protect the public from the risk 
of infection from sewage contaminated shell-fish, and 
should be welcomed by the merchants and their 
employes whose livelihood depends upon this important 
industry So far back as 1894, the value of the oysters 
alone landed by English dredgers in that year amounted 
1084,271/. R. T. Hewlett. 


MR. MARCONI AND THE POST OFFICE . 

'T'HE fact that the message from the King to Presi- 
* dent Roosevelt, in reply to the latter’s wireless 
telegram of greeting, had to be sent to America by 
cable occasioned at the time much comment and corre¬ 
spondence in the daily papers on the attitude of the 
Post Office towards Mr Marconi; the subject cropped 
up again last week on the return of Mr. Marconi to 
this country after his successful expedition to America 
There is some little difficulty in ascertaining the real 
state of the case, as two or three different explanations 
have been put forward in the papers, but the truth of 
the matter seems to be precisely what we stated in our 
notes columns four weeks ago In an interview with 
a representative of the Daily Express, Mr. Marconi 
jnade the following statements — 

" We asked the Post Office authorities whether they 
would allow us to connect our station at Poldhu by wire 
with Mullion—at our own expense, mind you—but they re¬ 
fused absolutely and entirely M 
11 The message (that from the King) was not received at 
our offices until after Mullion PoBt Office had closed for 
(he night, and one cannot very well keep a King's message 
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lying about for twelve hours* I think it would have been 
much more discourteous to the King to have kept his 
message waiting for a day than it was to send it by cable 

It seems, therefore, that the King, having- senL his 
reply to the London office of the Wireless Telegraph 
Company, the company could not send it on to Poldhu 
for transmission to America on arcount of the fact that 
it was impossible at night to wire from London to 
Poldhu . they were compelled, in consequence, to send 
the message by cable, the cable companies possessing 
the advantage of a direct connection between the Tost 
Office lines and the shore rnds of their cables, It is a 
similar connection for which the Marconi Company 
asks and offers to pay, but whith the Post Office de¬ 
clines to grant 

In these circumstances it is not surprising thaL Mr 
Marconi’s feelings towards the Post Office arc rather 
bitter, and that he proposes to make no further addi¬ 
tions to the Poldhu Station until the authorities have 
decided what they intend to do lie now proposes to 
go to Italy and build a huge station there, 
probably al Rome, partly, no doubt, because, as he 
says, “Abroad 1 c.in get everything 1 want Here 
in England I can get nothing ’’ '['his is n little sweep¬ 
ing, for all England has not bren so backward in sup¬ 
porting Mr. Marconi’s entei prise as the officials of the 
Post Office. The attitude of the Post Office, however, 
certainly seems inexcusable, and we do not see by what 
reasonable arguments it ran be supported it has been 
urged that, until Mr Mnrcom has been able to convince 
a jury of Government officials and independent experts 
that his system is capable of satisfying stringent tests j 
of trustworthiness for a definite period under definite 
conditions, the. Post Office is fully justified in withhold¬ 
ing its recognition and support This argument seems 
to us unsound If Lhe Post Office 1 is not satisfied that 
Transatlantic wireless telegraphy is trustworthy, let 
it, by all means, send its own messages by cable; 
but is this any reason why the man in (he street—or the 
King—who wishes to benefit by any advantages in 
tariff or otherwise, which the Marconi Company may 
offer, and who is willing to run the risk of his message 
getting lost on the way, or read by Mr. Maskelyne at 
Porthcurnow, should be denied the necessary facilities? 
Or is it any reason why the more enlightened Govern¬ 
ments of Canada and the United States should be 
penalised by having their messages' delayed, as wc sup¬ 
pose must now occur if they arrive by night? 

It seems Lo us that the correct thing for the Post 
Office to do is to grant the Wireless Telegraph Co 
the facilities for which it asks without delay, lest the 
Post Office be accused, with some justice, of blocking 
the progress of an enterprise of great promise Whether 
TransatlajUic wireless telegraphy will prove of commer¬ 
cial value or not time will show, the shareholders may 
be relied upon to put an end to it soon enough if it 
neither pays nor gives prospect of paying Should it, 
as some sanguine people think, prove better than the 
submarine cable, and ultimately supplant it, the cable 
companies will have to suffer that the world at large 
may gain; it will not be the first time in history that 
the old order has given place to the new But none of 
these questions, commercial or technical, seems to us 
to be tne concern of the Post Office, which should only 
desire to facilitate a new means of communication in 
which, rightly or wrongly, a large portion of the,', 
general public have considerable confidence. 

In the meantime, the development of wireless tele¬ 
graphy progresses rapidly in other directions, and 
especially In the direction in which we have always 
maintained it would be most serviceable, namely, in 
increasing the safety and relieving the mqnotony of 
travelling by sea. Reports are continually appearing ; 
in the papers of ships communicating with one another, 
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or with the shore, for some lime prior to their arrival. 
Reuter’s Agency has been experimenting in trans¬ 
mitting news to ships, and last week the Minneapolis, 
tlnrty-six hours before its arrival, was put in possession 
of all the latest news, much to the satisfaction of the 
passengers Reuter's Agency, it is said, looks forv\ard 
to the time when it will be able to maintain a daily 
nows service right across the ALlanta 'lhe day is 
possibly not far distant when it will be possible for all 
ships to keep in constant <ommunication with land, 
and if this result is attained, wireless felegraphy will 
have stored a great and lasting success, but lo derive 
the greatest benefit from such an achievement in this, 
as in the Transatlantic service, the Post Office must 
cooperate and not oppose progress YVe trust someone 
will ask Mr Ralfoui if it is the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to bar all scientific progress 

Maurice Soi.omon 

THE CONSTITUTION Ob THE NEW 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 

ARIOL'S applications have been made to the 
Board of Education foi suggestions with respect 
to the constitution of education committees under the 
new Education Act, and the framing of schemes for 
the purpose With a view Lo assist councils who have 
not as yet framed schemes for themselves and desire 
assistance, the Board of Education issued on February 
12 a memorandum making suggestions as to the mam 
matters which should be provided for by the scheme 
The AlI itself lays it down that every scheme shall 
provide for the appointment by the council of at least 
a majority of the comm nice, and the persons so 
appointed shall be persons who are members of the 
council, unless, m the case of a county, the council 
shall otherwise determine, for the appointment by the 
council, on the nomination or recommendahon, where 
it appears desirable, of oilier bodies (including associ¬ 
ations' of voluntary schools), or persons of experience 
m education, and of persons acquainted with the needs 
of the various kinds of schools in the area for which 
the council acts, for the inclusion of women, ns well 
as men, among the members of the committee, and 
for the appointment, if desirable, of members of school 
boards existing at the lime of the passing of the Edu¬ 
cation Act as members of the first committee. 

The memorandum referred to contains a model 
scheme, which goes a long way towards elucidating 
what, in the opinion of the Bo aid of Education, is to 
be understood exactly by the words “ nomination or 
recommendation " in the Act This part of the model 
scheme reads as follows — 

Nominated members, one nominated by each of the follow¬ 
ing- bodies, e g — 

The council of the University oF , 

Recommended members, one recommended by each of the 
following bodies, eg — 

The Chamber of Comnurte of , 

The Agricultural Nocirly of , 

The Association of , 

The Governing Body oT the , 

An electing body consisting of 

Members appointed after consultation with — 

The 

It is of great importance that Lhe Board of Educa¬ 
tion appears to contemplate that the right of nomin¬ 
ation will belong to universities alone, while other 
associations and institutions can merely recommend 
persons for appointment by the council Moreover, the 
memorandum refers to the representation of the in¬ 
terests of University education, and as wc believe this 
is the first time in which the work of Universities has 
been mentioned as coming within the sphere of the Act, 
it is important to direct particular attention to this point. 
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part of the memorandum which interprets what is meant* 
by the words “ persons of experience in education and of 
persons acquainted with the needs of the various kinds 
of schools M The interests which are always to be 
represented either among the members appointed from 
the council or among members appointed from outside 
the council are thus enumerated:—University educa¬ 
tion; the secondary education of boys and girls in its 
higher and lower grades; technical instruction and 
commercial and industrial education, having special 
regard to the industries of a particular district; the 
haining of teachers; and elementary education in 
council schools and in voluntary schools. 

The Board of Education evidently does not intend 
that the councils concerned with the appointment of 
education committees shall be allowed to lose sight 
of the needs of higher and secondary education. 
It is earnestly to be desired that men of science in all 
parts of the country will be willing to become members 
of these education committees, so that councils every¬ 
where may be kept informed as to wh^t must be done 3 
if. as a nation, we are to make up the leeway in our 
educational affairs as compared with those of, say, 
Germany and the United States. 

NOTES . 

Tub Bakcrian lecture of the Royal Society on Thursday 
next, February 26, will be delivered by Mr C T Heycock, 
K R.S , and Mr 1 ? . H Neville, F R S , on “ Solid Solution 
and Chemical Transformation in the Bronzes " 

We regret to see the announcement that Mr F C Pen¬ 
rose, F.R S , died on Sunday last at the age of eighty-five 
From an obituary notice in the Times we learn that Mr Pen¬ 
rose was born at Bracebndgc, near Lincoln, and, after four 
years at Bedford Grammai School, entered the foundation 
at Winchester College At Cambridge he was a senior 
optime in the Mathematical Tripos in 1842, and for three 
years thereafter he held the appointment of Travelling 
Buchelor to the University. In 1851 he brought out, for the 
Society of Dilettanti, a work entitled “ The Principles of 
Athenian Architectqre," of which a second edition has 
been published. In the following year he was appointed 
Surveyor of the Fabric of SL. Paul's Cathedral, a post which 
he held until 1897. He published in iBfig “ A Method of 
Predicting Occupations of Stars and Solar Eclipses by 
Graphical Construction," of which a new edition was issued 
last year, and during 1893 he contributed to the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Society a paper on the astronomical 
significance of the orientation of Greek temples, which wa? 
followed by a supplement on the same subject in 1897 His 
last work was an endeavour to determine the age of Stone- 
. henge by utilising the orientation theory combined with 
accurate measurement of the direction of the axis of the 
building It is rarely that the scientific and artistic tempera¬ 
ments are found so closely united in one man. His death 
is a loss both to science and art, which will be widely felt 

At the Cambridge Philosophical Society on February 2, 
the president, Dr Baker, proposed from the chair, 11 That 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society desires to express its 
sense of the great loss sustained by the University and the 
Society in the death of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, to whom 
the Society was l?ound by so many ties of obligation and 
reverence ” This was seconded by Prof Thomson, and 
carried unanimously. The Society then adjourned, as 11 
mark of respiept to Stokes’s memory, 

At a conference of botanists of Vienna held on December 
Q, 190a, the organising committee was elected for the Inter- 
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in 1905. The officers of the committee are as follows — 
Honorary presidents * Dr. Guillaume de Hartel, Minister of 
Pubho Instruction; Dr Charles de Giovanelli, Minister ^f 
Agriculture; Prof. Edouard Suess. Presidents Prof. 
Richard de Wettstein and Prof. Jules Wiesner. Vice-presi¬ 
dents . Prof. Edouard Hackel and Prof. Hans Molisch. 
General secretary * Dr Alexander Zahlbruckner. Secre¬ 
taries . Dr. Charles Linsbauer and Dr. Fr 4 d 4 ric Vierhapper. 
Treasurer . Dr. L6opolde de Porthelm. All communications 
concerning the congress should be addressed to the general 

secretary, Dr. A Zahlbruckner, Vienne, 1 , Burgring 7. 

S' 

The biennial Hunterian Oration was delivered on the 
afternoon of February 14 by Sir Henry Howse, president of 
' the Royal College of Science, in the theatre of the college 
1 He devoted the greater part of his oration to interesting 
biographical incidents concerning John Hunter, who was. 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society In 1767, and appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary to the King in 1776. The collection 
^bf the objects in his museum was Hunter's chief Interest 
through many years of his life, and at his death there were 
14,000 specimens in the museum, on which Hunter spent 
70,000/ A banquet took place in the evening in the library 
of the college, at which the honorary fellowship of the 
college was conferred on Lord Roberts, who, in his reply, 
referred to the outbreaks of enteric fever at Bloemfontein 
and Kroonstad during the late war, and expressed his admir¬ 
ation for the way in which the medical officers managed to 
meet all emergencies with a minimum of appliances 

The Rumford Committee of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences has made the following grants in aid of 
investigations in light and heat —250 dollars to Dr Ralph 
S. Minor, of Little Falls, N. Y., for a research on the dis¬ 
persion and absorption of substances for ultra-violet radi¬ 
ation , 100 dollars to Dr Sidney D. Townley, of Berkeley, 
CaL, for the construction of a stellar photometer of a type 
devised by Prof E- C Pickering and already in use in the 
study of the light of variable stars; 200 dollars to Prof 
Edwin B Frost, for the construction of a special lens for 
use in connection with the stellar spectrograph of the Yerkes 
Observatory to aid irt the study of the radial velocities of 
faint stars , 250 dollars to Profs E F. Nichols and G. F. 
Hull, of Dartmouth College, for their research on the re¬ 
lative motion of the earth and the ether, 300 dollars to 
Prof. G E Hale, of the Yerkes Observatory, for the pur¬ 
chase of a Rowland concave grating to be used in the photo¬ 
graphic study of the spectra of the brightest stars. 

At a meeting of the Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1851, held on Februaiy 10, the Prince 0/ Wales was 
unanimously elected president of the Commission in suc¬ 
cession to His Majesty the King, who had held that position 
since the year 1870 In taking the chair, the Prince of 
Wales remarked — 11 The history of the Commission seema 
a somewhat curious one. Originally appointed merely to 
rarry out the great Exhibition of 1851, it was afterwards 
charged with the duty of disposing of the sum of 180,000/., 
the profit resulting from that Exhibition, a task which, in 
oidinary circumstances, might have been speedily com¬ 
pleted But the happy investment of the bulk of the money 
in the Kensington Gore estate gave the Commission a per¬ 
manent character. The acquisition of the estate and its 
subsequent great Increase in value has enabled the Com- 
^mlssioners to afford considerably more help in the promotion 
of science and the arts than could have been anticipated 
from the sum of money originally at their disposal. With¬ 
out going into detail, the Commissioners ore aware 'that 
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their body, by granting sites for public institutions (in most 
cases gratuitously, In others on very liberal terms), by grants 
of money in aid of those institutions, and by scientific and 
educational scholarships administered by the Commission, 
have already carried out to a very large extent the trust ot 
their charter " 

PrOf. H. G Sekley, F.R S., has been elected a foreign 
correspondent of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. 
Petersburg. 

Prof Frederick W Putnam, curator of the Peabody 
Museum, has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for his work in 
American archaeology. 

We learn from Science that Dr. W. A. Cannon has been 
appointed resident Investigator of the Desert Botanical 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution Mr Frederick V. 
Coville and Dr. D. T. MacDougal, of the advisory board 
of the laboratory, started on January 24 on a tour of in¬ 
spection of the region west of the Peco9 River, in Texas, 
along the Mexican boundary, for the purpose of fixing upon 
a site for the laboratory. 

On Tuesday next, February 24, Sir William Abney will 
deliver the first of a course of three lectures at the Royal 
Institution on “ Recent Advances in Photographic Science ” 
On February 26 Prof L C Miall begins a course of three 
lectures on “Insect Contrivances," and on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary 28, Lord Rayleigh delivers the first of six lectures on 
“ Light, its Origin and Nature " The Friday evening dis¬ 
course on February 27 will be delivered by Mr A Liebmann 
on “Perfumes, Natural and Artificial “ , on March 6 by 
Prof J G McKendrick, on “ Studies in Experimental 
Phonetics and on March 13 by Prof Karl Pearson, on 
“ Character Reading from External Signs “ 

The Carnegie Institution has made a grant of four 
thousand dollars to the Yerkes Observatory, to be expended 
under the direction of Prof. George E. Hale, for certain re¬ 
searches in astronomy and astrophysics These will com¬ 
prise -—(1) A photographic investigation of stellar paral¬ 
laxes, (2) investigations m stellar photometry, (3) a detailed 
study of several hundred photographs of the sun, taken with 
the spectrohehograph at the Kenwood Observatory in the 
years 1891 — 1896, (4) certain investigations in solar and 
stellar spectroscopy, to be undertaken by Prof Hale as soon 
as the new horizontal reflecting telescope, recently injured 
by fire, has been completed. 

ThE funeral of the late Mr James Glaisher, F.R S , at 
Shirley, near Croydon, on February 11, was attended by a 
representative gathering of scientific men, as well as by 
many personal friends Major MacMahon represented the 
Royal Society, and, on behalf of other societies and insti¬ 
tutions, there were present, among others, Mr. F, W. 
Dyson, chief assistant of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich , 
Sir Charles Wilson, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund ,- Mr W, Ellis, late of 
the Royal Observatory; Mr W Marriott, assistant secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Meteorological Society, Mr Baldwin 
Latham and Mr A H. Baynes. Among the floral tributes 
were wreaths from Mr. W. N. Shaw, Secretary to the 
Meteorological Council, the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain and the Aero¬ 
nautical Society of Germany 

The Etode Beige states that an international exhibition 
will be opened at Li&ge in April, 1905 The exhibition, 
which will include a scientific section, is duetto private | 
initiative, but It has received the patronage of King Leopold, ] 
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and has been promised the support of the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment 

In their twelfth annual report, the committee of the 
Society for the Protection of Birds is able to announce 
a decided advance in the object for which it is striving 
'Ihe Wild Birds Protection Act of 1902 has considerably 
aided the Society’s efforts by making it lawful to confiscate 
the booty of offenders. The committee also notes with appro¬ 
bation the action of the Government of India in prohibiting 
the exportation of native birds’ skins, except for natural his¬ 
tory purposes. It cannot, of course, be hoped, observes the 
committee, that the action of a single Government will at 
once prevent ladies from wearing plumes in their hats, but it 
is nevertheless a step In the right direction South America 
now appears to be one of the worst offenders in regard to 
bird-destruction, and it is, unfortunately, a region where 
there is, at present at all events, but little hope of repressive 
legislation being introduced While noticing that in this 
country the Church has done little or nothing to aid the 
crusade, the report announces with satisfaction that the 
periodical Press has all along been on the side of the move¬ 
ment “'I he facL of this great unfailing support, and the 
steady growth of this Society, inspires a hope that even¬ 
tually the object which the first founders of the Society set 
before them thirteen years ago—namely, the suppression of 
this destructive fashion and trade—may be attained " 

A paragraph appeared a short time ago in the Times 
recording some of the ornithological results of Mr. 13 
Alexander’s recent expedition to Fernando Po Mr Alex¬ 
ander reached the island last December, and proceeded to 
explore the highlands of its northern portion, ascending 
Clarence Peak, which was found to be wooded to a height 
of between 10,000 and 11,000 feet The novelties included 
in his bird-collection were described by himself at a meeting 
of the British Ornithologists’ Club held on January 21, and 
are briefly described in Bulletin No 44 of that body. Ihe 
collection comprises nearly 400 specimens, referable to some 
sixty-eight species, of which no less than thirty-three are 
described 39 ne\V. Nor is this all, for two of the species are 
assigned to new genera, under the names of Urolais and 
Poliolais It is remarkable that the majority of the Fer¬ 
nando Po birds display little affinity to those of the adjacent 
West African lowlands, but are more nearly related to East 
African mountain types from Kilimanjaro and Mount Elgon. 
In addition to its peculiar birds, Fernando Po appears to 
possess a fauna and flora of great abundance and interest, 
the number of species of ferns at high altitudes being 
especially noticeable 

The Geneva correspondent of the Daily Mail states that 
Count Zeppelin has just completed an automobile-launch 
which possesses the peculiarity of having its propellers in 
the air According to the in\etitor, the launch will be ol 
the greatest use in tropical lakes and rivers encumbered 
with aquatic plants, which, obstructing the screw, render 
an ordinary steam launch useless The launch Is extremely 
light, has a draught of only ten inches, and it skims the 
water at a late varying from fourteen to sixteen miles an 
hour 

We have received the first part of the new volume (vol 
hi.) of the Journal of Hygiene, which contains several im¬ 
portant papers Dr Jordan discusses the kinds of bacteria 
and their variation In river water Dr Longeope gives a 
study of the bacteriolytic action of human blood in disease, 
and Dr. Walker surveys the various factors in bacteriolytic 
action, from which he deduces the fact that the complement 
or addiment is a product of disintegration of leucocyLes. 
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A new drug 1 laboratory has, says the British Medical 
Journal, recently been established in the Chemical Bureau 
at Washington, with the object of investigating adulter¬ 
ations, testing drugs and establishing uniformity in the 
standard of medical substances for future State and national 
legislation. The American Pharmaceutical Association has 
passed resolutions approving of the new bureau 

The Glamorgan Sea Fisheries Committee, having decided 
to conduct an independent inquiry into the allegations re¬ 
specting the pollution of Mumbles oysters, deputed Prof 
Herdman to make the necessary investigations, and his re¬ 
port has now been published Samples of the oysters and of 
the water were subjected to careful bacteriological investi¬ 
gation by Dr. Griffith, under Prof Herdman's direction, and 
the final conclusion arrived at was that the shore, the water 
and the oysters all gave evidence of being polluted with 
sewage Of the oysterA, some were much more polluted 
than others 

At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
February io, Mr David Carnegie read a paper on the 
manufacture and efficiency of armour-piercing projectiles 
I he modern projectile is, he pointed out, composed of steel 
containing carbon, associated with one or more of the follow¬ 
ing metals —nickel, chromium, manganese and molyb¬ 
denum Typical proportions per cent, of elements other 
than iron in shells which are air-hardened are —carbon 
080, silicon 02, sulphur 004, phosphorus 0 04, manganese 
o ia, nickel 2 00 and chromium 2 00 In present-day 
methods of hardening, three mediums are used, viz water, 
oil and air, and the choice of the method used is determined 
by the composition of the material to be hardened Carbon 
steels nre generally hardened in water, or partly in water 
and partly in oil , nickel steels in water, in oil, or in air 
under pressure , and steels having self-hardening properties 
by simply heating and allowing to cool in air 

Tiif passage in Mr Swinburne’s presidential address to 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers in which he criti¬ 
cised the prevailing notions of the meaning and definition of 
the term “ entropy " has given rise to an animated corre¬ 
spondence on the subject in the columns of the electrical and 
engineering papers, particularly in those of ihe Electrician 
No apology is needed for directing the attention of readers 
of Nature to a controversy in which such distinguished men 
as Lord Kelvin, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof Poincar^ and Prof 
Planck have taken part, as well as the original disputants 
—Mr Swinburne and Prof Perry The discussion does not 
seem to be ended yet, but we trust that when it is concluded 
Mr, Swinburne will not allow it to remain scattered in the 
columns of various journals, but will, as he himself has led 
us to hope, collect and republish the letters and articles. 
The collected statements of the views of 50 many authorities 
would be of great assistance to all students trying to grasp 
the full import of the second law of thermodynamics 

The paper on high temperature electrochemistry read by 
Messrs R. S Hutton and J. E. Petavel before the Man¬ 
chester Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
last November contains a most interesting and suggestive 
account of electric furnace work The paper is divided 
into two parts, the first of which deals with the equipment 
of an experimental electrometallurgical laboratory. A de¬ 
scription of the apparatus available at Owens College 19 
given, the authors are certainly to be congratulated on 
having the opportunity of working in a laboratory so well 
equipped as this Amongst other special apparatus may be 
noted a furnace capable of working with currents up to 
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inoo umperps under pressures up tu 200 atmospheres. This 
furnace, which has been provided out of funds from the 
Government Grant Committee of Lhe Royal SocieLy, is in¬ 
tended to be used for research on the effect of gaseous 
pressure on high temperature chemical reactions The 
second part of the paper consists of notes on technical pro 
ceases, and in it the authors direct attention to the more 
important features of the various electric furnace processes 
in commercial operation at the present time 

Modern tendencies in the utilisation of power formed 
the subject of the address given by Prof J. J Flalher to 
the Engineering and Mechanical Science Section of the 
Ameman Association for the Advancement of Science In 
the first part of the address* the question of the distribution 
o( power in workshops is considered, and the author deals 
at some length with the relative merits of electricity, com¬ 
pressed air and hydraulic pressure under various conditions 
In the latter part of the paper Prof Flather deals with 
some of the larger questions of power generation and trans¬ 
mission He points out that the competition between oil, 
gas and steam engines, and steam turbines is likely to lead 
to the further development and perfecting of each for the 
purposes for which it is specially suitable The paper con¬ 
tains some interesting d cl 1 showing what has already 
been accomplished in the way of generating power by large 
gas engines and steam turbines 

Tur November issue of the Proceedings of the Phila 
dclphia Academy contains an important paper, by Mr. 
W. H Dali, on the Americnn representatives of the bivalve 
group, Carditaceac 

In the Februaiy number of the Irish Naturalist Prof G 
Wilson gives additional information with regard to the 
pioposed marine laboratory for Ulster, to which allusion 
was made in the January issue of that journal All con¬ 
cerned are agreed a 9 to the need of such an institution, 
especially in connection with the Irish sea-fisheries, and 
the one difficulty in the way is the acquisition of the neces¬ 
sary funds 

A notable addition to the British (Natural History) 
Museum is a fine specimen—skin and skeleton—of the great 
Indian rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis ), presented by 
H H the Maharajah of Kuch-Behar. The mounted skin 
is placed for the present in the entrance hall. 

Oun German contemporary, Natunvissenschafthche 
Wochenschrift, contains an illustrated article, by Dr. M 
von Linden, on Elmer’s theory of the evolution of colour- 
markings in animals. On this theory, it will be remem¬ 
bered, longitudinal striping is regarded as the first stage, 
from this spots are developed by a breaking-up process, and 
these again may coalesce to form vertical stripes. 

Some weeks ago we noticed an article, by Prof C H. 
Eigenmann, on the development of American eels, in which 
attention was called to the practice of giving separate 
specific names to the larval H leptocephali " We have just 
received two papers on the life-history of American eels, 
issued in 1901 by the U.S Fish and Fishery Commission, 
one by Mr. Eigenmann and the other by Messrs Eigenmann 
and Kennedy. In the second of these it is confessed that 
the practice of naming leptocephali is an anachronism, 
although it is considered permissible in rases where the 
adult form cannot be identified 

Dr. Camillo Bpsco contributes to the Ath <U 1 Lincei, 
xi. 12, a study of the cranium of a beaver of the Quaternary 
period, found m the gravels of Maspino, near Arezzo, and 
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now In the paleontological museum at Florence This 
skull was referred by Forsyth Major and Rutimeyer to 
Caller fiber. It is much more closely related to the Euro¬ 
pean than to the Canadian beaver, particularly in the 
shape of the nasal parts, the zygomatic arches, the 
breadth oE the frontal and nasal regions, and the pari¬ 
etal crests, it differs, however, from both forms in Hie 
palate, which is much broader behind than before, the 
incisors, which are broader, and the molars, which decrease 
rapidly in size from the first to the last, and on the surface 
of which the folds ol enamel are slightly sinuous At the 
same rime, the fact that the nasal bones hnve retained the 
same form and breadth during the geological intervals 
which hnve elapsed from the time of the Maspino beaver 
and the Pliocene specimen of Valdarno Superiore affords an 
argument in favour of the specilic separation of Castor fiber, 
L , from C canadensis, Kulil 

M I- IIorn.FViGUK describes in the Journal de Physique 
for January some interesting results obtained hy depositing 
thin films of metal on glass and other surfaces by kathodlt 
rays in a bell glass receiver With deposits of palladium 
the moisture of the breath was sufficient to break up the 
film, and the same was to a less degree the case with 
platinum. In the case of copper, crystals of oxide com¬ 
menced to form at the edges, and soon extended inwards, 
but the process was arrested before reaching the middle 
part, which was the thinnest portion of the pelliculc An 
attempt was made, extending over seven days, to obtain 
a carbon film, but the only deposit obtained was probably 
due to the copper of the support The electric resistance of 
a film of bismuth obtained by projection was found to be in¬ 
sensible to a magnetic field On the other hand, trans¬ 
parent lamina: of iron, placed normally to the field of a 
Ruhnikorff coil, afforded a ready illustration of magneto- 
optic rotation. In connection with this work, M Ed van 
Aubel calls attention to the investigations of Wnght, Kundt, 
Patterson and J J Thomson 

" Factorisation of large numbers " is the subject of a 
paper read by Mr F J Vues, of Rotterdam, to the Amster¬ 
dam Academy of Sciences last year The method which 
forms the starting-point of Mr Vaes's paper consists in 
the expression of the given number as the difference of two 
squares Taking, say, the number 513667, the next greater 
square is 717 s , and he writes 5i3607 = 7i7 J —422. Then he 
increases the first and second terms of the difference in 
succession by 2.717+1, 2717+3 , that is, 1435, 1437, 

M39 the results are thus 718 s - 1857, 7 ig 3 ~ 3394 

and when the second term is a perfect square, the factorisa¬ 
tion will be completed. However, the work may be 
shortened by observing that a perfect square cannot end in 
2, 3, 7 01 8, and further, the author gives a table of all the 
groups of four figures in which a square can end, by which 
further abbreviation appears possible It is obvious that 
the process stops when the original number 2«+i is ex¬ 
pressed in the form («+ i) a — m 3 , and if a square has not been 
obtained previously, the number will be krfown to be prune 

Referring to Dr. E. H. Barton’s letter, published in our 
last issue, describing a simple sensitive flame, Prof. W F. 
Barrett, F R.S , directs attention to a lecture delivered by 
him before the Royal Dublin Society on January 3, 1868, 
ui which he thinks he used such a flame to demonstrate the 
reflection and lefraction of sound 

The short nature-studies written by Prof L., C. Miall, 
F R S , and published under the title ** The rfistory of 
Aquatic Insects ” by Messra. Macmillan and Co., Ltd , in 
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1895, have been issued in a cheaper form at 3* 6 d Advan¬ 
tage has been taken of the reissue to make a few emenda¬ 
tions and additions In its mw form the book will doubt¬ 
less secure a wide popularity m ihe classes foi nalure-study 
uluch are being instituted in many purLs of the country 

Mhssns George Bell and Sons have published separ¬ 
ately, at is net, under the title “ Webstrr’s Pictorial 
Dictionary," the three thousand or more illustrations m 
“ Webster's International Dictionary of the English 
Language " The pictures have been classified and arranged 
according to subjects As was, perhaps, to have been ex¬ 
pected, a very large proportion of the figures illustrate 
scientific subjects, and exceptional prominence sums to 
have been given to botanical and zoological terms 

A srrOND edition of “ An Elementary Coursr of Infini¬ 
tesimal Calculus,” by Prof Horace Lamb, FRS, has 
been issued by the Cambridge University Press The book 
wa:s first published in 1897, and a review of it appeared in 
Nail ui. for July 2S, 1898 In the new edition the book has 
been carefully revised, and several errors have been cor¬ 
rected, principally in the examples A few paragraphs in 
the lattir portion oF the book, relating to infinite senes, 
have been amplified 

TilF seventh volume of The South-eastern Naturalist, be¬ 
ing the Transactions of the South-eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies for 1902, has hern rcceivid. Amongst ulhei 
interesting contents, the volume contains the presidential 
address, by Dr Jonathan Hutchinson, FRS, on leprosy 
in the Middle Ages, and the following papers —Miss A L 
Smith, on myeorhiza, the root-fungus , Mr E R Hamsun, 
on eolithic flint implements, Prof G S Boulger, on the 
preservation of our indigenous flora, Mr E A Marlin, on 
the protection of plants, Mr Sibert Saunders, on the marine 
aquarium, without circulation or change of water, and Mr 
W. Whitaker, F R S , on Kentish wells and deep borings 
in the neighbourhood of Canterbury The repoit of this 
union of scientific societies, with which the publication 
begins, is ol a highly satisfactory character, and the record 
of the work accomplished, or now bping done, by members 
of the affiliated societies shows a very creditable activity on 
the part of the union 

The International Oxy-Generator Syndicate, Ltd., has 
submitted to us for examination a simple and convenient 
form of apparatus for the manufacture of oxygen, known 
as the 11 ' Ever Ready ’ Portable Automatic Oxyg* 11 lienri- 
ator ” The apparatus consists ot a sLecl lube used as a 
retort, a spirit lamp for heating the retort, a purifying tank 
for washing and cooling the gas, an automatic travelling 
stage, a collapsible gas holder for storing the gas, and all 
the necessary connections The whole ot the parts pack 
easily into a case of moderate size, and Liiere ire no com¬ 
plications (o get out of order or to puzzle the novice The 
oxygen is obtained in the usual manner by heating a mixture 
ol potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide As a means 
of avoiding the difficulties of procuring cylinders of com¬ 
pressed oxygen in out-of-the-way places, this generator 
Should prove very useful. 

In the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, vol xxxvm No 5, T W Richards has published a 
simple method of gas-analysia which requires only the simplest 
apparatus and yet is capable of yielding results accurate enough 
for many ordinary purposes The actual measurement consists 
in a determination of the pressure, the volume of the gas being 
kept constant. As an elementary exercise for students, the use 
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of such a simple apparatus possesses many advantages over the 
ordinary gas apparatus employed in practice 

The epidiascope, a new optical lantern, which we have 
examined at the London branch of Mr. Carl Zeiss, of Jena, 
is primarily intended for the projection on the screen of 
opaque bodies, such as Insects, coins, fossils, diagrams, &c., 
in their natural colours. It is equally serviceable for pro¬ 
jection of transparent objects, e.g lantern slides, and micro¬ 
scopic preparations can likewise be shown with considerable 
magnification The source of light is an arc-lamp of 30 
or 50 amperes, at the focus of a parabolic reflector , the 
light is either thrown upon, or transmitted through, the 
object by a system of condensers and mirrors. The Images 
are brilliant and well-defined In its primary capacity the 
lantern gives remarkably interesting results, the images, 
for instance, of butterflies or coins being most realistic in 
appearance, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the shadows 
of the objects viewed are reproduced j'ust as in nature. 
Dark heat rays are trapped by a water tank, so that 
delicate biological specimens, and even living organisms, 
may be depicted on the screen A notable feature of the 
instrument is its convenience in manipulation, the change 
from opaque to transparent bodies taking but a few 
seconds. The object chamber is large, and objects are laid 
on a horizontal table without clamping Manuscripts and 
pictures so large as 8i inches square can be shown, hence 
the instrument should be useful, not only to men of science, 
but for class lectures and educational purposes 

We have received the Proceedings of the University of 
Durham Philosophical Society, vol. 11 part 11 Amongst other 
papers is an interesting communication by Prof P. P Bedson 
on the gases enclosed in coal The gases enclosed in the 
various samples of coal or coal dust were obtained by heating 
weighed quantities of these in tubes connected to a Sprengel 
pump and heated usually to ioo D C by means of boiling water 
In addition to marsh gas, carbon dioxide, oxygen and nitrogen, 
evidence has been obtained of the occurrence of the higher 
hydrocarbons ethane and propane These Latter are not evolved 
so readily at ioo” C in vacuo as marsh gas, and a partial separ¬ 
ation of the hydrocarbons can be effected on the basis of this 
property. Another point of interest in the paper is the experi¬ 
mentally established fact that coal, after removal from the mine, 
not only gives off some of its “ enclosed gases/ 1 but takes up 
the gases of the atmosphere and the oxygen more readily than 
the nitrogen 

Tim annual report for 1901 of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion at Washington has reached us Although many details 
of interest are described in Prof. Langley’s report, most 
readers will turn with the greatest pleasure to the valuable 
appendix of nearly 600 pages This appendix is a summary 
of the most interesting scientific work of the preceding 
year, presented in a form which will appeal, not to men of 
science alone, but to the intelligent general render. It con¬ 
tains fifty articles by men of science of many nationalities, 
most of them profusely and excellently illustrated. The first 
article gives a short sketch of the history and work of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and this is followed by one by Mr. 
Abbot on some recent astronomical events Prof. Rucker's 
presidential address to the British Association at Glasgow 
is reprinted, as well as a number of Royal Institution lec¬ 
tures Among these are that of Prof. Poynting on recent 
studies In gravitation, Prof. Dewar’s on solid hydrogen, 
Mr. Marconi’s on wireless telegraphy and Dr. Glazebrook's 
on ths aims of the National Physical Laboratory. Numerous 
other interesting contributions include that by Lord Kelvin 
on ether and gravitational matter through infinite space, 
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one by Prof J. J. Thomson on bodies smaller than atoms, 
and several by Prof. S P Langley—that which appeared 
first in Nature, on “ The Fire Walk Ceremony in Tahiti," 
is one of them; while another shows the comparative effici¬ 
ency as flying machines of various large birds and artificial 
aeiodromes There are also papers on the utilisation of the 
sun’s energy, the Bogoslof volcanoes of Alaska, forest 
destruction, irrigation, pictures by prehistoric cave-dwellers 
in France, and one on the National Zoological Park at 
Washington by Mr Seton Thompson Several beautiful 
coloured plates add to the attractiveness of the volume 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include two Coquerel's Mouse Lemurs ( Chiro- 
galeus coquereh) from Madagascar, a Mohr Gazelle 
(Gazella mohr) from North Africa, two Gould's Monitors 
(Varanus gouldi ), six Bearded Lizards (Amphibolurus bar- 
batuj) from Australia, a Tamandua Anteater ( Tamandua 
tctradactyla) from South America, deposited; a Common 
Stoat (Musiela erminea), European, purchased 

Corrfction —In line nine from the end of Mr G W. 
Butler's letter in Nature of February la (p 344), omit the 
word of 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Observations of Comet 1903 a —M P Chofardet, of the 
Besan5on Observatory, records in the Comptcs rendvs for 
Januaiy 26 that on January 21 the apparent diameter of this 
comet was l* 5 and ils magnitude was about 10 11 , a small 
eccentric condensation towards the south was also observed. 
On January 24 the condensation was central, and a small 
stellar nucleus was seen 

Determinations 01 Stemar Radial Veiocitirs.— 
As a supplement to a previous note on the determinations of 
the radial velocities of the planets made at Meudon, M Des- 
I and res contributes to No 4 (1903) of the Comptes rendus the 
results of the determinations of the radial velocities of 
0 Aquilje, <p Persei and Persei, and he also describes the spectro¬ 
graph with which they were determined, together with ihe 
sources of error lo which the determinations are subject 

In the case of 0 Aquilx (a while star of Pickering’s class 
viia.), where the hydrogen lines are broad and the metallic 
lines fine, the magnesium line A 4481 was used. The results 
show a considerable variation in the velocity, and a mean 
period of about sevenleen days wilh a shorter period of three 
days superimposed ; the star is a spectroscopic binary. 

The star </> Persei has bright hydrogen lines which show 
central reversals, and the fine dark reversals have been used in 
determining the velocity, which is variable. 

In \p Persei, the hydrogen lines are bright and superimposed 
on very broad dark lines, and each shows several dark reversila 
some distnnce apart, exactly similar in appearance lo those 
seen in Nova Persei and other temporary stars 

For the comparison spectrum in each case, a spark from poles 
containing iron and titanium was used. 

The Colour of the Eclipsed Moon.— In a description 
of the phenomena observed during the lunar eclipse of October 
16, 1902 {Autonomist he Nachr\chten l No. 3845), Prof. E. E. 
Barnard comments on the various colours assumed by the 
eclipsed moon at different eclipses He says that the appear¬ 
ance of the lunar surface during the last eclipse was by far the 
darkest he has yet observed, being of a dull coppery rid colour, 
whilst that of June 11, 1881, was a beautiful bright cherry red, 
and suggests that this variation is probably due to the differences 
existing in the terrestrial atmospheric conditions during the 
various eclipses, 

Prof. Barnard further remarks that the dark coloration is 
not evenly distributed during an eclipEe, for in the present case 
he obseived a dark smear running Jiom east lowest across the 
eclipsed moon, and he suggests that this phenomenon was 
probably doe lo s< me local duluibance in our atmosphere at 
Ihe lime of Ihe eclipse. 
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The curves for the two zones, 4o°~6o° north and south, 
have, on the other hand, hardly any likeness to the sun-sput 
Liirve, but are made up of a srries of prominent maxima 
representing- special outbursts of prominence activity 

Passing Lo the curves corresponding to the next zones, 1 e 
(jo°— 8o° north and south, these indicate two prominent out¬ 
bursts lasting for a short period, showing that this legion 
of the sun is, as a rule, practically Tree from prominence 
activity, in the remaining zom s, 8u°~qo° north and south, 
the variation is small, and is a faint ec I10 of the condition of 
affairs in the neighbouring zone 0o°—So 0 

1 he data regarding the magnetic phenomena which were 
employed were those brought together by Mr. William 



SOLAR PROMINENCES AND TERRESTRIAL 
MAGNETISM 

INCE the year 1871 the Italian astronomer, Prof. 
Tacchini, has been daily making spectroscopic observ¬ 
ations of the sun, noting the number, size and position of 
the prominences visible on the solar limb A preliminary 
study of this very valuable homogeneous senes of 
data rendeied it possible to demonstrate that the 
variation of the frequency of occurrenc£ of these phenomena 
followed a very general law, the number waxing and waning 
intervals of about eleven years, and synchronising with 
the variation of the number of spots on the sun's disc This 
result was pointed out some tunc ago in 
the pages of this Journal (vol Iwi. p 248), 

-and it was there further stated that there 
were 111 addition subsidiary maxima and 
minima superimposed on the main eleven- 
year curve 

This preliminary study dealt with the 
prominences visible on the sun’s Limb m 
toto , and did not consider their frequency 
in any particular part of it 

A subsequent analysis indicated, however, 
that by taking the solar limb to pierrs, so 
to speak, and dealing with (he individual 
parts of it, very interesting results might 
nccrue This work has recently been com¬ 
pleted, and it was found that the frequency 
of prominences varied according to the par¬ 
ticular solar latitude examined, and that 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
-were very closely connected with these vari¬ 
ations 

In a recent communication to the Royal 
Society 1 the comparison of these two classes 
of phenomena, as mentioned above, has 
been made in some detail, and the present 
Article gives a brief account of the con¬ 
clusions derived from the inquuy 

For the reduction of the prominenre ob¬ 
servations the limb of the sun was divided 
into parts ten degrees in length, corre¬ 
sponding with ten-degree zones of solar 
latitude north and south, and each zone 
was examined and discussed hy itself 
Further, the observations for every ihrre 
months were, in the first instance, grouped 
together, and the percentage frequency for 
each of these periods was determined in¬ 
dividually 

In this way a set of eighteen curves, nine 
for each hemisphere, was made, -showing 
the variation from year lo year of the per¬ 
centage frequency of prominence activity 
in each ten-degree zone, 

In the rurves accompanying the present 
-arLicle (Fig. 1) the above-mentioned set, 
except thosn for 8o u —qo u north and south, 
was grouped in pairs, thus representing 
Ihc percentage frequency of pruminences in 
each hemisphere for zones of 20 0 of lati¬ 
tude, o°—20°, 20°—40 0 , &c , since it was 
found that this icduilion could be made 
without losing any of the charactoristn 
variations 

An examination of these curves shows 
that they differ very considerably one from 
the other as we proceed from the 
equatorial to the polar zones Generally speaking, the 
curves representing the variations for each of the zones, 
o°—ao° north and south, conform with the sun-spot curve , 
that is, the maxima and minima occur at about the epochs 1 
of sun-spot maxima and minima Those for the two zone* 
ao°—40°, In both hemispheres, conform also in the main to 
the general sun-spot curve, but in addition they display sub¬ 
sidiary maxima or changes of curvature superimposed on 
the main curve 

1 "The Relation between Solar Prominence! and Terrestrial MatfneUsm " 
By Sir Norman Loclcyer, K.C.B, F R,S , and William I S LocUyer, 
M A-, Ph D , F R A S. (Received January 14, read January 29, 1903 ) 
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Ellis, who very kindly brought the whole of them up to dale 
for the pui poses of the present inquiry. 

I wo 1 lasses of magnetu phenomena were dealt with, 
namely, the variations from year to year of the diurmd range 
of the decimation and horizontal force, and magnetic dis¬ 
turbances As regards Lhe former, Mr Ellis has shown ihnt 
the curves indicating these variations are very similar to that 
of the general sun-spot curve, in fait, the curves were found 
to be almost identical in all their smaller irregularities The 
second class of phenomena, namely, the magnetic disturb¬ 
ances, which are more irregular in occurrence, has been 
classified by Mr. Ellis into five groups, and tabulated by him 
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under five separate subheads In this investigation onlj 
that class described as M gre.it “ has been used, since this 
group represented the largest disturbances 

Mr Ellis, as already has bern pointed out, has indicated 
the close resemblance between the sun-spot curve and that 
representing the vnrintion of the magnetic elements, and 
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it has also been shown that the curves representing the per¬ 
centage frequency of prominences near the solar equator 
conform in the main to the gt^icral sun-spot curve 

There is, therefore, an apparent connection between 
phenomena occurring in ihe equatorial regions of the bun, 
the percentage frequency of prominences 
near the solar equator, sun-spots (which are ^ 

practically restricted to Lhesc zones), and 
the ordinary diurnal magnetic variation n 

The accompanying set of curves (Fig 2) CF 0 SSIN &5 h 
illustrates the great similarity between - *■ 

those showing the frequency of promin- V 'mw[’c D “ 

ences in a zone about the equator (o°—ao° L * 

north and south) and the variations of the m 

mean daily range of magnetic declination; PRMMNCES 
for the sake of comparison, three other ao-w 

curves are added, showing (he variation of (tm? h Ihv) a 

the mean daily area of the bun-spots for PnoniKCNCES 
the whole, and the two hemispheres of the QO’ 7 or ur 
sun separately. 1 . 



Leaving the variation of the diurnal range of the magnetic 
elements and turning our attention to the magnetic disturb¬ 
ances, it wjJ] be seen that if a comparison 0/ the curve repre¬ 
senting the number of days of the “ great M disturbances be 
made with those representing prominence frequency (Fig 1), 
the former is as unlike the curves representing the promin¬ 
ence frequency about the solar equator as 
19QOO it is like those near the poles, in fact, the 
polar prominence outbursts and great mag¬ 
netic disturbances occur almost simul¬ 
taneously 

The peculiar form and general similarity 
oT the curves can lie best seen from the 
acco npanying illustration (big 3) In the 
figure comparison is made between the 
epochs ot Ihe crossing of the known and 
unknown lines observed in sun-spol spectra, 
the percentage frequency of prominences 
about the solar poles and Lllis's “ great “ 
magnetic disturbances 

'I wo turves representative of promin¬ 
ence frequency are given, one to indicate 
the abrupt nature of the curves represent¬ 
ing the frequency in a zone near the pole 
10 degrees in width (in this case bo°-7o° 
north), and the second to illustrate polar 
action as a whole , this latter was obtained 
by making a summation of prominence 
frequency for the two zones 6o°—90° north 
and south 

Hie simultaneous occurrence of the 
maxima suggests that, when the promin¬ 
ence action takes place at the polar regions 
of the sun, one effect on the earth is that 
we experience our greatest magnetic dis¬ 
turbances 

Mr. Ellis has previously stated that un¬ 
usual magnetic disturbance is frequent 
about epochs of sun-spot maximum The 
present inquiry indicates that not only do 
these " great ” disturbances occur at the 
declination, solar same time as the polar prominences, but 
d broken veiiical the spectroscopic observations of sun-spots 
show that they lake place not only " about " 
the times of spot maximum, as stated by 
Mr Ellis, but when the sun-spot curve is approaching u 
maximum and at the dates of the widened line crossings, 
when the curve representing the ‘' unknown ” lines Is on 
the rise, and crosses the “ known ” line which is descend¬ 
ing At the other epoch of “crossing," 1 e. when the 
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1 Ip lefcrnng Lo ihe curve representing the var a o*j% „ 

t on of ihe mean d uly area* of sun-spots, it may be rifcONtTiC 

noted that this is obtained by combining the mean DfSTUftBAMO< 

daily areas of both hemisphere*) of ihe sun A closer GAEM 

analysis shows, however, that this variation is not ihe Iu.li») 

ante for both hemispheres Fr< ra the year iB6a, 
when such a division of the sun's disc can be easily 

Investigated, the northern hemisphere about the time ® 

or the two last maxima, displayed double maxima - r 

ocrumne in ihe years iBfli and 1884, and In the years ric 1 . LLITn P ai 

1B93 ana 1895 Ab.uL the lime of the maximum iT ana crossing 

1B70 this duplicity 11 not 10 marked, although when 

cum pared with the curve for ihe southern hemisphere for this period, (here 
Is a slight indication of ft subsidiary crest in iB;a In the case of the 
curve representing the mean spotted area for the southern hemisphere alone, 
at all the three epochs of maximum, the curves are tingle-crested and 
indicate sharply defined maxims in the year* 1870, 1883 and 1693 

From ihe above it will be seen, there/ore, that the actual epochs of sun¬ 
spot maxima, as determined from the northern anti southern hemisphere! 
respectively, are not the same, and in dealing wuh the curve representing 
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Fig 3 —Comparison showing days of "great" magnetic disiuibance, polar prominences, , 
and crossings of widened lines (The continuous and broken vertical lines as in Fig ■ ) 

us period, there curve showing the “ known ” lines is on the rise and the 
unispherealone* “unknown” is falling, there is practically no “great” 
lgle-crexted ami magnetic disturbance recorded 
i 1893 

I epochs of sun- tills variation for the whole hemisphere, this fact should bo borne in mind- 
ern hemisphere! It may further be noted that the epochs of minima may be practically 
ve representing considered the same for both hemispliere^ 
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This apparently close connection between solar promin¬ 
ences and magnetic storms perhaps explains wily it is that 
the latter sometimes take plaLe when there are no spots, 
or no very large spots on the solar surface 'thus, for 
instance, there may be prominences and magnetic storms 
when there are no spots , prominences may also sometimes 
b 1 associated with large spots, and as the latter un be seen 
while the former cannot, the resulting magnetic storm is 
generally attributed to the spots 

Further, the magnitude of magnetic- storms appears to 
vary according to the particular position as to latitude of 
the prominence on the sun’s disc lhc nearer the poles 
(either north or south) the prominence oci urs, and these 
are the regions whei e no spots exist, the greater the mag¬ 
netic storm 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the inquiry has shown 
that the variations of the general magnetic phenomena, as 
given by Ellis, synchronise with the incurrence of promin¬ 
ences about the solar equator, while Ins “ great " magnetic 
disturbances occur, in point of time, with the appearance of 
prominences in the polar regions of the sun. Fruf Bigelow 
has recently (LI S Monthly Weather Jiiimnu, July, 
1902, p. 352) investigated the variations in the horizontal 
magnetic force, and finds that the curve representing these 
changes rxhibils subsidiary maxima which synchronise with 
those recorded in the lurve representing the mean variation 
oT prominences for all latitudes '1 hus, to use his own 
words, M the remarkable synchronism between the curves 
cannot escape recognition, except after the year 1894, when 
-in extra minor crest is developed in the horizontal force " 

WlLUAM J S LOCKVER 


THE FORTRESS Oh 7 HE MO/ t 

l^OR (lie last three-quarters of a cenlur), at any rale, 
nntural history writers have been content to copy .1 
diagrammatic figure of the brecding-liillork of (he mole, 
without the least attempt to ascertain for themselves to what 
extent it is based on actual fact T he diagram in question 
was based on a fairly authentic anount of the mule’s habits 
drawn up by dc Vaux just a century ago, but was elabor¬ 
ated by O Sr llilaire and further ” improved ” by Blasius 
Recently, Mr L, E Adams, whose special study is the 
Mollusca, has examined a large sines of mole-hillocks in 
Staffordshire and has found that m no case does the struc¬ 
ture of the one in which the nest is formed rornspond with 
the current diagram of the so-i/dled “fortress " His 
■itcount, illustrated with numerous diagiams (two of which 
we are enabled to reproduce) is published in vol \lvu , No 
4, of the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Suueiy. It shows that in ceitain other respects 
our ideas of the life-hislory of the mole require moclifu nlion 

With regard to the situation of tile breeding-hillock, or 
fortress, as it still may be conveniently called, Mr Adams 
finds that this 15 generally in the open lit Id, although it 
may occasionally be placed in a hedge-bank, but only when 
iherc is a ditch alongside Indeed, the proximity ol water 
seems to be'the main factor in determining the position oi 
the structure Now and then a fortress may be found under 
a tree, but it is considered by the author that such a position 
is probably auidenlal 

According to the old idra, it was supposed that the runs 
with which it is permeated were made on a certain definite 
plan, allowing of free escape from the invasions of foes both 
■above and below ground This idea receives no support 
from the new observations, which tend to show that the 
more or less complicated galleries are purely incidental, 
and, with the exception of one “ bolt-hole, 1 ' have no refer¬ 
ence to premeditated escape In place, indeed, of being ex¬ 
amples of a wonderful instinct of self-preservation on the 
part of their constructor, it appears that the galleries oF the 
fortress are the natural, incidental and inevitable outcome 
of the work of excavating the ncst-cavily and pdmg up 
the superincumbent mound, 

When the site for the fortress has been fixed, a circular 
cavity Is excavated for the reception of the nest at a di pth 
of from two to six inches below the surface of the ground, 
except in the case of bog^y sod or in situations liable to he 
flooded, when the nest is often made above the original 
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ground-level Ihe easiest way to depose of the exravatea 
soil is to push it up to the surface, and for this purpose a 
tunnel is constructed, and in such a case the whole mound 
is made by this tunnel 

" When this superincumbent earth,” writes the author, 
“ has reached an inconvenient height, another tunnel is 
made, sometimes from another part of the nrst-i ivity (Fig 
f, a, b), hut more often sideways from the first upward 
tunnel All this takes lime, and the mole meanwhile makes 
fresh runs from the fortress, the seat of its labour, m vamms 


c 



flu l —Fltn uf a Hirnple mult- Tull res',, from rljrjve «i, fvuavaumi 
tunnels , r, tunnels made fur forimnn prutecung he.vp , n, neM 

directions in Search of food Mui h of the earth displaced 
in making these fre^h runs falls mlo the nest-cavity, and 
has to he disposed of in (he same way as before, and also 
the soil displaced in making Lhc boll-run and the down- 
shaft, when this latter occurs Now [hr tunnel (or tunnels) 
leading upwards from the nest-cu\ily becomes larger and 
larger, winding round under the surfaie of the growing 
fortress When this removal of eai Ui bi mines ton fatiguing, 
on ar enu 11L of the length of the tunnel, I lie mole will often 
begin to make new tunnels from luns (.lose 10 the end of the 



Flo ? —A LumpliLAlLil mule luitresa wnh eleven exiti apex uT ihe 

lunnch , N, PeU 

fortress Sometimes these new runs break into those lead¬ 
ing from the nest-cavity, but not very often, usually they 
lie above them " 

It thus appears that the tunnels are for two distinct pur- 
1 poses First, we have those formed for ejecting earth from 
the nest-cavity and bolt-run, which are generally m the 
shape of a rorkscrew ascending from the nest, and often 
with blind divergent terminations. And, secondly, tunnels 
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unconnected wiih the nest-cavity, but traversing the fortress 
from external runs, through which earth has been carried 
to heap over the nest. Fig. a shows a fortress of the most 
complicated type 

Except when in marshy soil, nearly every fortress has the 
aforesaid bolt-run, which leads upwards from the bottom of 
the nest, and thus outwards, without connection with the 
other tunnels. More rarely a down-shaft, which may be 
nearly a yard in length, descends obliquely from the nest 
The use of these down-shafts is not apparent Presumably 
it is in them that the collections of paralysed worms, sup¬ 
posed to be stored up by the mole as food, have been found 
Such collections of worms are, however, regarded by the 
author as accidental 

The nesl-caviLy, which is about the size 0/ a large cottage- 
loaf, and worn smooth by friction, contains a ball of grass 
or leaves, or a mixture of both, by which it is completely 
filled In the case of the English species, at any rate, no 
fur from the mole’s body is used in lining the nest 
Apparently a nest is never used for more than one season, 
but two or even three nests, generally one above the other, 
may be found in the sAme fortress, of which the newest is 
alone in use In all cases it appears that the female makes 
a fortress and nest of her own in which to breed, this being 
usually less complex than that of her partner, and without 
a bolt-run. Whether previous to the breeding-time the 
female inhabits the same fortress as the male is doubtful, 
and it Is not improbable that moles are polynndrous 

It is now demonstrated that the female produces only a 
single litter annually. The young arc usually born between 
the middle of April and the latter part of June, after a gesta¬ 
tion of four weeks , the number in a litter vanes from two to 
six, three or four being usual. The number of teats in the 
female is eight, and not, as usually stated, six. R L 


THE VISIBILITY OF ULTRA-MICROSCOPIC 
PARTICLES} 

T N the course of an optical investigation of various shades 
of ruby glass, Messrs Siedentopf and Zsigmondy de¬ 
vised a method of observing small particles of gold which 
closely approach molecular dimensions, and thus extending 
our range of molecular vision very considerably. 

The ruby glasses, examined by the best ordinary micro¬ 
scopes, appeared perfectly homogeneous But the authors 
reasoned that if the gold paitides embedded in Lhc glass 
were at such distances apart that a microscope could resolve 
them, they could be made visible even though their size 
should be a small fraction of the wave-length of visible 
light The only condition was that the product of the 
specific intensity into the surface of the luminous particles 
and the square of the sine of the effective angle of illumin¬ 
ation should be greater than the inferior limit of the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the human eye. The problem is thus reduced 
to that of the visibility of a fixed star What is seen is, 
of course, a diffraction disc, and that is all we can hope to 
see, but the authors indicate a means of determining the 
true size and weight of the particles seen 

It is essential that all disturbing side-lights should be 
avoided The authors threw a beam of sunlight through a 
condenser on a slit 0 05 to o $ mm wide, and an image of 
the slit was produced in the field of vision by a telescope lens 
and a collimator with a reduction of 36 diameters The 
diffraction discs seen in the ruby glass had an average 
apparent diameter of 1 mm., while their real diameter, 
calculated from the quantity of gold present and the number 
of particles counted in unit volume, was o 02 p. on the 
average This gives a magnification of 50,000 diameters 
The utmost limit to which the magnification can be pushed 
by this method Is about 150,000 diameters, or 6 pp. The 
average diameter of ■ molecule being 0.6 /j/*., it cannot be 
seen, even as a diffraction disc, unless its specific luminosity 
were ten times that of the solar molecules, or the sensitive¬ 
ness of the eye were greatly increased. The cumulative 
effects used In photography may be resorted to, but the 
autndrg do not mention that possibility. 

1 Abstract of a paper by H Siedentopf end R. Zsigmondy {Annals* dtr 
Fkftikt No. r, 1Q03, pp, 1-39X 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Oxford —A meeting of the teachers of natural science 
was held in the examination schools last Saturday to hear 
the views of a deputation 0/ the Association 0/ Public School 
Science Masters on the subject of entrance scholarship ex¬ 
aminations It was agreed that two principal subjects 
should be offered in scholarship examinations, and a sug¬ 
gestion was made that the subjects should be selected from 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and geology The 
meeting was divided in opinion as to whether botany and 
zoology should form one group or two With regard to the 
recommendation of the deputation that candidates not offer¬ 
ing chemistry and physics should be given an elementary 
paper in the^e subjects, the. meeting was unanimous as to 
the desirability of this course, and further suggested the 
addition for those candidates of a practical examination in 
elementary chemistry and physics, which should not be con¬ 
fined to qualitative analysis 

Cambridge. —At a conference held on February 7 between 
representatives of the Association of Public School Science 
Masters and the college tutors in natural science, the follow¬ 
ing recommendations in regard to the college examinations 
for entrance scholarships and exhibitions were provisionally 
agreed to —(j) That the snence part of the examination 
should consist of (1) Papers and practical work in not 
more than six subjects, namely, (1) physics, (2) chemistry, 
(l) geology, (4) the natural history of plants, (5) zoology, 
(6) the elements of botany and zoology, it being understood 
that no candidate may take the subject (6) if he take either 
of the subjects (4) or (5) Of these six subjects candidates 
must offer not more than two (2) Candidates who take 
subjects (3), (4), (5) or (6) should be required to take an 
elementary paper in physics and chemistry. (3) Candidates 
who take subject (1) should be required to take an elemen¬ 
tary paper 111 mathematics 

The vacancy at Cams College, caused by the death of Dr. 
N. M Ferrers, F R S., has been filled by the election of 
the Rev E. 5 Roberts, senior tutor to the mastership. 

The Giibey lecturer in agriculture will give this term 
a course of lectures on small holdings and allotments in the 
Chemical Theatre, on Fridays, at 5 


A report of the Committee of Privy Council in favour 
of the petitions of the Liverpool University College and 
Owens College, Manchester, for charters of incorporation 
as independent universities, was submitted to the King in 
Council on Monday and approved by him The decision 
will be received with pleasure by all who are interested in 
the development of higher education in this country It is 
essential that we should have more universities if we are 
to march with the limes Regional universities are not 
known in any civilised country, and only end in examin¬ 
ations and the destruction of real teaching and research. 
In the report published in Tuesday’s 'Jlines, the committee 
expresses the opinion that as the step involves issue* 
of great moment, and as the effect of the multiplication ot 
universities ought not to be lost sight of, the authorities ol 
(he Yorkshire College at Leeds should have the opportumlv 
of submitting a draft charter incorporating a University in 
Yorkshire before the draft charters sought are finally 
settled, and (hat the institutions concerned should be invited 
to consider in greater detail not only the points on which 
joint action is desirable, but also the methods by which iL 
can best be secured The comtnittee also considers that 
special rights 0/ inspection should be reserved to the King 
as Visitor, and that careful provision should be made in the 
charters to secure an effective voice to external and in¬ 
dependent examiners in all examinations for degrees. 

Dr. D. J. Cunningham, F.R.S., professor of anatomy in 
Dublin University, has been unanimously elected to succeed 
Sir William Turner in the chair of anatomy at Edinburgh. 

Reuter reports that it has been deuded to create a chair 
of commercial science, with a special faculty, in the Uni' 
versity of Zurich, which is the first on the continent to 
establish such a chair. 
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Tiie Duke of Devonshire will lay ihe foundation stone of 
the new technical institute and public library for East¬ 
bourne on Saturday, April 35 The Duke has presented a 
site valued at 10,000! 

Dr Arthur Dundy has resigned the chair of biology in 
the Canterbury College (Christrhunh, New Zealand), in 
order to go to the Cape of Good Hope as professor of zoo¬ 
logy in the South African College, Cape Town, Cape Colony 

As an instance of the thorough manner m which educa¬ 
tional problems are taken up in America, an announcement 
made by the Lahore correspondent of the Pioneer Mail I s * 
interesting It appears ilut the University of Chicago has 
commissioned Mr Alleyne Ireland to make u tour of the 
European dependencies in ihe East wilh a view to deliver a 
senes of lectures on u Management of '1 ropiral Colonics " 
He has already visited TIong Kong, Borneo, Singapore, and 
is now in India, though only ns a tourist He is devoting 
his attention for the pn sent to European dependencies in 
Asia other than India 

At the last monthly inerting of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Ireland, the following resolution was ulopted :—that, in 
• 1 onnection with the appointment of leathers of (hemistry 
under the Department of Agmullure and 'lerhnnnl Instruc¬ 
tion, the count ll take steps to asirrtnn llir requirements 
ci f the Department, with the vkw of having then certificate-, 
an epli'd as qualifying their luinLinles for ihe appointments 
1 his resolution may lead Lo 1 modilii nhun of thi course of 
instruction in the Irish Pharrnm eutn al Society's School oF 
< lic'inistry nhuh will make i| possibli for the licentiates 
of 1 lie school to qualify as bathers of chemistry in the Indc 
intermediate schools 

RiiiKhNcp lo (he Edui alien Bill for London w is madi 
in the Ring’s speech rtellveird liy His Majesty at the open¬ 
ing of the mw Sisbiun of Parliament on luesdav Ihe 
woids used in tile speech to the Commons wire — ‘ Propo- 


the chromospheric spectrum oF the south polar region of 
the sun, as weli as the same spotrum in mid-latitudes 
Ihe coincidence in position of the vast majority of the 
bright lines with the Fraunhofer dark lines is shown to be 
exact within the limits of the measures But the relative 
intensities of the bright lines of any one element, although 
m general agreement with those of the corresponding Hark 
line*, are not in all cases the same, and those lines whit h 
are exceptionally strong in the rhrumosphi ric spot tru 111 are 
mostly lines which are enhanci d in the spark spctlrum of 
the element 

All the more prominent enhanced linos of iron and tita¬ 
nium as determined by Sir Norman Loik)tr are found lo 
coincide wilh strong lines in the < liromosphc 1 e, and ihrs. 
lines are found to be equally piomiiwnt m the south polar 
region and in mid-lalitudrs 

The abnormal intensity of Lhe enhanced spark lines in 
the flash speclrum is explained by assuming a mnlmuoux 
circulation of ilir solar gast s in a ladial dim lion, the 
highly heated ascending gases, emitting the inhumed lints, 
giving the predominant features to the chrnmosphrru spt 1- 
truni, whilst the cooler, more diffused gases, slowly sub¬ 
siding, dcleimme the chaiacler of the absorption spnuuni 
The entire chromosphere is supposed to consist of in- 
numrrahJe small eruptions 01 jets, of ,1 similar nalure lo 
the so-i ulled metnllic prominences, which latter are only 
j Lhe more pronounced manifestations of the saim eruptive 
, Jk ( 'nues 

1 Fvirlrnce for (his is found in the charade 1 islic features of 
1 tin chrumoxpheic, and in the struc(u r c of many of the 
bnunhofci lines, which show emission lines undcil>ing thi v 
1 nanow absorption lines '1 Hesr ill defined blight lines in 
111 c normal sol 11 spcilruiu in dis[)l iced towiiiL lhe viulr l, 

1 mdn itmg j strong uprush of the hotter gasi s, whilst the 
narrow dark lines would appi u to indu ite a slow and 
| uniform distant of the absorbing gasis 


sals will be submitted to \uu for cumpleling the srlieme of 
educ ition.d refonti passed last Session bv extending md 
adapting U to the metropolitan area.” Ii is believed that 
the tenlral authority for education in this are i will be the 
County Cuunul, but adimmslrahve details will be IHr in 
the hinds oF the borough councils to a greater extent than 
is the case with the IocliI authorities under the exlra-melio- 
pohtan Ai l of last ye vr 

Eke current number of the Library summarises, in a con¬ 
venient tabular form, Mr Carnegie’s gifts to libraries and 
other educational institutions down to November 30 of last 
vear From these tables it is seen that England and Wales 
have benefited (o the extent uf 376,100!, this amount in¬ 
cluding a donation of *50,000! to the Umveisity of Birming¬ 
ham and one of 13,000!- to the Irun and Steel Institute 
Ii eland has icceived ioo,Gool and Scotland 2,470,250/ lhe 
princely gift to Scotland includes the endowment fund of 
2,000,000!. for Scottish universities, a sum of [oo,nuo! given 
40 the Technical School at Galashiels, 38,000! to the Dun¬ 
fermline Technical Srhool, and 50,000! to Aberrlcen Uni¬ 
versity, Canada has received 954,000 dollars, which rc-i 
presents the total sum given for the foundation of thirty-one 
public libraries Libraries and other educational institu- j 
turns in the United StateB have reaped the advantage of Mr j 
CarnegieVmumficence to the enormous extent of 212,882,173 
■dollars The Fayette Upper University, Iowa, has received 
225,000 dollars, the Louisville Polytechnic Institute 125,000 
dollars ; the Carnegie Laboratory of New York City 600,000 
•dollars, the Pennsylvania State College 100,000 dollars, 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg 7,250,000 dollars, the 
Polytechnic School of the same place, as an endowment, 
two million dollars ; and the National University of Wash¬ 
ington ten million dollars Cuba, too, has shared in the 
same lavish generosity, for Havana has received 350,000 
dollars and Matanzas 2000 dollars 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, January 22—"Solar Eclipse of 1900 
May aS General Discussion of Spectroscopic Results ** 
By J, Iveralvtd, F.R.A.S, 

The spectra discussed In this paper were obtained near 
the southern limit of total eclipse, and include, therefore, 


Jlu 1 lin 11 cum lusum is that the spectrum of thr chioniu- 
bpheie repiosents the emission of hnlh uxi ending m<l 
descending puses, and the Fraunhofer spectrum frpicscnls 
the absorption of the disci nding g isps onh 

“Preliminary Note on the Relationships between l *>un- 
spots arid ‘lerrrslnul Magnetism.” By Dr. C Chrca, 
IRS 

This deals with results of magnetic declination, inclination, 
hori/onlal and vertical force obtained at Kew Observatory 
(Nilional Physical Laboratory) on magnetically quiet days hnm 
1890 to 1900 The ranges of the diurnal inequalities are 
compared with the sun spot frequencies calculated by Wolfcr 
Between the diurnal range K of an dement and the sun spot 
frequency S, a linear relation R = a + AS (l) IS as¬ 

sumed, a and 6 being taken as constant*, for any given month 
of the year, but as Hucluatmg from one month lo another The 
values of a and b have been calculated for each month of the 
1 year from the eleven j ears 1 data by least squares The pre¬ 
liminary note gives the mean values for ” winter,” ” equinox ” 
and “summer"—including four months in each season—ami 
the mean for the twelve months The constants a, represenL- 
i mg the values of the range for zero sun-spot frequency, arc 
smallest in winter and largest in summer The constants b ar^ 
in the case of the declination, inclination and horizontal force— 
where the sun-spot connection is more cleaily marked than 
in the vertical force—largest 11L the equinox The varmnon of 
b with the season appears closely the same for (he three mag¬ 
netic elements specified On the average of the three, the 
proportional values obtained for b are, winter 82, equinox 115, 
summer loj Whilst A, consideied absolutely, appears InTgest 
at the equinoxes, the sun spot influence (or rather eorrelntmn) 
is relatively much most important m winter During ihe eleven 
1 years considered, Wolfer’s mean sun-spot frequency was. 41 7 , 
so that, according to (1), 1 + 41 7A - a represents the ratio of 
t,be range answering lo mean sun-spoL frequency to the range 
answering to absence of gun spots The average values of 
41 7 b - a for Ihe drclination, inclination and horizontal force 
in winter, equinox and summer respectively were o 57, o 38 
and o 27 The means of the twelve-monthly absolute values 
found for h were, declination o' 041, inclination o' 013, hori¬ 
zontal force o 197 and vertical force o 037, where y represents 
l x 10 CGS Reference is made to work by Balfour 
Slew art, Ellis, WoHer, Rajna and Angol, and the legitimacy 
of the use of Wol Fez's table of sun-spot Frequencies is considered. 
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January ag —“ On Skew Refraction through a Lena, and 
on the Hollow Pencil given by an Annulus of a very obliquely 
placed Lens.'* By Prof. J. D. Iverett. F.R.S 

The investigation here described was undertaken with 
the view of finding an explanation of the curious curves 
obtained by receiving on a screen, at certain distances, the 
hollow pencil which emerges from an annulus of a lens 
placed at a large obliquity (such as 30° or 45°) to the 
incident beam. 

1 he first requisite is a process for calculating the direction 
cosines of a ray after refraction at a given surface, when 
those of the incident ray and of the normal are given, along 
with the rrlntlvc Index of refraction; and the leading 
feature of the process here described is, the preliminary 
calculation of the direction cosines of the tangent to the 
refracting surface in the plana of refraction The refracted 
ray (or unit length of it) is projected on this tangent and 
on the normal ; and these two projections are themselves 
projected on the axes of coordinates, and added This 
process differs in toto from that devised by Seidel and em¬ 
ployed by Steinheil 

A simple case is chosen for testing the working of the 
pro-ess , ihe case of a narrow and thin annulus of a plano¬ 
convex lens, with a parallel pencil Incident at 45° on its 
plane face, the Index being 1 5, and the sine of the inclin¬ 
ation of the normals to the axis o 1 The direction-cosines 
are found for the emergent rays at twelve equidistant 
points; and from these, by harmonic reduction, expressions 
are deduced for the direction-cosines of any emergent ray. 
From the equations of the rays in terms of the direction- 
cosines and starting-points, numerous cross-sections arc 
calculated and plotLed 

Each ray intersects two others, and the aggregate of 
these points of intersection constitutes the two focal lines 
The secondary line is found to be nearly straight, and in¬ 
clined at about 17 0 to the original direction of the beam. 
The primary line is approximately a parabola, the chord 
joining its ends being about ij the distance of the chord 
from the vertex The vertex is next the lens, and is ihe 
intersection of the two rays which lie in the principal plane. 
The rays which intersect at its ends have starting-points 
79 0 distant from one of these rays, and 101 0 from the other 

Every cross-section shows a double point wherever it 
meets a focal line, and at the ends of the two focal lines 
these double points become cusps. The ends of the primary 
line have been located, and the rays which pass through 
them found as above, by means of the conditions for a 
stationary point, which must always hold at a cusp. 

Chemical Society, February y,—Dr. E Divers, F.RS , 
vice-president, in the chair—'Ihe following papers were 
read —The solubilities and transition points of lithium 
nitrate and its hydrates, by Dr. F G Donnan and Mr 
R C Burt* Lithium nitrate was found to yield two 
hjdrates, LiN0 3 ,3fI a 0 and LiNO H ,|H a O Determinations 
of the Bolubihty of these hydrates and of the anhydrous salt 
were made, and the various quadruple points thus located 
confirmed by Ihermometric and dilatometric measurements. 
—The synthesis of ua -diglutaric acid, by Drs. O Bilberrad 
and T. II Baatorfleld.— Distillation of chlorine water, by 
Dr A. Richardson When chlorine water is distilled 
below ioo° C the distillate contains free chlorine, the resi¬ 
due left in the retort liberates iodine from potassium iodide, 
bleaches indigo solution immediately and gives the usual 
reactions obtained with hypochlorous acid. Distillation of 
ihlarine water in a current of chlorine gas shows that the 
hydrochloric acid formed in the residue is equivalent to the 
hypochlorous acid found in the distillate, indicating that a 
portion of the chlorine reacts with Lhe water thus, Cl a + 
H a O = HCI+ HCIO. When chlorine water is heated In a 
flask provided with a reflux condenser no change in Its com¬ 
position occurs.—A new vapour density apparatus, by Mr 
J S. Luvnedun. This apparatus is based on the prlnup)e 
that the molecular weights of all substances in the state of 
gas, when occupying the same volume at the same temper¬ 
ature, exert the same pressure From the pressure produced 
b/ vapdrising a weighed quantity of a substance the mole¬ 
cular weight of which is required, the weight In milligrams) 
which would produce the milligram molecular pressure is 
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Calculated and taken as the molecular weight.— A new form 
of pyrometer, by the same. A further application of the 
principle employed in the foregoing apparatus. A constant 
volume instrument, made of glass, porcelain or metal, is 
used, in which a weighed quantity of a substance la vapor¬ 
ised and the pressure measured by a mercury gauge. The 
pressures produced by equal weights of substances are pro¬ 
portional to the absolute temperatures ; therefore, If at two 
temperatures Lhe pressures produced by equal weights are 
measured and one temperature is known, the second is 
determinate —Tertiary butyl phenol, by Mr E W Lowlo. 
lhe non-formation of phenyl-ter-butyl ether when phenol 
in alcoholic solution Is digested with ter-butyl chloride and 
alkali affords an Instance of the difficulty attending the pre¬ 
paration of phenyl ethers containing a tertiary radical in 
place of the hydrogen atom of the phenolic hydroxyl 

Mathematical Society, February 1 a.—Prof. H. L*mb, 
president, in the chair.—The following papers were com¬ 
municated 1 —Lieut.-Colonel CunnlngY&m On 41c resi- 
duanty and reciprocity The criterion for distinguishing 
the plus and minus signs in the congruence denoted, aFtrtr 
Dirichlet, by (qlp) i = ± i, is the object of investigation. 
Reductions of the criterion to convenient forms are given 
and the properties of the symbol (qlp) 4 are developed 
Tables are appended giving the quadratic partitions (when 
possible) of all primes less than 500 — Mr E. T Dixon, 
Note on a point in a recent paper by Prof. D. Hilbert It u» 
pointed out that in the non-Pythagorean geometries devised 
by Hilbert, Helmholtz's axiom of monodromy is not verified, 
inasmuch as it is possible, by rotation through four right 
angles, to bring the points of a line into positions which 
they do not occupy before the rotation It is pointed out 
further that, in the same geometries, it Is possible to pass 
from One point to another of a straight line without passing 
through all intermediate points and without leaving the line 
The application of the name “ geometry " to systems which 
admit such possibilities is criticised —Mr. H Hilton, Some 
properties of binodal quartics Properties of bicirtular 
quartics are deduced from those of spherocomcs by stereo- 
graphic projection, and properties of binodal quartics are 
then deduced by plane projection —Prof. A W. Con way P 
The field of force due to a moving electron. The electron 
19 treated as a point singularity of the electromagnetic equa¬ 
tions, and formulcC to express tho field of force about the 
electron, when moving with any velocity, are obtained. 
The amount of radiation from the electron is calculated — 
Prof W. Burnaldo, An arithmetical theorem connected 
with the roots of unity, and its application to group 
characteristics 

Royal Microscopical Society, Annual Meeting, January 
21 —The president, Dr Hy Woodward, F K S , in the chair. 
—A series of twenty-four photomicrographs in colour was 
exhibited by Mr. Albert Norman, who said Lhe examples 
shown were an application of the Sanger Shepherd process to 
medical photomicrography The examples shown comprised 
histological and pathological sections, malaria and tse-tse Ay 
parasites, and various bacilli, including tetanus and typhoid 
showing the flagella —The President delivered his annual 
address, its title being “Some Ideas on Life,” based on the 
development of life as shown by fossil organisms found in 
geological strata. 

Mineraloglcal Society, February 3. —Prof II A Mien, 
vice-president, in the chair —Mr L. Fletcher gave an 
account of the fall of a meteoric stone on August 22, 1902, 
at Caratash, Smyrna, and also contributed a note on the 
history of the mass of meteoric iron found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Caperr, Patagonia —Mr. H L. Bowman gave the 
results of determinations of the refractive Indices of pyro- 
morphite and vanadinite by means of artificially ground 
prisms having an angle of about 30°. For red light the re¬ 
fractive Indices of pyromorphite were w =2.139, ■ = 2.124, 
and of vanadinite, ™3*354, r =*2.299.—Mr. T V. Barker 
described quartz crystals of peculiar habit which were col¬ 
lected by Lieut. E. G. Spencer-Churchill near De Aar, 
South Africa. Two crystals were remarkable as exhibiting 
faces seldom observed on quartz, one face in the zone mz and 
another in the zone rs. 
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Geological Society, January 21 —Prof. Charles Lapworth, 
K.R.S , president, in the chair —The figure of the earth, by 
Prof W. J. B0IIM1 F R,S The almost precise correspon¬ 
dence of great terrestrial features with a circular form seems 
to be frequently overlooked The Aleutian curve has its 
centre in latitude 6° N. p longitude 177 0 W., that of the 
East Indies about 15° N. and 11S 0 K , and round the latter 
centre are several concentric curves The northern part uf 
South America, the AIpine-Himalaynn chain, the western 
shore of NorLh America and a portion of Australia may be 
similarly reduced to geometric form. A great circle swept 
through the centres of the East Indian and Aleutian arcs 
runs symmetrically through the bordering seas of Asia as far 
as Alaska, borders the inland lakes of America, passes the 
Californian centre, extends through the middle of the Carib¬ 
bean Sea, runs parallel with the <oast of the Antarctic Con¬ 
tinent, and returns to the East Indian centre without touch¬ 
ing Australia. This course is in remarkable correspondence 
with the general trend of the great zone of Pacific weakness 
If the pole of this circle in the Libyan Desert is placed to¬ 
wards an observer in a globe, the African Continent appears 
as a great dome surrounded by seas and separated from the 
Pacific by an irregular belt of land A second grrat circle 
defined by Lake Baikal, and with its rontre at “ the morpho¬ 
logical centre of Asia " of Suess, and passing through the 
East Indian centre, may be regarded as the direclion-circle 
for the Eurasian folding These two centres intersect at an 
angle of 39°, and, on bisecting this angle, a mean directive 
circle found, with its pole near the sources of the While | 
Nile, 6° north of the Equator I he axis of terrestrial 
symmetry through this pole passes ihrough the middle of 
Africa and of the Pacific Ocean. 1 he smallest circle which 
will circumscribe Africa has its centre near this pole, and 
within it the symmetry of the fractured African dome is 
observable Oursidc this comes a belt of sens, and oulside 
that again the Pacific belt of continents, the Antarctic, South 
America, North America, Asia and Australia. Mr Jeans has 
concluded on mathematical giounds that the 14 pear-like 
shape of the earth 11 might have been possessed by it at the 
time of its consolidation , and he has suggested that Aus¬ 
tralia may represent the ‘ 1 stalked end " of the 14 pear ” 
The author's observations would lead him to place it in 
Africa, and to regard the Pacific as covering the 0 broad 
end "—The sedimentary deposits of Southern Rhodesia, by 
A J C. Molynam. The greater portion of the area of 
Southern Rhodesm lies on granite and gneiss, and on the 
schisls and slates that contain the auriferous veins workeJ 
in ancient times, and now being again opened up on an 
extensive scale The remaining area is on sandstone and 
other sedimentary beds, with coal-deposits and regions of 
volcanic rocks To explain the deposition and order of these 
sediments several sections are given, one being along a line 
extending from the Zambesi River on the north, through 
Bulawayo and the central plateau, to the Limpopo River on 
the south, a distance of more than 400 miles Another sec¬ 
tion, with remarks thereon, is copied, by permission, from a 
report by Mr. C. J Alford on the cnal-bearmg rocks of tin 
Mafungibusi District Thtce appendices are added ; one, on 
a new species of Acrolepis from (he Sengwe Coalfield , a 
second, on-some Lnmelhbrnneh Mollusca , and a third, on 
some fossil plants from Rhodesia. 

Zoological Society, February 3 —Mr. Howard Saunders, 
vice-president, in the chair -—Dr. Walter Kidd read a paper 
describing the arrangement of hair on four mammals, the 
otter, domestic dog, ox and horse, considered as typical from 
the point of view of hair-slope The rising complexity of 
these phenomena in the four forms was shown to be closely 
related to their differing habits and environments, and a 
division was made of adaptive and non-adaptive modifica¬ 
tions of hair It was maintained that the facts dealt with 
were closely connected with the problems of heredity —A 
communication from Captain F. Wall, of'the Indian Medical 
Service, contained an account of all the snakes hitherto re¬ 
corded from China, Japan and the Loo Choo Islands, 
together with notes on those obtained by himself during 
the time he was attached to the China Expeditionary Forces 
in 1900-1901.—Mr. H. J. IIwh, F/R.S., read a paper on 
the variation of the elk, In which It was pointed out that from 
the author's personal experiences in Norway during six 
years 1 hunting he could entirely confirm the observations 
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of Dr Lonnberg. bpenmens showing variation in the 
antlers of the elk from Norway were exhibited.—Mr R 
Lydekker gave a description of the wild sheep of the Kopet 
Dagh, the range of mountains foinung the noilhcrn bound¬ 
ary of Persia, this race had been named Ovis arkal, in 
1857, by Blasiua Mr Lydekker considered that this animal 
formed a recognisable subspecies of the Li rial, and proposed 
to call it Ovis vigntu arkal —Staff-Surgeon P W 
imlth, R N , communicated a paper on three new parasitic 
Copepoda obtained by Mr Cyril Crossland in East Africa — 
A short paper was read by Colonel C E, Stewart. C S I , 
in which he contended that the tiger was a recent intruder 
into tiie Peninsula of India His reason for believing this 
was the absence of any Sanscrit word for tiger, and also the 
absence of any allusion to tigers among many of the older 
writers— A communication was ri^ad from Prof. Sydney J 
Hickson, F R S , containing a description of a new Hjdro- 
zoan obtained by Mr Cyril Crossland in Zanzibar, for which 
the name Ceratella minima was proposed —Dr. G, Herbert 
Fowler presented an eighth contribution to our knowledge 
of the Plankton of the Faeroe Channel, which dealt mainly 
with the OstrALoda, Copepoda, Amphipoda and Schizopoda 
1 tiptured during a cruise of H M S Research , and thfir 
hunmntal and vertical distribution. Short diagnoses by 
Dr Wolfenden of three new species of Copepoda were given 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, February 9—M Albert Gaudry 
in the chair.—On the gradual extinction of the motion at 
the back of an isolated wave, in an elastic medium having a 
ie-> 1 stance pioportional either to the velocity or the displaie- 
ment, bv \f J Bousainssq. — On the equations of motion 
and the supplementary 1 elation in the midst of a vitreous 
medium, by M P Duhtm.— Remarks by M Alfred 
Picard on the first volume of his report on the Exhibition 
of 1900 —The President announced to the Academy the 
death of M Leihartier, correspondant for the scuion of 
rural economy —On entire funrtions of infinite order and 
differential equations, by M Edm Maillot. —On functional 
operations, by M Hadamard. —On a theorem analogous 
to that of Bobillier, in the case of the rolling of a surface 
on an applicable surface, by M G Hanifi.— Temporary 
and permanent changes in nickel steels, by M Cll E- 
Qulllauma. The permanent changes undergone by a bar 
of nickel steel have been observed over a period of six 
years, and amounted to about 13 a- The amount of this 
1 hange is too great for the alloy lo be safely used 
for the LonMruL'tion of length standards of the first order, 
but serviceable secondary standards may be made, piovided 
that comparisons with a primary standard are made at in¬ 
tervals - -On the variation of the mean velocity ol the wind 
in the vertical, by M Axel Ignell. The quantity of air dis¬ 
placed in the wind is constant at all heights from juo metres 
to 12,000 metres From this follows the veiv simple law that 
the nu an velocity of the wind is in inverse proportion (o the 
densiiy of the air— On a magnetic apparatus «jer\ ing as a 
detector for rlectru waves, by M G Tlsaot.— On the dis¬ 
appearance uf the radin-aiavitv induced by radium on solid 
bodies, by MM. P Curio and J Danno. Aftei a certain 
period the intensity of the radiation follows an exponential 

/ 

law with the time, of the form 1 - I D e 01 In general 
this law is independent of the nature of the radiating body, 
but Tor a few substances, oi whuh celluloid is the best type, 
the activity decreases piut h more slowly, taking several days 
to fall to one-half.—On thr displacement of the sulphuric 
acid of alkaline bisulphatcs by water, by M Albert Colion. 
From a thrrmochemical study of the behaviour of solutions 
of sodium bisulphate the conclusion is drawn ihut tins salt 
can react with wafer to give sulphunr aud and the neutral 
Sulphate An attempt will bt made to utilise (his reaction 
pn the large scale —On a new synthesis ol orlhodiazine, by 
R- Marquis. The diazine is obtained by the action of 
bydrazihe hydrate upon maleic aldehyde On the reduction 
of the diazine with sodium and alcohol, a small quantity of 
tetrarneihylene-diamine 19 produced, together with ammonia. 
^On the formation of azo-bodies. The reduction of ortho- 
nitrobenzyl alcohol, by M. P, Freundlsr.—The oxidation 
of the acetates of manganese and cobalt by chlorine, by 
M. H. Oopaun. The acetates of cobalt and manganese 
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behave differently towards chlorine; in the first case a com 

f dlcated chloroacetato of the oxide C0.O 4 is obtained, and . 
n the Second a manganese acetate derived from the seicjul- 
oxlde —Study of the action of selenyl chloride upon manmte,^ 
by MM. C. OhabrM and A. louehennst.—The synthesis 
or anisic acid and paraethoxvbenzoic acid, by M. F. 
•oudrouji. Monobromo derivatives of phenols react readily 
with magnesium In the presence of anhydrous ether, and 
the magnesium compounds produced absorb carbon dioxide 
The product of this reaction, treated with hydrochloric acid, 
gives the corresponding carboxylic acid. Acids have been 
obtained in this way from anisol and phenetol —Studies in 
the pyrane series, by M. R. Fotas.—The migration of the 
methyl group under the action of hydnodic acid, by M, E E 
■IaIm.—O n a new orthocyclohexnnediol and Its derivatives, 
by M. k Ldon Brunei.—On two new glucotannolds, by M. 
Eug&ne Olleon.—On the essence of Calartuntha Nep&ta QP 1 * 
Marjolaine In the south of France, by MM. P OsnvraaM 
and E Ohablay. The essence contains pinene, pulegcne 
and a new ketone, calaminthone, the properties of which, 
together with those of its oxime and semicarbazone, are de¬ 
scribed. Nascent hydrogen transforms this ketone into 
menthol.—Morphogenesis in &rifitacina Dyjfari, by M A. 
Mtftquln.—On the presence of glucose in the cephalora- 
chldian fluid, by MM L. Qrlmbart and V, Coulaud,—On,, 
the nutrition of SUugmatocysUs nigra, by M. Hepfl- 
Coupln. Iron, silicon and zinc are not used for nutrition 
by StengmatocysUs nigra, zinc even retarding the develop¬ 
ment The mycelium is capable of furnishing the acidity 
necessary for the entire development.—On a disease of Jh® 
branches of the fig, by M. A. Prunat.—-On phthiriosis, a 
disease Of the vine caused by Dactyloptbs Vitis and Bornetin rf 
Cortum, by MM. L. Mangin and P. Vlala* The disease is 
very prevalent in the vine in Palestine The use of carbon 
bisulphide injected into the soil is recommended for com¬ 
bating the disease—On a caoutchouc-bearing plant of fhe 
Low6r Congo, by M E. de Wlideman. The plant Is a new 
species of Clnandra, resembling C onentahs , it is named 
C. Arnoldiana. —On vegetative activity at the epoch of th* 1 
Coal-measures, by M. B. Nonsuit, From a study of the 
tpfgils in coal, it is concluded that the cellular tissues pos¬ 
sessed a greater activity of formation than at present, this 
activity being favoured by an appropriate vascular develop^ 
■merit.—rOn a special type of dunes on the borders of the 
'S&hafa, by M. 3,-P -G Hoehreutlnor. —On the reduction 
ftf'Oliglste and magnetite by hydrocarbons, by M L d* 
Launay,— An experimental contribution to the knowledge 
of life and muscular reactions, by MM Ed Toulouse and 
Cl. Vtirpaa.—On the lifting effect developed by the rota¬ 
tion of helices wrth vertical axes, by M. Henri Vlliard. 
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THE LIVING SUBSTANCE—A THEORY. 
Di§ Biogen-hypot he sc By Prof. Max Verworn. Pp. 

iv+114. (Jena : Fischer, 1903.) Price 2.50 marks 
HE author of the well-known work on “ Allgemeine 
Physiologie " is always interesting in his physio¬ 
logical writings, whether one admits the validity of his 
conclusions or not ; and the volume before us, though 
highly spetulative in its nature, cannot fail to attract 
attention, no less on account of the intrinsic importance 
of the subject than by reason of the lucidity with which 
a difficult topic re handled. 

The Biogen-hypothese is nothing less than an attempt 
to frame a working hypothesis that shall render intelli¬ 
gible the modus operandi of a living organism and to 
explain in a comprehensive manner the general nature 
of the physical and chemical processes involved Such 
an explanation, as the author himself insists, can only be 
regarded as a temporary expedient m the present con¬ 
dition of our knowledge, but the author of a theory or 
hypothesis is amply justified in propounding it if he is 
enabled thereby to indicate definite lines of investigations, 
whatever the influence the results thereby obtained may 
exercise on the theory itself. 

The various hypotheses that have been put forward to 
account for the facts of metabolism are briefly discussed 
and the nature of the respiratory process is specially 
considered It seems quite clear from the results of 
numerous investigators that whatever the nature of the 
sequence of chemical events, the carbohydrates are 
proximately the substances that are most intimately 
affected. These carbohydrates might be derived directly 
from the store of accumulated reserve products, or an 
analogous atom group might be split off from the more 
complex proteid-like bodies. On the whole, the latter 
seems the more probable view, and thus dissimilation 
and assimilation form a constantly oscillating senes of 
phenomena that give rise to the processes described as 
metabolism. 

The biogen is regarded by Verwom as a real chemical 
orphysical entity, consisting of various groups of atoms 
held together round a central benzene nucleus. Dis¬ 
similation, or katabolism, occurs when certain atom- 
groups. are split off from the biogen, and normally these 
represent carbohydrates or some similar bodies, a view 
which is by no means new and one that finds support, 
for example, in the behaviour of muscle when it is made 
to do work. For it is well known that the excessive amount 
of carbon dioxide excreted in such circumstances is not 
accompanied by a correspondingly increased excretion 
of nitrogenous waste-products. On the contrary, the 
nitrogenous remainder of what Vqpyprn terms the biogen 
regenerates itself by seising upon the available sugars or 
other carbohydrates. A distinction is drawn between 
this 11 functional" dissimilation and the “destructive 11 
dissimilation that follows on extreme starvation ; for in 
the latter case the nitrogen-containing remainder of th« 
biogen undergoes further decomposition, jnd then the 
simpler groups thus produced no longer possess the 
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faculty of regeneration at all and so are unable to 
reproduce the living substance once more 

As to the cause of the lability of the biogen, Verworn 
strongly champions the view that it is the result of the 
incorporation of oxygen in the molecule, and that when 
irritability ceases, on arresting the supply of this gas, it is 
not due to the possible inhibitory action of the accumu¬ 
lating waste products, but that in the absence of oxygen 
the conditions of adequate lability are not provided. The 
arguments are largely based on the behaviour of frogs 
that have been poisoned by strychnine and in which an 
artificial circulation by means of salt solution is main¬ 
tained. This can be so arranged as to provide or with¬ 
hold oxygen from the tissues. In the latter rase, 
stimulation ceases to excite contraction in the muscles, 
though on readmitting oxygen, tetanus is easily produced 
on the application of suitable stimuli If a long inteival 
of time is allowed to elapse during which no food is 
being conveyed to the tissues, starvation, and consequent 
reduction in the number of labile biogens, ensues. 
Hence stimuli gradually provoke weaker and weaker re. 
sponses If once more the supply of oxygen is cut off, 
loss of excitability again supervenes, but this passes 
away again on readmission of oxygen Verworn seems 
to conclude that because this return of excitability re¬ 
curs at once, both in the unstarved and starved tissue, 
the inhibition effect of the deprivation of oxygen 
cannot be ascribed to the accumulation of waste pro¬ 
ducts, since in the former case this should have been of 
much greater magnitude in correspondence with the 
much larger amount of waste substances, and, therefore, 
the rdle of the oxygen must have been that of a labilising 
agent, directly producing the condition for explosive 
decomposition in the active biogens. But it is not shown 
whether the influence of waste products upon the hypo¬ 
thetical biogens may not be a proportionate one, in which 
case there would be perhaps no very obvious reason why 
any difference should be looked for in the two cases. 
Moreover, it 15 quite clear that the free oxygen does 
oxidise harmful waste products and reduce them to a 
form {eg. carbon dioxide and water) in which they may 
be either innocuous or at least readily escape from the 
tissues. The accumulation of alcohol in plant tissues in 
the absence of oxygen is a case m point, and readmiesion 
of oxygen has the immediate result of increasing the out¬ 
put of carbon dioxide at the expense of the alcohol 
abnormally present in the tissues. 

The biogen hypothesis gives a plausible account of 
growth and the production of fresh living material by 
supposing that the molecule is capable of polymerisation 
and then of falling into simpler substances once more. 
But this view would seem further to imply that the more 
highly polymerised bodies do not differ essentially m 
their properties from the more simple ones. In endeavour¬ 
ing to locate the seat of the biogens in the cellular organ¬ 
isation, it is concluded that they exist in the cytoplasm 
but not in the nucleus. The evidence far this is based on 
observations adduced to show that enucleated protoplasm 
can exhibit metabolic activity, and further, that the 
oxidative charges are more especially obvious in the 
cytoplasmic, rather than in the nuclear, constituents of 
the cell. But perhaps one nay reasonably question the 
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advisability of endeavouring to go so far. We are as 
yet far too ignorant of ibe nature of the relations existing 
between cytoplasm and nucleus to be able to draw any 
safe general conclusions respecting them. What we do 
know suffices to prove that, probably as the result of 
interchange of material, the relations are at least of a 
very intimate nature. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of so short 
a notice to attempt to do anything like full justice to the 
skilful treatment that Prof. Verworn has brought to 
bear on his subject It must suffice 10 repeat that it is 
thoroughly well worth reading, and whatever may be 
thought of the tenAbility of the hypothesis itself, one 
ran hardly deny that it does fulfil the important condition 
of enabling one to link together in a suggestive manner 
a large number of very complicated phenomena 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart. 
Pp. x + 162 (London * Smith, Elder and Co , 
1902,) Price 5^, net. 

HE optics of lighthouse lenses form a sufficiently 
fascinating subject, and its interest, apart from 
its practical importance, has attracted able men from 
Augus:in Fresnel down to John Hopkinson Among 
these, James Tim mi ms Chance deservedly holds a 
prominent plnce, and his biographer has earned our 
thanks by the account he has given in the pages 
under notice of Chance's life and work. 

Sir Janies Chance, a son of Mr William Chance, of 
Birmingham, one of the partners in the glass-making 
firm of Chance Bros and Co , was born in 1814 
After gaming honours in various subjects, including 
Hebrew, at University College, London, he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1838 he 
graduated as seventh wrangler. Immediately after 
this he entered his father's firm, of which he re¬ 
mained n partner for fifty years, being head of the 
firm for twenty-five He was made a baronet by her 
late Majesty on the occasion of her last distribution 
of birthday honours. He died on January 6, 1902- 
In old days, parabolic reflectors were used for light¬ 
houses; the employment of lenses is due to Augustin 
Fresnel, who in iHiq erected the first dioptric system 
at the Tour dc Cordouan ; the system was extended 
by his brother Leonor and other distinguished men 
in France, and in Great Britain by the family of 
Stevenson, by Airy and by Faraday With the two latter 
Mr, Chance became intimately associated about the 
year 1859. 

Hia firm had manufactured lighthouse lenses for 
some years previously. Before this, the industry had 
been crushed out in England by Excise regulations; an 
Order in Council was required to permit of their manu¬ 
facture, and a duty amounting to some 300 per cent, 
on the cost of the glass was enforced In conse¬ 
quence/ Messrs. Swinburne and Co., of South Shields, 
who for a fe^ years had manufactured lenses, gave 
up the work in 1845. I* 1 *850 Messrs. Chance took it 

up. They engaged a French expert, M, Tabouret, 
who had worked for Fresnel himself, and he exhibited 
in the Exhibition of 1851 an apparatus of the first 
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order, made at Messrs. Chance's Spon Lane works. 
In the years that followed, the work prospered, the 
plant was increased and the optical part of a number 
of lighthouses was manufactured M Tabouret left 
the firm in 1853. 

In 1859 the work of the Commission to inquire 
into the condition of the lights, buoys and beacons of 
the United Kingdom began Airy and Faraday had 
charge of the scientific side of the Inquiry Mr. 
Chance’s assistance was called in as a manufacturer 
of great experience, and it was soon found that in 
him the Commission had an adviser who could render 
services of the highest value. His mathematical 
training enabled him to understand and develop the 
theory of the subject, his practical experience showed 
him what was possible. lie had already introduced 
improvements into the method of grinding the an¬ 
nular lenses which form the system, and its various 
components had reached a high degree of perfection. 

But, though this was so, the distribution of light 
effected by means of the lens system was, in many 
cases, entirely wrong. At that time Messrs Chance 
were not allowed even to tender for the frames to 
hold the lenses, although they had to make these 
in order to adjust the system in their workshop. 
They had no share in the erection or adjustment of 
the light, which was done usually by contractors with 
little or no optical knowledge, and the result was 
failure One of the most glaring instances was the 
Whitby light, of which Any reported —“ The 
dioptric part of the apparatus is beautiful. The glass 
is of the best quality . . . ” The adjustments, 

however, were all wrong. 

“ My impression is," he writes, " that in the north 
lighthouse three-fourths of the light is absolutely 
thrown away, and ill the south lighthouse nine-tenth* 
of the light is absolutely thrown away . When 

with a ruler [ covered the part of the flame which 
merely gave light to the sky, it was absurd to see 
how little was left for the useful part It 

really gave me a feeling of melancholy to see the 
results- of such exquisite workmanship entirely 
annihilated by subsequent faults in the mounting and 
adjustment " 

In the end, Mr. Chance was given a free hand. 

Airy again reports, at n later date, 

“The said constructor"—Mr Chance—“is willing 
to go heartily into the improvement of the Whitby 
light, therefore leave all others and rest on it." 

And this wise advice was taken. 

A method of adjustment—it seems sufficiently 
obvious, and had been used previously—was sug¬ 
gested by Airy and employed m setting up the lenses. 
Each portion of the lens system is to be employed 
in forming an image of some part of the lamp flame 
on the distant horizon or on some part of the sea b D - 
tween the lighthouse knd the horizon. Conversely, if 
the adjustment is correct, a real image of that part of 
the horizon will be formed by the lens system on the 
corresponding part of the flame, and can be seen by 
an observer looking into the lefts system from behind. 

Airy’s method consisted in adjusting the lenses irr 
turn until the image of the horizon formed by each, 
occupied its proper position with regard to the flame. 

11 
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It Ls clear that the adjustment will depend in part 
on the position of the lighthouse, especially on its 
heigh^jbovc sea-level, and that a system of lenses 
put togermr without any reference to this was bound 
to be wrong. 

The results were entirely satisfactory, and the 
Whitby light when reconstructed gave admirable re¬ 
sults 

A good deal of correspondence followed with some 
members of the Commission ns to the form of lamp 
and the best height for the principal focus of the 
system above the wick, and as time went on various 
other improvements were introduced ; but Mr, Chance’s 
position was now assured, and is evidenced by the 
long list of splendid lighls we owe to him 

One of the improvements worked out in collabora¬ 
tion with Mr. Thomas Stevenson is the dioptric mirror, 
whereby the rays which leave the lamp at the back 
are totally rcflecled by suitable curved prisms and 
issue in thr direction in which the light is required 
to travel 

'1 he whole book, however, is most interesting, and 
forms a striking illustintion of the application of 
science to industr) Mr Chance realised thr need of 
this, and his success was the consequrnce. 

His contributions to the mathematical side of the 
subjett are summed up in two papers read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1867 and 1879 The 
first deils with lighthouses in general, its value as a 
reprint is, however, impaiied by the omission of the 
careful figures by which it was illustrated, in the 
second, the qutsLion of the application of the electric 
light to lighthouses is considered Electric light was 
employed at the South Foreland in 1872 and at the 
Lizard lighthouse 111 1878 The apparatus in the 

latter case was designed by John Hopkinson, who 
on Mr Chance’s retirement berame scientific adviser 
to the firm R T G 


7 HE INFINITIES OI MATHEMATICS 
Die Griwdsatzc innl das Hcacu di \ l neiuUn hen tu 
der Mathematik itnd Philosophic Von Dr Phil 
Ivurt Getssler. Pp. via -1-417 (Leipzig Teubner, 
1902 ) Price iq marks 

VERY serious inquiry leads, sooner or later, to 
metaphysics, and thus to antinomies which no 
merely logical process can reconcile The pure mathe¬ 
matician is one of the first to reach this conclusion, 
breause his methods arc mainly logical, and the notions 
with which he denis are few and abstract Why is it, 
then, that (as a rule) he regards the philosopher with 
a mixture of pity and disdain, and rarely takes part in 
any strictly metaphysical discussion’ Each is vitally 
concerned with number, space and time, why do the 
conclusions of the one appeal so little to those of the 
other? Leaving the philosopher to answer for him¬ 
self, we v may endeavour to construct the mathema¬ 
tician’s apology 

It is mainly that, while he reaches the fundamental 
paradoxes as soon as tlie metaphysician, his attitude 
towards them Is different. As it Seems^o him, the 
philosopher, after an imperfect analysis, tries to s^ve 
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the situation by a still more imperfect transcendental 
synthesis. To swamp all distinctions in the Absolute, 
w hile assuring us that the distinctions persist, is a 
childishly simple course, especially when adopLed by 
someone who has a very vague conception of the distinc¬ 
tions w hich I10 proposes to abolish Surely it is reason¬ 
able to examine our concepts as carefully as we can, to 
discover, if possible, which are simple and which are de¬ 
rived or composite Until we do this, we have no right 
lo say what are the ultimate logical inionsistrue ies, still 
less how w r e propose to reconcile them The presupposi¬ 
tions of arithmetic and geometry have recently been 
analysed with great care, and definite results of 
primary importance have been obtained, the philo¬ 
sophical bearing of these conclusions is obvious, and 
henceforth no metaphysical theory that ignores them 
will be accepted by mathematicians Difficulties ic- 
muin, of course, some have emerged which wire 
picviously unsuspected, but at any rate the ground has 
been cleared of many merely sophistical paradoxes, and 
tin- real issues have been made dearer 

Dr Geisslcr’s book is rather pathetically disappoint¬ 
ing , he has evidently tiled to mastei modern criUcal 
thfunes, but has failed in the attempt The whole 
arrangement of the work is unsatisfactory, starting as. 
it docs with a vague spatial intuition, and constantly 
mixing up arithmetical difficulties with those of geo¬ 
metry In the forcfronL of nil discussions of mathe¬ 
matical infinity must be put the notion of the authme- 
tical continuum; this, at nn\ rale, is precise and 
definite From it wc got the concept of ,1 continuous 
real variable, and thence can proceed to the differential 
and integral calculus treated by the method of limits. 
This involves the use of a fluent differential, but there 
are no serious logical difficulties Dr Geisslcr’s atti¬ 
tude is anything but precise, and not always consistent; 
he appears to Lry to establish Ihe existence of infini¬ 
tesimals of different ordei s as aeLual entities, and this 
prii tly by geometrical considerations In this region 
of thought geometric al intuition is wholly untrust¬ 
worthy , and it is doubtful whether any ^ltisfactury 
analvlunl theory can be constructed on the basis of 
what we may call fixed infinitesimals it is rertnm, 
for instance, Lhat in the arithmetical continuum there 
is no natural series of orders of infinitesimals. What 
is the precise nature of geometrical continuity, and how 
far it tan be expressed by r arithmetical means, is a very 
difficult question, upon which Dr, Cicissler does not 
help to shed any light 

One important point the author does emphasise,, 
though sometimes with more zeal than discretion 
The terms infinite and mfinttesnnal have no precise 
meaning except in relation 10 a context and to certain 
presuppositions Thus, in projective geometry, the 
statement that all poults at infinity he in a plane is 
a convenient summary of a set df facts about parallels ~ 
on the other hand, in the theory of algebraic functions, 
we assume that in the plane of the complex variable 
there is only a single point (not a line) at infinity. Each 
statement 19 true in its context, and out of its context 
it means nothing at all. If, with Dr. Geisslcr, we set 
off equal finite segments continually along a Euclidean 
straight line, we may assert the possibility of any 
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number of finite segments at infinity; to enumerate 
them we require transcendent integers, but there is 
nothing illogical in the conception, provided that we 
use it consistently. But we must not criticise one con¬ 
ception by the results of another with which it is 
radically incompatible. 

To show how weak the author's logic is, it is suffi¬ 
cient to refer to his discussion of the old fallacy of 
Achilles and the tortoise. Here it is established that 
an indefinite number of successive intervals of time can 
be found, for each of which the tortoise is ahead; and 
it is falsely concluded that the sum of these intervals 
of time tends to an indefinitely long period. Instead 
of pointing out this simple fact, Dr. Geissler argues 
that the division of the initial interval between Achilles 
and the tortoise is illegitimate I (“ Man darf sich 
nicht einbilden, es liege schon im Wesen einer Strecke 
AB auf ihr in irgend einer Weise Strecken zu tragen.") 
In fact, his hankering for infinitesimals, in the sense 
of indivisibles, makes all his treatment of limits and 
convergence quite unsatisfactory. 

It is a matter for real regret that Dr. Geissler has so 
completely failed to contribute anything of value to the 
discussion of his subject. The development of mathe¬ 
matics since the time of Kant has surely provided some 
new material for speculation; how long must we wait 
for a philosopher competent to deal with it? Even De 
Morgan failed to appreciate Rowan Hamilton's con¬ 
ception of algebra as the science of pure time; the 
truth of this idea (except, perhaps, for group-theory) 
ia becoming daily more evident. But while analysis 
ia thus practically reduced to a subjective construction, 
there are elements in geometry which refuse to be so 
assimilated. Not all mathematicians are geometers, 
but those who are will sturdily maintain that, in some 
sense or other, there are geometrical data which are 
not expressible in terms of arithmetic. The present 
tendency towards critical analysis may, we hope, be 
succeeded by renewed interest in pure geometry. Then, 
perhaps, something more may be done towards dis¬ 
tinguishing its primary axioms. 

The analytical doctrine of the infinite has been 
sketched in a very interesting manner by Dr. Hobson 
in his recent presidential address to the London Mathe¬ 
matical Society; this deserves to be widely read, be¬ 
cause it presents the main discoveries of Dedekind, 
Cantor, Ac., in a form which does not assume any 
advanced mathematical knowledge on the part of the 
rea der. G . B. M. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY . 

Practical Physiology . By A. P. Beddard, J. S. 
Edkins, Leonard Hill, J. J. R. Macleod and M. S. 
Pembrey. Pp. xiv + 495 (London : Edward Arnold, 
1902.) Price 15/. net. 

HE aim of the authors of this text-book has been to 
provide medical students with a course of physi¬ 
ology which shall not only give them sufficient mental 
mining—practical Chinese or Greek would do this^but 
also ensure that this training shall be of substantial use 
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in their after medical career. In some respects, this aim 
has been carried out in an admirable manner. Many of 
the articles are clearly written and well illustfffcd, and 
some of the sections—notably those on circulation, blood 
gases and physiological optics—contain valuable inform¬ 
ation not readily accessible to the student in any of the 
existing text-books. Other parts hardly maintain this 
high level, and the chapters on muscle and nerve in par¬ 
ticular are noticeably deficient, even allowing for the 
author's expressions of dissent in the preface, and it is 
curious to see a text-book of 495 pages in which only 
two are devoted to the description of the galvanometer 
and capillary electrometer together, and where three 
lines contain the major part of the information on the 
electromotive phenomena of the heart f 

The book is divided into four parts ; the first two of 
these, comprising the more elementary exercises, are, 
on the whole, very good. The labour involved in 
preparing new illustrations and tracings must have 
been considerable, and the authors are justly to be 
congratulated on the result of their exertions. In 
addition to the experimental exercises already noticed, 
the section on physiological chemistry merits favourable 
comment, and as a pleasing matter of detail, the draw¬ 
ings of crystals are particularly accurate. 

There are certain places, however, which might be 
subjected to a little revision in the next edition. While 
the authors reject Von Fleischl's htcmoglobinometer on 
the ground of inaccuracy, the directions given for the 
use of the Thoma-Zeiss hc^mocy tome ter will in practice 
lead all but the very careful student to far more serious 
errors of estimation. With a little skill, the method for 
the detection of albuminuria by heat could be carried out 
so as to show no trace of albumin even when it was 
present in considerable amount, as acid albuminate would 
readily be formed under the conditions recommended. 
11 Ethylic acid,” on p 180, is a pretty obvious misprint for 
"ethyl alcohol.” We think that the information on 
p. 72 is a little out of place, but perhaps this is a matter 
of opinion. 

The “advanced" portion of the text-book is hardly so 
well written as the "elementary," though the articles on 
optics and on Haldane's methods for determining oxygen 
capacity and mass of the blood could hardly be sur¬ 
passed. Here, moreover, is to be found the largest part 
of the “comedy of errors" which is inseparable from a 
first edition Constantine was an Emperor who reigned 
at Constantinople ; the alloy of manganese and iron used 
for theimoelectnc work was not called after him. The 
directions for preparing sarcolactic acid, on pp. 442-5, 
would be improved by the substitution of the word 
“phosphoric" for 11 sulphuric,” and the method, on 
p. 426, for decomposing proteids contains more than one 
senous error, and should be re-written throughout. 

But besides these smaller matters, there ia an authori¬ 
tative method adopted of disposing summarily of con¬ 
troversial points by ex cathedrd utterances; we think 
that a text-book writer might, in a fairly complete work 
such as this, at least mention the possibility of different 
views being held by other physiologists, absurd though 
this may seem to him. 

It is a pity that an index was not included in the book; 
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the few pages that are dignified by the name are merely 
a mockery to anyone who is not one of the authors. 

However, even with these easily remedied defects, the 
book is a good and useful one which can be recom¬ 
mended to the student as one to be added to his library. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Studies m the Cartesian Philosophy. By Norman 

Smith, M A. Pp. xiv + 276 (London Macmillan 

and Co., Ltd , New York The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1902 ) Price 5 s net. 

The title of Mr Smith’s book conveys an adequate idea 
of its scope. The author indicates the lines of his treat¬ 
ment thus —“ In Descartes' system, as we have tried to 
show, there are three fundamental tenets, viz the doctrine 
of representative perception, a very peculiar form of 
rationalism, and the conception of spirit as an acLive 
creative agency” (p. 115) The main portion of the 
book(pp. 1—115) is devoted to Descartes, wiLh appendices 
on “ Arnauld’s denial of the doctrine of representative 
perception ” and on- Descartes’ views of perception, 
time and consciousness (pp 115-136) 'I he rest of 
the book deals with Cartesian principles in Spinoza, 
Leibniz and Locke, with HunieN criticism and “the 
transition to Kant ” 

The author's treatment is lurid throughout , the main 
lines of criticism are stated clearly, and, on the whole, 
adequately. This is especially true of the chapters on 
Descartes and Locke, where ihe author has allowed him¬ 
self to treat the subject at greater length As to Descartes, 
the author says, “ his philosophy of nature I have 
reserved for further consideration, and in this present 
volume limit myself, as far as possible, to his meta¬ 
physics” (preface, p vi) His reason for thus dividing 
ihe subject is that Descartes' “metaphysical teaching is 
perverted by principles wholly at variance with his own 
positive scientific views ” (preface, p 1). This point is 
specially brought out in contrasting Descartes' physical 
and metaphysical views of motion (pp. 70-71) 

With regard to the salient features of Descartes’ 
teaching, Mr. Smith considers that the cogito ergo 
sum, so far from being “the really ultimate element in 
his Bystem/' is “simply one consequence of the doctrine 
of representative perception which is itself a consequence 
of his duahstic starting point n (p 14) The importance 
of “ method ” as “ not merely an instrument for construct¬ 
ing knowledge" (p 23) and the relation of method to 
Descartes’ view of intelligence is well brought out ; the 
same may be said of the author's treatment of the de¬ 
ductive mathematical method and its fallacies In “ the 
proof of the existence of God,’ 1 Mr. Smith thinks 
“ Descartes' scholasticism came to a height.” He rightly 
treats some of the Cartesian arguments as purely 
“official” (p. 64). But we cannot say that he is alto¬ 
gether clear upon the relation of the system as a whole 
to God ; it may be disputed whether Descartes ever 
meant by God “the all-comprehensive absolute reality ” 
Certainly we can recognise the universality of the criterion 
without identifying the system with its maker. The 
author's argument is scattered and somewhat divided 
between what Descartes really meant and what he really 
said. 

The discussion on Locke is an excellent chapter; the 
treatment of “ substance” and “the unknown” may be 
specially mentioned (v p. 195). The treatment of Spinoza 
and LeibniE, though suggestive, is too brief. As the value 
of this book lies not so much in its originality as in the 
accurate exposition of certain lines of thought which 
have dominated modern philosophy, the author should 
not have allowed the recent works on tbefc philosophers 
to cramp his own treatment. The section on Berkeley 
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suggests the same criticism Yet the many good quali¬ 
ties of the book should recommend it to all students of 
philosophy. It is adequately furnished with references 
and has a good index G. S B 

Die progressive Reduktion der Vanabihtat und ihre 
Beziehungen sum Aussterben und zur Entstehung der 
Arien By Daniel Rosa, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Modena Authorised Translation from 
the Italian by Dr H Bosshard Pp 106 (Jena Gustav 
Fischer, 1903, published 1902 ) Price 2 50 marks, 
Prof D Rosa begins his interesting essay by say¬ 
ing that cuttlefishes might envy the obscurity which 
multitudinous evolutionist-pamphlets —likened to “ink- 
squirts”—have given to the troubled waters surrounding 
the rock of the theory of descent ; but this somewhat 
cynical outlook has happily not hindered him from pub¬ 
lishing (in 1899) the booklet before us or from having it 
translated into German by Dr. H Bosshard. We have 
both versions of the essay, and, so far as we can judge, 
the translation is exceedingly well done 

In his first chapter, Rosa pictures organic evolution as 
a long-drawn-out “ substitution process,” in the course 
of which many groups, having reached their acme, give 
place to others springing from a lower level of the 
phylogenetic stem and retaining a capacity for abundant 
and far-reaching variation As a group becomes more 
perfect, it tends to nirvana , its variations are reduced in 
number, or, in any case, in range ; and the extinction of 
“lost races” like Craptolites, Tnlobiles, Ammonoids, 
Pterodactyls, &c , is causally associated with a progres¬ 
sive reduction of variation It has to be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that we do not really know much about the scope 
of variation in the last days of lost races 

In the second chapter, Rosa inquires whether the pro¬ 
gressive reduction of specific variations is wholly due to 
natural selection or in part also to internal organismal 
conditions He emphasises two points — (i) that an 
organ which disappears in the course of evolution never 
reappears along that line of descent, that an organ 
which has become retrogressive never reacquires the 
capacity of progress , and (2) that in many cases, there 
is a constancy or fixity in the numerical relations of 
parts, eg. segments, limbs and digits, from which the 
type seems quite unable to free itself. These two sets of 
facts point to a progressive reduction of variability, 
especially in types towards the ends of the phyletic 
branches. This theory is corroborated by detailed re¬ 
ference to the limitations which structural and functional 
differentiation seems to impose upon the variability of 
tissues and cells Evolution is dominated by the “law of 
progressively reduced variability ” 

The third chapter is less of a unity, for the author has 
been impelled to speak briefly “ de omm re scibili ct 
de quibusdam alns ” Rosa attaches little importance to 
individual fluctuations ; he relies upon general changes 
or mutations of the idioplasm occurring throughout the 
species. He has done useful service in indicating the 
tendency to reduction of variability in highly evolved 
types ; his essay is very interesting and suggestive, 
pleasantly free from dogmatism or verbal polemics , but 
we must wait for more detailed data, and admit that 
" Thatsachen, mcht Ansichten, entscheiden 

J. A.iT. 

Steel Ships their Construction and Maintenanee A 
Manual for Shipbuilders, Shtp Superintendents, 
Students and Marine Engineers. By Thomas 
Watson. Pp xiv + 290. (London Charles 

Griffin and Co , Ltd., 1901.) Price i8j. net. 

The title of this work led us to hope that a long-felt 
want had at length been supplied; but we regret to 
have to say that on reading it we were disappointed. 
Mr. Watson does not appear to have the scientific 
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knowledge or the range of practical experience re¬ 
quisite for the task he has undertaken. He attempts 
within the narrow limits of eight chapters running to 
.386 pages—of which one chapter of only sixteen pages 
is devoted to “ maintenance M —to deal with such great 
subjects as the manufacture of steel and iron; the 
quality, strength and tests of these materials; the 
classification of ships and the assignments of their 
loadlincs; the various methods of ship construction; 
the strength of ships and the stresses to which they 
are subjected at sea; the types of ships and the con- 
-s (ruction of typical vessels; the details of construction 
of ships and'their fittings; and the maintenance of 
ships during their employment at sea. These are all 
most important subjects, and greatly need adequate 
treatment by someone who thoroughly understands 
them and can make them understood by others. Mr. 
Watson has certainly failed to do what is required 
The various points are treated in this work chiefly 
with reference to cargo steamers built to Lloyd*s 
rules, and there is little in some of the chapters ex¬ 
cept what is contained in those rules. The “ laying 
off " of a vessel upon the mould loft floor, and the 
manner of giving out particulars of the forms of the 
various parts of the structure to the workmen, is 
described in two pages, m a general manner that 
conveys no really useful information. Similarly, the 
launching arrangements, and the calculations requisite 
for them, are only glanced at in a very brief and 
sketchy manner The subject of bilge keels is dealt 
with in twenty lines, and the question of how to place 
these properly in position upon the ship is dismissed 
with the remark that they “ should be placed so as 
to give the least possible resistance to propulsion n 
A student would like to have some guide to that 
position! In dealing with the subject of vibration 
of steamships, the author recommends, as a provision# 
against it, the strengthening of parts of the structure 
in and near the engine-room, and he makes no re¬ 
ference to the most important precaution of nil— 
which has been much studied of late by marine 
engineers—that of designing the engines so as to 
obtain as perfect a balance as possible of the recipro¬ 
cating parts. 

The chapter updn 11 Stress and Strength " is very 
unsatisfactory, owing to an apparent want of scientific 
grasp of this difficult and intricate subject. We hope 
that the 11 shipbuilders, ship superintendents, students 
and marine engineers M for whom this w ork is said 
!o be intended will soon be supplied with fuller and 
more exact information than is here presented to 
them 


Elementi di Geografia Fisica, Fisica Terrcstre e Meteor - 
ologta, ad uso delle Seuole Classtche , Tccniehe, Nor - 
matt fd Agrane. By Prof, Francesco Porro 
Pp viii h- 280. (Turin, Rome, &c : G. B. Paravia 
& Co., 1902.) 


Prof. Porro dedicates his little book 41 a mio figli 
Giannino," a distinct novelty in school-book preface* 
The book itself devotes more space to the atmosphere 
the oceans and glaciers than is usual in elementar 
works on ohysical geography. The features of th 
land are dealt with in much less detail, while th 
usual introduction on astronomical matters one es 
pacts to find in an English school book of the kind 
and the usual appendix on biological matters, ar 
omitted altogether. The result Is that It is possible, i 
I? 1 j s P ace > t0 Iffy® a very satisfactory putlin 
of the departments which are selected for treat men! 
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Prof. Porro writes as a lover of nature, with a 
subdued enthusiasm that should prove contagious. 
He has a good knowledge of the literature of his 
subject, makes his references accurate, and knows 
how- to choose really instructive photographs and to 
construct helpful diagrams as illustrations. 

H. R. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 

[ The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Cambridge Mathematics 

Prof Orm shill's notice (p 338) of the German transla¬ 
tion of mv “ Calculus ” is pleasant enough reading. He says 
1 follow the method of Squ^rs, “ Spell winder I Now go and 
ilean it ,p He nearly right, but in truth I act on the belief 
that the average Pnglish boy loves to learn by doing things 
first and Thinking about them afterwards, and so my method 
is rather the reverse of that of Squeers Again, 14 the book, 
as a series of events connected by a slight thread of con- 
linuou:, theorv, suggests a mathematical Pickwick " This 
is aiute and severe and good humoured and kindly I hope 
lhat Cambridge men, ns they believe in Prof Greenhill’s 
great knowledge and good sense, will also see his kindly 
tipling, and that thev will not think me presumptuous in 
urging them to consider his advice seriously It will be 
gathered that l do not m3 self think that mv course of 
mmhematics for engineers js> more than a promising effort. 

1 am verv much alive to its defects Hut I know that the 
idea on whuh 1 have been \vo\king is a good one , J carefully 
developed that idea in opening the disi ussion at the Glasgow 
British Association meeting (published by Messrs Mac¬ 
millan) 11 js an idea as well known as the commonest copy¬ 
book maxim, but it is as much ignored at our colleges and 
schools as the sixth and eighth Commandments were in 
Blackbeard's ship Anyone who studies how Prof. FursVlh 
has transformed m\ cupy-book-maum-ideas of elementary 
mathematics teaching so that thev have become acceptable 
to all the schoolmasters of the country, and have in a few 
months been adopted hy many examining bodies, must see 
(hat it is useless for anybody oulbide Cainbndge to do more 
than say mure and more strongly and persistently how. much 
Cambridge »s ignoring certain obvious truths ; how Cam¬ 
bridge is neglecting its duty of leadership of this lountrj in 
mathematics teaching 

I have pointed out how the engineer needs mathematics 
in all his work , how he needs the ideas of the infinitesimal 
calculus, and yet how mdlhematical symbols have been made 
hateful to him, his very desire foi mathematical knowledge 
having in many cases been taken a devilish advantage of 
b> self-sufficient dull pedants. How the engineer, clear¬ 
eyed and eager to use lools which he knows by trial will 
never fail him, and scornful of all method which he has by 
trial found to be mere pretence, has got to loathe mathe¬ 
matics and theory ,—Is it not written in the pages of every 
engineering journal that is published? And yet we know 
that all engineering Is built upon mathematics, that all great 
advances in engineering are made by those practical en¬ 
gineers who accidentally become able to compute, to use the 
more celestial weapon. When, as at the Royal College of 
Science, there Is an endeavour made to construct a syllabus 
Suitable for the mathematical instruction, not merely of the 
average, but also of the highest kind of engineer and 
physicist, the necessity for making sacrifice and obeisance 
to outside standards well-nigh defeats our efforts. We ask 
Cambridge to help us towards that freedom without which 
there can be no true education. 

Cambridge leads England In mathematics, and she is at 
preseht very far, not only from my Ideal of leadership, but 
ldea 0 ^ rof ’ GreenhiJI, who knows the stAte 
or the mathematical world many times better than I do 
i ask Cambridge men, our best mathematicians, the men 
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without whom nothing can be done, the men whom w? all 
ddmire so much that we almost forget their faults—1 ask 
them to translate our poor ideas, our platitudes, our truisms, 
our copy-book maxims as to what ought to be done, into 
actual performance. The wonderful papers or books that 
they are now writing, can these make their names glorious 
for more than fifty or a hundred or a few hundreds of years' 3 
Is this fame to be weighed against the greater reward we 
offer? They have the chonce of causing mathematics to be 
made a mental tool always rcnd\ for use by the engineer 
and physicist, the pioneers of thought and civilisation in 
this stage of the world’s history \Ye ask them lo take a 
high view of the value of their opportunities , really lo lead 
the vanguard in the attack now at last being organised 
against the general ignorance of our people 

Let them think of all the univcrsilv tolleges and engineer¬ 
ing schools of the country, and consider how disguu at 
useless routine has led to general negle* l of duly in teacher 
and taught I know of a college where two senior wranglers 
in succession have taken ihnrge of the education of (he 
a\erage student, and there has been no te.u lung of mathe- 
main s for many \ears I know of another t ullegr where 
another senior wrangler does his best lo maintain the old 
Liadition that a man paid to leruli ought to know' nothing 
of leathing, ought to tare nothing foi teaching, and ought 
lo ft t l insultid ll the persons who pa\ him his ,iLii\ happen 
to mention elln lent \ of teaching in his prtsrme 1 ai know¬ 
ledge that these professors arp of the salt of the earth , Ihrv 
hvue done great service to science bv then own work, thev 
ought to be encouraged to do mini and mure of the work 
thaL they are specially htted to perloim, but I do sa\ that 
it is a shame to sacrifice ill (heir sLudcots because it happens 
that Cambridge has not enough endow imnl for smh mm 
Fifty years ugo it did not matter to us if qo per cent u| Liu* 
undergraduates at Cambridge made fun of mathematics It 
matters to us now very ninth indeed that the most important 
weapon that any modern nation can have, the power to com¬ 
pute, should be jeered at by the very men, the engineers, who 
could make most use of it if they only knew how*, 'lliis is 
my excuse for whpt seems a great presumption in criticising 
Cambridge and in asking that my ideas shall have a careful 
consideration I want to see schemes drawn up for the 
education of ail kinds of civil and military engineers I he 
courses of study must be made Interesting and useful I 
do not wish lo find th.it a sailor who has worked out all 
Napier’s and Gauss’s analogies has never measured a dis¬ 
tance with a tape line on a lerresinal globe, or that he 
cannot do “ the day's work," as it is called, without using 
seven or six figure logarithms 

. It is surely an awful thing that many earnest men, because 
they have faith in us, should be induced to »«pend ^ears in 
making ropes of sand. \l the end of long academic courses 
an examiner finds the best students to be quite satisfied 
with sand-rope making, and mat hemal ns will be as much 
detached from their profession id work .is the game of 
patience is detached from the dailv avocation of the lady 
who plays it As for the average men who hatr the whole 
thing, thev are better off, 1 mean, of course, if they m mage 
to pass their examinations, for thev can look before and 
after, and need not pine fur what they never had 

The nation feels that its common sense has' been outraged, 
and it is not merely elementary education lliat is going into 
the melting-pot Is Cambridge going to hold ulnol from 
the little army of men who think thul ihe melting and 
solidifying processes need to be guided' lias Cambridge 
no interest whatsoever in the nature of the possible cnslal- 
lisation 7 

There is no great engineering school the mathematics of 
which ought not lo be in charge of as fine a mathematician 
as a salary of 1500I or aoool a year can tempt , is (his man 
(o be a Cambridge man t 

Let Cambridge make no mistake us to the issue now 
before us. We know she can do what we want if she likes 
to set herself to it, and we are willing to coax her, for we 
owe her much. We shall take care that her very highest 
ideals are not interfered with , If she makes mathematics 
popular, pleasant and useful to practical people, she will 
receive back again such great pupils in pure and applied 
mathematics as shedoes not drenm of nowx^ , 

John Perry. 
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Radio-activity of Ordinary Materials. 

In connection with Mr Strutt’s article on this subject in 
this week’s Nature, 1 may mention that I have received for 
publication from Prof McClennain and Mr Burton, of the- 
University of Toronto, the manusiripl uf a paper read before- 
the American Physiral Society in December last, on the- 
saturation current in cylinders of ihe same size but of" 
different materials The ijlinderss used were 25 cm in 
diameter, and were made of zinc, tin and lead , the current 
in the lead tylindcr was about twice that in the zinc, and 
about 50 per cent greater than in the Lin r I he authors 
found that the current in the cylinders was considerably re¬ 
duced by immersing the cylinders in a large ustern full of 
water, indicating that pdrt of the ionisation is due to very 
penetrating radiation which gels through the sides of thi- 
cylmder I may lake this opportunity of stating that I 
have found that lead apparently gives off an emanation, 
similar to that emitted by radium, for if lead m elate or lead 
nitrate be dissolved in distilled water, and air very slowly 
bubbled through the solution, the air coming out has greater 
conductivity than if it had been bubbled through the dis¬ 
tilled water alone, and it retains this additional conductivity 
for many* hours We hope to investigate the effect of other 
metals in solutions and to determine whether or not it is. 
due to the radio-active lmpuiilies in the salts 

J J 1 I1UMSON 

(avendivh Laboratory, Cambridge, February 21 

Fall of Coloured Dust on February 22-33. 

I 11 \\ h received this morning from two of the observer* 
of the Koval Meteorological Society samples of red or muddy 
rain which fell on Sunil iy mghi or Monday morning 

Ml ( (1 rover, of the Rnusdun Ohsf rv a lory, Devon, on 

Monday morning, 1-ebruaiy 23, found that the windward 
sides rf the thermometer screens were conspicuously marked 
with a deposit of reddish nr rusty coloured mud, so I link 
as to attract attention at ome lhere was the same appear¬ 
ance on the anemometer town -the window ledges, ihe iron 
ladder and the white painted wooden shelf thirty feel above 
the ground being all marked with the same deposit ihe 
rainfall was only u 02 inch 

Mr J W Phillips, of Haverfordwest, says that rain fell 
between h nnd 9 a 111 on Monday, and that when the 1 am 
gauge was examined Ihe walnr was found to have a sedi¬ 
ment of dust Ihe quantity of rain measured was 031 
inch Mr Thillips savs that the phenomenon has bepn 
noticed in other parts of the country 

Ihe deposiL at KouscJon was apparently much thicker 
than at Haverfordwest Ihe fall must have extended over 
h wide are 1 Wm Mariuott 

Royal Meteorological Society, S W , February 24 

Chapman’s Zebra 

In the course of some studies oT the genus Equus, I obtained 
a number of measurements of the skulls of zebras and quaggas 
through the kindness of Mr T A G Kehn The measure¬ 
ments were based on specimens contained in the collection of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science* Upon comparing 
these data, I found lhat the measurements for Equus chapman* did 
not approach most nearly those of E burcheih , of which chapmani 
is supposed to be a variety. Roughly speaking, if the resenv- 
blance to burcheih were expressed by 4, that to E zebra would 
be expressed by 6, lhat to E prcvyi by 3, and that to 
E quagga by 1 1 In particular, E zebra and chapmani had 
the zygomatic breadth and the breadth between the orbits above 
much less than in burcheih The specimen of chapmani was. 
said Lo be from Zanzibar. Part of the facts observed may be 
due to immaluruy, and Mr. Oldfield Thomas warns me 
that the precise identification of E chapmani is a matter of 
doubL, but from what I have been able to learn, it seems not 
impossible that E, chapmani , as represented by Prof Ewart’s 
“Malopo," maybe a valid species As it is quite out of the- 
question for me to settle this malter, I venture Lo commend it 
tu such of your readers as have belter opportunities 

T. D. A. Cockerell. 
East Las Vegas, N.M , U.5.A., January 23. 

1 These figures are based, not on the absolute measurements, but on the 
measurements expressed in percentages of the total length of the skull 
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AMERICAN MAGICAL CEREMONIES ,, 

"pHE Dwamish Indians of Cedar River, Washington 
2 Co., U.S.A., believe that when a man is seriously 
ill in the winter his spirit departs to the under-world, 
whieh is an exceedingly attractive place in cold weather. 
It is only at that season that the spirit of a sick man 
leaves the body for the nether world ; during the summer¬ 
time, the spirit travels from place to place on earth, and 
even when aman dies in the summer his spirit waits until 
the winter is well advanced before it retires under¬ 
ground. One of the favourite methods in the summer 
of compelling the spirit of a sick man to return to the 
body is by singing, but in the winter, the spirits of the 
officiating shamans have to journey to the under-world 
in order to bring back the recalcitrant spirit, and even 
they find it hard to tear themselves away from the 
pleasant home of the dead. 

The ceremony takes place in the dance-house. A 
rectangular space, measuring about 10 feet by 20 feet, is 
marked off by vertical slabs. This is called the canoe, 
and inside are placed, in an upright position, small 



Fic 1.—Painted slabs of wood for sides of a pirn boat 


painted human effigies ; these very materially assist the 
shamans to compel the spirit to return. The shamans, 
each of whom has a long pole, enter the canoe and 
begin by singing, which is accompanied by the beating 
of rattles and arums by the friends of the invalid , at 
the same time, the shamans make paddling movements 
with the poles. This is kept up all night; by noon of the 
next day, they are supposed to have entered the under¬ 
world, where the struggle for the possession of the spirit 
of the sick man begins and lasts for a day and a naif. 
At the end of the fourth day, one of the shamans inti¬ 
mates to the friends of the sick njan that they have 
been successful, and, as a matter of fact, in the instance 
specified the sick man mended speedily. ; 

Two or the painted boards that form the spirit boat 
are shown in the accompanying figure; the snout-like 
projection and a single eye, or a pair of eyes, are on all 
of them, but the decoration of the body of each board 
varies. In' the first fifpire, a cetacean is drawn, and the 
shape of each board suggests that it is also a cetacean. 
Dr. G. A. Dorsey 1 ! account of this ceremony is the first 
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that has been published, and as it is now almost exLinct, 
it is fortunate that he was able to record this vanishing 
magical rite. The paper from which this abstract was 
taken was published, along with other original articles 
and various notes or ethnographical interest, in vol. in. 
of the BulleEn of the Free Museum of Science and Art 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Also to Dr. Dorsey, but in this case m collaboration 
with Mr. H. R. Voth, are we indebted for a very interest¬ 
ing and exceedingly well illustrated account of the Soya! 
ceremony of the Oraibi, one of the six Hopi villages in 
Arizona. On the first day of the ritual, feather standards 
are erected, cornmeal is spread over them, and a small 
pinch of the meal is thrown towards the rising sun. The 
performers smoke ceremonially during the whole day, 
and card and spin cotton. The second and third days 
are employed in a similar manner. On the fourth day, 
various sacred objects are exhibited and certain feathers 
are provided These are tied on sticks to construct 
what are termed bahos ; the bahos are prayed and 
smoked over, and holy water is obtained from a spring ; 
nine songs are sung at ceremonies which combine 



Fjg a — Case in the Field Columbian Museum ilhiciraling the Soyal altar 
and the nun rilual- 

prayer with the offering of cornmeal. On the fifth and 
three following days, the people fast. A considerable 
part of the fifth day is spent in practising various katcina 
dances. The Hawk priest screeches and performs most 
fatiguing dances On the sixth day, the rite of offering 
cornmeal to the dawn is again performed \ there are no 
important ceremonies on this day, but many prepara¬ 
tions are made. All the men begin the seventh day by 
making prayer offerings (bahos) and objects composed of 
maize Dusks, to which feathers are fastened ; these are 
termed hthikwispt, or 11 something breathed upon.’ 1 On 
the fotlowing day, each performer takes his hxhikwxspt , 
holds it to the rising sun and says, “ I breathe on 
this" i he then runs to his house, where all breathe on 
it, and so the hihikwispi are carried from hotise to hftuse ; 
this ceremony is a charm for the protection against sick¬ 
ness of the respiratory organs. Later a shrine is decor¬ 
ated before which smoke is "planted,” and ram clouds 
are represented by six black semicircles ; a fertility cere¬ 
mony is performed before, and more particularly after, 
the fetching of water from a spring. Masks art worn 
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on this day ~ } again there are bird dances, which keep on 
all through the night. Before daybreak on the following 
morning, the climax of the whole ceremony is reached ; 
in front of the fire which burns before several altars, the 
Star priest twirls a sun symbol and is sprinkled with 
sacred water from a medicine bowl by the priest who 
represents the War-god , later in the day, the bakos , or 
prayer sticks, are deposited in various shrines around 
the villages. The four subsequent days are spent in 
rabbit hunting, and a big feast concludes the.ritual. 

Dr. Dorsey and Mr. Voth have wisely published a 
detailed accgunt of what takes place, but their descrip¬ 
tions would have been of greater value to students of 
comparative religion if more explanation had been given 
as to the significance of the various rites. It is obvious 
that the details described are full of symbolism, the 
meaning of some of which can be readily guessed, but 
we do not want to make guesses, we need to be told 
definitely what the natives themselves understand by 
their rites. This memoir appears in vol. in. of the 



FlC 3.— Kbiciiul dancing on a Band picture in from of the candidates for 
initiation into lha PoWamu fraternity 

Anthropological Senes of the publications or the Field 
Columbian Museum of Chicago. 

Following this is a memoir, by Mr. H. R Voth, on 
the Oraibi Powamu ceremony. Mr. Voth has been for 
many years a missionary to the Hopi, and so has had 
exceptional facility for studying their customs, and it 
will be evident he has not wasted his opportunities. One 
of the items in the preliminary ceremony is a prayer and 
ritual for the protection of plants and com against 
destructive sandstorms. Later the uninitiated boys an<f 
girls have their hair cut. Characteristic features of the 
Powamu ceremony are the making of coloured sand pic¬ 
tures or mosaics and (he dancing of masked men, 
katcinas (Fig. 3). An important part of the ceremony 
consists in- the flogging of the boys and girls who are 
being initiated into the Powamu fraternity , each child 
has a mala and female sponsor, who for ever after are 
coiled his or her "father 11 or " mother ’* f they are never 
relatives, nor can they he of the same clan as the actual 
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father and mother of the child, but both must be of the 
same clan. Before the whipping of the children, an 
ancient migration saga is narrated This careful study 
of a ceremony that is doomed to disappear is illustrated 
by a large number of well executed plates, which greatly 
enhance the value of the paper The extensive collec¬ 
tions made by Mr. Voth are in the Field Columbian 
Museum, and ugder his direction there have been 
erected in the museum wonderful cases illustrating 
Hopi altars and sand pictures, and life-sized models of 
priests in the act of performing various ceremonies. 

Those who wish to study the secular and religious life 
of the Hopi Pueblo Indians must visit Lhe museum in 
Chicago, for there they will find very extensive collec¬ 
tions well arranged and fully labelled. In all probability, 
these will be accessible to future students when, m the 
not far distant time, sacred objects and picturesque 
ritual will have passed away and become forgotten in 
their native pueblos A. C. H 


THE FATA MORGANA OF THE STRAITS OP 
MESSINA 

UST as the Brocken is noted for its “spectre," so the 
Straits of Messina have long been known as pre¬ 
senting, under certain exceptional atmospheric conditions, 
a fine display of the appearances known as Fata Mor¬ 
gana On his appointment in 1899 to the chair of physics 
at the Technical College of Reggio, Dr. Vittorio E. 
Iloccara undertook a historical and critical study of the 
phenomena, and the results of his investigation are 
published in the Memorie of the Italian Spectroscopists* 
Society, xxxi , 10. 

Among the ancients, the name of Aristotle is men¬ 
tioned, but his references to the Fata Morgana are 
doubtful Cornelius Agnppa spoke of reflections in the 
air of mountains, animals ana other objects ; Homer, 
Apollonius Polycletus, Damascius and Pliny also alluded 
to apparitions in the air, but their descriptions are not 
precise Allusions to the Fata Morgana are also con¬ 
tained in the historical writings of Tommaso Fazzello 
(1550), Giuseppe Carnevale (1591) and Marc* Antonio 
Pollti (1617), but the first attempt at a description of 
the phenomena was given by rather Angelucci in a 
letter published in 1671 by Athanas Kircher, in which he 
described the appearances seen on the morning of 
Assumption Day (August 15), 1634 These effects 
Kircher attributed to reflection by crystals in the air, and 
stated that he had been able to reproduce them artificially 
before a large audience. 

In 1773, Father Antonio Mmasi published a "disser¬ 
tation on the phenomenon commonly called Fata 
Morgana/’ in which he distinguished hree different 
forms, namely, marine morgana, aena. morgana and 
iridescent morgana Minasi illustrated his descriptions 
by a remarkably good drawing showing the three phases. 

In a treatise published at Naples in 1824, Captain 
Pietro Ribaud described the marine morgana of July, 
1809, and gave a detailed account of the meteorological 
conditions necessary for its formation. In addition to 
calm, hot weather, we notice that Ribaud considered it 
necessary that the vapours exhaled under the heat of the 
sun from the heterogeneous substances, antimomous, 
vitreous, oleaginous, saline and other, contained in quan¬ 
tity in the snores and earths of Calabria and Sicily 
should not be carried away by the wind. Also the most 
favourable time for the morgana is about the turn of the 
tide. 

The first to explain the morgana by refraction was 
Prof. Salvatore Arcovito (1838), who, however, considered 
(he phenomenon similar to parhelia. Cacopardi never 
saw Lhe morgana himself, out followed the views of 
.Minasi and Kircher. Regaldi saw the phenomenon oq 
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Jaly 20, 1848, and describes how parts of the cna*t 
suddenly appeared, standing, so to speak, id the middle 
of the channel. 

Coming to recent times, we have a description in the 
Zagdra for 1871 by an anonymous writer. A white 
streak of mist passing across the Sicilian coast melted 
like a transparent veil, revealing arches, towers And 
colonnades floating on the sea, houses, and woods of many 
colours. 

Not less explicit is Prof. Filippo Capri, who described 
in th tZagdra the Fata Morgana of June 20, 1874, which 
occurred between 8 and 9 a.m, The weather was so hot 
as to rum the crop of bergamot fruit, and the pheno¬ 
menon, as on other occasions, was preceded by a white 
mist. Buildings were seen to become elongated, while 
the shores, with their villas and trees, became detached 
like islands and then disappeared. In answer to the 
invitation for an explanation, Dr. Diego Corsa repeated 
Minasi's erroneous opinions, but this point of view was 
attacked by Prof Canale, who, however, did not venture 
to formulate a theory of his own, having only seen the 
phenomenon once. 

Prof. Boccara speaks from personal knowledge of three 
displays of the Fata Morgana under its three different 

Fig 1 


vertical dark stripes was attributed to the wall of the 
citadel at Messina, and it appeared to blot out the 
houses of the town. 

Prof. Boccara attributes all these phenomena to 
variations in atmospheric density, which produce refrac¬ 
tion effects. It may be suggested to the mathematician 
that consideration of the principle of least time for the 
path of a light ray affords an easier way of thinking of 
the conditions necessary for the phenomenon than is given 
by the sine law of refraction. The term Fata Morgana 
is used by the author exclusively in connection with s 
apparitions in which the images are erect. When 
inversion takes olace, so that the phenomena are due (o 
reflection, the effect is a mirage, a phenomenon also seen 
not unfrequently on the Sicilian coast. 

The neighbourhood of Reggio is peculiarly adapted 
to the display of the Fata Morgana both by its topo¬ 
graphical peculiarities and by the meteorological con¬ 
ditions not unfrequently existing there These conditions 
are, a morning hour, hot weather, extreme clearness of 
the air, combined, however, with a thin veil of mist over 
the Sicilian coast, and a calm air or slight wind from the 
north, as conditions for the marine morgana. For the 
adnal morgana, the best time of day is from 10 a.m. 
10 1 pm, with a stratum of light cloud on the coast of 
Sicily, sea calm or nearly so, a high temperature and 


Fir. a 

Fio 1 — Afirial Morgan* of Jun« >7, 1900 
Fig a ihows the while mill Just before the commencement of the 
phenomenon 

forms—namely, an aerial morgana on June 27, 1900, wit¬ 
nessed by himself, Captain Vincenzo Fonzi, of Chiaggia, 
and Prof Enrico Puccim ; a marine morgana on July 2, 
1901, also seen by Prof. Puccini; and a multiple morgana 
on March 26, 1902 The first is well shown by the author's 
sketch in Fig. i, Fig. 2 giving an idea of the white mist 
seen just before the occurrence of the phenomenon, and 
which disappeared when the occurrence took place. In 
it, the houses on the Italian coast at Gallico and the 
point of Catona are seen to be considerably elongated in 
a vertical direction, and, so to speak, projected on the 
Sicilian coast beyond, the straits appearing to be con¬ 
verted into a gulf. In the marine morgana of 1901, a 
cloud again formed just previously, and the appearance 
was presented of arches standing below the sea line in 
an upright position, their bases having no visible foun¬ 
dation. These arches corresponded to some railway 
arches above the cemetery of Messina, but were more 
brilliant and larger than the real arches. Of the third or' 
multiple morgana, Prof. Boccara has given an illustration 
in Fig. 3, which, however, represents simultaneously 
various phases of the phenomena which were in reality 
seen in succession. Thus the three houses at the left 
were not all virible at the same instant ; when one 
appeared, the other disappeared. The white bend with 
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fiu 3 -Multiple Morgana of March 26, 1902. 

wind as before. A multiple morgana is, oi course, of 
much rarer occurrence than the simple form, and the 
one seen m March, 1902, was less marked than one 
observed about twenty years previously by Prof Scerbo 
and Signor Aloi, of which a sketch is reproduced in Dr. 
Boccara's paper. G. H. B 


INDIA IV RAINFALL . 

E VERYONE acquainted with the rainfall statistics 
of India is familiar with the appendix to the 
third volume of the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, 
which was published in the year i88fl, when Mr. H. T. 
Blanford was Meteorological Reporter to the Indian 
Government. This appendix contained the monthly 
and yearly rainfalls for each station which possessed 
a rain-gauge, and the period over which the observa¬ 
tions extended was in some cases, such as Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, very long, the last year in which 
the observations from all stations were included being 
that of l8fi6. 

Since that epoch many years have passed, and the 
time had evidently arrived for this volume to be 
brought up to date and the whole mass of useful 
rainfall data collected together under one cover. Wo 
are glad ter say that this large piece of work has now 
been completed and published (1902), and forms the 
fourteenth volume of the Memoirs. 
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Under the able editorship of the present Meteor¬ 
ological Reporter and Director-General of Indian 
Observatories, Sir John Eliot, this new volume con¬ 
tains all the available data up to, and including, the 
year *900, and it ia to this volume that inquirers of 
Indian Rainfall statistics will now turn. Several 
minor changes will be found to have been made in the 
tables, such as zero (o) instead of (...) when no 
rain had fallen during a month, the authorised ortho¬ 
graphy, &c.» but the most valuable addition is 
undoubtedly the insertion of two extra columns for 
each station giving the tot&l rainfall for each mon- 
sOon. 

India, as most people know, receives its rain mainly 
at two periods of the year, namely, during the 
summer months when the south-west monsoon is 
blowing, and during the winter months when the 
north-east monsoon is blowing. In any investigations 
on the variation of rainfall due to extra-terrestrial 
origins or involving atmospheric circulation, it is of 
the greatest importance to be able to treat the mon¬ 
soon rainfalls separately. Again, some stations are 
more favourably placed, geographically, to depend 
chiefly for their yearly'rainfall on one or other of the 
monsoons, or both, thus Bombay’s rainfall is en¬ 
tirely due to the south-west monsoon, while the wind 
which GjAves Madras its rain is Lhe north-cast, further 
south, in southern India, several of the places are 
more fortunate, and secure their rains from each 
monsoon in turn, so that if one monsoon fails them, 
they still have a chance of obtaining their rain frorn 
the other 

In dealing with such a large area of country as is 
covered by the Indian Meteorological Department, it 
was found desirable to adopt a grouping of the 
months for each monsoon that would be general to 
the whole of India, with the least detriment to some 
individual areas 

Thus the months finally settled upon were as 
follows —NE monsoon, December to April, S VV 
monsoon, May to November The two columns, 
therefore, that are inserted for the first time in this 
volume show the total rainfall at stations during 
the five months ending April 30 of the year in 
question, and the total rainfall of the seven months 
ending November 30 of that year 

The fact that this volume contains no less than 
709 pages and weighs sib I4J0Z. in its paper 
cover, will give the reader some idea of the mass 
of rainfall statistics it contains and of the labour 
involved in bringing the information together The 
volume should serve as an admirable model for other 
countries to adopt, and it would be to the advantage, 
not only of Great Britain and her Colonies, but also 
of many foreign countries in various parts of the 
world, to coordinate their rainfall observations in a 
similar manner, so that such records, which are well 
worth making, are ready at the hand of any investiga¬ 
tor who at the time may be working up the subject 

William J S Lockykr. 


THE AFFORESTATION OF THE BLACK 
COUNTRY . 

I N the spring of 1892, when marking trees for cutting 
in the Belgian Ardennes (Chateau de Mirwart), 

I noticed that a portion of the wood, alongside a 
meadow and a watercourse, had the irregular shape of 
spoil heaps. On inquiry, I found that some 200 years 
before iron-smelting had been carried on at the spot, 
and that thi heaps consisted of pld sj^g and other 
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debris, tuch as may be expected under a rudimentary 
process of iron-smelting. The heaps were stocked with 
oak and ash trees, some of them of considerable size 
and value, others of smaller dimensions I marked 
the large trees for sale, leaving all middle-sized and 
smaller trees The latter girthed up to 4 feet at 5 
feet from the ground, while lhe trees marked for cut¬ 
ting girthed 6 feet, and even more. 1 considered 
this a very interesting case, but as I did, at that time, 
not know the Black Country, it did not strike me 
to utilise my experience for the benefit of the English 
mining districts 

Towards the end of the same year, Mr W R. Fisher 
visited me at Mirwart, and when he saw the above 
mentioned case, it struck him to apply it to the Black 
Country He subsequently visited that locality and 
urged its afforestation on more than one occasion. The 
honour of having brought the subject prominently 
before the public belongs to Mr. Fisher. 

I have just read an account of a meeting at Bir¬ 
mingham, presided over by Sir Oliver Lodge, to in¬ 
augurate a society for promoting the afforestation of 
the Black Country As the result of the meeting, a 
resolution was carried, a committee was formed, and 
Mr Herbert Stone was elected hon secretary of “ The 
Black Country Tree-planting Society-” 

The area in question is believed to be *4,1100 acres, 
covered with spoil and ash heaps, on which now some 
grass groups, ft is grazed over by sheep Sir Oliver 
Lodge, quite correctly, brought the probable finan¬ 
cial results of afforestation into the foreground, 
while some of the olher speakers referred to the im¬ 
portance of a sylvan environment for moral, hygienic, 
and resLhetic considerations, leaving the financial as¬ 
pect to take care of lLself. This 1 consider a mistake, 
because, with the best intentions, humanitarian con¬ 
siderations alone are not likely to achieve the object 
in view, besides, they can very well be realised, along¬ 
side of good financial results 

The area in question belongs, I understand, to .1 
number of different proprietors, and this alone would 
probablv be n great hindrance to bringing the under¬ 
taking to a successful issue. In my opinion, the ad¬ 
joining municipalities, such as Birmingham, Dudley, 
Bilston, Wolverhampton, Darlnston, VVedncsbury, Old- 
bur}, &o , should put their heads together, devise a plan 
of acquiring the land in question, which cannot he of 
much value, and create n joint municipal forest 
estate, to be managed by one man. This manager 
might be made responsible to a joint committee, and 
under its orders carry out the afforestation of the area 
on a well-considered plan In that case, esthetic con¬ 
siderations can receive full attention, while the woods 
should be so laid out, as to species, fkc., that a reason¬ 
able return on the outlay may be pxpected 

If the plan here sketched should prove to be im¬ 
practicable, it would be quite worth while for the State 
to acquire the land and plant it up In any case, a 
wcll-considored plan of action as regards the manner 
ot afforestation, the species to be planted, fire., is a 
sine qua non of ultimate success, and the drawing up 
of such a plan should be entrusted to an expert, who 
1 is fully conversant with the management, and more 
especially the financial management, of forest estates 
I lay stress on this, because I see it stated that syca- 
i more, ash, lime, beech and poplar should be planted. 
There will, no doubt, be many places where these trees 
can be introduced, but the bulk of the area should be 
stocked with fast-growing conifers, the thinnings of 
which wall, at an early age, give large quantities of 
pit timber, and thus secure favourable financial results 
, W. SCMLICH. 
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NOTES. 

In several districts of the couth of England and Wales, 
coloured dust or sand accompanied a fall of rain on Sunday 
last, February 22. At Etchlngham (Sussex), twelve miles 
from the sea, panicles of du6t deposited by the raindrops 
were left on the trees. At Swansea and other places in 
South Wales the puddles left by the rain were reddish in 
colour. Mr. A. E. Brunsden, the plermaster at SWanage, 
Dorset, noticed that a thick fog which occurred with the 
rain on Sunday morning had a peculiar yellowish tinge. 
On Monday morning the ironwork on the pier was found 
to be covered with a fine, salmon-coloured dust Some 
specimens of dust collected after the fall havo been sent to 
us by Mrs* Neville Ward, and are being examined. 

In reply to a question referring to afforestation in Ireland, 
Mr. Wyndham remarked in the House of Commons on Tues¬ 
day 11 Some of the recommendations in the report of the 
Committee on British Forestry are applicable, in principle, 
to Ireland. The Irish Department is at present conducting 
a special survey of existing woodlands and lands, suitable 
for forestry operations. Such a survey is necessary to en¬ 
able the Department to consider the measures to be adopted 
to give affect to the recommendations of the report in 
question." * 

Dr C. W. Andrews, of the British Museum, has arrived 
in Cairo, and started for the Fayum Desert, where, in con¬ 
junction with the officers of the Egyptian Geological Survey, 
it Is hoped that he may be able to add largely to the collec¬ 
tion of Eocene vertebrate remains from that district. 

The anniversary meeting of the Geological Society was 
held at Burlington House on Friday, February 20. The 
medals and funds, of which the awards have already been 
announced, (p. 250) were presented. The president delivered 
hla anniversary address, which dealt with the relations of 
geology to its fellow-sciences, 

Reuter reports that the following telegram from Honolulu 
has been received at San Francisco .—“ Mr. Schroeder, 
Governor of Guam, Ladrones Archipelago, is here on his 
way home. He reports the occurrence of a severe and pro¬ 
longed series of earthquakes, accompanied by loud rumb¬ 
lings, which have raised the level of the island by six inches," 

At the annual general meeting of the Physical Society on 
February 13, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., was elected 
president for ensuing year. Mr. H M. Elder has found 
it necessary to resign the office of secretary, and Mr W. R, 
Cooper has been appointed his successor. In the course of 
an address delivered upon taking the presidential chair, Dr. 
Glazebrook said that the Society should have a wider range 
of activity, and technical papers should not necessarily be 
excluded. Interest might also be aroused by arranging at 
times for set discussions. Attempts should be made to give 
advice and guidance to physicists in isolated positions about 
the country having time to carry out research. The address 
also dealt with the history of theoretical optics during the 
last sixty years, and the part taken by the late Sir George 
G. Stokes in its development. 

At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society 01^ 
February 13, the Society's gold medal was awarded to Prof* 
Hermann Struve, director of the Konigsberg Observatory, 
for his work on the satellites of Saturn, published in 1S9& 
in the publications of the Central Nicolas Observatory, 
Pulkowh. Prof. Turner delivered an address describing the 
long series of observations and the complex and laborious 
calculations by which Prof. Struve had determined the 
motions and masses of the satellites, the position of fhe 
equator of Saturn, the compression of the body of the phttot, 
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the mass of the ring, &c. The address concluded with * 
mention of the fact that half a century ago the gold medal 
had been awarded to Prof. Struve’s grandfather, and a. 
quarter of a century ago to his father, who still lives, one of 
the Society’s oldest associates. At the conclusion of the 
address the chairman handed the medal to Count von Bern- 
storff, Councillor of the German Legation, for transmission 
to the medallist. 

The annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers was held on February ao, when the 
annual report of the council was presented. The report 
points out that the completion of his sixth report to the 
alloys research committee has been delayed by the death 
of Sir William Roberts-Austen, but a large aitiount of his 
experimental work, dealing with the tempering of steel, and 
also with alloys of the industrial metals, is available, and is 
now being dealt with by the committee. No further report 
will be made by the gas-engine research committee until 
the large experimental engine has been put to work at the 
Birmingham University. Prof. T. Hudson Beare has been 
occupied at the University of Edinburgh in perfecting the 
apparatus for testing the value of Ihe steam-jacket Prof 
David S. Capper has now concluded his experiments at 
King’s College upon jacketed and unjacketed steam cylin¬ 
ders, and a report upon his comprehensive experiments la 
almost completed The question of the standardisation of 
flanges has received the attention of the council, and was 
dealt with at the April meeting in a paper by Mr R E. 
Atkinson. A considerable number of members and others- 
have since sent in contributions bearing on the best forms 
to be adopted as standards. The engineering standards- 
committee, the constitution of which was explained in the 
last annual report, has held frequent meetings during the 
year, and its recommendations relating to standard sizes for 
rolled sections will be published shortly. 

Mr. Hanbury, Minister of Agriculture, addressing the- 
Lancashire Farmers’ Association at Preston on February ai, 
said he understood that the Department of Fisheries was to- 
be added to the Board of Agriculture. 

Da Pempwolff, who succeeded Prof, Koch as head of 
the German expedition for the investigation of malaria in 
German New Guinea, states, according to the Berlin corre¬ 
spondent of the Standard , that he has discovered an aquatic 
fnsect which destroys the Anopheles mosquito. He propose* 
to cultivate these insects by artificial means, and in this way 
hopes to exterminate the malaria mosquito. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has recently adopted * 
Bill intended to create a nickel coin in France La Nature 
states that to prevent confusion with the silver franc the 
new nickel coin of 25 centimes will weigh seven as against 
the five grammes of the franc; the edge of the nickel coin 
will not be fluted like the silver franc ; the new coin will be¬ 
half as thick again as the franc. At first 16 million pieces 
will be struck off, and this will require 112,000 kilograms 
of nickel. 

The “ Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, ’* by 

e s son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, first published by Messrs. 

acmillan and Co , Ltd., In 1900, and reviewed by Sir 
W. T. ThiaelIon-Dyer, K.C.M.G., In Nature for June 13, 
‘1901. has been reissued In three volumes in the well-known 
” Eversley ” series at iaj. net. The opportunity afforded 
by the publication of a second edition has heen taken to 
correct various misprints, and to rectify a few errors and 
omlsslonf in the first edition. In Its cheaper form the book 
is sure 1 to renew its popularity, and ta rejj&h a witter circle 
of Huxley's admirers. 
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The Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin announces that 
one of the Vallauri prizes will be awarded by the Academy 
to the man of science, without distinction of nationality, 
who, from January i, 1907, to December 31, 1910, shall 
have published the most important and most celebrated work 
in the domain of the physical sciences—these words being 
used in their broadest sense. The amount of the prize is 
30,000 Italian pounds net The prize will be awarded a year 
after the result has been announced Works submitted to 
the Academy will not be returned, and manuscripts will not 
be considered. 

Speaking at Dorchester on Monday, at the opening of a 
new operating- theatre, Sir Frederick Trevrs said that the 
ceremony that day represented n movement the magnitude 
of which it was not at first easy to appreciate Twenty-five 
years ago that part of surgery which dealt with operations 
was more or less discredited. It was singularly disappoint¬ 
ing and, he was sorry to say, singularly unsuccessful The 
amount of work Ifcat was then done through operations was 
comparatively small The great development that had taken 
place was all due to the introduction, by Lord Lister, of 
antiseptic surgery, which had rendered operative treatment 
possible. The result had been the saving of many thousands 
of lives annually, and the rescue of still more thousands 
from a state of hopeless illness. The performance oT im¬ 
portant operative surgery was no longer limited to London 
and a few great cities, operative surgery had spread all over 
the country, and now nearly every provincial hospital had 
its own operating theatre It was all part of a general 
movement which would result In bringing medical and 
surgical science to a higher Level than had ever before been 
attained in this country 

The Natal Mercury of January 9 last stales that a 
meteorological institute has been established at Bloemfon¬ 
tein Substations are being started in Harnsmith, Kroon- 
stad, Heilbron, Bethlehem and Bethulie, and records from 
all points will be sent to Bloemfontein Observations taken 
so far promise very interesting study, and show remarkable 
variations of conditions throughout the Orange River 
Colony, both as regards one part in relation to others, and 
in daily changes at some stations. Such systematic study of 
meteorological conditions as this will very soon be of prac¬ 
tical benefit to agriculture in this colony 

A Reuter message from St Petersburg states that the 
Imperial Academy of Science has decided to dispatch an 
expedition to search for Baron Toll, who left Siberia in 
June last with a few companions to explore Bennett Island, 
and has not been heard of since The search expedition, 
which will be headed by Lieutenant Koltchak, who was with 
Baron Toll before he left the Siberian coast, will proceed 
shortly to New Siberia and, if necessary, to Bennett Island, 
as there is reason to believe that the baron, seeing his road 
back to New Siberia cut off by the breaking up of the ice 
towards the middle of July last, remained in the island to 
pan the winter. 

The New York correspondent of the Daily Moil reports 
that the first detailed announcement of the plans of the 
Rockefeller Institute, founded by Mr. John D, Rockefeller 
with an endowment of 40,000! two years ago, has been made 
public. Mr. Rockefeller added 200,000! to the endowment 
last summer. It i& expected that his contributions will *1 
ultimately reach a total of two and a half million pounds. 
Mr. Simon Flexner, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been chosen to take charge of the work, which will be 1 
centred In New York. A research laboratory will be opened j 
In October. Thin will, follow a hospital, where special 1 
groups of patients will be treated In order to develop new l 
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t methods of practice The programme also includes the 
y publication of a journal of experimental medi^ne and the 
, creation of a popular hygienic museum Several physicians 
1 have already been sent to Europe to make special researches. 
c The Savage Club entertained Mr Marconi on Saturday 
f evening, February 21 Mr Henmkrr Ileaton, M P , 
s occupied the chair, and among the visitors were the Marquis 
■* of DufTcrin and Ava, the Earl of Malmesbury and Sir Charles 
5 Boxall In responding lo the toast of Ins health, Mr 
t Marconi said he demurred to the statement of the chairman 
that he had been neglected in England Like the King of 
1 Italy, the King of England had been most kind to him, and 
e for three weeks he, by desire of His Majesty, carried on 
experiments in His Majesty’s ) acht Osborne which greatly 
advanced the development of wireless telegraphy He then 
traced his work and the opposition he had met with, step by 
step, from the cable companies The Canadian Govern- 
ment had given him substantial assistance and a grant of 
money to carry on Ins work. 'I he Italian Government had 
just passed a Bill to erect the largest Marconi wireless tele¬ 
graph station in the world, to communicate with Amenta 
In conclusion, he made the announcement that he had just 
made an arrangement with a great daily newspaper in 
London^to supply it with a wireless message every day from 
Canada. 

The Postmaster-General, in reply to a question on wire¬ 
less telegraphy put by Mr H Samuel last Thursday, stated 
that the effect of recent progress on the commercial and 
Strategic interests of the country was receiving careful atten¬ 
tion, and that he was in communication with the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co on the subject of its relations with 
the Post Office “ I am not at present in a position,” he 
added, " to make any final statement on the subject, but I 
have no doubt it will be possible to secure for the public of 
this country the use of this method of communication when 
it is sufficiently developed for commercial purposes ” Con¬ 
trast with this the attitude of the Italian Government, which 
has j’ust passed a Bill for establishing a powerful wireless 
telegraphic station in Rome, which was introduced by the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs The Senate passed a 
resolution expiessing its great satisfaction with the state¬ 
ment of the Minister, and ronveying congratulations to Mr. 
Marconi It is proposed to make this new station the largest 
yet built, and it is hoped by its means to establish communi¬ 
cation with Argentina and with all the existing long-distance 
stations 

A new form of electric heating apparatus has been in¬ 
vented by Mr. E G. Rivers, of H M Office of Works. The 
radiator is constructed of a layer of finely powdered retort 
CQrbon held between enamelled iron plates and kept in posi¬ 
tion by asbestos cardboard. Three copper strips are led in, 
one at the centre and one at each end, and continuous current 
passed from the centre strip to the outer two The current 
taken Is about eight amperes at 200 volts, and with this a 
healing surface of 25 square feet can be maintained at an 
average temperature of iqo° F The manufacture of this 
radiator is, we understand, to be undertaken by the Electric 
and Ordnance Accessories Co , of Birmingham. 

According to last week's Daily Jjfad, the sharp frost in 
New York produced some startling effects on the elevated 
'WSotrir railway, There had been rain before the frost, as a 
result of which the centre rail had become coated with Ice, 
and this led to sparking on a large scale. The effect 
appears to have been somewhat extraordinary If we may 
Judge from the account given by the Daily Mail's corre¬ 
spondent, who writes as follows .—” Dazzling flashes of 
flame shot high into the air, the reflection in the sky strongly 
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resembling the Aurora Borealis. Every train resembled a 
blazing comet, being followed by a long stream of flame and 
sparks. The whole line glistened with beautiful electrical 
discharges. Thousands of persons walked the streets watch* 
Ing the strange spectacle." This seems to open out fresh 
possibilities for electric railways in catering for the public. 

Thb preliminary account of the International balloon 
ascents of December 4, published by Dr. Hergesell, show 
that France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia and the United 
States (Blue Hill) took part in the experiments Both 
manned and unmanned balloons and kites were used , the 
highest altitudes attained were .—Itteville (near Paris), 
metres, lowest temperature —5a 0 9 C., temperature 
on the ground — 4 0 8 , Strassburg, 16,500 metres, minimum 
temperature — 65 D, 2, on the ground — 7°fl, Berlin, 14,465 
metres, temperature —35°, on the ground —11 0 5, the lowest 
temperature was -46°'7 at an altitude of 9670 metres; 
Pavlovsk, 17,700 metres, the lowest temperature was re¬ 
corded at ii.aao metres, —63° 5, on the ground — ao a 7 , 
at Blue Hill the wind was not strong enough to raise the 
kite higher than 1100 metres, an inversion of temperature 
occurred at the height of 1000 metres The European 
ascents were made in an area of high baromplric pressure 
Symottj'r Meteorological Magazine for February Antains 
the first of a proposed serirs of articles on the Canadian 
climate, by Mr. R. F Stupart, director of the Meteorological 
Service of Canada These articles bid fair to be of consider¬ 
able interest, and will dispel the popular idea that Canada 
is an exceedingly cold country Ordinary renders may not at 
first realise that a large portion of Ontario lies as far south 
as the south of France, that Toronto m further south than 
Florence, and that the southern point of Ontario is further 
south than Rome Referring to Vancouver, the author 
points out that the rainfall along the exposed western coast 
exceeds too inches, but in the more eastern districls it is less 
than half that amount “ The mean monthly and annual 
temperatures correspond very closely with those found in 
parts of England , the summers are quite as long, and severe 
frost scarcely ever occurs " Crossing to the mainland, 
about 70 miles from Vancouver, the observations taken at 
an experimental farm give the mean temperature of January 
B9 33 °» ar| d of July 64°; the lowest temperature on record 
is —13°, and the highest 97° Further eastward the summers 
are warmer and the winters are colder, but bright, dry 
weather is the rule In the prairie country the winters are 
at times very cold, but the air being dry, a temperature of 
ao causes no inconvenience to ordinary daily avocations, 
and early in May the prairies are carpeted with flowers 
Mr. Li, H Murdoch describes ( Monthly Weather Review, 
October, 1902, vol xxx. No. 10) some interesting facts re¬ 
lative to the variation of precipitation at Salt Lake Citv, 
the water-level of the Great Salt Lake and some rainfall 
records from other localities in the States The curves which 
he gives in the paper show a good agreement between the 
variation of the rainfall and the level of the lake, which led 
him to deduce that from 1827 to 1864 there was a dry cycle, 
from 1865 to 1886 a wet cycle, and from 1B87 to the present 
time another dry cycle. To investigate the universality of 1 
these dry and wetjj^eriods he examined several American 
stations of about tfa same latitude. He found that the 1 ' 
country west of the Rocky Mountains had Its wettest cytte> 
from 1866 to 1887, while the middle Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys had their heaviest precipitation from 1840 to 1859 , 
thus, while the central portion of the country w4s receiving 
abundantrainfall, the west of the Rocky Mountains ex¬ 
perienced 44 the longest dry cycle of which we have any 
refcofd. At the present time, from San Francisco to 
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Baltimore a dry cycle is in progress, and it is stated that 
44 the past fifteen years have been the driest fifteen con¬ 
secutive years on record for all the stations named, except 
Sacramento, and the drought is equafly well marked there, 
but the fifteen years from 1851 to 1865 were a trifle drier." 
Mr Murdoch examined the sun-spot curve to see if he could 
trace any connection between these periods of wetness and 
dryness, but he found none, years of minimum spots being 
sometimes excessively wet and sometimes excessively dry, and 
the same for the years of maximum sun-spots How long 
will the present dry cycle continue? he asks, and he points 
out that a correct answer to this question wduid be worth 
millions of dollars to the people of the United States. 

In No, 13 (1902) of the Annalen der Physih, Herr Hans 
Lehmann publishes a list of the wave-lengths of the iron 
spectrum between x 6811 30 and \ 8690'9&, which should 
prove a useful standard of reference for wave-lengths in 
this region Referring to Sir William Abney’s conclusion 
that there is an upper limit to the spectra of certain metals, 
which the latter photographed during his experiments on 
the ultra-red region, Herr Lehmann stales that his own 
experiments tend to confirm this conclusion 

Prop J Trowuridge, who has been studying powerful 
electric discharges from condensers through hydrogen con¬ 
tained in silica-glass vacuum tubes, finds (hat by using 
this material for his tubes he can obtain and examine the 
most intense light yet studied in a laboratory (Electrical 
Review, November 22, 1902) His experiments show that 
to the eye the light of hydrogen appears to give a continuous 
spectrum, though photogrnphy reveals many bright and 
dark lines m the ultra-violet, IVnf. lrowbridgc considers 
that his results have an important bearing upon theories 
of the nature and constitution of stars and of the sun’s 
spectrum, and that they open a new field in Spectrum 
analysis 

At Brescia in September, 1902, the Seismological Society 
of Italy held its first congress An account of the proceed¬ 
ings, whuh extended over five days, and were largely de¬ 
voted to seismometry, the Society publivhes in its Bulletin, 
Nos 4 and 5, vol vni One important discussion referred 
to the rate at which rererding surfaces should be moved 
Experience suggests that the speed to be adopted depends 
very largely upon the character of <he earthquakes which 
are being studied With earthquakes of local origin, waves 
with a period of 1/20 or 1/10 of a Second may occur, whilst 
earthquakes of distant origin consist of waves which vary in 
period from 5 to 60 seconds. To obtain an open diagram 
of the former, the speed required for the recording surface 
should be so very much higher than for the fatter that it 
would seem, necessary to employ different types of apparatus 
for different types of earthquakes Other discussions re¬ 
lated to the form oT unfelt seismic waves, modifications of 
the Rossi-Forel scale, the probable value of continuous 
determinations of the value of g in the vicinity of volca¬ 
noes, the establishment of a magnetic observatory in 
Sestola, to seismic periodicities and to other subjects. 
Many instruments and diagrams were exhibited, and under 
its able president, Prof. Pietro Tacchini, the Society is to 
bp congratulated on the encouragement it has given to 
seismic research 

We have received a paper by Father Algu 4 , S.J., director 
of the Philippine Weather Bureau, on ground temperature 
observations at Manila. Underground temperatures have 
been regularly observed in Manila since the year 1895, with, 
four thermometers placed 59 06 Irt, f 99^3 in., 177a in. and 
*3 7 ® * n - below the surface of the grdund, and more recently 
three more have been added at depths of q 84 In . io'68 In. 
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and 30 38 m Discussing the temperatures at 19 68 in and 
39 38 m. in detail, Father Algu6 finds that at the former 
depth the minimum of the year falls in December and the 
maximum in May; [he minimum of the day occurs at 
6 a-m*, a secondary minimum at noon, and the maximum 
about 10 am. ■ i'he daily range varies from about 6° C in 
April to about 3 0 C. in the coldest months of the year; 
temperature is nearly constant from midnight (06am 
At a depth of 3938 in the minimum temperature usually 
falls in December and the maximum in May , a large oscil¬ 
lation takes place from about 6am to 10 a m , followed 
by a slight descent until 11 a m , from January to May 
temperature remains low to about 4 p m. r rises slightly 
until 5 p m , and then remains steady all night until 6 a m 

The affective quality of auditory rhythm is the subject of 
a paper by Mr Hobcrt MacDougall in the Psychological 
Review for January, which deals more particularly with the 
external conditions of pleasurable or painful feeling In 
rhythm Mr MacDougall considers that the qualities of a 
Thythmical sequence which render it gay or restful ire 
not attributable to secondary associations, but to the rhvthm 
itself, and in particular to a relation of ugieement between 
the rate of the rhythm and the prevailing mood of the 
observer Variations in intensity of the rhythmical element 
are much less marked in their effect than variations ol 
tempo In regurd to the proportion between ihe lengths 
of the various elements within the rhvthm, it is found that 
those forms aie the most pleasing ill which the arrenUmlcJ 
element is lengthened (as is commonly done in the recital 
of music or poetry), but a marked difference exists between 
trochnic and dactylic forms In the former, equalitv of 
the two elements is the least pleasing form, while inverted 
types in which the unaccented element is lengthened have 
a peculiar character of their own which prodm es an agree¬ 
able sensation In the dactylic form, the inversion of the 
intervals so as to give greater length to (he unaccented 
element produces a more displeasing effect than absolute 
uniformity 'Ihe feeling of monotony when .1 rhythm is 
repeated is attributed to the tendency to differentiate be¬ 
tween successive groups, and to combine them into larger 
rhythmical unities 'Ihe pleasuri derived from pure rhythm 
is more marked in music than in poetry, where its continuity 
Is continually interrupted by the stream of images moused 
by the articulate sounds which support it 

Mr \\ R Oort vie Grant, of the Natural History 
Museum, has started on a collecting expedition to the 
Azores Such an excellent all-round collector ought to 
obtain many novelties 

The case of 11 recent additions" in the cential hall of 
the British Natural History Museum contains an interest¬ 
ing series illustrative of burrowing animals The exhibit 
at present includes a number of mammals, such as the 
common mole, star-nosed mole, golden moles, sand-moles, 
naked sand-rat, marsupial mole and duckbill, together with 
various burrowing snakes, beetles, molluscs, Ac , as well 
as one species of bird,* 

In JVffiumrtjjenrchd/fliche Wochenschnft of February R 
Dr. von Linden concludes his paper on the markings of 
animals, making special reference to the effects of change 
of temperature on those of the Lepldoptera, and pointing out 
that by means of such variations what are practically new 
species may be artificially produced 

In the course of the second part of his article on the nests 
of bees, published in the Biolpgisches CentralblStt of Feb¬ 
ruary j, Dr. von ButCel-Keepen publishes a phylogenetic 
table of the Apidat, In which the honey-bees (Apine) and 
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the htingle^s bees (Melipumnjv) are regarded as forming 
diverging branches from the unceslral humble-bees 
(Hombmse) 

In response to a suggestion of Prof Uardeleben, to the 
effect that a fresh study of the anatomy of generalised types 
of the different groups of vertebrates covild scarcely fail to 
lead to good results, Dr H H Wilder undertook the de¬ 
tailed examination of the skeleton of the American spotted 
salamander (Neclurus maculatus). 'Ihe result of his work, 
with numerous illustrations, forms vol v , No q, of the 
Memoirs of the Boston Natural History Society 

In a note in vol xxvi of the Proceedings of the L S 
National Museum, Mr M W r Lyon records the interesting 
fai t that the females of the American bats formerly known 
as Atnlapha, but now generally termed Lasiurus, are 
furnished with two pairs of maminx, and generally produce 
from three to four young ones at a birth. A photograph 
of a female of the common North American L borealis, 
with four young, is reproduced Later on in the same 
volume Dr L Stejneger records Lhe rediscovery of the 
Sulamandrn quadrunaculata of Holbrook, which inhabits 
Georgia and the ( urohnas, and is entitled to rank a dis¬ 
tinct species of the genus Desmognathus 

I he Irish Naturalist for February records the breeding 
of that essentially Arctic bird, the red-necked phalarope, in 
the west of Ireland Fn a series of notes on the birds of 
the Outei Hebrides, published in lhe Inriu/j of Scottish 
Natural History for 1902 and January, 1903, Mr J. A 
1 Iarvie-Brown adds the same speurs, together with (he 
lesser tern, ihe pot hard and the scaup-duck to the list of 
birds breeding in those islands Mr Brown mentions that 
although about 25,000 sea-buds of various kinds are 
annually killed by the islanders for food, yet this slnughln 
has no perceptible effect on the numbers of the feathered 
inhabitants of the islands On the contrary, fulmar-petrel* 
are steadily on the increase, and annually extending their 
L11 eedmg range 

T in- Emu for January contains Ihe presidential address 
of t'olnnel Leggo read befoce tile congress of the Austral¬ 
asian Ornithologists* Union Referpnie is made to the 
good work done by the members of the Union, and especially 
to the success which has attended their official journal, 
the Emu It is hoped that before long means mav be 
found of illustrating that periodical, when necessaiy, with 
coloured plates. Cine of the most important papei s to which 
the president refi rred is Mr Le SoucFs note on the feathers 
of the emeu, in which it was pointed out rh.it although the 
barring c hararteristic of the nestling plumage usually 
vanishes in the first year, yet that it occasionally reappears 
RegreL whs expressed that the '1 asm.mull emeu, which proh- 
abfy belonged to a distinct race, was allowed to be extermin¬ 
ated before its characteristics were described An excellent 
plate of a little penguin, with young, on its nest forms a 
feature of the January number 

In a paper on the Coleoptera of Colorado, published in 
stdL. v , No, 3, of the Bulletin of the Iowa University, Mr 
H F Wickham makes the following general remarks — 
“The phenomena of distribution in Colorado are of much 
interest Within a radius of a few miles we may find assem¬ 
blages of species representing at least three distinct fauns. 
T^he first, that of the great plains surrounding the moun¬ 
tains, is marked by a great development of wingless or 
Imperfectly Winged forms, probably largely invaders from 
the so^th, where we may suppose that the arid deserts first 
made their appearance, and where this characteristic feature 
la more in |vidence among the beetles , , . Occasionally 
these forms Leave their natural haunts and extend tor long 
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distance! up the river valleys, . . . Ai we enter the timbered 
country on the higher foot-hills and lower mountain sides, 
we encounter a fauna which, while not unmixed with species 
that have come up from the plains, shows a strong affinity 
to the life about our Great Lakes. Higher still—from about 
6000 to 9000 feet—we meet with species of genera still more 
boreal in their habits. . . Above timber line the peaks 

sustain a few beetles which seem to be of Arctic origin, left 
probably by the retreating Ice-sheets of the Glacial period." 

In the January issue of the Journal of Anatomy and 
Ffcyjiofogy, Dr Tims discusses the evolution of the cheek¬ 
teeth of mammals. In the development of the premolar 
series it is considered that the increase or suppression of the 
cusps of the cingulum has played a part The molars appear 
to have attained complexity by the fusion of two or more 
simple teeth in the same line The molars of a rabbit re¬ 
present a simple type, in which two cones, with their cingu¬ 
lum, have been fused. In most rodents two cones seem 
to be Involved, although in the water-vole four may be 
united The two outer cusp* on the upper molar of a dog 
represent two elements united by fusion, and the evolution 
of the molars of ruminants is believed to run on parallel 
lines The author adopts the concrescence theory of dental 
evolution, so far as it relates to fusion in the molars of 
cones situated in the same line , but 15 unable to find evidence 
of fusion out of this line, and cannot accept the view that 
cones of two dentitions are represented in the molars 

The London Stereoscopic Company has sent us a list of 
cameras, lenses, optical lanterns and other apparatus con¬ 
nected with photography which are offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices in order to make room for new articles 1 
Opportunity is thus afforded for obtaining or supplementing 
a photographic outfit at much less than the usual cost 
The February number of the Parents 1 Review, the monthly 
organ of the Parents' National Educational Union, contains 
two articles treating of two distinct branches of nature- 
study. The first, on "The Boughs of the Branstoek,” by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, deals with the pictorial representa¬ 
tion of trees in an artistic manner, the second, "A Plain 
Account of a Kerry Potato-patch," by Miss E. A Magill, 
describes certain experiments designed to test what could be 
done by one individual with the least possible capital in the 
cultivation of a kitchen garden 
In pursuing his researches on the emanations from radio¬ 
active bodies, M. Henri Becquerel has recognised that the 
rays given off by polonium are identical with the Kanal- 
strahlen of Goldstein. In the current number of the Comptes 
rendus , M. Becquerel classifies the various rays as follows — 
Uranium emits only one kind of radiation, charged with 
negative electricity and possessing high penetrating power 
The emanation from polonium is charged with positive 
electricity, and Is very easily absorbed, whilst the emanation 
from thorium and radium contains both kinds of rays. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include an Agile Wallaby (Macroput agilu), 
a Brush Turkey (Talegalla lathamt ), a Frilled Lizard 
(Chlamydosaurus kmgi) from Australia, presented by Mr., 
H. W. Fawdon; a Tiro-spotted Paradoxure (Nandinia blue- 1 
tata) from West Arrica, presented by Mr. C. W, Wilson,; 
two Red-sided Tits (Peru* varius), European, presented by! 
Mr. Howard Wllfiaigs; a Chimpanzee (Anthropopithecus 
troglodyfes) from West Africa, three CoquereTs Mouse 
Lemurs ( ChirogaUus coquereli) from Madagascar, three 
Bearded Lizards (Amphibolurus barbatuj), a Blue-tongued 
Llsard {Tillqua scincoides) from Australia, two Black-headed 
Buntings (Ember ita melanoctphala), European, deposited. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Photographs of the North Polar Region. —In the 
February number of the Bulletin de la Soattt astronomique dt 
Trance, M. Flamraarion gives an interesting description, em¬ 
bodying a catalogue of positions and several charts, of a series 
of photographs oi the region surrounding the North Celestial 
Pole, The article desermes the obtaining of the photographs 
and also shows how they indicate very clearly the movement of 
the pole among the surrounding stars during short intervals of 
time. In the catalogue, 356 stars, all within 2° of the dole, 
are arranged in the order of their North Polar distances on 
September 3, 1902, and their magnitudes, coordinates and 
numbers in the Kedhill (Carrington’s 1857) catalogue of cir¬ 
cumpolar stars are al^o given. Tne charts show the movement 
of tne pole among these stars during the period 1600 to 2200 
a.d., and that Polaris, which is at present No. 129 in the 
catalogue, will attain its minimum N P D. in the year 2104, 

A Device for Odtainino Good Seeing —In a paper com¬ 
municated to the American Journal of Science for February, 
Prof. S. P. Langley describes a novel device which he has 
found efficient In producing steady images of the sun and 
stars when observed with the reflector of the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, and ho believes that it will have 
the same effect when used with refractors 

Generally the point aimed at in previous attempts to 
obtain " good seeing ” has been to abolish all air currents 
in and about the telescope tube, but Piof Langley has found 
by experiment that the definition is very little improved when 
this course is followed After various experiments at 
different altitudes he arrived at the conclusion that it is the 
air within a few hundred yards, or even feet, of the tele¬ 
scope that has the greatest disturbing effect, and he en¬ 
deavoured to find some method of tranqudlismg this The 
reflector he was using was fed by a coelostat, and he caused 
the reflected beam to pass through a long three-walled tube 
1 which was covered by a canvas tent, so that the contained 
air was thoroughly well insulated from the variations of 
temperature and the draughts in the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere. Very little relief was found as a result of this 
arrangement, so Prof Langley tried an experiment of a 
somewhat paradoxical character, which he found to answer 
very well. He drew a strong current of air through the 
Inner tube and introduced cross currents by several inlets at 
various points in the length, thereby thoroughly agitating 
and mixing the enclosed air. Taking some artificial double 
stars for his objects, he found that doubles which were 
blurred and inseparable under the former condition were 
plainly visible and sharply separated when the air was thus 
agitated. When the sun was observed under the new con¬ 
ditions it was found that the " boiling " on the limb, which 
19 normally so annoying to the observer, was very nearly 
abolished. No quantitative results are yet ready for publica¬ 
tion, but Prof. Langley has no doubts a$ to the general 
advantages to be obtained from the application of his 
method 

Proper Motion of the Sun Compared with Stellar 
Velocities. —In a paper communicated to Section A of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Profs. 
Frost and Adams, of Yerkes Observatory, give the results 
they have obtained, using the Bruce spectroscope, of the 
radial velocities of twenty stars having spectra of the Orion 
type. The table of radial velocities included in the paper 
shows that of all the stars considered, those between 3 hours 
and 7 hours R A. have a positive motion, i.e. they are re¬ 
ceding, whilst those in the opposite region of the heavens, 

16 hours to 20 hours R.A , have a negative motion, i.e they 
are approaching This difference is chiefly due to the 
velocity of the proper motion of the sun, and if the amount 
of this motion be subtracted from the values obtained, the 
remaining proper motions of the Stars are very small, 
scarcely any of them having Such great velocities as that of 
the sun. 

Discovery op Ancient Astronomical Records.— During 
Prof. Hllprecht'i excavations at Nippur, a library, which it 
rs estimated contains 150,000 tablets, has been discovered. 

I"® tablets refer to ancient astronomical records, 
and It Is expected Qiat when these are finally translated, some 
remarkable facts ttncernlng the state of astronomical know¬ 
ledge during the period about 2300 B.c. will be disclosed. 
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ANIMAL THERMOSTAT, 1 

A THERMOSTAT is an apparatus, or instrument, for auto- 
madcally maintaining a constant temperature in a space, 
or a piece of solid or fluid matter with varying temperatures in 
the surrounding matter, 

Where and of what character is the thermostat by which the 
temperature of the human body Is kept at about 98° 4 Fahrenheit ? 
It has long been known that the source of heat drawn upon by 
this thermostat is the combination of food with oxygen, when 
the surrounding temperature is below that of the body. The 
discovery worked out by Lavoisier, Laplace and Magnus still 
holds good, that the place of Lhe combination is chiefly in tissues 
surrounding minute tubes through which blood circulates 
through all parts of the body, and not mainly in the place 
where the furnace is stoked by the introduction of food, in the 
shape of chyle, into the circulation, nor in the lungs' where 
oxygen is absorbed into the blood. It is possible, however, 
that the controlling mechanism by which the temperature is 
kept to 98°-4 may be in the central pans, about, or in, the 
pumping station (the heart) , but it may seem more probable 
that it is directly effective in Lhe tissues or small blood-vessels in 
which the combination of oxygen with food takes place 

But how does the thermostat act when the surrounding tem¬ 
perature is anything above 98“ 4 and Lhe atmosphere saturated 
with moisture so that perspiration could not evaporate from the 
surface ? If the breath goes out at the temperature of the body 
and contains carbonic acid, what becomes of the heat of com¬ 
bustion of the carbon thus taken from Lhe focal ? It seems as if 
a large surplus of heat must somehow be carried out by the 
breath because heat is being conducted in from without across 
the skin all over the body . and the food and drink we may 
suppose to be at the surrounding lempcraiure when taken into 
the body. 

Much is wanted in the way of experiment and observation to 
lest the average temperature of healthy persons living in a 
thoroughly moM atmosphere at temperatures considerably above 
98" 4, and 10 find how much, if at all, it is above 98° 4. 
Experiments might also, safely, I believe, be tried on healthy 
persons by keeping them for considerable times in haths 
at ro6° Fahr with surrounding atmosphere at the same tem¬ 
perature and thoroughly saturated with vapour of water. The 
temperature of the mouth (as ordinarily taken in medical 
practice) should be tested every two minutes or so The tem¬ 
perature and quantity and moisture and carbonic acid of the 
breath should also be measured as accurately as possible. 

P S , December 5, 1902 —Since lhe communication of this 
note, my attention has been called to a most interesting paper by 
Dr. Adair Crawford in the Philosophical Transactions for 1871 
(“Hutton’s Abridgments," vol xv p 147), "Experiments on 
the Power that Animals, when placed in certain circumstances, 
posaeu of producing Cold ” Dr Crawford's title expresses 
perfectly the question to which I desired to call the attention of 
the British Association , and, as contributions towards answer¬ 
ing it, he desenbes some very important discoveries by experi¬ 
ment in the following passage, which I quote from his paper — 

“The following experiments were made with a view to deter¬ 
mine with greater certainty the causes of the refrigeration in the 
above instances. To discover whether the cold produced by a 
living animal placed in air hotter than us body be not greater 
than what would be produced by an equal mass of inanimate 
matter, Dr Crawford took a living and a dead frog, equally 
moist, and of nearly the same bulk, the former of which was at 
67°, the latlcr at 68°, and laid them on flannel in air which had 
been raised to iq6 b In the course of twenty-five minutes, Lhe 
order of heating was as annexed a 


Min. 

Air 

Dead Frog 

Living Frog 

In 1 

0 

70* 

674 

a 

102 

. 7a 

68 

p> 3 • 

IOO 

7*1 , • 

694 

pi 4 - ■ 

100 

... 73 

70 

,.35 . - 

95 ~ 

81* 

78* 


1 By Lord Kelvin. Read before Section A of lhe Brlijah AuocUtioo, 
BaMui, 190a. 

* Observation! by Governor Elite In 1798 ; leaching! of Dr. Cullen prior 
to 176s; very daring and important experiments by Dr Fordycc on 
himself in healed rooms, communicated to lhe Royal SoeJejy of London In 

^ in the two following experiments, the thermometers were placed hi 
contact with the skin of the animals under the axIUc.—Onto. 
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11 The thermometer being introduced into the stomach, the 
internal heat of the animals was found to be the same with that 
at the surface Hence it appears that the living frog acquired 
heat more slowly than Lhe dead one Its vital powers must 
therefore have been active in the generation of cold 

"To determine whether the cold produced m this instance 
depended solely on the evaporation from the surface, increased 
by the energy of the vital principle, a living and dead frog were 
taken at 75’ and were immersed in water at 98“, the living frog 
being placed in such a situation as not to interrupt respiration 1 


Min. 

Dead Frog 

Living Frog 

In 1 

85 

8 °I 

2 

884 

85 

pi 3 

904 

8 ? 

5 

9*4 

89 

„ 6 

914 

89 

,1 8 

914 

89 


"These experiments prove that living frogs have the faculty 
of resisting heat, or producing cold, when immersed in warm 
water ; and the experiments of Dr. Fordyce prove that the human 
body has the same power in a moist as well as m a dry air , it 
is therefore highly probable that this power does not depend 
solely on evaporation 

"It may not be improper here to observe that healthy frogs 
in an atmosphere above 70" keep themselves at a lower tem¬ 
perature than the external air, but are warmer internally than at 
the surface of iheir bodies ; for when the air was 77’, a frog uas 
found to be 68°, the thermometer being placed in contact with 
the skin , but when the thermometer was introduced into the 
sLomach, it rose to 70!“ It may also be proper to mention that 
an animal of the same species placed in water at 6l D was found 
to be nearly 61 at the surface, and internally it was 66V’. 
These observations are meant to extend only to frogs living in 
air or water at the common temperature of the atmosphere in 
summer They do not hold with respect to those animals when 
plunged suddenly into a warm medium, as in the preceding 
experiments 

" To determine whether animals also have the power of 
producing cold when surrounded with water above the standard 
of their natural heat, a dog at ioz a was immersed in water at 
114°, the thermometer being closely applied to the skin under 
the axilla, and so much of his head being uncovered as to allow 


him a free respiration. 

In 5 minutes the dog 

was lo8, 

water 112 

11 ^ 11 ii 

109, 

108, 

112 

1 1 LI ,, ,, 

,, 112, the respiration having 

i» 13 » p» 

108, 

become very rapid 
,, 112, the respiration being 

11 3 ® i» »* 

109, 

still mure rapid 
,, 11 2, the amtnal then in a 



very languid state. 


"Small quantities of blood being drawn from the femoral 
artery, and from a contiguous vein, the temperature did not 
seem to be much increased above Lhe naLural standard, and the 
sensible heat of the former appeared to be nearly the same with 
that of the latter 

"In this experiment a remarkable change was produced in 
the appearance of the venous blood , for it is well known that 
in the natural state the colour of the venous blood is a dark red, 
that of the arterial being light and florid , but after the animal, 
in the experiment in question, had been immersed in warm 
water for half an hour, lhe venous blood assumed very nearly 
Lhe hue of the arterial, and resembled it so much in appearance 
that it was difficult to distinguish between them It is proper 
to ohserve that the animal winch was the subject of this experi¬ 
ment had been previously weakened by losing a considerable 
quantity of blood a few days before When the experiment was 
repeated with dogs which had not suffered a similar evacuation, 
the change in the colour of the venous blood was more gradual; 
but ia every instance in which the trial was made, and it was 
repeated six limes, the alteration was so remarkable that the 
blood which was taken in the warm bath could readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from that which had been taken from the same vein 

1 In the above experiment, the water, by the cold frogs and by lhe 
agitation which it suffered during iheh immersion, wu reduced nearly to 
9*4’i—O aio* 
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be foie l mm cm on by those who were unacquainted with the 
motives or circumstance* of the expenmen t 

“ To diseover whether a similar change would be produced 
in the colour of the venous blood in hot air, a dog at ioa° was 
placed id air at 134°. In ten minutes the temperature of the 
dog waa 104 J°, that of the air being 130° In fifteen minutes 
the dog was vo6°j the air 130° A small quantity of blood was 
then taken from the jugular vein, the colour of which waa 
sensibly altered, being much lighter than in the natural state 
The effect produced by external heat on the colour of the venous 
blood seems to confirm the following opinion, which was first 
suggested by my worthy and Ingenious friend, Mr Wilson, of 
Glasgow Admitting that the sensible heat of animals depends 
on Lhe separation of absolute heat from the blood by means of its 
union with the phlogistic principle in the minute vessels may 
there not be a certain temperature at which that fluid is no 
longer capable of combining with phlogiston, and at which it 
must of course cease to give off heat ? It was partly with a 
view to investigate the truth of this opinion that Dr Crawford 
was led to make the experiments recited above ' 
tfhese views of Dr Crawford and “ his worthy and ingenious 
friend, Mr Wilson, 1 of Glasgow,” express, about as well as it 
was possible to express before the chemical discoveries of car 
borne acid and oxygen, the now well known truth that oxygen 
carried along with, but not chemically combined with, food in the 
arteries, combines with the carried food in the capillaries or 
surrounding tissues in Lhe outlying regions and yields carbonic 
add to the returning venous blood, this carbonic acid giving the 
venous blood its darker colour, and being ultimately rejected 
from the blood and from the body through lhe lungs, and 
carried away in the breath Crawford’s very important die 
covery that the venous blood of a dog which had been kept for 
some time in a hot water hath at 112° Fahr was almost undis 
tmguiahable from its arterial blood proves that it contained 
much less than the normal amount of carbonic acid, and thaL it 
may even have contained no carbonic acid at all Chemical 
analysis of the breath in Lhe circumstances would be most 
interesting, and it is to be hoped that this chemical experiment 
will be tried, not only on dogs, but on men It seems, indeed, 
with our present want of experimental knowledge of animal 
thermod) namics, and with such knowledge as we have of 
physical thermodynamics, that lhe breath of an animal kept for 
a considerable time in a hot water bath above the natural 
temperature of us body may be found to contain no carbonic 
acid at all BuL even this would not explain lhe generation of 
told which Dr Crawford so clearly and pertinaciously pointed 
out Very careful experimenting ought to be pcrlormed to 
ascertain whether or not there is a surplus of oxygen in the 
breath , more oxygen breathed out than taken in If this is 
found lo be the case, the animal cold would he explained by 
deoxidation (unburning) of matter within the hody If (his 
matter is wholly or partly water, free hydrogen m/ght be found 
in the breath , or the hydrogen of water left by oxygen might 
be disposed of in the body, in less highly oxygenated compounds 
than those existing when animal heat is wanted for keeping up 
the temperature of the body, or when the body is djnamically 
doing work 


BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF CRUDE 
SEIVAUE 


THt fourth report on the experimental treatment of crude 
sewage in settling tanks and coke beds has just been made 
public by the London County Council 9 The work under notice 
was commenced in April, 1898, at the Barking and Crossness 
outfall works, where the sewage of the County of London and 
of certain neighbouring districts is discharged into Lhe lower 
Thames 

The plan of experiment was suggested by the chemiedi 
adviser to the Council, and has been carried out under his direc 
lion and supervision, with the cooperation of Lhe chemirtsabd 
superintendents at the outfalls A very small fraction of the 
sewage only has been thus treated, but in quality it has fairly 


1 Who, no doukr, waa Dr Aka Wilson, Aril profemir of astronomy 1 
Lha University of Glasgow (1760-1764) , best known now for hii Ingtnfoi 
vicwa regarding lun-ipois. 

TreSimeni of Sewage. Fourth Rapart by Df Clown 
iPubHuMd for the County Connell by F S King and Sam, a. Great Smn 
Stmt, WsunJiuier ) 
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represented the immense volume which arrives continuously from 
the sewer system of the metropolitan area The results which 
are summarised in the report may therefore be looked 
upon as representative, and the conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions which have been founded upon them may be considered 
to be reasonably applicable to the entire metropolitan aewage 
discharge The report gives a general rltieml of the four 
years' experimental work, which has now led to results of so 
satisfactory a nature that Lhe tentative treatment has been dis 
continued with the view of making a Commencement of work 
on the large scale 

The early experiments were carried out with crude sewage, 
which had only been screened from its grosser suspended 
matters This was allowed to flow into tanka filled with frag¬ 
ments of hard coke of uniform size As soon as this bed was filled 
to the surface of lhe coke, Lhe sewage was allowed to remain at 
rest for two or three hours and was then drained off from 
below After the coke had remained for about five hours with 
air in the interstices, a second quantity of sewage was allowed to 
flow in as before This cycle of processes was repeated for 
many months, and in some later experiments for more than a 
year 

The sewage was clarified by Lhis treatment, but no purification 
from dissolved organic mailer occurred m the early stages with 
a new bed After the bed had been at work for about a week, 
however, it gradually began lo effect a marked purification 
of the sewage from us dissolved pulresctble maLter After 
two or three weeks, the contact of the sewage with the coke 
effected a removal of from 50 to 60 per cent of the dissolved 
putrescible matter This degree of purification was steadily 
maintained when the bed had been once "matured ’ and the 
effluent sewage was found to be non putrescible even when it was 
maintained at summer heat (80“ F ) in an incubator Hence 
the oxidisable organic matter which remained in the tffluenl 
was not such as would lead to offence when the effluent was 
discharged into an ordinary watercourse 

The treatment of the crude sewage, as judged by 
chemical criLerm, was therefore successful Dr Hou^ion, 
however, stated that, bactenologically considered, this 
effluent was not appreciably better than the clear untreated 
sewage But this he considered to be unimportant ip ihe 
case of an effluent which was discharged into Lhe muddy and 
brackish lower river, the water from which could never be 
UBed fur drinking purposes 

A more serious difficulty, however, was soon encountered 
It became necessary to ascertain what was the working sewage 
capacity of the coke bed in order to be able to state what area 
of land would be required to be laid down in coke beds for the 
treatment of the whole of the I ondon sewage On gauging at 
frequent intervals the sewage capacity of a bed, it was found 
that the capacity decreased at a uniform and rapid rate, and 
Lhat after use for about two years the bed would become 
practically choked and unable lo receive its supply of sewage 

An examination of the coke surfaces showed that a gelatinous 
growth had formed upon them this proved to be bacienal in 
nature, and necessary for producing the purifying effect It 
waB found, however, that this growth was impregnated with a 
certain amount of grit, evidently rood detritus, and that woody 
fibre from Lhe wood pavements and chaff and straw fragments 
from Lhe horse droppings in ihe streets were also present 10 some 
quantity It appeared lhat the gelatinous bacterial growth was 
a normal and necessary result and was definite in amount, but 
Lhat the other mailers derived from the street traffic accumulated 
on the coke and reduced the sewage capacity of the bed at an 
almost uniform rate 

Experiments on the preliminary sedimentation of the sewage 
were made by allowing it to flow through troughs and tanks on 
its way to the bed, and they proved that the gritty and cellulose 
matters could be almost completely separated from Lhe sewage 
before it reached the coke-bed, and that this could be effected 
without allowing the comminuted /eecal matter to settle in any 
large degree The matter thus separated by subsidence could 
be dried and in large part consumed In a destructor, the mineral 
portion being left u a useful clinker The sedimented sewage 
was found to undergo satisfactory purification in the coke bed 
without diminishing its Bewage capacity 

It was evident that coke beds must not be allowed to receive 
mineral detritus from the wear and tear of the troads, and that the 
cellulose matters derived from the roads were equally objectionable 
rince they were not removed by bacterial action in the coke-bed aa 
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rapidly u (hey were introduced bv Ihe sewage. But both the grit 
and the cellulose nutters could be separated by sedimentation; 
and the cellulose matters might, according lo modem research, 
be slowlv resolved by the action of suitable bacteria, if such could 
be established. Accordingly, it was arranged that the crude 
sewage should undergo a preliminary settlement in a deep 
tank, where the sediment should remain undisturbed in the 
hope that bacterial resolution of the organic matters in the 
deposit might occur. 

This settling or so-called " septic ” tank was found after a 
time to effect the resolution of the cellulose matters moat satis¬ 
factorily, the necessary bacteria being evidently contained in 
the sewage. The amount of sediment which should have been 
found at the bottom of the tank was estimated by carefully 
gauging the volume of sewage which passed through the tank in 
the course of six months and determining the amount of suspended 
matter which the sewage contained. When the actual amount 
of sediment present in the tank at the end of this period was 
measured, it was found to correspond to about 50 per cent of 
(he total quantity introduced, and the sediment which remained 
consisted largely of Lhe grit which had not been previously 
separated It was therefore possible to dispose of the trouble¬ 
some cellulose matter by long-maintained bacterial action in 
the settling tank, and to prevent it from clogging Lhe coke beds 

The final experimental stage consisted in passing the screened 
crude sewage through a settling tank, which was of such 
capacity that the sewage required five hours to pass through it 
and was so arranged that the sediment was undisturbed by the 
flow The effluent from this tank was received successively in a 
series of coke bed®, in which it was treated in the way already 
described After two hours’ contact with the coke, it issued as 
an inoffensive and non putrescible effluent which readily main 
lamed the life of fish. The sediment in the nettling tank was 
left entirely undisturbed. As soon as it had become permeated 
With its suitable bacteria, more than 50 per cent of it was re¬ 
solved into gaseous and soluble substances, and it was certain 
that a preliminary sedimentation of the grit must have further 
increased this percentage 

The sewage capacity of the coke-bed, on the other hand, was 
carefully gauged at intervals It was found that the capacity 
diminished during the formation of the bacterial growth upon 
the coke surfaces, and that when this was complete the capacity 
of the bed was about 30 per cent of the whole space which had 
heen filled with coke and with sewage. No permanent alteration 
in capacity occurred during many months, although the capacity 
temporarily rose or fell by a few units per cent, from the 
average 

It appeared, therefore, that the above method of treatment 
W0h applicable Lo London sewage and that it might now be 
applied on the large scale The experimental work was ac¬ 
cordingly suspended, and the conclusions arrived at were stated 
and recommendations were framed in the following words — 

"Conclusions arrived at by the Experimental Treatment 

11 (1) That by suitable continuous undisturbed sedimentation 
the raw sewage is deprived of matter which would choke the 
coke-beds, and the sludge which settles ou is reduced m 
amount by bacterial action to a very considerable extent This 
reduction might undoubtedly be increased by the preliminary 
removal of road detritus. 

“fa) That the coke-beds, after they have developed their full 
-purifying power by use, have an average sewage capacity of 
about 30 per cent, of the whole apace which has been filled with 
coke. 

11 (3) That the sewage capacity of the coke-bed, when the bed 
is fed with settled sewage, fluctuates slightly, but undergoes 
no permanent reduction. The bed does not choke, and its 
purifying power undergoes steady improvement for some time. 

11 (4) That coke or suitable quality does not disintegrate 
■during use. 

" (5) That the 1 bacterial effluent 1 of settled sewage from the 
coke-beds does not undergo offensive putrefaction at all even in 
summer heat, and can never become offensive. That this 
effluent satisfactorily supports the respiration of fish. 

(< (6) Thai the use of chemicals isquhe unnecessary under any 
circumstances when the above meLhod of treatment ib adopted. 

11 Recommsfidtxtions founded on the above Conclusions, 

11 It would appear desirable, therefore, without defcy, to com* 
mence the “treatment of the London sewage by the above 
bacterial method, The construction of the necessary works will 
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take time and will involve expenditure, but unless it Is taken 
id hand, all considerations Lend to show that omng to the 
increased abstraction of water by (he water companies, both at 
their existing Intakes and at the newly constructed reservoirs 
for storm water at Staines, a large portion of the lower river 
will continuously deteriorate. This deterioration would anre 
from the increase in the amount of the discharge of sewage 
effluent and the decrease in the upper river flush. Possible 
trouble arising from ihese causes will be absolutely prevented 
by adopting, under proper conditions and on n large scale, the 
treatment which has been strikingly successful on the experi¬ 
mental scale It must be remembered that the condition of the 
river cannot be improved by any suddenly adopted action 

“ If the treatment is introduced without delay and m gradually 
extended it may reasonably be expected that the increasing de¬ 
terioration in lhe lower river water will first be checked and 
will ultimately be prevented , while the gradual development of 
the treatment will cause the expenditure to he spread over a 
period of years, and will prevent it from being unduly burden¬ 
some. 

“ It must be remembered that the present settling channels 
would serve, as at present, for settling purposes, but by the 
altered method of working them they would also act as kludge 
destroyers They should, however, undoubtedly be preceded by 
grit chambers 

“ It must be further borne in mind that the expense 
involved in the purchase and application of chemicals would 
be dispensed with ’’ 

Other conclusion®, which were incidentally arrived at during 
the above experimental work, may be mentioned The material 
used for filling the hactena bed bcems to exert no considerable 
influence on the purification obtained ; coke proved to be the 
most efficient, ragstone containing calcium carbonate was less 
efficient, but the difference in efficiency was not of serious 
amount 

The depth of the coke bed did not materially affect its 
efficiency between the limns tried, which ranged from four feet 
to twelve feet In the interspaces of the coke, even in the 
deepest bed, a satisfactory proportion of oxygen was present in 
the air, the bed was able to aerate itself without mechanical 
aid 

The amount of sewage dealt with satisfactorily by the system 
of intermittent filling of the coke-bed described above was greater 
lhan thai which could be similarly purified hy a continuous 
supply furnished by sprinkling or by other methods of dis¬ 
tribution. 

The report concludes with detailed information concerning 
the bacterial treatment of their sewage by the authorities in 
forty-eight of the principal centres of population in this country 
This information has been supplied by the responsible officers 
from the centres concerned and has been brought up to dale of 
April 30,1902. 

A consideration of this information in conjunction with that 
supplied concerning the London experimental work will probably 
be lelt to justify the opinion " mat the process (of bactenal 
treatment of sewage) has been uniformly successful when the 
construction and use of the necessary plant has been reasonably 
and properly carried out/’ and that the metropolis may now 
safely adopt this “natural” method of sewage disposal 

Fk ynk Cl owtt.s 


SILICA GLASS, 

FEW weeks ago we described somo of the excellent 
results obtained by Messrs Heraous, of Hanau, in 
their attempts to produce apparatus of "silica glass," and 
Trof Dnwar has added point to our remarks by exhibit¬ 
ing at the Royal Institution a " liquid air holder ” made 
of silica, which had been made to order and sent by return 
;qf post, almost, from Hunau to London a few d^ys before 
[jsjmilar apparatus could have beep made in England, it is 
true, but It could not have been produced by any means so 
quickly as at Hanau. Now we receive from America an 
account of an animated discussion on the subject of 11 silica 
glass ” which lately took place at a meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Electrochemical Society at Niagara Falls on the 
-Occasion of the reading of a paper, by Mr. R. 5 . Hutton, 
of Manrhes^r, on his method of casting silica tubes in the 
electric furnace, which shows that our American cousins 
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are as fully aware of the importance of this subject as our 
German competitors. 

Truly, as Prof. Dewar said the other evening, thpre will 
soon be another “ lost Industry " if our practical men do not 
wake'up. Silica glass making as an industry no doubt is 
still in earliest infancy, but though so young, it already 
shows signs of growth. But, alas I whilst two years ago 
England was first in this matter and the rest of the world, 
almost, nowhere, already England is only second, and is 
standing still, whilst Germany is first, and is going forward. 

Everyone who has worked with silica, and knows its 
properties and how comparatively easy it is to work with, 
foresees that soon silica glass will replace ordinary glass 
in many of Us most important applications, and yet though 
the foundations of the coming new industry were laid in 
this country, none of our manufacturers has been willing 
to take the small risks and trouble involved In an attempt 
to carry out in the workshop, and with electric furnaces, 
the new processes, or modifications of them, which have 
been worked out in the laboratories and placed at their dis¬ 
posal by the experimenters It is true that owing to the 
initiative of one firm—Messrs Baird and Tatlock—silica 
glass made by Mr. 5henstone's oxyhydrogen flame—or 
laboratory—process has for some time been available in this 
country But ran it be supposed that this essentially labor¬ 
atory process is the last word of science, or of workshop 
piactice, on this subject, or is likely to hold the field per¬ 
manently, except for work on the small scale 

It is still fresh in our memories how the makers of optical 
glass waited until German manufacturers, aided by German 
men of science, had revolutionised and captured their in¬ 
dustry. Unless something is done at once by the combined 
action of our men of science and manufacturers, history 
will repeat itself in the case of this new material 


SIR WILLIAM HOOKER'S SCIENTIFIC WORK . 
CIK JOSEPH HOOKER contributes to the January 
^ number of the Annals of Botany a sketch of the life and 
labours of his father, Sir William Jackson Hooker, accom¬ 
panied by a portrait. Sir William Hooker was born at Nor¬ 
wich on July b, 1785, and in due course attended the Norwich 
Grammar School, but little is known of the progress he made 
there, though his son tells us that at home he devoted him¬ 
self to entomology, drawing, and reading books of travel 
and natural history Early in life he became interested in 
ornithology That his entomological pursuits were, when 
still in his teens*, appreciated by the veteran Kirby is 
evidenced by the latter having, in 1805, dedicated to him 
and his brother a species of Apion. The first evidence of his 
having taken up botany is the fact that he was the dis¬ 
coverer in Britain, in 1805, of Buxbauntta aphylla. His 
first published paper, entitled " Musci Nepalenses, M was read 
before the Linnean Society in June, 1807. In 1809, following 
the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, Hooker visited Iceland, 
and in 1813 his 11 Journal of a Tour in Ireland 11 was pub¬ 
lished, though it had been privately circulated in 1811 In 
1816 he produced the first part of a work entitled " Plants 
Cryptogamicae, quae in plaga orbis novl Aequinoctialis 
colhgerunt Alex r von Humboldt et Aimat Bonpland,” 
The first volume of “ Musci Exotici ” appeared in 1818 
and the second in 1820. Hooker was in 1820 appointed pro¬ 
fessor of botany at Glasgow University, and remained there 
until 1841, when he was appointed director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. At Glasgow he met with the greatest 
success, and his herbarium and library before he had been 
there ten years were reckoned as amongst the richest private 
ones in Europe, and botanists of every nationality repeatedly 
visited them^ The scientific works published during the 
Glasgow period were very numerous, and Sir J. D. Hooker 
gives a list of them In an appendix. The directorship at 
Kew Gardens wa9 ‘held by Sir William for twenty-four 
years, until his death on August 12, 1865. From 1855 he 
was assisted by his sort. Sir Joseph Hooker, who was In that 
year a pointed assistant director. Such are a few of the 
many indents In all exceedingly busy life. Sir Joseph 
Hooker conferred a favour upon men of science by 
bringing together, in convenient compass, the leading facts 
of an Illustrious career. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge —Dr. E. J, Routh, F.R.S., has been appointed 
a governor of Dulwich College, and Dr. E. W. Hobson, 
F.R S., a governor of Derby School. 

The special board for moral science propose that, in view 
of the progress of the department of experimental psycho¬ 
logy under Dr Rivers, an annual grant of 50/. shall be 
made towards the expenses of the department, and a special 
grant of 50!. for apparatus 

Mr W. L Mollison, Clare, has been appointed an elector 
to the Plunuan professorship of astronomy; Dr. J. Larmor, 
F R S., has been appointed an elector to the same professor¬ 
ship, and to the Isaac Newton studentship; Prof H B 
Dixon, F R S , of Manchester, an elector to the Jacksonian 
professorship of natural philosophy, Prof. H A. Miers, 
F.R S,, of Oxford, an elector to the chair of mineralogy; 
and Dr. R T Glazebrook, F.R.S , an elector to the Caven¬ 
dish professorship of experimental physics 

It is announced in the Globe of February 21 that a com¬ 
mission has been appointed in Pretoria to inquire what steps 
can be taken for the creation of an institution to form part 
of a teaching university to provide the highest training in 
the arts and sciences connected with mining and other in¬ 
dustries 

Two Pfeiffer scholarships in science, each of the annual 
value of 48 1 , and tenable for three years at Bedford College 
for Women, will be offered for competition in June, 1903 
Two Deccan scholarships, offered by Mrs Thomson, of 
Poona, Bombay, of the value of 50/ each per annum for 
three years, will also be awarded 

The principal of the Northampton Institute, London, Dr 
R Mullineux Walmsley, is being sent on a three months' 
tour to the United States and Canada for the purpose of 
investigating the present position of technical education in 
those countries and its bearings upon industrial production 
in the subjects covered by the technological work of the Insti¬ 
tute, but more especially in the engineering industries 

A statute enacting that persons who have passed the 
Abiturienten examination at a gymnasium in Germany, 
Austro-Hungary or Switzerland shall be exempt from Re¬ 
sponsions and from the examination in an additional subject 
at Responsions at the University of Oxford was presented 
to a congregation of the University on February 17 The 
preamble of the statute was approved by congregation on 
February 3, and as no amendment had been proposed, the 
statute was submitted and approved 

Sir William Abney, K C.B , F R.S , has accepted the 
post of adviser to the Board of Education in matters con¬ 
nected with science, upon his retirement from the post of 
principal assistant secretary to the South Kensington 
branch of the Board on April 1 next It has been decided 
from that date to organise a division of the staff of the Board 
for matters connected with technology and higher education 
in science and art The President has appointed Mr Grant 
Ogilvie (at present the director of the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art under the Scottish Education Depart¬ 
ment) to be a principal assistant secretary of the Board in 
charge of this division as from April 1 next The Hon 
W N Bruce, assistant secretary of the Board, is to be pro¬ 
moted on that date to be principal assistant secretary in 
charge of another division of the Board, which will be 
organised to deal with secondary schools. 

The council of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
after consultation with the London Members of Parliament, 
has adopted resolutions urging that if is of importance that 
an Education Bill for London should be passed into law 
during the present session ; that there should be but one 
education authority for London for all grades of education, 
and such authority should be the London County Council, 
acting through an education committee constituted by 
statute; that a majority of this committee should be 
appointed by and out of the Council, and be so chosen that 
there shall be at least one County Council member from the 
City of London and from each metropolitan borough; and 
the committee should also include one person nominated by 
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the City Corporation, parsons having experience in educa¬ 
tion and knowledge of local educational requirements, and 
persons to be appointed by the County Council on the nomin¬ 
ation of certain suggested educational bodies to be specified 
In the BUI, among which are the University of London; 
the City and Guilds of London Institute; the trustees of the 
City Parochial Foundation , the Association of Technical In¬ 
stitutions ; the Society of Arts; the London Chamber of 
Commerce; and five educational associations, that it is 
undesirable that there should be any delegation by the 
authority to such borough committees of powers with regard 
to education other than elementary 

At the third yearly meeting of the Court of Governors oF 
the University of Birmingham, held on February iB, the 
principal, Sir Oliver Lodge, referring to the work of the 
past session, said the University was now recognised by the 
Board of Education as an inspecting agency for secondary 
schools in the midland district, and they wanted to in¬ 
augurate a new system of examination and inspection, as 
thereby they could do much good and could help the new 
education authority not only in the city, but in the neigh¬ 
bouring counties. No doubt some of those present were, or 
would be, connected with the education authorities in the 
surrounding districts, and he would say to them, “ do not 
start new training colleges of your own detached from places 
of learning " At conferences which he had attended at 
Cambridge and Oxford, at which headmasters and educa¬ 
tional workers from all parts of England were present, the 
opinion was unanimously expressed that teachers should be 
trained along with men preparing for other professions, 
that they should rub shoulders with professors and teachers 
not only in their own subjects, but in all subjects He 
should like all teachers to train themselves to some extent 
both in science and in art At the British Association, 
which would meet in September in Lancashire, Sir Norman 
Lockyer intended to devote a great part of his address to 
the duty of the State, and of England generally, in under¬ 
taking on a totally new and enlarged scale this vital subject 
to the future of this country. The University ought to take 
its share in the reorganisation of secondary education Some 
secondary authorities were jealous of having university re¬ 
presentatives upon them, but they did not want to be there 
to look after the interests of the university which they re¬ 
presented, but to act as experts, as advisers, not as con¬ 
trollers. If only they could get as professor of education 
a man of the right type, they might hope to train teachers 
and influence the youth of England by their means—to train 
them, he hoped, not in arts alone, nor in science alone, but 
in originality of thought and fertility of ideas generally 

The trustees of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland met on Monday to receive the annual report and the 
scheme of endowment of post-graduate study and research 
drawn up by the executive committee The Times summary 
of the report is here abridged. The report stated that there 
was a natural desire on the part of the universities that 
under the head of teaching the committee should assign a 
portion of the annual grants to be used as income In certain 
cases of extreme urgency such grants had been given, but 
they had been limited, both in regard to amount and to the 
time for which they were payable. It was considered in¬ 
advisable to commit the committee to permanent obligations 
in this direction. Further, the committee considered that 
in the long run its plan would prove the best for the univer¬ 
sities. The scheme adopted, besides making a contribution 
of ioo,oooJ. to the buildings and permanent equipment, and 
of 20,000!. to libraries, would at the close of the period of 
five years have increased the resources for teaching in the 
four universities by permanent endowments amounting to 
70,500!., while it would at the same time have made during 
those five years an addition of 1900! a year to the'ihcome 
of two of them. With regard to the endowment of post¬ 
graduate study and research, the committee decided that 
scholarships, fellowships, and grants might with advantage 
be instituted, but that for many reasons it was not desirable 
to allot definite sums, or offer separate endowments, to in¬ 
dividual universities and Institutions, A common schema 
had, therefore, been established, the administration of which 
would be retained In the committee's own hands. It was 
held that in no other Way could the full advantage of this 
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most important branch of the work of the Trust be 
adequately secured; and the committee regarded it as 
essential that chose who were to profit by the opportunities 
offered for higher study and research should be the best the 
universities of Scotland could produce, and their work of 
the high character which alone was consistent with the 
intention of the founder. The nominations and applications 
under this scheme would be referred to an advisory board, 
consisting of the chairman, the four representatives of the 
universities and three other members of the Trust. There 
had been paid by the Trust for the summer session, 1902, the 
sum of 11,976! 13s. on behalf of 1595 students, representing 
the fees of 4522 classes , and for the winter session, 1902-3, 
the sum of 28,275! 5*. on behalf of 2B67 students, represent¬ 
ing the fees of 8806 classes—in all, for the year to December 
31, 1902, 40,251! 18s 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL 

Journal of Botany, February —A third contribution of 
occasional notes on freshwater alga:, which begins in ibis 
month's number, is presented by Mr W, West and Mr G S 
West. It represents mainly new British forms which have 
come under observation during the past two years Several 
Chantransia and Lemanea forms, originally described by 
the late Prof. Sirodot, have been obtained in rapid streams 
m Yorkshire, Cornwall and Westmorland. To the Pho;o- 
phycex are added Phaeococcus paludosus, and a new mono- 
typic genus Phieosphaira The more important additions 
to the Chlorophyceie are Uronema conferuicolum. Pseudo- 
chaete gracilts (a new genus), Koya cambnca and Debarya 
desmidioides The last-mentioned is regarded by the authors 
as constituting a connecting link between the Desmidiacesc 
and the Zygnemaceae, since the filaments break up into in¬ 
dividual cells, and conjugation occurs only between a pair 
of such isolated cells —Continuing his remarks on Calypto - 
Pogon mnioides. Mr E S Salmon separates this plant from 
Streptopogon on account of the papillose areolanon and the 
form of the penchiEtial leaves, and from Barbula on account 
of the mitriform calyptra. A complete diagnosis, wilh an 
illustrative plate, is appended —Two short lists of local 
plants are furnished, one referring to the Bournemouth dis¬ 
trict, by Mr. E. F. Linton, and the other giving new Bristol 
records, by Mr. J. W. White, in conjunction with Mr. C 
Bucknall and Mr. D Fry.—A series of u Wayfaring Notes 
from the Transvaal 11 is instituted by Dr R F Rand, the 
first of which discusses botanical features to be observed 
in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg.—Mr Garry con¬ 
tinues his notes on the drawings for “ English Botany 11 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London. 

Royal Society, February 12 —“ On the Negative Variation 
in the Nerves of Warm-blooded Animals ” By Dr N. H 
Alooek. Communicated by Dr A D. Waller, F R S. 

The conclusions arrived at are — 

(1) It is possible to examine isolated mammalian and 
avian nerves under the same conditions as Frog’s nerves, 

(2) There is no essential difference between the nerves of 
frogs, mammals and birds as regards their negative vari¬ 
ation, excitability and reaction to anesthetics 

(3) There is a marked difference In the extinction point 
for heat The negative variation in frog’s nerve is 
abolished at 40°-42®C , in rabbit's nerve at 48 0 —49°, in 
pigeon’s nerve at 53° 

(4) This extinction point corresponds closely with the first 
coagulation point of the body proteins, where these are 
known, and thus coagulation is probably the cause of the 
permanent loss of irritability of the nerve. 

(5) The point at which the nerves are paralysed by cold 
Is — 3°*5 in the frog, — i°’4 in the hedgehog, 4- 3 0 8 in 
the rabbit and + 6° 9 in the pigeon 

11 Studies in the Morphology of Spore-producing Members, 
No. V. General Comparison and Conclusion.” By Prof. 
F O. ftswer p F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the 
Uniyersity^jof Glasgoy/, * \ 

l 
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Geolo|leal Society, February 4.— Prof. Chail-s Lap^ 
worth, P R.S., president, In the chair—The gramte and 
greisen ol Cligga Head (West Cornwall), by Mr. ] B 
lerlvenor. The small granite-mass between St Agnes 
and Perranporth Is a remnant of a larger mass which 
has been partly denuded and partly hidden by a fault; 
11 bedding ” is well developed The granite bordering the 
bedding-planes has been altered into greisen. Each greisen- 
band contains a quartz-vein, marking the original fissure 
along which metasomatism took place, the veins contain 
tourmaline, caesitente, wolfram, mispickel and chalco- 
pyrite Two main reactions appear to have taken place in 
the formation of the greisen the felspars affording topaz, 
muscovite and secondary quartz; the biotite brown tourma¬ 
line, magnetite and secondary quartz The greisen is an 
example of Prof. Vogt's “ pneumatolytic ” action in 
thoroughly and rocks —Notes on the geology of Fatagoma, 
by Mr J 13 . Scrlvenor. The sedimentary strata consist of 
Tertiary, Cretaceous and Jurassic formations, which, with the 
exception of the Jurassic, yield varied faunas, both vertebrate 
and invertebrate Except in the north, where intrusions of 
an acid type have disturbed the sediments, the southerly dip 
is so gen lie as only to be appreciable where sections tan be 
followed for some distance Mr. Hatcher considers that 
an unconformity separates the Magellaninn and Guaramtic 
Series, also the Cretaceous and Jurassic Very little is. 
known of the igneous rocks Apart from those of the 
Cordillera, there are vast plateaux of basalt and intrusions 
of quartz-porphyry. The specimens of igneuub rocks col¬ 
lected from the moraines of the Cordillera comprise biotilc- 
granite, hornblende-granite, quartz-mica-dionte, gabbro, 
hornblende-picrtle, quartz-porphyry, rhyolite, obsidian, ophi- 
tic olivine-dolerites, olivine-basalts and acid tuffs. The basalt- 
flows cover an enormous area They slope gently towards 
the Atlanta, and are tut off from the Cordillera by a longi¬ 
tudinal depression All that can be said of their age is that 
they are older than the transverse depressions of the Cor¬ 
dillera, and older than the glaciation of the eastern slopes 
of that chain. lhe Tdhuelche Pebble-Bed, which covers 
nearly the whole of Patagonia, has been ascribed to marine 
action by some authors, by others to glacial action A 
third suggestion is the agemy of big rivers The drainage- 
system inrludes several eastward-flowing rivers and 
numerous lakes, some of which occupy transverse valleys 
cutting through the Cordillera —On a fossihferous band at 
the top of the Lower Greensand, near Leighton Buzzard 
(Bedfordshire), by Mr G W Lamplufh and Mr J F 
W»lliar. This paper describes a newly-discovered fossil- 
lferous band at the top of the Lower Greensand, overlain 
by the Gault, in the sand-pits at Shenley Hill, near Leighton 
Buzzard, in Bedfordshire. “"I he fossils of this band present 
a different facies from that of any other previously-known 
fosslliferous horizon of the Lower Greensand, and show 
closer affinities with the fauna of the Upper Greensand than 
have hitherto been recognised in any deposit below the 
Gault I he fossiliferous bed is marked off from the under¬ 
lying unfossiliferous "silver-sands," but more from the 
overlying Gault Straligraphirally it forms part of the 
Lower Greensand, and cannot be considered to belong to 
the Gault, The fossils constitute the newest Lower Cre¬ 
taceous fauna as yet recognised in England 
Royal Meteorological Society, Februaiy 18 — Captain D. 
Wilson-Barker, president, in the chair —Mr E Mawley 
presented his report on the phenological observations for 
190J. In all parts oT the British Isles, the phenological 
year ending November 30, 1902, was for the most part cold 
and sunless Rain fell at unusually frequent intervals, so 
that, although the total quantity proved deficient, there at 
no time occurred any period of drought Wild plants were 
everywhere behind their mean dates in coming into flower, 
but the departures from the average were, as a rule, slight! 
until about the middle of May. After that time, until the 
end of the lowering season, the dates of blossoming werK 
later than in any other year since the present series of re¬ 
cords was instituted in 1891 The swallow, cuckoo and 
nightingale were a few days earlier than usual In making 
their appearance The most remarkable feature as regards 
tlv weather and Its effect on vegetation was the way in 
which it favoured the growth 0/ all the farm crops, except 
potatoes and hops. For if is seldom in the same year that 
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the yields of wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, turnips, man¬ 
golds and grass are alike abundant, even In a single dis¬ 
trict, much less In all parts of the kingdom, as was the case 
in 190a On the other hand all the fruit crop* were more or 
less deficient, with the exception of strawberries, Which 
yielded well, but were like most other fruits, lacking In 
flavour. 

Cambridge. 

Philosophical Society, January 19,—Mr. Seward, vice- 
president, in the chair,—On the invariant factors of a deter¬ 
minant, by the president (Dr. Baker). —On the variation 
with wave-length of the double refraction in strained glass 
(second paper), by Mr L N. G Pllon. —On the alimentary 
canal of the mosquito, by Mr A E Shipley. The paper dealt 
with the alimentary canal of Anophela macuhpennts, Meig , 
special attention being paid to the mechanism by which 
“ biting 11 is effected and by which the food is pumped up 
into the pharynx. Three food reservoirs were described. 
The alimentary canal, the salivary glands and the Mal¬ 
pighian lubules were described in detail —A second memoir 
on integral functions, by Mr, E W Barnes. In this 
paper the author continues certain researches on the asym¬ 
ptotic expansions of integral functions which were published 
111 the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soucty, 
Series A, vol exeix pp 411—500 (1902) Asymptotic ex¬ 
pansions are obtained for the standard functions of double 
sequence, and an attempt is made to classify Taylor’s series 
by means of Lhe asymptotic expansion of the inverse of the 
with root of the tnth coefficient.—On the theory of shadows, 
by Mr. H M Macdonald. 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, January 20 —Prof W F Barrett, 
I' R S., in the vhair—Prof J, Joly, F.R.b , gave n further 
account of his preliminary experiments on lhe conservation 
of mass which he had presented at the meeting of December 
16, 1902 — A paper was read by Dr. VV E Adaney on the 
ultra-violet spark spettrum of ruthenium The first in¬ 
stalment of wave-length determinations 111 spark spectra 
from the large Rowland sprt troineler in (he Royal Uni¬ 
versity, Dublin, is given in this cummunualien, repro- 
duitiuns of photographs from whuh have already been 
published in the Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin 
Society, vol v 11 , 1901 14b! lines have been measured 

between the two extreme limits of wave-lengths 2263 and 
45(10. Ivayser has given ibij lines as occurring in the arc 
spectrum between the same limits of wave-length About 
Son lines are common to both forms of the spectrum Very 
few in either list are due to impurities Lxner and 
llaschek have measured 2259 l‘ nes between the same limits 
of wave-length, some 1330'of ihese octur in the author’s- 
photographs 

Manliiestfh 

Literary and Philosophical Society, January 20—Mr 
Charles Bailey, president, in the Uiair—Mr Thomas 
Thorp gave an account of some researches he had made on 
the production of meLallic surfaces having the properties of 
Japanese “ magic ” mirrors. A passage was read from 
“ Light, Visible and Invisible,” by Prof. Silvunus 'lhomp- 
son, pp 5 I__ 5 a » relative to the manufacture of these mirrors- 
in Japan, from which it appears that scraping is resorted to 
previous to polishing, great pressure being used These re¬ 
searches were undertaken by Mr Thorp with a view to 
determine whether the same " magic ” effect can be pro¬ 
duced by the ordinary methods of grinding and polishing. 
Replicas of a Japanese mirror capable of showing the* 
“ magic ” effect in a very slight degree were made in hard 
bronze (bell metal) One of these was ground and 
polished by the method used for glass, &c , considerable 
pressure being used in the polishing The result was a 
decided improvement on the original. The second replica 
was now ground and polished in a similar manner, but 
under conditions which prevented ffexure during the pro- 
ceises The result was a plane mirror, without the 
“magic” properties As straining the first mirror had 
been noticed to give enhanced effects, the plane mirror was 
now subjected to uniform pressure from the back, when the 
design was seen to start out in a very decided manner, being 
much brighter than the rest of the surface. On the mirror 
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being subjected to a partial vacuum, again from the back, 
portions of the design were seen to be darker than the 
surrounding surface, but bordered with a light fringe. It 
appears now to be thoroughly established that the cause 
df the “ magic ” effect in Japanese mirrors is due to the 
unequal resistance to flexure during the polishing process 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, February 16—M AU»crt Cauchy 
in the chair—The Protldant announced to the Aiademy 
the death of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, foreign assonute — 
A law relating to the electromotive fanes of batteries based 
on the reciprocal action of saline solutions and soluble electro¬ 
lytes, by M Berttielot.— A direct and simple calculation of 
the velocity of propagation of a wave Ironl in a medium 
having corn pli rated equations of motion, by M J 
Bouiilnosq,— On the radiation of polonium and radium, 
by M Henri Beequarel. In a previous paper the author 
has shown that the o-rayx of Rutherford, which Lire probably 
identical with the Kanalsirahlcn of (luldslmn, are capable 
of a slight deviation in a strong magnetic field lhe present 
paper is devoted to a proof of (he existence of a coi respond- 
mg property in the radiation from polonium Owing to 
the \ ery slight pholugraplm action of the specimen of 
polonium under examination, the action had to lie prolonged 
for twenty hours lhe same appaialus was used for com¬ 
parative expeiiments with radium lhe two photographic 
proofs, (he one with radium and the other with polonium, 
appeared to be superpnsable, thus proving the absolute 
identity under the innditions of the experiment of the 
a-radium rays and the polonium ra\s In neither case was 
there any Irate of dispersion analogous Ui that ohservtd with 
the kulhodi rajs —On some iuw syntheses effected by means 
of molecules containing the methylene group associated with 
one or two negative radicles The action of epichlorhydiin 
on the sodium derivatives of acrtorle-dic ni boxy lie esteis, b> 
MM A Hallor Lind l 1 March. lhe sodium derivative of 
acetone-dicarboxylic acid condenses readily with epichlor- 
hjdrin, giving a koto-lactone, the propel tics of winch, with 
thosp of its semu arb.i 70 iie, are de*a.i ibed — Appioxnnale 
algebraic expressions for tianscendental, logaiiLhmtc and 
exponential functions, by M J, A Normind. A senes of 
formul.e is developed permitting of the rapid calculation 
of the numerical value of logarithms Numerous c xamples 
showing the degree of approximation are appended —Re¬ 
marks by M Conaldftro cm a memoir on the resistance 
of armed mortars — M Rend Hrnoit wjs elected .1 com- 
spondant in the section of physics in succession lo the late 
Prof Rowland The eruplJcm of Mont Felde in January, 
njoj, by M A LacrofH. Pei turbations independent of the 
el centric ily, by M Jean Maacart. — Researches on electio- 
ly tic valvps, by M Albert Nodon. 'I"he lerm pleclrtdj tic 
valve is applied lo an electrolytic cell for the conversion of 
an alternating current into a unidirectional current Metals 
having a low atomic weight, such as magnesium 01 
aluminium, are the best for this purpose, and a soluLiun of 
ammonium phosphate forms the best eloitiolyle 'lhe 
electrostatic capacity of these cells is considerable, about 1 
farad per square centimetre of surface of aluminium, the 
thickness of the dielectric which forms the condenser being 
of the order lo^*, or of molecular order Such a (til may 
be successfully applied to lhe rectification of telephone 
currents, nnd can be used for tlietr measurement —On the 
induced radio-acl'miy produced by salts of actinium, by 
M. A Otblorne. It is known that the compounds of radium 
possess the property of rendering bodies placed in their 
vicinity t'erriporanly radio-active. Actinium salts possess 
the same property, the effects produced presenting the same 
general characters as with radium Ihere are, however, 
differences distinguishing the action of the two elements -— 
The conditions of estimation of manganese in acid solution 
by persulphatea, by M. H Baublgny. A series of determin¬ 
ations is given, showing the effect of the nature 0/ the acid, 
its quantity and the amount of persulphate used.—The heats 
of formation of some sulphur and nitrogen compounds, by 
M. Marcel DoiB0lna»—The action of hydrogen upon silver 
sulphide in the presence of the sulphides of antimony and 
arsenic, by M H. BBtBBon.—-The action of phospnonc acid 
upon erythritol, by M. P. OarrB. Phosphoric acid gets 
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upon en thritol hrstlj as a dch\dialing agent, and then 
forms a mono-ester of erylhrane A portion of the latter is 
converted into a di-ester - 1'he preparation of some com¬ 
binations of a-rnelhyl-a-isopropyl-adipir aud, by M C. 
Mm rtf no.— On the temperature of calefaction, and on its use 
in alcohol determinations, by M Bordlar. 'lhe term point 
of calefru (ion is applied to the temperature nl which tonUit 
ensues between a hot plate and a drop of liquid in the 
spheroidal stale In the rase of mixtuies of alcohol and 
walei this temperature is a function of the composition, and 
the use of this method is suggested as a means of dr tenmn- 
rng the amount of alcohol in solution It has the advantage 
of requiring only a verv small quantity of liquid —On lhe 
pathogenic action of tile rays emitted by radium on diffeient 
tissues and organisms, by M J Danyas. The action is 
most intense on the skin, the action being lelalively slight 
upon the underlying tissue and attached musile 1 he 
nervous system is especially sensitive to the action of the 
rays T lie lnr\a? of insects exposed to the rn\s were para- 
lvsed 111 t\venl>-four hours and died two days later —lhe 
mechanism of the action of secretin on the pancreatic seire¬ 
turn, by M C Fleiff. the experiments given tend to show 
IIkiI senetin arts directly upon the pancreas, other acting 
direclh upon the panel eatic cell or on the r\c i to-sc ere lory 
elements Secretin, (onliary lo the views of PopirKki, 
nffeis a good exam pk of special chemical substances which, 
In Ihen diffusion in the blood current, eslablish relations 
between certain determined organs—The art ion of the 
fundnnienl il \ dilations of the vowels on Llie ear in a putho- 
logu nl st Up, by M Marago.— On the implantation of dead 
heme in contact with living bone, bv MM V Cornll and F 
Coudray Dead bone remains very nearly in the 1 ondition 
m which it was implanted, embedded in a fibrous capsule. 
ll lehavis almost like .1 fori ign body, its resorption, even 
at the end of six months, being insignificant—On ChrUaig- 
nier’s disease, caused by Myn'tofifiuCastaneae, by M L 
Manfin.- A new genus of Chj tiidiac e.r, by M. P A 
Danfeard.— Phenomena of transportation in the eastern 
Mi diteirane.in, bv M L Cayeus.— l'hc absorption of 

ammonia bv sea-water, by M J Thoulot. 

Nlw Sum 11 Waits 

Royal Society, Decembci 2, 1902 —Prof Warren, presi¬ 
dent, 111 lhe chair —On the occurrence of an important 
geological fault at Kurrnjong Heights, Blue Mountains, 
by Pi of f \V Ldguworth David, K R S. I raced 
in a southerly direction uinss the Grose Valiev 10 
Glenbrnok Railway Station, lhe fault dies out, pass¬ 
ing into a genile westerly fold, which dues not 
appear lo have been accompann d by shearing To the 
east is tin- well-known steep easterly monocline i rated 
northerly, tin monocline ciosies Grose Valley and forms 
the eastern slope of Kui rnjong Heights The monocline at 
the Kurrnjong is hounded wt slwnrds by an abrupt fault, 
wheieas at Glenhrouk the line of disturbance lakes the 
form of a gentle fold fating the west 'lhe fault plant 1 , 
though xemu wlinL eroded, still forms a steep and verv con¬ 
spicuous cstuipmcnt 'lhe effect of this faejt in displacing 
the Coal-measures on either side of it will obvious!) rlann 
the serious attention of those who, in lhe future, have 
chai ge ol coal mules in that pornon of our coalfields — 
Investigations in regard to the comparative strength and 
elasticity of Portland cement, mortar and concrete, when 
reinforced with steel rods and when not reinforced, by Prof 
W, H Wtrran. The paper describes experiments on 
various mortars and concrete in tension and compression, 
also when subjected to bending stresses The extensions of 
thp specimens subjected to direct tension when reinforced 
with steel rods were considerably leas than occurred in 
similar specimens not reinforced , the stress-strain diagrams 
plotted from the observations taken were all convex lo the 
stress hi is, but the curve was much flatter for the rein¬ 
forced specimens The transverse tests consisted of experi¬ 
ments with beams reinforced on the tension side with steel 
rods, compared with similar beams not reinforced In a) 1 
cases the reinforred beams were from 5} to 10 times stronger 
than the plain beam, and the deflections of the beams before 
fracture were enormously greater in the reinforced beams 
—The fallacy of assuming that a mt year In England wiit 
be followed by a wet year in Australia, by H. C- Russstl, 
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F.R.S. It II a widespread idea that If abundant rain falls 
In England there will be an abundant rainfall In Australia 
In the following year. By means of a diagram showing 
the rainfall in England and in Sydney for a number of 
years In succession, it is shown that, as a matter of fact, 
this seldom occurs.—On the presence of platinum and 
iridium metals in meteorites, by Prof. Uversldge, F.R.S. 
The author described the occurrence of gold in meteorites, 
in certain cases, the gold is accompanied by one or more of 
the platinum and iridium metals. The Boogaldi meteorite 
•contains both gold and one or more of the platinum metals, 
these metals do not appear to be uniformly diffused through 
the meteorite, for some parts apparently contain a much 
larger proportion than others Tne amount of the platinum 
metals in the Boogaldi meteorite is comparatively large, 
being at the rate of several ounces per ton.—Is Eucalyptus 
variable? by Mr J. H Malden. The author takes the 
following characters seriatim, and shows that they all 
vary —Habit, bark, timber, exudations, petiole, leaf— 
(a) suckers, (6) cotyledon leaves, (c) venation, (d) young 
stems, (0) essentia] oil, (f) stomata—gaJIs, inflorescence, 
anthers, pollen-grains, calyx, fruit. 
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ELECTRICAL STIMULUS AND RESPONSE. 
Response in the Living and Non-Living By Jagadis 
Chunder Dose, M A. (Cantab), D.Sc. (Lond ). Pp 
xix + 199 ; with illustrations (London Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1902 ) Price rox. 6 d 

HE apparent aim of this book is to show that 
“living response 111 all its diverse manifestations 
is found to be only a repetition of responses seen in the 
inorganic" (p 189) It is difficult to treat this conclu¬ 
sion seriously, and the difficulty is sensibly increased by 
the mental bewilderment which is experienced on reading 
such statements as the following — 

"From a confusion of ‘dead’ things with inanimate 
matter it has been tacitly assumed that inoiganic sub¬ 
stances, like dead animal tissues, must necessanly be 
irresponsive, or incapable of being excited by stimulus— 
an assumption which has been shown to be gratuitous " 
(p 18 r) 

The conclusion which we are compelled to draw from 
this quotation is that Prof.Pose does not regard dead things 
as inanimate matter, and if this be the case, it may seem 
superfluous to offer any extended criticism of tho^e por¬ 
tions of the book which set forth the experimental 
grounds for such beliefs. It is, however, very desirable 
ihat discredit should not be thrown upon the use of 
fruitful methods of investigation well known to physio¬ 
logists in consequence of the fallacious character of the 
author's conclusions , moreover, the experiments upon 
which he rests his case are set forth in a somewhat con¬ 
vincing manner, and the book may with the aid of 
copious illustrations achieve some popularity 

The experimental farts brought forward comprise, fi) 
*>ome limited aspects of the changes occurring in 
muscles, nerves and plants when subjected to particular 
modes of stimulation, and (2) some electrolytic effects 
occurring when moist conductors are brought into con¬ 
tact with metallic surfaces and the Jattei are caused to 
vibrate It is on the strength of a superficial resem¬ 
blance between the electromotive changes observed in 
these two groups that the author makes his astounding 
generalisations. The phenomena of muscle and nerve 
brought forward are taken from various physiological 
wo 1 ks, and the particular response selected is that of the 
familiar excitatory electromotive change ; it is, however, 
very inadequately treated, as no reference is made to the 
classical researches of Du Bois-Reymond, Hermann, 
Bernstein, Henng, Durdon Sanderson and others. 

In consequence of the author’s limited survey of the 
subject, he has fallen into an error of quite an elementary 
nature in his description pf the muscular response He 
appears to think that the superficial resemblance between 
the change of form which muscle undergoes in contraction 
and the swing of a galvanometer needle when de¬ 
flected by the sum of the electrical currents present in 
Lrtamsed muscle affords sufficient ground for the state¬ 
ment that M it is found that the electrical and mechanical 
records are practically identical ” (p. 12). This idqptity can 
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only refer to the time relations of the two classes of events, 
and it has been known for half a century that the elec¬ 
trical and mechanical responses do not run the same 
course. The results obtained by the physiological 
rheoscope, the repeating rheotome, the telephone and 
the capillary electrometer (all disregarded by the author) 
afford convincing proof that whereas the change of form 
during so-called tetanus is sustained by the fusion of the 
successive mechanical responses, the electrical disturb¬ 
ances are not so fused, but constitute a rhythmical senes 
of distinct states. The lime relations of the musculai 
twitch evoked by a single stimulus reveal the reason for 
this want of parallelism, since the electrical response has 
both culminated and subsided before the mechanical one 
has been completed The author having thus disregarded 
the most fundamental characters of muscular and 
nervous responses, 1 e. their tune relations, it is clear that 
no sweeping generalisations involving these responses 
are justifiable 

In treating the vegetable tissues, the aulhoi has 
selerled as a typical response an elecLncal change 
which occuis in portions of plants which have been 
subjected to sudden mechanical strain (loision, &c ) 
The displacement caused by the sLrain is associated 
with a difference of electrical potential in the part pi 1 - 
manly affected as compared with other parts situated 
in more remote, and Lhus less disturbed, regions 
These electrical alteiations are of considerable interest, 
and attention has been drawn lo their existence by 
Waller, who has pointed out their local character. The 
local character of the electromotive effect has Us rounler- 
pait in animal tissues, but it is not characteristic of those 
particular animal responses which are selected by the 
author for the purpose of comparison, since these are 
propagated from the seat of stimulation along the proto¬ 
plasmic continuum of the muscle or the nerve fibres 
Piopagated effects of this type can be found in certain 
plant tissues—for instance, Dionora— but the plant re¬ 
sponses described by Prof Hose do not include these 
It follows, therefore, that such comparisons as the author 
is to make do not warrant the sweeping statement 

that 

“a complete parallelism may be held to have been 
established between plant response on the one hand 
and that of animal tissue on the other ” (P 80) 

borne curious chapters in the book deal wilh a novel 
“response in metals " This was generally obtained by 
connecting a strip of metal (tin, platinum, &<_) with 
moist conductors, which in their turn were connected 
with a galvanometer through non-polansable junctions . 
the sudden jar of a blow was the so-called stimulus, and 
the alterations caused bv the shatter in the polarisation 
interfaces appear to constitute the so called electrical 
response The observations are brought forward by 
Prof. Dose, not so much for any intrinsic physical interest 
they may possess, as for the purpose of showing how far 
they are susceptible of modification under conditions 
which, in his opinion, also modify the electromotive 
phenomena of living tissues and thus of serving as a 
support for his speculations. The language employed in 
their description 19 often of a singular character; thus 

T 
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we are told that “tin is practically indefatigable'' (p. n8), 
that 

‘ we may thus, by reducing or abolishing the excitability 
of one end by means of suitable chemical reagents (so- 
called method of injury) obtain response in metals 11 
(P 87 ). 

and many other phrases borrowed from physiologists 
occur plentifully in the text The use of such terminology 
appears in itself to indicate the unconscious bias of the 
author towards the conclusion he has in view 

In later chapters of the work, a senes of apparent 
resemblances between the retinal currents described by 
physiologists and photoelectrolytic changes in sensitised 
metal plates leads the author to the amazing assertion 
that 

li there is not a single phenomenon in the responses, 
normal and abnormal, of the retina which has not its 
counterpart in the sensitive cell constructed of inorganic 
material" (p 169) 

After this, we are incapable of being further surprised, 
even by the confident prediction that 

“ the parallelism will thus be found complete in every 
detail between the phenomena of response in the organic 
and inorganic 11 (p 147) 

We are all aware that living processes, apart from the 
evidence of our own consciousness, can only reveal 
themselves as physical and chemical changes , among 
these are the electromotive effects in living tissues which 
afford one aspect of those subtle and complex physico¬ 
chemical relationships comprised under the term 
metabolism. The play and nature of this metabolism 
constitute for most of us the fundamental mystery of 
life ; but to Prof Bose the living response presents “no 
element of mystery(p. 189). Metabolism, with its 
phases of assimilation and dissimilatiih, has for him 
no significance, and he characterises all correlations of 
electromotive change with metabolic process as arbi¬ 
trary and unnecessary assumptions (p 126). Even the 
connection of fatigue in animal tissues with the dis¬ 
similation products of activity has, he says, long been 
seen to be an inadequate explanation. He admits that 
“the criterion by which vital response is differentiated 
is its abolition by the action of certain reagents “(p. 188), 
yet he declares that metals can be “transformed from a 
responsive to an irresponsive condition by the action of 
similar poisonous reagents ,J (p 188). We are bewildered 
by this apparent inconsistency, and are thankful to 
reflect upon such statements as he does not make 
Among these, the most consoling 19 that of the re-creation 
of a living tissue; it is clear that although the metallic 
combination may be turned backwards and forwards 
through responsive and irresponsive stages, there is no 
such retransformation of the living tissues when once 
these have become what Prof. Bose calls “dead things." 
This should give him pause in his prediction that the 
reader will find that parallelism complete in every detail 
which, upon the strength of specious and partial 
resemblances, he claims to have established between the 
behaviour of materials living and non-living. F. G. 
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THE LEAD ACCUMULATOR. 

Secondary Batteries: their Theory , Construction , and 

Use, By E. J. Wade. Pp. ix + 492, (London : The 

Electrician Printing and Publishing Co , Ltd.) Price 

10s. 6 d. net, 

R SWINBURNE in his presidential address to 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers remarked 
that it was wonderful that we had the lead cell at all, 
seeing that we owed it to a chance observation of 
Plantd On a perusal of Mr. Wade's book it seems 
even more remarkable that the 11 chance observation of 
Plants 11 has been developed into so indispensable an 
adj’unct of electrical engineering. It is usually the 
boast of the electrical engineer that his branch of 
engineering can lay claim to being an exact science in 
the truest sense He is able to base on a solid founda¬ 
tion of theory the design of a 4000 II P aUornator or 
a sensitive millivoltmctcr, and feel confident that the 
result will be what he requires Ho can work con¬ 
tentedly with these things, because he feels that he 
know s to what Lheir behaviour under different con¬ 
ditions is due But with the accumulator it is different 
Probably nine electrical engineers out of ten do not 
know what is the cause of the E M.F given by the 
combination lead / sulphuric acid / lead peroxide, but 
imagine that, like Topsy, “ it just growed " Still less 
would they be able to give any plausible explanation of 
Lhe frequently erratic behaviour of accumulators This 
is partly due to a narrow-minded contempt for 
chemistry, more or less inherent in the electrical en¬ 
gineer in his student days, and only regretted when the 
time for studying first principles is past. But the ignor¬ 
ance must be also partly ascribed to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the knowledge amongst experts in the 
subject. 

These circumstances make Mr. Wade's book all the 
more welcome The author has endeavoured to set 
forth all that is known concerning the storage battery, 
and great credit is due to him for the very thorough 
way in which he has carried out his task. After a brief 
introductory chapter, the author passes to the history of 
the lead cell, it is noteworthy that this chapter practic¬ 
ally resolves itself into a history of the development of 
the “ grid " or other support for the active material, 
so slight is the alteration that has been made from the 
chemical side since the time of Plants and Faure. The 
tenth and final chapter, in which are described all the 
leading makes of cells, whether of English, continental 
or American manufacture, is marked by the same 
characteristic 

The seventh, eighth and ninth chapters deal with 
the manufacture, testing and use of lead cells, and these 
will be found very instructive, especially by those in¬ 
terested in the commercial application of the storage 
battery. In the eighth chapter the author has attempted 
to define the lines on which lead cells should be de¬ 
signed; the result is not very satisfactory, but the 
fault does not lie with Mr. Wade. Until theory has 
shown the way, design must necessarily be carried Out 
on empirical lines, and reliance must be placed on in¬ 
tuitive perception of what is good and what bad. 
In chapter iii. Mr. Wade discusses storage cells 
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other than lead, and though the attempts to find iome 
satisfactory substitute for the lead cell have been many, 
the results have been in all cases disappointing; it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Edison's iron / nickel- 
oxide combination will prove any more practical than 
its forerunners As yet the trustworthy information con¬ 
cerning its behaviour and durability is too meagre for 
any prophecy as to its future to be made 

We have left the contents of chapters iv and v to 
the last, as these contain what to many will doubtless 
prove the most interesting pai t of the book In chapter 
iv , on the propei ties and behaviour of lead cells, the 
electrical phenomena which a lomplete theory of the 
chemical reactions must explain are described, and in 
chapter v the author deals with the theories w hie h have 
been advanced. The information as to the electrical 
behaviour is full and comprehensive, and typical curves 
of charge and discharge under various conditions are 
given These points have been very thoroughly sLudied 
both in commercial and in experimental cells, and it 
is perhaps surprising that their theorclical explanation 
has proved so dilTuult Mr Wade's views were ex¬ 
pressed in his paper read before the Institution of Elec¬ 
trical Enginceis three years ago, and they are hrie re¬ 
peated The cycle of changes talcing place on discharge, 
reversal and recharge is explained as being due to 
changes in a complex lead molecule on the one hand, 
and a similarly complex load-peroxide molecule on the 
other. Double sulphation results from the addition of 
(SOJ groups one by one (with corresponding removal 
of O a on the peroxide plate), but the process does not 
go on until the active ma Leri a I has the composition 
Pb l2 (SOJ J2 (on the assumption of initial composition 
Pb 12 and Pb^O^ respectively) on both plates When 
the active materials have the compositions Pb 12 (SOJ g 
and Pb 12 0 H (S 0 J, the plates are fully discharged. If 
the current be now kepL flowing in Lhe same direction 
reversal sets in wiLh addition of C 2 at the negative, 
and its removal at the positive, and this goes on until 
Pbi a 0 B (S 0 4 ) H and Pb 12 (SOJ a are formed, continuing 
the current still in the same direction O a is added and 
(SOJ removed at the (old) negative and (SOJ removed 
at the (old) positive, until finally PbjnO,,, and Pb ia are 
reformed, and the cell is fully charged, buL with the 
plates reversed 

This explanation, it is true, helps to explain some 
of the obscure points m the behaviour of lead and 
lead peroxide in the accumulator, but it is question¬ 
able whether the weight of evidence in its favour is 
sufficient to justify the assumptions necessary, even 
though these may be to some extent supported by 
collateral evidence of a purely chemical nature The 
truth of the matter seems to be that at present we can¬ 
not go much beyond the double sulphation theory 
originally put forward in these columns by Gladstone 
and Tribe. Progress is barred, not so much by want of 
study of the lead cell as by want of knowledge of the 
general behaviour of lead compounds during electro¬ 
lysis, and even by ignorance of the reactions occurring 
on the electrolysis of sulphuric acid. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, we can look for little help from the dis¬ 
sociation theory, nor has it, as Mr. Wade remarks, 
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thrown any light on the pioblcms presented, and 
thermochcmical calculations tannot be of great assist¬ 
ance either. 

We have dealt with Mr Wade’s book at some 
length, but not at a greater length than its merits 
deserve It only remains to Rive a word of praise to 
the illustrations, which, especially in the case of the 
pictures of different grids and supports, are very clearly 
executed, and considerably enhance the value of the 
book Maurice Soi omon 


BIOLOGY OF THE LAKE OF OENEVA 
Lc Li! man Monographie hmnologique. Tome LroisiCme, 
premiere livraison Par Prof F, A. Forel Pp 411 
(Lausanne F Rouge, 1902 ) 

N this, the first portion of the third volume of his 
interesting work, Prof Forel treats of Lhe biology of 
the Lake of Geneva, and describes with his cusLomary 
wealth of detail the various forms of life observed in and 
upon the waters of the lake From a biological point of 
view, Prof Forel divides the lake into three regions 
(n) littoral , extending from the shore line down to a 
depth of fifteen metres , (/;) abyssal ( profomie ), com¬ 
prising a layer of watei about two metres in depth 
extending from the littoral region all over the bottom of 
the lake , (<) pelagic , the great mass of water beyond the 
littoral region and above the abyssal region The fauna 
and flora are classified in accordance with these three 
regions, and as the animals and plants exist in intimate 
biological relation, they form what Prof Forel describes 
as “ socields,” so that there is a “societd" pertaining to 
each region Descriptions and illustrations are given of 
the methods and apparatus employed in collecting the 
organisms in the different regions, and in Lhe sorting out 
and separation of these organisms when obtained. 

The first half of the book is occupied chiefly with a 
full list of the organisms constituting the fauna and floia 
of the lake Prof Forel enumerates in all nearly one 
thousand species Many of these, however, such as the 
bats and some of the birds, have no claim to be con¬ 
sidered natives, but, like Homo sapiens, who heads the 
list, resort to Lhe lake in search of a living On the 
other hand, there are many species peculiar to the lake, 
among which the most interesting are those adapted to 
live at considerable depths The most remarkable of 
these abyssal forms are the blind Crustacea, Aset/us 
Foreli and NiphargUs Foreh , but most of the groups of 
animals occurring in the lake have representatives in the 
deep fauna Among plants, Lhe only peculiar abyssal 
form 15 a moss, Tha?nmum Lemam , found at a depth of 
nearly 200 feet, yet brilliantly green. 

In some groups, the lake is very rich in species, while 
in others it is surprisingly poor. This may be partly due 
to some groups having been more thoroughly studied 
than others 

Of the seven species of mammals noted, one, the 
beaver, is extinct, two, on Prof. Forel’s own showing, 
ha\e not yet been recorded with certainty, while three 
are classed as 11 erratic” or adventitious, leaving only the 
otter as a regular inhabitant. There is a long list of 
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birds, many of them mere visitors. Of the forty-two 
species of Eotomostraca, only 9 even are recorded as 
pelagic, but a large number occur in the deep region. 

Of the twenty-six Rotifers recorded, the majority, 
fifteen, are pelagic. It is probable that further work in 
the littoral region would considerably extend the list. 
Many species of Rhizopods extend into the abyssal 
region, and several are peculiar to it. Among the Alg<e, 
the Diatoms are very numerous, comprising a greater 
number of species than any other group of organisms, 
while, on the other hand, the paucity of Desmids is 
remarkable Only two species of Closterium represent 
the typical unicellular group , the only species cited as 
pelagic is a Hyalotheca, while Lhe genus Staurastrum, so 
generally present in the plankton of the lakes m this 
country, is not noted at all 

It 15 somewhat surprising to find only two Hepatics and 
three Mosses in Prof. Forel's lists and no Lichens what¬ 
ever In dealing with the Mosses, the professor seems to 
make it a rule only to admit species which are per¬ 
manently submerged, a rule which, applied all round, 
would greatly curtail his lists 

The second half of the book is devoted to the study in 
rletail of the plant and animal associations of the various 
regions and to the discussion of many interesting 
problems offered by the life of the lake Into most of 
these problems, concerning the origin of the various 
associations, the migrations of the plankton, &c, we 
cannot here enter, but several of the more interesting 
points may briefly be noticed 

Prof Forel insists on the recent origin of the flora and 
Tiuna of the lake, in common with those of all regions 
which have undergone a glacial epoch. He remarks on 
the cosmopolitan character of the pelagic population A 
remarkable fact is the occurrence of Chironomid larva; 
and air-breathing Molluscs at great depths Without 
any apparent modification of their structure, both these 
animals seem to be able to adapt themselves to the 
altered conditions found at the bottom in the deeper 
parts of the lake when casually transported thither 
When brought to the surface, the an-tubes and air-cavity 
are found to contain water After exposure for some 
time in shallow water, they resume the normal mode of 
breathing Prof. Forel further points out that those 
-Chironomid larvce which had become adapted to breathe 
water would thereby be prevented from rising to the 
surface to pass inLo the winged state. He asserts that as 
a matter of fact they never are observed to emerge 
from the water except in the littoral region, and dis¬ 
cusses the possibility of the insects breeding pedo- 
genetically, as is known to occur with some species, but 
(onsiders it more probable that they are all casually 
introduced 

Some notes are given of the occurrence of albino 
cygnets among the broods of swans on the lake. There 
is also a 3 reproduction of an interesting old plate, dated 
158r, from the Library of Geneva, giving sketches and 
notes of nineteen species of fishes frequenting the lake 
Mention is made of a fungoid disease, attributed to 
Saprolegnia ferax y which attacked the pike in the lake in 
the years 1886 and 1887, destroying large numbers of all 
sizes. The work is valuable as a comprehensive summary 
of the biology of a large lake, and will be of much 
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service to those who are making similar studies of other 
lakes. 

The second and concluding part of the third volume of 
Prof Forel's monograph on the Lake of Geneva will, it is 
understood, deal with the pile-dwellings, fisheries and 
other relations of man to the lake 


OUR BOOK SHELF , 

A Monograph of the Land and Freshwater Mollusca oj 
the Brttish Isles Vol 11 Part vm By J W Taylor, 
F L S Pp. 52 , 5 pis col, figs in text. (Leeds 
Taylor Brothers, 1902 ) 

With the present part, this work enters on its long- 
awaited second volume, containing the systematic 
portion. The first volume was devoted to a sort of 
general introduction to the study of the Mollusca, with 
special reference to British forms, and left much to be 
desired , but this second section should prove of great 
value, seeing that for many years past the authoi, ably 
seconded by Mr W D Roebuck, has been patiently 
amassing a large amount of very valuable infoimation 
concerning the distnbution and variation of the British 
non-manne Mollusca So extended, however, is the 
plan on which the work is projected that further co¬ 
operation is invited and will, we hope, be readily given 
As compared with other works of its kind, the present 
one is noteworthy for the gieater length at which the 
various details concerning each species are treated and 
for the introduction of new features of great impoitance 
Anatomy receives its proper share of attention ; but too 
much space is bestowed, and mostly wasted, on varia¬ 
tions that are quite unimportant scientifically In this 
section especially, more careful editing is required to 
remove the too obvious traces of meie compilation and 
to introduce a better sense of proportion between the 
different parts. 

The geographical distribution of the spec les is, how¬ 
ever, the strong feature of the work, and here an innova¬ 
tion of very great value is introduced, for, besides 
detailed records in the text, the range of each species in 
the British Isles is shown on a separate, coloured map, 
indicating (<*) districts from which the author has actually 
seen specimens, ( b ) areas for which the species has been 
recorded by other observers, and (c) regions in which it 
probably occurs. To these we hope the author will add 
indication (say by dots) of districts formerly occupied by 
a species {eg. Acanthinula lamellata) the range of which 
has become restricted in recent times Distribution over 
neighbouring areas of the continent is shown on maps 
in the text 

The inclusion of forms entirely fossil (eg Glandinu 
from the Eocene) is another, welcome, new departure, 
and here, as in the geological histones, we believe, 
although it is not so staled, Mr. R B. Newton rendered 
some assistance (cf fourn Conch , x. p 74) 

The illustrations in the text are mostly good, but here 
and there is one unworthy of the rest (e g No 52). 

Plate 1., with coloured figures df Testacella, is an ex¬ 
cellent example of tri-colour printing, but the artist must 
surely have had wooden models to draw from 

One would have expected to have found a more modern 
classification adopted than that set forth on the opening 
page, but what was selected should have been correctly 
followed. The branch Euthyneura, which was established 
by Spengler, and not by Lankester as stated, is not syno¬ 
nymous with the order Pulmonata, which is only one of 
its subdivisions. 

These and other minor blemishes, however, do not 
affect the value of the work in its entirety, and when 
completed the author will undoubtedly have made a 
most important contribution to the literature on the 
study of our British non-marine Mollusca. (BV) a , 
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Interest and Education The Doctnne of Interest and 
its Concrete Application. By Prof. C. DeGarmo. 
y? xii) +226 (New York* The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1902.) Price 4 s 6 d net, 

THE masters in English secondary schools have in the 
past been a little impatient of philosophical treatises 
dealing with the principles underlying educational prac¬ 
tice ; they have been apt to recognise education as an 
art, though unwilling to give attention to writers anxious 
to formulate a science of education While fond of in¬ 
sisting upon the value to the teacher of individuality 
and freedom of action, our schoolmasters have failed 
to understand that until they have discovered and 
can apply the principles of their art, they are mere 
empirics, each knowing only what he has learnt from 
peisonal experience The greater attention given in 
America and Germany to the training of teachers has 
incidentally resulted in the growth of a body of able 
men devoted to the study of educational science Prof 
DeGarmo, of Cornell University, is one of these students 
of pedagogic problems, and the book before us, with Us 
evidences of enthusiasm on every page, represents some 
of his recent work Taking Schurman's dictum as his 
text, that 11 interest is the greatest word in education/ 1 
he shows how interest arises among primitive men, what 
its object should be, how it can be made to assist in the 
delimitation of the curriculum, and what relation it has 
to methods of teaching Prof DeGarmo has no sym¬ 
pathy with those intellectual aristocrats who cherish 
archaic educational ideals and deny the badge of 
scholarship to all who do not accept their estimate of 
the value of Greek and Latin. He attaches as much 
importance to rational instruction in science as to the 
making of Latin verses— M the student in the scientific, 
the technological or the commercial course is not inferior 
to his brother in the arts course difference is not 
inferiority l} He quotes approvingly, too, Lord Kelvin, 
who has said, “ the higher education has two purposes — 
first, to enable the student to earn a livelihood, and 
second, to make life worth living,” and this book should 
greatly assist teachers so to educate their pupils as to 
make both these requirements possible of attainment 

ATS. 

7 he 77 ieory of Optics By Paul Orude Translated 
from the German by C R Mann and R- A 
Millikan Pp xxi + 54b (London Longmans 
and Co , 1902 ) Price 155 net. 

A very full account of the German edition of the above 
work appeared in these pages r.ilhei nion th.m two 
years ago (October 18, 1900), under the title “ A 
Modern Text-book of Optics 11 To what w.is then said 
little need be added Prof Michelson, in his profare 
to the translation, expresses the facts when he 
writes, " But no complete development of the electro¬ 
magnetic theory in all its bearings, and no t compre¬ 
hensive discussion of the relation between the laws 
of radiation and the principles of thermodynamics 
have yet been attempted in any general text in 
English 11 

Prof. Drude's book fills the gap, and we may well 
agree with Prof Michelson in his opinion that by 
making the book accessible to English-rcadmg 
students, the translators have done an important 
service. 

The translation has been well done; to the English 
reader the get-up of the book has an unfamiliar and 
not quite pleasing appearance, due to its American 
origin, and the illustrations of apparatus are not as 
good as we are accustomed to see in books of the 
class, but this does not really detract from the high 
merit of the work. 

An index, which was wanting jn the German 
edition, has been added, but the references^to original 
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papers, especially papers of historic interest, are sin- 
gul.irly incomplete The hook does not pretend to 
develop the subject from llu historic standpoint, it 
is true, hut still the omissions noted are very marked. 

In spiLe of these, the book is of very real value, and 
should be found on the shelves of every physical 
laboratory 

Lr Forze Idraultchc. By Ingcgnere Torquato 

Perdoni Pp 205, with four plates (Milan 

Ulrica Hoepli, 1902 ) 

In a country like Italy, where co.il has to be purchased 
from abroad, the utilisation of natural sources of 
available energy is an important problem In this 
volume Llie author gives m tabular form a list of the 
principal water courses o! the Italian mainland, ind 
estimates, so far as information will peimit, the 
amount of horse-power obtainable from these (u) 
under normal conditions (“ magra ordinaria ’*) and 
(b) during- the dry seasons of the year (“ minima 
magra exceptional droughts being excluded. Be¬ 
tween these two limits, there is 11 large amount of 
energy available during the greater part of the year, 
which might be utilised if piovision were made for 
supplying the deficiency during the dry months, and 
one method suggested is to apply this water power to 
electric traction on the railways, supplementing it jn 
the summer by the use cither of ordinary locomotives 
or steam engines at Lhe generating stations Of 
other sources of energy, the sea with its tides and 
waves is consideied, and even glaciers are men¬ 
tioned in connection wath the property that a cold 
body may act .is a store, if not of energy (as the 
author implies), at any raLr of availability . This 
distinction between energy and availability might 
with advantage he pointed out clrarly in the intro¬ 
duction, which deals with “the unity of concepts in 
modern physics,’' but m which the part devoted to 
matters thermodynamic is suggestive of Carnot's 
t alone theory of the motive power of fire rather than 
of the second law as modified by Clausius 

Dc Ether By l)r V A Julius Pp 50 (Haarlem 

De Erven E Bohn, 1902 ) 

L’ktere e la Materia potulerabtle By Ingcgnere M. 

Barbera Pp vm+114 (Tumi Bertolero, 1902) 
Tiir first of these pamphlets consists of a discourse 
given to a vacation class of teachers m April, 1902, 
shortly before the death of the author It was pub¬ 
lished at the request of many members of the class, and 
is as good a general historic account as could possibly 
be given in so short a space of our knowledge of the 
ether, considered with icgard to optical phenomena, 
starting with the corpuscular theory of Newton, and 
tiaeing the various thi ones of Huyghens, Fresnel H 
Uauchy, Lord Kelvin, Maxwell, Fitzgerald, Larmor, 
Lorentz, and other writers 

Signor Barbara's book is of a very different nature. 
In it he endeavours to account, without the use of 
mathematical formulre, for the whole of the phenomena 
of modern physics and physical chemistry, on the sup¬ 
position that the ether like matter consists of an aggre¬ 
gate of material particles, and that it differs from matter 
only in its very small density and very great elasticity 
In the fifth paragraph he discusses the propagation of 
transverse waves on the hypothesis that the ether is a 
fluid The motions which he describes in this connec¬ 
tion are, however, well known to readers of hydro- 
dynamical text-books as those produced by a sphere 
moving or oscillating in liquid The book is up-to-date 
so far as the inclusion of recently discovered physical 
phenomena is concerned, but no theories of the ether can 
he adequately discussed in a pamphlet of this site and 
character, however carefully written 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by hii correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond -with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other fart of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Sir Edward Fry on Natural Selection. 

I ask leave to make a few observations on Mr Gallon's 
letter under the abo\e heading which appeared in your 
issue of February 12 

In my papers on the age of the inhabited world and the 
nace of organic change in the Monthly Magazine lor last 
December and January, 1 hnd a passage on the difficulty 
which appeared to me to exist in conceiving mimetism to 
have been produced by the gradual accumulation of minute 
points of likeness On this Mr Gallon observes that “ two 
objects that are somewhat alike will be occasionally mis¬ 
taken for one another when the conditions under which 
they are viewed are unfavourable to distinction ” If by 
4i somewhat alike " Mr Gallon means have some point of 
likeness, however minute, then the proposition would refute 
my objection , but it would, as I think, be manifestly untrue 
If, on the other hand, by ‘ somewhat alike ” be meant 
■a. considerable likeness, then the proposition is manifestly 
true, but leaves unanswered the difficulty on which I have 
dwelt, viz the difficulty of seeing how natural selection 
could have helped the organism to convert minute points of 
likeness in the midst of unlikeness into such a preponderance 
of likeness as to produce deception 

Mr Galton has illustrated his poinr by the fact that 11 1 ” 
™ a y .often be mistaken by the beholder for “ 1,” “ k,” or 
h." But here he starts with an obvious and consider¬ 
able likeness, and the quesLion is, how could that degree 
■of likeness be reached by natural selection > 

Let us take two sheets of paper, the one a tabula 
raja, the other covered with a thousand dots arranged 
■so as to produce a highly complicated pattern, Then 
let dots appear successively, but sporadically, on the 
white paper in places where there are dots on the other 
paper, until, in the end, the two papers are indistinguish¬ 
able It seems to me to be obvious that for a long while 
no eye would mistake the one paper for the other , but that, 
as the process goes forward, a point will be reached where 
^n occasional mistake will occur under conditions unfavour¬ 
able to distinction. Now I agree that it is conceivable that 
from this point forward natural selection may operate, but 
as to the wholq interspace between the first minute change 
that deceives no one to the point of first deception, it appears 
to me plain that natural selection cannot operate at all, and 
that the theory of the accumulation of minute variations, 
therefore, fails to account for the facts of mimetism in 
insects and other organisms. 

If the two suggestions of sudden and great variation on 
the one hand, and of the slow accumulation of small vari¬ 
ations on the other be considered as the possible explanation 
of the facts of mimetism, I cannot but think that the latter 
will be found far more probable than the former , and there¬ 
fore, whilst willingly admitting the great weight to be 
•attributed to the opinion of Mr. Galton on the subject I 
remain unconvinced. 1 

But suppose that on this point I am wrong and Mr. Galton 
is right, does he not judge my argument with undue seventy 
when he treats It as ” so faulty as to seriously compromise 
the value of the memoir as a whole”? My observations 
■on mimetism are not the basis of my argument, which is a 
collection of facts which appear to show the existence of 
uudden and heritable variations. They are a part and a 
separate part only, of an argument that the accumulation 
variations Will not account for some known facts 
attributed to it. The inculpated paragraph muy be struck 

Paper * iB2 d aU the rest wiil staild unaffected. 
err0, M, error if be - has compromised not a 
Z W^Vl g li 0n TT t th , e who,e of m r P^r, I am glad 
A £ L?" Is ,n sympathy with its general 

IcJmnnnlM i j hhT1 for the c^t^ouS language which 
•accompanies his condemnation of my lapse. Edw Fry 
railand, February 33. , 
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The Assumed Radlo-aciivity of Ordinary Materials. 

With reference to Mr. Strutt's recent article and Prof. J. J 
Thomson’s letter on this subject, may I venture modestly to 
urge that it may be well to consider whether the condition 
set up in air to which attention is directed be not the out¬ 
come of the occurrence of a minute amount of chemical 
change of an ordinary character—whether it be not a sort 
of Russell effect on an infinitely minute scale, detected by 
an infinitely delicate test? That oxidative change is in 
continual progress, I imagine, is the belief of everyone who 
has paid the slightest attention to the subject, and that 
leaf surfaces—if not waterfalls—are the certain seat of such 
changes may be regarded ns unquestionable Those of us 
who require something more than an attitude of papal in¬ 
fallibility in proof of a scientific proposition would like to 
see the old love honourably retired before the new one is 
accepted 111 society Henry E Armstrong 


The Dissociation Theory oT Electrolysis 

In a recently published ” Text-book of Electrochemistry,” 
by Svante Arrhenius, and translated by Dr McCrae, 1 find 
on p 114 of the translation the following statements-— 

” Even when working with polarisable electrodes . . the 
smallest fall of potential is sufficient to cause a current in 
the liquid This fact was proved by Buff with currents 10 
small that it was only afLer months lhat a cubic centimetre 
of explosive mixture was obtained. According to this the 
very smallest force is sufficient to split the molecules of the 
Grotthus chain . . Faraday’s view is therefore Incorrect 

The radicles of the salt molecule cannot be held together 
by a force of finite value " 

The ideas of current and electromotive force are here 
rather mixed, but obviously the passage refers to a very 
necessary part of the foundation of the dissociation theory of 
electrolysis, viz that a minute E.M F can evolve in the 
free state the ions of an electrolyte the heat of combin¬ 
ation of which is considerable. 

On referring to Buff’s papers ( Lieb Ann , lxxxv. p 1 
and xciv p. 1), I find no mention of an evolution In the 
manner described of any explosive mixture whatever , 
taking this to mean free oxygen and free hydrogen evolved 
simultaneously by an E M.F. less than that of one Danlell's 
ceil Indeed, towards the end of his second paper, Buff 
incidentally states that a single cell produces merely a 
polarisation which almost stops the current 

Surely in the attempt to found a theory in opposition to 
that of Faraday some modicum of care should be taken to 
verify the sources of Information 

In ‘'Outlines of Electrochemistry, 11 by Prof Harry C 
Jones (1901), we find at p 15 the same kind of statement, 
that the dissociation theory accounts for, and is founded 
on, experimental evidence, showing lhat ” a very weak 
current ” can decompose water and set free its constituents 
simultaneously. Here also the word 11 current ” is used, 
though ” E.M.F " is apparently meant. 

No reference is given, but the statement occurs in a dis¬ 
cussion of the well-known Clausius theory In his de¬ 
scription of this theory (Pogg, Ann , ci, p 338), Clausius 
cercainly does not mention, and apparently did not believe, 
that any such phenomenon could occur 

It would be interesting to know if anyone has ever ob¬ 
served it 

At all events, the acceptance of the theory in question is 
certainly not encouraged by an encounter with such serious 
errors in the description of experiments put forward as its 
foundations J, Brown. 


Analysis of the "Red Rain” of February 2a. 

Some of your readers will probably be interested to know 
something of the nature of the muddy ram which fell here 
on Sunday, February 22 A sample of the downfall, caught 
in an open field^between 10 am and 12 noon, was brought 
to me to examine, and particulars of the partial analysis 
of the suspended matter which the water contained are 
subjoined, The large percentage of organic matter seems 
to me to be the most remarkable point in the analysis, and 
I regret not having had time to make a separate Investi¬ 
gation of this, A rapid examination of the physical proper- 
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ties of the sediment, or mud, which I made, seemed to 
indicate that the organic matter was condensed hydro¬ 
carbon gases, or condensed volcanic vapours (such as one 
might expect to be evolved unburnt m a very large volcaniL 
outburst) The sediment seems to be terrestrial, as the 
large amount of organic matter, coupled with the small 
amount of iron found, prohibits the theory of a meteoriL 
origin 

The rain water contains 37 o grams of suspended matter, 
or mud, to the gallon 

The analysis of the suspended matter, dried aL ioo° C , is 
as follows — 


Organic matter (loss on ignition) 36 4 per cent 
Silica . 45 h 

Alumina and oxide of iron , 13 b 

Magnesia 24 ,, 

Unclassified 2 n ,, 


Huckfaslloigh, Atari h 1 


1 nn o 


Ruwund \ E\iu* 


Proof of Lagrange's Equations of Motion, &c 

In your l^ue of January 29, Mr Heaviside put forward a 
demonstration of Lagrange’^ equal ions of motion which appears 
invalid As neilher his interpolation of Newton nor his 
argument based thereon was stated with sufficient clearness to 
enable a critic to locate the weak spot without running senous 
risk of misinterpreting him, U seemed heller in the first insiance 
to point out a well-known case in which precisely similar reason¬ 
ing would lead Lo Lagrange’s equations of motion where they are 
known to be untrue (the reason, and a proper remedy, being 
also generally known) This I did in your number of February 
19 , nis leply, in the same number, is to the effect that he does 
not intend to uphold the truth of Lagrange's equations in such 
a case It is not, however, logically permissible for anyone to 
escape the inconvenient consequences of his own argument in 
such a fashion. 

Possibly Mr Heaviside has not grasped my point If the 
argument he puts forward on p 298 is valid, I am unable 10 see 
any point at which the following can without inconsistency be 
alleged to fail —“In the case of a rigid body rotating round a 
fixed point with angular velocities a 2 , w 3 about its principal 
axes the kinetic energy T is a homogeneous quadratic function 
of Lhe u’s, with coefficients which are constants This makes 


therefore 


_ /jT dT r.T 

aT = Wj-—■ + w 2 -7 + “a , 

U w | llClfij {MU? q 


_ <t ( </T\ nT 

2 T_ "vA^,) V*, + 

But also by the structure of T, 


^ dT dT d T 

T = ‘ 4 'rf„ l + “»rf 


So, by subtraction of (10) from (9) 

■‘(/ArfaJ + + a, dt\duJ 


(S) 

( 9 ) 


(10) 


(11) 


and therefore, by Newton, the toraue about the first axis is the 
coefficient of «, * 0. Aa>y and similarly for the rest.” 

There is no step in his demonstration which requires that the 
coordinates should be 11 proper Lagrangian coordinates within 
the meaning of the Act ” ; in the proof usually given there is 
such a step 

It is with great diffidence, lest I may do Mr. Heaviside 
injustice through misinterpreting him, that I now venture to 
express the conjecture that in his argument he may posBibly 
have failed, as is sometimes done [by Maxwell, for instance, 
M Treatise." second edition, 8 561, equations (5)], to distinguish 
between the displacements which a material system actually 
receives during its motion and displacements which are perfectly 
arbitrary subject only to the geometrical connections of the 
system, and have thus confounded the equation 


NO. 


dT 
\ di dv , 
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dT\ 

d*J V ' 


)v,+ 


which expresses (hat the rale at which ucuk is done by Lhe 
forcives is equal to the rale aL winch the system gains kinetic 
energy, with the very different one 


x i* r i + 



aT 

dv x 


dT 



in which fljr,, , arc arbitrary displacements a? above When 

the latter equation is established, Lagrange's equations follow at 
once, but Mr Heaviside has made out no chsl for deducing 
them from the former In every case, as in the example 1 
cited, the right-hand member of the former equation can be 
\*rillen in the form 


I'iPiUi. *'i. *1. i*. 7 'a» v 2 > ) + ■ 


in an infinite variety of ways, and accordingly it is sufficiently 
obvious that there is no warrant for staling that Lhe force on 
is the coefficient of V] in any one such form more than in any 
other Samples of expressions which might thus be wrongly 
obtained lor Lhe torque about Lhe first axis in the instance 
alluded to are 

AW| V Aft, - (B - 

Au>| | (R C)w 2 » 3( A ti> x - (Btug 11 - Cwg' 1 )/a > 1 

For the simpler rase of a particle moving in a plane, one could 
thus obtain, for example, the equations, 

lj’), Y = //i(y l-Li), 

where l is any quantity whatever. 

In short, the latter of the two equations compared above 
dillers from the former in bung equivalent to a set of indepen¬ 
dent equations equal in number lo llial of the coordinates of the 
system 

Similar remarks apply, of course, to his treatment of Lhe 
question of an clastic medium, p 297 

That the Principal of Energy, or of Activity, docs not by 
itself afford a sufficient basis from which Lo formulate the funda¬ 
mental equations of dynamics in any form whatever is admitted 
almost universally , from Mr Heaviside’s letters it appears at 
least doubtful wheLher he is willing to agree with this general 
and well grounded opinion , he has advanced no valid argument 
against it, however. \V McF Orr 

February 22. 


A i-rw weeks ago you published in a letLer from Mr 
Heaviside a proof of Lagrange’s equations of motion of a 
system of bodies I must confess that I in common with 
others swallowed it, hut I have now come to the conclusion, 
that the proof, though doubtless ulinirahlc as an example of 
the power of the “ Principle of Activity,” does not prove La¬ 
grange’s equations In fact, if q be a coordinate, q the 
(orresponding velocity, and Q the corresponding force, we 
have the result 


f d ffT AT 

t di dg di/ 


= 0 


for any possible motion of the system But we are not 
entitled lo equate the quantities in the brackets to zero, fnr 
these are not independent of q The “ proof “ 1>*, in Lut, 
merely Maxwell’s well-known but fallat ious proof, simpli¬ 
fied by going direct instead of I'nl Hamilton 

Cambridge, February 28. R F W 


Genius and the Struggle for Existence. 

Pfrmit me to point out that Dr A R Wallace's state¬ 
ment (p 29b), “ the comparatively short lives of million¬ 
aires,” is not supported by facts, at any rate by those lor the 
last three years 

The following has been obtained from the details con¬ 
cerning estates on which death duhes were paid Nine 
millionaires died during 1900, leaving in the aggregate 19 
millions, lhe average age of these nine testators is seventy- 
four—the joungest was fifty-nine and the oldest ninety-one 
years. 

During 1901, we find that the deaths of eight millionaires, 
are recorded, whose joint estates were valued at in| millions. 
In this case too, we find that the average age is above the 
allotted threescore vears and len, being seventy-two. The 
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youngest in this year was fifty-three, and the oldest—Baron 
Armstrong—was ninety 

Last year—1902—the same story is repeated Five 
millionaires died in 1902, and their average age is seventy- 
eight It is also worth remarking that if our inquiries are 
carried further, It will be noticed that longevity is a striking 
feature of those whose estates are valued at between 
500,000/. and 1,000,000/ 

It seems to me that one might have expected this state of 
things to exist, if we consider how the wealthy—through 
their wealth—can secure the advantages of change of scene, 
change of climate, scientific progress, and last, but not 
least, the aid, skill and advice of our greatest doctors and 
surgeons One would have liked to take up other points, 
but I fear I have already taken up too much of your valuable 
space S Irwin Crookes 

Secondary and Technical Schools, Clay Cross, 

Chesterfield, February 17. 


In some respects it appears to me that the excellent re¬ 
marks of Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr A R Wallace (Nature, 
Ixvn pp. 270, 296) leave this difficult subject in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition. 

All inquirers have perceived that great men ore of two 
types, and It would conduce to clear thinking if we could 
accustom ourselves to classify them under different names 
To define them exactly is impossible, for no man of great 
genius is without talent, and no man of great talent is with¬ 
out some genius 

The first class, to which I should prefer to restrict the 
name genius, may be described primarily as men of fine, 
delicate, sensitive, impressionable constitution, and strong, 
restless innate tendencies which appear early in life, as a 
rule, and take their own shape These men work energeti¬ 
cally, often at high pressure, and in general die comparatively 
young, or at least do not often reach a robust old age 
They are fearless rather than circumspect, have the ability 
and courage to open out in new directions of thought and 
action, are creative, original, dating, and possess either an 
exquisite sensibility or a wonderful and tenacious faculty ol 
logical thought. They are, as it were, impelled from within, 
and are thus able to resist the almost overwhelming influence 
of social example, and the ties of relationship, exhibiting, 
for the most part, more independence than their (imps can 
tolerate or understand They introduce most of the new 
ideas into the world, and touch nothing they do not trans¬ 
form They are always men of strong practical feeling in 
their own special vocation, but scarcely ever practical in 
the sense of turning every opportunity to their own advan¬ 
tage Indeed, the height to which they soar is largely due 
to their detachment from worldly interests and conventions, 
and their lack of regard for self, (hough this may be con¬ 
sistent, and is often found in conjunction, with excessive 
vanity and egotism T hey take a sympathetic interest in 
human affairs, and aie most commonly liberal in sentiment, 
but their actions are often narrow and sometimes inde¬ 
fensible, Frequently they are simple, direct, guileless, not 
so much unversed in as opposed lo the diplomatic ways by 
which men succeed ; but contact with the world is apt lo 
spoil them, and their very logic leads them into extremes 
Despite abundant energy, their powers of resistance are not 
great, and they most often reach high eminence in music, 
poetry, painting, philosophy and science, whpre activity lies 
somewhat remote from the tension and bustle of practical 
life They are said to be inspired because of the enthu¬ 
siasm, and unconscious working, of their minds 

The second class I would describe as men of talent When 
preeminent they exhibit striking aptitude in learning and In 
imitation, and develop extraordinary powers of work. They 
are generally men of strong, vigorous build, firm mind and 
healthy body. They are, accordingly, marked by general 
sanity tff ideas, preferring to think and act in conformity 
w!th prqM,lln% conventions rather than to startle men with 
novel views, Except perhaps in their own particular sphere 
of activity, they are conservative in character. They possess 
a clear conception of the value of this world's goods and 
graces, accumulate honours, and become, In general, more 
reputable than illustrious. They do the bulk of the world's 
hard mental work, and are more concerned to protect and 
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improve existing institutions than to seek new methods or 
discover new paths When they do achieve greatness it is 
more by virtue of immense knowledge and systematic ex¬ 
position, or of amazing industry and technique, than of 
original and independent views What Galton says of 
English judges applies with all its force to men of talent 
in general ihey " are vigorous, shrewd, practical, helpful 
men , glorying in the rough-and-tumble of practical life, 
tough in constitution and strong in digestion, valuing what 
money brings, aiming at position and influence, and desiring 
to found families ” 

As described, these are of course ideal types, to which 
actual men more or less approximate But they are well 
enough distinguished in nature for mutual antagonism 
The man of talent is apt to laugh at the genius , and the 
genius too often sneers at the man of talent The one is 
pushing, (he other retiring, the one looks for and obtains 
immediate reward, the other works for fame and posterity 
Compared with the man of talent the genius is a rare 
phenomenon But this may be because so many geniuses 
are sacrificed before their activity has produced lasting re¬ 
sults, for the existing environment is not favourable to 
them As typical of ihe genius I would name Chopin, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Raphael, Goethe, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Faraday, Descartes, 
Spino/a , and of the great men of talent Aristotle, Velasquez, 
Virchow, Hegel, and, indeed, those numerous men who 
have attained eminence rather through enormous receptivity 
and power than hy acuteness and creative fatuity 

These types once fairly discriminated, it is not so difficult 
to determine their rrlatinn to the struggle for existence 
Great men, in proportion as they approach the second type, 
are the more clearly useful in the immediate needs of life, 
and this, in plain language, is the only usefulness conserved 
by natural selection Whoever supposes that natural selec¬ 
tion is a being with eyes dirertrd towards the future has 
wholly misconceived it Men of genius not only leave few, 
inferior, or no offspring, but too often find iL difficult to live 
And explain it how we will, Lhe public opinion that neglects 
men of genius during their lives is natural selection Genm*' 
never conquers except when the ideas and works to which 
it gives origin are taken up and put to practical use bv men 
of the second type If the ideas are beyond the men ol 
talent, they are as much neglected as the geniuses, until 
such time is the world has made progress in its own slow 
way There are many ideas now in printed books which 
are waiting for recognition by men of talent. Much of the 
work of genius has very little bearing on the struggle for 
existence Music and painting, Tor example, except in so 
far as they are a source of profit to instrumentalists and 
collet tors, and to teachers of these arts, do little more than 
give pleasure and consolation mostly to thosp who seek 
refuge from lhe struggle which, though concealed by many 
conventions, is real and searching enough beneath the sur¬ 
face of civilised life The error lies in supposing that every¬ 
thing comes into existence by virtue of natural selection, 
when in fact natural selection is only a convenient expression 
to sum up the action of causes which conduce lo survival and 
persistence In nature there is great variety, aed genius, 
so far, is one of the varieties which often recur, but scarcely 
ever survive even for two generations. It is a rare and 
delicate thing, and the utmost we can hope for it is that 
endeavours may be made to collect and preserve it like some 
hot-house plant, in order that it may suggest combination*; 
which men of talent may put to practical account 

The position of the second type in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence is beyond doubt The stability of a country and its 
place among the nations depend upon the number and 
ability of men of this stamp They obtain rewards pre¬ 
cisely because of their usefulness. They found families by 
reason of their strength and virility, and their steadfastness 
cheerfulness and conservatism of character are as much the 
expression of their bodily make as the Instability and origin¬ 
ality of the man of genius are the expression of his keen 
sensibility, and his daring suggestions a propf of bodily 
discomfort and profound dissatisfaction with the conditions 
of life and knowledge 

But we are only on the verge of these studies, which are 
hardly yet within the reach of scientific method, and we have 
acquired very little insight into the collective action of 
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natural selection in preserving- nations. Our gaze is too 
intently fixed on the individual struggle, and we are more 
ready to revert to old abstract notions of inner springs and 
guides, set for some noble and unknowable purpose, than 
to develop the one fruitful idea of progress by the natural 
and predictable interaction of parts Aimu'R Ennn s 

February 16. 


THE ORGANISATION OF FISHERY 
RESEARCH 1 

N August, 1901, a committer, since known as the 
Committee on Ichthyological Research, was ap¬ 
pointed by the Board of Trade in order “ to inquire 
and report as to the best means by whuh the State or 
local authorities can assisL scientific research .is ap¬ 
plied to problems aliening the fisheries of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in particular whether the object in 
view would best be attained by the creation of one 
central body or department acting lor England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, or by means of separate departments 
or agencies in each of the thiee fountra s ” The repoit 
of this committee', together with thr minutes of evidence 
laid before 1L, lias now bee n published 

The appointment of .1 committee of inquiry by 
(icivc'inmi nl is, I am afiuid, generally icgaidid as 
having fho effect ot postponing, or even avoiding, any 
effective action on the ir part In the present case, how- 
cver, we have Lhc somewhat exceptional situation of 1 
real action bung t.ikrn whilst the liiquirv was si ill in 1 
progress, and thru action m a direction whuli is, to 
some extent, at van nice with the com sc eventual!) 
recommended by the committee For whilst the Ichthyo¬ 
logical ('ommittre were still engaged in hearing the 
evidence of c xperts of various degrees of authority, and 
hy all tlie subtleties of cross-examination causing them 
to commit themselves—as is plainly indicated in the 
evidence of most ol tin* witnesses—to statements which, 
after .1 little reflet (ion and in more collet led and rational 
moments they would rather have expressed differently, 
the Government decided to take part in (he scheme of 
international investigations which was receiving 
somewhat rough treatment at the* hands of the com¬ 
mittee, and persuaded Parliament to vote considerable 
sums of money for that purpose The Government 
are to be congratulated upon having taken definite 
practical action, even though a minor result of that 
action has been to cause the report of their Ichthyo¬ 
logical Committee to be brought, as it were, with but 
enfeebled vitality into the w r orld 

The question referred to the eommittec was, never¬ 
theless, one of considerable importance, and their 
answer to it—if not of immediate moment—will pro¬ 
bably be not without influence in the future In a 
general w'ny, the question how the State or local author¬ 
ities can best assist scientific research as applied to 
fisheries is quite simply answered by saying that they 
can do so by supplying the most capable and trust¬ 
worthy scientific men whose services they can obtain 
with the necessary funds to carry out such research 
The only real difficulty is to find some scheme of or¬ 
ganisation which will ensure that the men employed 
are both naturally and by experience and training the 
best fitted for the work, that thorough* accurate and 
really scientific workers rire distinguished from such 
as are ostentatious and superficial, and that those fail¬ 
ing to maintain their efficiency, or to carry out the 
work assigned to them, are speedily eliminated 
Two other matters of importance are, however, in¬ 
volved in the terms of reference of the committee 
In the first place, what should be the exact relatione 

1 Report of tin CommiiiM on Ichthyological Rave arch (London Eyre 
*nd Spotlit wood*, 1900 ) Prict 4J id, * 
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existing between the men charged wiLh rarrying out 
scientific research and those whose duties are con¬ 
nected with fishery administration, and, in the second 
plate, to what extent is it advantageous thaL the re¬ 
searches carried pn in different parts of the United 
Kingdom should be placed under one lenlral control 

On the subject of the lelationx ol the administrative 
and scientific departments, Lhe 1 ommittre express a 
quite clear and definite view "I Ik ) arc ol opinion 
thaL the responsibility for and the control of the scien¬ 
tific investigations should be in the hands of the 
mural administrative authority, and thaL the most im¬ 
portant of the researches should be direitl) carried out 
by this authority In suggesting ,1 new arrangement 
for England, they, however, propose the establishment 
of a central council, composed, in approximately equal 
numbers, of administrative and scientific men, whose 
duty it should be to advise Lhe administrative authority 
(Boaid of Trade) on all matters concerning scientific 
1 (search No provision is suggested by means of 
which this council could enforce' its decisions 

In my opinion, it is open to lhe gravest doubt whe ther 
such a direct control of suenLific work by an administra¬ 
tive body is likely to lead to snlisfactorv results The 
trustworthy in 01 illation and assistance required by the 
administrative body are, I feel sure, much more' hkelv to 
be' obL,lined fiom a more' independent scientific authority 
acting advisers to the administrators, an authoritv the 
preponderating influence of which is m the hands of 
n'cogni^e'd men of science Such ;\n arrangement will 
milder lhe selection of capable naturalists far more 
probable, and will ensure the naturalists being in a 
position to give th it complete concentration of their 
whole energies upon the* problem in hand which is so 
absolute Iv essential to successful scientific work The 
claims of administration are immediate and pressing, 
and when they are combined with the claims of scien¬ 
tific research, experience has repeatedly shown that the 
latter are bound, sooner or later, to take a second iry 
place Huxley’s experiences as an inspector of 
fisheries me a sufficient illustration of this point. 

The objection urged b) the opponents of the v iew r 
hen* advocated is that the mcLhod is less likely to lead 
(n immediate practical results Unfortunately, there 
is no short and easy road to results w r hich are sound 
and scientific, and the adage “ More hurry, less speed ’* 
is, I fear, more than usually applicable to work of this 
kind 

On the second question—a question to which the at¬ 
tention of the committee was particularly directed— 
namely, to what extent there should be central control 
of the investigations throughout the United Kingdom, 
the committee also make a definite rei ommcndalion 
Recognising the fact that separate administrative 
authorities are already established in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, and in view of their opinion that 
the scientific investigations should be controlled bv the 
administrative authority, the committee consider that 
the researches in the three portions of the kuigdom are 
best kept separate In nider, however, to secure some 
measure of uniformity of action amongst the three 
bodies, they propose the establishment of a quarterly 
conference of experts representing the English, Scot¬ 
tish, and Irish departments But there seems little 
likelihood that such a conference, which, as in the case 
of the English council, it is not proposed to endow 
either with authority to enforce its decisions or with 
any power of action of its own, would be an instrument 
of much effective value. The scheme is in part the 
result of a desire, with which I entirely sympathise, 
to ensure to the workers the maximum of freedom and 
individual initiative, combined with such centralisation 
as shpll prevent undue or unnecessary waste of energy. 
But would not these objects be attained more effectually 
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and simply by the appointment of a single individual, in 
whom responsibility could be fixed, and under whose 
general direction the heads of the scientific departments 
in the three portions of the United Kingdom would act, 
a considerable measure of individual authority and ini¬ 
tiative being at the same time accorded to each? 

Whatever scheme may be adopted, it seems to me to 
be the duty of ajl naturalists to insist that the prepon¬ 
derating control of the investigations, as I have already 
urged, shall be in the hands of recognised men of 
science, for unless this is so there can be no guarantee 
that they will be carried out by scientific methods and 
with that accuracy and thoroughness without which 
no results of any permanent value can ever be ob- 
tain ed. E. J Allen. 

MAGNETIC WORK IN NEW ZEALAND 

'T*HE “ Report of the Department of Lands and Survey. 

1 New Zealand,” for i9ot-2 contains an account of 
the new magnetic observatory ereded in Christchurch, 





Flu 1 — Magnelograph House 

New Zealand, and of the magnetic work to be L.irntcl on 
there under the direction of Dr Colendge Farr. The 
site of the obseryatory buildings in Hagley Park appears, 
from the illustrations in the Survey 
4t Report,” to be one of considerable — 
natural beauty, it would also seem to 
be very suitable from a magnetic stand¬ 
point, if we may judge from the prelim¬ 
inary survey carried out by Dr. Farr 
in the neighbourhood of Dunedin, In- 
vercargill, Nelson and Christchurch Of 
all the districts examined, he found the 
vicinity of Christchurch the most free 
from local disturbances 

The observatory consists of three se¬ 
parate buildings, externally of the Swiss 
chalet type. Photographs of two of 
these are here reproduced from the 
Survey 11 Report ” Fig. 1 shows the 
magnetograph house, or, to be strictly 
accurate, (he superstructure above the 
underground cellar in which the mag¬ 
netographs are lodged. Fig. 2 shows 
the office buildings, which also serve to I 
accommodate a seismograph. The third I 
bmjdmgjnot showmhere, serves for the 
taking orthe absolute magnetic observa¬ 
tions. 

The magnetic equipment of the observatory consists of 
a self-recording maffnetograph by Adie and a uni filar 
magnetometer and dip circle by Dover, all of the ordinary 
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Kew pattern, ami examined, prior to their dispatch to 
New Zealand, at the National Physical Laboratory (Kew 
Observatory). In addition, Dr. Farr has temporarily the 
loan of a second unifilar and dip circle belonging to the 
Royal Society, intended primarily for survey work Be¬ 
sides the magnetic instruments, the observatory possesses 
a Milne seismograph, a Kelvin water-dropper and two 
portable electrometers, for determinations of atmospheric 
electric potential, and a “dissipation apparatus” of the 
type invented by Elster and Geitel for determining the 
rate of loss of electric charges from an insulated body. 

After the arrival of the magnetograph in New Zealand, 
Dr. Farr had the clock modified so as to allow of rapid 
as well as slow rotation of the drum carrying the photo¬ 
graphic paper. This slight modification—which has been 
made independently by the directors of the Melbourne 
and Mauritius Observatories—admits of open time-scale 
traces being obtained a 9 satisfactorily with the ordinary 
Kew pattern magnetograph as with the newer types by 
Eschenhagen andotheis. This modification has allowed 
Dr. Farr to participate fully in the international scheme 
of magnetic observations agreed on in connection with the 
present German and British Antarctic expeditions In 
fact, during the call of the British vessel, the Discovery , 
at New Zealand, he arranged with Commander Scott an 
extension of the scheme of rapid registration, which it is 
hoped may increase its usefulness The modification of 
the clock presented Dr Farr with an opportunity of an 
unexpected character, of which full use was made 
Zealously aided by his assistant, Mr. Skey—at what 
must have been considerable personal inconvenience—he 
succeeded in getting a practically continuous quick-run 
record for eighty hours during ihe occurrence of a suc¬ 
cession of earthquake shocks Part of one of the mag¬ 
netic curves is reproduced in the “Report/’ showing a 
curious sinuous trace, and a complete comparison of the 
corresponding records from the magnetograph and seis¬ 
mograph may be expected to elicit valuable information 
as to the nature and cause of the movement of magnets 
at times of earthquake The frequent repetition of such 
an opportunity is, perhaps, hardly to he desired, but there 
can be no doubt that m New Zealand, at least, the com¬ 
bination of magnetic and seismological investigations is 
a happy one 

Previous to the existence of the new institution, there 
was in the whole of Austialasia only one magnetic 




Fig a —Office and Seismograph Room 


observatory, that at Melbourne. This fact and the 
general scarcity of Buch observatories in the southern 
hemisphere make the observatory at Christchurch of 
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much more than local importance. It has already af¬ 
forded the magnetic staff of the Discovery a most 
valuable opportunity of comparing their instruments and 
practising their use in southern latitudes, of which they 
fully availed themselves, and when it comes to dealing 
with the magnetic data of the Antarctic expeditions, the 
Christchurch records should prove invaluable 

The public spirit and the appreciation of scientific aims' 
shown by the New Zealand Government in providing the 
necessary funds for erecting and maintaining the observ¬ 
atory is of happy augury. It shows that war is not the 
only department in which the colony is anxious to come 
to the front 

Though hardly referred to in the " Report,” mention 
may also be made of the fact that, prior to the erection of 
the observatory, Dr Farr took magnetic observations 
with the instruments lent by the Royal Society at about 
150 stations scattered over New Zealand, about half in 
each of Lhe two principal islands This constitutes an 
important contribution to the complete magnetic survey 
of New Zealand, which Dr Farr puts forward as part of 
the programme which he intends to prosecute as circum¬ 
stances allow The objects which Dr Farr has in view 
will meet with warm sympathy from all interested in the 1 
extension of our knowledge of terresinal magnetism, and I 
it is to be hoped that his efforts will meet with the con- ! 
tinued support necessary for their complete realisation I 

Chari ks Chuff 


THE KEARTON SELBORNE 1 


G ILBERT WHI TE’S famous natural history classic 
has already seen something over eighty editions, 
and the appearance of yet another may be taken as a 
sure indication that its popularity shows no signs of 
waning. Indeed, in the c e days of “nature teaching,” it 
is quite likely to become, if possible, more widely lead j 
than ever, since there are few works in the English 
language belter calculated to show ilie value of the in¬ 
telligent use of the eyes or better suited to aid in the 
cultivation of the powers of observation If anything 
could increase the popularity of one of the most popular 
books in the wculd, it would be the addition of illustra¬ 
tions of a modern type, faultless in execution and appro¬ 
priate in subject To furnish such pictures, no living 
artists, we venture to say, are better qualified lhan the 
Messrs. Kearton. Their success in this particular in¬ 
stance speaks, as usual, for itself, and we shall perhaps 
best serve the interests of both arhsts and publishers if 
we ask those of our readers who may be disposed to 
doubt our words to judge for themselves. 

It should, however, be stated that this edition of 
White is a low-priced one, intended for Lhe general 
public, and in no sense an Milton de luxe It is of 
small si/e and printed in small type, and most of the 
illustrations are therefore of necessity also on a rather 
microscopic scale In the case of views of the village 
and the neighbouring country, such as that of old 
cottages on p. 98 , this detracts but little, if at all, from 
their effectiveness ; but it must be confessed lhat some 
of the photographs of bird-life, such as the one of an 
osprey and its nest on p 78, would have been improved 
had it been practicable to reproduce them on a some¬ 
what larger scale. 

In his introduction, the editor claims lhat the illustra¬ 
tions are in closer touch with the spirit of the author 
than any which have previously appeared, and this we 
can fully endorse. Wnat, for instance, could better 
illustrate White’s observations on the young cuckoo and 
its foster-parents than the exquisite photograph on 

1 "Th« Natural History of Solborrte " By Gilbert While With notes 
by R, Kearton and UJuilraiJoni by C. end A. Kcarto* Pp. xvi + 094. 
(London ' Cassell and Co M Ltd., 190a ) Price 6 s 6 d 
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p 130 of a sedge-warbler watching one of Lliese usurpers 
which has expelled lhe rightful occupants of lhe nest ? 
Or what could be more appropriate to the author’s account 
of the Selborne ring-ousels than the illustration (herewith 
reproduced) of these birds feeding Lheir young ?—an 
illustraHpn actually taken in the Selborne country, which 
cost the Messrs Kearton at least a week’s watching to 
obtain At the risk of being considered hypercritical, 
we cannot, however, refrain from meniioning that the 
photograph of swallows on a telegraph-wire (p 139) is 
somewhat of an anachronism in an eighteenth century 
work. Again, on p 35, a figure of harvest mice and 
their nest would have been much better than the one of 
common mice , but perhaps tn obtain the former was 
impossible even to a KearLon We also think that a 
photograph of a fallow buck with fully developed antlers 
should have replaced the one on p 27, in which Lhese 
appendages are less than half-grown In other respects, 
wc have nothing but commendation to bestow on the 
illustrations, both as regards subject and execution. 

Although bnef, Mr. R lvcarton’s notes are very much 
to the point, and give all the information required by 
ordinary readers 111 reg.ud to modern emendations on 
White s zoological determination? We note, however, 
that the editor has not seen fit to follow modern views in 



I'll. 1 — Ring-ousels ceding their young. 1* rum Lhe Kearton 11 Selburiie 
(Liusell and Co , Ltd ) 


regard to the nomenclature of bats The book appears 
singularly free from misprints (although we notice an 
unfortunate one on p xiv) and is admirably got up 
It would be an insult to say that it is calculated to add to 
fte Kearton reputation, since this is an impossibility, and 
we can do no more than commend it to the attention of 
all in search of an attractive gift book R. L 


RECENT CONFERENCES BETWEEN SCIENCE 
MASTERS AND EXAMINERS 


D URING the past year or so Mgns have not been 
wanting that the unfortunate separation between 
teaching and examining, which has so often been de¬ 
plored, is likely, before very Jong, to be either mended 
or ended And we think that both the representatives of 
the Universities and the subcommittee of the Public 
School Science Masters' Association are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the new departures that were made at 
Cambridge on Saturday, February 7, and Oxford on 
Saturday, February 14, when they met at conferences 
summoned by the Vice-Chancellors of the respective 
Universities, to consider the question of entrance 
scholarships in the natural sciences given at the.several 
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colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, from the point of 
view of the teaching of science in public schools. For, 
though the representatives of the Universities did not 
accept all the proposals brought forward, they did 
accept a large proportion of the chief of them, as, for 
example, the proposal to limit the number of chief 
science subjects offered by any candidate to two, and 
another requiring all candidates offering geology, or 
biological subjects to show an acquaintance with the 
elements of chemistry and physics, and thus a real 
beginning in the direction of greater cooperation was 
made. 

We do not, however, attach so much importance to 
the results attained by these first conferences as we 
do to the fact that the conferences were held at all 
For we feel sure they will be followed by others, that 
the science masters will be imitated by the masters 
of other departments, and that whatever the imme¬ 
diate results may be, however great or however small, 
we might almost say however good or however bad, 
they will sooner or later--and we think sooner—do 
much to disentangle many knotty questions, and by 
generally improving the relations of those who teacji 
and those who examine, do good work both for in¬ 
dividuals and for the State, to both of whom 
advancement of education is admittedly of vital irrf- 
portance, We hope and believe, moreover, that now 
the representatives of the colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have led the way in thus conferimg directly 
with the assistant masters, who, in the nature of 
things, must do most of the actual teaching in the 
schools, other public bodies concerned with education, 
such as the University of London and the Civil Service 
Commissioners, will not be backward in promoting 
similar conferences whenever there may seem to be a 
reasonable prospect that they may prove useful. Some 
examining bodies in the past have been too timid in 
the matter of reform, and have shown far too much 
fear of giving the schools a lead, forgetLing that th^ 
evil of going too slowly may be even greater, at times, 
than that of going too fast. Conferences like those 
we are now recording should be immensely helpful to 
such conservative bodies by giving them the best 
possible opportunities of getting into touch with the 
actual educators 

Hitherto, circumstances have tended far too much 
to make the teachers in schools look upon examiners 
solely as critics rather than as friends and colleagues 
The recent action of the University of London in 
appointing schoolmasters to examine schoolboys, the 
proposed consultative committee to assist the War 
Office on educational questions, and these recent con¬ 
ferences at the old Universities, give good ground for 
hoping that this state of things is about to pass away, 
and that teachers and examiners will soon be pulling 
together more universally than they have done hitherto 


NOTES. 

Dr J. Larmor, secretary of the Royal Society and Fellow 
of St. John's College, has been elected to the LucaBian 
professorship of mathematics at Cambridge, in succession 
to the late Sir George Stokes. 

At a se I ideological congress held at Strasburg in April, 
1901, statutes were proposed for an international sefsmo- 
logical association. The German Government now invites 
delegates from various countries to meet to discuss these 
propositions. We team from Science that this meeting will 
lake place at Berne in May. 

The British and ^frican Company's steamer Bomu , which 
arrived at Plymouth on February 37, experienced a heavy 
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sand-storm on February 19, in latitude 27 s north, longitude 
15° 3°' west, that is, a little south of the Canary .'Islands. 
A tremendous sea prevailed for several hours, and so dense 
was the sand that it was impossible to see either end of the 
ship from the bridge 

Prof, Koch has been elected a Foreign Associate of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, in succession to the late Prof. 
Virchow 

Wt regret to see the announcement of the death of Prof. 
\\ Darkness, astronomical director of the U S Naval Ob¬ 
servatory, and Rear-Admiral (retired) of the United States 
N avy 

Prof E Mazeiue has been appointed director of the 
Imperial Astronomical-Meteorological Observatory at Triest, 
Austria 

The iweniy-firsl umgrtss of the Sanitary InsLitute will 
be held this year in Bradford, commencing on July 7 The 
programme of arrangements made will be given in the 
supplement to the April Journal of the Institute, 

Rluieh states that a telegram has been received in New 
York from Mr Aym6, the l mted States Consul in Guade¬ 
loupe, stating that the French army engineers have estab¬ 
lished communication with Martinique by means of wireless 
telegraphy 

Reports from Mexico state that the volcano Fopocatapell 
has been bought up by a group of American financiers for 
the sum of 1,000,000/ The idea is to utilise the valuable 
deposits of sulphur contained in the voltdno, to get which it 
will be neressary to construct a railway to the summit 

Dr J W Gregory, F R S , professor of geology in the 
University of Melbourne, has met with an accident, necessi¬ 
tating an operation under rhloioform lie was conducting 
scientific investigations 111 Tasmania at the time, and con¬ 
siderable anxietv has been felt concerning him The latest 
news is, however, reassuring 

The President of the Local Government Board states 
that the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal is taking 
evidence and making investigations on the subjert of danger¬ 
ous contamination of shell-fish by sewage, with a view of 
ascertaining the measures necessary for obviating risk to 
the public health from this cause. 

Mr W Bowman writes from Kansas City, Missouri, 
USA, with reference to the flexure of a white marble 
slab mentioned in Nature of November 20, 1902 (p 56) and 
November 27, 1902 (p 81) He says that many years ago 
he saw at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in the churchyard of the 
old parish church, a marble slab bowed in the middle, 
exactly as described by our correspondents. 

Mr Henry Phipps has given Lord Curzon another 
io,o00f for the promotion of agricultural education or 
scientific research in India. Colonel Lockwood has been 
informed by the Secretary of State for India that, in view 
of the great benefits conferred on the European and the 
native community in India by the Pasteur Institute in the 
Punjab, the Viceroy proposes to apply half Mr. Phipps’s gift 
to the establishment of a similar institute In Southern India 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the following re¬ 
solution was moved .—“ That the constitution of the Board 
of Trade has become obsolete, and this House"is of opinion 
that a department presided over by a Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, having the stottu of a principal Secretary of 
State, should be substituted for the present office, to which 
should be entrusted all matters more particularly appertain¬ 
ing to,commerce and industry, and to that end tbgt an 
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inquiry should be forthwith instituted with the view of re- 
arrahging the duties and function*! of existing 1 departments.” 
After discussion, both the resolution and an amendment to 
it were withdrawn. 

Central News despatches from Mexico City report that 
an eruption of the Colima Volcano commenced on February 
21 The disturbance continued prartically incessantly until 
February 24, on which date, at 5 15 a m , there occurred the 
most violent eruption known at Colima for many years 
At a 26 a in a severe earthquake shock was felt at the town 
of Tuxpan, near the volcano 

The Carnegie Institution has made grants to several of the 
professors of Johns Hopkins University to assist original 
researches Prof Ilannon N Morse has received 300/ for 
an assistant in his researches upon (he new method lie has 
evolved fur measurement of osmotu pressures , Prof R W 
■Wood 2oof to maintain a research assistant , Dr H- C 
Joneti 200J for an assistant in ins researches in physical 
chemistry, and Prof. J J Abel 200/ for (lie apparatus 
necessary to his researches in physiological ehenustiy 

The council of the Society of Arts, at (he request uf the 
executive committee of the International Fire Prevention Ex¬ 
hibition, (o he held nt Earl’s Court during - the cm rent yeai, 
has decided to oiler the following prizes .it the exhibition, 
out of the funds of the Fothrrgill Trust —One gold medal, 
two silver medals and two bronze uncials for the best chemical 
fire engines for town use shown nt the exhibition , and 
similar medals for the most easily worked long ladders, to 
reach ihe sill of a window eighty feet above the level of the 
pavement, which shall also be capable of being rapidly trans¬ 
ported over roads not more than twenty-five feel wide 

The annual general meeting of the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held on March 2, when 
the council presented its report Ihe council has appointed 
Prof J Millar Thomson (the retiring president), Mr G 1 
Beilby and Dr J. Lewkowit&Lh to represent the Institute 
at the International Congress of Applied Chemistry to be 
held at Berlin in June next Ihe counnl has, whenever 
occasion has arisen, urged upon authorities making appoint¬ 
ments under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, the import¬ 
ance of requiring applicants to produce evidence of adequate 
training in theoretical and practical chemistry, and of special 
experience in the analysis of food and drugs 

On February 26 the Italian Minister of Marine and a 
number of naval experts witnessed some interesting experi¬ 
ments with Signor Siglio’s apparatus for giving warning 
of the approach of submarine craft and other vessels The 
Central' News correspondent at Naples says that the ap¬ 
proach of a large steamer was notified bv the apparatus 
when the vessel was twenty kilometres distant. The 
approach of a small boat was signalled at a distance of 
twelve kilometres. 

Reuter's Agency is informed that a strong and unusually 
well-equipped expedition is on Ihe point oF being dispatched 
to South Africa by the Chartered Company, for the purpose 
of completing up to Lake Tanganyika the scientific survey 
of Rhodesia The expedition will,be absent about three 
years, and will sail from England in time to reach Cape 
Town at the beginning of April. The work now in con¬ 
templation has only been rendered possible by the comple¬ 
tion of the Cape to Cairo telegraph up to Tanganyika, which 
now enables the explorers to synchronise with the observe 
atory at Cape To,wn. The expedition will have far-reaching 
results In Anally determining the exact geographical posl- 
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tion of many important centres at present imperfectly laid 
down upon the mdpu Ihe work is under the direct super¬ 
vision of Sir David Gill, k t I) , l R S , Astronomer Royal 
at the Cape 

With the object of bringing Lo public notice the economic 
mineral products of Inland, ihr Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland has arranged for the 
Irish minerals shown at ihe Cork International I xhibilion 
of iqoa to be placed on view in London lh«sr, together 
with a few additions, are now to be seen at the Imperial 
Institute, and the exhibition remains opr n, admission free, 
for three months from February 2b Ihe most important 
materials are building stones uf various kinds, mainly lime- 
slom s and granites, and amongst the polished marbles and 
gramies, exirllently suited fur ornamental purposes, there 
is considerable vanity Samples of 1 lay and s mil and of 
pottery and glass manufai Lured from the same, are shown 
Coals and iron-on s are of some importance, hut the metal- 
lilerous ores of lead, copper and zim onupv onlv a small 
space Othir minerals include bauxite, gypsum, barjtes, 
sail and di.1(0111,11 eons pal (h , slates and paving materials 
aie also well npiesenled Vtordmg to the official mining 
slatistns, the minerals 'lnnu dly rosed in Ireland amount 
m value to only about 1 /400th part of the total output of 
tin l niiid Kingdom, and it is sinun j l\ to he hoped that 
ilos exhibition may h i\ e some elfei t towards developing 
tin mineral lesounrs 01 lieland, even though these be not 
so extensive and var id as mold hr d< sind 

Major-Gem ral t J B Rmmi l , ( B , b R s , whose 
death is announced at the advanced age of eighty-six, was 
one of the pioneers in the cultivation and extension uf work 
in hireslnal magnetism and nirtecnology Concurrently 
with the irrangements made in 1838-18^0 for an expedition 
to the AnlaniK regions aiose the question of the desirability 
of ixUnding the ronleinplated magnetic rr searches m the 
southern hemisphere by the establishment of fixed observ¬ 
atories 1.1 certain of the British colonial possessions which 
should also carry on meteorological inquiries The stations 
mentioned were those of Nt Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Toronto Lieutenant Riddell was selected as 
director of the Canada (Toronto) blanch, subject lo the 
instructions of the Ordnance Department and Major (after¬ 
wards General) Sabine, R A In 1841 the reduction 
work for the publication of vol 1 of the Toronto observ¬ 
ations was commenced by Sabine, who had the assistance 
of Riddell, and much commended the practical merits of 
the system inaugurated at Toronto General Riddell was 
responsible for the “ Magnetic al Instructions for the Use 
of Portable Instruments Adapt* d for Magnetical Surveys 
and Portable Observatories, and for the Use of a Set of 
Small Instruments for a Fixed Magnetic Observatory,” 
which was printed at the expense of the Government and 
issued in 1844 He outlived all his associates in magnetic 
observational work. At the time of his death he enjoyed 
the unique distinction of being the senior Fellow of the 
Royal Society in respect of election 

On February 25 Dr M. W Travers gave a lecture on the 
*' Measurement of Low Temperatures ” before the Chemical 
and Physical Society of University College, London. In 
the experimental demonstrations a thermometer was used of 
the constant volume type described in the Phil Trans for 
1902, in which the temperature is read directly on the mano¬ 
meter In the course of the lecture the bulb of the Instru¬ 
ment was immersed in liquid hydrogen when the thermo¬ 
meter Indicated a temperature of 20°'$ Abs Solid hydrogen 
was prepared by boiling the liquid hydrogen under a pressure 
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of about 5 centimetres by means of a Fleuss pump. To illus¬ 
trate the differences obtained in measuring the same temper¬ 
ature with thermometers filled with different gases, Dr, 
Travers concluded by giving his results for the boiling point 
of oxygen and hydrogen on the scale of various thermo¬ 
meters 1 — 

Oxygen B P (He) 90° ao, (H) 90° 10, (N) 89° $, (O) 89° o 
Hydrogen B.P. (He) ao°4i p (H) ao°’aa. 

These results are In agreement with Prof Calendar's calcu¬ 
lations based on a consideration of the physical properties 
of hydrogen and helium, according to which the boiling 
point of hydrogen on the absolute scale should be o° 1 lower 
than the boiling point as given by a hydrogen thermometer 
and o 0, i higher than that given by a helium thermometer 

During the past week the British Islands have been 
visited by a succession of disastrous gales from the Atlantic, 
accompanied by tremendous seas The most destructive 
storm was that of February 37, the centre of which advanced 
quickly from the south-westward, and was central over 
Scotland on the morning of that day The barometer fell 
there for nearly twelve hours at the rate of more than a 
tenth of nn inch an hour It was during this gale that a 
railway train was capsized on the Levcn viaduct, near 
Ulverston, and the havoc to telegraph wires was so great 
that the Meteorological Office was unable to issue any 
weather forecasts. At Southport during a squall the wind 
rearhed a velocity of ninety-two miles an hour, and at Green¬ 
wich, which was more than 300 miles from the centre of 
the disturbance, a pressure of 33 lb, to the square foot was 
registered in the early morning Other disturbances have 
followed very quickly from the Atlantic, and a renewal of 
the gales, with heavy rams, has occurred over the entire 
kingdom 

We have received the German Meteorological Yearbook 
for 1901, issued by the Deutsche Seewarte—the twenty-fourth 
volume of the new series of the publication—containing 
daily observations and results for a large number of stations 
and hourly readings at four normal stations There is 
considerable advantage in the German system of publica¬ 
tion, which ensures uniformity in the meteorological volumes 
issued by various 1 States We are glad to see that the 
anemometrlcal values are expressed in terms of the revised 
and reduced factor, instead of that originally determined by 
Dr. Robinson, which assumes that the velocity of the wind 
moves with three times that of the anemometer cups. In an 
appendix Dr H. Kfinig discusses the sunshine records ob 
tained from various stations. 

The Journal des Transports reports that the Governor- 
General of French West Africa has recently sent out a 
surveying party to trace out a new railway in Senegal, be¬ 
tween Thifcs and Kayes The hne will be about 466 miles 
in length 

Messrs Worms and Co , writing to the Times of Feb¬ 
ruary 26, give the translation of a letter which they have 
received from the French Under-Secretary of State for Posts 
and Telegraphs, In which it is stated that a fresh Franco- 
Engllsh Telephonic Convention has just been signed which 
will permit of telephonic communication between the two 
countries being extended to provincial towns The existing 
convention only authorises communications between Paris 
and London, but as soon as the new convention has received 
the approval of the authorities in both countries, this limita¬ 
tion will be removed- This extension, we do not doubt, will 
be cordially welcomed by the public on both sides of the 
ChatM. 
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According to the Westminster Gazette a conference on 
railway electrification is now being held, at which all the 
great railways are represented The main object of the 
conference is to secure uniformity in electrical plant, so that 
the rolling stock of the various companies shall be able to 
travel indiscriminately over any oF the lines. Such details 
as the distance between centre and side rails, design of 
motors and locomotives and so forth are being considered, 
and in addition many other points in relation to the electrifi¬ 
cation of steam railways It seems that the railways are 
awakening to the necessity of immediate reform, especially 
in running their suburban lines The object of the con¬ 
ference is very important, and one which we Jiave empha¬ 
sised on several occasions in these columns 

Sir Oliver Lodge is well known Lo have been one of the 
pioneers in wireless telegraphic work, both on the theo¬ 
retical and practical side, to him bplongs the credit of 
having been the first to suggest the use of tuned systems, 
and he devised, and published many years ago, methods by 
which syntony might be practically attained. In addition 
to this his work on the coherer is not likely to be forgotten 
We are glad to learn, therefore, that he has been engaged, 
in conjunction with Dr. Mulrhead, in perfecting his apparatus 
for both transmitting and receiving, and that the system has 
now reached a thoroughly practical form. The Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co is experimenting with the Lodge- 
Muirhead apparatus on its two new cable ships, ihe 
Restorer and the PalroL 

The daily papers last week contained announcements of 
three new inventions of a revolutionary characler in the 
field of wireless telegraphy The first relates lo an invention 
bv Mr P C Hewitt, the inventor of the vapour lamp 
recently described in these columns, who, it is stated, has 
devised n ine(hod of setting up powerful and continuous 
Oscillations in the transmitting mast; no particulars are 
given. The other two are of a more sensational character, 
and relate to the transmission of power by ether waves. 
Prof Braun, it is said, has declared that he sees no further 
difficulty in principle, and even no serious technical obstacle 
to the wireless transmission of power, and Mr T H 
Williams is credited by the Westminster Gazette with having 
worked out a wireless method of running electric motor¬ 
cars which only requires further experiment and more 
capital to be made commercially practicable. Until more 
definite particulars are published as to these systems it will 
be necessary to suspend judgment upon them 

No isg of the Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, which has just been issued, contains several in¬ 
teresting papers These include Mr. Swinburne’s presi¬ 
dential address, Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper on electrons— 
which is considerably expanded from the spoken address— 
and Messrs. Hutton and Petavel’s paper on high temper¬ 
ature electrochemistry , to these we have already referred in 
these columns The greater part of the remaining space 
is filled by Prof Fleming’s paper on the photometry of 
electric lamps and the discussion to which it gave rise 
Prof. Fleming, in this paper, describes a new form of 
standard incandescent lamp made by enclosing an " aged " 
filament in a large bulb, which he states answers Very well 
as a working standard. The paper also deals with some 
of the many problems which photometry presents, and with 
the discussion, In which Mr. Harcourt, Dr. Glazebrook, Sir 
W. Abney, Mr. Trotter, Prof. Ayrton, M, Vfolte and Mr. 
J. Petavel took part amongst others, forms a most valuable 
contribution to the subject from both the theoretical and 
practical aides. 
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The Meteorological Office pilot chart for March directs 
attention to the unusually cold water observed at various 
times during last December in mid-ocean, on the Transatlan¬ 
tic steamer routes, surface temperatures as low as 38° to 45° 
being recorded where the normal values are from go® tu 
53°. On the western coasts of the British Isles, also, for 
about a week from December 5, when an easterly type of 
weather prevailed, the shore water was very cold, 36° to 38° 
being recorded even up the west of Ireland, and at Newquay, 
on the Cornish coast, the minimum was 41°. The general 
range of water temperature during the month was from 
io° to 14° at the western stations, against from 4 0 to 7° at 
the east coast ones At the beginning of February the first 
ice of the season was drifting down the east coast of New¬ 
foundland and blocking the harbour of St John’s 

A lengthy article on 11 White Water " in the March pilot 
chart of the Meteorological Office gives many interesting 
particulars relating to the phenomenon known to seamen as 
the milky sea, which seems to be more frequently observed 
in the tropical waters of the Indian Ocean than elsewhere 
Various observers describe the scene as 11 ghastly,” “ awe¬ 
inspiring," “ wild, weird and rather ancient marineush," 
Ac , and Captain Carpenter, of the Challenger, slates that 
when in the milky sea a ship seems to be passing through 
a sort of luminous fog in which all sense of distance is 
lost , sea and sky seem to join, and there is almost as much 
danger of collision ns in a true fog Although the phe¬ 
nomenon is doubtless a form of phosphorescence, no adequate 
explanation of it has y rt been arrived at 

A report on the fishes collected in Ihe expedition of 1898 
to Socotra and southern Arabia has been communicated to 
the Vienna Academy by Herr F. Stnndac liner In addition 
to several rare species hitherto only known fiom the Atlantic 
Ocean, the collections contained six new forms 

No 80 of the Communications from the Leyden Physical 
Laboratory contains an account of Dr L. II. Siertscma’s 
measurements of the magnetic rotation of the plane of 
polarisation of liquefied chloride under atmospheric pressure 
For sodium light the value found is o'0137a, and the rota¬ 
tion dispersion is normal, differing little from that with 
gases and with u ater 

Under the title 11 The Practice Curve,” Mr J H Hair, 
in a special supplement of the Psychological Review, de¬ 
scribes experiments for investigating various aspects of 
association, such as the relation between the sensory and 
motor side of our mental life, the processes involved in the 
formation and modification of habit, and endeavours in 
general to find a satisfactory physiological and psychological 
explanation for the phenomena of association. 

A paper on the protective action of wire gauze against 
explosions has been communicated to the Vienna Academy 
oF Sciences by Dr H Mache. The author considers the 
case where a homogeneous gas-mixture traverses the gauze 
with a velocity less than the rate of propagation of an ex¬ 
plosion. In this case the flame approaches the gauze, but 
comes to a standstill in front of it. This effect is attributed 
to the absorption of part of the heat of combustion by the 
wires, whereby the rate of propagation of the explosion is 
decreased. By means of certain assumptions, the author 
Investigates a formula for the distance at which the flame 
fitops short of the gauze. 

A useful glossary of the minerals and mineral localities 
of Texas has been prepared by Dr. F. W. Simonds 
(Bulletin No. 5 of tf|e University of Texas Mtneral Survey) 
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Sui h substances as lignite, pearls, pottery clay and petro¬ 
leum are included 

In the Proceedings of the Cotleswuld Club (vol xiv 
part 11 , 1903) there is a detailed account of the Rhfctic 
strata in north-west Gloucestershire, b\ Mr L Richardson, 
who adds many new particulars relating to well-known 
sections, and desrnbes some fresh localities Thrrr is also 
the address of the president, Mr E. H. Wclheied, who dis¬ 
cusses the origin of certain Paleozoic sandstones and lime¬ 
stones 

Prof W W Watts contributes an rxrrllmt ufinunt of 
the older rocks of Charnwood Forest, with n map showing 
the structure of the ground if the Trias and more recent 
deposits were stripped off (Procecdin of the Geologists’ 
Asset inlion, vol xvn , parts vn and v 1 i 1 ) The strut lure 
is that of an anticline traversed by thrust-planes and drop 
faults Attention is also directed to the terraced and 
smoothed surfaces of the granite under Keuper Marl at 
Mountsorrel Ihese features are attributed to wind erosion 
in Trnssic times, and they are well depicted in a photo¬ 
graphic plate 

” 1 he Greatest Flying Creature " is the title of an essay 
bv Prof S P Langley, and it is introductory to a paper on 
the pterodactyl Ormlhostorna tngens hv Mr F A Lucas 
(Smithsonian Report for 1901, 1902) The questions di^ 

cussed are — ” What has Nature herself done in the way 
of large flying nm hinrs, and are the birds which we see 
now the limit of her ability to construct them' 3 ” Prof 
Langley gives particulars relating Lo vaiious insects and 
birds, of the wing surface and its relation to the weight 
oF the creature , and these show that the larger the insect 
o- bird, the smaller is the relative supporting surfai n He 
adds, M The explanation may be very near at hand, but it 
is not to me evident ” 

Signor Liigi Brlcnatflii describes (fiVmlironh di RcaU 
Istituto Lombardo di Sc c Left , 2, xvw p 8fiq) a 
new mineral, 11 artimte,” from the Valle Lanterns, which 
is interesting chemically as a basic hydrnlcd magnesium 
carbonale not before known, and interesting petrologically 
as n final decomposition prodm t of a pendente rock Its 
chemical formula is MgCO, Mg(OH) = 3H a O Its hardness 
js about 2 5, its specific gravitv about 2 02, and its mean re¬ 
fractive index about 1 53 It is biaxial and optically nega¬ 
tive, but its crystallographic system could not be determined 
with certainty It Is probably inonochnic 

The Cambridge University Press has published solutions 
of the examples in the " Elements of Hydrostatics,” by Mr 
-S L Loney, who has prepared this ” Key ” to Jus book 

A selection of Dr G Stanley IT'dl’s papers on the 
psychology of children and its relation to pedagogics has 
been translated into German bv Dr. J Stimpfl, and published 
by Herr O. Bonde, Altenburg, under the title 11 Ausgr- 
wahlte Beitrage zur Kinderpsycholngie und Padagogik " 
Dr. Stimpfl contributes an introduction, in which he gives 
an appreciative account of Dr Hall’s valuable studies of 
child psychology 

The first volume of " The Fauna and Geography of the 
Maldive and Laccadive Archipelagoes," edited by Mr. J 
Stanley Gardiner, has been completed by the issue of the 
fourth part from the Cambridge University Press This 
part oontains papers on the Cephalochorda collected by the 
expedition of 1S99 and 1900, the birds, earthworks, the 
Maldive and Laccadive groups, with notes on other coral 
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foimatlons in the Indian Ocean, marine crustaceans and 
the Llthothamnia The first part of the second volume will 
be published next June. 

An index, prepared by Mr, Clement Reid, H.R.S , for 
De la Beche's “ Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon 
and West Somerset," has recently been published for the 
Geological Survey, and can be obtained from any agent for 
the sale of Ordnance Survey maps The Report was 
published in 1839, unfortunately without an index No less 
than 1500 copies were issued, and the memoir is now out 
qF print It Hhs, however, become one of the classics of 
geology, and being a permanent work of reference, an index 
has been a gre.it desideratum, which has now.been supplied 

Mfssrs. John J Giuffin and Sons, Ltd-, have sent for 
our inspection a simple mechanical device for obtaining 
rapidly an> required set of numbers having the same ratio 
among themselves as any other given set of numbers *1 he 
instrument is known as the “ ratiomoter, 11 and was designed 
by Mr A, E Munby L is made of boxwood, and consists 
of two graduated rules, whuh can be set at any angle, 
whiih with one edge of a 'l-square form a right-angled 
triangle By means of a tongue and groove the ba^e of the 
triangle slides along the stoik of the T-square The ratin- 
meier should prove of great assistance to examiners for the 
reduction of marks It would be useful in laboratories, 
where it could be used for such operations as the conversion 
of centimetres to inches, or of scales of temperature, nnd in 
the office and workshop for converting one linear smle into 
.mother when no simple ratio exists between the two, or 
for finding the value of various quantities of goods 

T HE international committee on nlomic weigh!s, organised 
in 1900, and lomposed of more than fifty representatives 
from chemical and other societies, has by vote designated 
a smaller body of three representatives to carry on the 
future work of the (uniontter Ihe three elected members, 
Profs Clarke, Thorpe and Seubert, hove just issued their 
annual report and recommendations It is pointed out that 
upon the question as to whether oxygen or hydrogen shall 
be taken as basis of the atomic weight numbers, opinion at 
the present time seems to be evenly divided. 'Io force the 
adoption of either 1 appears to be impossible, and experience 
must be the final arbiter- That standard which best serves 
lo coordinate chemical and physical knowledge will ultim¬ 
ately be chosen, and the other will gradually fall into dis 
use. Tables are appended to the report in which both 
standards of atomic weights are represented. In view of 
recent work, the committee has thought it necessary to 
make changes and reiommendations in respect to the atomic 
weights of antimony, germanium, hydrogen, lanthanum, 
mercury, palladium, selenium, tin, uranium and zirconium. 
Radium appears for the first time in the table with an atomic 
weight = 225 

Dp to the present time very few instances of chemical 
chartges which exhibit periodicity have been observed. Very 
recently It was found by Ostwald that the velocity of solution 
of certain samples of chromium in acids does not change 
in a continuous manner as would be theoretically antici¬ 
pated, but that the rate of solution increases and decreases 
periodically. An apparently similar change has been found 
by Bredig arid Wei run ay r in the catalytic decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by means of metallic mercury. An 
account of the authors’ experiments la given in the current 
number of the Zeittchrift fur physikalisehe Chemie. In 
successive intervals of time the amounts of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide are alternately larger and smaller, and the alter- 
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nation appears to be simultaneous with a change in (he 
character of the mercury surface Preliminary experiment* 
indicate that the alternations of the catalytic activity of 
the mercury are intimately connected with alternations in 
Its electrical condition In the inactive condition the mer¬ 
cury is considerably more electro-positive than in the active 
condition 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomicai Occurrences in March — 

March 10 4b. 59m, to 5b 50m. Moon occults a Cancri 

(mag. 4 3 )* 

14. 11 h 40m Minimum of Algol (3 Persei) 

15 Venus. Illuminated portion of disc — O 904, of 
Mars = o 991. 

15. Venus Apparent diameter = II" 2, Mars — 13" 8 

17. 8h. 29m. Minimum of Algol (j 9 Persei). 

iS i6h. im to I7h. 25m Moon occults % Ophiuchi 
(mag 5 0) 

21 7h. Sun enters Aries, Spring quarter commence- 

25 Perihelion Passage of Giacobim’s comet (D 1900) 

28 l 4 h 5m. Annular eclipse of the bun, invisible at 
Greenwich. 

28 2oh Mari in opposition lo the sun 

30. 2oh Venus in conjunction with the moon, Venus 

2 J 13'N 

Comet 1903 a —M Paul Brack, of the Besan^on Observ¬ 
atory, publishes an ephemera for this comet, Irom which' lhe 
lollowmg is an abstract, in No. 3847 of the Astronomic hr 
Nachruhtcn 

Pat ts 12/1 M T 


Dale 

n, npp 
h m s 

A app 

1 »S’ 

log A 

bright lie'll 

Mar 6 

0 ij 52 

+ 17 ° 27 9 




a 

O 18 26 

+ l8 39 

9 69 19 

0'0I4I 

18 I 

10 

O 22 57 

+ 18 31 8 




.. 12 

0 27 18 

+iH 4 8 i 


9 9602 


14 

O 31 22 

+ 18 48 5 

9 6251 



*6 

0 35 3 

1 iS 27 9 

9 9010 

41'3 


From an observation by M Chofardet on T ebruary 13, a 
correction of Act— -4s, A8=-o' 2 to this ephemens w is 
obtained, and the magnitude was recorded as about 9 o 

The comet was observed at Lyons by MM G le Cadet 
and J Guillaume on various dales between January 21 and 
29, and they record U as “ Q faint nebulosity without elonga¬ 
tion and without tail " 

A new Set of elements, published in the same journal by 
M G Fayet, gives the tune of perihelion passage as March 
18 709a M T Pans. 

Comet 1902 b (Ferrine) —An ephemens for this comet 
is published m No 3847 of the Astronomischc Nachrichten, 
by Herr Ebell, as a continuation of that which appeared 
in No 3841 of the same journal It indicates that the comet 
Is rapidly becoming fainter, and an observation made at 
Strasburg on February 17 showed that, on that date, the 
magnitude was only about n’5. 

Herschel's Nebulous Regions of the Heavens —Com¬ 
menting on Dr Isaac Roberts's recently published results, 
which indicated that only four of the fifty-two nebulous 
regions described by Herschel In 1811 really contained nebu¬ 
losities, Prof G. E. Barnard remarks that this question is 
likely to prove an important factor in future discussions as 
to the physical condition of the universe, and then proceeds 
to explain that the negative results obtained by Dr. Roberts 
may be due to insufficient exposure, and that it is highly 
improbable that Herschel should have been bo palpably mis¬ 
taken In forty-eight cases out of his fifty-two regions. 

In support of his argument Prof. Barnard proceeds to 
describe several photographs, which he has obtained with 
a i'5-inch magic Lantern lens of 4^ Inches equivalent focus, 
which suggest that in one or two cases at least Dr Roberts’s 
conclusions require further consideration. 

One striking instance 11 illustrated by a reproduction 
showing a great curved nebulosity which embraces the 
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greater part of the constellation Orion, and of which the 
brightest part corresponds, m position, wilh Herschel’s 
region No 27- Of this region Dr Roberts remarked 
“ sky clear, stars very few in number, large areas void of 
*»tars, no nebulosity," yet the photograph shows a distinct 
nebulosity in this region, and photographs obtained by two 
independent observers, with three different photographic 
telescopes, on several different occasions, confirm Herschel's 
observations 

Both Dr. Roberts’s results and Prof Barnard’s comments 
thereon appear in No 1, vol xvn of the A itraphysical 
Journal 

A New Star Cataiogul —Volume vm. of lha drmalen 
of the Leyden Observatory, edited by Dr H G van de 
Sande Bakhuyzen, Is a new catalogue of 10,239 stars 
situated in the zone 29 0 50' to 35 0 10' north latitude, and 
having magnitudes of 9 5 or brighter 

The observations have been made and reduied at Leyden, 
in accordance with the programme of the Astronomisrhen 
Gesellschaft, during the years 1870-1876 and 1880-1898, by 
Messrs W Valentmer, E. F van de Sande Bakhuyzen, 
E. HeLker, J. H Wilterdink and H G van dc Sande 
Bakhuyzen, and the observations of the former period have 
been already published in vols iv. and v of the Annalen, 

The catalogue gives the position for 1875, the magnitude, 
the precessional and secular variation in each coordinate, 
the epoch and the B D number (where there is one) Tor 
each star, and, in additional tables, these positions are com¬ 
pared with those given in the Bessel, Argelandei, Struve 
and other catalogues for the same objec ts 


RECENT SCIENCE IN A USTRIA 
Chemistry. 

PERUSAL oT the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences indicates that a great deal of valuable chemical 
research work is being carried out by Austrian investigators 
fn the concluding section of vol. cx , J Klimont gives an 
account of experiments on the composition of oleum cacao 
which indicate that this substance can no longer he regarded rs 
a mixture of trisleann, tripalmitin and triolein, hut Lhal it is 
essentially a mixed glyceride containing the radicles of these 
three acids united to one and the same glycerin radicle Other 
mixed glycerides containing oleic acid and fatly acids of smaller 
molecular weight are also present in the fat 

The action of accl)lene as kalhodic depolarising agent in the 
electrolysis of acid and alkaline solutions has been investigated 
by Dr Bilhtzer, who finds that this substance readily acts as 
depolanser with a kathode of platinum, and that the products of 
its action are ethylene and ethane Within certain limits of 
otential, it is possible to obtain a quantitative yield of ethylene 
f the potential is gradually increased, mixlures of ethylene 
and ethane are produced at the kalhude, and later hydrogen 
also makes its appearance. In sulphuric acid solution and with 
a mercury kathode, small quantities of alcohol are also formed 
from the acetylene 

The nature of that physiologically most important substance, 
chitin, has been further investigated by Drs Frankel and Kelly. 
The view advanced by Schmiedeberg that chitin is an a acetyl* 
acetoacetic acid compound of chilosamine of the formula 
CiaH ta N a O„ can no longer he regarded as correct in the light 
OMjus more recent work. This conception of the nature of 
chkin wai largely based on the production of chitosamine and 
ftcelic acid by boiling with strong hydrochloric acid, but the 
authors’ experiments indicate that its constitution cannot 
possibly be of aueh a simple character. 

In vol cxi , Dr von Cordier describes a peculiar reaction 
exhibited by iron and steel If iron containing carbon and 
nitrogen is treated with dilute acid and excess of ammonia added 
to the solution, a distinct odour or carbamine is observable. 
The^ author’s experiments indicate that the reaction is only 
obtained If both these elements are contained in the same sample 
of iron. A mixture of two samples, one containing carbon but 
no nitrogen, the other nitrogen out no carbon, does not evolve 
isonitrile. Investigation of the small quantity of gas given 
off shows that it is ethylcaibamine. 

In a series of papers, Prof, Wegscheider discusses the ques¬ 
tion of the influence of constitution on the affinity Constants of 
organic acids and gives the results of his experiments on the 
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partial esterification of unsymmelncal di- and poly-basic acids. 
Special attention is devoted to i.he alteration produced in the 
affinity constant by the substitution of hydrogen by ester groups 
such as SO a CH|, CGjCH a , CO a C a II 5 and by the carboxyl 
group A considerable addition lu our knowledge of thn 
subject results from these investigations The data obtained 
are utilised by the author to determine the configuration of ihe 
ester acids obtained by partial esterification of unsynimetrical 
polybasic acids 

Two other papers by Dr Bilhtzer treat of the acid character 
of acetylene and the formation of carbon 10ns in aqueous solu¬ 
tion. In the first of these, the solubility of acetylene in solu'ions 
of the alkalis has been studied- By suitable elimination of the 
physical action of the dissolved bases, it is shown Lhat acetylene 
undoubtedly forms salts in the alkaline solutions and that it 
must be regarded as a very weak acid, its dissociation being 
about l/ 4 <DOOth of that of carbonic acid In the second paper, 
the presence of carbon 10ns in solutions of silver and coppei 
acetylides 15 shown by electromotive measurements, and by 
electrolysis of these solution** under suitable conditions a small 
deposit of carbon has been obtained on the anode. By two 
independent methods, the electrolytic dissociation of aceLylene 
has thus been demonstrated. 

Physics . 

In mathematics, attention should be directed to F. Mertenz's 
proof of Galois' fundamental theorem of the groups of an 
equation the coefficients of which belong to a given range ol 
rationality A construction for the six normals from any point 
to a conicoid, based on the methods of synthetic geometry 
alone, is given by Prof August Adler 

In theoretical physics, perhaps Lhe most extended mathe 
matical investigations are those by Dr Josef Grunwald dealing 
with the propagation of waves in umaxal crystals when the 
initial disturbances are given Di GrllnwaM finds for the 
vector potential a series of waves partly “ordinary,” partly 
41 extraordinary ” and pai tly “ intermediate " in character A 
formula is discussed by G Jaumann for the heat generated in 
the motion of a viscous liquid The expression involves 
volume integrals of the squares of the curl, and divergence and 
a surface integral , in the case of an incompressible liquid, this 
result agrees with the known formula in which the only volume 
integral is lint involving the square of the curl The difficult 
subject of astronomical aberration and its relation to the el her 
is discussed by I)r Egon v Oppolzcr, and in molecular physics, 
Prof O Tumlirz's paper on the 1 * cohesion pressure ” terms in 
Van der Waals’s equation, II Mache’s discussion of the. relative 
magnitudes of molecules in a liquid and its vapour, and 
Dr G Jager’s investigation of the law of partition of energy 
between the liquid and the vapour may be noticed 

In spectroscopy. Dr Edward Haschek has been working at the 
relation between wave-length and quantitative composition, and 
while the conclusions are on the whole remarkably consistent, it 
appears lhat at present the method is unsuited generally lor 
laboratory analysis In collaboration wiLh l’rof Exner, Dr 
Haschek has drawn up a list of the spectral lines of europium, 
including 1193 spark and 527 arc lines The element europium 
has also had its magnetic properties compared with gadolinium 
and samarium by Dr Stefan Meyer, the preparations of EuyOj 
having been obtained from Demarciy 

The diathermanosily of water and certain solutions forms the 
subject of a paper by Otto Dechant, who finds that as the 
temperature increases the transparency for heat decreases ac¬ 
cording to a formula approximately linear. Alum solution is 
only 2 per cent, less dialhermanous than water, but cobalt 
chloride is belter, and us coefficient decreases more rapidly after 
50 9 than between n Q and 50° 

That the freezing points of aqueous solutions lire lowered by 
pressure to a greater extent than that of water is the conclusion 
of A Lam pa 

In terrestrial physics, a long senes of tables relating to 
rainfall and inter aha its supposed connection with sun spots is 
drawn up by J. Hann, and Prof B W Stankewitsch describes 
magnetic measurements made with a “ magnetic theodolite " in 
Pamir during hn travels in 1900 

The series of papers on atmospheric electricity includes a 
comparison of brush electrodes and flame electrodes by Dr 
Victor Conrad and a description of a self*registering atmo¬ 
spheric electrometer by Dr. Hans Bensdorf. 

Electric discharges form the subject of papers by J, Nabl.in 
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connection with the gases at the electrodes of the Wehnelt 
interrupter, and by Dr. 'Ernest Lecher, m connection with the 
effect of electrification of the field on the discharge. The 
electric conductivity of powders is treated by Frans Stremitc. 

Speaking generally, the physical papers show a considerable 
amount of steady, plodding work in tne elaboration of existing 
theories and the tabulation of statistical results rather than any 
very striking Innovations in the direction of new theories. 

Zoology. 

The systematic position of Lhe armoured dinosaurs from the 
upper Cretaceous of the Gosau district, originally described, on 
the evidence of extremely imperfect material, under the names 
of Struthiosaurus, Crataeomui and Anoplosaurus, has recently 
occupied the attention of Herr F. B. Nopessa, jun, {Sitzungs- 
btrichtc , vol cxi. p. 93, 1902) The author follows some 
previous observers in regarding the first and second of Lhese 
presumed generic types as identical, as also in considering the 
third to be inseparable from the Huxleyan Acanthophohs 
Consequently, the two genera Struthiosaurus and Acanihopholis 
have alone to be considered. 

The suggestion of the late Trof Marsh that these European 
forms are members of the same family (Cerotopsidse) as the 
horned dinosaurs of the topmost Cretaceous of North America 
is discountenanced by Hc rr Nopessa. Rather, he thinks, they 
typify a family by themselves—the Acanthopholididte— in many 
res iccIs intermediate between Lhe comparatively generalised 
Stair isaunds and the highly specialised Ceratopsidx. From 
ihe* horned dinosaurs, the members of the intermediate family 
are readily distinguished by the absenee of bony horn-cores on 
the skull and also of a frill-like neck-shield. They are further 
characterised by the non-fusion of the cervical vertebrx, the 
relatively large fore-limbs and the long and powerful tail. As 
regards the large size of the fore-limb, they are connected with 
the Stegosaundsc by the Wealden Polacanthus Taken as a 
whole, their organisation tends to confirm the view that among 
the armoured dinosaurs the early bipedal, or partially bipedal, 
forms are the more primitive, and lhe quadrupedal types 
(Ceratopsidx) lhe more specialised. 

In Lhe same communication, Herr Nopessadescnbes achambered 
vertebra of one of the gigantic sauropodous dinosaurs from the 
Cretaceous of Neuquen, Patagonia. The reptile to which this 
vertebra belonged is regarded as genetically distinct from Titano- 
saurufl and Argyrosaurus, both of which have been recorded by Mr. 
Lydekker from the formation in question, but no further attempt 
is made to determine its systematic position The sauropodous 
dinosaurs are now known in the southern hemisphere from both 
Madagascar and Patagonia. 

Mollusca, both recent and fossil, have come in for a consider¬ 
able share of attention in Lhe issues of the Sitzun^sbenchte recently 
to hand. In vol. cx. p. 315, Herr R. Iloernes describes new 
cerithia, belonging to the group typified by Clava bnitntata , 
from the Tertiary of Oisnite, in Central Styna, with remarks on 
the distribution of ihat group in the Mediterranean and Sarma- 
tlan horizons. The paper ib illustrated b) a beautifully executed 

S late. In the succeeding volume (p. 5), Dr C. Gorjanovic- 
Lramberger treats of the Tertiary cockles of the genus Limno- 
cardium in Croatia, more especially those pertaining to the sub- 
genus Budmania. Some doubt has been tnrown on the right of 
the latter group to distinction, but, from the hinge and olher 
characters, the author justifies its separation from the more 
typical form. Finally, in the same volume (p. 123), Dr, R. 
Sturany discusses our present knowledge of the land molluscs 
of Asia Minor, describing a few new forms. 

Botany, 

An interesting paper by Prof. Haberlnndt gives an account 
of cultural experiment* made with isolated plant cells. These 
were taken from Lhe mesophyll tissue of the leaf of Lamtum 
pur pur cum , and when placed in culture solutions were kept 
living for several week*. Considerable increase in site was 
observed In some cases, and an appreciable increase in the 
thickness of lhe walls occurred, especially where the walls were 
concave, In lhe solutions containing only inorganic salt*, the 
chlorophyll corpuscles soon turned jellowlsh, but kept their 
g een colour when rum was supplied. It would appear that 
the plastldi pass on all the products of their oiainuWloss and 
require to be constantly nourished, to prevent decomposition of 
the chlorophyll. Whh regard to the renewed growth of the cells 
when Isolated, Prof. Haberlandt regards this as the continuation 
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01 growth which is ordinarily arrested in the leaf to suit the 
requirements of the organism- Two peculiar effects of light are 
described by Dr H Molisch. A flagellate, Chromophytom 
Rosanoffii % shows a large chromatophore which takes up a 
position on the shaded side IT viewed from the direction in 
which light rays are impinging upon the organism, at certain 
angles the cells seem to sparkle. The effect is due to the light 
which Is condensed by the cell on the chromatophore and thence 
reflected, and is similar to that described for the mou 
Schistostega, The second paper refers to the light which is- 
emitted by Lhe bacterium Micrococius phosphorous obtained 
during the decomposition o meat. The light is sufficiently 
strong to produce heliotropic curvature in many seedlings, and 
a'so in the sporangiophores of Phycomyces 

The poisonous effects bo well known in the case of leaves o. 
Primula obconua are further elucidated by the investigations- 
of Dr A, Nesller Besides various cultivated forms of Primula 
obcomea, three species, Primula sinensis , Pumula Suboldn and 
Primula Corfu routes, all belonging to the group sinensis , were 
found to produce similar effects, giving rise to Lhrobbing and 
inflammation, The source of irritation was traced to the 
secretions of glandular hairs. These readily crystallise out, and 
by sublimation were obtained pure. The writer recommends- 
the outward application of strong alcohol as a palliative 


THE FUTURE OF COAL GASA 

HEN, in the early years of last century, toal gas be¬ 
came a commercial reality, the one end and aim of 
the manufacturer was to produce his gas, and such details 
as purity, illuminating and calorific value never troubled 
his mind As time passed on, however, and competing 
companies vied with each other in their endeavours to secure 
customers, advantages had to be offered to coax consumers 
from the enemy’s camp, and those who remember the battle 
of the two then existing City companies with anoLher pro¬ 
posed rival in 1847-48-49, and the way in which the gas 
consumers in the City were at thnL tune pestered and pam- 
phieLcd by the supporters of the rival schemes, will realise 
that even in those days gas management was not a bed of 
roses The outcome of the rivalry was the introduction in 
the early 'fifties of a standard of illuminating value, and a 
string of Parliamentary requirements which have ever since 
safeguarded the consumer and harried the gas manufacturer. 

In 1850 a Bill was passed which enacted that a consump¬ 
tion of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour should be equal to the 
light of twelve wax candles of the size known as sixes, the 
burner employed being a brass Argand burner with fifteen 
holes. In i860 another Act changed the illuminating power 
to twelve sperm candles, which meant an increase of some 
16} per cent, in the illuminating value of the gas, owing to 
the fact that the wax candles originally used were only equal 
in illuminating power to 10.3 sperm candles, as at present 
employed for testing purposes. In 1868 the illuminating 
power was again raised to fourteen candles, whilst, in 1876, 
(he present sixteen-candle standard was reached 

The amount of light emitted, however, by the gas wa* 
still insufficient to satisfy the desires of the consumers, who, 
utterly ignoring the fact that the illumination Lo be derived 
from coal gas was quite as much dependent on the burner* 
employed as it was upon the standard illuminating value, 
vented their dissatisfaction at the light emitted by small 
flat-flame burners by clamouring for a higher quality of 
gas , and even thirty years ago the great aim of the gBB- 
consLiming public was to obtain the highest candle powei 
that could be squeezed out of the gas company, in order thai 
they might gain something like decent illumination from 
the flat-flame burners then almost exclusively used, and which 
were, a 9 a rule, so small as to destroy entirely the value of 
the gas. It was at this period that the anomaly became 
common of seeing a town supplied with gas of more than 
twenty-candle illuminating value swathed in semi-darkness, 
whilst another, using the much-abused thirteen- or fourteen- 
candle gas, supplied at a good pressure and burnt in decent¬ 
sized burners, was well illuminated. 

It was at this time, also, that some of our most able 
chemists ranged themselves on the side of the votaries of 

1 Abstract of Cantor laclurn delivered u lha Soclaly of Aru by Prof. 
V. B. Lews* 
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high illuminating power, and even suth praUicully minded 
men as the late Sir Edward Frunkland clamoured for the 
introduction of high illuminating power gas, such as is 
pioduced from cannel, in place of sixteen-candle coal gas, 
the general line of argument being well shown by portions 
■of Sir Edward Frankland’s introduction to the section of 
his published researches dealing with applied chemistry, in 
which such paragraphs as the following occur — 

“ Coal gas is not suitable for use in dwelling houses by 
reason of its very low illuminating power—100 cubic feet of 
coal gas containing only 4 cubic feet of illuminating gas , 
the rest is mere rubbish, which heats and pollules the air 
3 n which the gas is consumed . It cannot be too widely 
known that coal gas, although it costs less per 1000 cubic 
feet, is, light for light, much dearer than cannel gas ” 1 

Even now, when altered circumstances make a high- 
power gas an anything but desirable and economical supply, 
there are not wanting advocates who, undaunted, or perhaps 
ignorant of the practical side of the question, still try Lo 
bolster up the old idea 

It was in the latter part of the ’eighties that the lot of 
the worried manager was made even harder by ihe rise in 
price taking place in cannel coal, on which, up to that time, 
he had entirely relied in admixture with ordinary gas coal 
to give those higher grades of illumination demanded by 
the fashion of the time, and which, although it ruined his 
coke, yet proved an efficient and trustworthy servant 

This increase in price became so serious that in 1889 the 
Gas Light and Coke Company Lommenced experiments 
which led to the introduction of carburetted water gas in 
place of cannel as an enneher, this process proving itself a 
most valuable addition to the manufacture of coal gas, and 
rapidly gaining favour and popularity, not only as giving 
an easy means of raising the candle power of poor coal gas, 
but also as a stand-liy m case of any sudden calls upon the 
production power of the works. 

About this same period also, another method of enrich¬ 
ment was introduced, which consisted of adding to gas 
which did not fulfil the Parliamentary requirements the 
vapours of such highly volatile hydrocarbons as petroleum 
spirit and benzol, which, on account of their high illumin¬ 
ating value, gave the necessary increase in the candle power 
by the addition of an amount of vapour not likely afterwards 
Co recondense from the gas. 

Whilst these changes were taking place in gas manufac 
ture, rivals which seemed to threaten its very existence had 
forced their way to the front, and wilh the electric light 
largely used by the rich, and petroleum reduced to a price 
at which even the poorest could afford 1(5 use as an illu- 
minant, the field of utility seemed to be rapidly disappearing 
from beneath the feet of ihe gas industry However, when 
things were looking their blackest, there slowly struggled 
into prominence and commercial success a factor which at 
once restored gns to its position of primary importance 

It was in 1885 Lhat the researches of Dr Auer von YVels- 
bach culminated in the production of the incandesrent 
mantle, which, frail and unsatisfactory in 1 Ls earlier forms, 
was gradually so improved in composition and manufacture 
that by 189a it became a brilliant commercial success, and 
placed in the hands of the gas industry a weapon which 
tendered its position unassailable in competition with 
electricity 

Looked at from a common-sense point of view, the incont 
•descent mantle will be seen to be merely a method of enrich¬ 
ment. Instead of increasing the illuminating power of a 
flame by crowding into the gas more and more hydro 
•carbons, which during combustion are capable of separ¬ 
ating carbon particles, the incandescence of which would 
Increase the amount of light emitted by the flame, and pro 
rata the amount of heating and vitiation, with the mantle 
;you charge the flame with incombustible particles of far 
greater light emissivity than the carbon possesses, and they 
do their work without that increase in the temperature and 
fouling of the atmosphere Inseparable from the other pro¬ 
cesses. It is the introduction of the incandescent mantle 
and the improvements which are possible in its construction 
which really give the possibilities to the gas of the future 
Taking tne enriched gaj as supplied during the 'nineties, 

1 Frank land's 11 Experimental Researches in Pure, Applied ted Phyalcel 
Chemistry," 1677, p 4IL v * 
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the light which can be obtained from it is entirely dependent 
upon the burner in which it is consumed. This may be 
stated as follows — 


Light emitted per cubic foot of sixteen-candle 

gas consumed 

Burner 

Candle units 

Incandescent—high pressure 

30 to is 

,, Kern 

ao to 25 

,, ordinary 

14 Lo 19 

Regenerative 

7 to 10 

Standard Argand 

3 20 

Ordinary Argand 

2 90 

Union jet flat flame No, 7 

2 44 

„ 6 

2 15 

n 5 

I 87 

>i 4 

i 74 

M J 

1 63 

.. 2 

1 22 

1 1 I 

0 85 

1. O 

0 59 


In considering the value given to the gas by these burners, 
It is seen that, according to the method by which it is burnt, 
the consumer may obtain anything from thirty-five candles 
down to less than one candle per cubic foot of gas Ii must 
also be borne in mind that the burners employed in these 
tests were all good, well-made burners, giving the best duty 
that can be obtained from them, ^ilst an examination of 
burners used in consumers' houses shows that in most cases 
any antiquated and corroded burner is considered good 
enough at which to burn the gas, and the very people who 
are loudest in their complaints as to the quality of the gas 
are those who mo'st disregard tha method of its consumption 
England is far behind Germany in the use of incandescent 
lighting, and an inquiry made into the uses to which the 
coal gas supply of a large town was put gave the following 
result — 


Incandescent lighting—private 

Per cent 
1200 

1, public 

6 25 

Cooking 

2 ? 65 

Gas engines 

6 60 

Used in oLher ways 

5250 


100 00 


So that 47 5 per cent, is used for purposes in which illumin¬ 
ating power is of no use and calorific effect is the one 
important factor. 

It is also seen that 18 25 per cent of the total gas made 
is used for incandescent lighting, and this represents about 
23 per cent of the gas used for illuminating purposes, as 
against 90 per cent used in this way in Germany 

This aj per cent thus used gives for a consumption of five 
cubic feet not less than seventy candles, whilst the average 
light oblaincd by the combustion of the remaining 77 per 
cent is 8 5 candles 

It is quite clear that under such conditions as these the 
supply of gas of u high candle power is simply waste of 
money, and it is manifestly unfair that the consumer of 
average intelligence, who is willing to utilise the benefits 
given by the incandescent mantle, should have to pay for a 
quality of gas only rendered necessary by the inertia of those 
Who decline to march with the times. 

Coal gas is daily being used more and ni‘>re as a fuel, 
and although the slight diminution of ralorific value which 
must of necessity accompany a lowered illuminating value is 
a slight drawback, yet in practice any desired temperature 
can be aLtamed by a slightly larger consumption. AIbo a 
cheapening of the gas would induce many to adopt It as a 
fuel, this in turn tending to level up the load in production, 
and so to render more economies possible. 

Everything clearly points in one direction, and that is, 
that the future of coal gas is entirely dependent upon a 
plentiful supply of low-grade gas—low grade from the point 
of view that it should only have an illuminating value of 
ten to twelve candles, that its heating value shall be as 
high as can be practically attained and that its price shall 
be as low as is consistent with the interests of the consumers 
as wtll as of the shareholders In the gas industry. 

Already the stream has act in In this direction, and the 
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lowering of the Parliamentary standard of sixteen to Tour- 
teen candle power in the case ot the South Metropolitan, 
Commercial and West Ham Companies will soon be 
followed by many companies now saddled with a higher 
standard than fourteen candles seeking relief. That relief 
cannot in fairness be refused, whilst experience of the benefits 
conferred by (he reduction will soon lead to the further step 
that will place gas manufacture in this countiy on the same 
advanced footing that It has already gained in the moat 
progressive cities in Germany. 

In making low-grade gas of this character, several pro¬ 
cesses may be employed, but probably the most economical 
is to utilise water gas as an aid to the distillation of the 
coal in the retorts, the proportion of water gas so used being 
kept down to a point at which the carbon monoxide in the 
finished gas shall not exceed 16 per cent 

The cheapening in mantles which is now taking place, 
together with improvements in their manufacture which 
will give an increased length of life and light, promises a 
great extension in the use of gas for this purpose 

Another direction in which the future of coal gas will 
benefit Largely, by a cheapening in price owing to economies 
In manufacture and distribution, will be for use as a fuel 
Already the ever-increasing demand made upon the metro¬ 
politan companies during the day marks the advance of the 
utilisation of coal gas for cooking, heating and power, so 
that whilst the incream in the amount of gas used at night 
is only rising by Borne 3 per cent annually, the day con¬ 
sumption shows an increase of 16 per cent Directly it 
becomes possible to reduce the price of gas to about is a 
thousand, advance on these lines will become extremely 
rapid, and the gas companies are naturally doing every¬ 
thing in their power to foster this development. It is, 
however, necessary, in order further to popularise gas as a 
fuel, that everything that can be done should be done to 
remove any prejudices that exist against heating by gas 

There are many excellent gds stoves on the market, well 
designed, and giving high heating duty for the gas con¬ 
sumed, but there are also many that, both in their per¬ 
formance and their effect upon the atmosphere, are radically 
bad Now that the gas companies have so largely taken 
over the sale and pushing of gas-heating apparatus, it is 
a duty they owe to themselves and to their customers to 
take care that only stoves of scientific construction and 
good efficiency should be supplied Many of the worst stoves 
are the most ornate, and for that reason find their way into 
many homes, as they, in the first place, appeal to the eye of 
the housewife, and afterwards to the nose and health of the 
household, the result being that a good customer is con¬ 
verted into an enemy of gaseous fuel No gas fires should 
be sold or let on hire that do not do a large proportion of the 
healing by radiation, and a gas company that sells a flueless 
gas stove, save for hall or passage heating, should be 
prosecuted. 

A cubic foot of coal g as on its complete combustion yields 
'i 5a cubic foot of carbon dioxide and 1.30 cubic feet of water 
vapour, and if you do not mind breathing hot polluted air 
highly charged with water vapour, and getting chilled with 
cold walls, a Bunsen burner stood on the floor is the most 
effective method of getting the whole of the heat of com¬ 
bustion into the air of the room, and no flueless Btove can 
do more than this. In order to get something to sell, stoves 
are constructed in which some of the water is condensed, 
and the public are gravely informed that this removes all 
deleterious products. But it is impossible to get away 
from the fact that if healthful heating is to be obtained, it 
is the solid objects and walls of the room that must be 
heated, and not the air, and that although some of the heat 
is lost' thereby, a flue to take off all products Is an absolute 
essential 

The gas companies have it in their power to govern the 
gas-stove trade, and unless they choose to take th€ initiative, 
it will retard the popularity of heating by gas to a most 
serious degree With all stoves in which solid bodies like 
asbestos are heated by atmospheric burners, a trace of 
carbon monoxide is always produced, and if there Is not a 
proper flue passing wall into the chimney, a headache Is 
added to dje other discomforts. 

Improvements in gas motors and gas engines are steadily 
going on, and aa toon as the price of coal gas con be re- 
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duced sufficiently to attract this class of custom, a wide 
field will be opened up for it. 

The development of large gas engines during the last few 
years gives promise of an entire revolution In our methods 
of procuring power, and it is highly probable that within 
a very few years the gas engine will make great inroads 
upon the generation of power by steam. Already gas 
engines up to 1500 horse-power have been constructed, 
whilst engines of more than double that power are under con¬ 
struction. 

In England, Messrs Crossley Brothers and other well- 
known makers are producing a very large number of such 
engines for driving dynamos, whilst it is stated that on th** 
Continent Messrs Korting Brothers have made, or have under 
construction, thirty-two gas engines, with a total of 44,500 
horse-power, averaging 1390 horse-power each engine, and 
the John Cockerill Company and several German com¬ 
panies follow not far behind. 

With such a development of gas for motor purposes, it is 
manifestly the policy of the gas companies to make a deter¬ 
mined bid for so wide a held of output, and if they can 
supply a clean heating gas with 460 to 500 B.T.U 's heat¬ 
ing power, it is clear that the convenience of doing away 
with separate generating plant would cause a large pro¬ 
portion of this business to fall to their share, if the price of 
the coal gas could be made to compete with a fuel gas, that 
1 h to say, if nearly the same number of thermal units tould 
be obtained by its use at the same cost. 

Gas fittings should be entirely taken over by the gas 
companies, which should supply incandescent fittings and 
mantles and keep them in order at a small yearly rental, 
and where swinging brackets and other causes demand flat- 
flame burners, the companies should fit nipples with broad 
slits regulated to burn at the lowest possible pressure. 

Everything at the present time points to the gas of the 
future being a twelve-candle-power gas, with a calorific 
value of not less than 4^0 B T U 's net and a selling price 
of not more than is a thousand, the economies necessary 
to reach this lower price being brought about by making 
the gas in the holder at 9d. to 9id a thousand and dis¬ 
tributing it at a considerably increased pressure, the pressure 
being regulated down to inches at the entrance to the 
consumer’s meter 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

C amuri nc.h —Mr CBN Cams, St John's College, 
has been elected to the Isaac Newton studentship in optics 
and physical astronomy 

The Smith's prizemen are Mr H Knapman, Emmanuel, 
second wrmigler 1901, and Mr A P Thompson, Pembroke, 
fifth wrangler 1901 Mr W H Jackson, Clare, bracketed 
third wrangler iqm, receives honourable mention 

The following have been appointed as representatives of 
the University to the joint committee of the Royal Society 
for the purpose of securing an appropriate memorial of 
the late Sir G. G Stokes —The Chancellor, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Profs Jebb, Forsyth, Darwin, Ball, Thomson and 
Mr, W, Burnside. 

The Sedgwick Memorial Museum syndicate, in an 
amended report, estimates that the cost to the University 
of the new building, over and above the amount contributed 
from the memorial fund, will be not less than 18,480!. 


It is stated that Mr David Davies, of Llandinam, grand¬ 
son of the late millionaire, has presented the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, with a sum of ao,ooo 2 

The New York correspondent of the Daily Mail 
announces, on the authority of the New York Journal, that 
Mr Carnegie has arranged to present aoo.o ool to Prince¬ 
ton University aa a thank-offering for his recovery from 
his recent illness. 

Lord Avebury will take the chair on March 17 at a 
conference on higher education at the Institution of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers, Storey's Gate, Westminster. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the county and county borough councils and 
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other educational bodies have been invited to attend the 
conference by the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education 

In connection with the seventeenth annual Exhibition of 
Arts, Crafts and Industries, which will be opened on May 4 
in the Town Hall, Hammersmith, by the Duchess of Argyll, 
a special 1 ' nature-study " section has been organised 
by Mr W. M. Webb Prizes and certificates are offered to 
pupils in schools in Hammersmith for exhibits illustrating, 
among other subjects, rambles nr visits to a park, nature- 
studv diaries, pea plants grown in pots willi descriptions 
of their growth, drawings of living plant" or animals, the 
life-history of any animal (in the wide sense of the word) 
from personal observation, and nature-study photographs 

The committee of the Bombay University, appointed to 
consider the 1 eroinmendal 10ns of the merit Umvr rsities 
Commission, has, we learn from the JVmrer Unil, come to 
the com lusmn that both the Senate and the Syndicate work 
satisfactorily and need not be changed, second-grade 
colleges should not be disaffiliated , n limit ol age and 
minimum fees should not be lived, ami ihe stud\ ol law 
should not be lomiillritcd in a central college Moreover, 
Ihe Senate uhjccls to interfercm p fiom outside with the 
coursis of sludv, and considers that the Imvrrsily should 
le allowed to conirol siuh matti rs in its own w iv 

J hi. Johnston Laboratory .it I mviisiiv ( cdlegr, Liver¬ 
pool, built and equipped by Mi W 11 It mi John don ol Imun- 
bonmgh, will be opened by the Piesidinl of llii’ Loi al 
<jovei mnent Board on May 0 Ihe laboialoiv will contain 
ihe following departments -Bm-i licmisn > , under tin dim- 
Lioii of Prof Hcnjamm Moore, iropnal rnedninr, due ted 
by Prof Ronald Russ, F R.S , e\peiimenlal mulumi and 
c oiiipai ativc pathology, directed bv Dr \ S (minli.iuiti, 
who will ulso have charge of the 1 iru el research, lor which, 
as \)f have already anmiunu'd, Mi 1 - Sutton 1 munis te- 
ccntlv pruvided a gift of jo.ooo/ Mr Johnston his also 
endowed the professorship of bio-c hennstry and thicv fellow¬ 
ships in v irious brain hes of medical reseaich 

Sir Owfn Roiihlts dislnhuted the pii/e* and certificates 
10 the students cjf llv* South-Western Poll tec hnu on leb- 
runrv jj. Ihe report of the pnnupal, Mr Meibeit Ttun 1 1 n- 
son, F R S , was read, and showed ihe number of adult 
students in the instiLiite to be rapidly increasing, so mui h 
so, indeed, lhaL the volume of work as eslrmalrd In the 
student hours has in the last four veais been doubled I 
During last session upwards of (mo students rnteird the flay 
colleges for men and women, and nearly 1800 (lie evening 
classes 'I wo tears ago large additions, cosling 12,000/ , 
were made to the buildings, but these proving insufficient, a 
Mill further sum of 13,000/ , pimided, like the former sum, 
by the Trustees of the London Parochial Charities and the 
London Countv Council, is now being expended in providing 
a large hall and further workshop and laboratory accommo¬ 
dation The long list of suc< cssps of students shows that the 
number of certificates gamed during last session was above 
1^0 more than in I he previous year, but, as was pointed out 
by the principal, the proper function of the institute is nor 
merelv tu prepare students for examinations, but in lit them 
to earn a living, and the institute owes a good deal of its 
populaiity tu the recognition of this by the management 

Tiif nddress on science workshops for schools and colleges 
delivered by Prof. II. L Armstrong, F R S , to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects last month is printed in full 
in the journal of the Institute (vol v No (1) Prof Arm¬ 
strong illustrated his arguments by reference to the new 
buildings at Horsham for Christ's Hospital School, of which 
he is a governor. The science buddings occupy practically 
one side of the quadrangle, and the floor area of the rooms 
they contain is 10,326 square feet, wfide that of the ordinary 
flaSs rooms of the school only reaches 15,482 square feet. 
The four chief rooms in the science block are called science 
“ workshops," and are distinguished by the names of 
Cavendish, DaJton, Davy and Faraday, and to each of these 
are attached certain subsidiary rooms. No lecture room is 
provided, since it is desired to discourage didactic teaching— 
a demonstration bench in the workshop amply provides for 
any such teaching as is necessary. No special balance room 
has been introduced, but Instead a balance bench—a long 
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narrow table covered bv a glazed * ase for the protection oF 
balances, and arranged at right angles to the working 
benches A store or stock room is attached to each of the 
workshops There are two kinds of working benches, those 
for ordinary work and those at which work involving the use 
of water may be done The foimer have te ik tops, and the 
litter are covered with lead In the rooms on the upper 
door, .ill sinks have been placed near to tin walls, and the 
waste is carried down to the floor below in pipes fixed in 
chases 111 the walls On the basement llnni, cross channels 
have been avoided as much as possible In three looms m 
arr ingpmrnt has been adopted which provides both ,1 gi. 
service and upright supports to which rings, A.< , tan Ilf 
clamped 'J lie span' below the bench-top is filled with twn 
tiers of small iiipbuuids, inside each cupboard is c sm jII 
drawer Each bench has four such cupboards, sn thii fm.ii 
pupils may occupy the place in succession, and inch have* i 
cupboard Prof Armstrong also gives invaluable hints a-, 
to the construe lion of sinks, drains and venLilatmn hoods, 
mil describes some special appliances which are m use at 
Christ's Hospital School Ihe address concludes with .1 
plea foi llu simplification of school workshops, and the re- 
1 iiiiinirnd.ilions are well summed up in Prof Aimslrong’s 
own words, 11 in designing science workshops the jrchiteii 
should have three S’s in mind--Sen re, ,Sini/>Iuity and 
s p<u e ' ’ 


sdEXTIHi SER7U 

1 merit cm journal of Semite, helu mu \ - Loud seeing, In 
S P Langtry A studv ol the condition - m 1 rssui v to the 
b 1 Ill ,1 1 inn of l tiailquil image in 1 IrliMUpe (see p 400) 
-Native crsc'nit Irom Muniu cl, In N N I vans J lu 
o llive .usenir was found in a \cm ol neplu line sjrnilc; nr 
the Uorpur ntion Quirry, nr ir Monde cl On an dvsis 11 
proved (n 1 uiUjiii cjS 14 per cent ol arsenic, 1 Of pei u ill 
ol anUmonv, with traces of sulphur I lec ti omotive feme 
in plinth, by A B Plowman flu experiments described 
-.how that the functional aihvuhes of 1 pi mt give use to 
differences rjf elec ti u al potential in its fine ts the ini en-11 v 
and relative sign of these differences depending upon ihe 
physiological condition of the plant, is well an upon its 
ilcrlriiril rnnduclivitv —-Ihe ionisation of water nuclei b\ 

■ U. B.arus—Ihe morphogenesis iff Pl,ii\ slmphia \ uudv 
of the evolution of a Pnl.Lo/nu Brnchinpod, b) F l< 

( uimngs—Note on ihe condition of pi itmum m the nukrl- 
copper ores from Sudbuiy, by (. \\ Dickson \n 'iu: mil 

of the* isolation of sprirvlite, pl.ilimim arsenide, from elulco- 
pvnle -Lectuio experiment on surl i< e tension . 1 nrl sur'am 
viscosity, bv J Iv Burbank My l.ig.iulndon, a new mbuil 
fiorn Oregon, b\ W J Sinclair Studies in the ( ypeuci 1, 
bv 'I Holm On Care\ /iififl riiltl Caret btparhta 


SOCIETIES [ND 1C A DEMIES 

London 

Physical Society, bebiuary 27 —Dr k T, Gl.i7ebruuk, 
F R S , pi evident, in the chair \ papei hy Prof Fleming 
and Mr Clinton, on the measurement of small capacities' 
and indue Lances, was read hi Prof Fleming Jin ineasuie- 
nienl of small capacities and inductances lus become im¬ 
portant in connection with Hertzian wave wireless tele¬ 
graph} 'Ihe authors have designed a rotating commurntoi 
which renders the measurement of small capacities a matter 
as eas} as the measurement iff resistance on 1 Wheatstone 
bridge Ihe appliance is described in the papei, and the 
authors claim that they have worked out a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory form of rotating commutator, designed more from 
the point of view of an engmeei than an electrical instrument 
maker For use with the instrument a nlovmg-cuil differ¬ 
ential galvanometer has been designed 'Ihe authors have 
made a number of experiments upon the eapncily of aerial 
wires, such as nre used in Hertzian wave telegraphy, and 
have also investigated the laws governing the capacity of 
such wires when grouped together in cerlain ways and 
verified expeiimenialiy, as far as possible, the formul® for 
tha capacity of insulated wires in various positions in regard 
to the earth The experiments are given at length 111 
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the paper) and the results practically obtained are compared 
with those derived from theoretical considerations In all 
cases the total measured capadtv of n wires Is less than n 
times the capacity of one wire.—Mr A eampbsli exhibited 
the commutator used for condenser tests at the National 
Physical Laboratory. It is similar to that designed by Mr. 
Searle and used by him and Prof J. J Thomson in their 
determination of the value of “ v M In this commutator 
the ebonite insulation does not fill the spaces between the 
segments, and Is never touched by the brushes, thus giving 
satisfactory insulation By its aid many measurements have 
been made of the 8 A air-condensers, the capacity of each 
of these being about o 02 in fd —A paper on the thickness 
of the liquid film formed by condensation at the surface of a 
solid was read by Dr G J Parka. It was known more 
than half a century ago that when a solid is placed in a gas 
Or vapour there is a condensation of the latter on the surface 
of the solid, and in particular that glass has the power of 
condensing water-vapour at temperatures above the dew¬ 
point. In order to determine the thickness of the liquid 
film, the author has exposed masses of cotton-silicate of 
known area to the action of water-vapour. The author 
has compared his results with those obtained by other experi¬ 
menters with different substances and under widely different 
conditions, and concludes that in all cases where condensa¬ 
tion of moisture takes place at a solid surface, and at 
temperatures not below the dew-point, the thickness of Lhr 
surface-film varies from ioxio^" to 8ox io " 8 citis , accord¬ 
ing to the substances used and the conditions of temperature 
and pressure 

Chemical Society, February 18 —Prof J. Emerson 
Reynolds, F.R.b, president, in the chair—The following 
papers were read —The molecular arrangement of JV-sub- 
stitutcd imlno-ethers, by Dr G D. Lander. The re¬ 
arrangement of the atomic grouping .C(OK) N into 
CO.NR- may be effected catalyticaliy or by heating , the 
author has applied these methods to the study of N-subsii- 
tuted imino-ethers recently prepared by him —The nature 
and probable mechanism of the replacement of metallic by 
organic radicles in tautomeric compounds, by Dr G. D 
Lander. —The chlorine derivatives of pyridine Part vni. 
The Interaction of 2 3 : 4 : 5-tetrachloropyndine with ethyl 

sodiomalonate, by Messrs. W. J. 8*11 and F. W. Oooteon. 
—The biological method for resolving inactive acids into 
their optically active compounds, by Drs. A. McKtnilc and 
A Harden. The authors have investigated the action of 
pure cultures of Pemci/Iium elaucum, Link, Stengmato- 
cyslis ntgra, van Tieghem; Aspergillus grtseus, Link, on 
various externally compensated acids. Their experiments 
show that these moulds attack one isomende more readily 
than the other, and that the extent of the resolution depends 
solely on the difference of this rate of attack.—Colour 
changes observed in solutions of cobalt chloride, by Prof. 
W. N. Hartley, F.R.S. Spectroscopic examination of 
solutions of cobalt chloride shows that the compound formed 
when the solution is heated at 93°-ioo° is the dihydrate 
CoClj.aHaO, whilst solution of the salt in hydrochloric 
acid appears to result in the production of a compound of 
the salt and acid, when zinc chloride is added to a solution 
of cobalt chloride the latter does not become blue on warm¬ 
ing ; this, it is suggested, is due to the formation of a double 
chloride of the two metals. The author also points out that 
the hypothesis that hydrated salts can exist in concentrated 
solutions and undergo dissociation with rise of temperature 
is sufficient to account for all the phenomena observed, and 
the supposition made by Donnan and Bassett of the existence 
of a complex ion during the electrolysis of cobalt chloride 
is unnecessary.—The action of ammonia and organic bases 
on ethyl esters of olefinedlcarboxylic and olefine-0-ketocarb- 
oxylic acids, by Dr. S. Ruhsmtnn.—Derivatives of ^-ammo- 
acetophenone, by Dr. F D. ChatUwty, A description of 
a number of acyl^derlvatives of this amino-ketone. 

Entomological Society, February 4.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
F.R S., president, In the chair.—Dr. T. A. Ohapmtn ex¬ 
hibited two male specimens of Orina It is Us, var. smarag- 
dtna, taken at Pino, Logo Maggiore, on May 30, 190a, 
still alive; and living larva of Crinopteryx familUlla, second 
generation, bred from the egg at Reigate, of parents taken 
at Cannes in February, 1901.—The Rev. F, D. Marie* 
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exhibited, with drawings of the abnormal parts, a herm¬ 
aphrodite of Eucera longicorms, Linn. In a discussion on 
hermaphroditism, Dr Sharp stated that Father Wasman 
had announced the discovery that in certain Dipterous para¬ 
sites of Termites the individual commences as a male 
and ends as a female—a phenomenon entirely new 
to entomology, though paralleled in some other groups. 
—Mr R MoLaohlsn, F.R S , exhibited a living ex¬ 
ample of Chrysopa vulgaris, Schnd , to show the manner 
in which this species, which is ordinarily bright green, 
assumes a brownish colour, the abdomen being often marked 
with reddish spots in hybernating individuals—Mr W. J. 
Lueat submitted specimens of a bug—Aftm calcaratus — 
and the fruit of some grass, swept up near Byfleet The 
similarity of form and colouring constituted a probable case 
of protective resemblance —Major Neville Mandara ex¬ 
hibited two specimens of an undesenbed species of Atella 
from Ceylon, and remarked that it was a very local insect 
and only found in the Nitre Cave district, one of the locali¬ 
ties most remote from civilisation in the island It was 
probably a well-marked local race of A alcippt, but easily 
distinguished from any known species of Lhc genus by the 
apex of the fore-wing being entirely black.—Mr F. B_ 
Jannlngt exhibited two females of Drymus pihpcs, Fieb , 
a rare species of the family LygLCidcf, which were found 
among dead leaves on a hillside near Croydon in September, 
1901, and a black abcrralion of the ordinarily grass-green 
or yellowish Afirir laevigatus, L—Mr H J EIwtm, KRS, 
exhibited a collection of butterflies formed by Mr David 
H anbury on the Arctic coast of North America, in the 
region where the Parry expedition was lost Two of them, 
including Cohas boothn, had not been taken since they were 
hrst described by Curtis sixty years ago This species, in 
comparison with Celias hetla, Lef , is undoubtedly distinct 
in both sexes, but it is most remarkable that the male, in 
coloration and markings, appears to approximate more 
closely to the characters usual In the females of other mem¬ 
bers of the genus. The collection contained nothing new, 
but included the rare and curious Argynms miproba, Butler, 
hitherto taken only in Novaya Zembla, a remarkable 
aberration of A . chanclea, Schn., in which the black netting 
marks were resolved into smeared black lines, A pales, 
for the first time fiom this region, precisely similar to the 
form taken on the cast of the I^na River in Siberia , and 
Coenonympha hphon, closely resembling the form from 
Kamtschatka. He also showed a collection from north¬ 
eastern Siberia at about the same latitude, 67°, as the pre¬ 
ceding exhibit. It included many species which occur in the 
western palsarctic regions, most remarkable of all, Neptts 
lucilla Also Pamassius dehus, which Mr. Elwes said was 
the first Parnassius he had seen from within the Arctic 
circle, and Colias vilmensis, M6n , an insect peculiar to 
Siberia, showing remarkable female aberrant forms —Mr 
C. O. Waterhoua* gave an account of a nest of a bee, 
Tngona collxna, recently received from Malacca Speci¬ 
mens were exhibited, as were also males and a worker of 
the much smaller species, Trtgona ruficornis, Smith, re¬ 
ceived at the same time from Singapore, and sent by Mr. 
H N Ridley —Mr. W. J Kay* exhibited two drawers con 
taining Danaine, Ithomune and Heliconine species from 
British Guiana, all of similar coloration, and forming a 
Mullerian association with a black hind-wing—The follow¬ 
ing papers were communicated —On the Hypsid genus 
Deilernera, Hubner, by Colonel Charles ffwlnfio*.—An 
account of a collection of Rhopaloeera made in the Anam- 
bara Creek in Nigeria, West Afnco, by Mr. P. J. Lathy.— 
Some notes on the habits of Nanophyes durteui, Lucas, as 
observed in Central Spain by Mr G. C. Ohampion and 
Dr. T A. Chapman, with a description of the larva and 
pupa by Dr T A. Chapman. 

Zoological Society, February j7.^Dr. Henry Woodward 
F R.S,, vice-president, in the cnair.—^A communication was 
read from Mr. F. Plckard-Cambrldff* containing de¬ 
scriptions of one new genus and eight new species of spiders 
of the families Plsaurids and SenoculidaB, the material for 
which was contained in the British Museum, and was, 
to a great extent, obtained by the author In the Lower 
Amazons —A communication from Mr. Cyril Or***l*nd 
contained descriptions of two new species of marine polj- 
chaete worms obtained on the shores of the Island of Zanzl- 
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bar, in East Africa.—A communication was read from Dr. 
Robert Broom on the axis, atlas and proatlas of the higher 
Theriodonts A description of these bones in the type speci¬ 
mens of Gomphognathus and Trirachodon, now preserved 
in the Grahamstown Museum, was given, and suggestions 
thrown out as to the relationship of these forms and Pro¬ 
colophon to the modern Sphenodon and crocodiles —Mr C 
Tate Regan contributed a paper entitled “ A Revision of 
the Fishes of the Genus 1 riacanLlius,' 1 in which seven 
species were described, one of them, T mdicus, being new 
to science —Mr G A Boulanger, F R S , read a paper 
on the geographical variations of the sand-viper {Vip£ra 
ammodytes), in which he distinguished a geographical race 
(var mendionalts) from Greece, the Archipelago and Syria, 
from the typual form found in Austria-Hungary and Bosnia 
—Mr F Cf Partoni read an at count, drawn up by Mr 
George Candler, of the habits of the hoolock (Hylobates 
hoolock), as observed by him in the forests of Cachar, in 
north-east India. 

M INCJ1ESTCR 

Literary and Philosophical Society, February 3 —Mr 
Charles Bailey, presidcnr, in the chair- Prof Osborne 
Reynold*! F R S , ixhibilcri and explained some models 
illustrating his met luinu al theory of the slru< ture of the 
universe, propounded in his paper on the submechamcs of 
the universe, read before the Royal 5 onety--Mr C E 
Stromayar trad a papir on parallax determinations by 
photography, m which he dealt with the advantages phola- 
gi aphy offers for rapid and accurate surveys 1 he principle 
recommended was m superimpose the image of a photo¬ 
graphic negative taken it one position on tile image of a 
photographic positive taken at another position, the parallax, 
or angle which separates two positions as seen from any of 
the objects in the photographs, being measured nurro- 
metricslly by shifting one of the images until the object 
registers and disappears It was suggested that the best 
results would be obtained by placing the two photographs 
in two lanterns and superimposing the images on a screen 
or into a microscope eyepiece, but the instrument shown was 
arranged to suit a single lantern, the negative and the 
positive being placed film to film —Mr. W. B. Baron read 
a paper (communicated by Mr Stromeyer) on the influence 
of hydrogen in fuel on the composition 0/ the resulting flue 
gases He showed that by making the gas analysis, usually 
undertaken m boiler trials, with little more than ordinary 
care, and applying various corrections thereto, the relation 
of hydrogen to other combustible in the fuel can be accu¬ 
rately found. 

Duhlin- 

Royal Dublin Society, February 17 —Pro ]. Joly, 
F R,S , in the chair —Dr G Johnstone fttoney, F R S , 
read a paper entitled “ How to Introduce Order in the Re¬ 
lations between British Weights and Measures " The paper 
describes a proposal for legislation which the author sub¬ 
mitted two years ago to the Board of Trade Its aim is 
to get rid of the irrationality between the two methods of 
measurement, without its being necessary for Parliament to 
call uponjhe inhabitants of this country to rrake any change 
in their habits of thought, or the practice to which they are 
accustomed, until they themselves choose to do so The 
main parts of the proposal are that an Act be passed making 
the yard exactly nine-tenths of the metre, the avoirdupois 
pound exactly nine-tenths of the metric pound or haH kilo¬ 
gram, and the imperial gallon exactly nine-tenths of the 
metric gallon or half dekalitre. They at present differ from 
these amounts by small but very troublesome fractions —Mr. 
David Houston communicated a paper on the value of 
bacteriological tests in judging the butter exhibited at agri¬ 
cultural shows. The author nad submitted all the butter 
exhibits that had gamed prizes at the Society's winter show 
at Ball's Bridge to a detailed bacteriological examination, 
and had also visited many of the contributing creameries 
with the object of checking laboratory results. The experi¬ 
ments, It was claimed, proved the fallacy of ordinary 
methods of Judging the quality of butter, and demonstrated 
the utility of bacteriological tests, at least as an auxiliary 
to the usual method, In determining the real v^lue of butter. 
—Mr. G. H. Oarpsftter read a paper on injurious Insects 
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and other animals observed in Ireland during the year 1902. 
The most important records wnc the flour moth (Ephestia 
Kuehniclla) in Belfast Mills, and a new sprues of Australian 
weevil (Syagrim tntrudens , Waterli ) as a greenhouse pest 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glacnevm Mention was 
also made of the injury to various vegetable stems and roots 
by Encliytrmd worms - -Dr llrnry II Dixon presented 
two criticisms on the cohesion theory of thi asernt of sap. 

In this paper Steinbrinck’s objection, based on the perme¬ 
ability of the walls of the conducting Lubes lo air, is shown 
to be invalid Air passing through the wet walls must be 
in solution, and it has been shown by experiment that 
saturation of water by air does not appieiiubly lessen its 
tensile strength Secondly, Copland's criticism, founded 
on experiments made with plaster of Tans, is shown lo in¬ 
volve perpetual motion The true evpHn itum of C ope- 
land’s results is to be found in the conlinun.1 absorption of 
plaster of Pans after setting, combined with its great re¬ 
sistance to the passage of water 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, l'chruary 23—M Albeit Gaudr) 
in the chair - 1 he law of electromotive forces in saline solu¬ 
tions the influence of temperature, liy M Derthelot.- On 
luberculuMS and thaphysis of the long bones ot the limbs 
and its treatment, by M Lannelongue. If the tubercu¬ 
lous absress or (uberculonie is not too large, 11 cuie may be 
i llei ted by a simple washing wilh an anliseplo lujuid con¬ 
taining iodoform, creosote, ether and olive ml In more 
severe t ases the abscess must be opened, and the whole of 
the inside surface sc rapid with a cuvelte Jf due care 15 
taken, the abscess is not liable lo leeur—i hi action of a 
polarised bundle of very nfiangible radiations on very small 
electric sparks, by M R Blondlpt. The action of the 
X-rays from a foi us tube upon an electric spark lus shown 
that these rays are polarised, it appeared to be of interest 
to see if a similar aition could be traced in the case of a 
bundle of polarised light rays The whole of the experi¬ 
ments described show Lhal a bundle of polarised light rays 
produces a notable reinforcement of the spark when its 
plane of polarisation is normal to the spark, and does not 
act on it when its plane of polarisation is parallel to it , in 
uther words, ihere is a plane of action of polarised light 
upon the small spark, and tins plane is normal to the plane 
of polarisation —Prof. Koch was elected a foreign associate 
in the place of the late Prof Virchow —On a particular 
class of triple orthogonal systems, by M C Qulchard.- - 
On the resistance of perfect gases to the movement of 
solids, by M L Jacob.—A hydro-lachymeler Tor regulating 
hydraulic turbines, by M L. Rlbourt- I he new form of 
governor, a description of which with drawings is given, 
has worked very satisfat torily in practice In hat form of 
turbine most difficult to regulate, small power with a low 
fall, the variations of velocity have been kept constant within 
2 per cent , although the vaimtions of resistance amounted 
to 30 per cent —The variations in the modulus of elasticity 
in nickel steels, by M C E Guillaume. The method em¬ 
ployed consisted in observing at different temperatures a 
chronometer furnished with a spiral of the alloy under ex¬ 
amination mounted on a brass balance Alloys (ontaining 
26 per rent and 45 per cent of nickel possessed the smallest 
temperature coefficient —On the spontaneous reduction of 
the amount of carbon in steel, by M G Belloo. The 
sudden heating of a hard steel wire spiral in a vacuum gives 
a greyish metal, soft and incapable of being tempered This 
effect appears to be Intimately connected with the presence 
of occluded gases, since it is not produced if occluded 
gases are absent —On the influence of certain modes of 
treatment on the microscopic structure of certain nickel 
steels, by M. L£on Quillet. Micrographic observations 
show the effects of tempering, annealing and hammering 
on nickel steels more clearly than mechanical tests, and in 
shorter time —On the products of reduction of copper salts 
by hydroxylamine, by M- E. P4chard. An ammonlacal 

solution of copper sulphate Is decolorised by sulphate of 
hydroxy]amine, nitrogen and nitrous oxide being evolved. 
From an ammoniacal solution of copper acetate cuprous 
acetate can be readily obtained by hydroxylamine sulphate. 
—The action of urea upon pyruvic add t by M. L J. Blmon 
—On some phosphorus derivatives of benzophenone and 
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methyl-propyl-ketone, by M. C. Marl*. The phosphorus 
compounds described were obtained by heating together 
hypophosphorous acid and various ketones —On the results 
obtained In the distillery by the application of yeasts acclima¬ 
tised to the volatile tonic principles present in the molasses 
from beetroot, by M. Henri Alllot. Satisfactory results 
have been obtained in practice by the use of acclimatised 
yeasts, the alcoholic fermentation taking place in a liquid 
not only containing substances detrimental to yeasts, but 
also contaminated with foreign bacteria.—Experimental 
researches on epithelial hyperplasia and on the transform¬ 
ation of epithelium into conjunctive tissue, by M Ed. 
Ilotvoror. The irritation which produces on the epidermis 
the loosening of the skin gives rise to evolutive pheno¬ 
mena which recall very nearly those of cartilage in the 
course of ossification The cells proliferate and give 
rise to new cells, which are transformed into reticular and 
vascular conjunctive tissue —The series of the genUs Absidia, 
by M. Paul Vuillwmin.—On ihe interpretation of the 
arrangement of the bundles in the petiole and leaf veins of 
the dicotyledons, by M Ool.—Eruptions of the secondary 
period in the Island of Crete, by M L Cayeua. The 
eruptive rocks in Crete form a part of the strata which have 
been identified with the Upper Jurassic The eruptive rocks 
have metamorphosed the upper strata in which they are in¬ 
cluded, and leave absolutely untouched the more recent 
strata.—The lower Devonian in the region of Kosw^Ji 
(Northern Ural), by MM. U Dupirc, L Mruee and P ** 
P«Arce.—On the faults at Poitou, between Parthenay, 
Ninrt and Poitiers, by M. Jules Welach. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY, March 3 

Royal Society, at 4 30 — The Reimtancc of the Ions and the Mechanical 
Friction of the Solvent Prof F Kohlrnunch, For Mem R 5 —The 
Electrical Conductivity of Solution at the Freezing Point of Water 
W C, D Wheihani, FRS —A Note on a Form of Magnetic Detector 
for Hertzian Waves adapted for Quantitative Work Prof J A Fleming, 
FRS —On the Laws Governing Electric Dischargi-s in Gates at Lnw 
Pressures Communicated by Prof J J. Thomson FRS W R 
Carr.—The Differential Invariants of a Surface, and their Geometric 
Significance Prof. A R, Forsyth, F,RS 

Royal iNBTiTUTioir, at 3—Insect Contrivances Pror L C Miall.F R S 

Society or Punt ic Analysts, at 0 . 

Cnehicai Society, at 0 —The Mechanism of the Reduction of Potassium 
Bichromate by Sulphurous Acid H Bassett —The Constitution of Pilo¬ 
carpine, Part IV ’ H A. D Jowett —Preparation and Properties of 
1 1 4 (or 1 5)-DtmeLhyl Glyoxaline and 1 3 Dimethyl Pyraaole H. A D 
Jowett and C E Potter—Some Analyses of“Reh, ot the Alkaline 
Salta in Indian Usar Land E. G Hill,—Experiment! on (he Synthehia 
of Camphoric Acid Part Til Synthesis of Nolauronolic Acid W H 
Perkin, Jun., and J F' Thorpe—Camphor-ff-thiol : T M Lowry and 
G C Bonington —Isomeric Change of Dibenzamlide iuto Henzoyl-^- 
amino- and Benzoyl-/-ninino-ben*aptunt>ne F D Chattaway - The 
Rale or Decomposition of Diuo compounds Part Ill The Tempera¬ 
ture Coefficient J C Cun and F Nicoll 

Linnkan Society, m B —On some Points in ihe Visceral Anatomy of 
the Charncmidm W S Rownfree —On the Anatomy of ihe Pig-footed 
Bandicoot L/uurypys caitanotu - F G. Parsons—Further Notes on 
Lemuii Dr Elliot Smith, 

Hontgew Society, at 6 10 —Spark Phenomena , F. H Glew 
FRIDAY , March 6 

Royal Institution at 9.—Studies in kxpe/im?ntal Phonetics; Prof 
T G McKendrfck, FRS 

Geologists.’ Association, it 8i—The Pliocene Hone Bed iff Concud, 
Terual, Spain Dr A Smith Woodward, FRS —On the Zones of the 
Upper Chalk In Suffolk* A, J Jukes Browne 

SATURDAY, March 7 

Royal Institution, at 3—Light Its Origin and Nsture. Lord 

Rayleigh. 

MONDAY , March 9 

Society Or Arts, bi B — Hertzian Wave Telegraphy in Theory and 
Practice Prof J A- Fleming, F.R S 

Royal Geographical Society, at B 30 —A Buried Landscape in the 
English Midlands. Prof. W W Watts 

TUBSUA F, March 10 

Royal Institution, at < —Recent Advances in Photographic Science 
Sir Williim Abbey, K C.B. 

Institution or Civil Engineers, at B —Recent Irrigation in the 
Punjab S Preston —‘The Irrigation Web across the Bfaadar River, 
Kattuiwar J. J. B. Benson. 

WBUNKSDA Y, March 11 

Society or Arts, at B.—Eatpiing Laws, By-Laws and Regulation! 
relating to Protect] or bon Fin, with Criticisms and Suggestions 
T. Brice Phillips. 

Geological Societt, at B.—Petrological Kates on Rocks from Southern 
Abyssinia collected by Dr R. Koefdlu r Dr Catherine A Raisin —The 
Overthrow Torrid On Ian Rooks of th4 Isle of Rutn and the Associated 
Gneisses . Alfred Hsrker, Rff.S. 

THURSDAY, March is. 

Royal Society, at ^y*.k-PnbabU Paper *:—On the Histology of 
Utvdo sftrirrM. Erik lea, end the " Mycopiatm 9 Hypothesis ; Prof. Mar- 
shall'JFsxd, F.H.S —A Stud; of a Unicellular Gnen Algo, occurring in 
Polluted Water, with Especial Reference to its Nitrogenous Msiah jl|*m : 


Miss H Chick.—A Comparative Study of the Grey and White Matter or 
the Motor Cell Groups and of the Spinal Accessory Nerve in the Spinal 
Cord of the Porpoise (Pkwatna commums) Dr u Hepburn ana Dr 
D Waterston.—The Oestrous Cycle and the Formation or the Corpus 
Ltateum in the Sheejp* F H A_ Marshall—On the Culture of the 
Nitroso-bsclerium ’ H S Fremlln —Upon the Immunising Effects of 
the 1 ntracelluLar Contents of the Typhoid Bacillus as Obtained by the Dis¬ 
integration of the Organism at the Temperature of Liquid Air Dr A 
Macfadyen 

Royal Institution, at 5 —Insect Contrivances Prof. L. C. Miall, 
F.R S. 

Institution op Electrical Engineers, at B — Distribution Losses in 
Electric Supply System! A D Constable and E Fawssert —A Study 
of the Phenomenon nf Resonance in Electric Circuits by ihe Aid or 
Oscillograms (abstract) 1 M B. Field 

Society op Arts, at 4 30.— The Currency Policy of India J Barr 
Robertson 

Mathematical Society, at 5 30 —On the Convergence of Certain 
Multiple Series G H Hardy —On iha Representation of a Group of 
Finite Or del as on Irreducible Group of Linear Substitutions and the 
Direct E<Hiiblishment of the Relations between thr Group Charnel er¬ 
istics Prof W Burnside —Approsimaie Calculation of the Periods of 
Vibration rff n Circular Plate Prof H Lamb—Mathematical Notes 
Dr H. F Baker 

FRIDA Y March 13. 

Royal Institution , *1 q — Character ReBcTipg from External Signs, 
ProT Knrl PcarHon, FRS 

Physical Society, at 5 — On the Interpretation of Milne Seismograms 
Dr F^rr—A Potentiometer for Thermocouple Measurements' Dr 
R A Lclifcldt —A Direct Rending Potentiometer for Thermoelectric 
Woik Dr J A Harker—The Measurement of Small Resistances A 
Campbell —A Resistance Comparator Dr R A Lehfeldt 

Malacdlogicai. Society at 0,— Further Description of the Animal of 
l^amayantia. carirtala , Colling? I icut -Col H H Godwin Ausleii, 
FRS —Note on the Generic Name Btlliminus H B Woodward — 
Notes on Pleistocene Non-marine Mollusca Iroin Pnriland Bill, and un 
Holocene Non marine Mollu^ca from Willn, Dorset Cambridgeshire and 
Folkestone R AshmgUni Bullen —On ihe Ou.urrmce ol Nentina 
Crntr/oup/ann, Fir , in the Pleisiucene at Swansoomb A h Kennard 
and U H Woodward 

Institution of Civil Engineers, at B —Reconulrurtion of Midland 
Railwa> Bridge No 37, over the the RIt£t Trent * A H Ijington 
/ UR DAY, March 

Rcjyai Institution, at 3.—Light I ft* Origin and Nature Lord 
Rayleigh 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN THE MODERN STATE} 
II 

HAT Germany thinks of the place of the uni¬ 
versity in a modern State can be readily gathered 
from the large and ever-increasing State endowments of 
the numerous universities in Prussia and the other con¬ 
stituent countries. 

The university activity of Prussia itself dates from the 
time after Jena, 1806, when the nation was, as Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett has told us, a bleeding and 
lacerated mass, so impoverished and shattered that 
there seemed to be little future before it. King Frederick 
William III and his councillors, among them Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, founded the University of Berlin, 11 to 
supply the loss of territory by intellectual effort ” Among 
the universal poverty, money was also found for the Uni¬ 
versities of Koemgsberg and Breslau, and Bonn was 
founded in 1818. Observatories and other scientific in¬ 
stitutions were not forgotten. As a result of this policy, 
earned on persistently and continuously by successive 
Ministers, aided by wise councillors, many of them the 
products of this policy, such a state of things was 
brought about that Palmerston, a typical English states¬ 
man, is stated by Matthew Arnold to have defined the 
Germany of his day as a country of 14 damned professors/' 
and so well have the damned professors done their 
work since that not long ago M. Ferdinand Lot, one of the 
most distinguished educationists of France, accorded to 
Germany 11 a supremacy in science comparable to the 
supremacy of England at sea 11 

The whole history of Prussia since then constitutes 
indeed a magnificent object lesson on the influence of 
brain-power on history There can be no question that 
the Prussia of to-day, the leader of a united Germany, 


with its armed strength both for peace and war and 
craving for a wider world dominion, is the direct out¬ 
come of the policy of “intellectual effort” inaugurated 
in 1806 

The most remarkable thing about the German uni¬ 
versities in later years is the constant addition of new 
departments, added to enable them to meet and even to 
anticipate the demands made for laboratories in which 
each scientific subject, as it has been developed, can be 
taught on Liebig's plan, that is by experiment, observ¬ 
ation and research. 

It is in such State-aided institutions as these that the 
members of the German Ministry and Parliament, and 
the leading industrials are trained, while in our case, in 
consequence of the lack of funds for new buildings at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and, until not many years ago, 
the lack of other high-teaching centres, our leaders have 
had to be content with curricula extant before Galileo 
was born, the teaching being, perhaps, not so good and 
the desire to learn generally much less. 

No one will deny that the brain-power of a nation 
must, in the last resort, depend upon the higher mental 
training obtainable in that nation It is well, therefore, 
to see how we stand in this matter. 

The following tables will show what the German 
Government is doing to provide brain-power in Germany. 
Those who know most about our British conditions will 
see how we are likely to fare in any competition with 
Germany in which brain-power comes in, if indeed there 
can be any important sphere of activity undertaken by 
either King, Lords or Commons in which brain-power 
ddes not come in. 

We owe the first table giving the facts relating to the 
ordinary State endowments of the twenty-two German 
universities to the kindness of Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
who was good enough to obtain through official sources 
an extract from the 44 Preussische Statistik " containing an 
article by Dr. Petersihe This deals with 1891-2, the 
Last year dealt with by the statistical bureau. 



Taiilr I. — Ordinary State Endowment , Year 1891-2. 


Universities 


а. Prussian Universities 
1 Berlin 

2. Bonn 

3 Breslau 

4 Gottingen ... 

5. Greifswald . . 

б. Halle 
7- Kiel 

8 Konigaberg . 

9. Marburg . 

iq. Munscer Academy ., 
11. Braunsberg Lyceum 
Prussian Universities _ 
altogether 1 




Source* of Income 



Kxpendtui 

Ordinary 




Percentage of 

Salaries of 


I'atal In¬ 
come of 






leaching 

Various 

Foundation 

Slate 

Other 



Stiff (111 

Personal 

Universities 

Funds, 
Fees, he 

Fund* 

SuiirLc-* 

Founda¬ 

tion 

F unds 

Stnl 

h Linds 

eluding 
lodging 
AUo* anre) 

Expenses 

£ 

£ 

_ 

£ 




£ 

£ 

123,839 

16,782 

107,057 


14 

86 

44,504 

23,769 

56.467 

IO,66l 

45,806 

— 

19 

81 

24,404 

8,334 

48,203 

3*454 

44.749 


7 

93 

21,845 

7,927 

57.363 

35.807 

36 487 

20,877 

— 

64 

36 

24,601 

10,248 

21,833 

13.974 

1 — 

61 

39 

14,605 

5.870 

62,880 

29,596 

33*2^4 

1 — 

47 

53 

20,791 

9 .o ‘5 

37,722 

9,584 

28,188 

1 — 

25 

75 

I 3 i 47 i 

5-682 

46,40s 

6,475 

39 , 93 ° 

1 — 

14 

86 

17*193 

7.374 

38,872 

8,743 

30,129 

!, 

22 

78 

15,068 

6,732 

12,312 

4,202 

1,046 

8,110 

34 

66 

8,000 

1.737 

2,040 

994 


5 ‘ 

49 

1,741 

82 

5*1.911 

148,863 

* 4 

J 73 . 09 S 

— 

33 

67 

206,223 

86,770 


Expenses. 

Connected 

IftlLh 

Material 


£ 

55.565 

21,7*9 
18.430 
22,512 
tS .332 
33»°73 
18,618 
21,836 
17,070 

2.574 

216 

228,955 
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Table \.— Continued . 





Sources of Income 

1 


Kxpenditu 


Universities. 

t 

Ordinary 

! 

1 


1 Percentage of | 

Salaries of 



Total In- 

1 Foundation 




1 

Teaching 

Varioiu 

Expenses 


Coma of 
Universities 

1 Funds, 

1 Fee*., Ac 

Slate 

Funds 

Other 

Sources 

Founda¬ 

tion 

' *1 
State | 

Staff (In¬ 
cluding 
Lodging 

Personal 

Expenses. 

1 Connected 
with 
Material 



i 



Funds 

Funds ; 

Allowance) 



b Other than Prussian 










Universities 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/ 

£ 

1. Munich . . 

45^78 

13,069 

32,609 

— 

29 

71 ; 

24,669 

IO,9Bl 

10,028 

2. Wurzburg 

36,246 

‘5.707 

| 20,519 

— 

43 

57 

14,099 

11,316 

10,811 

3. Erlangen 

31.7“ 

6,813 

24,909 

— 

21 

79 

1 n,59i 

10,149 

9,9M 

4. Leipzig 

99.373 

44,068 

21,439 

77.934 

— 

22 

78 

27,162 

13,669 

43.917 

28,293 

5, Tubingen . . 

5,309 

38,759 

— 

12 

88 

12,602 
3.538 

17.798 

0. Freiburg 

25.984 

3.996 

21,893 

95 

16 

84 

13,021 

9,424 

7. Heidelberg 

34.949 

987 

33.895 

67 

3 

97 

i6,569 

3,541 

14,839 

8 Giessen 

32,749 

9,530 

23.178 

41 

29 

7i 

11,988 

2.358 

18,402 

9. Rostock 

16,614 

1*3 

16,290 

211 

2 

98 

7,72a 

795 

8.097 

10 Jena . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. Slrauburg 

49,750 

3,9*7 

45,575 

257 

8 

92 

26,300 

3.611 

19.838 

Non-Prussian Uni¬ 

— 









versities altogether, 
excluding Jena 

4I7J33 

80,880 

335.58. 

671 1 

19 

81 

166,790 

102,808 

>47.53* 

Prussian Universities 
All the German 

52L9H 

148,863 

373.098 


33 

67 

206,223 

86,770 

2*8.955 

Universities, ex¬ 
cluding Jena 

939,044 

229,743 

708,679 

671 

26 

74 

371*13 

189,578 

376.487 

In the second table 

are given 

the extraordinary 

and 

1902-3, 

so far 

as it has been 

possible t 


expenses incurred in the same year, also obtained obtain them from “Minerva," in order that the con 


from Dr. Petersilie’s article, There have been siderable yearly increase in the endowments may b 
added the State endowments for the years 1900-1 noted. 


TABLE II — Showing Extraordinary Expenditure 1891-2, and Increase of Ordinary Endowment since then. 


Universities. 

Ordinary 

Siaie Endowment, 
1B91-3 

Extraordinary 
Expenditure Pro¬ 
vided by the 
State in 1891-2 

Ordinary 

State Endowment, 

1900-1 

Ordinary 

State Endowment, 

1902-3 

Increase of Ordi¬ 
nary Siate Endow¬ 
ment in 11 years 
(In ihoiuapds) 

a Prussian Universities . 

L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

l 

1 Berlin 

107,057 

61,714 

130.743 

«4*.>55 

35 

2. Bonn . 

45.8o6 

9.690 

51.982 

56,091 

11 

3. Breslau 

44.749 

38,900 

57.435 

57,435 

13 

4. Gottingen 

20.877 

6,260 

27,403 

30,4,4 

ro 

5. Greifarald 

13-974 

5.762 

20,490 

23.925 

10 

6. Halje .. 

33.*84 

15.919 

51,666 

54.419 

21 

7. Kiel 

28,188 

5.690 

37,*86 

41,89, 

13 

8 Kttnlgsberg 

39,930 

12,350 

47,069 

50.936 

11 

9. Marburg , . 

30,129 

2,660 

36.255 

38,93* 

8 

10. Munster Academy 

8, no 

300 

,4.364 

18,242 

IO 

11 Braunsberg Lyceum 

994 


1.989 

2,990 

2 

Prussian Universities; totals 

373.098 

, 159.245 

476,682 

; 517,429 

144 

b Other than Prussian Universities . 





1 

1 

1. Munich 

32.609 

13.932 

— 

1 


2. Wurzburg 

20,539 

375 

- | 

i 


3. Erlanjjen , , 

24,909 

3,766 

— 



4- Leipzig 

77,934 

— 

I0[ P 989 

104,388 

27 

5. Tubingen ... 

38,759 

— 

49,703 

52,234 

14 

6. Freiburg 

ai. 893 

7.825 

38,555 

30,955 

9 

7. Heidelberg „ 

33.895 

*4.77, 

39,135 I 

41,225 

B 

8. Giessen ... 

23,178 

6,990 

37,48o 1 

4*,« 88 

1 19 

9. Rostock . 

16,290 

— 

17,812 | 


ia Jens 

— 

— 

~~ 1 

— 


El, Sirassburg .. 

45,575 

«2.440 

49.150 

49.862 

4 

Nan-Prussian Universities; totals. . 

335,581 

60,099 

323,814 

320,852 
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It will be seen that those responsible for the continued 
well-being of the German State are as busily employed 
m increasing the efficiency of their universities as they 
are in adding to their navy 

In Britain, there is no concern shown by our Govern¬ 
ment and politicians in regard to the real sources of 
national brain-power, towards which primary instruc¬ 
tion, now well endowed, is but the first step. Private 
endowment is still appealed to, though our present 
unfortunate position comes from the fact that since the 
necessary introduction of science into the curriculum of 
the higher teaching, private endowment in the past has 
not been, nor in the future will it be, able to supply a 
tithe of what is really wanted 

The State, however, while it allows the universities to 
remain inefficient, as if it were a matter of indifference 
whether we fail in brain-competition wuh foreign 
countries or not, does really concede the principle of 
State aid Its present contribution to our universities 
and colleges amounts to 155,600/ a year, no capital 
sum, however, is taken for buildings. 

This sum is made up of grants to — 


(a) 4 universities in Scotland 
3 .» „ England 

I ,, ,, Wales 

(fl) 13 colleges in England 
3 ,, ,, Wales 

3 ,, lp Ireland— 

Grants in aid 4,800 

Consolidated Fund , for Salaries of 
Professors and Officers, and Allow¬ 
ances for Scholars and Prizes 21,000 


72,000 

14.800 

4,000 

26,000 

12,000 


1 college in Scotland 


25,800 

1,000 


The above tables show that the total sum given by ihe 
British Government for the whole of the United Kingdom 
is less than the State endowment of one of the twenty- 
two German universities more than ten years ago 


ASSYRIAN HISTORY . 

Annals of the Kings of Assyria the Cuneiform Texts, 
with Translations, Transliterations, &c , from the 
original documents in the British Museum. Edited 
by E A. Wallis Budge, M A , Litt D , Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, and L W King, 
M.A., F.S A., Assistant in the Department of Egypt¬ 
ian and Assyrian Antiquities. Vol. 1 Pp. Ixxv + 391 
(Printed by order of the Trustees, 1902 ) Price 1 \ 

I T is an interesting fact that practically all the 
materials which exist for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of Mesopotamia are to be found within 
the walls of the British Museum. Neither at Paris, 
nor even at Constantinople, far less at Berlin, does 
there exist any collection of ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian records which can for a moment be compared 
to that of the British Museum. The researches of 
British archaeologists have resulted in the transfer to 
London of the whole of the royal library of the palace 
of King Ashurbanipal (668-626 b.c.) at Nineveh; here 
the thousands of inscribed clay tablets ^of which it was 
composed have found their permanent home, It is then 
to London that every student must turn if he wishes to 


learn the story of ancient Mesopotamia Here are pre¬ 
served almost all the ancient monuments and records 
of those mighty monarchs of Assyria and Babylon, 
who lighten the background of the Biblical story with 
the splendour of their continual goings forth to war, 
and the rumour of whose glory makes so deep an im¬ 
pression on the history of Herodotus The Trustees 
of Lhe national Museum have now commenced to pub¬ 
lish a national and official edition of all the most im¬ 
portant of the Assyrian historical records preserved 
under their care This edition will contain the original 
cuneiform texts, with their transliteration, a transla¬ 
tion, and extremely useful footnoLes and annotations 
below. 

As yet only Lhe first volume has appeared; if we are 
to judge of those that will follow from the first we may 
indeed congratulate the Trustees on their important 
publication—one of the most important, in fact, of 
their publications for many years past To say that 
Dr Budge, the Keeper of Lhe Assyrian collections, 
and his able assistant, Mr. L W. King (already known 
as an Assyrian historian since he edited “The Life 
and Letters of King Hammurabi of Babylon," and 
incidentally demolished the legend that a mention of 
Chedorlaomcr, Tidal, and Arioch had been found on 
Assyrian tablets), have done their work well is unneces¬ 
sary; one does not question the results arrived at by 
the first—almost the only—authorities on the subject 
We can only wonder at the perspicacity of those 
pioneers of cuncifoim research, Rawhnson, Hincks, 
Fox Talbot, George Smith (all Englishmen), and the 
rest, who made it possible for Dr. Budge and Mr King 
to translate for us with such accuracy and verve the 
strange arrow-headed characters which march in pro¬ 
cession along the top of each page of their monumental 
publication Verve the translations undoubtedly have, 
and this energy of expression exists also in the originals 
whenever a triumphant war is being described 

It is in this respect that an Assyrian inscription differs 
greatly from an Egyptian; the Egyptian is a much 
calmer and quieter recital of events in poetical form, de¬ 
pending for much of its effect on artificial antitheses, 
alliterations, even on puns, and so losing energy and 
truth; the Assyrian is the pscan of a dervish, nothing 
less Let us hear Tiglath-pileser (1100 B.c.) dancing 
and singing his war-song over the bodies of his victims 

(p 49) •— 

“ With the fury of my valour a second time against 
the land of Kummukln I marched All their cities I 
conquered; their spoil and their goods and their posses¬ 
sions I carried on; their cities I burned with fire, I 
laid waste, I destroyed. And the rest of their host, who 
in face of my terrible weapons were afraid and feared 
my mighty onslaught in battle, m order to save their 
lives, sought the strong heights of the mountains, a 
difficult region. To the heights of the lofty hills and 
to the tops of the steep mountains,' where it was not 
possible for man to tread, after them I went up. War, 
and fighting, and battle they waged against me, but 
1 defeated them, and the dead bodies of their warriors 
on the tops of the mountains like the Storm-god I cast 
down, and their blood in the valleys and on the high 
places of the mountains I caused to flow. Their spoil, 
their goods, and their possessions frt>m the strong 
heights of the mountain I brought down. The land of 
1 Kummukhi in its length and breadth I conquered, and 
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I added it to the borders of my Jand, Tiglath-pileser, 
the mighty king, the snare of the disobedient, who 
overwhelmed the resistance of the wicked I With the 
exalted might of Ashur my lord against the land of 
Kharia and the wide-spread troops of the Kurt€, over 
lofty hills which no king had ever reached, Ashur, my 
lora, commanded that I should march. My chariots 
and my host I gathered together, and between the 
mountains of Idni and Aia, a difficult region, I took my 
way. Among high mountains which were sharp 
as the point of a dagger, and which were impassable 
For my chariots, the chariots I left idle, and the steep 
mountains I traversed on foot. The whole of the Kurt§ 
had assembled their wide-spread troops ... in the 
mountain with them [ fought and I defeated 

them; the dead bodies of the warriors on the high places 
of the mountain I piled up in heaps, and the blood of 
their warriors in the valleys and on the heights of the 
mountains I caused to flow. . . . The people of the 

land of Adaush feared the mighty advance of my battle- 
array, and they deserted their territory and to the tops 
of the lofty mountains like birds they fled. . . 

Their fighting men on the peaks of the mountain I 
piled up in heaps, with the blood of their warriors the 
mountain of Khirikha 1 dyed red like scarlet wool, 
Tiglath-pileser, the burning flame, the Terrible One, 
the storm of battle (am 1)! " (p. 72) 

Such is an Assyrian war-chronicle Its fierce energy 
is no pretence. Nor can we wonder that this virile 
people were the masters of Western Asia in their time. 
This inscription dates to the dawn of their hegemony, 
when they were just beginning to strike the terror of 
them into the hearts of the kings of the earth. Most 
of the other inscriptions in this volume are of the same 
type. 

“The soldiers escaped, “ says Ashur-nasir-pal (b.c. 
885-860), “ and occupied a steep mountain ; the moun¬ 
tain was exceeding steep, and after them I did not go 
The peak of the mountain rose like the point of an iron 
dagger, and no bird of heaven that flieth reacheth 
thereto. Like the nest of a vulture within the moun¬ 
tain was set their stronghold, into which none of the 
kings my fathers had penetrated. In three days the 
warrior overcame the mountain; his stout heart pressed 
on to battle; he climbed up on his feet, he cast down 
the mountain, he destroyed their nest, their host he 
shattered " (pp, 270, 271). 

Always the same forcible and picturesque diction; 
which is well reproduced by the translator. 

But the Assyrian monarch was not only a destroyer; 
he could build up as well as cast down. 

“The palaces, the royal dwellings, 11 says Tig¬ 
lath-pileser (p. 88), “ in the great cities of the pro¬ 
vinces of my land, which from the time of my 
fathers during the course of many years had been 
deserted, and had decayed, and had fallen into 
ruins, I have rebuilt and restored. The walls of the 
cities of my l&nd which were in ruins I have 
strengthened. The engines for watering the fields 
throughout the whole of Assyria I have repaired, and 
stores of grain in greater quantities than those of my 
fathers I have ^increased and heaped up. . . 

Cedars and ifkannu-trees, and allakanish-trees, in the r 
countries which I have conquered, such trees the like j 
of which amonj the kings my fathers of old time none I 
had ever planted, I tow, and in the gardens of my 

l? l “ ave Panted them. And rare garden-fruits, 
wjuch were not found within my land,I took, and In the 
gardens of, Assyria I have caused them to flourish. 
Chariots and teams, 0/ horses, that my land might be 
strong, more than formerly, I have Increased and! have 
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strengthened. Unto the land of Assyria 1 have added 
land and unto her peoples, peoples.” 

These extracts will serve to give some idea of the ex¬ 
tremely interesting character of these “ Annals of the 
Kings of Assyria.” The present volume contains in¬ 
scriptions dating from the early period to the reign of 
Ashur-nasir-pal (b c 885-860) It is evident that many 
more volumes of the same size and scope as that which 
lies before us will have to be published before the editors 
come to the end of the rich material which lies ready to 
their hand. For Assyrian history covers another two 
centuries and a half, occupied by a continuous record 
of wars, conquests, city and palace building, &c., often 
containing information of the greatest possible use to 
the historian. 

Isolated matters of interest often crop up in the course 
of the narrative. Thus we read that Tiglath-pileser I., 
one of the first of Assyrian kings to reach the 
Mediterranean, went for a pleasure trip in a Phmnician 
ship from Arvad, and slew a mighty dolphin in the 
course of his sail. To the same king the contemporary 
monarch of Egypt, who must have been one of the im¬ 
mediate successors of Rameses III , of the twentieth 
dynasty, sent a crocodile as a present, and also a great 
pagutu, whatever that may have been; perhaps it was 
a hippopotamus. We may wonder what condition the 
unlucky animals were in by the time they reached 
Assyria 1 They were evidently regarded as very re¬ 
markable creatures, as we can see from the care with 
which their arrival is recorded. 

The sketch of Assyrian history which precedes the 
texts is extremely well written, and gives the reader a 
very good idea of the rise of the famous kingdom on the 
Tigris 

In conclusion, we must again congratulate the 
Trustees of the British Museum on their decision to 
undertake the publication of these important national 
treasures, and the editors, also, on the excellence of 
their v^ork. 

TRUSTWORTHY REAGENTS. 

The Testing of Chemical Reagents for Purity. By Dr. 
C. Krauch. Third Edition. Authorised translation 
by J. A. Williamson, F.C.S , and L. W. Dupr6, Pp 
350 (London Maclaren and Sons, n>d ) Price 
12s 6 d net 

A FEAT EMPTOR is a good maxim, if a somewhat 
hackneyed quotation. The principle it embodies 
need not be disregarded, even by the chemist. True, 
he is a protector of the purchasing public in certain 
cases where that public cannot take care of itself; but 
this does not absolve him from the necessity of keeping 
a watchful ‘eye upon his own purchases. On the con¬ 
trary, the very fact that he may be called upon, for in¬ 
stance, to certify to the purity of other people’s food 
makes it all the more incumbent upon him to look 
well after the purity of his own reagents. It may 
happen—and it has happened—that through insuffi¬ 
cient attention to the quality of his chemicals, an 
analyst may introduce into some article the Very im¬ 
purity which he is required to search for, or an in¬ 
vestigator In pure chemistry may be led to propound 
some brilliant theory which more circbms^ect working 
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presently renders untenable. As examples in point, 
one need only recall the testing- of foodstuffs for arsenic, 
and the alleged conversion of this element into anti¬ 
mony. Wherefore, when the chemist buys his chemi¬ 
cals let him remember the legal tag - above quoted, and 
not trust too implicitly to the manufacturer who sup¬ 
plies them. 

The book before us will help to minimise the labour 
involved in satisfying oneself on this matter. It deals 
with some hundreds of reagents used by the chemist, 
and with a few of those generally employed by the 
microscopist. As regards its plan, the substances are 
arranged in alphabetical order, beginning with n acetic 
acid M and ending with " zinc sulphate.” Under each 
heading are described, very briefly, a few of the more 
prominent characters of the reagent, such as its 
formula, molecular weight, boiling point, specific 
gravity, or crystalline form Then follow, as a rule, 
a number of lt tests for impurities, ” in which arc indi¬ 
cated the probable foreign substance* to be met with in 
the article under examination, and the characteristic 
methods of detecting them A paragraph or two deal¬ 
ing with the 11 quantitative estimation n of the reagent 
is added in those cases where the addition is applicable 
Following this come notes upon 11 uses ” or 11 uses 
and storage, 1 ’ in which mention is made of the purpose 
for which the reagent is generally required, and hints 
given as to how it should be kept —e g whether pro¬ 
tected from light, in a cool place, under oil, and so on 
Finally the 11 commercial varieties M of the substance 
are shortly indicated 

On account of the number of articles dealt with, 
the information afforded is necessarily for the most 
part very brief, and is always concisely put. Fairly 
full descriptions, however, are given in the case of 
some of the more important reagents ■ thus ten pages 
are devoted to alcohols, six to ether, and eight to hydro¬ 
chloric acid; whilst tables of the strengths correspond¬ 
ing to various values of specific gravity are appended 
to the sections dealing with such reagents as acetic 
acid, ammonia, alcohol, and the mineral acids Refer¬ 
ences, and useful ones, arc frequently given to litera¬ 
ture in which further information is to be found; and 
in place of the original German sources the trans¬ 
lators have very considerately indicated abstracts and 
papers to be found in English journals and text-books. 

All the ordinary reagents are described, and also a 
number of those less frequently used. As regards the 
inclusion of the latter, the present writer has tested 
the volume in respect of a few of the less common re¬ 
agents, such as the persulphates, lodeosin, and nitroso- 
0 -naphthol (which latter, by the way, can be re¬ 
commended for the separation of cobalt from nickel), 
and finds them duly mentioned except in the case of 
the persulphate. 

The book is hardly one which calls for much criti¬ 
cism The value of such a work consists in its bringing 
conveniently together the chief data pertaining to the 
various substances, so far as they are criteria of purity t 
If a good selection is made, and if the information is 
accurate, the book saves labour and fulfils its purpose. 
Judged by this standard the volume t can be unre¬ 
servedly commended. C. Simmonos. 
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OUR BOOK SHKl.F. 

Text-book of Electrochemistry By Svante Arrhenius. 
Translated by John MtCrae Pp xi + 344 

(London . Longmans and Co , 1902 ) Price 9J oa. 
net. 

This work, by the chief founder of modern electro¬ 
chemical theory, is worthy of a hearty weliome in its 
English form lt is distinguished from other works 
on the same subject by being at once more thorough 
and more simple, the difference being specially 
apparent in the chapters dealing with potential and 
electromotive force Too often the treatment oT this 
branch of the subject leaves the impression (on the 
student of chemistry at least) that a simple and im¬ 
portant result is arrived at from no premisses in par¬ 
ticular by some unconvincing mathematical hocus- 
pocus, wholly devoid of concrete meaning Prof 
Arrhenius is necessarily somewhat mathematical, 
but the physical significance of each step is so care¬ 
fully explained that no attentive student of physics or 
chemistry, with the most rudimentary knowledge of 
the calculus, can fail to gain a clear idea of the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, and, if need be, to reproduce it with 
understanding. Whilst we have this very desirable 
treatment of theoretical matters, the practical side of 
the subject is no less satisfactorily dealt with. In 
small compass, an immense amount of well-selected 
and clearly-put information is conveyed; for example, 
in the two pages which are devoted to the electric arc, 
the essential features of the phenomenon are given 
with a precision and conciseness infrequent in physical 
text-books The chapter on rlectroanalysis affords 
a similar instance of happy exposition Throughout 
the book, and especially where malters of recent con¬ 
troversy arc under discussion, there is manifested a 
temperateness of language and sobriety of judgment 
which cannot be too highly commended. 

The first two chapters of the volume give an 
account of fundamental physical and chemical con¬ 
ceptions, and of the older electrochemical theories. 
The next five chapters are chiefly concerned with 
osmotic pressure and the thermodynamical deductions 
from it, the general conditions of equilibrium, and the 
velocity of chemical actions Chapters viii -xii. are 
devoted to electrolytic dissociation and the deductions 
to be drawn from that theory In chapters xin - 
xv., electromotive force is dealt with; and in the 
last two chapters are taken up the practical subjects 
of electroanalysis and the development of heat by 
the electric current 

The present translation has been made from the 
German edition, which is a somewhat expanded form 
of the Swedish original. The English version is well 
done, and we have to thank Dr McCrae in addition 
for an excellent index and a very useful appendix 
of references. J W 

A Manual of Indian Timbers By T. S Gamble, 
M.A., C 1 E,, F.R.S , F.L.S Pp. xxui + 856 ; illus¬ 
trated by photographs of wood sections. New (second) 
and revised edition. (London Sampson Low, Mar- 
itoD and Co, Ltd., 1902.) 

The first edition of this important work appeared in 
188r, giving the results of investigations made by Sir 
Dietrich Brandis and his assistants, Messrs. Gamble and 
Smythies. lt was edited by Mr. Gamble, and it con¬ 
tained descriptions of 906 species of Indian timbers. 
The new edition has been entirely prepared by Mr. 
Gamble , it deals with about 1450 species, including all, 
or nearly all, really important timber-woods. The total 
number of species of trees, shrubs and climbers found in 
India and Ceylon is estimated to amount to about 5000 
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so that there 1$ room for further extension should here¬ 
after a third edition become necessary. 

The boolc is a very storehouse of information, and this 
'will be realised if we state that for every important, and 
most other, species the information extends to *— 

(1) Size and appearance of tree; whether evergreen 
or deciduous; mode ol branching. 

(2) Description of bark. 

(3) Description of wood, both sapwood and heart- 
wood, with its colour, hardness, grain, scent, the 
character of the annual rings, pores, medullary rays, &c 

(4) Distribution, rate of growth, &c , of the trees. 

(5) Weight per cubic foot of timber, transverse strength. 

(6) Sylvicultural aspect of the species 

(7) Insects injurious to the tree, and other points of 
interest. 

An admirable addition in this new edition are 96 
photographs (enlarged 3$ times) of limbers ; these were 
prepared at the forest branch of Coopers Hill College 
from a large collection of negatives, started by Mr. C. A 
Barber, now Superintendent of Botanical Survey, South 
India, when instructor in botany at the college. 

Space is not available to enter upon a detailed account 
of tne contents of this monumental book, but attention 
may be drawn to what, in our opinion, constitutes one or 
two shortcomings India has been divided into eight regions 
for the purpose of indicating the main classes of forest 
growth, but, unfortunately, the author decided not to 
give a map showing these, because he thinks a map, to 
be of any real use, would have to be of a rather un¬ 
wieldy size and would be difficult to insert. With this 
view we disagree. Considering that India comprises an 
Area of about million square miles, a map indicating 
the above-mentioned eight region s would have been exceed¬ 
ingly useful. On this map, the exceedingly varying rain¬ 
fall, which practically governs the distribution of the 
forests, might have been shown in a summary manner, 
or it might have been given on a separate map The 
size of these maps need not have been larger than that of 
a double page, and they could have been inserted with 
the greatest ease. Nor does the binding seem to us 
sufficiently strong in the case of a book of nearly 900 
pages, which will be taken about in camp by those who 
are most in need of the information given in it 
Apart from these minor matters, we may confidently 
say that the book is of immense importance in the 
•economic development of the resources of the Indian 
forests, and it should be, as the old edition has been, 
the constant companion of every Indian forest officer, 
and of others who take an interest in the subject. 

We heartily congratulate the author on the successful 
completion of this new edition 

Phyllobiologte, nebst Ubersicht der btologtschen Blatt- 
iypen von ein vnd sechzig Siphonogamenfamtlien. 
Von Prof. Dr. A. Hansgirg. Pp xiv + 486; mit 40 
Ahbild. im Text. (Leipzig: Gebr. Borntraeger, 
1903.) Price 10 marks 

Phof. Hansgirg has written a big book that may 
have its use as a work of reference, but it certainly 
cannot be described as possessing an interest com¬ 
mensurate with its bulk. Long periods often ex¬ 
tend over more than half a page, and are quite un¬ 
broken save for the commas delimiting the in¬ 
numerable subordinate clauses that serve to qualify or 
define the mair* idea. An effort is made to classify 
the various kinds of leaves into different biological 
groups, and then the various types of leaves met with 
in different natural orders are successively indicated. 
As an example of the method, the case or the cricoid 
leaf-form rhajr be cited. The type it briefly described, 
and then follow's a Jut of plants, extending ovdr eight 
p'Ages, that are grouped * under it. 
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In the concluding chapters a short summary of the 
main results is given, and their general bearing upon 
variation and evolution is briefly discussed. It 
is pointed out that closely related species often are 
found to possess very different kinds of leaves, and 
this fact is related to the combined interaction of 
the environment and the inherent constitution of the 
organism. The author seems to suggest that it may 
be possible to construct a sort of phylogeny of these 
adaptations, and so to refer them back to a primitive 
leaf-form. But it may be doubted whether such specu¬ 
lation can really advance matters very much. We 
know too little of the former climates and of the 
extent of adaptive variation these were able to evoke, 
and the more profitable line oF inquiry would seem 
Lo be that which is directed towards an experimental 
treatment of plants at the present day. This line of 
investigation has already proved itself to be fruitful, 
and there is reason to think that it is by no means as 
yet worked out 

The Lepidoptera of the British Islands A Descriptive 
Account of the Families, Genera, and Species In¬ 
digenous to Great Britain and Ireland, their Pre¬ 
paratory States, Habits, and Localities. By Charles 
G Barrett, FES Vol. viii, Heterocera, Geome- 
trina. Pp, 431. (London: Lovell Reeve and Co., 
Ltd., 1902.) 

The eighth volume of Mr. Barrett's great work on 
the British Lepidoptera deals with upwards of 120 
species, referred to the families Acidaliidae and Laren- 
tid®, the latter being extended to include the genus 
Eubolia and its allies, sometimes treated as a dis¬ 
tinct family. Consequently, this volume is devoted 
to the interesting groups of slender-bodied, broad¬ 
winged moths known as 41 Waves," from their white 
or yellow wings, crossed by waved dark lines; and 
41 Carpets," from their intricate and festooned 
patterns The great genus Eupithecia, which includes 
the smaller and darker moths called " Pugs " by col¬ 
lectors, which belongs, like the “ Carpets," to the 
Larentidae, stands over until the next volume. 

The scope of Mr Barrett’s work is indicated by the 
title-page, and the workmanship, of which we have 
spoken fully in our notices of previous volumes, re¬ 
mains on the same level of uniform excellence 
The present range of each species is given very 
fully, and this, though a subordinate point, is very 
useful, not at the present moment, but as supplying 
accurate data for a future comparison of the range 
of the same species in the British Islands at different 
periods The works of Stephens, Stainton, Meyrick, 
Barrett, and of subsequent writers will enable this 
to be done with approximate accuracy whenever it 
seems desirable to make such a comparison, which 
will be more useful, perhaps, in the case of moths 
than butterflies, for the history of British butterflies, 
unfortunately, is one of increasing restriction of range 
and increasing rarity, ending, but too often, in utter 
extinction, Nevertheless, in the 11 Additions and Cor¬ 
rections " (p. 428), we read of the capture of a speci¬ 
men of Polyommatus Dorylas, Hubn., near Dover, 
in 1902, a butterfly which, though figured as British 
by Lewin a century ago, has never been formally 
admitted into our lists, single specimens only being 
met with on the south coast of England, at intervals 
many years. 

We should mention that there is a large-paper 
edition of this work, illustrated by good coloured 
plates of all the species in their various stages; but 
dt the moment of writing this is not before us. 
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The Design of Simple Roof Trusses in Wood and Steel. 
By M A Howe, C E. Pp vin + 129 (New York : 
John Wiley and Sons; London ; Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd , 1902 ) Price 2 00 dollars 
This little book is intended to serve the purposes of 
students in mechanical and electrical engineering', who 
desire to have some knowledge of the methods of design 
adopted in civil engineering, and hence the examples 
chosen are two very simple forms of roof trusses 

The first two chapters give a brief outline of the 
general principles on which are based the graphical 
determination of the stresses in the various parts of a 
roof truss; then follows a carefully written chapter on 
the strength of the various materials used in roof work 
in tension, compression, cross-bonding and shear The 
author then works out in complete detail the design of 
a 60-fect-span wooden roof truss, and of a 60-fcct-span 
steel roof truss—one particularly good feature of this 
part of the book is the extreme care which has been 
shown in the explanation of the design of the various 
joints needed in such roof trusses 

There are three well-drawn plates to illustrate these 
two roofs and a series of seventeen tables, including 
a most useful set giving moments' of inerLia, radii of 
gyration, &c., for various rolled sections commonly 
used in the struts of roof trusses 

We can recommend the book ns one likely to be of 
much use to both teacher and student in classes for 
the study of civil engineering design 

Stereotomy By A W, French, C.E , and H C Ives, 
C.E. Pp. iv + 115. (New York John Wiley and 
Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd, 1902) 
Price ios. 6 d 

This is another text-book for the student in civil engin¬ 
eering, and treats of masonry work, mainly in arches 
and domes 

The two first chapters give a brief account of the 
various stones used for building purposes, and their 
physical characteristics, and of the tools used in quarry¬ 
ing and cutting the blocks into their finished forms, 
The third chapter treats of plane-sided structures, such 
as bridge piers and abutments, with several practical 
examples illustrated by plaLes Chapter iv. deals with 
structures containing developable surfaces, and in¬ 
cludes a detailed treatment of the masonry arch; the 
geometry of the arch is explained, and the preparation 
of the working drawings for use by the stone mason, 
and also the methods employed in dressing the stones 
The oblique or skew arch, difficult both in its geometry 
and in its constructional details, is worked out in a 
separate chapter, with several fine illustrative plates. 

A9 the twenty-two plates which illustrate the text 
are drawn from actual masonry structures, such as 
the Worcester City Hall, the Trenton railway bridge, 
Ac., they will prove extremely useful to the student, 
more especially as there are few recent text-books which 
deal at all fully with this branch of the art of the civil 1 
engineer. 

Round the Horn before the Mast. By A Basil Lub¬ 
bock. Pp. x + 375 (London * John Murray, 1902 ) 
Price 8 j. net. 

Tjiese experiences of a public school man, who at San 
Francisco turned himself into an ordinary seaman and 
u signed on for two pounds a month for a passage | 
round the Horn, calling at Queenstown for orders, 
either for the British Isles or Continent,” will interest 
most boys. Probably few adult readers will get to the 
end of the volume, but Mr. Lubbock pan congratu¬ 
late himself that most boys will read all he has written 
and pronounce it 11 good.” 
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LETTERS IO THE EDITOR . 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any oilier part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Radio-activity o( Oidinary Materials. 

I should like to say a few words in answer to Prof. 
Armstrong’s letter, in which he suggests that the effects 
observed by Prof McClennani and myself art' not due to 
radio-activity, but to chemical changes at the surface of the 
substances experimented upon In speaking of the radio¬ 
activity of ordinary materials, I mean that they show effects 
differing only in degree from those exhibited by uranium 
and radium 1 hese effects, as observed experimentally, 
are as follows — 

(1) There is a leakage of electricity from a charged body 
in the neighbourhood. This leakage is proportional to the 
E M-F. for small E M F ’s, but for large ones independent 
of it 

(2) 1 he effect vanes with the pressure of the air, being for 
small pressures proportional to the pressure, and for large 
pressures independent of it, when the E M F. is sufficient 

(3) The rate of leak is the same for positive electricity as 
for negative 

(4) 1 he rale of leak does net depend on the temperature. 

4(5) When other gases are substituted for air, the leak 

is nearly proportional to the density of the gas, except in 
the case of hydrogen, which gives about one-eighth tha 
effect that air does 

In every one of these points there is exact agreement of 
behaviour between uranium and tile ordinary materials. 
On the other hand, I am not aware that any difference 
has been brought Ic light, except as to the magnitude of 
the effects Until such a difference should appear, I think 
we may fairly, and without dogmatism, apply the maxim 
that similar effects are due to similar causes In other 
words, we may conclude that the oLlier substances, like 
uranium, are radio-active K J Sthutt 


A Case of Pseudo-mimicry 

In Campbell Island, south of New Zealand, the breeze-fly 
(Ilelophiltts Lampbellicus), one of the Syrphidse, so closely 
resembles a blow-fly ( Calhphora cudyph ) that when, in 
1901, I captured n specimen of the first, whirh is rare, I 
thought it was the blow-fly, which is common; and it was 
not until I was transferring my captures to boxes that I 
found out my mistake 

C eudypti has the abdomen metallic bronzy green, with 
a dark thorax, and black and tawny legs. II campbelhcus 
jias also a metallic bronzy grern abdomen, a dark thorax, 
and black and tawny legs There is a difference in the 
stripes on the thorax, but they are obscure In size the 
two insects are the same 

Now in any other Locality this resemblance could be put 1 
down to mimicry. r I he blow-fly is common and offensive, j 
The breeze-fly is rare and feeds on flowers Everything s 
favours this explanation except that in Campbell Island 
there are no insect-eating birds and no lizards, and con¬ 
sequently mimicry would be useless Evidently, in this case, i 
the resemblance is only a coincidence and has no meaning ; 

F W Huiton ! 

Mu'seum, Christchurch, N Z , January 


At 11 ufntal resembianres between insects are to be ex¬ 
pected The immense number of species and the necessary 
limitation in the variety of colours and patterns must lead 
to toinddences, as, 1 believe, was first pointed out by Mr. 
F E Beddard in his book on 11 Animal Coloration.” The 
coincidences would, of course, be relatively more numerous 
when the patterns are simple Accidental resemMances 
being independent of locality and of an origin basgpfupon 
utility, it follows that a very small proportion of the total 
number of cases are to be expected to occur under condition* 
which are the characteristic concomitants of true mimetic 
resemblance. 
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With regard to Captain Hutton’s special Instance, how¬ 
ever, there appear to be certain points which require con¬ 
sideration before pcceptlug the conclusion that the resem¬ 
blance is merely a coincidence *—-ft) The possible coexistence 
of the two species in other localities where the resemblance 
has a meaning, (3) the possible change of conditions in the 
struggle for life in the locality itself, (3) our possibly im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the struggle which is waged there 
now. Furthermore, a careful comparison between both 
forms and their respective allies—a comparison which takes 
account 0/ geographical distribution as well as of superficial 
appearance—would certainly throw light upon the origin 
of their present 1 appearance, and probably upon the mean¬ 
ing of the likeness which they bear to each other. 

{ Whdft questions such as these have been answered so as 
bo hsavte no doubt about the accidental nature of the resem¬ 
blance, it will be necessary to ascertain whether the 
11 offensive " qualities of the blow-fly are any defence against 
4 hvneet*eailng animals. If they are not, the resemblance 
wUltd still lack an essential characteristic of true mimetic 
Hfc S u a u . E. B. P6 ulton. 

Oaf or d, March 6. 


Area of Triangle In Terms of Sides. 

As the changes which are being introduced, in accord¬ 
ance with Prof. Perry's suggestions, into geometrical teach¬ 
ing are giving a stimulus to the production of text-boolfs 
of practical geometry and mensuration, the present is a 
good time to point out a more direct proof of the formula 
for the area of a triangle in terms of its sides than that 
usually given. 

From the centres of the inscribed and one escribed circle, 
drop perpendiculars on the sides or their productions Also 
join these centres to the corners A, B, C 

We have then, by similar triangles, 

■- = , whence rr a = (j - A)(r - c), 

r a s — b 

The area of the triangle ABC is equal to n, and also to 
r«(j-a); and therefore to is/{rr„j(j - a)} that is to 

11 Leopold Road, Ealing. J. D. Everett. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI AS A HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER. 

the December number of the Bulletin of the 
French Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry 1 is an article by M. M. A. Ronna on 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his capacity of hydraulic en¬ 
gineer; with extracts from his works and several 
reproductions of sketches of the numerous mechanical 
contrivances he invented for saving labour, for 
measuring the discharge of wat^r, for lock gates and 
other hydraulic appliances. 

Leonardo da Vinci, who was bofn in Italy in 1452, 
has generally been recognised as one of the most 
Illustrious painters of the world, being classed as an 
artist with Raphael and Michael Angelo. His most 
celebrated work was the fresco representing the Last 
§Upper, which was painted in his middle life. He 
was also the author of a treatise on painting, which 
was published in several different languages. His 
gifts as sculptor, musician and poet are less known; 
and it may be a surprise to many to be told that 
Leonardo aa Vinci was by profession an engineer, 
engaged principally in designing and carrying out 
works for the construction of canals, the drain¬ 
age and reclamation of marshes, And similar work 
in Italy; and |n his later life In France, to which 
country he; was invited by Francis 1 . to advise 
ys to hydraulic works there. He held the appoint¬ 
ment or engineer and director of works in Lom- 

1 Bulictm & la Sat Mil tf Emtura^em *nt pour flndusirit XmtiomMb, 
IHCMOer, 1909 (Psrii. Publish ad by lha Society.) 
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bardy and Tuscany, and also acted as chief engineer 
in the army of the Pope. In addition to his executive 
Work, he thoroughly investigated the laws relating to 
the movement of water and hydraulics generally, and 
anticipated many of the theories for which credit is 



generally given to men of science who lived very many 
years later. He appears to have grasped a knowledge of 
the action of gravity more especially in its relation 
to the movement of liquids, and states his inability 



n 1 Fic a. 


to furnish to the human mind a scientific proof of 
its existence, as he considered that, in common with 
magnetism and other phenomena, it was one of the 
secrets of Nature. Hallam. in his introduction to the 
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“ Literature of Europe/ 1 referring to Leonardo, says 
the discoveries which made the names of GaJileo, 
Kepler, Castelli and others famous, the system of Coper¬ 
nicus, the very theories of recent geologists, were 
anticipated by da Vinci within the compass of a 
few pages, not perhaps in the most precise language, 
or in the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike in with something like the awe of preter¬ 
natural knowledge. 

Leonardo da Vinci in his writings deals with and 
explains the formation of rain drops, the capillary 
action of liquids, the equal pressure of water in closed 
vessels, anticipating the application of this principle 
as carried out nearly three centuries later by 
Bramah in his hydraulic press. The theory of the 
motion of waves in water is fully dealt with. The 
illustration he gives of a field of corn under the in¬ 
fluence of the wind when a wave motion traverses 
the field without the stalks moving, to show thr 
action of the water in similar circumstances, has 
been often used since, and was adopted by Scott 
Russell in his report to the British Association on 
waves in 1836. 

Leonardo da Vinci appears to have devoted much 
attention to the use of mechanical appliances for 
saving labour in the excavation and removal of earth 
in the various canals that he was engaged in con¬ 
structing. He was the first engineer to adopt the 
use of wejirs and locks for overcoming the varying 
levels of the country through which his canals were 
carried. A sketch of a pair of lock-gates (Fig i), as 
used on the canal from Ticino to Milan, called the 
“ Naviglio Grande,” as given in his “Codice Atlan- 
tico,” is here reproduced Gates of almost smular 
design may still be seen on many of the older canals 
of this country, where locks were not made use of 
until 1566 As specimens of the sketches of 
mechanical contrivances given in his treatise, the 
illustration of machinery for raising heavy weights 
(Fig 2) bears a strong resemblance to appliances to be 
found amongst contractors’ plant of the present day 

The theories set out by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
his laws for regulating the flow of water in open 
channels as derived from his own practice and obser¬ 
vation, for ascertaining the velocity of discharge due 
to the balance of forces established between gravity 
and friction, as to the effect of the junction of two 
waterways, and the velocity of movement of water 
as affected by the form ol the channel and the depth 
of the water, anticipated by fully a century the works 
of GuglieminL, of Paul Fnsi and Castelli, to whom, 
generally, has been given the credit of first deter¬ 
mining the problems of hydrology. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON . 

T was the fear of some of those most interested in 
the renaissance of the University of London that 
the good effects of the transfer from Burlington 
House to the Imperial Institute would not become 
apparent until many years had elapsed. As 
scientific research is more and more taking its proper 
place as the highest duty that a university can per¬ 
form, it is very gratifying to learn that the University 
of London has seized a favourable opportunity, and 
utilised its enlarged premises to this end Even 
though this laudable endeavour must be at present 
regarded in the light of a preliminary experiment not 
yet Included in any authorised programme, the 
physiological laboratory tentatively initiated by the 
University appears to be admirably^adapted for the 
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purposes to which it is applied, namely, for lectures 
on advanced physiology and for physiological research- 
But its chief value is as a concrete object-lesson of 
what the well-wishers of education in this country de¬ 
sire to see promoted by the University of London, 
and we are inclined to add, wLth bated breath, fed 
from the national exchequer A municipal body may 
be expected to realise the importance of technical 
science, and to pay for its establishment. But it re- 



ftit, 1 - Kouni No 17 (The Leimrc Room) 


quires outlook towards a wider horizon to realise that 
apparently useless knowledge is in reality knowledge 
of which the reward is to be received by future 
generations. 

The habitation of this infant laboratory at present 
comprises the top floor of one side of the main building. 
A long corridor extends throughout its whole length, 
and the various rooms open from this right and left 
The first, counting from the entrance, is the work¬ 
shop, where a 1 H p dynamo provides power for 



FiG. a —Room No. 19 (General Laboratory) 


the various tools used in constructing the smaller 
apparatus required from time to time. Next is the 
lecture theatre, with seats for eighty students. Ar¬ 
ranged for lectures in advanced physiology, this ac¬ 
commodation has so far proved sufficient; the average 
attendance has been about thirty, and as no attempt 
has been made to give merely popular demonstrations, 
and as only students are invited who already possess 
some knowledge of the subject, these numbers are very 
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encouraging-. The rooms devoted to research are 
five in number. That next the lecture theatre, with 
furnaces and a fume chamber, is the chemical room, 
and contains in addition the apparatus used by the 
British Medical Chloroform Committee in its deter¬ 
minations. No. 19, with two dark rooms attached, is 
the general laboratory. This is the largest room on 
the landing; the centre is used for general purposes 
and the far end is half-shaded, and serves for galvano¬ 
meters with the attendant apparatus. Two complete 
tables are furpished, one with a dark room for photo¬ 
graphy, and both are at present occupied. 

On the opposite side of the long corridor are rooms 
20A, 20B, and 21. The two former are fitted up for 
experiments on the circulation. No. 21 is the private 
room of the lecturer in charge; it is also used for 
research in experimental psychology; another galvano¬ 
meter with resistances, &c. p for the lecturer's U9e 
stands at one side Two small rooms are available 
here, either as dark rooms or for other purposes. 

The total laboratory accommodation for research 
is arranged for a maximum number of ten workers, 
it being considered that this was what might be 
reasonably expected, as quality Is infinitely more im¬ 
portant in work of this kind than quantity. The pre¬ 
sent workers are seven in number. 

Several papers communicated to the Royal Society 
and other learned bodies testify to the activity of the 
place, and we shall expect, with some curiosity, a re¬ 
port on its first year of work. The University 
authorised the occupation of the laboratory in 
February last, and there does not appear to have been 
much time lost in getting to work. 


PROF. WILLIAM HARKNESS, 

Y the lamented death of Prof Harkness, America 
Joses one of the most devoted of her scientific 
workers, and the staff of the Washington Observatory 
one who has laboured strenuously to bring its reputa¬ 
tion to the high level it at present enjoys. It is true 
that his official connection with that institution has 
recently ceased, but his abiding interest in its future 
welfare did ifot end with his enforced retirement. In 
the few words of farewell in which he announced his 
approaching resignation, he still evidenced his interest 
in the Observatory he had served so long and so faith¬ 
fully, and in a spirit of true loyalty to practical astro¬ 
nomical science, he indicated the direction in which he 
considered the equipment deficient and the lines on 
which further extension should proceed. 

In 1862 we first find his name mentioned as an 
assistant, working with the mural fcircle and prime 
Vertical Instrument at a, time when Prof. Hubbard, 
whose name recalls another and a different sphere of 
scientific activity, had the control of those instruments, 
and determined the direction in which they should be 
employed. In the following year Prof. Hubbard died, 
and the new assistant was elected to the professoriate/ 
but remained in charge 6f the same apparatus. From 
this time onward, the history of Prof. Harkness is 
written in the Annals of the Observatory, and in its 
activity and_ its .development he found ample occupa¬ 
tion, as. in its increasing reputation and influence he 
found His reward- There is no need to go oVer in detail 
the various works in which he Was engaged/ whether 
as an ' accurate of painstaking observer, or as ode 
singularly capable In the managemertt and arJ-arige-; 
mettt of large'pieces of'laborious, and pethaps urf- 
intetesting, work. Let his work on the r'eduotrtd of 
the observatlbns of Gillies' zones, oi hi* perhads* 00- j 
thankful'task In reducing the obserVMioha Of tile ffah- 
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sits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 speak for his patience 
and energy. Just as little need we refer to his various 
determinations of differences of longitude, or of his par¬ 
ticipation in the observations of solar eclipses and their 
subsequent discussion; it is sufficient to say that no 
astronomical inquiry, that occasionally in the course 
of long years falls to the lot of an observatory assistant 
of the highest class, passed without his contribution 
to its success, or his suggestion for its improvement. 
Finally, we find him occupying the position of astro¬ 
nomical director of the Observatory and superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanac, a twofold task which must 
have taxed his activity, but it cannot be said that he 
was found wanting in either capacity. 

Perhaps he will be best remembered, as he is best 
known, by his work on the “ Solar Parallax and its 
Related Constants," though we should doubt if he 
would consider it as his best contribution to astro¬ 
nomical inquiry. In it he undertook the difficult, 
perhaps impossible, task, to assign a relative degree 
of accuracy to observations differing in character, in 
principle and in design, and to deduce from the multi¬ 
farious evidence a precise value of the solar parallax, 
in which each of the different processes contributes its 
just share to the final result. But the extent and com¬ 
pleteness of the inquiry constitute it a valuable his¬ 
torical record. His theoretical writings and his 
mechanical ethos each call for a word of remark. As 
evidence of the former, we may refer to his paper on 
the “ Colour Correction of Achromatic Telescopes,” 
and of the latter to the share he took in the transfer of 
the old observatory to its new site, to his remodelling of 
instruments, and, in particular, to his invention of the 
spherometer-calliper, which, we believe, was used 
with success in the testing of the instruments em¬ 
ployed in the transit of Venus expeditions In him 
astronomy loses one who has spent himself without 
stint in her service, and his colleagues, to whom we 
offer our respectful sympathy, a sincere friend and an 
able director. W E. P. 


NOTES. 

The council of the British Association has unanimously 
nominated the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, F R S , 
to the office of president for the Cambridge meeting in 1904. 
It has also been agreed to recommend to the Association 
the acceptance of the invitation to South Africa for the year 
1905. 

Major P A MacMahon, F R S., has been elected a 
member of the Athensum Club under the rule which em¬ 
powers the annual election by (he committee of nine persons 
“ of distinguished eminence in science, literature, the arts, 
or for public services " 

The death is announced of M. Gaston Paris, distinguished 
by his critical contributions to philological science. M. 
Gaston Paris was a member of the French Academy, and 
head of the College de France 

The death is announced of Dr. H 4 nocque, assistant 
director of the laboratory of biological physics in the College 
de France. 

The officers elected by the French Physical Society for 
the current year are as follows -—Vice-president, Prof. 
D’ArsonvaJ ; secretary, M. H* Abraham; vice-secretary, 
prof. Jules Lemoine; treasurer, M. de la Touanne. The 
president (M. H. Poincare) announced that the Society has 
received an anenydiojis donatloq of 3000 fruits. 

' A NRW the Journal Savants commences with 

the present year. It will In future be under the control of 

; , r , , 
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an editorial committee, consisting of a representative of 
the Academic Fran^aise, M Leopold Delisle, repre¬ 
senting the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
M Berthelot, representing the Academic dos Sciences , M. 
Jules Guiffrey, representing the Academic des Beaux Arts; 
and M R. Dareste, representing the Acad^mie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. M Henri Dehdram is secretary of 
the committee. 

Mount Vesuvius is reported to be in a state of eruption 
and to be ejecting scon® and incandescent masses which 
explode. 

Mr. T H. Holland has been appointed director of the 
Geological Survey of India, in succession to Mr. C. L 
Griesbach, who has retired. 

A severe and prolonged earthquake is reported to have 
occurred in the island of Dominica on March 7 An earth¬ 
quake shock has also been felt at Aquila, sixty miles north¬ 
east of Rome 

A Reuter's despatch from Mexico announces another 
eruption of the volcano Colima on the morning of March 6, 
this being the most violent jet recorded. The eruption was 
accompanied by showers of ash, dense clouds darkened the 
sky, and there were deep subterranean roars Shocks of 
earthquake were felt at intervals along the west coast It 
is reported that ashes have fallen in great quantities at 
Uruapan, a hundred miles distant 

A Reuter's message reports that earthquake shocks were 
felt In the Saxon district of Vogtland and the Erzgebirge 
on March 5 and March 6 At Graslitz, some twenty miles 
to the west of Karlsbad, the inhabitants left their houses 
and passed the night in the streets The tremors were felt 
as far as Plauen, Reichenbach and Zwickau, situated within 
a radius of twenty-five to thirty miles to the north of Gras- 
litz At Unter-Sachscnberg, in the Zwickau district, the 
houses trembled for several seconds Great excitement pre¬ 
vailed at Karlsbad and Asch, where shocks were also 
experienced, although they were of a Jess violent character 

On March 4 Dr M W Travers gave a lecture before the 
University College Chemical and Physical Society on " The 
Attainment of Low Temperatures " An account of the 
various methods of liquefying gases was given The 
simplest case of all, where a gas such as sulphur dioxide 
can be liquefied by the application of pressure alone, was 
first experimentally shown. Those cases in which intense 
cold as well as pressure is needed were next considered , of 
the methods used in such cases the principle of adiabatic 
expansion as used by Olszewski to liquefy oxygen and 
hydrogen was explained and experimentally demonstrated. 
By this means, however, very little more than a mist of 
liquefied gaft can be obtained The regenerative cooling pro¬ 
cess first successfully applied by H&mpson in England and 
LindA in Germany was then described, and a brief account 
was given of its application to the liquefaction of hydrogen 
by the lecturer. Dr Travers also described in detail 
His latest form of hydrogen liquefies in which the regener¬ 
ative cooling is practically perfect, and the escaping 
hydrogen Is only one or two degrees below the air tempera¬ 
ture, During the lecture the solidification of hydrogen was 
repeated, and a spectrum tube was filled with helium and 
neon by solidifying everything but helium and neon from 
a sample of air by means of liquid hydrogen. 

In December last several gentlemen engaged in various 
departments of Scientific work in Newcastle-upon-Tyne met 
to consider the possibility of enabling local workers In Science, 
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to meet together in a less formal manner than is possible 
at the ordinary meetings ol the various scientific and 
technical societies, and resolved lo establish a club “ to 
serve as a social meeting place for men interested, pro¬ 
fessionally or otherwise, in scientific work ” Such a club 
has now been established under the name of * * 'lhe Northern 
Scientific Club " , a club room has been engaged, and in¬ 
formal meetings are held every Saturday evening At the 
first annual meeting the Hon C A Parsons, F R S , was 
elected president, Mr F T Marshall chairman of com¬ 
mittee, and Messrs. F. C Garrett and T Hanning hon 
secretaries Nothing but good can result from such a 
mingling of the professor find the works manager, and 
from the bringing into more friendly relationship men 
connected with different branches of science lhe new club 
should become an important and useful institulion in New¬ 
castle 

The Agricultural Organisation Society has arranged a 
conference on agricultural cooperation to be held at Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading, on Saturday, March ai, under 
the presidency of the Lord Lieutenant of Berks, Mr, J 
Herbert Benyon. 

A meeting in commemoration of the tercentenary of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth will be held at the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society pn March 23 Addresses will be delivered 
by the president, Sir Clements Markham, K C B., Mr 
hidmund Gosse (Raleigh), Mr Julian Corbett (Drake), 
Prof. Silvanus P Thompson, F R S (William Gilbert and 
terrestrial magnetism), and others 'I here will also be an 
Elizabethan exhibition of portraits, globes, maps, atlases, 
instruments, navigation books and various relics 

A Reuter message from Brisbane, dated March io, states 
that a disastrous storm has visited Townsville The damage 
done by the storm is estimated at 20o,oool The (own is 
practically wrecked 

The Tostniasler-General has appointed the following 
delegates to represent this country at the International 
Telegraph Conference to be held in London at the end of 
May —Mr J C Lamb, C D , C M G , Mr John Ardron, 
Mr P Benton, &lr R J Mackay, and Mr F W. Home 

The Tost Office authorities have agreed to connect the 
Marconi wireless telegraph station at Poldhu, Cornwall, 
with the Post Office station at Falmouth Though this 
will facilitate lhe transmission of ethergrams, it represents 
but a slight concession to the requirements of Mr Mari_onl, 
Inasmuch as the Marconi messages will, aL Falmouth, 
have to take their turn with ordinary messages, which, in 
the case of commercial communications, might resulr in 
serious delay The company has for some lime past been 
urging the Department to grunt it the same facilities 
which other cable companies enjoy—viz that a cable may 
be handed in at any post offhe and transmitted by the 
Marconi system at an int luslve charge, and negotiations 
with this object are still proceeding 

The use of wireless telegraphy for communication between 
lightships and lighthouses and the shore was referred to at 
the annual meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion on March 5 by Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, M P. ( in his remarks upon the matter, said it 
naturally took time to deal with the question of the adoption 
of wireless telegraphy, owing to the fact of private and 
6cher Interests being involved, but he assured the meeting 
that the question was receiving the careful attention of the 
Board of Trade, and he hoped it would not be long before 
fUch communication as that suggested by Lord Charles 
Beresford would be effected. 
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Speaking at the Chambers of Commerce conference on 
March 5, Mr. Marconi said wireless telegraphy had now, 
he thought, reached a stage In which it could be satisfac¬ 
torily employed for communications between lightships, 
lighthouses and the shore. In England at present there is 
no lighthouse connected with the land by this system, btit 
instances Outside England where such communications have 
been established and have performed useful service can be 
quoted In England the system was once tried between 
the East Goodwin lightship and the shore, and Mr Marconi 
said he believed it was in the records of Trinity House that 
It worked satisfactorily. As to the cost, pp to twenty or 
thirty miles, or even a greater distance, this would amount 
to from 300/. to 400! Cables, he pointed out, cost at least 
aoof. per mile 

The New York Central Railway has, the Westminster 
Gazette announces, made arrangements with the American 
Deforreet Wireless Telegraph Company to instal its appa¬ 
ratus on the twenty-hour express from New York to Chicago. 
The installation is to be complete by April 1. It will be 
run for two months as an experiment, and if successful the 
plan will be permanently adopted 

By the joint efforts of the Middlesex Field Club and the 
Selborne Society, a committee has been formed with the 
view of organising a Home Counties Nature-Study Ex¬ 
hibition, to be held in London during the coming summer 

An international exhibition is to be held at Limoges from 
May to September this >ear. The exhibits will be com¬ 
prised under the heads of education, the liberal arts, general 
mechanics, electricity, civil engineering, agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, forestry, metallurgy, social economics, hygiene, ^ 
special applications of medicated alcohol to motive power, 
lighting and warming, and other departments. 

On Tuesday next, March 17, Sir Robert Ball will com¬ 
mence a course of three lectures at the Royal Institution on 
" Great Problems in Astronomy " The Friday evening 
discourse on March 20 will be delivered by Prof. E. A. 
Schafer, on the ' Paths of Volition ", on March 27 by Prof. 
Herdman, On the 41 Pearl Fisheries of CTeylon ", and on 
April 3 by Lord Rayleigh, on " Drops and Surface Tension.' 1 

A letter received by Sir Alfred Jones, chairman of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, from Prince d'Aren- 
t >er fT I president of the Suez Canal Company, informs him 
that the Campaignie du Canal de Suez is anxious to ass^ljf 
in the work that the Liverpool School is carrying on in West 
Africa, and has accordingly resolved to subscribe 50J. ster¬ 
ling to the school. 

The officials of the Sanitary Department of the Egyptian 
Government, into whose hands the expenditure of the recent 
gift of 40,000!. entrusted to Lord Cromer and his successors 
in office by Sir Ernest Cassel for the relief of ophthalmia, 
and eye diseases has virtually passed, have decided to env~ 
ploy it in establishing a " travelling dispensary ,T In the 
form of a tent, to suffice for all purposes of operation and 
treatment, and to work solely in the provinces. 

In the Houm Of Commons on March 4, In reply to a 
question as to the course the Government proposed to take 
on the expiration of the present Vaccination Act, and 
whether legislation would be proposed this Session tp t 
make revaccination generally compulsory, Mr. Balfour 
stated that it is proposed to renew the existing Act for 
this year, and to defer any further legislation on the subject 
to a future Session, 
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The council of the Zoological Society of London has just 
sold to an American purchaser the Society's African elephant 

Jingo," we believe on account of periodical outbreaks of 
^temper, which rendered him dangerous and practically un¬ 
manageable. 44 Jingo " was purchased by the Society in 
July, 1882, at which date he stood 4 feet a inches in height 
and weighed 788 lb, He was then believed to be about 
three or four years old. At the time of his departure he 
was considered to be the largest elephant ever kept in cap- 
Livity. 

It is reported by Reuter that at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in St. Petersburg a Russian committee is being 
created for historical, archsological, linguistic and ethno¬ 
graphic research in Central and East Asia. The regula¬ 
tions applying to the committee allow all men of science 
without distinction of nationality to take part in the labours 
of the committee The president and delegates of the 
foreign committee of the International Association for Re¬ 
search in north-east Asia will have the right to attend the 
sittings of the Russian committee at St Petersburg 

The Viceroy has decided, it is announced in the Pioneer 
Mail, to devote the donation of 20,000! from Mr. Henry 
Phipps to two objects, a laboratory for agricultural research, 
to be called the Phipps Laboratory, which will probably 
be situated at Dehra Dun, and the provision of a second 
institute in the south of India similar to that at Kasauli, 
which has already conferred such immense benefits upon 
Europeans and natives alike by saving them from hydro¬ 
phobia. The donation will be devoted to the requisite build¬ 
ings, while the site will in both cases be provided by Govern¬ 
ment, which will also m the first case contribute to and in 
the second undertake the cost of maintaining the institution. 

TiiE Athenaeum announces the death of Ritter von 
Scherzer, the Austrian explorer, who from 1851 to 1855, in 
company with the’ naturalist Moritz Wagner, carried out 
extensive scientific exploration in Northern and Central 
America. In 1857 he was appointed chief scientific adviser 
to the famous expedition of the Novara , the results of which 
were published in the volumes of the 44 Voyage of the 
Austrian Frigate Novara Round the World," which has 
, appeared in many editions since its first issue in 1861-2, and 
| has been translated into English. 

The following countries took part in the international 
balloon ascents on the morning of January 9 —France, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Russia and the United States 
(Blue Hill) At Itteville, the new balloon station estab¬ 
lished by M Teisscrenc de Bort, twenty-five miles south of 
Paris, the lowest temperature, —65° 2 C., was at a height 
of 10,650 metres, temperature on the ground 5 0 1 , an in¬ 
version, 9°2, occurred at 520 metres. At Strassburg a 
temperature of —63° 1 was registered at 10,600 metres, 
temperature at starting i° 5 , inversion 9 0 5 at 500 metres. 
At Berlin the minimum temperature was — 50° o at 11,400 
metres, temperature on the ground 5 0 fe, inversion 6° 3 at 
537 metres At Vienna the readings were . on the ground 
1 ° O, -io°o at 4090 metres, -6o°o at 10,230 metres. 
Ascents in manned balloons were made at Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna and Guadalajara. An area of high .barometric 
pressure lay over the south-east of the Continent, the ascents 
from Itteville and Strassburg appear to have been made 
under the influence of a depression lying to the westward 

A Blue-book has been issued containing the report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to prepare a draft of 
the regulations to be made in pursuance of Section vu. 
Of the Cremation Act, 190a. The objection which has 
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always been urged against cremation is that it might render 
the detection of crime impossible, as all evidence is neces¬ 
sarily destroyed by the process To obviate this as far as 
possible, it is recommended that no iremation should be 
allowed to take place unless the cause of death can be 
definitely certified by the medical attendant, who is required 
to fill up an exhaustive certificate, which has to be submitted 
to, and must be approved by, a medical referee, unless an 
autopsy has been performed by an expert pathologist 
appointed for the purpose, or an inquest has been held. 

The applications of electricity in the treatment of disease 
are now being carefully studied, and almost every hospital 
has its X-ray department. Introduced originally for diag¬ 
nostic and localising purposes, Rontgen rays have been found 
to possess properties which may in the future revolutionise 
the treatment of certain diseases Carelessly applied, the 
rays may set up considerable inflammation of the skin 
exposed to their action, while lupus and malignant growths 
may be considerably benehted, or even be cured, by a 
number of exposures to these remarkable emanations The 
rays seem to possess a selective action, destroying dis¬ 
eased tissues and bringing about reparative action, but 
leaving the healthy ones untouched In cases oT cancer 
hopeful results have been obtained , the treatment is pain¬ 
less, and it seems to relieve pain and to inhibit the* progress 
of the disease. The mode of action of Rontgen rays is 
doubtful , by some it is supposed (n be a bactericidal one, 
but more probably an inflammatory reaction is set up lead¬ 
ing to phagocytosis and leucoeytosis, whereby the wandering 
“ scavenger ' 1 cells of tile body accumulate, attack and de¬ 
stroy the morbid tissues 

A pamphlet has been received urging the adoption of Mr. 

J Jackson’s “ System of Upright Penmanship.” There can 
be no doubt that sloped writing necessitates a strained and 
asymmetrical posture, and has contributed to the production 
of countless cases of lateral curvature of the spine and of 
eye-strain, while upright writing is compatible with a 
natural and health) posture This fact alone constitutes a 
sufficient, and, indeed, urgent, reason for the teaching in 
all Schools of upright in place of the old-fashioned sloped 
writing. But it seems that some of the advocates of upright 
writing claim as one of its principal advantages the fact 
that it can be easily executed with the left hand They 
propose to form an association to promote the teaching of 
upright writing with both hands, believing that the child 
taught to write equally well with both hands will easily 
acquire left-handed skill in all other manipulations This 
belief is probably well founded, but there are at present no 
sufficient grounds for the assumption that a child's mental 
development will be aided by the training of his left equally 
with his right hand 1 he balance of probability seems to be 
against it. It is further proposed to teach children to write 
different matter simultaneously with the Iwo hands, a feat 
which appears to have been accomplished in one or two 
instances. If this proposal should be carried into practice^ 
the results should be of great Interest to psychologists, but 
the process may be prejudicial to the development of strong 
and sane personalities by Lhe subjects of the experiment 

Two M meters M for testing the penetrating power of 
Rdntgen ray tubes have been described by Dr B. Walter* 
In the Fortschntte auj detn Gebiete der Rbnlgenstrahlen, 

Prop. B, Sresnbwsky sends us some interesting ge<5— ? 
metrical constructions for the curvature of an air current 
In the presence of a vortex or cyclone, published In the 
Bulletin of the St Petersburg Academy.■* > 
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the Transactions of the Scotch Institution of Engineer, 
and Shipbuilders, Mr C. A Malthey investigates the effect 
of the inertia of the connecting rod in communicating vibra¬ 
tion to an engine, and discusses the possibility of so 
balancing the engine as to remove the vibration entirely 

In connection with an epidemic disease discovered among 
the cels of the ponds at Orbetello, a new bacillus has been 
discovered by Dr F. Inghilleri, whose investigations are 
published in the Atti de 1 Lince 1. 'lhe disease in question 
is known as the " red plague,” and the author considers it 
undesirable that eels so attacked should be used for food 

Tin: second part of M Lucien Poincare’s annual review 
of progress in physics is contained in the Revue tfthuiralc des 
Sciences for January 30 It deals with oplus, magnetism 
and electricity, mechanics, including acoustics, rlasluity 
and gravitation , thermodynamics, including the phase law, 
and low-temperature researches 

Prof Lussana and Dr. Carnazzi discuss in the .Yuovo 
Cimenfo the effect of interposing a solid dielectric body on 
the length of the elecLnc spark-discharge in air, anu in 
particular the remarkable fact that, by placing the body 
close to the nnode, the lengLh of the spark may be consider¬ 
ably increased 

PROts Lummer and Pringsiieim propose in the Bertchte 
of the German Physical Society a scale of temperature 
based on the theory of radiation which possesses many of 
the advantages of the absolute scale, but has the further 
advantage of being better adapted to Lhe practical measure¬ 
ment of high temperatures 

In connection with the calculation of the self-induction of 
a ring of rectangular section, Prof Garbasso (Turin) has 
communicated to the Nuovo Cimento a demonstration that 
the assumption that the current is uniformly distributed 
across the section of the ring leads only to an error of the 
order of 5 per cent 

Prof Augusto Rigiii has communicated to the Bologna 
Academy (1902) some researches on the acoustical phenomena 
presented by the discharges of condensers The sounds were 
obtained when the charge took place in a vacuum lube or 
through a flame, and the phenomena presented several 
points of difference from the effects observed by Duddell in 
the case of the electric arc 

From Signor Riccii’s report in the Atti dei Linta, we 
gather that the work connected with the photographic 
survey of the heavens is making substantial progress at the 
Observatory of Catania During the year 533 photographs 
have been taken, and 31,100 measurements of stars have 
been made on 170 plates In addition, the catalogue of 
stars of reference has been continued, and a number of 
redeterminations have been made and referred to the year 
1900. 

From a generalisation of Carnot's cycle, Mr. Sanford 
A Moss, writing in the Physical Review t gives a proof that 
In a gas engine where the working substance may be re¬ 
garded as a perfect gai, the efficiency is the same as for a 
Carnot engine, with the same range of compression 
temperatu res 

Some observations on the heat produced when powders 
are wetted have been published in the Alti of the Venetian 
Institution by Messrs. M BelJatt and L. Finazzi. The 
Results, so far as they concern the influence of the size of 
Jthe grains, differ from those of Linebarger. The authors 
further find that the quantities of heat produced by the 
addition of equal quantities of water decrease as more water 
is added < 
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Some observations on seiches and their relation to sea 
waves are given by Messrs. S. Nakamura, Y. Yoshida and 
H, Nag a ok a In No. 15 of the Tokio Physlco-mathematlcal 
Reports. Investigations were begun in 1901 on the seiches 
of Lakes Biwa and Hakone, and this year the instrument 
—a portable tide gauge described by Mr Nakamura—was 
tarried to the bay of Osaka. Mr. Nagaoka finds that 
seiches in lakes and the destructive sea waves observed on 
the coast 0/ Japan are similar from the hydrodynamic^ 
point of view, and considers that the latter waves may be 
predicted, resulting In saving of life. 

It Is proposed to publish an index volume of the three 
first series of the Journal de Physique, including an analytical 
subject-index and an index of authors' names. The volume 
will be drawn up by MM. E. Bouty and B. Brunhes, with 
the collaboration of MM. Bdnard, Carr6, Couette, Lamotte, 
Marchil, Maurain, Roy and Sandoz 

Prof. Ernest Lebau has published a short note on the 
manuscript of a course of lectures delivered at the College 
Royal by Prof J. N. Oelisle on the geometry of the 
celestial sphere. The manuscript, which he calls manuscript 
D, was obtained from a dealer in old books, and is a quarto 
volume of 460 pages, written neatly in the handwriting of 
a good copyist of the eighteenth century ; and from references 
to the prediction of a transit of Mercury, as well as the 
documents of the college, its date has been fixed as 1719. 

It has been presented to the library of the Paris Observatory 

A VERV interesting essay on Mendel’s law of heredity, 
by Mr. W E Castle, appears In the January issue of the 
Proceedings of the American Academy, 

In Annotations* Zaol Japonensts, Mr I. Ikeda records 
the occurrence in Japanese waters of an Australian species 
of the aberrant annelid-like genus Phoronis. 

The feature in the Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 
for March is the record of two additions to the British fauna 
The first Is Kermes quercus , a continental scale-insect, of 
which colonies were taken at 'Wimbledon and in Sherwood ' 
Forest; while the second is the beetle (Edetnera virescens, 
of which examples were obtained some years ago in Norfolk, 
although not at the time identified with the common con¬ 
tinental form. 

The osteology and affinities of American Cretaceous and 
Eocene birds are discussed by Mr. F. A. Lucas in No. 1320 
of the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum. Mars^ 
Hesperornis gracilis is assigned to the new genus Hargena. 

To Naturwlssenschafthche Wochenschnft of February 15 
and aa Herr J. Meisenheimer contributes an interesting 
article on the method of estimating the degree of variation 
occurring in the individuals of a species, and the bearing 
of the results thus obtained on zoology. 

The scientific Bulletin of the Royal Belgian Academy 
contains the report of an address, by Prof. E. van Beneden fl| 
on the reproduction of animals and the continuity of life. 

In another address M. Masius discourses on immunity to 
Infection in man and the lower animals, 

Remarks on the Atlantis problem forms the title Of a 
paper by Dr. R. F. Scharff In the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The author is of opinion that until the 
Miocene the Azores and Madeira were connected wlth^i 
•Portugal, and that a land-bridge extended from Morocco" ’ 
the Canaries to South America. Farther, It Is urged 
that the Atlantic Islands were again connected with Europe 
and Africa after man made his appearance. 
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The movements and reactions of fresh-water planarians, 
or flat-worms, form the subject of a long article by Dr 

R. Pearl, of Michigan, in the February number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. These move¬ 
ments are, in the main, what may be termed reflex; that 
is to say, they are dependent upon external impulses, and 
are not due to anything resembling volition. In another 
article Miss Sollas describes a new generic type of compound 
ascidian, from the MaJay Peninsula, under the name of 
Hypurgon skeatt. 

In his notes on whaling and sealing during 190a, Mr 
1\ Southwell ( Zoologist for February) records the capture 
of twelve Greenland whales by British vessels, most of 
which were full-grown individuals with " bone ” from 10 
to io& feet in length. Whalebone now fetches as much as 
2500!. per ton , the total value of the seals and whales taken 
by British vessels is estimated at 32,4201. In the same 
journal Mr. Frohawk adduces arguments to show that the 
common British bean-goose is Anser arvensis, and not, as 
generally supposed, A. segetum 

Two papers—one on mammals, by Mr Miller, and the 
other on birds, by Mr Richmond—in the Proceedings of 
the U S National Museum are devoted to specimens col¬ 
lected by Dr. Abbott on the coast of Sumatra and certain 
adjacent islets. It is considered that every distinguishable 
form of mammal from these islets is entitled to rank as a 
species—a course of procedure that will render mammali- 
ology an almost impossible science. The most interesting 
mammal is a rat, referred by Mr. Miller to a new genus 
and species, under the name Lenothnx canus 

If only it be adequately carried out, an excellent scheme 
is announced in the February number of the Field 
Naturalist’s Quarterly, This is a " symposium M in which 
the various members of the British fauna, commencing with 
the lowest, will be treated by different writers, mainly 
from the point of view of habits and adaptation to surround¬ 
ings The first of the series will commence in the next 
Issue. It is perhaps not very hopeful to find, in the very 
next article, the marten called Martes sylvatica, which is 
certainly not its proper name 

In its report for 1902 the council of the Royal Zoo¬ 
logical Society of Ireland has to record a most successful 
year, the list of donations having been probably more 
numerous and more valuable than on any previous occasion, 
and including a fine giraffe from the Sudan. The expenses 
connected with the carnage of the latter animal, and the 
outlay on the " Roberts’ house " (which was opened during 
the year) have, however, seriously crippled the finances of 
the Society Lion-breeding has, as usual, been successful, 
and attention is called to certain cubs of abnormal form 
which, it Is thought, may be reversions to an extinct type. 
The report is illustrated with some excellent photographs. 

A third edition of Mr. Andrew Pringle’s " Practical 
Photo-Micrography ’* has been published by Messrs. Iliffe 
and Sons, Ltd., at 3s. 6 d. net. The work has been largely 
rewritten, bnd important advances in photographic science 
and method have been utilised in the new edition. 

Messrs Macmillan and Co., Ltd , have publish*] Mr. 

S. L. Loney’s "Arithmetic for Schools" in two parts at 

6 d, each. The first part takes the subject as far as 
proportionate division, and includes contracted methods of 
multiplication and division; the second part completes the 
whole subject, concluding with upwards of five hundred 
miscellaneous examples 
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An exceptionally fine senes of plates, reproduced from 
photographs, accompanies Dr. Tempest Anderson's paper 
on the recent volcanic eruptions in the West Indies, con¬ 
tained In the Maich issue of the Geographical Journal 
The plates, together with Dr Anderson’s descriptions, 
constitute a concise and graphic story of the characteristics 
of the eruptions of Mont Pel£e and the Soufn^re of St. 
Vincent. 

Several of the monthly magazines for March contain 
articles upon scientific subjects Under the title " What 
shall we be? " Mr. Gustave Michaud discusses in the 
Century the question as to what will be the distinguishing 
characteristics of the coming race in America, and Prof 
F H. Giddings comments on the conclusions arrived at 
Major-General Sir C, W Wilson, K contributes to 

the Monthly Review an account of the excavation of a 
Levitical city—Gczer. Dr. A R Wallace, FRS, in the 
Fortnightly Revicw t considers man's place in the universe 
as indicated by astronomy, and the general nature of his 
article may be gathered from a sentence near the end —■ 
11 The three startling facts—that we are in the centre of a 
cluster of suns, and that that cluster u situated not only 
precisely in the plane of the Galaxy, but also centrally in 
that plane—can hardly now be looked upon as chance co¬ 
incidences without any significance in relation to the culmin¬ 
ating fact that the planet so situated has developed 
humanity 11 Mr. W A Shenstone, FRS, writes in the 
Cornhill on the new chemistry, and Mr. Charles Richard¬ 
son attempts in the Westminster Review to answer the 
question Is natural science self-contradictory’ 

InE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include a Moustache Monkey (Cercopithecu\ 
cephus) from West Africa, a Crested Porcupine ( Hystrix 
enstata) from South Africa, two Mexican Eared Owls (/Hie 
mexicanus) from Mexico, two Westermann’a Cassowaries 
(Casuanus westermatini ) from New Guinea, two King Crabs 
(Limnlm polyphemus) from North America, deposited 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Elements and Searcii-Ephemeris for Comkt 1896 V 
(Giacobini) —-In No 3848 of the Astronoimsche Nachnchten 
Herr M. Ebcll gives the following set of elements and 
ephemens for this comet — 

Epoch 1896 October 5 5, M T. Berlin 

M = 356 39 7 4 
M= 140 31 5I-n 
ft = 193 29 4 V 1900 O 

1= ii 21 47 7 J 

M = 533 805 
log a = o 548416 

T = 1896 October 28 079 
P —6*647 years 

Taking the period of 6647 years as correct, the next 
perihelion passage should take place on June aa or 23, and 
for this time the ephemerls which accompanies tht elements 
is calculated. 

Ephemens \zk, Af T. Berlin 

■ 9°3 a fl log r lex 4 Brightness 

h. m s „ , 

March iS 20 10 50 -10 32*9 0*2492 0*3313 0-63 

n 36 203246 - 859*0 02381 0 31 is 072 

April 27 22 3 40 - 1 7-0 01975 02363 1*23 

May a 9 33 38 44 +7 537 0-1697 0*1733 I 'SB 

The ephemerls is extended to November 29, and it indi¬ 
cates that fhe maximum brightness (2 7) jwttl occur on 
August 25. , * 
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Transparency of Comlt 1902 b —In oider to test the 
accuracy uf the assertion that comets are perfectly trans¬ 
parent, Prof O C Wendell, of Harvard College Observ¬ 
atory, made a senes of observations, with the polarising 
photometer attached to the 15-inch equatorial, of the magni¬ 
tudes of two faint stars when the comet 1902 b was passing 
before one of them on October 14 

On tabulating the results of the measurements, it was 
found that the mean difference of the magnitude interval 
of the two stars under normal conditions, and when the 
comet was passing before one of them, was only + om 02, 
thereby indicating that the absorption of light by the comet, 
if any, was insensible, and probably did not exceed one 
or two hundredths of a magnitude (Aslronomtsche Nach- 
richten. No. 3848) 

February Meteors —In No. 329 of the Observatory Mr 
Denning describes a bright meteor which he observed at 
gh. 46m. on February 18, the apparent path being from 
35 °+ 44 ° ^ i 9 G + 42 Q - 

Mr- Denning further remarks that this meteor appeared 
to come from a position near to the radiant point of a 
shower, the Aurigids, of which he has observed seven 
members, and of which the mean radiant point is about 
75°+4i a , and he suggests that this particular stream is 
worthy of further consideration by meteor observers in order 
to determine more accurately its radiant point and the 
time of its maximum. 

The duration of the shower is at present doubtful, but it 
certainly extends over the period February 7-23, and there 
is reason lo believe that it is sustained during March and 
April 

Proper Motions of Stars — Vol, xvii No 1 (January) 
of the Asfrop/iysicaf Journal contains a discussion, by Mr. 
Gavin J. Burns, of the proper motions of the 2641 stars 
given in Bossert’s catalogue, which was published in the 
Annales dc TObscrvatoire de Pans in 1896 

After analysing the data Mr Burns comes to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions —(1) The stars increase in number as they 
decrease in size; (2) the stars thin out as their distances 
from the solar system increase, and, lastly, it appears that 
double stars generally have Urge proper motions, as is 
shown by the following comparison —The average proper 
motion of 778 stars (from the first to the fifth magnitudes) 
as given in Donkin's list is o* 15, whilst the average proper 
motion of 54 double stars (from first to seventh magnitudes) 
as obtained from Struve's catalogue is o* 37 

Observations of Jupiter's Markings —In the February 
Bulletin de la Soci&tA Astronomique de France , Senor Josd 
Comas Sola publishes the observations of Jupiter's mark¬ 
ings which he has made since a previous publication of 
results in the September Bulletin . 

These later observations fully confirm Senor Sola’s 
previous statement that the trails of dark spots are at a 
level below that of the Great Red Spot, and that they form 
a current which flows beneath, and independent of, that 
spot 

This is plainly shown in the drawings which accompany 
thd communication, for whereas in the drawing made on 
September 15 the trail of dark spots is seen adjacent to, 
and apparently emerging from behind, the Great Red Spot, 
on the later drawings it is seen that the distance between 
the two sets of phenomena is gradually increasing. The 
observations also indicate that the grey markings, which 
have been observed in the zone between the two dark bands 
In the southern temperate region, are in reality trails of 
dark material joining together the black spots which appear 
on the separate bands 

Solar Phenomena and Mhtborology —M l’Abbd Loisier, 
of Thoisy-Ia-BercWre (Gold Coast), has just completed a 
daily record of the solar and meteorological phenomena for 
the past eleven years. The record contains daily drawings 
f the spots and faculs on the sun’s disc, and the ordinary 
aHy meteorological data. Recognising the Intimate re¬ 
lations which have been Bhown to exist between these two 
lets of phenomena, M. Loisier now proposes to investigate 
carefully this accumulation of material with a view of 
obtaining evidence for, or against, the suggested Inter- 
relfctipnt Bulletin de la Socliti Astronotnique de France, 
February). 
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" /V ' 1 

the geological survey of the united 

STATES . 

n'HE twenty-fint annual report of the United States Geological 
^ Survey la divided into seven parts The first and sixth 
parts were received some time ago and were noticed in Nature 
for December 26, 1901, 

PART II ,—Central Geology y Economic Geology , Alaska. 

There is an elaborate report on the geology of Rico 
Mountains In south-west Colorado, by Messrs. Whitman Crow 
and A, C. Spenqer. The structure is that of a dome-like 
uplift of sedimentary and igneous rocks, out of which a compact 
group of peaks, rising above 12,000 feet, have been carved. 
The igntpui rocks appear partly in the form of laccoliths, but 
the elevation is not in large degree due to the intruded masses. 

Devonian and Carboniferous rocks occur in the centre of the 
uplift, with faulted masses of Algonkian quartzites and schists. 
The great “Red beds" of Colorado succeed; they are partly 
PermO'Carboniferous, but in the upper portion Triassic fosses 
have been found. Jura-Tnu and Cretaceous rocks also occur, 
and igneous intrusions are found at various horizons throughout 
the series. Some notable landslides are described, and it is 
mentioned that, in recent geological Limes, the central mountain 
region suffered severe shocks, which shattered the rockB at the 
surface and to unknown depths, In consequence, landslides 
have occurred when other conditions were favourable 

A study of the glacial sculpture of the Bighorn Mountains of 
Wyoming, by Mr. F E. Matlhes, leads to the consideration of 
cirques. It is maintained that they have not been due to scour, 
but rather Lo a natural quarrying process, essentially the product 
of a “ bergschrund ”—a crevasse or line of crevasses—which 
opens at a point between the moving n 6 v 6 and (he quiescent 
nlvl, and is practically the upper limit of glacial motion The 
author deals also with the effects of the occupation of valleys by 
n 4 v£, and introduces the term mvation to indicate its action as 
distinct from glaciation. 

The Esmeralda formation in western Nevada, a freshwater- 
lake deposit, is described by Mr. H. W. Turner. It is of 
Middle Tertiary age, and contains fossil fishes and remains of 
ferns, fig, oak, willow, sumach, soap berry, and tree trunks 6 to 
8 feet in diameter. It yields lignite, which may be of local 
value for stationary engines, house use, &c. The plants are 
described by Mr. F. H. Knowlton, and a new species of fossil 
fish, Leuciscus ( urturi , is named and figured by Mr. F. A 
Lucas. 

The origin of mineral veins at Boulder Hot Springs in Nevada 
is discussed by Mr W H. Weed. The veins have nn special 
economic value, yielding but small quantities of gold, silver, 
copper, &c , but they are regarded as true mineral veins and as 
due to deposition from hot water. The Boulder Hot Springs 
are probably deep seated and connected with rhyolitic intrusions 
which formed the latest manifestation of volcanic activity in the 
region. It is believed that the gold is derived from granite Into 
which the rhyolitic rocks were intruded 

The Eastern Choctaw coal-field is described by Messrs. J. A. 
Taff and G- I Adams It is of Upper Carboniferous age and 
forms part of the Indian territory, connecting the coal-fields of 
Arkansas with those of Kansas, Missouri and Iowa It yields 
good bituminous coal The Camden coal-field of south-western 
Arkansas is reported on by Mr Taff This is of Eocene age, 
and it yields a lignite which as a gas producer is said to be 
inferior only to the best cannel coals. 

Reconnaissances in Alaska are reported on separately by 
Messrs. A If. Brooks, O. Rohn ana F. C. Shrader. These 
reports will be serviceable to future travellers and prospectors, 
as, in addition to geological and mineralogical notes, there are 
observations on the climate, timber, game, natives, &c A 
useful list and explanation of Alaskan geographical names is 
contributed by Mr. Marcus Baker. 

Part HI.— General Geology , Ore and Phosphate Deposiis t 
Philippines. 

Mr. W, H, Hobhs contributes a memoir on the Newark 
(Triassic) system of the Pomperaug valley, Connecticut. The 
gTeater portione of the clastic rocks are reddish-brown sand¬ 
stones and shales the constituents of which are mainly quartii 
felspar and mica; they are, in fact, arkosei, composed of the 
.ddbrie pf granite and gneiss. The associated igheoas rocks are 
contentporaneoue Intrusions of U*a, and attention is called to 
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the production of secondary enlargement of quarts grains in a 
shale-conglomerate at its contact with an overlying sheet of 
basalt. The geological structure of the area is considered in 
detail, Vertical or nearly vertical joint-planes have developed 
in great numbers within the area, and an attempt is made to 
determine the nature of the faults along the joints and the 
manner in which the area as a whole has been deformed 
through the depression of the orographic blocks which the 
joints have conditioned. Compression of the area in a nearly 
east-west direction is believed to have found relief in the pre¬ 
vailing dislocations. The drainage-system of the area is finally 
considered, and it is found that the streams have been directed 
in their courses Lo correspond with the direction of Lhe pre¬ 
vailing fault-series The work of ice is also briefly discussed. 
Mr. F H. Knowlton reports on the silicified wood from the 
Newark formation. 

The laccoliths of the Black Hills in South Dakota and 
Wyoming are described by Mr T A Taggar, jun It is shown 
that igneous intrusions of rhyolite ana phonolite accompanied 
or immediately followed a great uplift in the area. This uplift 
arched Lhe horizontal Btraia of the plains into an elongated 
dome, while schists beneath moved up irregularly on nearly 
vertical plains of schistosity. The igneous matter arose through 
the steeply inclined schists and spread out among the sedi¬ 
ments which lay unconformably across the older rocks. The 
intrusion 15 regarded rather as an effect than as a cause of the 
great uplift Mr Ernest Howe describes a number of ex¬ 
periments undertaken to imitate the processes involved in the 
formation of laccoliths These prove that low viscosity favours 
wide lateral extension to form Bills ; high viscosity produces 
thick lenticular bodies. Moreover, the intrusive materia) 
thickens into domes where a resistant overlying stratum locally 
thins A stratigraphical obstacle may also cause a sill to 
thicken into a laccolith. 

The iron-ore deposits of the Lake Superior region are 
further treated of by Mr C. R Van Hise. He points out 
that the region is the most important in the world for the pro¬ 
duction of the metal. In 1900, it yielded more iron than the 
maximum product of Great Britain. He, however, mentions 
that the exhaustion of the high-grade ores of Lake Superior 
within a few decades is little short of a certainty. He there¬ 
fore urges that the material in which the percentage of iron is 
below Lhe present market demand and which must be handled 
during present operations should be stock piled. The iron- 
bearing formations are the Arctrxan.Lower and Upper Huronian 
The ores originated from cherty iron-bearing carbonate, and 
to some extent the ore bodies are due lo the oxidation of the 
iron carbonate in place ; but they are mainly to be attributed 
lo the secondary enrichment by downward percolating waters 
below crests or slopes, where such waters were converged by Lhe 
pitching troughs in the strata. 

The Arkansas bauxite deposits are described by Mr C. W. 
Hayes. At present, this mineral has been discovered in com¬ 
mercial quantities in only three areas in the United States The 
Arkansas bauxite occurs in the Fourche Mountain district and 
in Bryant Township At Bryant, it rests on kaolinised syenite 
and has a thickness of 10 or 15 feet, and in some places possibly 
40 feet. While largely a chemical precipitate, it has some 
features of an ordinary detrital sediment Some of it is pisolltlc, 
while lhe whole Is of this character in the Fourche Mountain 
district. The deposits are considered to have been due to the 
action of heated alkaline waters on the syenite, and to subse¬ 
quent superficial chemical reactions on the deposits left by the 
springs. 

The Tennessee white phosphate is also described by Mr. 
Hayes. Much of it appears to have been formed by deposition 
from solution in cavities of limestone. 

Mr. G. F. Beefier 1 ! report on the geology of the Philippine 
Islands has previously been noticed, a reprint in advance having 
been received. 

Part IV.— Hydrography. 

This volume contains an elaborate report on the progress of 
stream measurements for the year 1899, by Mr. F If. Newell. 
There is also a preliminary description of the geology and water 
resources of the southern half of the Black Hills and adjoining 
regions in South Dakota and Wyoming, by Mr. N. H. Darton. 
More precise and comprehensive knowledge of the artesian 
waters in the Dakota sandstone and other widely distributed 
water-bearing rocks rendered necessary a detailed study of the 
area. Cambrian, Carboniferous, Jura-Trlai, Cretaeeous, Tertiary 
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*nd Pleistocene strata are described, with especial reference to 
underground and surface waters, soils and mineral resources. 
Cretaceous coal, also gypsum, petroleum, fuller’s earth in 
Tertiary strata, and oLher economic products are noted. 

A report on the High Plains and their utilisation is con¬ 
tributed by Mr W. D. Johnson. This region lies on the borders 
of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and Texas, and it corresponds 
approximately to what is sometimes called the Central Plains 
region. In the broad sense, it is a plain ; in reality, it is a surface 
of degradation with topographic diversity There is practically 
no drainage, the local precipitation heing ahsorbed. The quesLion 
of utilisation must depend on wells. The author deals fully 
with ihe origin and capabilities of the area, but his report has 
been left incomplete 

PART V,— Forest Reserves 

This volume, with accompanying atlas, deals exhaustively 
with timber regions 

Part VII. — /etas 

This contalns’an account of the geography and geology of the 
Black and Grand Prairies, Texas, with detailed descriptions of 
the Cretaceous formations and special reference to artesian 
waters, by Mr. R T Hill 

Pre Cambrian schists, granites and crystalline limestones, and I 
a series of Palaeozoic and Permu-Triassic rocks form the floor of 
this region, and above are Cretaceous formations which are by 
far the most important in area and economic value Their 
texture and stratigraphic arrangement conduce to the tians- 
mission or retention of underground waters in extensive and 
prolific artesian well-systems They yield the most valuable 
soil, building material, cement, and some oil-fields These 
Cretaceous strata are therefore described in considerable detail, 
and numerous plates of fossils are given. Various superficial 
deposits are likewise described. 

We have received several senes of Bulletin r of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Series A. Economic Geology —No 180 is on the occurrence 
and distribution of corundum, by Mr. J II Pratt. The 
localities for corundum in the United States, wuh the exception 
of those in Montana, Colorado and California, are limited to the 
Appalachian region, and the mining has been confined to Georgia 
and North Carolina, and to the emery mines at Chester, Mass 
The author includes, not only the ordinary translucent to opaque 
varieties of corundum, but also ihe sapphires and emery, which 
is a mechanical admixture of corundum, magnetite and htema- 
tite. He deals very fully with the uses and distribution of the 
minerals, 

No 1B2 is a report on the economic geology of the Silverton 
(Quadrangle, Colorado, by Mr F. I*. Ranaome Gold, silver, 
copper and lead have been obtained, and it is probable that zinc 
ores may be worked. Fissures carrying variable amounts of ore 
occur in all the rocks of the area, from the Algonkian schists to 
the later monzomtie intrusions that cut the Tertiary volcanic 
seneB By far the greater number are found in the volcanic 
rocks of the San Juan senes (andesitic breccias) and of the 
Silverton series (massive andesite, rhyolitic and other breccias), 
both of Tertiary age. Detailed descriptions of the mines and 
of special areas are given, and the origin of the lodes is 
discussed 

No. 184, on the oil and gas fields of the Western Interior 
and Northern Texas Coal-measures, and of the Upper Cretaceous 
and Tertiary of the Western Gulf Coast, is by Mr G I Adams 
The shales of the Coal-measures are very bituminous and give 
evidence of the presence of organic matter in great abundance at 
the time of their deposition. The burying of this material and 
its subsequent decomposition gave rise to the oil and gas The 
reservoirs are usually sandstones which vary in porosity, while 
the shales serve to seal in the oil and gas. The oil which occurs 
in the CretACtous and Tertiary strata is associated with sulphur, 
gypsum and rock salt. Mendel£efFs theory, that petroleum is 
formed by the action of heated water on carbide of iron, is briefly 
discussed Particulars are given of the production of oil and 
gas in different localities. 

No* 193, geological relations and distribution of platinum 
and associated metals, by Mr. J. F Kemp. This gives a 
general account of these metals, and of their mod's of occurrence 
and distribution. It is concluded that platinum i( very sparsely 
distributed in its mother rock. It has been mostly derived from 
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pendotiles, and the chances 0/ finding it in quantities sufficient 
mine are small 

No 178 (not included in the economic series) deals wiLh the 
El Paso tin deposits in Texas The oreis comprise abundant 
casBiierite and wolframite in a quartz gangue, and the veins 
exhibit characters similar to those of Cornwall 

Senes E. Chemistry and Physics —No t86, on pyriie and 
marcasile, by Mr 11 N Stokes. The auLhor poims out that 
much uncertainty exists in distinguishing these minerals by the 
usual methods. Specimens crystallising in Lhe regular system are 
true pyriie, while those lorming rhombic crystals are marca&iie 
Series P Geogiapky —Comprises Nos 181, 185 and 194, 

which deal with the results of primary tnangulalion, of spirit 
levelling and ohsenaUons on the north-west boundary of 
Texas. Nos I S3, 187, 190 and 192 are gazetteers of Porto 
Rico, Alaska, Texas and Cuba. 

Senes G Miscellaneous,— Com prises No 188, bibliography of 
North American geology, iVc , for 1892 1900, inclusive, and 
No. 189, index to the same These will piove of great value 
for reference With them wo may include No. 179, a biblio¬ 
graphy and catalogue of the fossil vertebrala of North 
America, and No. 177, catalogue and index of the publications 
of the United States Geological Survey, 1880-1901. 

Monograph vol xli. of the United States Geological Survey 
(1902) contains an essay on the Glacial formations and 
drainage features of the Erie and Ohio basins, by Mr Frank 
LevereU lie describes m some detail ihe drift deposits which 
extend over a large area southwards from those lake-basins to 
the vicinity of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers The soils, peat- 
beds and weathered zones which mark intermediate stages in 
the glaciaiion , the lakes which were formed in front of Lhe 
retreating ice , and, generally, the past and present systems of 
drainage are discussed and explained 

A separate volume on the mineral resources of Lhe United 
States for the year 1900, by Mr David T Day, li the seventeenth 
Annual report on ibis subject issued by the United Slates Geo¬ 
logical Survey, It shows a continuation of the remarkable 
Activity m the mineral industries ol the country While coal 
and iron are the most important products, copper, lead, gold and 
manganese ores show an increase, aa do petroleum, natural gas, 
stone, clays and other materials The production of quick¬ 
silver, antimony and nickel, of phosphate rock, bauxite and 
fuller's earth has decreased 

We have, further, received the fourth volume issued by the 
Marjland Geological Survey, a work, as usual, sumptuously 
printed and illustrated Mr. Bailey Willis contributes an essay 
on the histoxy of Maryland during Paleozoic time He gives an 
account of the growth and wasting of several mountain systems, 
the expansion of great plains and their submergence, and of 
the folding and dislocation of the strata. lie concludes with a 
brief account of the influence of the older history on the later 
geological changes 

Other portions of this volume deal with the economic geology, 
the highways and tests of road-materials, and there is an im¬ 
portant report on the clays of Maryland, by Mr Heinrich Ries, 
the leading clay expert in the country. He discusses the pro¬ 
perties of clay, chemical and physical, and shows how their bad 
qualities can be offset by the addition of proper ingredients. 
There is also a full account of the principal clay deposits of the 
State A great variety of clays is found, but at present no 
fuller’s earth The essay may be profitably studied by all 
interested in cUy-deposits. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: ITS POSITION AND 
NEEDS 1 

'T'HE practical difficulty of drawing a dividing line be- 
A tween the legitimate scope of anthropology and that 
of other studies is so great that we are often told there Is 
no*science of anthropology. This absence of definitetieSs 
adds a charm to the subject and is fertile in the production 
bf hew ideas, for it is at the fringe of a science that 
originality has its greatest scope. It is only by a synthesis 
of the various studies which are grouped together under the 
term anthropology that one can hope to gain a clear con¬ 
ception of wnat man is and what he has done. After giving 

1 Abstract of an addr«M In tho Anthropological Institute by the retiring 
president, Up A, C Haddon, F RS , January s6 
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ft brief classification of the subjects included under the 
general term of anthropology, Dr. Haddon said his reason 
for touching on the subject at all was to suggest a general 
survey in the hope that fellow-students may carefully con¬ 
sider the lines upon which future research may be under¬ 
taken with profit, as there are times and occasions when one 
branch of inquiry is more immediately desirable than 
another. A few remarks were made on certain aspects of 
anthropological research, and various lines for future in¬ 
vestigation were indicated. 

A claim was made that the ethnological material now 
being collected from all over the earth 1a an indispensable 
contribution to the science of history It is a truism that 
history repeats itself, and historians were invited to consult 
the modem instances that are accumulating, as they will 
find many suggestions that will serve to throw light upon 
past events, which otherwise might remain obscure. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that new life has been given 
to classical studies by the introduction into the universities 
of original archeological investigations, comparative 
archeology, ethnology and folklore Allusion was made 
to the recent signs of an interest in ethnological inquiry by 
various Governments of the British Empire. " I9 it too 
much to hope," it was asked, " that at last it is being 
recognised that a full knowledge of local conditions and a 
sympathetic treatment of native prejudices would materially 
lighten the burden of government by preventing many mis¬ 
understandings, and by securing greater efficiency would 
make for economy? . . . We have not yet exhausted other 
methods of advancing anthropology, we have scarcely yet 
endeavoured to educate the masses or to interest individuals 
who have time or money at their disposal. Few people 
have any idea of the great wealth of human interest there 
is buried in the data in the journals of our societies, or 
locked up in the cases and drawers of our museums. It 
is this practically unexploitcd wealth of mlerest and inform¬ 
ation that we should endeavour to disseminate The apathy 
of the public to our science probably is largely due to its 
students . . I have indicated some of tne lines upon 
which our Cinderella science is advancing, but before I 
finally vacate the honourable position to which you have 
called me, I must return once again to its most pressing 
need 

" Students at home spend laborious hours in reading, tran¬ 
scribing or collating the records of travellers, and in en¬ 
deavouring to make them yield their «secrets The safety 
of the student usually depends upon the bulk of his material, 
but when one considers the sources of his information, one 
is somet\fries appalled at the dangers he runs The data that 
are available have been collected in varied circumstances 
by men of every degree of fitness and reliability There 
are but two remedies for this slate of affairs—trained 
observers and fresh investigations in the field Fortunately, 
we are now in a position to say that means do exist fori the 
training of field-anthropologists Those who have had 
practical experience in Oceania, or who followed the liter¬ 
ature of that region, will fully acknowledge the urgent 
need there is for immediate field-work. But the same press¬ 
ing necessity is manifest in every quarter. Nor is it a call 
that we can neglect with impunity and postpone until a more 
convenient season Each year sees a decrease in the lore 
we might have garnered, and this diminution of opportunity 
19 taking place with accelerating speed. Oh 1 if we could 
only agree to postpone all work which can wait, and spend 
the whole of our energies in a comprehensive and organised 
campaign to save for posterity that information which we 
alone can collect " 


ELECTRICITY AND MATTER . 1 

'T'HE subject si have chosen is an enormous one, but it is 
x dne of exceptional interest at the present time, It js 
one of general interest as well as of scientific interest to 
students of physica. The fundamental properties of matter 
kae now coming to be understood ip a way in which they 
have never been understood before. What are these funda¬ 
mental properties? One ib cohesion, another is gravitation. 

1 A lecture delivered et Bedford College for Women, oft February 3 , 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, F. R S Reported from nha-thuid notea. 
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I and another is inertia Concerning gravitation, we remain 
retty much in the dark. It is an empirical fact that a body 
as weight, that two lumps of matter attract one another, 
with an extremely small force when we are dealing with 
ordinary pieces of matter, but extremely large when we 
are dealing with astronomical masses, such as planets or 
suns; but the cause of that gravitative attraction is not 
known, and at present appears to have little chance of be¬ 
coming known. Cohesion ten years ago was in the same 
predicament, but cohesion now seems to be on the eve of 
yielding up its secret. The most striking fundamental pro¬ 
perty of matter, however, that we are beginning to under¬ 
stand in some degree, is that of inertia Inertia is a 
popular term, but it is not always clearly understood what 
is meant by it Let me explain the meaning. It 
may be defined as the power of overshooting the maik, 
or the power of moving against force It is by inertia 
that a rifle bullet travels after it has left the gun In 
the barrel it is urged by force, in the air the bullet goes 
on against an opposing force of friction because of its 
inertia—often in that case called the momentum It is by 
reason of inertia that water runs uphill , we are sometimes 
told that water will not flow uphill, but that is a mistake 
Heat will not flow uphill—heat will only flow from hot to 
cold, you cannot give it impetus and let it rush up of Us 
own momentum, for heat has no momentum , it is not a 
substance, it only goes when it is pushed, and the instant 
you remove the force it stops That is the case with heat, 
but that is not the case with any form of matter—it is 
not the case with anything possessing inertia The water 
from a fountain rises because of the initial velocity imparted 
to it ; for the same reason a cricket ball rises when it is 
thrown up, the propelling force has ceased, but the motion 
continues It is the same with tides, for three hours the 
water is running uphill, for three hours it is running down¬ 
hill The head of the inflowing water is for three hour* 
higher than the water behind it—the first three hours of the 
flow impart to the watei its momentum, and ihe last three 
hours destroy that momentum gradually The swinging 
pendulum is another illustration [Having illustrated this 
point by a liquid in a horseshoe tube, showing the return 
to the position of equilibrium after a series of oscillations, 
the lecturer continued ] Oscillations like that are known to 
occur in electricity when a Leyden jar is discharged , the 
electricity does not go simply from the more highly charged 
to the less highly charged and there stop, but it goes beyond, 
it overshoots the mark and charges up that which was nega¬ 
tive to positive, and then backwards and forwards, very like 
the oscillations in the tube Hence it would appear as if 
electricity had a property resembling inertia When I 
lectured here a quarter of a century ago I should have said 
that electricity had a property resembling inertia—I should 
have called it a mechanical analogue—an apparent inertia, 
simulating by inductive electromotive force tne real inerLia 
of matter. I should now go further than that, and should 
say that electricity has real inertia, just as real as matter; 
I should even go still further, and should say that in all 
probability there is no ineitia but electric inertia, that the 
inertia of matter itself is to be explained electrically In 
other words, what we are now arriving at gradually is aw 
electric theory of matter We are endeavouring to explain 
the properties of matter in terms and by means of what we 
know concerning electricity 

'Although it may sound paradoxical to people who have 
not studied physics, we know more about electricity than 
we do about matter. Its properties have been more clearly 
investigated and more clearly understood than the inertia 
of matter, which is not understood at all We only know 
its behaviour —If a body is subject to a positive force it 
gradually increases its speed, if it is subject to an obstruc¬ 
tive force it does not move in the direction of that force 
necessarily at once, but its motion begins to decrease, 
gradually stopping, and ultimately reverses its direction, if 
the force is continuous and if it is an active force. Many 
obstructive forces are only able to oppose motion like fric¬ 
tion. In the text-books a bad example of a body obeying 
the first law of motion Is given in the throwing of a stone 
upon ice, or Borne smooth surface That is a bad example, 
because a single obstructive force acts all the time. The 
best example to give of the first law of motion is a case 
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where there is a pair of balanced forces, where a propelling 
force acts all the time, just sufficient lo overcome friction ; 
4? t g a barge pulled by a horse, or a tram drawn by a loco¬ 
motive When such a thing starts, the force is grealer than 
■the resistance, and the speed accelerates , when it stops, the 
resistance is greater than the propelling force, but when it 
is going on at a steady speed, 1 c for the major part of its 
journey, the force and the resistance precisi ly balance The 
resultant force acting upon it is nolhing It is obeying the 
first law of motion 'lhe barge moves, or the ship moves, 
or the train moves, simply and solely because of its own 
inertia All the energy of an engine goes to generate heat 
and to overcome resistance There is no propulsion in that, 
when it is going at a sLeady pare the positive and negative 
forcPS balance; the body is subject to zeio force and obeys 
the first law of motion 

Now this property, a property analogous to inertia, 
belongs also to electricity; it was called si If-induction, and 
its laws have been made out for a long time, a law known as 
Lenz's law, which says that any 1 htinge in a current is 
^uch as to oppose the motion If jou have a current of 
lertain strength any cause which increases that strength 
calls out an antagonistic force lhe force called out is 
alwavs antagonistic to any change m the current. When 
-'1 current is weakened, self-nicluction tends to make it persist 
in retaining its old strength It is a property precisely 
analogous to inertia, and I now wish to suggest or m imtam 
-that it is a properly which actually is inertia lr depends 
on a property which was first bi ought out malhcMiiaucally 
by considering the case of acceleration of a charged body. 

In a sphere charged with electricity, as long as it is at 
rest, we have the phenomena of elec trostatics , ducilly it 
is in motion wc get the phenomena of current electricity 
A charged sphere 111 motion is a current, and we have lo 
realise that there is no other current but that, a current is 
surrounded by magnetic lines of force , and when a sphere 
■or other body charged with electricity is put into movement, 
a set of concentric circles of magnetic force surrounds its 
path, giving rise to a magnetic field 'I hat magnetic field 
may seem extremely weak, but it is the measure of the 
current, and whether weak or not, it is now believed to be 
the only kind of magnetic field which exists We are coming 
to realise that there are three things —a charged body, a 
■charged body in motion, and a charged body in accelerated 
motion , the first gives us electrostatics, the second gives 
us magnetism, and the third gives us two things, first the 
evidence of inertia, and secondly radiation Inertia and 
radiation are not the. same thing, but both are manifest 
■throughout the accelerated period. Inertia no doubt exists 
all the time , and instead of radiation I will use the more 
general term of " light ‘ — light being the best known form 
of radiation I will put inertia in a Hass by itself, because, 
although it is only manifested when there is radiation, it 
exists all the time. It does not depend on the speed, it is 
constant, and may be taken to exist caually well when a 
body ib at rest 1 want you Lo realise that just as there is 
no other electric field but that due to a charged body, so 
■there is no other torrent or magnetism except that due to a 
«harged body 111 motion, and there is no other radiation 
except" that due to an acrelrrated rhurgu ; further, that one 
Kind of inertia is the inertia of the charge on a body, and 
(hat probably , but not yet certainly, there is no other inertia 
■except electric inertia 

With the time at our disposal it is impossible to give you 
Jill the steps leading lo this conclusion, I can only give you 
a summary of the results The idea of electric inertia as a 
reality and as due to a moving charge took shape ahd form 
in a magnificent paper by Prof. ] J Ihomson, of Cam¬ 
bridge, which appeared in the Philosophical Magazine in 
iSSr, one of the most striking productions in the recent 
history of mathematical physics It was a paper on the 
properties of a moving charged sphere, and it showed that 
a charged body possesses inertia because it is charged 
It is important to remember that a body when it possesses 
a charge has, in addition to its ordinary mass, a sup* 
pletnentary tnuss, as it were, proportionate to the square 
of the charge, and inversely as the radius of the sphere 
oh which it exists; or, as we may also put it, it is pro¬ 
portional to the quahtity and to the potential. No great 
Importance was attached to the statement v dt the time be- 
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cause of the difficulty of delecting any increase of inertia 
due to the electric charge in the case of a sphere of appreci¬ 
able size The extra inerLia would be excessively small and 
impossible lo detn t if the sphere is of any perceptible size 
liven if the sphere is reduced in size until it is a mere alum, 
and charged as highly as the atom tail be rhurgrd, still the 
inertia due to the charge would unl> be an insigmficaiu 
amount of the whole—not more than one hunched thousandth 
part of Lhe whole That is to say, if you had one atom of 
matter charged with the maximum quanhty wlmh it iun 
possess, and which you know m electrolysis or m ihemistiy, 
and if the merlin of the atom itself was one hundied thousand 
units, then when the charge was added it would be one 
hundred thousand and one, no important difference and not 
expen men tally lo be detected 

It depends, however, entirely how small the body is, the 
smallei the radius the bigger the ineitia, due to the ih.uge, 
will be Fur a long tune nobody thought of anything 
smaller than the atom, that was thought to be the limit, 
heme electric inertia seemed lo be no mure than a mallei ol 
mathematical cunusity Hut jbout the year 1870 Su 
William Crookes called attention to the phenomena lliaL 
went on in vacuum tubes, and considered that lhe 
kathode rays wire matter in a “ fourth state," noilhei 
solid, liquid, nor gaseous Sir William Crookes was nni 
believed, and was rather jeered at for speaking of mattrr 
in a fourth slate However, the subject was investigated 
h)' a gi eat number of dilferent people in this country and 
in (icrivnny; and the result of these researches, m which 
Prof Schuster and many others, and notably Frof, J J 
Thomson, engaged, has been to show that Sir William 
Crookes was perfectly right , that the matter in the vacuum 
lube flying in these kathode* rays is not solid, nor liquid, nor 
gaseous, does not consist of atoms as had been thought pro¬ 
pelled by the kathodes and flying through the tube and 
causing phosphorescence where Lhey strike, or X-rays, us 
the case may be, but that they consist of something much 
smaller than the atom, fragments of matter, ultra-atonm 
torpusdrs, minute things, very much smaller, very much 
lighter than atoms—things which appear to be the founda¬ 
tion stones of which atoms are composed Thomson measured 
the mass of these particles and found that they were of less 
mass Lhan the atom of hydrogen , whereas the atom of 
hydrogen had been the lightest body hitherto known 'lhese 
small rorpusrlcs were about the one-thousandth of an atom 
of’ hydrogen in mass, and he further made this important 
observation, that whelher hydrogen or oxygen or carbonic 
acid or any other gas was in the tube, the particles into 
which these substances seemed lo be broken up by electric 
action were identical and independent of the nature of the 
gas in the tube That is to say, the things shot out by the 
kathode did not depend upon what gas was in the lube , 
they seemed to be fragments of the atoms of the gas, but 
they were the same fragments in each case This at once 
suggested the hypothesis, not yet by any means completely 
verified, that all atoms of matter may be composed of these 
same corpuscles, or electrons as Dr Johnstone Stoney had 
railed (hem Dr Stoney had a habit of being in the van 
and of naming things before they had been discovered , 
thus they were called electrons long before they were krtown 
to exist separately—only the name belonged to the charge 
of an ion in electrolysis—a chuige associated with matter, 
but in a vacuum tube these s 1 me i barges are detached 
from lhe atom and fly fr^e, a thing previously unheard 
of. In liquid conduction the charge and the atom 
travel together, they arc inseparably associated; at an 
electrode or solid conductor the electron or charge is handed 
on to Lhe metal and goes dlong the wires by some other 
means, but while they are travelling they dre definitely 
united or atfathed to atoms all the time, allhough passed 
from hand to hand , in a gas it is nor so, for it is just as If 
ehargrs had been knocked off, charges of electricity dis¬ 
sociated from the matter, disembodied charges or electric 
ghosts flying through the tube at a tremendous speed It 
was not only possible to measure the mass of the particles, 
it w'ns also possible to measure their speed, and their speed 
was found to be something comparable to that of light, about 
onft*thirticth or sometimes even one-tenlh of the velocity of 
light. Anything moving with that prodigious speed of 
several thousand miles per second must have a great amount 
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of energy, and when stopped by a target naturally consider¬ 
able results are produced. 

Now for radiation of any kind Lhere must be acceleration 
The greater the acceleration the stronger the radiation. 
If you want violent radiation take a quickly moving charged 
body, and stop it dead ; which Is just what you do in the pro¬ 
duction of X-rays, and what is done to some extent by 
minerals exposed to the kathode rays These corpuscles have 
extremely small mass, and so their inertia is extremely 
small, but a body, no matter how small, moving with (he 
speed of light, must have terrible energy; thus, by way of 
illustration, the energy of a gramme of matter (15 grains) 
travelling at the speed of light would be sufficient to lift 
the British Navy to the top of Ben Nevis After the speed 
of these corpuscles that of bullets is rest in comparison. 
(Having shown by experiment a vacuum tube containing 
electrons in motion, the lecturer proceeded.] To show that 
these are charged particles in motion, it is only necessary 
to show that they have the properties of a current, that is, 
that they are amenable to magnetism—such as that of An 
ordinary steel magnet—and what you see going on in the 
tube is the nearest approach you have to seeing electricity. 
In that tube electricity is as isolated and as separated as 
we can ever hope to have it. 

All electrical phenomena seem to depend upon these elec¬ 
trons In the case of gaseous conduction what we observe 
is the flying of the particles—the bullet method or electric 
particles In free flight When we deal with liquid conduc¬ 
tion it Is the slow travelling charges moving, but retarded 
or loaded with the atom of matter, having to convey the 
atom of matter with it; hence they travel very slowly, 
the atoms jostle and have to work their way through the 
rest of the material, and instead of going something like 
1000 miles a second they go more like an inch an hour, 
*t depends upon what gradient of potential is applied That 
I call the bird-seed method, meaning that the charge is 
carried as a bird carries a seed, the bird and seed travelling 
together until they arrive at an electrode, when the electron 
is dropped In the case of solid conductors or metals the 
atoms cannot move along as they do in the liquid, they 
can only vibrate a little, are fixed, rigid, crystallised into 
their places. So when the electrons travel it must be be¬ 
cause they are handed on from One to the next, each receives 
one and passes it on, not necessarily the same one; and 
this may be called the fire-bucket method 

A word more about radiation If conduction is explicable 
in this way, how is radiation to be explained? Until quite 
recently radiation has been a puzzle Atoms of matter 
vibrate; radiation is waves in the ether Hence it used to 
be thought, and it did not seem puzzling at that time, that 
vibrating atoms of matter could generate waves in the ether 
juat as a bell can generate waves in the air The method 
by which light is generated was not clearly understood, but 
it was thought to be something analogous to the production 
of sound by a tuning fork or bell But certain experiments 
made by me at Liverpool showed that matter and ether 
are disconnected from one another—that matter alone can¬ 
not generate these waves. It becomes necessary to assume 
that it is not matter which is vibrating so much as the 
charge on the matter—that radiation is caused not by the 
atom itself, but by the electron which it carries It is 
during the accelerative period that radiation occurs. If 
the atom simply carries a charge along there is no radiation 
There is nothing visible in the kathode rays as long as they 
are travelling with uniform speed and direction , it is when 
tbey are accelerated, started or stopped, or curved, thai 
radiation occurs. The electron instead of simply vibrating 
might be revolving round the atom like a satellite ; that 
would be centripetal acceleration, which is just as effective 
as longitudinal acceleration. 

But if radiation is due to an orbital motion of an electric 
charge, it ought to be amenable to a magnetic field ; every 
motion of an electron constitutes an electric current, and 
electric currents are amenable to a magnet, A source of 
light put between the poles of a magnet ought to show some 
difference Faraday tried many experiments in this direc¬ 
tion and failed, because the appliances available in his day 
would not show it. Nowadays, with a Rowland grating, 
the spectrum Is much better defined, and a few years ago 
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Zeeman, of Amsterdam, was able to see the difference when 
light is magnetised 

It often falls to men of genius to predict a great deal 
more than their generation can realise. A theory had been 

iven by sundry people, Including Fitzgerald, Larmor, 

orentz, -and others. Perhaps the theory has been given 
more completely by Lorcntz than by anyone else. It was 
an interesting case of prophetic prediction They predicted 
that the effect observed by Zeeman would follow if light 
were due to revolving electrons. Time only permits me to 
indicate the explanation It comes near to astronomy, and, 
indeed, it had been worked out six years before by Dr. 
Johnstone Stoney on astronomical principles He had fully 
worked out the perturbations, but had not suggested that 
they would be caused by a magnet But Larmor and the 
others did They perceived that on applying to an orbit or 
circular current a sLrong magnetic field, that orbit will 
tend to be deflected; the effect of a magnetic field in 
general is a deflecting force But as the circulating elec¬ 
tron has inertia, the application of a deflecting force will 
not make it simply obey the force that is applied, but will 
make it move sideways, like any planetary orbit or a 
spinning top. A precessional motion is set up Anything 
spinning that has inertia does not obey the force but moves 
at right angles Thus the revolving electron will not, when 
the force is applied immediately, set itself normal to the 
field, but will go round the magnetic lines in a precessional 
motion , and that precessional motion will analyse the 
original lines of the spectrum into three [Here the lecturer 
gave an illustrative experiment, and proceeding, pointed 
out that when the polarisation of the lines is examined, the 
vibrations are precisely as predicted.] It was further 
found that by the amount of separation of these lines n 
calculation could be made of what the magnitude of the 
electric charge was in relation to the inertia of the revolving 
portions of matter. It was thus found that the radiating 
particles have just the same inertia and just the same 
charge as the particles in the kathode rays All the 
known phenomena connected with conduction and radiation 
are allied to these very small particles—the same inertia, 
the same electric charge, and the same kind of velocities, 
the mass being something like (he thousandth part of a 
hydrogen atom. 

Passing over chemical affinity and cohesion, the lecturer 
proceeded to discuss other phenomena which are due to 
these small particles These particles, in order to give rise 
to visible radiation, revolve with terrific velocity The 
number of vibrations which constitute visible light is from 
400 to 800 million million times per second ; and although 
it is no great distance round an atom, yet these particles 
have to go at very high speed, hence, naturally, some 
of them occasionally fly off. This will occur from various 
causes; they will fly off under the action of ultra-violet 
light, and so give rise to leakage of negative electricity. 
But there are certain substances which will emit these 
particles without any stimulus, and the first discovered was 
uranium Although there may be aluminium or other 
screen between a piece of uranium and a photographic plate, 
something will penetrate through to the photographic plate. 
This constituted the discovery, by Becquerel, of the radio¬ 
activity of substances In the researches of Dr. Russell 
various substances were found to possess this quality 
of giving out something on their own account. But the 
subject has gone ahead very far and fast The most 
important developments have been made by Monsieur and 
Madame Curie in Franck, discovering polonium and radium, 
which latter has the properties possessed, by uranium In a 
most extraordinary degree The rays given off by these 
substances are of extraordinary interest, they have mar¬ 
vellous penetrating powers and are very Intense, more intense 
than the X-rays given by a Rbntgen tube. Radium rays 
will not only penetrate a foot of aluminium or wood, but 
they will penetrate three-eighths of an inch of lead, and 
then be as strong as are the rays from uranium. The full 
mechanism of the giving off of this great amount of radia¬ 
tion has still to be further investigated It is a kind of 
electric evaporation, an emission of particles; this seems 
clear. There are three kinds of radiation, (1) particles 
which are readily stopped by obstacles, absorbable rays; 
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(a) the particles which penetrate obstacles with singularly 
penetrating power, and (3) the ordinary X-rays X-rays are 
waves in the ether, not light, something- of that nature, 
the penetrating rays are electrons which are shot off But 
the most Interesting are the first rays, those which are 
easily stopped ; for these turn out to be atoms of matter 
«,hot off with a speed comparable to that of light It Is 
the first time that matter has ever been known to have such 
a speed as that Rutherford, now of Montreal, has measured 
for the first time the speed of these readily stopped absorb¬ 
able particles, and also their mass He shows that they are 
atoms of matter, and that they are moving with one-tenth 
of the velocity of light. 

All hot bodies and all negatively charged bodies are now 
believed to be giving off these particles ; radio-activity is be¬ 
coming quite a common feature Recently fallen rain drops 
are radio-active, Leaves of plants and most things in sun¬ 
shine are radio-active ; the difficulty will be to find something 
which is not radio-active in some degree, and the commonest 
kind of radio-activity appears to be the detachment of an 
electron Loose charges seem to fiy off, apparently by 
centrifugal force or the jostling of the atoms 

The size of electrons is known, on the hypothesis that 
the atom of matter is composed of them, « e on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the inertia of matter is electrical, or that it Is 
electrically composed of the inertia of these charges. Evi¬ 
dence of this is accumulating, and there is reason to believe, 
not only on philosophical grounds, but in accordance with 
direct physical experiment, that electric inertia is the only 
inertia that exists The size of an electron can then easily 
be determined. Regard the radius as unknown, the charge 
as known, the mass as known; then the size is at ome 
calculable. The size of these electrons is about one hundred 
thousandth part of the diameter of an atom, otherwise 
they would not have sufficient inertia. They are the 
smallest bodies known There was a time when the atom 
felt small , it is not big, it is true, but it is golfing to feel 
quite a large thing beside the electron To illustrate the 
difference between an atom and an electron, imagine an 
electron to be the size of a full-stop as here printed, 
and an atom a church 160 feet long, 80 feet broad and 40 
fret high—in an atom of hydrogen there are nearly 1000 
electrons—imagine those thousand full-stops thrown into 
that church, and some idea will be obtained of the relative 
sizes of the electron and the atom. The electrons occupy the 
atom very effectively , they are energetic and pushful, though 
not big. They occupy the atom in the sense that soldiers 
occupy a country, that is, they will not let anybody else in 
The electrons, by the force they exert, will not let anything 
else in, they make the atom impenetrable; they also give 
the atom Us other properties and enable it to act chemically. 
That chemical affinity is electrical force has been known for 
a long time; it was suspected by Sir Humphrey Davy. I 
believe if the atom has no extra or odd electron it has no 
chemical force, the atom may have molecular force, which 
is cohesion, and this point might be explained at greater 
length, for in my ideas cohesion is turning out to be elec¬ 
trical too, though not in the sense of attraction between 
ordinary positive and negative electricity. 

The relation of the electron to the atom is a matter of the 
most intense interest But it is not to be supposed that the 
electron is stationary in the atom. The dlectrons are re¬ 
volving round one another at tremendous speed, so that the 
atom is a region of intense activity. The electrons are not 
in the least crowded, although there are a thousand in the 
hydrogen atom, twenty or thirty thousand in the sodium 
atom and one hundred thousand in the mercury atom ; for 
tonsfder how far apart are they in proportion to their size 
Just as far apart as planets in the solar system are In pro¬ 
portion to their size. The distance of the earth from the 
sun is to the size of the earth very much as the distance of 
electrons from each other is to their size in a mercury or 
platinum atom. The fact is, we come to an atomic astro¬ 
nomy, and the atom is becoming like a solar system, or like 
nebulas or Saturn’s rings or something of that kind, com¬ 
posed of a number of small particles In a violent state of 
revolving motion and occupying very little of the whole 
space with their actual substance. They are so small that 
collisions are Infrequent; so it is In the solar system and 
heavens generally, collisions do occur, but seldom, because 
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of the excessively small sizes compared with the distances 
at which they are spaced out 

Taking any family belonging to a sun, 1 e a solar system, 
it formB something like Lhe same kind of collection as the 
electrons form in an atom So when wo get in an atom a 
sort of solar system we begin to question whfther Lhere is 
anything in absolute size at all It is a question I cannot 
answer It has been suggested that solar sj stems may be 
atoms of a still larger universe 'these arc questions that 
are too hard But there appears to be no rnd to the infinity 
of the universe, and all that we can say is that the prob¬ 
ability is that it is infinite in an minute number of ways 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —The subject for the Adams prize essay of 
iqos is “ Wave Motion of Finite Amplitude and Unchanging 
Type, in Deep Water " The prize is open to the competition 
of all who have at any time graduated in the University 
lhe value of the prize is about 225! Further particulars 
are given in the University Reporter for March 10. 

The new Lucasian professor will next term lecture on 
11 The Theory of Gases and the Molecular Statistics of 
Energy. ” 

Dr. Annmgson and Prof Woodhead will represent the 
University at the congress of the Roval Institute of Public 
Health to be held in Liverpool next July 


It is reported thiough Reuter’s Agency that a sum of 
more than 200,000/ has been given to Barnard College, 
New York, to be used for the purchase of the land adjoining 
the buildings, lhe name of the donor is not given. 

A jumiLE of the University of Heidelberg will be held 
next August in commemoration of the revival of the Uni¬ 
versity in 1803 by Charles Frederick of Baden Though the 
fdtes will be on a more modest scale than those which marked 
the celebration in an extensive programme is being 

arranged for the occasion 

The London School of Tropical Medicine announces that 
the Craggs research prize'of 50I. will be awarded in October 
to a past or present student of the school who, during the 
current year, has made the most valuable contribution to 
tropical medicine. Full information may bo obtained from 
the medical tutor at the school, Royal Albert Docks, London 

The senate of the Madras University has passed a resolu¬ 
tion, it is reported in the Pioneer Mail, disapproving of the 
recommendations of the Indian Universitms Commission 
that the system of examinations by compartments should be 
abandoned The Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University 
at the recent annual convocation advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a science school, and urged the raising of a fund 
of twenty lakhs of rupees for the purpose Part of this 
money, he said, must come from the public and part ought 
to be provided from the funds for higher eduralion in the 
Presidency. lie thought the Government might be trusted 
to provide the remainder 

Thf will of Dr. H E. Schunck, K.R.S , who died on 
January 13, shows that he bequeathed to Owens College in 
trust for the foundation of a 11 Dr Schunck’s Endowment 
for Promoting Chemical Research,” the contents of his 
TibbraLury and the apparatus, appliances and instruments, 
to be administered by the principal and professors of 
chemistry in Owens College and by two other trustees, 
to be nominated by the council, and by his son, Mr C A 
Schunck, if he shall be willing to serve. The endowment 
is for the purpose, not only of research in chemical science, 
but also of geological, physiological and other sciences, and 
imports are to be annually presented to the council of the 
college 

, Ipi the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Brodnck stated 
that many of the recommendations of the Military Education 
Committee are to be accepted. The new Director-General 
of Military Education and Training is to have an advisory 
board as suggested by the Committee. This body is to 
1 consist of the heads of Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Staff 
! College, and the Ordnance College, of two representatives 
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of the Universities, a representative selected by the In¬ 
corporated Association of Headmasters, another selected 
by the Headmasters’ Conference, another by the Royal 
Society, and two members nominated by the Secretary 0/ 
State. The settlement of the syllabus of examination will 
be left in their hands There Is to be one and the same 
examination for Woolwich and Sandhurst for the Army and 
for the Militia. For University candidates, whom Mr. Brod- 
rick is anxious to encourage, a scheme has been prepared 
which will enable them to enter the Army on equal terms 
with other candidates A student will have to pass Moder¬ 
ations at Oxford or some equivalent examination at another 
University before he is twenty, and he will also have to do 
six weeks’ training- with a Regular unit at Aldershot or else¬ 
where He will then be given a provisional commission 
Before he is twenty-two he will have to take honours at 
the University and to go through another six weeks' train¬ 
ing. He will then receive a commission dating back two 
years The Universities are to be asked to include in their 
honours examination two or three military subjects —c g 
military topography and military history. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, January 22.—*' Characteristics of Electric 
Earth-our rent Disturbances and their Origin.” By J. E. 
Taylor. Communicated by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R S. 

The paper deals with disturbing effects, produced by rapidly 
varying earth-currents, on a telephone receiver, connected 
in a short line of telegraph having both ends earthed in the 
sea The sounds produced have certain well-marked 
characteristics. In these latitudes they are always stronger 
and of more frequent occurrence in summer than in winter 
They are daily in evidence for a few hours at, or about, the 
ume of sunset, re, whilst daylight is fading. In general 
they do not evidence themselves to any great extent during 
broad daylight, but are readily precipitated by a state of 
electrical tension in the atmosphere which may culminate 
in a thunderstorm, and rarely fail to herald the approach 
of a storm or gale 

Particularly noticeable among the various types of dis¬ 
turbance enumerated, there are some which resemble 1 the 
distant scream of a rocket rising in the air These com¬ 
mence with a shrill whistle, and die away in a note of 
diminishing pitch They vary in intensity, but always have 
a similar duration of from two to four seconds, are freely 
heard at night, and only occasionally during the day. The 
sound is characteristic of an initial high velocity rapidly 
damped and dissipated. This type of disturbance is assumed 
to be produced by the passage of meteoric bodies in suffi¬ 
cient proximity to the circuit, which set up rapidly inter¬ 
mittent electrical discharges in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, inducing electric currents in the sea which 
affect the circuit. That they are only occasionally heard 
during broad daylight is explained by the ionisation of the 
upper atmosphere by solar radiations, possibly electronic, 
which interposes a conducting screen. A high state of 
electrical tension in the atmosphere nullifies or modifies the 
conductivity produced. At nightfall solar radiations cease 
lo act, and conductivity disappears gradually. The night- 
fail disturbances are accounted for by aerial electric currents 
associated with the disappearance of ionic conductivity, the 
effects of these aerial currents becoming perceptible so Soon 
as the conductivity becomes sufficiently small to act no 
jonger as a screen It is suggested that similar causes 
influence the diurnal variations of the earth's magnetic field, 
and that the changes of ionisation of the atmosphere offer a 
reasonable explanation of the greater night-time efficiency 
in signalling recently observed by Mr. Marconi in experi¬ 
ments with Hertzian wireless telegraphy. 

Some Dielectric Properties of Solid GIycerine r " By 
Ernest tafllaofi, Professor of Electrical Engineering, King's 
College, London. Communicated by Sir William Preece, 
K-C B., F.R. 9 . 

February is—" The Brain of the Archmoceti ” By Dr. 
G. Elliot ftmltft* Communicated by Prof. G. B. Howes, 
F,R,S. 
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11 Primitive Knot and Early Gastrulation Cavity Co¬ 
existing with Independent Primitive Streak in Ormtho- 
rhynchus ” By Prof. J. T. Wilson and Dr J, P Hill. 
Communicated by Prof. G B. Howes, F.R S 

Llnnean Society, February 19 — Prof S H. Vines, F.R S , 
president, In the chair.—Mr. John Olayton, of Bradford, 
presented a set of thirty-two photographs to illustrate the 
celebrated Cowthorpe Oak, near Wetherby, Yorkshire. The 
author concludes that the age of the tree has been greatly 
over-estimated, his own belief being that 50a years is the 
extreme limit of its age, from sapling to its present decrepi¬ 
tude and decay.—Dr. George Henderten offered some re¬ 
marks on the possible uses of essential oils in the economy of 
plant-liTe. Adverting to the welt-known fact that moisture 
in the air prevents radiation and consequent loss of heat, he 
suggested that emanations of essential oil from plants might 
possibly prevent damage by night frost during the period 
of flowering, basing his suggestion on Prof. Tyndall’s re¬ 
searches thirty-two years since, on the presence of infini¬ 
tesimal quantities of essential oil in the air Tyndall found 
such presence increased the absorptive power of the air as 
regards heat-rays . taking dry air as 1, air saturated with 
moisture as 72, then traces of essential oil rank as follows — 
Rosemary 74, cassia 109, spikenard 355 and aniseed 37a. 
Dr. Henderson brought these remarks before the meeting 
as an interesting question for botanic investigation, since 
essential oils are usually regarded as mere waste products. 
—The Rev T R R Stebbing, vice-president, having taken 
the chair, the first paper, on the electric pulsation accom¬ 
panying automatic movements in Desmodtum gyrans, by 
Prof J. C. Beit) was summarised by the president for the 
author. In this paper Prof. Bose gives the results of his 
investigation of the question as to whether or not spon¬ 
taneous movements are accompanied by an electric dis¬ 
turbance comparable lo that resulting from external stimu¬ 
lation Spontaneous movements are not uncommon in the 
higher plants, but for various reasons there are but few 
instances suitable for an investigation of this kind. The 
most striking case is that of Desmodtum gyrans, the tele¬ 
graph-plant. The leaf of this plant is tnfoholale, consist¬ 
ing of two small lateral leaflets and a larger terminal leaflet. 
The lateral leaflets move up and down, like the arms of a 
semaphore—whence the popular name of the plant—the 
period of a complete up and down movement, in the plants 
observed, being about 3J minutes. Having placed one 
electrode on the petiolule of a leaflet and the other on the 
petiole of Lhe leaf, both in connection with a galvanometer. 
Prof Bose found that the spontaneous movement is associ¬ 
ated with an electrical disturbance of a peculiar kind Then* 
is first a large principal wave of disturbance, followed by 
a smaller subsidiary wave, the period of the former being 
abput 1 minute, that of the latter about si minutes. This 
disturbance is the expression of a ” current of action ” 
travelling m the plant from the excitable petiolule to the 
resting petiole.—A paper by Miss A. L Imbleten, com¬ 
municated by Prof G B Howes, was read by Mr, A IX 
Michael for the author, on Cerataphts Latamae, a peculiar 
Aphid This insect was observed in 1901 on various 
orchids in the Cambridge University Botanic Garden The 
author gives the drtailed synonymy of the creature, which 
is well known to cultivators on the Continent, and proceeds 
to set out its life-history , in this country it exists in only 
one form, reproduced parthenogenetically, corresponding to 
an aJeurodiform stage of a migratory Aphis. The author 
concludes by suggesting that It is one of the migrator> 
Aphides which has been deprived of its usual series ol meta¬ 
morphoses owing to an artificial mode of life.—On special¬ 
isation of parasitism in the Erysiphacez, by Mr. E. h 
Salmon. The author began by explaining the term 
u biologic form ” or " species " by instancing two fungi 
which were not distinguishable morphologically, acting in 
diverse fashion on the same host-plants, This phenomenon 
has been known in the Uredinea for some time, but its dis¬ 
covery in the Erysiphacea was more recent. 

Royal Microscopical Society, February 18.—Dr, Henry 
Woodward, F.R.S , president, in the chair.—Dr. Arthui 
Row* gave a demonstration on the photomicrography ol 
opaque objects as applied to the delineation of the mlnuh 
structure of chalk fossils Dr. Rowe said the photomlcro- 
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graphy of opaque obj'ecLs was not so easy as that of trans¬ 
parent objects, for though the broad principles seemed very 
simple, there were difficulties quite unknown to those who 
only photographed transparent objects He used a long 
ramrra with powers from 6" up to l^, and had found the 
incandescent gas light was the best light for the purpose. 
Success entirely hinged upon obtaining a good contrast of 
light and shade, and in addition to the difficulties in con¬ 
nection therewith, a great obstacle arose from the inequality 
of the surfaces oF many objects, which rendered focusing 
troublesome. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, February 2 —Prof James Geikie, F R S , 
in the chair —The meeting was devoted to papers giving 
some of the preliminary results obtained last season during 
the bathymetrical survey of the Scottish fresh-water lakes 
under the direction of Sir John Murray, KCB, F R,S — 
Dr. T N. Johnston gave an account of Loth Morar and 
the neighbouring lochs Beoraid and Nostarie, which dram 
into it, showing that Loch Morar, with a maximum depth 
of 1009 feet, is the deepest known British lake There are 
seven European lakes known to be deeper, but only three 
of these exceed it in depth below sea-level At the time of 
surveying, the surface of Loch Morar was found to be 30 5 
feet above sea-level, and its mean depth is calculated at 284 
Feet Loth Beoraid has a maximum depth oF 159 feet, and 
its surface was found to be 170 feet above sea-level Loch 
Nostarie, with a maximum depth of 35 feet, is a shallow 
loch lying in the drift at a height of 89 3 feet above sea- 
level —Mr, T K H Garrstt read a paper on the temper¬ 
atures in Lochs Morar, Eilt and Dubh (Ailorl) The depth 
of EiIt is 119 feet, and that of Dubh is 153 feet, whilst then 
heights above sea-level are 96 feet and ioj feet respectively 
The temperature in the western portion of Eilt was higher 
at all depths than in the central, and higher in the central 
than m the eastern, this was attributed to the north-east 
winds of the previous week. The temperature in Loch Dubh 
on July 12, 1902, was 59 0 o at the surface and 43 0 5 at the 
bottom, which is the greatest range observed on any one 
day in any Scottish loch during last year This wai 
attributed to the small area of ihe loch compared with its 
depth, and to its extremely small drainage area He placed 
the limit of penetration of heat due to solar radiaUon in Loch 
Morar at 800 feet, and compared this limit with that of 300 
to 450 feet in Lake Geneva as given by Forel —Mr James 
Murray read a paper on the pelagic life in the lochs, and 
gave a summary of the biological work done during the 
season Most of the Entomostraca and Rolifera, and all 
the lower forms, were found to be very uniformly dis¬ 
tributed In the Calanidae two species of Diaptomus, viz. 
D Wterzyskti and D lacirUatus, were shown to be gener¬ 
ally distributed in the north In the large and deep lochs 
such as Morar and Tay, only a few species of almost cos¬ 
mopolitan distribution constitute the fauna of the open 
water. In smaller lochs life is much more abundant The 
total absence of Daphnia from Loch Morar and some other 
lochs might suggest an investigation into the composition 
of the water and other conditions of these lochs In regard 
to the vertical migration of pelagic animals, it was found 
on one occasion in Loch Treig that the Copepoda were 
abundant at a depth of from 40 to 90 feet, but scarce 
nearer the surface Some curiosities of distribution were 
given, such as the occurrence of great numbers of the 
empty cases of Clathrulina in several large lochs, although 
the animal was nevei found alive in any loch. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, March 2. —M Alliert Gaudry in 
the chair —The storm of March 2, 1903, by M Maaoart 
Mention is made of the usefulness of the meteorological 
station at the Azores. The barometer stood at 7 p.m at 775 
mm. at Horta, in the Azores, whilst in the north of Ireland 
at the same time it was 725 mm., a gradient of 50 mm. 
between the two stations, an altogether exceptional value, 1 
and which fully explains the violence of the storm.—On the 
absorption of light (1) by a body naturally heterotropic 
and on which an Intense magnetic field has impressed a 
strong rotatory power, and (2) by an isolmpic body, which 
such a held renders both birefrlngent and asymmetric, by 
M. J. BounliiMq,—The preparation and properties of two 
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tetra-alkyl-diamido-diphenyianlhi ones, by MM. A Haller 
and A Quyot. The tetramelhyl-diamido-diphenylanlhrone 
is obtained in good yield by the condensation of the chloride 
of anlhraquinone with dimethyl-aniline m carbon bisulphide 
solution in presence of aluminium diloride Ihe corre¬ 
sponding ethyl mmpound is obtained in a similar manner, 
diethyl-aniline being substituted for Ihe dnnethyl-amline 
Both compounds react with dilute mineral acids to form 
colourless salts On the generalisation of the Laplace-Abe] 
integral, by M G Mittog-Lefflor .—1 he discovery of hshrs 
in the Devonian layer of the Pas-du-Calais, by M J 
Qoaaelot. 1 he fossils found were of the genus Pleraspis, 
which is very common in the Old Red Sandstone in England 
and Scotland, but which has not been previously found in the 
Aidennes or in the eastern prolongations—Rrmarks by 
M C de Froyclnot on the experimental teaching of geo¬ 
metry —Observations on the comet 1902 b, made with the 
35 cm equatorial of the Observatory of Lynns, ,by MM J 
Guillaume and G le Cadet. The comet had the aspect 
of a very feeble nebulosity, which sometimes appeared to 
‘.how a faint condensation It was at the limit of visibility 
with the magnification of 150 employed for the measure¬ 
ments --Prrturbations which do not depend on the elon¬ 
gation, by M Jean Maveart.—On slipping in fluids a cor¬ 
rection of a preceding note, by M Htdtmard.—Remarks 
on the Liquidogcnic theories of fluids, by M. E Mathias. 
Of the two views of the phenomena at the critical point, 
the one regards the saturated stale as univariant, the 
temperature determining the pressure as we/I as the density 
of the saturated fluid 1 his leaves certain facts unexplained, 
such as the anomalies between the densities of the liquid 
and saturated vapour in Natterer’s tubes, the disappearance 
of the meniscus below the critical temperature, and the 
possible heterogeneity of thi? fluid above the Critical point 
'these phenomena arc explained by the theory of De Heen. 
i he author shows that these two theories are not necessarily 
incompatible —New researches on elertric convection, by 
MM H Ptndtr and V, Cramlou. 1 hr authors, working 
independently, have previously airived at contradictory re¬ 
sults on the magnetic effect of electric convection, and hence 
have decided to pursue the subject in collaboration. So far 
the experiments have given indecisive results, the effects 
being very irregular—On the heat of combustion 0/ phos¬ 
phorus and on the phosphoric anhydrides, by M. II Giron. 
The heat of combustion of yellow phosphorus has been deter¬ 
mined by burning with compressed oxygen in the Mahler 
bomb, the results being about 3 per cent, higher than those 
currently accepted. From the heat of solution of the pent- 
oxide obtained, it would appear to consist of the amorphous 
variety Mctaphosphonc add is the only product on solu¬ 
tion in water —On some new acetylenic acids, by MM Ch 
Moursu and R Dolnngo. By acting upon acetylenes of 
the general formula R—C=C—-H with sodium and then 
treating these with CO a , the authors have prepared a number 
oft acetylene acids of the fatty senes, the more important 
physical properties of which are given —Contribution to the 
study of the thio-jcids of the formula R—CO—SH, by MM 
V Augsr and M. Billy. '1 he only method allowing of the 
production of true thio-acids is that of K6kul£, the saponi¬ 
fication of esters with sodium hydrosulphide.—On para- 
etliyl-bcnzoic aldehyde, by M. H Fournier. An unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made to prepare this aldehyde by the 
action of hydrogen chlondu and carbon monoxide on ethyl¬ 
benzene in presence of aluminium chloride. It was obtained 
by Uouveault's method by the action of ethoxalyl chloride 
upon ethyl-benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, heat¬ 
ing the resulting ester with aniline, and boiling the deri¬ 
vative obtained with dilute sulphuric acid.—A method for 
estimating glycerol in the blood, by M. Maurice Nloloun. 
After precipitating and separating the albuminoid matters 
of the blood, the glycerol is distilled in a vacuum at ioo° C , 
and estimated by potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid A series of test analyses is given, the mean error 
being about 5 per cent , or approximately that inherent 
in the bichromate method.—On the structure of the tracheal 
cell of the gad-fly, and on the origin of the ergastoplasmic 
formations, by MM. A Conte and C Vnnoy. —The mano- 
metric ear, by M. Pierre Bonnier A criticism of the re- 
Bults of experiments recently published by M. Marage —The 
nervous ganglia of the posterior roots belonging to the 
systdhi of the great sympathetic, by M N. Alberto BorblorU 
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—The dinosaurB of Belgium, by M. Louis Dollo.—A bio¬ 
logical study of parasitism, UstUago Maydu, by M. Julien 
Ray. —On the geology of the Montagne des Fran^ais 
(Madagascar), by M. Paul Lemolno.—On subterranean 
waters and the disappearance of springs, by M. E. A. 
Martel. —On geographical explorations earned out in the 
Tchad region, by M. Dntenave. 
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DIARY OP SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY, March 11 

Royal Society, it 4 30 —On the Hliuilogy or Undo dtt/ena, 
Erlkkft., And the " Mycopltum” Hypothesis Prof, Marshall ward, 
F.R.S—The Statolith Theory of Geoiropism F Darwin, FRS 
—A Study of a Unicellular Green Alga, occurring in Polluted Water 
with Especial Reference to iti Nitrogenous Meiabolipm ■ Misa H 
Chick.—A Comparative Study of the Grey and While Mailer of (hi 
Motor Cell Groupi and of the Spinal Accessory Nerve in the Spinal 
Cord of the PorpoJ-c {Pkocaena communis) Dr l* Hepburn and ,Dr 
D. WateTBtrn —The Ocatrous Cycle and ihe Formation of the Corpus 
Luieum in the Sheep; F. H- A Marshall—On (he Culture oT the 
Nitroeo bacierlum H S Fremlin —Upon the Immunising Effects of 
the Intracellular Contents of ihe Typhoid Bacillus an Obtained by ibe Dis¬ 
integration of ihe Organism at the Temperature of Liquid Air Ur A 
Macfsdyen 

Royal Institution, at 5 — Imsct Contrivances: Prof L C Mtall, 
F R.S 

Institution op Electrical Engineers, at B.—Diatnbulion Losses in 
Electric Supply Systems A. D Constable and E Fawa.ett —A Study 
of the Phenomenon of Resonance in Electric Circuits by ihe Aid of 
Oscillograms ^abstract) M B Field 

Society op Arts, at 4.30.—The Currency Policy or India J Bart 
Robertson. 

Mathematical Society, at 5.30.-00 the Convergence of Certain 
Multiple Series G H Hardy —On ihe Representation of a Group of 
Finite Order as an Irreducible Group of Linear Substitutions and the. 
Direct E'lablitthment of the Relations between the Group-Characier- 
Istlcs Prof W Burnside—Apprt«imate Calculation of the Periods of 
Vibration or a Circular Plate * Prof H. Lamb — Mathematical Noies 
Dr H F Baker.— Note on a Point in Hilbert’s Grundlagon derJJeo- 
meine E T. Duon —On Surfaces which have Assumed Families of 
Curves as their Lines of Curvature Prof A R. Forsyth —Extension of 
Two Theorems on Covarlants * J. H Grace.—On Certain Sequences for 
Determining ihe Nth Root or a Rational Number - S M. Jacob. 

PRtDA V, Mabch n 

Royal Institution, at 9 — Character Reading from External Signs f 
Prof Karl Pearson, F.R S 

Physical Society, at 5 —On ihe Interpretation of Milne Seismograms 
Dr. Farr —A Potentiometer for Thermocouple Measurements Dr 
R A Lehfeldl —A Direct-Re ad mg Potentiometer for Thermoelectric 
Wofk Dr. J A. Harker —The Measurement of Small Resistances A 
Campbell—A Resistance Comparator Dr R A Lehfeldt 

MaLACOLOGICAL Socibty, at B — Further Description of ihe Animal of 
Damayantia cariaata, Collinge Lieut,-Col. H H Godwin-Auxten, 
FRS —Note on she Generic Name Huliminus . B B Woodward — 
Notes on Pleistocene Non-marine Mollusca from Portland Bill; and on 
Holocene Non-marine Mollusc* from Wilts, Dorset, Cambridgeshire end 
Folkestone R Ashlngioo Bullen —On the Occurrence of Nentma 
Crnieloufuann Fdr , in the Pleistocene at Swanscomb A. S Kennqrd 
and B B Woodward 

Institution op Civil Engineers, at B.—Reconstruction of Midland 
Railway Bridge No 37, ovsr ibe River Trent A. R Langion 

Royal Astronomical Society, at 5,—On the Desirability of a Re 
investigation of Problems growing out of the Mean Motion of ihe 
Moon Fror S Newcomb—A Proposed Southern Belt of Latitude 
Stations Prof S C. Chandler.—On three of Sir W Herschcl’s Ob¬ 
served Nebulous Regions in Orion Prof Max Wolf —On the Period 
and Light Curve of 7514 UY Cygni A Stanley Williams —On the 
Nebula A 330a Cassiopeia ; the Region surrounding [L 457 Endem 
and V HI gsB Aauarli. Dr. Isaac Roberts —A Senes of Photographs 
of Nebula, &c , taken by Mr. Ritchey at the Yerkea Observatory will be 
Exhibited. 

SATURDAY , March is 

Royal Institution, nt 3.—Light* Us Origin and Nature; Lord 
Rayleigh. 

MONO A Y, March 16 

Society op Arts, at 6 —Hertzian Wave Telegraphy in Theory and 
Practice ‘ Prof J A. Fleming, F R.S , 

Society op Chemical Industry, at 6.—The Standardisation ofAnalyilcal 
Methods. H. Droop Richmond.—The Standardisation of Commercial 
Methods of Analysis, especially those applied to Brewing Materials 
Arthur R Ling 

TURSDA K. March i;. 

RoyaL Institution, at 5.— Griai Problems in Astronomy : Sir Robert 
Ball 

Zoological Society, at Bold.—O bservations and EKpenments on Japanese 
I.ong-Tailed Fowls J T Cunningham,—On some Ntrd [branch 1 from 
East Africa and Zanzibar, No. IX.. Sir Charles Eliot, K.C M.G — 
Contributions bo the Oncology of Birds, Part VI. CucuHformcs 
W. P Pycraft. , 

Society op Arts, at 4.30.— Artistic Fans, Miss Hannah Falcke 

Royal Statistical Society, at 5.—Sutiailca of Italy : Bolton King. 

Institution or Civil Engineers, ai 0.— Pmfitrt to be further At >• 
ernsstd —Recant Irrigation In the Punjab: 3. Preston — Ihe Irriga¬ 
tion Weir acroaa the Bhadar River. Kathiawar 1 J. J. B. Benson — 
P*Mr to he read, Umt permitting Th< Protection Works or the 
Kalacr-I-Hlnd Bridge over the River Sutlej, Dear Feroupur . Amyu 
Mone. 


WBDNRSDA V , Maech iB 

Royal Microscopical Society, at B —The Helmholti Theory of the 
Microscope, J. W Gordon 

Society op Aits, at B.—New Aspects of Life Assurance William 
Schooling. 

Chemical Society, at 5 30 —(1) Essential OH of Hops’ (a) On a Com¬ 
pound of Dextrose with Hydroxide of Aluminium : A C Chapman.— 
Action of Phosphorus Haloids on Dihydroresofcins. Parc II _ Dihydro- 
resorcin. A W Crossley, and P Haas.—On the Constitution of 
Cotarnine: J J. Dobbis, A. Lauder, and C K. Tinkler.—Decomposition 
of Mercurous Nitrite by Heat P C Ray and J N Soh 

Entomological Society, at B —An Entomological Excursion to Bejar, 
Central Spain G C Champion.—On Lspidoptera from ihe While Nile 
collected by Mr W. L. S Loat ( with further Notes on Seasonal Dimor 
phism in Butterflies: Dr Frederick A. Dixey —Hymenofura act* leat a. 
collected by the Rev A. E Eaton, in Madeira and Tenerife, in the 
Spring of 190a E Saunders, F R.S 

Royal Meteorological Society, at 730.—The Fusage of Sound 
through the Atmosphere C V Boys, F.R S. 

THURSDAY, March iq. 

Royal Society, at 4 10 —Probable Papers —On the Formation of 
Barrier Reefs and of tne Different Types of Atolls* Prof A Agassiz, 
For Mem R S —On Central American Earihauakes, particularly the 
Earthquake of 183! Admiral Sir John Dalrymple Hay, Ban, FRS — 
On ihe Elecironn of Radium Sir William Crookes, FRS 

LinneaN Society, at 8 —On Poa la*a and Poa sirtc/a, of our British 
Floras G Claridge Druce—TheHutanyof the Ceylon Pa tanas. Part 
II Anatomy of ihe Leaves . John Parkin and H H. W Pearson 
FRTDAY, March ao 

Royal Institution, at 9—The Paths of Volition Prof E A Schafer, 
FRS, 

Epidemiological Society, at B 30 —The Prevention of Diphtheria Out¬ 
breaks in Hospitals for Children Dr Louis Parkes 

Institution op Mechanical Engineers, si 8 -A Premium System 
applied to Engineering Workshops James Rowan 

SATURDAY, March 21 

Royal Institution, at 3—Light. Its Origin and Nature Lord 
Rayleigh. 
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A DUTCH PRIME MINISTER ON ECONOMICS . 
Principles of Economics . By Dr N G Pierson. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Vol. i 
Pp xxx + 604. (London - Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., igoz.) Price ioj. net. 

R. PIERSON'S book in the original Dutch has 
become widely known in this country, in spite of 
the obstacle of language. So much was due to the 
author on account of his peculiar position as a banker 
and man of business, as well as a statesman, entitling 
him to a special hearing as an economist But 
the intrinsic qualities of the book have also been such 
as to attract an appreciative audience. It is an account 
very largely at first hand of the writer's own experiences 
in applying economic principles to the daily practice of 
banking business, and later on to the problems of econo¬ 
mics which came before him as Prime Minister of his 
State We are glad, therefore, to see the present trans¬ 
lation into English, which is extremely w ell done, and 
will cbntnbute greatly to extend Dr. Pierson’s reputa¬ 
tion in this country, well known as he already is. 

Dr. Pierson informs us in his introduction that 
* l economics may be described ag the science which 
teaches us what rules mankind should observe in order 
to advance in material prosperity”; and this appears 
to be an excellent definition if the qualification be 
added to the word ” rules," that they are to be general 
rules applicable to every description of industry and 
business, and not the special rules of each industry by 
itself There are many rules, for instance, to be studied 
and applied by the farmer or banker, each in his own 
profession, in order to advance in material prosperity, 
which are no part of the more general economic rules 
that equally require study. The qualification should 
also be added, perhaps, that the rules referred to are 
largely rules to be followed by public men in directing 
the action of the State where it comes in contact with 
business—in regulating taxation, monopolies, cur¬ 
rency, and any other matters that seem properly re¬ 
served for the action of the community as a whole in 
the conduct of common business. Nothing much, 
however, turns upon definitions of this kind. In eco¬ 
nomic books the important thing always is to be in 
contiKt with reality, and in this respect Dr. Pierson's 
book is not lacking. Leading business men and poli¬ 
ticians are practically taught how to advance in material 
prosperity by observing the nature and conditions of 
exchanges. It is, in fact, thoroughly scientific. 

Dr. Pierson's conclusion that the science is mainly 
deductive may also be accepted There is often con¬ 
fusion in discussions as to the limits and functions of 
political economy between the phrases deductive and 
theoretical. Because it is so much deductive, political 
economy is often said, with reproach, to bp a theoretical 
study only, and its professors are nicknamed theorists. 
But the deductions, nevertheless, may be from facts of 
a general kind, and are thus as legitimate as the pro¬ 
positions of the multiplication table. Dr, Pierson, ac¬ 
cordingly, is fully justified in his remark. It should 
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be understood, moreover, that as to large provinces of 
the study, especially the province of the money market, 
Dr. Pierson is mainly a desenber, and not a theorist, 
or if, as sometimes happens, he appears to theorise and 
is not so much a desenber, he theorises as Ricardo did— 
that is, by giving as a theoiy a description of what 
business men invariably do under the conditions stated 
£ We would especially refer students to the closing 
chapter of the book on foreign exchanges as of singular 
excellence, containing, perhaps, the fullest exposition 
ever given of the various puzzles as to balance of trade, 
balance of payments, and balance of indebtedness, as 
w ell as those respecting high and low rates of discount, 
on which so many people make shipwreck. There has 
been no more complete exposition of the subject, and 
what Dr. Pierson has to say may well be compared 
with Mr (now Lord) Goschen's ” Theory of the 
Foreign Exchanges " and Mr Bagehot’s ” Lombard 
Street " We are not quite sure we can agree with him 
throughout as to the regulation of currencies, a subject 
jwhich we should have liked to see discussed from the 
^)omt of view of no regulation at all, instead, of from 
the Continental point of view, which accepts regulation 
ns a matter of course; but this criticism in no way 
diminishes our sense of the value of the discussion itself 
The chapters on the principal monetary systems and 
on hanking in the principal countries are equally com¬ 
plete and interesting, especially when the student re¬ 
members that Dr Pierson himself has had to deal with 
the business in his capacity as President of the Nether¬ 
lands Bank and Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 
*TThe student will find it both interesting and amusing, 
we believe, that Dr Pierson, after an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of the fall in silver and the ineffectual attempts of 
bimetallic agitators in the United States and elsewhere 
tp restore the ratio, goes on to describe with effect 
jferiaus practical reasons for believing that bimetallism 
is no longer a possibility, and then adds a regret that 
this should be the case, when the opinion had become 
very general among experts—he himself holding the 
same opinion—that bimetallism is really possible if only 
all nations would consent to try it at the same time I 
We cannot but think this expression of opinion the one 
Symptom of imperfection in the book. The practical 
reasons against bimetallism.—universal or otherwise— 
are, in fact, found to be based on the mathematical 
reasoning of Locke, who demonstrated that, as there 
could be no fixed price between gold and silver, there 
could be no coexistence of the two as standard money 
and no joint circulation of the two at any time at a fixed 
price. But this is a small blemish in a book all but 
perfect in other respects, which ought to be in the hands 
of every economic student. R. G. 


PURIFICATION AND DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE . 
Sewage Works Analyses. By Gilbert J. Fowler* M.Sc. 
(Viet), FIC Pp. v‘n-130. (Westminster: King 
and Son; New York ■ John Wiley and Sons, 190a ) 
HE thanks of all who are directly interested in 
the disposal and purification of sewage—a 
rapidly increasing number—are dqe to Mr. Fowler for 
his excellent little manual. In hie preface he says :— 

X 
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11 The following book has been written in response 
to several requests for an account of the methods of 
analysis in use in the laboratory of the Manchester 
Corporation Sewage Works. 

11 Through the courtesy of Mr. F, Scudder, the 
author has been able to include descriptions of some 
of the more important processes employed in the 
laboratory of the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee. 

" In general it may be said that the Joint Com-i 
mittee’s methods are designed for cases where 
samples from different works have to be critically 
examined, the Manchester methods for the analysis 
of a large number of samples of sewage and effluents 
of the same general character 

<( The successful application of modern bacterial 
processes will necessitate careful chemical control, 
It is hoped, therefore, that the following book will 
prove, of use to the increasing number of chemists 
who are interested in the scientific treatment of 
sewage 

11 The methods here described are such as a con¬ 
siderable experience has shown to be capable of being 
rapidly executed, and of giving results of an accuracy 
amply sufficient for practical requirements." 

The book opens with a very brief description of 
the general principles of sewage purification, divided 
under the two headings ■—(a) mechanical or disposal 
processes; (b) biological or purification processes, with 
regard to the second of which the author writes .— 

11 The changes which take place in all these 
biological processes are much more complex than those 
which are effected by any of the mechanical or dis¬ 
posal methods in class (a), and chemical control is 
absolutely necessary if they are to be maintained'm 
their greatest efficiency.’ 1 

The few pages which are devoted to this section 
might, we think, be extended with advantage in a 
future edition Even allowing for the fact that tjie 
work is one intended to deal with analytical methods, 
a somewhat fuller summary—so far as present know¬ 
ledge goes—of the changes which take place in septic 
tanks and bacterial filters, from the pen of one who 
has made a special study of those points, could not 
fail to be of direct benefit to the laboratory worker. 
Such a summary would almost certainly stimulate his 
interest in the methods with which the book subse¬ 
quently deals 

After a short discussion on the gauging of sewage 
flow and upon methods of sampling, the latter a 
point on which it is difficult to lay too much stress, 
the author goes on (p. n) to indicate what in his 
opinion are the chief chemical data required to deter¬ 
mine the amount of impurity in sewage and effluent, 
the working out of these data being given latoqf, in 
the book. A further portion of the chapter is devoted 
to the " method of recording results,” and here f we 
might add that it is very desirable that some uniform 
system of records should be adopted throughout 
the country. The chapter closes with a section 
on the degree of purity necessary in an effluent, some 
of 1 the provisional standards adopted by different 
Rivers' Boards being quoted. This question of 
standards is foo large and thorny a one to be entered 
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into within the limits of a short review, but the author 
rightly emphasises the point that an effluent should be 
purified to such a degree that it will not take up 
oxygen from the water of any stream into which it 
may flow. 

In chapter ii the well-known " oxygen absorbed " 
test is discussed at length, and full directions are 
given for carrying it out; one advantage of this test 
is that a simple modification of the “ three minutes 1 ” 
test can be applied by any intelligent workman The 
chapter concludes with a description of Mr Scuddcr’s 
11 incubator test," which is now so widely employed 

In the section dealing with the determination of 
free and M albuminoid " ammonia, the methods fol¬ 
lowed both in the Manchester Corporation and in the 
Mersey and Irwell laboratories are detailed at length 
(p 44 et seq.). The accurate estimation of albuminoid 
ammonia in sewage effluents is not so simple as it is 
usually assumed to be, and, as it is a point of much 
importance, it would be well if some more or less 
uniform system of procedure could be generally fol¬ 
lowed 

The determination of nitrates (p 61) is one of the 
most important of all estimations in a sewage effluent. 
The Gladstone-Tnbe method (reduction with the 
copper-zinc couple), which Mr. Fowler himself uses, 
is probably the most accurate of any, but it has the 
disadvantage of requiring twelve to twenty-four hours 
for completion. It is to be noted here that the author 
recommends the preliminary expulsion of any excess 
of ammonia present by distillation with steam—a 
plan which is perhaps better than by simple boiling 
in an open flask At the same time a loss of nitrogen 
is apt to occur here if nitrites are present in any 
quantity—at least, this is the case with the boiling 
procedure; it can, however, be prevented, as has been 
shown by P Frankland, by the previous addition of a 
small quantity of some alkali 

In detailing several processes for the determination 
of dissolved oxygen in effluents, a reference to 
Winkler's chloride of manganese method, as modified 
by Rideal, might with advantage have been included 

On pp 82-85, the determination of the rate of ab¬ 
sorption of dissolved oxygen by an effluent—perhaps 
the most important of all the chemical tests—is ex¬ 
plained, and various examples are cited. 

In the remaining sections of the book there are 
to be found such important items as the determina¬ 
tion of solids in suspension, of supreme consequence 
in the case of a tank liquor and of an effluent which 
passes directly into a stream ; the collection and ex¬ 
amination of the gases evolved from septic tanks and 
in the interior of filter beds, &c. But enough has 
already been said to show the comprehensive and exact 
character of this little volume. 

Before closing, two omissions may perhaps be re¬ 
ferred to, viz. (1) in any book dealing with the 
analysis of sewages and efflqeqts, one (night naturally 
expect a reference to l?e made to the work of the late 
Sir E. Frankland, Dupr<£ and Adeney; and (2) it is 
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frequently desirable to make a determination of the 
total nitrogen in an effluent, if only as a check on the 
estimation of the nitrogen in its various forms of 
ammonia, nitrate, 4c We would, therefore, suggest 
these points for a future edition, which will no doubt 
shortly be called for. 

Mr. Fowler is to be congratulated on having com¬ 
pressed a great deal of valuable information within 
short compass, and at the same time in a clear and 
pleasant style G M. 


ANOTHER TEXT-BOOR OF ZOOLOGY. 


Cnidaria or Ccelenteratcs arc more fully discussed, 
divided into Hydrozoa and Scyphozoa (including 
Ctenophora), we get no picture of the possible evolu¬ 
tion of the phylum We have the same comment to 
make throughout, that although the treatment of the 
various classes and subclasses is clear and terse, 
there is little of that evolutionary discussion of the 
phyletic affinities which the preface led us to expect 
Goette divides bilaterally symmetrical animals into 
Hypogastnca and Pleurogastrica, the former includ¬ 
ing Vermes, Arthropods and Molluscn, the latter in¬ 
cluding Vermiformia, Echmoderma and Chordata 
His sthenic is as follows -- 


Lehrbuch der Zoologte. By Dr. Alexander Goette, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Strass- 
burg Pp. xii + 504; 512 figs. (Leipzig - Engel- 
mann, 1902.) Price 12s net 

HAT the illustrious and experienced author pro¬ 
poses in his preface is a text-book for 
University students—presumed to be serious—a 
scientific work, a syntheLic presentation of the results 
of analysis, an evolutionist outlook, an exposition in 
which structure, function, and relationships arc Lo be 
considered essentially “ als Erfolgc einer geschicht- 
lichen Wandlung." This is a noble ideal of a text¬ 
book, and to say that the outcome falls short of it 
is only to say that Dr Goette is human—a busy in¬ 
vestigator and teacher, with much more urgent tasks 
than writing text-books 

The volume begins with a commendably terse intro¬ 
duction of twenty-five pages, in which the author dis¬ 
cusses with clearness the basis of a genetic classifica¬ 
tion ; the concepts of analogy, homology, and homo- 
plasy (“ Homoidie M ); the essential facts regarding 
cells and protoplasm; the progress of modern zoology; 
and the evolution theory He lays emphasis on the 
intra-organismal causes of the constitutional variations 
on which natural selection plays the part of the 
pruning-knife. It is a lucid introduction, but pro¬ 
bably too terse and abstract to rivet the attention 
of the University student, who desires a wealth of 
concrete illustration and a non-dogmatic mode of 
argument In a subsequent chapter introductory to 
the Metazoa or Polyplastids, Goettefciscusses the be¬ 
ginnings of li body-forming " and Jfe associated tax 
of M natural death,” the differentiation of tissues and 
organs, and the nature of sexual reproduction 
The author’s method is to follow the systematic 
order, and we wish to refer to his classification, which 
seems ultra-conservative. Thus in the phylum of Mono- 
plastids or Protozoa, he recognises two classes—the 
Rhizopods and the Infusorians. The Sporozoa appear 
as an appendage of the Rhizopods and the Suctoria 
as an order of Ciliata. We do not find that Goette 
gives any reasons for this maltreatment. In the 
next section, which deals with radially symmetrical 
animals ( H Radiata"), the Sponges are discussed 
In an elementary fashion in four pages, and classified 
as homy, flinty, and calcareous—again without a 
hint of phylogenetic relationships; .and while the 
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HYrOOA9TRlCA Plfurogasihh \ 

Arthropods Moliusca. Chordata Echinodermau 



Monoplastida 

In Hypogastrica, the gastrula is elongated in the 
direction of its transverse axis, and its slit-like blasto¬ 
pore (prostoma) lies ventrally, and coincides anteriorly 
with the formation of the mouth; in Pleurogastric.i 
the gastrula is elongated in the direction of its longi¬ 
tudinal axis, and the compressed prosLoma usually 
becomes the anus, the mouth being a new formation 
anteriorly 

In the phylum Vermes, the Nemerteans are ranked, 
without argument, as a third order of Turbcllaria; and 
the Nematodes are placed as a class beside Annelids 
in the subphylum Ccelhelminthes, though the cavity 
of the nemaLode body is spoken of distinctly enough 
as a pseudocael, not a coelom Echiurids and Sipun- 
culids are slumped together as Gephyrca, and the 
appendix to the Vermes includes (1) Bryozoa, (2) 
Rotifers, and (3) Brachiopods. 

There is less eccentricity in the treatment of Arthro¬ 
pods and Molluscs, which receive a full and yet ad¬ 
mirably terse discussion. The Trilobites are ranked 
as an appendix to Entomostraca, the Euryptcnds 
and King-Crabs as a third subclass of Crustacea. The 
author’s Vermiformia, with which the pleurogastric 
group of phyla begins, include Chstognatha and 
Enteropneusta, with Cephalodiscus and Rhabdopleura 
appended to the latter After a clear account of the 
Echinoderma, Prof. Goette passes to chordate 
animals ; he dignifies Ascidise, Appendicularis and 
Salp® as separate classes of the subphylum Tuni¬ 
cate; the Laneelets represent the second subphylum, 
and Vcrtebrata the third. Cyclostomes are ranked 
as a class of Pisces, but distinguished sharply from 
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the M Euichthyes," which include Plagiostomes, Teleo- 
stomes, and Dipnoi. The order of Ganoidei is still 
allowed to survive, and Polypterus reposes beside 
Lepidosteus and Amia. In the treatment of Reptiles 
a recognition of the phylogenetic relations is practi¬ 
cally missed by insufficient notice of the extinct classes, 
and Archaeopteryx (der zwar kein wirklicher Vogel 
war) is discussed under Reptiles rather than under 
Birds. Placental mammals are dealt with in four 
groups :—UngulcuUta (the Rodents come somewhat 
quaintly between Chiroptera and Edentates), Ungu- 
lata, Natantia (Sirenia beside Cetacea), and Primates. 
The strongest part of the volume seems to us to be 
the general discussion of the structure of Vertebrata, 
but even here the author’s extraordinary restraint 
lessens the interest of many of his paragraphs; we 
may refer, for instance, to what he says in regard 
to the thyroid and the thymus. 

The figures have been designedly kept simple, but 
they are very clear and accurate. They are for the 
most part from original drawings, and many of them 
are fresh and interesting. 

OUR BOOK SHELF . 

The Analysis of Oils and Allied Substances By A. C, 

Wright, M.A , B Sc Pp. xi + 241 (London Crosby 

LoCkwood and Son, 1903 ) Price gj. net 

The book is not, nor does it profess to be, a manual 
for the oil specialist. As a work for the student who 
wishes to specialise and "as a laboratory guide for 
chemists who are not extensively engaged in oil 
analysis, or who have to deal with only a limned numbef 
of oils 1 ’ (to use the words of the preface), it fills a decided 
want, and is evidently written by one who understands 
the requirements in such a case. The first chapter, on 
the occurrence and composition of oils, fats and waxes, 
may at first sight appear to be superfluous, but it deals 
systematically with so many substances that are un¬ 
familiar to those relying only on the usual chemical text¬ 
books for their knowledge that it forms a really essential 
introduction to the subsequent chapters 

In the section on glycerin, a table of specific gravities of 
glycerin of different strengths is given ; an error exists 
here in the specific gravity of 40 per cent glycerin, 1020 
being evidently a misprint for 1*1020. 

The chapter on the chemical properties of oils, fats and 
waxeB from the analytical standpoint includes careful 
descriptions of the methods of obtaining the so-called 
constants , the " ether value ” is called the "ester value 
a preferable term. A11 important comparison is given 
-of Hubl’s and Wijs's methods of determining iodine 
values. 

A chapter which contains a somewhat extended 
description of the properties of the more important oils, 
dee., with the methods of their investigation, is one which 
is of especial use to those taking up the study of this 
subject, but it is doubtful how far the author is justified 
in saying a little, in a book of this character, on such a 
debated question as the estimation of beef-tallow in lard-e 
one of the most difficult problems that the oil chemist can 
have put before him. 

On the whole, the author appears to have succeeded in 
the task he has set himself, and the subject-matter is 
carefully brought up to date. References to original 
papers are numerous. 

Thp book is very clearly printed, it is got up in very 
readable style, and ihe index appears to have been carefully 
compiled with a view to completeness. 
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upere di Galileo Ferraris, Vol i. Pp. xxviii-l-492. 

(Milan . Ulrico Hoeph, 1902.) 

The Italian Electrotechnical Association decided to com¬ 
memorate its founder, Galileo Ferraris, by publishing 
his collected works m three volumes, of which the 
present contains those papers which have the most 
intimate bearing on electrotechnics The first, a paper 
on the use of the compass for galvanometric measure¬ 
ments, was written while Ferraris was assistant lec¬ 
turer at Turin under Prof. Codazza, the second being 
his thesis for the doctorate, on the propagation of 
electricity in homogeneous solids, a mathematical work 
based on methods similar to those employed by Kirth- 
holT. The invention of the telephone by Graham Bell, 
about the year 1877, attracted the attention of Ferraris, 
who was not slow to read a paper at the Turin Society 
of Engineers, and to find in the new instrument a means 
of testing Helmholtz’s theorem, according to which the 
timbre of a sound does not depend on the phases of its 
components. Another paper is on the intensity of the 
currents in the telephone. His two elegant theorems 
on the distribution of constant currents, published in 
1879, follow The introduction of secondary generators 
or transformers, in 1884, paved the way for his classical 
memoirs on the Gaulard and Gibbs transformer, on the 
difference of phase and dissipation of energy in trans¬ 
formers, on same results of experiments with the Ganz 
transformer, invented by Zipcrnowsky, D£ri, and 
Bldthy, and an interesting correspondence with Dr 
Hopkinson The alternating current motor forms the 
subject of the next two papers, and the volume con¬ 
cludes with his treatise on the geometry of vector fields, 
which was published after his death This paper afford* 
an example of the spirit in which Ferraris devoted him¬ 
self to science. His successes as an applied electrician, 
so far from drawing him aside from theoretical work, 
seem to have stimulated him to advocate the pursuit of 
research for its scientific value. From the introductory 
sketch of his work by Prof. Guido Grass!, we quote the 
following words *—" Whoever, in scientific researches, 
always has applications in view never discovers any " 
Again, at the second conference on electric lighting, in 
referring to the patient workers that had established 
the conditions for resolving economically the problem of 
illumination, Ferraris remarked .—' 11 These men never 
thought of applications, and it is for this reason that 
they discovered them; they performed the part most 
important for applications, they provided the applicable 
things " 

A Text-hook of Field Astronomy for Engineers Bv 
G C, Comstock. Pp x + 202. (New York ■ Wiley 
and Sons; London. Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1902,) Price io-f. 6 d 

This text-book is designed for the considerable class of 
technical student? who need to make practical applic¬ 
ations of the methods of spherical astronomy, but can¬ 
not devote to the subject the time necessary for a course 
such as befit$ those who wish to study astronomy as 
a science, Teachers who have to undertake the in¬ 
struction of such students will study with interest the 
course which Prof. Comstock has adopted after an 
experience extending over many years, more especially 
□s no attempt is made to reduce the work to mere rule- 
of-thumb processes. The introductory chapters include 
the necessary formula for the solution of spherical 
triangles, hints on the orderly arrangement of compu¬ 
tations, definitions of coordinates, and a short account 
of the various corrections to observed data. The 
methods of observation are classified as rough, approxi¬ 
mate and precise according to the degree of accuracy 
required, and this excellent arrangement not only 
simplifies the task of the student, but indicates how 
Lime may often be saved by avoiding the more refined 
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processes when a comparatively rough result is suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose in view. Some of the processes 
described have not usually been introduced into elemen¬ 
tary treatises, but all that are given have been found 
by the author to be well adapted for students. It is not 
quite clear why the description of instruments is post¬ 
poned to the part dealing with accurate determin¬ 
ations, seeing that their use is assumed in earlier 
chapters, but otherwise the sequence is all that can be 
desired. Some of the 11 forms " for computation do 
not seem to be the best that could be devised for be¬ 
ginners, though they are doubtless well adapted to 
trained workers, and we think they could be made more 
self-explanatory with advantage to the student. The 
book deals very completely witn the astronomical work 
involved in surveying, and anyone who masters its 
contents will obtain a thoroughly sound knowledge of 
the subject. 

A New Student's Atlas of Engltsh History By Emil 

Reich, Doctor Juris Pp. vii + 55 maps (London 

Macmillan and Co , Ltd ) Price ioj 6 d, 

Tins small and handy atlas will be found of use in the 
higher forms of schools, for the modern specialising 
sixth form boy who is going to add to the number of 
open scholarships which his school can advertise to 
the world, more especially Nor will the aspirant after 
a " first in modern hisLory " find Dr. Reich’s book of 
small use to him by any means. It contains many 
points that will not be found cLev^here- for instance, 
the historical summaries facing the maps in most 
cases will prove very handy The maps themselves 
are good and arc up-to-date; the latest partition of 
Africa is given, and the Transvaal and Orange Colony 
are as red as Natal. Wc may, perhaps, object to 
Egypt being described in brackets as " (Turkish) " on 
map 48 ; if it is not British, it is Egyptian , the shadowy 
and hardly even nominal overlordship of Turkey is 
hardly worth commemoration any longer. Also, there 
are not enough maps; what there are are so good 
that we sHould like more 

As is perhaps natural, however, in a German author, 
there is a suspicion of pedantry about the book In 
the preface there is much talk about “ pedagogy M 
(though " pedagogue " in English is a term of abuse, 
and the Greek irfuAaywyor was a sort of male nurse¬ 
maid!), and it is obviously directed rather to the 
address of the schoolmaster than of his pupil. Person¬ 
ally, we think that such a preface should be written 
for the information of the boy who is going to read 
the book But this is a matter of opinion 

The Rational Memory. By W. H. Groves Pp vl + 

115, (Gloucester, Va. : W, H. Groves, n d.) 

Few. could read this useful little book of 115 pages 
without benefit. The author does not claim original¬ 
ity, but ha9 selected the principles and facts of recog¬ 
nised importance from other works on memory The 
author draws special attention to the fact that one man 
may have a good memory for certain things, and yet 
be very deficient in remembering others This fact, 
though so well known, is constantly overlooked by 
writers on memory. They can themselves remember, 
through the possession of some well-developed faculty, 
and therefore invent a system based on this fact, 
whereas the majority of persons might find greater 
difficulty in remembering through the system than 
through the ordinary^method. The author devotes four 
chapters to the consideration of concentration and ob¬ 
servation There is a very instructive chapter on the 
necessity of reviewing the knowledge we possess, so as 
to have it available at any given moment. As we re¬ 
member entirely from single impressions, it is of the 
greatest practical importance that when we receive 
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a new impression the previous one be revived A 
simple illustration will make this clear: A man may 
meet another three separate times without remember¬ 
ing that he has met him before, he might subsequently 
remember that he had met the man on any one of the 
three occasions, but the remembrance would not be 
nearly so vivid as if he had recognised his acquaintance 
each time they met The chapter on the subconscious 
or subjective memory contains many statements which 
will not admit of proof. As a matter of fact, all 
memory is subconscious; everything is remembered, 
and may, in favourable circumstances, be brought 
before the mind. There are some curious errors 
which the author would do well to correct in another 
edition, such, for instance, as the use of the word 
" mneumonics," which occurs repeatedly for “mne¬ 
monics," and the reference to Mr Gladstone as Sir Wm, 
Gladstone 

Real Things in Nature , A Reading Book of Science 
for American Boys and Girls. By Edward S Holden, 
Sc D., LL D , Librarian of the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point. Pp. xxxviii + 4^3. (New 
York The Macmillan Company, 1903 ) Price 3 s bd r 
The subtitle of this book is somewhat misleading, 
because it may give the idea that Dr Holden imagines 
it is possible to teach science by reading lessons alone. 
An examination of the contents of the volume shows 
this is by no means the case, for Dr. Holden continually 
instructs his render to try experiments bearing upon 
the statements made in the book. The scope of the 
volume is very wide, readings being given in astro¬ 
nomy, the various branches of physics, meteorology, 
chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, human physi¬ 
ology, and the numerous subj'ects included under the 
early history of mankind The book is well and pro¬ 
fusely illustrated; it contains a full table of contents, 
but no index, an omission which rather interferes with 
the usefulness of the book as a work of reference for 
pupils 

Castology : a View of the Oolite Period and Earliest 
Man . By J. Craven Thomas. Pp 20, (Bromley. 
Kentish District Times Co , Ltd ) 

This purports to be a paper read before " The Bromley 
Naturalist (.ric) Society " in November, 1902, and we 
can only marvel Had it been written two or three 
hundred years ago we should not have been sur¬ 
prised, but for anyone in the twentieth century to 
advance seriously the views expressed by Mr. Craven 
Thomas is astounding. His " science of castology ,F 
appears to be the contemplation (we cannot say study) 
of flint-casts which he regards as belonging to the 
Oolite period ! But it will be sufficient to quote one 
paragraph from his pamphlet :—" Fossil flint is that 
which is composed of petrified organisms, with or 
without a certain amount of integument, such as 
leaves, branches of trees, fruit, birds, beasts, fishes, 
and broken parts of man " I 1 

The New Forest. Its Traditions, Inhabitants, and 
Customs By Rose C de Crespigny and Horace 
,, Hutchinson Pp vni + 293 (London ' John 
Murray, 1903 ) Price 25. 6 d net 
This pleasantly written book appeals both to lovers 
of the New Forest and to those who have yet to make 
the acquaintance of this vast woodland region 
Readers who have themselves explored the recesses and 
solitudes of the forest will be impressed by the wide 
knowledge of the beauties of this part of Hampshire 
possessed by the authors, and those who have not yet 
strolled through the leafy glades of, say, Mark Ash will, 
after* reading the book, be anxious to spend a few 
pleasant days wandering in the forest. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of t rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Naturb. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Effects of the Gale of February 26 . 

This district, and so far as 1 know a large part of} 
Ireland, waa in the early hours of the morning of February 
26 swept over by a gale of exceptional violence. The 
maximum occurred between ih. and ah 30m. a m 

The destruction of trees has far exceeded that caused by 
any gale within my memory. Nothing at all like it has 
occurred here since the celebrated storm of 1839 The 
damage, I should say, certainly exceeds the total during the 
intervening interval of sixty-three years. No kind of tree 
has escaped. 

What has struck me most is the strong evidence of the 
fact that it is not the absolute pressure of the wind which 
does the damage, but the unsteadiness of the pressure, 
giving rise to oscillating motion which, when the periodicity 
of the gusts happens to be nearly the same as that of the 
tree, causes it to succumb 

Owing to the immense number of the prostrate trees on 
the present occasion, there are exceptional opportunities for 
testing this. In numerous cases plantations have been 
practically levelled, but of the few survivors the greater 
number are usually found on the outside, principally on the 
weather side. 

Single trees standing alone in fields have usually escaped. 
Of groups of three or four it is rarely the case that that on 
the weather side has been the one to suffer I rather think 
that where the row lay in the direction of the wind there 
have been more casualties than where it was at right angles 
to it, but I have not been able to satisfy myself as to this 
There are, however, many cases of trees lying nearly 
parallel to the fence 

The trees in nearly every case he in a north-east direction. 
A very few are In various degrees of orientation The gale 
seems to have been most unequal In its action Lanes some 
forty yards wide, which can be traced for several hundred 
yards, have been swept down, and on each side, perhaps 
for 200 yards, little or no indication of the tempest is per¬ 
ceptible There seems to be no evidence of any rotation of 
the blast in these lanes 

I think that it is clearly proved that in the case of trees, 
and probably more or less of artificial structures, unsteadi¬ 
ness of blast is very largely responsible for damage, and 
that recorded velocity and mean pressure form very fallacious 
guides as to force to be resisted 

It has been remarked to me by several people that trees 
in exposed situations, even upon the tops of hills, have 
escaped, while others have been swept away wholesale in 
hollows where they were entirely shielded from the direct 
action of the blast Rosse 

Birr CasLle, March 14. 


Ambidexterity, 

In the " Notes " of Nature of March 12 you mention an 
association proposing to teach writing with both hands by 
the method of upright penmanship. This Is quite in¬ 
telligible, but when it is said that the child by this means 
will acquire left-handed skill in all other manipulations, 
this cannot be correct Left-handedness means that the Ie(t 
hand can be used equally well with the right ; this is tAid, 
but not in the same way. The course of the cricket ball in 
a left-handed bowler is not the usual one. When a surgeon 
11 left-handed it is not to enable him to do with his left 
exactly the same thing as with the right, but something 
different. After making an incision in the eye with his 
right hand, he takes the knife in his left to complete what 
he requires, without altering his position or turning the 
patient round. A left-handed waiter, after removing the 
limbs of*«Wfe chicken on one side, changes the knife and 
forte to the other hands, and does the same on the other side. 
It only wants a moment's consideration to see that if the 
arms are turned round one goes In the right direction and the 
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other in the left, so that if the right hand is used in turning 
a screw to the right, as screws are all made, a corresponding 
movement with the left would turn it in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. As left-handed screws are not usually made, 4 le(t- 
handed man has to use a different and inferior set of 
muscles, and works with a disadvantage. In the same way 
ordinary handwriting cannot be copied by the corresponding 
muscular and nerve apparatus on the left side; it is done by 
a totally different apparatus after much time and trouble. 
It is much easier to use the corresponding set of muscles, 
but then this produces backward or mirror writing The 
only movements common to the two sides must be near the 
median line. If the corresponding muscular and nerve 
apparatus be used in both arms, the result is equally good, 
but it is not the same, as in writing or turning a screw. 
If one hand imitates the exact movements of the other, it 
is done by another apparatus and at a disadvantage, as 
with a child learning the scale and using different fingers 
for similar notes There is, therefore, no such thing as 
ambidexterity, unless, indeed, it is used in another sense, 
as in the violin player, where he educates each hand for its 
own particular object Samuel Wilks. 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity in Mice 

The experiments respecting heredity in mice conducted 
by Mr Darbishire in the Oxford Laboratory at Prof 
VVeldon'3 suggestion, and described in Biometnka, 11., parts 
i and ii , are of exceptional interest. As the fruiLful de¬ 
velopment of these and similar experiments depends on a 
true interpretation of the facts so for reached, I offer a few 
words in supplement to the conclusions deduced by the 
author 

By crossing Japanese waltzing mice having pale fawn 
and white coats and pink eyes with ordinary white pink¬ 
eyed mice, 154 offspring were produced, of which 137 were 
grey and white, 1 was grey, 7 were yellow and whitish, 
9 black and white or whitish The colour-patches showed 
decided variations in amount and in tint. A fart of extra¬ 
ordinary physiological significance (omitted from the pre¬ 
liminary account) is that though the eyes of both parent- 
forms were pink, the cross-breds without exception had dark 
eyes , a result which, though to some extent paralleled by 
certain plant cases, is probably as yet unique among animals, 
at least in degree 

The cross-breds bred inter se gave 66 mice, of which 13 
were pink-eyed albinos, 17 were pink-eyed with more or 
le9S colour in the coat, and 36 were dark-eyed, some (pre¬ 
sumably all) having colour in their coats. Bred with 
albinos the cross-breds gave in pink-eyed albinos, and 94 
with dark eyes and some colour in their coats The coat- 
colour phenomena, though exceedingly important, are too 
complex for consideration in a few lines. The evidence 
also, as yet, is m some Tespects insufficient, but did space 
permit I should be glad to discuss these facts as far as 
they go. As to eye-colour, the phenomena are simpler, and 
from them thq following conclusion is drawn by the 
author — 

“ The inheritance of eye-colour is not in accordance with 
Mendel's results. For since pink eyes occur in parti-coloured 
mice, the possession of pink eyes must, on Mendel's view, 
depend on a separate embryonic element from that which 
determines coat-colour Pink eyes are, however, not 
1 dominant,' since the two pink-eyed parents of the first 
generation always produce dark-eyed young For the same 
reason pink eyes are not 1 recessive. 1 Yet although pink 
eyes disappear in the first generation (the result of cross¬ 
ing two pink-eyed parents) they reappear in the second; 
but a correlation is then established between coat-colour 
and eye-colour which is strong in the offspring of hybrids 
paired together, and at present perfect in the offspring of 
hybrids and albinos The behaviour of eye-colour is thus 
in every respect discordant with Mendel's results " 

The purpose of the allusion to 11 dominance " escapes me. 
Tn what circumstances could pink-eye be dominant, or re¬ 
cessive, to pink-eye? The reference to correlation is no Jess 
perplexing. The meaning might be clearer If we were told 
what offspring the writer would have expected If the In¬ 
heritance had been " in accordance with Mendel's results." 
But a negative conclusion, however acceptable, supplies 
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imperfectly the place of a positive result Let us see if a 
positive interpretation is compatible with the fact 1 ; 

In fr"e of so emphatic a declaration to the contrary, my 
opinion may seem over bold, yet I feel no hesitation in 
believing that the inheritance of eye-colour in these mice, 
so far as the record reaches, was strictly Mendolun 'I he 
first cross proves that when in this case an albino (pink¬ 
eye) gamete, G, meets a" colour-bearing (pink-eye) gamete, 
G 7 , in fertilisation we must expect the resulting hetero- 
zygote, GG', to be coloured in coat, with a dark eye When 
these heterozygotes breed inter st\ they will form on an 
average equal numbers of homozygoles, GO and G'G 7 , and 
of heterozygotes GG 7 and G'G Of these, the homozvgotes 
will all have pink eyes, but while GG will have a while 
coat, G'G 7 will have some colour in the coat The hetero- 
zygotes, GG' and G'G, will have dark eyes and some loIoui 
in their coats 

Treating GG 7 and G'G as identical, we thus expoit the 
ratio 

1 bLi i G'G 7 2 GG 7 

Therefore the most probable distribution of the 66 mice is 
as follows — 

165 pink-eyed albinos 165 pink-eyed with colour in coat 
33 dark-eyed with colour in coat, 

and the experiments gave 

13 pink-eyed albinos 17 pink-eyed with colour in coat 
36 dark-eyed, (* all) with colour in coat 


side with universities, but free from ordinary academic 
control 

Were these figures added, the comparison you make be¬ 
tween the sums devoted to higher education in this country 
and in Germany would be still more striking For—lo take 
a single case—side by side with the well-endowed University 
of Berlin, there is the Technical High School at Charlotten- 
burg, which is one of the finest technical institutions in the 
whole world, liberally supported by the State, and, notwith¬ 
standing the jealous protests of the Prussian universities, 
wisely authorised by the German Emperor lo grant degrees 
in the mam branches of technical knowledge 

J WFRTHMMhR 

Merchant Venturers' Technical College, Bristol, March 16 

[The series of articles referred to of set purpose deals with 
universities only —Ed ] 


Hygrometric Determinations. 

Di'RlNG the past week I have made some determinations 
with regard to the humidity of the atmosphere at this place, 
and the results, which show a very rapid change, are, if 
not perhaps unusual for our climate, certainly somewhat 
striking 

The tests were made with dew point instruments, and I 
nppend the figures deduced from my determinations on four 
d lys 


Similarly, on crossing the hybrids with albinos, we expect 
equal numbers of GG and GG 7 - Th« refore the most prob¬ 
able distribution of the 205 mice so produced is 

ioa $ pink-eyed albinos 102 5 dark-eyed with colour in coat, 

and the experiment gave 

in pink-eyed albinos 04 dark-eyed with colour in coat 

Experiment agrees well with expectation In what respect 
are they discordant J 

The case is closely t nmpurable with that found by Miss 
Saunders in Matlhioln (Rep, to Evol Ctlce of Roy Soc , 
1902), when a white hoarv form crossed with a while 
glabrous form gave purple hoary offspring ; and with Ihc 
production by Kolreuter (confirmed by Gartner, Naudio 
and Godron) of purple (lowered h)buds by the union of two 
while flowered Daturas, D ferox and D laevis Why in 
these cases (he heterozygoLes are atavistic we do not know, 
but the problem need not be insoluble 

Anyone conversant with Mendelian phenomena can now 
predict the eye-colour of the future offspring of the various 
unions with approximate accuracy Pending further experi¬ 
ments, we cannot predict the particular colours which will 
appear in the coats, and for various reasons we should 
perhaps be cautious in declaring that all the dark-eyed mice 
must show colour in their coats. 

From incidental comparisons of these new facts with the 
simpler results of von Guaila an inexperienced reader might 
suppose that the two sets oF experiments had been com- 
parfljile and had given discrepant results It would have 
prevented misconception if the author had staled that while 
the waltzing mice he used were pale fawn and white with 
pink eyes, von Guaita’s were black and white with dark 
eyes. It Is a feature of the Mendelian view of heredity that 
different specific results may be expected when different 
specific materials are introduced V* . Hutson 

Grantchester, Cambridge, March 11. 


University Education in the United Kingdom and 
Germany, 

With reference to the admirable article on 11 The Uni¬ 
versity in the Modern State 11 which you published in your 
issue of March 1a, may I point out that the figures you give 
deal only with university education in Germany in arts, 
pure science, law, medicine, &c , they do not include the 
very large expenditure on technical education of university 
rank. Both in that country and in the United States suefi 
education is given in technical instltutioite existing side by 
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! nlure of I Dew 
fttmo- point 
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Elailir force vapour, 
according lo Regnauli, 
in inchei 


'I T' 


T' 1' 


(1) February 12 

11 30 p m 

(2) Fehiuary Ij 

1 1 p. m 

(3) February 15 

12 10 p m 

(4) Fetiruaiy 16 

I 30 a in 


52° J F ! 22 ‘5 1 ' 1 

48 5 ‘ JS ! 

48 7 44 

J 9 36 

I 


O 3925 ] O I20f) 

o 3414 o 2291 
o J4J9 o 2K82 
o 2382 , o 2119 


Cfl5C 


00 


Relative 
humidity in 
hundredths 


Weight Llibic fool 
nir under given 
condition* 

(in grains) 


(/) 

Wi vapour present 
in cub, ft air under 
given condiLioni 
(in grain*) 


Corrected lo mean barometric pleasure of 
19 3 Engb-h inch** 


(I) 

30 7 

526 7803 

I ji 45 

(2) 

67 1 

529 9801 

2 4982 

( 3 ) 

84 5 

529 6004 

3 1 3 1 7 

( 4 ) 

89 

540*6601 

2 3965 


'I hn figures in the last two columns are deduced from the 
Greenwich observations, while for those in columns (c) and 
(d) 1 am indebted to Regnault. 

Unfortunately, I have not the height of the barometer at 
the time of my determinations, but have assumed a mean 
pressure, covering the four days on which they were made, 
equal to 29 3 inches of mercury, and have corrected the 
figures given in columns (e) and (j) in accordance with this 
assumption. 

The figures given are open to further correction, while 
some are but approximations 

In case (3), if the relative humidity be calculated by 
multiplying the factor 100/F into the elastic force of vapour 
at the dew point the result, o 2882 x 100/F = 290 8 = 83 8, is 
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slightly different, while the values for the elastic force of 
vapour have not been corrected for the assumed barometric 
pressure Nevertheless, a decidedly rapid Increase in the 
humidity of the atmosphere is shown, and in considering 
the table, it must be borne in mind that the results, if re¬ 
duced to a mean temperature, would be even more striking. 

Barnet, February 18. E V. Windsor 


Lagrange's Equations. 

As most of the standard treatises on dynamics contain 
satisfactory proofs of Lagrange's equations, I do not see 
that any useful purpose is served by proposing an additional 
orie. The Important point is this —That amongst the 
numerous forms in which the kinetic energy of a dynamical 
aystem can be expressed, there is only one form which can 
be employed in using Lagrange's equations, and that is the 
Lagrangian form in wh'idi T is expressed as an n-ary 
quadric of velocities which are the time variations of the 
coordinates 

Similarly in using Hamilton's equations 

V,,o 
0C_ . 

A 

there is only one form, vie. rhe Hamiltonian form, which it is 
permissible to use in which ® m expressed m an n-ary quadric 
of momenta of the same type as the coordinates of the system 
Now the form 4(A«| ,J + B#i B a + Cw B a ) is neither Lagrangian nor 
Hamiltonian, and therefore cannot be used in either equations. 

A. B. Basset. 

Fledborough Hall, Holyport, Berks, March 6 


A Remarkable Meteor. 

I send an account of a meteor, to me remarkable 
because of its extremely slow movement and also because* 
of its apparently reaching the surface of the earth, a little 
east of north-east of here. The ” railing star 41 was about 
-equal in brightness to Sinus When first it attracted my 
attention it would be just below the duster 11 Coma 
Berenices " So slowly was it falling that I first mistoc' 
it for the fixed star Arcturus, the resemblance being pi*ol 
ably increased by its colour, which was reddish. It slowly 
dropped vertically downwards, Its brilliancy keeping con¬ 
stant , it left no trail. Its line of descent would make a 
email angle with the line 0£ Leonis. I watched it fall right 
to ground—but It may not have quite Reached earth, as there 
was a rise In the ground before me. About one-lhird of its 
distance from the ground it appeared to “ wobble,” but that 
may have been an illusion It fell so slowly as to take quite 
five seconds The time was about 722 pm on March 15, 
when I was a little more than a mile to the 9outh of Basing¬ 
stoke. J, E. C. Liddle 

FairfieJds, Basingstoke, Hants 


Nerntt Lamps In Lanterns. 

It was suggested to me by R friend to use a Nernst lamp 
in a lantern On trying the experiment I have found that 
a one ampere 220 volts Nernst lamp gives quite a fair result 
in r small lantern, certainly very much better than could 
be got with oil wicks, and when put at a small angle from 
the horizontal the filament gives a. very concentrated light 
For lantern purposes it would be quite possible to remove 
the heating coil and to start the lamp by means of an alcohol 
flame. Indeed, I think that a special Nernst burner could 
be made for lanterns, giving a high candle power and fitted 
with a suitable fitting, which would largely replace lime¬ 
light, and it would even in many cases replace the arc 
lamp where a powerful light was not required. There ian 
be no doubt whatever about its convenience. 

C Turnbuli 

Electricity Works, North Shields, March 16 


Dawn of Modern Geography. 

In the review of my book (” Dawn of Modern Geo¬ 
graphy,” vol. ll.) which appeared in Nature, November 37, 
190a, it is stated (p, 75), by way of repetition from Nature's 
review of vol. i of the same work, that the li revision of 
the whole of chapter vi. of vol. i , on geographical theory, 
together with Mr. Beezley’s account of the history and use 
of medisval maps for the whole book,” was ” due to Mr. 
C. H. Coote, of the Map Department of the British 
Museum. 1 ’ When this unfounded assertion was first made, 
I wrote (with the entire concurrence of Mr, Coote) and 
pointed out to the reviewer that he was mistaken. As the 
misleading statement now reappears, I may say that Mr. 
Coote never saw a line of the " Dawn of Modern Geo¬ 
graphy,” vol i,—nor had I any consultation with him on 
arty point therein—until after tne last corrections of proof 
had been made, and the sheets finally returned for press 

C. Raymond Beazlky 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF VOLCANIC 
PHENOMENA. l 

'T’HE application of photography to the recording 
and illustrating of volcanic phenomena has done 
Ijnuch to secure accuracy, and the avoidance of those 
^sources of error to which the students of these 
stupendous outbursts must always be particularly 
liable Valuable as are the drawings made under 
the superintendence of Sir William Hamilton for his 
classic vfrork, 14 Campi Phelgrsei,” they do not carry 
the conviction to the mind of a reader of the work 
that actual photographs would do; while many of the 
drawings of volcanic phenomena in less carefully 
illustrated works are faulty and exaggerated almost 
to grotesqueness 

Perhaps the first serious attempts to show the 
^features of a volcanic outburst by means of instan¬ 
taneous photography were those made by an enter¬ 
prising photographer of Naples, during the Vesuvian 
eruption of 1872. He obtained three photographs at 
different hour9, which illustrate very clearly the scale, 
the principal details and the changes of phase in the 
.outburst. These photographs have since been repro¬ 
duced in many geological treatises. 

During the visit of the Geologists’ Association to 
the South Italian volcanoes in i8qo, a number of 
photographs were obtained by members of the party 
i which demonstrated the value of instantaneous phono¬ 
graphy in recording all the successive stages of an 
Outburst Some of these photographs were repro¬ 
duced in a memoir published by Dr. Johnston Lavis 
at Naples in rSqi 

Dr. Tempest Anderson’s contributions to the subject 
appear to have begun in 1885, when he read a paper, 
illustrated by admirable photographs, before the Geo¬ 
logical Section of the British Association at Aberdeen. 
This paper dealt specially with the extinct volcanoes of 
Auvergne. In subsequent years, Dr, Tempest 
Anderson has visited almost all accessible volcanic 
districts—Italy and Sicily, the Canaries, Iceland, and 
various parts of the North American Continent. Last 
year he volunteered, at his own expense, to join the 
expedition sent out by the Royal Society to report 
on the eruptions of St. Vincent and Martinique, And 
the results obtained by Dr. Fiett and himself have just 
been published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society 

The work before us consists of reproductions by 

1 “Volcanic Studies In Many Lands Wing Reproductions cf Photo¬ 
graphs by lha Author of above One Hundred Acm 41 Objects, wiih 
Explanatory Notice* " By Jempcit Anderson, M D., B Sc. Lend , 
F.G3, F.R O.S., A-C, Fellow of University College, London, Hon. Sec. 
Y orksblre Philosophical Societv Pp aitviii + aoe; plates 1 10 OV 

(London John Murray, 1903 ) Price air net. 
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means of half-tint blocks, for the most part ot a very l 
clear and satisfactory character, of photographs taken 
by the author. Each plate is accompanied by a letter- | 
pres 9 description, calling attention to the principal , 
phenomena which are illustrated in the plate, In a short j 
introduction upon "Photographic Methods,’ 7 the! 
author gives a number of valuable hints, which cannot j 
fall to be of service to every geologist who wishes to | 
go abroad armed with the camera. Dr. Tempest i 
Anderson s remarks on the lenses to be employed, on f 
the importance of the use of a firm stand, and on the 
relative advantage of plates and films, should be 
read by everyone desirous of doing good work in this 
direction. 

Of the photographs reproduced in the 105 plates of 
this volume, seventeen are taken from Vesuvius and the 
surrounding country, two from Etna, eight from the 
Lipan Islands, eleven from the Auvergne and Central 



THE AFTERMATH OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION . 

'THE size and importance of the Pans Exhibition 
1 of 1900 is beginning to be appreciated in its true 
significance. Many who visited the exhibition in a 
casual way were greatly impressed with its vastness, 
and came away with the feeling that the exhibition 
was a marvellous illustration of the Frenchman’s power 
of organisation , but that, owing to its very immensity* 
it lost much of its practical value The aftermath of 

the exhibition is still with us, and we begin to see_ 

from the number of special reports upon the different 
departments—that although not a financial success, the 
exhibition has left its mark upon commerce and science 
in a way that bids fair to rival, in its economic results 
the immense advantages that accrued to this country 
from the CrtMt Exhibition of 1851, and justly to warrant 

the enormous labour put 
forth in its inception and 
organisation. 

In the Revue g 4 n&rale 
des Sciences (November,. 
1902) Prof. A Haller, of 
the Paris University, 
contributes the first part 
of a most interesting and! 
suggestive article uporv 
the " Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Indus¬ 
tries ” at the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition He commences- 
with a reference to the 
retrospec tive stand, 
where apparatus and 
substances of historical 
interest were exhibited 
Amongst these exhibits 
were specimens of alu¬ 
minium as prepared by 
Wohler, sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride by Winckler, the 
first specimen of mag¬ 
nesium which was pre¬ 
pared electrolytically by 
Bunsen, and many other 
products and apparatus, 
of historical interest He 
then ^oeb on to refer to 
artificial substances .such 


- “«>Fig |i —A (pronoun Ueyw), Reykjanes Peninsula, Iceland US ultramarine, syntheti- 


France, eight from the Canaries, thirty-two from Ice¬ 
land, five from the Eifel and Central Germany, eight 
from the Yellowstone Park and other parts of Lhe 
Western Territories of North America, ten from v.irious 
ancient volcanic districts in the British Isles, and four 
from the West Indies 

Most of the pictures are wider than the page of 
Nature, but the one here reproduced will give a good 
idea of their general character Those who have seen 
reproductions as lantern-slides of these photographs 
thrown in an enlarged form upon a screen carf 1 
testify to their excellence and value The fact that 
in many cases-—notably in Iceland and the West 
Indies—the work has had to be carried on under most 
unfavourable conditions, while it increases our ad¬ 
miration for the skill and perseverance of the author, 
cannot but greatly enhance the value of the results 
obtained. The author of this work is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having discovered a field of work in 
which he is able to make such valuable contributions to 
science. w J VV. J. ' 
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cal perfumes, pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations and a very complete collection of 
coal-tar dyes 

The article is mainly devoted to the German chemical 
industries, and by far the most interesting paragraphs 
are those m which Prof. Haller reviews the great 
advance in German science, and endeavours 10 assign 
a reason for this phenomenal development. En 
passant, he regrets that Great Britain did not see her 
way to send apparatus and specimens of historical 
interest, which she, who can boast of the great names 
of Priestley, Cavendish, Davy and Faraday, might so 
easily have done. 

The recent trade depression in Germany has attracted 
considerable attention, but although many branches, 
of industry have been passing through a period of great 
difficulty, and the total German exports for 1901 
showed a decrease of 240 million marks, the exports of 
the chemical trade showed an increase of 10 million 
marks Prof Haller attributes much of the success 
of the Germans in the chemical trade to the manage¬ 
ment and to the employment oF men of high scientific 
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training and attainments, He illustrates his point by 
giving an outline of the organisation of a typical 
chemical works in Germany. The management con¬ 
sists of a business man, a chemist and an engineer, 
and attached to each department is a special research 
laboratory. Both the laboratories and workshops are 
splendidly fitted with every appliance necessary for 
carrying out the most complicated and exact oper¬ 
ations. The expenditure upon chemicals, books and 
apparatus would appear to a British manufacturing 
company to be absolute lunacy, the Badische Amlin 
und Soda Fabrik alone spending more than 5000I. a 
year on glass and porcelain apparatus, The consulting 
library attached to the laboratories of F. Baeyer and 
Co., of Elberfeld, contains no less than fourteen 
thousand volumes and twenty-three thousand pam¬ 
phlets of an original character 

As to the methods of research, when a new com¬ 
pound has been discovered which 19 found to have, 
say, dyeing properties, it is sent to the dyeing depart¬ 
ment, where a chemist, who has made a speciality of 
that particular branch of chemistry, subjects it to the 
most exhaustive tests, and tries its behaviour on cotton, 
wool, silk, paper, leather, &c. Should any of these 
tests turn out in a satisfactory manner, the substance" 
is then subjected to tests on a semi-manufacturing" 
scale. Again, a new preparation which may be 
expected to possess therapeutic properties is sent to 
the medical department, where its physiological 
effects are tried These articles having successfully 
passed through the experimental stages, the business 
man is called in, and they are placed on the market. 
Circulars and pamphlets are sent out, which set forth 
the effects and uses of the articles. These circulars 
are printed in all the European languages, and often 
in those of Asia. Samples are sent out, and travellers, 
who are accomplished chemists, visit works and busW r 
nes 9 houses where the articles may be used. These 
men place their knowledge and skill at the service oF 
the consumer, while they demonstrate how the articles 
may be used to the greatest advantage In no case do 
they endeavour to plant their products upon {heir 
customers against their will, and, if necessary, the 
articles are so far as possible modified to meet their 
customers' tastes and prejudices. Little or nothing is 
left to chance; everything that ingenuity and business 
experience can suggest is resorted to in order to obtain 
the market 1 

Prof. Haller recognises that the patent laws of 1878 
have been of great benefit to the German manufac¬ 
turers But patent laws are only useful when the^ 
are inventions to be patented and processes to be pro¬ 
tected, He further recognises that the mineral wealth 
of Germany has been of incalculable value to th* 
nation, because it has, to a large extent, rendered it 
independent of outside nations for its raw products. 
For example, the wonderful deposits of Stassfurt en¬ 
able the Germans not only to supply themselves, but the 
world at large, with potassium salts 

Prof. Haller considers the scientific training obtain¬ 
able at the universities and polytechnics to be the mail) 
reason of thq astonishing development of the German 
chemical industry. It must not be forgotten that be¬ 
side the universities and polytechnics, there are special 
academies where the general outlines of chemistry ar^ 
taught, and where special applications of science to 

l " TJe British merchant tells the goods which he deals In and has 
selected himself, and leaves It to the cuatomex lo adapt himself to the 
merchandise- The German Individualises and meals the wants of his 
c tmom cn, he ad Apia his merchandise, credit, condition* of sales, 
dK OTtiyi, packing, ftc, lo the wants and daurea of tils client Thun ha 
of ** n » slan.Tor the buyer Is but seldom in a position to value quality 
and vices. Another point Is forced on the observer, and this is the great 
■lart hi idennflc training which Germany can boast of." (Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No 1484 ) 
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industry are studied For example, the Mulhausen 
School of Dyeing and Printing, the Electrochemical 
Institute at Darmstadt, the Mining Academy at Frei¬ 
berg. Then there are purely technical schools, where 
such subjects as sugar making, brewing, pottery, &c , 
are taught. 

The Germans believe in an aristocracy of brains, and 
owing to this and the high social standing which 
follow's educational success, many are attracted to the 
universities, not simply to obtain university polish, but 
to devote their energies to hard study and scientific re¬ 
search. The British man of science is inclined to look 
upon the commercial applications of science as beneath 
him But is there not a tendency for the German man 
of science to go to the other extreme, and look upon 
science as rimply an aid to commercial success 7 We 
do not want to commercialise science, but we do desire 
to make commercial methods more scientific. 

We await with interest Prof Haller’s further article 
upon the chemical industry of England, Russia and the 
United States F. Mollwo Phrkin, 


REMARKABLE WINTERS. 

HE period of winter for purposes of the present 
article may be defined as embracing the six months 
October to March, although when dividing the year into 
four seasons, the winter then for meteorological pur¬ 
poses is comprised in the months of December, January 
and February Generally speaking, temperature is 
the most important factor in deciding whether a winter 
is severe or otherwise, although there are other aspects 
which render the weather disagreeable. When gales 
occur with more than ordinary frequence the winter is 
characterised as stormy, and similarly when rains are 

t ieavy and of common occurrence the winter is charae- 
erised as wet Our winters in England vary to so 
great an extent in their general character that it is 
not always easy to say with scientific precision whether 
a winter may or may not be styled as remarkable 
It generally happens that when a winter is cold the 
weafher is fairly dry and there are fewer galesthan 
usual, although, on the other hand, the quiet conditions 
are favourable to fog formation. In a mild winter the 
weather is usually wet, and storms are of common 
occurrence, the mild weather being very intimately 
associated wiLh the arrival of cyclonic disturbances 
from the Atlantic, and as the common track of these 
storms takes the centres of the disturbances over the 
northern portion of our area we, in England, for the 
most part experience the south-westerly and westerly 
winds which bring us the moist and warm air from 
off the ocean to the westward of us. For the purposes 
of comparison the data used refer almost wholly to 
Greenwich, where the long series of observations made 
at our national observatory is eminently suitable, and, 
so far as the weather of a winter is concerned, there is 
probably no real disadvantage in restricting the area 
of comparison to one locality, since in a general sense 
it would be equally applicable to most other parts of 
England. The coldest winters of recent years are 
those of 1890-1 and 1894-5, in which there were re¬ 
spectively ten and eleven days with the temperature 
below 20 0 F at Greenwich. In the last sixty years 
there have only been two other winters with so low a 
temperature on ten days; these were 1854-5 with twelve 
such cold days, and 1880-1 with ten days. The greatest 
number of days with frost during the period of sixty 
years was eighty in the winter six months of 1887-8, 
and the winters with seventy or more days of frost 
were 1844-5, 1 846-7, 1854-5, l8 74-5. 1878-9, 1879-80, 
1885-6, 1886-7, 1887-8 and 1890-1. Using this as a 
test for the mildness of the winter, the least number 
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of Frosty days was nineteen in the winter of 1883-4, and 
there were fewer than thirty-five days with frost in the 
winters of 1845-6, 1850-1, 1858-9, 1862-3, 1865-6, 1876-7, 
1881-2, 1883-4, 1895-6 and 1897-8 In the five out of the 
six months already elapsed of the present winter there 
have been twenty-one days with frost, and as yet the 
screened thermometer has not fallen below 23 0 6 The 
winter (six months) with the lowest mean temperature 
at Greenwich is 1844-5, when the mean was 38° 8, and 
the winters with the mean below 40° were 1844-5, 
I &54“5> 1878-9, 1885-6, 1887-8 and 1890-1 The winter 
with the highest mean temperature was 1898-9, when 
the mean for the six months was 45° 4, and the mean 
for each of the m\ months, with the exception of 
March, was above the average The winters with 
the mean temperature above 44 0 were 1845-6, 1847-8, 
1848-9, 1862-3, 1876-7, 1883-4, 1897-8 and 1898-9 The 
mean for the five out of the six winter months already 
elapsed (1902-3) is 44° 6, so that it is most highly 
probable that the present winter will rank as one of 
the foremost for its general mildness 
Limiting the winter to a period of three months— 
December, January and February—the coldest winter 
in the last sixty years at Greenwich is 1890-1, with a 
mean temperature of 34° 3, or 5 0 below the average, 
and during this period the mean temperature Tor 
December was 29 0, 9. January 33 0 9 and February 39 0, J. 
The second coldest winLer was 1846-7, wiLh a mean 
of 34°'5i or 4°‘8 below the average In 1S94-5 the 
mean temperature for the winter was 35 0 1, or 4 0 2 
below the average, and February, 1895, with a mean 
temperature of 29°‘3, was the coldest of any winter 
month since 1841, with the exception of 29° 2 m Feb¬ 
ruary, 1855, and during this month (February, 1895) 
frost occurred in the screen on twenty-three nights, 
the lowest shade temperature being 6° 9, and for six 
consecutive days the thermometer did not once rise 
above the freezing point The warmest winter (three 
months) was 1868-9, with a mean of 44 0 4, or 5 0 1 above 
the average The second warmest winter was 1876-7, 
with a mean of 43 0 7, which is 4 0 4 above the average 
The winters (December to February) with the mean 
3 0 Or more below the average are 1844-5, 1846-7, 1854-5, 
1864-5, *878-9, 1879-80, 1885-6, 1890-1, 1894-5 The 
winters with the mean 3 0 or more above the average 
are 1845-6, 1848-9, 1862-3, 1865-6, 1868-9, 1876-7, 

1898-9, and the present winter, 1902-j, when the mean 
temperature was 3 0 1 above the average. The mean 
temperature of February, 1903, was 45 0 3, which is the 
warmest since 1869, and it was 16 0 warmer than 1855 
and 1895. February had been cold for the previous 
three years, and it seemed probable that it would have 
been so this year, but experience has proved otherwise 
At the commencement of the present winter, it was 
pretty confidently believed by many meteorologists 
that the winter would be severe, but such a belief has 
proved a most complete failure It is, however, hoped 
that in the somewhat near future long period weather 
forecasts may be attempted At present the forecaster 
is bound to admit his utter inability to form anything 
like an accurate estimate of our corning weather in 
England for more than twenty-four hours in advance, 
except when we are experiencing pronounced cyclonic or 
anticyclonic conditions, when we may with fair safety 
venture an opinion for, say, a week The absolutely 
lowest winter temperatures at Greenwich (below 10®) 
are 4°o January 9, 1841; 7°7 February 12, 1845; 8°-o 
December 25, i860; 6° 6 January 5, 1867; q 6, 8 De¬ 
cember 25, 1870; and 6° 9 February 8, 1895 The abso^ 
lutely highest temperatures in each of the three winter 
months are December, 1848, 62 0, 4; January, 1843, 
S7°‘o; Februaiy, 1846, 62°*3; 1868, 6i°'7 ; 1869, 6i°*6; 
1878, 6o°*5; 1891, 6a°-i; 1899, 63° 9. T + he winter of 
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1HH5-6 was severe and very prolonged, and it is 
apparently*the only winter with skating on the waters 
around London in each of the four months December 
to March 

The average rainfall at Greenwich for the winter six 
months for the last sixty years is 1182 inches, and the 
winters with the aggregate rainfall in excess of 14 
inches arc 1852-3, 1865-6, 1868-9, 1872-3, 1876-7, 1880-1, 
1882-3, 1896-7, 1899-1900. The wettest winter of the 
whole series was 1876-7, with an aggregate rainfall 
of 18 72 inches The driest winters, with a rainfall 
below 8 inches, were 1858-9, 1873-4, >879-80, 1890-1 
and 1897-8 The driest winter was 1879-80, with a 
total rainfall of 5 54 inches The aggregate rainfall 
for five out of the six winter months of the winter 
1902-3 is 7 3 inches, which is 4*5 inches less than the 
average for the six months during the last sixty years, 
and it is exceedingly improbable that the whole winter 
(October to March) will prove to be wet. Only tw o 
years have been wet at Greenwich out of the last four¬ 
teen years, but seven of the last fourteen winters have 
been wet, and ten of the last fourteen Decembers have 
been wet The tail end of the present winter is proving 
very stormy, and for their destructive character the 
recent gales, as shown by the publications of the 
Meteorological Office, seem likely to prove as generally 
disastrous as any experienced for a long time past 

Chas. Harding 

A UNIQUE VARIABLE STAR. 

M ESSRS MULLER and Kempf, of the Astro- 
physical Observatory of Potsdam, have recently 
announced the discovery of a variable star of so short 
a period that it must take a unique position among 
this class of phenomena. Up to this time the variables 
*\yhich went through a complete cycle of their UghL 
phases m the shortest time were those two stars situ¬ 
ated in the rich star cluster to Centauri; these bodies 
completed their periods in 7b. 114m and 7b. 42 8m. 
Another variable running these rather close is that of 
S, Antli®, the period of which is 7h. 46 8m. The new 
Variable is, however, pf a much shorter period than any 
of these, nearly one-half as short, occupying only four 
hours and a few seconds to complete its light changes 
The discoverers of I his variable had their attention 
first brought to this object in their work on the photo¬ 
metric survey, in which it was noticed that there was 
a groat difference between two measures of this 
star (B D. + 56° 1400, R.A = 9b. 36m 44s , Deck + 
56° 24' 6, 1900) that exceeded the usual error of observ¬ 
ation A closer examination of the star itself was then 
undertaken, and a series of observations extending 
over the year 1902, and part of this year, was made 
The account of this research, recently published (^ii(s. 
Ber. der K. Preuss. Ak. der IFus., February 5, 1903, 
vii ), gives the details of the observations and the ton- 
clusions arrived at. 

The diagram accompanying the paper shows that 
the light-changes at an epoch of minimum vary very 
quickly, the curve being quite pointed at these times. 
From minimum to maximum the light changes at 
rather a slower rate than from maximum to minimum, 
and at about maximum the star apparently changes its 
rrlagnitude very little, so that the exact epoch of the 
maximum is not so easy to determine as that of the 
niinimum. During these changes the magnitude 
varies from 8 58 to 7 o, and the length of the period, as 
at present determined, is 4b om. 12 8? , with an error, 
as stated, of probably about o 5s. For computing the 
times of minima the following equation is given — 

Min. = 1903 January 14, 4b 3am (Greenwich mean timej 
4-46. om. 13 Ss E 
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The discoverers suggest that the hypothesis of stellar 
variability, which best seems to explain *this light 
curve, is that which involves two bright bodies re¬ 
volving at a small distance round their centre of 
gravity, the plane of revolution being nearly in the line 
of sight It will be interesting, therefore, to examine 
this variable spectroscopically and see whether the 
spectrum changes and if so in what manner 

William J. S. Lockyer, 


NOTES. 

Thb French Congress of Scientific Societies will hold Its 
forty-first annual meeting at Bordeaux on April 14-18. 

Thb deaths are announced of Prof. C Dufour, professor 
of astronomy at the University of Lausanne, aVid of Prof. 
Rend Mamert, professor of cheinistry at the University of 
Freiberg. 

It is announced in Science that Prof. George B Shattuck, 
professor of physiographic geology of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been authorised to organise an expedition 
for a systematic scientific survey of the Bahama Islands. 

The executive committee of the Carnegie Institution has 
approved a grant of 300!. to Mr G. R. Wieland, of the 
Yale University Museum, for the continuation during the 
year 1903 of his researches on the structure of the living 
and fossil cycads. 

Prof. J. B. Tingle, professor of chemistry at Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, III , has received a grant of 100! from 
the Carnegie Institution to enable him to continue his in¬ 
vestigations of derivatives of camphor and allied compounds 

The Academy of Sciences at Berlin has made grants of* 
200J, to Prof, Lnndolt and of 150 1 , to Dr, Marckwald, both 
of Berlin, for work in chemistry; of 100I. to Dr. Danneberg, 
of Aachen, for work in mineralogy, and of 8of to Prof. 
Robert, of Rostock, for work in pharmacology. 

The council of the Iron and Steel Institute has resolved* 
to award the Bessemer gold medal for this year to Sir 
James Kitson. M P., past-president, ip recognition of his 
great services to the iron and steel industry of Great Britain. 
The presentation of the medal will be made by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie at the annual meeting on May 7, 

The Paris Natural History Museum has received a gift 
of an important collection of Lepldoptera, containing abofeit 
twenty thousand specimens, from M E. Boullet. The donor 
desires that his collection be Incorporated with the specimens 
already possessed by the Museum, so that in this way a 
series worthy of the Paris museum may be formed. 

The Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been presented to Prof. F, W. Putnam, 
The medal was established four years ago, but no awards 
were made until this year, when four were awarded at one 
time, the other recipients being Prof. Petrie, for hla wjyk 
at Abydos; Dr. Evans, for his excavations at Crete , and 
Prof. Hilprecht, for work in Babylonia. 

We learn from Science that the Bill creating a department 
of commerce in the United States, with a secretary Irt the 
Cabinet, has passed the House and Senate, The new de¬ 
partment will include, with other departments, the Light¬ 
house Board, the Lighthouse Establishment, the Bureau of 
Navigation, the Bureau of Standards, f^e Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (now 
in the Department of State)* 
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It was reported last week that Vesuvius was in eruption. 
The following messages have since been received — 
Wednesday, March n.—Eruption increased in intensity. 
Huge columns of vapour emitted from the crater with blocks 
of Incandescent lava. Friday, March 13.—Eruption con¬ 
tinues, but with decreased intensity. Two rents have 
opened in the central crater, and from these molten lava 
and pumice are ejected at half-minute intervals The 
bombs are sometimes thrown to a height of 1000 feet 

A Division ot Hydrology has recently been added to the 
Hydrographic Branch of the United States Geological 
Survey. The work of the division will Include the gather¬ 
ing and filing of well records of all kinds, the study oF 
artesian and other problems relating to underground waters, 
and the investigation of the stratigraphy of the water¬ 
bearing and associated rocks In addition to the gathering 
of statistics relating to the flow, cost, fire , of the wells, it 
is hoped In the future to give especial attention to the geo¬ 
logical features which govern, or which are related In any 
way to, the supply of water. 

M Bialvnitsky-Biroulin, the zoologist of Baron Toll's 
Arctic expedition, has stated to the Irkutsk branch of the 
Russian Imperial Geographical Society that Baron Toll left 
the yacht Sarja on June 9 pn the islands of the north coast 
and proceeded to Cape Wyssoki, where he arrived on July 10. 
Here hs deposited a statement lo the effect that all was 
well with him and his followers, and that the dogs were In 
good condition, Baron Toll started for Bennett Land on 
July 13 with three sleighs and forty-five dogs. If a passage 
through the ice to the Sarja should not be open, M Biroulin 
says that Baron Toll intended wintering in Bennett Land 

The fourth annual general meeting of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption and other 
forms of tuberculosis was held on Tuesday Lord Derby 
occupied the chair, and in moving the adoption of the report, 
he referred to the interest which was taken by foreign 
countries through communication with the association in 
cAjinection with the International Bureau The report 
showed that the death rate from tuberculosis in Prussia had 
decreased since 1086, and, although a decrease had occurred 
in England, and the death rate was still lower than that of 
Germany, the decrease had not been so great as that in 
Prussia The council expressed the opinion that the greater 
drop in the death rate from tuberculosis in Prussia was due 
to the widespread knowledge of tuberculosis, the preventive 
measures taken in that country, and the large number of 
sanatoria established during recent years. In Germany the 
individual was taken care of, and was watched by the State 
through all periods of the existence of the disease 

A Reuter telegram from Vienna states that Prof. Hanos 
Mohsch, of Prague, " has reported to the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences the discovery of a lamp lighted by means of 
bacteria." It will be remembered thst, at the Royal Society 
conversazione in May, 1901, Mr. J. E. Barnard and Dr. 
Allan Macfadyen exhibited several striking experiments 
with luminous bacteria from the bacteriological laboratory 
f of the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine. A year ago 
(April 10, 190a) Mr. Barnard contributed an account of 
luminous bacteria to these columns, and his remarks were 
illustrated by reproductions of cultures of these organisms. 

I Prof. Molisch’s lamp would seem to offer another instance 
of the industrial application of the results of research In 
pure science. According to the Reuter message, 11 the 
felajnp consists of a glass vessel. In which a Lining of saltpan* 
and gelatine inoculated with bacteria 1* placed. Two davs 
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after inoculation the vessel betomes illuminated with a 
wonderful bluish-green light, caused by the innumerable 
bacteria which have developed in the time The light will 
burn brlllfomfl?' for from two to three weeks afterwards, 
diminishing' in brightness ” 

The following annual awards have been decided by the 
council of the Royal Geographical Society, and the King, 
as patron, has approved of the award of the two Royal 
medals, The founder's medal to Mr. Douglas W. Fresh- 
field, for his explorations in the Caucasus and the Himalaya, 
and for his persistent efforts to extend the scope and raise 
the standard of geographical education.—The other Royal 
medal to Captain Otto Sverdrup, the leader of the Fram 
expedition, extending over a period of four years, which 
has done much to complete our knowledge of the geography 
of the Arctic regions. Captain Sverdrup was captain of 
the Fram during Dr Nansen*s great expedition, and 
assumed command when Nansen left the ship —The Victoria 
medal for geographical research to Dr Sven Hedm—The 
Murchison grant to Mr Isaachsen, a lieutenant in the 
Norwegian army, who accompanied Captain Sverdrup on 
his last expedition —The Gill memorial to Mr Ellsworth 
Huntington, an American traveller, for his journey through 
the Great Cation of the Euphrates River, during which he 
made valuable observations in physical geography—I he 
Back grant to Dr W. G. Smith, of Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, for his investigations into the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of vegetation in Yorkshire, embodied in maps and a 
paper which will shortly be published —The Peek grant to 
Major Rurdon, who has compiled a number of excellent 
route maps as the result of his journeys m Northern Nigeria, 

We have received a paper on " A Srale of Interference 
Colours,” by M. Camille Craft, reprinted from the Bulletin 
de VAcadirme des Sciences de Cracovie. The object of the 
author was to examine the interference colours produced by 
thin films, and to observe the positions and breadths of the 
black bands in the spectra of these colours A Biot's com¬ 
pensator was employed, composed of three quartz plates cut 
parallel to the axis, two plates being slightly wedge-shaped 
so that the thickness could be adjusted within considerable 
limits The plates were immersed in essence of anise, which 
has a refractive index nearly equal to that of quartz, and 
the light traversing the compensator was polarised and 
analysed by means of Nicols. Spectra of the colours were 
formed by the aid of a Rowland grating Tables and 
curves are given for five different sources of white light 
Further, the correspondence of the interference colours pro¬ 
duced in the above manner with those due to a ihm air 
film are also tabulated 

The first part of the report of the expedition, consisting 
of Dr. Tempest Anderson and Dr. J. S. Flett, that was 
sent out Ia9t year by the Raya] Society to investigate the 
eruptions of the Soufnfere in St. Vincent has just been 
published as a separate paper from the Philosophical Ttan\- 
Qctions. The report occupies two hundred pages, and is 
illustrated by eighteen fine plates representing the charac¬ 
teristics and effects of the eruptions The preliminary re¬ 
port of the expedition was summarised in Nature of August 
ai, 190a (vol. Ixvi p. 40a), 

The dust fall recently recorded in many parts of the south 
of England and Wales seems to have been more extensive 
than was at first supposed. Information is now coming to 
hand to show that some parts of the Continent were also 
visited. In Austria (Meteorologische Zeiischrift t Heft Li , 
February, 1903) the dust fall seems to have been on quite a 
large scale, judging by the accounts given in the above-' 
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mentioned journal. At Kremsmunster, for instance, dust 
fell both on February 22 and 33, with the wind in the west, 
and there was a haze described as smoke-like In Lower 
Austria, at Loosdorf, on the afternoon of February 33, all 
the trees were covered with a yellow dust Similar 
phenomena were recorded at Pyhrn (Upper Austria), at Graz 
and other places 

We have received in the form of a supplement to 
"Wragge,” January 22, 1903, a letter addressed to the 
people of the Australian Commonwealth by Mr C. L. 
Wragge. It deals with the circumstances under which the 
grant for the maintenance of the observatory, established in 
December, 1&97, through Mr. Wragge’s exertions, upon the 
summit of Mount Kosciusko, was withdrawn It protests 
against the treatment which the enterprise has received from 
various Government authorities, and appeals to the Austra¬ 
lian people to take over the pecuniary obligations in con¬ 
nection with the maintenance and dismantling of the observ¬ 
atory, which have apparently been surcharged upon the 
director 

The summary 0/ the weekly weather report (appendix 1 ), 
issued by the Meteorological Council, giving the rainfall 
Values for the whole year 1902, and the means for thirty- 
seven years, 1866 to 1902, shows very clearly the differences 
from the average in the eleven districts into which the 
British Islands are diviucd for the purposes of weather fore¬ 
casts It is seen that m only two districts, the north and 
west of Scotland, the rainfall exceeded the average (in the 
latter case to the extent of nearly seven inches) In the 
north-west of England the deficit was nearly nine inches, 
and in the south-west of England nearly eight inches ; in 
all other districts the deficit varied from two to four inches 
Ln the principal wheat-producing and grazing districts, and 
for the whole of the British Islands, the general means for 
the year 1902 were about three inches below the average. 

Father Baur, director of the Ignatius College Observ¬ 
atory at Valkenburg, Holland, and Father Cortie, of Stony- 
VilVtt College, have written to us with reference to the 
English version of Dr. Paul Bergholz’* “ Orkane des fernen 
Ostens, ” revised by Dr R H. Scott and reviewed in Nature 
of May 15, 1902 (vol fxvi. p 51). They point out that Dr. 
Bergholz’s work is itself an abridged translation of one by 
Father Jos4 Algu£, director of the Manila Observatory,, 
entitled " llaguiog 6 Ciclones Filipinos,” which appeared 
in 1897 Dr Bergholz acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Father Alguii in his preface, but the relationship between 
the German and the Spanish books is not clearly stated, and 
neither our reviewer of the English edition nor meteor¬ 
ologists geneially were aware of it The lollnwing letter, 
winch Dr Scott has kindly sent us, shows that Father 
Alguii must be given the credit for the original work .— 
" With reference to the work by Dr Bergholz, I can only 
say lhat when, in March, 1900, 1 commenced the revision of 
the English version 0/ the book, 1 Hurricanes of the Far 
East,’ to correct the German idioms in the sheets sent to 
me, I had not seen the work by Padre Alguf, 1 Baguios 6 
Ciclones Filipinos, 1 for no copy of it had reached lh' 
Meteorological Office at that date I noticed frequent 
'inference to the Spanish work In Dr Bergholz's proofs, and 
supposed that an understanding existed between him and 
Padre Algu6, which it appears is not the case Dr. Berg- 
holz, in his preface, acknowledges that he has used Padre 
Algud's work freely.” 

Prop G Helluann, of the Prussian Meteorological ln- 
i stitute, has recently published another raln-ihartin addition 
to those that have already appeared. In the present instance 
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the region survejed in this way is the province of Westphalia, 
including Waldeck, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe-Detmold and 
the neighbourhood of Rinteln The chart, which is pub¬ 
lished by MerarS. Dietrich Kelrner in Berlin, contains, be¬ 
sides tables, an explanatory text describing much useful 
Information concerning the monthly and yearly rainfalls 
of the various districts. The mean values employed are 
those that have been determined from a reduction of observ¬ 
ations extending over the ten years 1892-1901, and soi 
stations have been included in the discussion Although 
the period of ten years is rather short for some purposes of 
deduction, when it is considered that there is a secular 
variation of rainfall of about thirty-live years, yet Prof 
Hellmann gives some interesting figures in respect to the 
variation of rainfall in this decade Thus he says that for 
all practical purposes it can be assumed that in the province 
of Westphalia the yearly fall vanes between 134 and 66 
per cent, of the mean value, or that dunng the wettest year 
twice as much ram fell as in the driest year. From the 
statistics of two stations, as Gutersloh and Arnsberg, ex¬ 
tending from 1836 and 1866 respectively, the wettest years 
were 1841, 1843, 1867, 1880, 188a for the former, and 1867, 
1880, 1882, 1895, 1898 for the latter. The driest years for. 
the two places were 1847, 1857, 1865, 1874, 1885, and 1874, 
1887, 1892 respectively 

Two simple lecture experiments described by Dr Gar- 
basso, of Turin, in the Nuovo Cxmento are worthy of notice 
One consists in arranging three Bunsen coils, of E M F 
1 8 volts and Internal resistance o 1 ohms, successively in 
series and in parallel, first with a wire of resistance o 1 dch) 
ohms, and secondly with'a lamp of resistance 10 ohms A 
calculation of the currents produced in the four cases is 
confirmed by the experimental result that the wire glows 
when the cells are in parallel but not when they are in 
series, while the lamp glows when they are in series but not 
when they are in parallel 'I he second experiment consists 
in showing the dynamical action between unlike parallel 
elements of the same current by means of a so-called " pla^e 
spiral, M which consists of a wire bent so as to form branches 
alternately to the right and left, separated by vertical por¬ 
tions When a current is passed through the wire the 
" spiral ” becomes elongated, and that this effect is not due 
to heating is shown by breaking the current, if the latter 
has been of short duration, the spiral will resume its previous 
length. The spirals of Roget utilised by Rditi in his in¬ 
terrupter show the attractive force between elements of like 
parallel currents; in the present case the current elements 
are unlike, and they repel each other 

Considerable uncertainty has in the past prevailed re¬ 
garding the limits of combustibility of different flames as 
measured by the percentage of carbon dioxide and other 
combustion products at the instant when extinction occurs 
Different writers have given numbers varying from 17 per ^ 
cent of carbon dioxide for a small petroleum lamp up to 
14 or even 25 per cent for a candle. A series of experiments 
described by MM L Pelet and P. Jomi'ni in the Afomteur 
scienttfique tends to throw light on the question The com¬ 
bustible was in every case burnt in a bell glass, and the 
gases remaining analysed after extinction. The general 
conclusion is that the limit of combustibility is not always 
the same for the same substance. It depends (0) on the 
nature of the substance, (6) on the temperature of the flame, 
(e) on the quantity of combustible gas introduced into the 
flanifi per unit pf time, and ( d ) on the temperature of the 
surrounding air. The first three factors, however, are de¬ 
pendent to a larfee extent on each other, especially for liquid 
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and aotid combustibles, and it results that the chemical 
equilibrium between the combustibles, the oxygen and the 
products of combustion Is a function of the temperatures 
alone A practical application of the results to bath-healers 
is considered 

An article on the “ Common Basis of the Theories of 
Microscopic Vision, Tl contributed to Ihe Zeitschrift fUr wissen- 
schafthche Microscopie by Mr Julius Rheinberg, has been 
translated by the author and published in pamphlet form 
The method of formation of an Image by a microscope 
objective is considered in detail, from the point of view 
of the wave theory of light. By the use of carefully drawn 
diagrams, mathematical analysis is entirely dispensed with, 
while yet clear quantitative results are obtained The general 
effect of a lens in altering the curvature of light waves pass¬ 
ing through it is now generally known, but the conditions 
determining the resolving power of a lens might be 
popularised with advantage, and the pamphlet before us is 
well adapted to this end Even those possessing the know¬ 
ledge requisite to pursue the mathematical investigation of 
the subject will find it interesting and profitable to follow 
the author in his lucid and painstaking effort to obtain an 
explanation directly from first principles Several repro¬ 
ductions of photographs are given, and these render the 
argument more effective Those unacquainted with the 
wave theory will be surprised to find that, on looking 
through a microscope at a number of lines ruled on glass, 
it is possible, under suitable conditions, to see more lines 
than are actually in existence, so far from being true is the 
old adage that " seeing is believing.” 

We have received two parts of the Nat Hist Trans 
of Northumberland, Durham and Newcastle In the one (vol 
xii part ii.) Mr. J E Robson completes the first volume 
of his catalogue of the Lepidoptera of the district The 
second (xiv. part 1 ) includes a report on dredging and other 
marine researches undertaken by the Society in 1901 It 
is suggested that some of the flagellate infusorians met 
with m parts of the North Sea where there 15 no plankton 
may subsist on dissolved salts, like algas, and thus form 
the means whereby inorganic are converted into organic 
substances This account is supplemented by the report on 
the scientific investigations carried out during 1902 under tile 
direction of the Northumberland Sea Fisheries Committee 
As regards fishing, the committee has to record an un¬ 
usually successful season, and it gives an elaborate return 
of the number of marketable fishes captured. The report 
includes an account of the structural changes which lake 
place in the common crab during the shedding of its shell, 
and likewise a description of its normal growth. 

Phof Grenville Cole has contributed to a work en¬ 
titled “ Ireland Industrial and Agricultural ” an interest¬ 
ing sketch of the topography and geology of the country, 
and an account of Irish minerals and building stones. 

In a report upon the present condition of Rhodesia, pre¬ 
sented to the Directors of the British South Africa Company 
(1903), Mr. J F. Jones, C M G , expresses a sanguine 
opinion about the future of the country There appears to 
be plenty of good coal, the auriferous deposits are of a 
” highly payable nature," while the ” copper, zinc and lead 
deposits promise to rank among the richest In the world." 

Dr A. von Krafi-t describes the " Exotic Blocks " of 
Malta Johar In the Bhot Mahals of Kumaon (Mem. Geol 
Surv. India, vol xxxii part iii , 1902). These blocks he 
attributes to volcanic outbursts, they being fragments torn 
from rocks in situ, through which the volcanic material 
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w-as forced Many of Lhe blocks exceed ten feet in diameter, 
while the smaller blocks are innumerable Most of them 
are limestones, and some are sandstones, and they belong 
ihiefly to Permo-Carboniferous, 'Inas, Lias and Flysch. 

In the Proceedings of the Nova Scotian Institute of Science 
(vol x part ui , 190a) Mr. W. H. Prcsl, who conlnbutes 
an article on drift ice, states his conclusion that the Grand 
Hanks of Newfoundland are almost solely Lhe products of 
lhe period of maximum ice-erosion, they are principally due 
to prolonged wave action on true glacial moraines, and re¬ 
ceive very little debris from the modern polar ice Dr. H 
M Ami describes some tracks on a slab of Devonian sand¬ 
stone, evidently made by a fin or spine-like appendage, 
possibly of a fish There are sundry other papers dealing 
with local geology and natural history 

Mr T. II Hoii.and contributes an interesting and im¬ 
portant article on “ lhe Mica Deposits of India” to the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey (vol, xxxiv part li , 
Calcutta, 190a) He discusses the vmneralogical and 
chemical characters, the geological occurrence and dis¬ 
tribution, the uses of mica, and the mining practice 
Crystals or " books " of muscovite-mica have been obtained 
in Nellore district, measuring ten feet across the basal 
planes, but usually they are much smaller. 'lhis mica 
occurs in granite-pegmatite, and being the most delicate 
mineral in the rock, it 19 the first to show the effects of 
1 rushing earth-movements, so that large quantities of valu¬ 
able mineral have been destroyed , but the author observes 
it is on account of the remarkable stability of the Indian 
Peninsula, the geologically long and perfect quiescence It 
has enjoyed, that India is able to boast of the finest mica 
deposits in the world 

We have received the annual report fur iqoi of the Iowa 
Geological Survey 7 , with accompanying papers Mr .Samuil 
Calvin, the State Geologist, refers to the fact that the suc¬ 
cession of events during the Glacial epoch is more dearly 
recorded in Iowa than elsewhere in America Five Glacial 
and four mter-Glaclal stages are recognised He refers 
also to the subject of petroleum and natural gas, which 
meupy a large share of public attention , and remarks that 
it was not until the Trenton period of the Ordovician that 
life existed in such profusion as to furnish organic matter 
in sufficient amount to give rise to considerable quantities 
of gas or oil. Of succeeding formations those of Carbon¬ 
iferous, Cretaceous and Tertiary ago are the most prolific 
hi oil and gas. Statistics of the mineral production of Iowa 
for 1901 are contributed by Mr. S W Beyer. The geology 
of Webster county is dealt with by Mr F A Wilder, who 
gives a particular Account of the gypsum industry in Town, 
and a chapter on that of Germany In Iowa, gypsum 
available for economic purposes is said to occur over at least 
forty square miles, and the average thickness of the mineral 
suitable for plaster is ten feet -Mr T. E. Savage, who 
describes Webster county, gives particulars of the Carbon¬ 
iferous Limestone fauna, a subject also dealt with by Mr. 

J A Udden in reference to Jefferson county, and by Mr. 
A G Leonard in describing Wapello county In Cherokee 
and Buena Vista counties the Pleistocene deposits and those 
of recent age occupy the entire region, and they are de¬ 
scribed by Mr T H. Macbride The volume is well illus¬ 
trated with maps, diagrams and pictorial views 

Tub Indian Monthly Weather Review for July of last 
year gives an Interesting account of some severe earthquake 
shocks which were experienced at Bunder Aftbas, m the 
Persian Gulf, on July 9, 13, 18 and 20, of which the follow- 
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ing is an abstract lhe fir^t ‘.hock, which was felt on July 9, 
was preceded by a strange rumbling noise, like thunder or 
the roar of big guns away out at sea, proceeding from the 
direction of lhe island of Kishm J he people in Bunder 
Abbas, astonished and alarmed, rushed from their houses 
and looked towards the island from which lhe noise seemed 
to come Suddenly the first shock was felt, and this brought 
down a house in the vicinity of the ha/aar with a crash, 
nearly killing a passer-by I lie shocks were almost con¬ 
tinuous, and kept the buildings in motion Tor nearly two 
minutes, they brought down some big boulders from the 
Portuguese fort, in which the governor resides, and these 
in turn unroofed the adjoining Customs Office The tall 
buildings and wind lowers either collapsed or remained in 
dangerous conditions. At Socr suburb, distant two and a 
half miles, the ground opened and water poured in Most 
of the buildings were destroyed and several lives lost In¬ 
formation from Kishm recorded the total destruction of 
most of the houses, but no loss of life In Ormuz part of 
an old fortress collapsed, and slight shocks were felt at 
Minan, forty miles away The earthquake was felt also 
on the hills behind the town of Bunder Abbas, and a cloud 
ofj'dust obscured eveiythmg On July 13, 18 and 20 more 
shocks were felt, all of which brought down numerous 
buildings, and after that the shocks continued almost daily 
It is stated that there was not a building in Iiunder Abbas 
which had not suffered The ba?aai s and shops were closed 
and provisions difficult to obtain Houses were abandoned, 
mid everybody encamped in huts cm the Maidan behind the 
town, at Naibnnd, or on th# coast 

The thirl)-third annual report shows that the Wellington 
College Natural Science Society continues to flourish lhe 
melrorologn al report for 1902 is a useful and instructive 
record, and the abstracts of lectuies delivered before the 
Society show that interest is taken in the progress of know- 
ledge. 

Tnt sixteenth annual issue of the “ School Calendar ” has 
beeh published by Messrs Whittaker and Co at u, net 
It contains complete and up-to-date particulars of available 
scholarships at the univeisities and colleges of tirear 
Britain, in addition to other information likely to be of 
assistance to persons engaged in rducationnl work 

Tiie Home Office has issued a set of tables relating to 
the output of coal and other minerals, and the number of 
persons employed during the year 1902 at mines under the 
Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, It is note¬ 
worthy that the output of coal, which was 219,037,240 tons 
in 1901, was 227,178,140 tons m iq02, showing an increase 
of 8,140,900 tons 

The sixly-tlurd volunv , bping that for 1902, of the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, has now been 
published by Mr John Murray Among the special articles 
of interest are those by Mr Ceril Warburton, on orchard 
and bush-fruit pests and how to combat them , and by Dr 
hf J. Miller, on the experiments at Rothamsted on the 
changes in the composition of mangels during storage. r lhe 
official reports, which form the second part of the volume, 
include one by Dr J. A. Voelcker, describing the field, the 
feeding and the pot-culture experiments at the Woburn 
experimental station of the Royal Agricultural Society. The 
third part of the volume contains, with much other im¬ 
portant information, a summary by the editor of the recent 
evidence as to the identity of human ond bovine tubercu¬ 
losis, and reviews by Mr. W Carruthers, F R.S., of new 
works on agricultural botany, and by Dr, H. B Woodward, 
F R.S , of a work on agricultural geology 
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Thh addition! to the Zoological Society 1 ! Gardens during 
the past week Include two Magellanic Foxes {Cams 
magellanicus ) from South America, presented by Baron 
Adolp Ott; a European Pond Tortoise (Emyi orbicularis), 
European, presented by Mr. E. A Hambro; two Smooth- 
headed Capuchins {Cebus monachus) from South-east Brazil, 
a Negro Tamorln (Midas ursulus ) from Guiana, two Grant's 
Zebras (Equus grantt) from North-east Africa, four Hutchin’s 
Geese (Bemicla hutchwsi) from Arctic America, six Dark- 
green Snakes (Zamems gemonensu), two Lacertine Snakes 
(Coelpeltfj mo 113 pass ulana), a Vivacious Snake (Tarbophis 
falio *), European,, deposited 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

New Spectroscopic Binaries —In a paper communicated 
to the Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of America 
Profs Frost and Adams announce the discovery of six sure 
of the Orion type having variable radial velocities, and two 
or three stars of the same type which arc supposed to be 
spectroscopic binaries 

Of the former, 5 Cell shows a range of velocity from 
+ 6 to +16 km per second, and its period is short, the 
velocity of f Taurl has a range of +7 to +34 km per 
second, and a probable period of about fourteen days , the 
spectrum of this star is rather peculiar, in that the hydrogen 
lines 0 and y are sharp and strong, whilst the other lines 
(some of them metallic) are faint In the case of v Endani 
a variation in the velocity of + 3 to +26 km per seiond is 
indicated 

Two or three other stars of tijf Orion type are suspected 
of having variable radial velocities, but the facts are not 
yet fully established. The proportion of spectroscopic 
binaries found amongst the stars of this type which have 
hitherto been examined is 1 5 (Science, n s., vol xvn No 
426) 

The Spectrum of Comet 1902 b —In a communication to 
the March Bulletin de la SocidU de France , m de la Baunie 
Pluvincl discusses the spectra of comet 1902 b, which he has 
obtained, using a prism of ao° 18', mounted in front of an 
objective the focal length of which was four times its 
aperture. 

In a spectrum obtained on October 24, with one hour’s 
exposure, the positions of fifteen condensations (1 e images 
of the comet) were found to be measurable , the spectrum of 
Vega.was photographed on both sides of the cometary spec¬ 
trum as a comparison 

Two condensations at A 47a and X 389 respectively were 
found to be by far the strongest, these radiations evidently I 
accounting for almost all the actinic light emitted by the 
comet, and, therefore, in photographing such objects it 
would be advisable to use an objective which brings these 
two radiations to the focus simultaneously 

Of the other condensations measured, the most Important 
one extends from A 409 2 to A 400 o, and was far more 
intense on a negative obtained on October 13, when the 
comet was at a greater distance from (he sun, than on the 
one obtained on October 24 

The conclusion arrived at from the detailed examination 
and discussion of the spectrum is that in the light emitted 
by this comet occur (1) the chief radiations emitted by 
larbon in the electric arc, viz. A 564, A 518 and A 472 belong¬ 
ing to the spectrum of hydrocarbons, and A 389 belonging to 
the cyanogen (?) spectrum ; (2) the radiation A 431 2, which 
appears in the flame spectra of the hydrocarbons ; and (3) 
a group of radiations, A 409 2 to A 400 o, which corresponds 
to no carbon group 

Musing Asteroids —In Circular No. 69 of the Harvard 
College Observatory Prof. E. C- Pickering directs attention 
to the fact that of the five hundred minor planets already 
discovered, sixty-eight have not been observed for the last 
five years, and the last observations of about twenty-five of 
them were made from ten to thirty years ago He then 
proceeds to point Out the danger that may arise from allow- 
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Ing these objects to remain unobserved, and their elements 
and ephemeride 5 uncomputed, for an observer can never be 
certain whether the object he is observing is a new discovery 
or not, and so might pass over such an object as Eros, sup¬ 
posing it to be one which had been recorded previously. 

Prof. Pickering concludes that it is a much more im¬ 
portant work to rediscover all those minor planets previously 
recorded and determine their elements than to go on adding 
to the list by the discovery of new ones. Acting on this, 
conclusion the Harvard observers prepared a list of all the 
asteroids, brighter than the eleventh magnitude, which have 
not been observed during the last five years, and have already 
photographed (21) Lutetia and (22) Kalhope (on plates- 
obtained on January 21 and 22), which were last observed 
in 1M97 and 1896 respectively, and they find that the error 
of the ephemeris given for the latter is large enough to 
render the finding of this object a difficult matter 

A Rich Nebulous Region in the Constellation Lynx 
—Whilst pursuing a photographic search for the minor 
planet (475) Occlo with the Bruce telescope, Prof. Max Wolf 
has discovered from his plates a region situated on the 
borders of Ursa Major and the Lynx which is especially 
rich in small nebulous patches One particularly dense 
region is about the point o = 8h. 2m,, 5=4-46° 5 (18515), t * ie 
centre lying between the two stars B D +48°. 1366 (8 5m > 
and B D +48° 1368 (84m), where, in a circle having a 
radius of thirty minutes of arc, he was able to count at 
least forty small faint nebulae 

Two of the nebula;, having the positions n = 8h 3 om , 
8 = 4-46° 25' and a = 8h 37m., 8 = 4-46° 9' respectively, are- 
worthy of particular notice. The first was observed by W. 
Herschel, and appears in his catalogue as iv ,55 It is 
bright, apparently round, has a diameter of about 1' and 
several condensations, and should appear as a beautiful 
object in a large reflector 

So far as Prof Wolf is aware, the second has hitherto not 
been recorded It has a length of about 3‘5 minutes of arc* 
is rectilineal and very narrow, and is moderately bright It 
includes in ils northern boundary a faint star the position 
angle of which is 350°, and lies about 1' west of Ihp star 
B.D 4-46° 1371 (93m) (Astronomische Nachjrichtcn , No. 
3 » 47 )‘ 


THE BIRDS OF BEMPTON CLIFFS 

A VERY interesting and beautifully Illustrated account of 
^ the birds frequenting the chalk cliffs of Bempton. 
Yorkshire, and of the egging industry carried on by the- 
natives, appears in part i. of the Transactions of the Hull 



Fic. 1 —Newly-hatched Puffin (From the 11 Birds of Bempron Cliffs 

Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Club The author, Mr. 
E. W Wade, commences by waxing enthusiastic over the 
wonderful sight presented by these precipitous cliffs when 
they are visited, in spring and summer, by swarms of sea¬ 
birds, among which guillemots are now predominant. In 
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former days the bird-life appears, however, to have been 
even more abundant than at the present day, this being 
especially the case with regard to kittiwakes, which were 
once foUnd in thousands where there are now hundreds So 
numerous, indeed, were these birds that there is a record 
of the heaps of twitch left in a hrld on a Saturday to be 
carted on the Monday having been carried off in the mean¬ 
time by the gulls for nest building The usual ruthless 
massacres of the old da>s were, however, responsible for so 
reducing the numbers of these birds that they were well- 
nigh exterminated by Lhe time the Protection Acts once 
more gave them a chance 

After referring briefly to the puffin and the razorbill, 
accompanying his notice of the former by an excellent figure 
■of a young bird (herewith reproduced), the author treats 
in considerable detail of the breeding habits and eggs of 
the gpillemot Attention is called to the number of young 
■ones and eggs which are destroyed by falling down the cliffs 
when the birds are suddenly frightened, the author express¬ 
ing his belief that a guillemot will intentionally roll its 
■egg from the ledge on which it rests if she thinks it is about 
to be carried off The remarkable variation displayed by 
guillemot eggs ijJtunMy cl\ims a share of attention, 
although the author confesses that he is unable to give any 
reason for the phenomenon In this connection 11 may be 



FlC a — A descent in search ofeMR, (From the ‘‘ Birds 
nf Bempton Cliffs.' 1 ) 


mentioned that a magnificent series of these eggs, showing 
nearly all the chief types of variation, has recently been 
placed on exhibition in the Natural History Museum 

dliff-climbing in Yorkshire is always effected by means of 
ropes, the author describing it as the most delightful and 
exciting form of gymnastics. Judging from the illustration 
here reproduced, some of our readers might think it a trifle 
too exciting- At the present time from 300 to 400 eggs 
are collected daily during the season, the total take being 
about 130,000. In spite of this drain the numbers of the 
birds annually Increase The price of the eggs varies from 
twelve to sixteen a shilling, abnormally manced specimens 
fetching from ad to ys 6 d , or even more, each R L 
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A NEW BINOCULAR. 

NEW form of prismatic binocular, styled the " Service,” 
has recently been issued by Messrs J. H. Dallmeyer, 
and there are many interesting features about it for which 
special advantages may be claimed As a rule, binoculars 
consist of two independent optical trains in separate cover¬ 
ings, either hinged together to allow for the different 
gauges between the separation of human eyes, or made in 
different sizes to suit these various distances In the present 
form the whole optical arrangement is enclosed in one cover, 
and in consequence of this, six out of the eight prisms em¬ 
ployed and the two objective sliding tubes can all be fixed 
rigidly to one frame, thus ensuring maintenance of adjust¬ 
ment and strength in adverse circumstances. 

The separation of the eye-pieces is secured by a screw 
adjustment situated between them, by which each eye-piece 
with one prism slides in strong grooves in a lateral direc¬ 
tion For any one individual this adjustment is constant, 
so that when once the correct position has been attained 
a permanent mark can be made, and this position quickly 
regained at any other Lime, the maximum separation 
between the centres of the eye-pieces is 70 mm. and the 
minimum 55 mm , so plenty of latitude is available for 
abnormal eyes 

There is another arrow adjustment for the ordinary focus¬ 
ing, and one of the eye-pieces can be separately adj’usted by 
means of a graduated spiral movement in case the observer’s 
eyes are not similar AH these different manipulations can 
be easily made when only one hand is available, and the 
whole mechanism can be fully exposed for cleaning the 
optical surfaces by simply taking out four screws which in 
no way interfere with any of the adjustments. 

Constructed (hieflv of magnalium, and m parts of gun- 



metal, the glasses are light in weight, and it is claimed 
that they are smaller, power for power, than any other 
prismatic glass yet made There are five sizes on the 
market varying in magnifying power from four to twelve 
times, the former weighing thirteen and the latter sixteen 
ounces, the smaller sizes are suitable for theatre or night 
use 


SE 1 SMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

*’PHE last publication of the Earthquake Investigation 
Committee of Japan, issued this year, is of special 
interest to those engaged in seismomelry, In it Prof. A, 
Tanakadate describes a vertical motion seismometer, in which 
a mass is 00 suspended that it is not affected by tilting or 
by horizontal shocks, and remains in neutral equilibrium 
for vertical displacements of considerable magnitude. Until 
this instrument was devised, for large earthquakes at least, 
vertical spring seismographs, and for that matter horizontal 
bracket seismographs, have responded to the changes In 
inclination of their supports, with the result that they have 
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behaved as clinogeaphs, and component** of vertical and 
horizontal movements have not been faithfully recorded 
Mr, lmamura gives results relating to the speeds at whn_h 
eaithquake motion has been propagated over the Tokio 
area. At four stations, from a to 10 kilometres apart, and 
connected by telegraph, seismographs were arranged each 
of which gave an open diagram on a surface marked by 
time intervals sent from the Seismological Institute. From 
the difference in time at which the same wave was recorded 
at different stations, the speed of that wave was determined 
The surface velocity arrived at is that V = 3 28+ 005 kilo¬ 
metres per second, but as to whether different waves 
in the same earthquake (ravel with the same speed, which 
we think is not the case, we are left in darkness In a 
paper on after shocks, Prof Omori shows that the expected 
or calculated number of such settlements for a given penud 
closely accords with observation. By maps and diagrams 
he also shows the space distribution of after shocks, there 
being, as might be expected, fewer of these disturbances 
recorded at places distant from a focus than at those com¬ 
paratively near 

In a paper on pendulum seismographs (Holletina della 
'iociefa Sis/MoJo^iri Italtana , vol vn ) Dr Agamcnnone 
eulogizes the work 0/ the Seismological Society of Japan for 
the revolutionary effect it has had upon seismomeLry Fc r 
130 years prior to the existence of this Society the ordinary 
instrument employed to record earthquakes was a vertn al 
pendulum Subsequently horizontal pendulums were used, 
and seismometers took the place of seismoscopes. The re¬ 
sults which have been achieved by the new types of instru¬ 
ments as recorders of movements lhat 
can be felt are well knewn, but the value 
of the records relating to earthquake 
motion which has radiated to great du¬ 
rances, beyond timing certain phases of 
motion, is very doubtful. 

The horizontal pendulum largely used 
in Germany, Austria and Russia, when 
recording on slowly moving photo¬ 
graphic paper, has been refeired to os 
a species of delicate seismoscope To 
some extent this may be true, but yet 
it reiords certain phases of motion, and 
frequency picks up small disturbances 
which are not recorded by more cum¬ 
brous forms of apparatus In his paper 
Dr Vgamennnne. gives three seismo¬ 
grams obtained from ordinary pendu¬ 
lums, respectively i(i, 8 and 3 metres in 
lengrh, written upon surfaces moving at 
rates of from 26 to 40 metres per hour 
Such seismograms show the earthquake 
vibrations superimposed upon those due 
to ihe swinging of the pendulums. For 
recording earthquakes at great distances 
from their origins, Dr. Onion not only 
advocates the use of quickly moving 
surfaces, but that a horizontal type of 
pendulum should be employed the 
period of which should be long. On 
account of the diurnal and other wander¬ 
ings of such a pendulum, for most foundations this period 
is, however, limited to about thirty seconds 

Other seismologists have also suggestions, and when it 
Is remembered that in a given earthquake continuing for 
several hours there are groups of waves with periods vary¬ 
ing between a fraction of a second and a minute, it is »eflfcy 
to imagine that this should he the case 

In short, so far as ihe recording of the period and ampli¬ 
tude of unfelt earthquakes are concerned, seismologists are 
dot in step, and until opinions are less divided, which is 
not likely to be the case until more experiments have been 
mode, to impose a type of instrument upon the world for the 
purposes specified seems likely to prove detrimental to 
sets mo metrical inquiry 

In the last issue of the Bollettino of the Seismological 
Society of Italy, vol. viii No, 6, M. Alippi gives a short 
paper on subterranean sounds. The mysterious detonations 
heard m Holland and on the shores of the North Sea 
known bb mu t poeffers are atmospheric phenomena These, 
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which may be the same ns the sounds called bamol funs, 
must not be confounded with sounds originating in the 
earth, These latter, which by no means necessarily accom¬ 
pany earthquakes, are in Italy referred to as rombo, bombto, 
bonmti and other expressions dearly of onomatopoeic 
origin. 

r lhe remaining pages of the number contain the seismic 
register of Italy for March and April, igoi. The late 
appearance of this register is on account of the fact that it 
practically includes all observations made upon earthquakes 
which have been recorded in the Italian peninsula, and as 
ihese include world-shaking disturbances, the collection of 
material from foreign countries occupied considerable time 

As this publication stands facile punccps amongst its 
kind, Prof Pietro Tacchmi and his staff are to be con¬ 
gratulated on their useful work 


THE NEW BIOLOGICAL STATION AT 
PORT ERIN 

HE sixteen!h annual repoit of (he Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee, 1 which records the completion and 
occupation of the new buildings at Port Erin, opens a fresh period 
in ihe history of this Commiltep, which was canslituied in 
March, 1885, at a public gathering of the local naturalists from 
Liverpool, Manchester. Southport, Chester and the neighbour¬ 
hood, summoned by Prof Herdman for the purpose The 
declared ohjects were 11 to investigate Ihe-marine fauna and flora 
(inri any related subject such u submarine geology and the 


physical condition of the water) of Liverpool Bay and Ihe 
neighbouring parts of the Irish Sea, and, if practicable, tn 
establish and maintain a biological station on some convenient 
part of the coast ” These ends have been kept steadily in 
view for the last seventeen years. At an early stage of the 
investigations, in 1887, the Committee established a small 
biological station on Puffin Inland, off the north crest of 
Anglesey, and during the next five years this laboratory was 
kept up. and dredging and other exploring expeditions were 
carried on from it 

Then the centre of Ihe Committee’s field work was transferred 
from Anglesey to the Isle of Man—“from the Mona of Tacitus 
to (he Mona of Caesar. 11 Here a small biological station was 
built on the northern side of Port Erin Bay and was formally 
opened for work on June 4, 1892, by Sir Spencer Walpole, then 
Governor of (he l&land. Notices of ihe work carried on in 
this laboratory and of the dredging expeditions in the Irish Sqa 

1 Liverpool Hiding and Co , December. 1902. 



Fic 1 — Wrsiern End ofSlBlion, ahowug Spawning Pond and Hatchery Entrance 
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during the last ten years have appeared from time to time in front on the ground floor, four arc now permanently engaged by 
the pages of Nature. universities, leaving two still vacant The junior laboratory on 

' jTne alliance between a committee appointed by the Many, the floor above, it is announced, will be occupied by a class for 
Government and the Liverpool Committee, which has now school teachers during the Easter vacation, 

resulted in the provision of a much larger biological station on For the information of students and other naturalists who 
a better site at the southern side of Port Erin Bay, had its may propose to visit the new biological station, it may be wei 

origin in the sea-fisheries work carried out on an experimental to state that Port Erin is at the south-west end of the Isle of 

scale in the old station for the purpose ttf obtaining information Man and occupies a fairly central position in the Irish Sea, 
for the Lancashire Sea-fisheries Committee. being about 30 miles from Ireland, 33 from Scotland, 40 from 

The details of the arrangement concluded between the Wales and 45 or so from England The bay faces nearly due 

Manx and Liverpool committees are given in the report. It West, has sand at the end, and is bounded by prccipiLous cliffs 

may suffice to say that the two commiLtees have evidently both to the north and souLh From ns posuion ana the shape 
worked most harmoniously together, and will no doubt continue of the land, Port Erin has wiLhin a distance of a couple of mites 
to cooperate cordially and usefully. Of the three departments in three directions—to Fleshwick Bay, to the Calf Island and 
in the institution, the laboratory block will be wholly under the to Port St Mary —a long and varied coast line with a number 
control of the Liverpool Committee, the fisheries block will of small bays furnishing good collecting ground and shallow 
belong solely to the Manx Committee, and the aquarium in Lhe water for dredging Two of these bays, Port Enn and Port 
centre will be managed as a joint concern in the interests of St. Mary, have harbours with sailing boats and face in nearly 
both the scientific and economic work. The curator of the old opposite directions, so that in most winds one or other is 

biological station (Mr. H. C. Chadwick) has become curator of sheltered and has a quiet sea. 

Lhe whole institution, with a practical fisherman assistant under The rich fauna round the Calf Island and off Spanish Head is 
him, and the hon. director and chairman of the Liverpool within easy reach ; while at a distance of three to four miles 

Committee (Prof Herdman) is recognised as being director from the biological station are depths of 20 to 3 ° fathoms, 

also of Lhe whole This should secure unity of aim and and at 14 miles 60 to 7 ° fathoms depth is found. 

The aquarium of the new 
station was opened to the 
public in the middle of August, 
and in October more than six 
,hundred visitors had already 
paid for admission 

The report from which these 
remarks are extracted gives 
also an account of the scien¬ 
tific work undertaken by the 
Committee during the last 
year and records many addi¬ 
tions to the local marine 
fauna, chiefly amongst the mi¬ 
croscopic crustaceans worked 
out by Mr A Scott 

The report points out, 
finally, that while the change 
to the new building is advan¬ 
tageous in giving better ac¬ 
commodation and larger op 
portumties, it also gives 
increased labour and responsi¬ 
bility and in no way relieves 
the Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee of financial bur¬ 
dens The Commillee retains 
its identity and constitution 
Fig 7 — yitm or Ground Hoor of Siaiion exactly as before, and the 

subscriptions from those who 

economy o£ working, and will result in the various departments are kindly supporting the work will be required fully as much 
being mutually helpful The fishery work will be instructive to in the new building as they ware in the old The Manx 
the scientific students, and the investigations in the laboratory and Government subsidy will be entirely applied to the economic 
experiments in the aquarium will be useful in connection with work in connection with the local sea fisheries and will not be 
fishery problems. The aquarium, which, with its museum of available for the purely scientific work of the bmlogical station, 
local majme animals and plants in the gallery, occupies the large 
central block of the building, is the only part open to the public, 
and will, it is hoped, be useful alike (1) to the scientific workers 

in the laboratory, (2) for experiments and observations bearing BOTANICAL NOTES 

on fishery questions and practice, and (3) as an educational in¬ 
fluence which will be appreciated by the more intelligent visitors, t TNDER the title of “ Vegetationsbilder,” Messrs Guslav 
and may, it is hoped, betaken advantage of by local schools for U Fischer, of Jena, announce a senes of photographic 
lna ilL Ctl0n ln nature-study, 4j4pypductiona which will illustrate charaitenstic types of 

The station is a plain but substantial two storied stone building vegetation. Each part, consisting of six plates and Lhe 
of nearly 100 feet in length by more than 40 feet in breadth, explanatory text, will be devoted to one region or formation, 

with a light railing in front and a Ur^e yard, enclosed by a and WI u fa complete in itself. The photographs were taken 

wall, behind At the western end (Fig 1) is a large pond b y Drs. Schenck and Karsten, who undertake the arrange- 

excavated in the rock, measuring about 90 feet in length, nearly ment 0 f t h e work. The first and second parts now received 
50 feet in breadth, varying from 3 to 10 feet in depth, and depict the scenery of South Brazil and of the Malay Archi- 
CajMble of containing about 130,000 gallons of sea-water, pelago; other parts of the eight projected will illustrate 

The plan (Fig. 2) shows the division of the building into a botanical features of South-West Africa, Mexico, tropical 

central aquarium sqd lateral laboratory and fisheries wings, and economic plants, Ac. The photographs are reproduced 

gives the arrangement of the rooms on the ground floor. The near | y full-plate size, and recall the illustrations of 

upper storey has a broad gallery round the aquarium and large Schimper’s fa Pflanzengeographie," which Is published by 

laboratories in the wings. Of the six small workrooms to the {he same Arm. 
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The Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union 19 fortunate in enlist¬ 
ing the services of specialists to assist in the compilation 
of county records, both botanical and zoological. Several 
series representing different branches of natural history have 
been, and are being, published in its Troruacitonj. One 
part, lately issued, completes the county list of fresh-water 
■Iff". which has appeared in four Instalments, and for which 
Mr. W. West and Mr. G. S. West are responsible Another 
volume, which is produced under the joint authority of Mr. 
G, Masaee and Mr. C Crossland, constitutes the first in¬ 
stalment of the n Fungus Flora of Yorkshire," and enumer¬ 
ates the Gasteromycetes and Agaricines Although only a 
Small portion of the county has been thoroughly explored, 
the List will summarise the results obtained during several 
successive annual forays, and will also include the records 
noted by independent collectors 
At the meeting of the American Association held in Wash¬ 
ington last December, Prof. Douglas Campbell selected as 
the subject of his address 11 The Origin of Terrestrial 
Plants." The subject is one to which the writer has con¬ 
tributed many valuable suggestions and arguments, but on 
the present occasion no new ideas are presented It may 
be noted that although Prof. Campbell alluded to the possi¬ 
bility of the leaf arising by mutation as a sudden outgrowth 
on the sporophyte, he looks upon the apophysis of the moss 
capsule as an early form of such emergente With regard 
to the origin of the root, the view is expressed that this 
arises as a modification of the foot 

A list of fresh-water alg®, collected in Java by Dr 
Raciborskl, and named by Mr. M, R Gutwifiiki, appears 
in the Bulletin International de I'Academ re des Sciences de 
Cracovie. Sixteen new species are recorded under the 
enera Closterium, Penium, Xanthidium, Cosmarium, 
taurastrum and Spirulina 

A small brochure, published by the University College 
of Wales Scientific Society, furnishes a list of flowering 
plants and ferns which have been found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aberystwyth. Ihe compilation of such records is 
to be strongly commended, since it furnishes a definite ob¬ 
jective, and is therefore certain to provide an extra stimulus 
for the excursions of local societies. The list now produced 
may, with advantage, be amplified by inserting notes on 
habitats, dates and descriptions of peculiar forma. 

The first specimen-part of the 11 Prodromus Flor® Britan¬ 
nic® " was issued by the author, Mr, F. N* Williams, in 
June, 1901, and since that date two more numbers hive 
been published, the last bearing the date November, 190a 
The orders Cucurbitace®, Lobeliaceaa and Campanulaces 
appeared in the first portion, while the remainder of the 
work, so far at it goes, is devoted to the Composite, under 
the disguised name of the Asteracee, and the last part is 
given up to ‘and contains the whole of the genus Hieracium. 

The presidential address on the " Rise and Progress of 
Ecology," delivered by Prof V. M Spalding before the 
Society for Plant Morphology and Physiology at the Wash¬ 
ington meeting, appears in Science. The writer indicates 
two phases of the subject, the compilation of facts and the 
subsequent incorporation of these into conclusions, and 
refers to a recent paper, by Mr Paul Jacquard, on alpine 
plants 

The Annual report of the Board of Agriculture and De¬ 
partment of Public Gardens in Jamaica, for the year 1901-a, 
also an authorised Guide to Hope Gardens, have been re¬ 
ceived In the former certain changes in the disposition 
of the staff are recorded, and alio the approval 0/ the legis¬ 
lative council for the purchase of land on St Jagos estate, 
part of which may possibly be utilised for experimental 
work ^ A survey is given of horticultural experiments and 
educational work. The Guide includes a description of the 
botanic gardens by Mr W. Jekvll 

In the current number of the Trinidad Botanical Bulletin 
there appears ah instructive article on the care of pastures 
It Is pointed out that native grasses are likely to be more 
successful than those grown from imported seed, or if im¬ 
ported they^ may with advantage be introduced from 
countries which possess a similar climate For the destruc¬ 
tion of parasol ants, carbon bisulphide, used with due pre¬ 
caution, 19 recommended, In connection with this and 
other uses, such as a Seed fumigator, an article giving 
American experience is reprinted. 
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the prevention of dew deposits 

ON LANTERN SLIDES .1 
T ANTERN slides are bo commonly used In lecture IJIub- 
trauonfl that the following hints may prdvs to be 
useful ‘— 

The deposit of dew which frequently takes place is very 
annoying, but its cause is easily traced, and, 1 believe, can 
easily be removed, Dew means that the surface on which 
it is deposited is colder than some other surface with which 
the air must have previously been in contact, and at which 
it has become saturated with moisture, hence the problem 
consists in discovering that surface, and in preventing its- 
becoming hotter than the glass slide. 

There is a kind of tradition amongst makers of lanterns- 
and their accessories that every surface should be black. 
There is no reason at all for this practice, which Is probably 
in all cases the cause of the trouble 1 am dealing with 
My attention was called to the subject by a lantern used for 
the projection of objects much larger than the ordinary 
slides When these were used, they were put in a wooden 
frame which presented a large carefully blackened surface 
to the condenser. The condenser always became quickly 
covered with dew On pasting a sheet of white paper over 
the blackened woi>d of the frame which held the slides, the- 
trouble was at once removed. What had happened was that 
the black wood became heated, and gave up a large amount 
of moisture. When covered with a white reflecting surface, on 
the other hand, the heating was sufficiently reduced to pre¬ 
vent the distillation of moisture The deposit of dew on the 
condenser lenses may therefore easily be avoided. 

More troublesome is the dew which forms in the space" 
between the photographic picture and the glass cover of the 
slide I have not personally been troubled with this, and 
therefore 1 have not had any experience as to how to get 
rid of it, but 1 feel sure that a great deal could be done b> 
removing the blackened paper frame which is generally in¬ 
serted between the two glasses, and replacing it by tin foil 
or white paper It is obvious that if we take care that 
the glass of a slide forms the hottest surface in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, no dew can be deposited on it. As the glass 
absorbs a good deal of the more Intense rays, and the slide 
itself is appreciably warmed, there should be no trouble in» 
securing that nothing else should get warmer The only 
possible cause which could not be dealt with would be the 
evaporation of water from the silver deposits which form 
the photographic picture, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they condense a sufficient amount of moisture to do- 
much mischief if the slides are carefully dried to begin with. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir Michael Foster has resigned the chair of physiology 
at Cambridge, which he has held since 1883, when the 
professorship was established 

Prof, J A. Ewing, F R S , professor of mechanism and 1 
applied mechanics in the University of Cambridge, has 
been appointed Director of Naval Education, under the new 
scheme of training. The scheme was discussed in con¬ 
nection with the Navy Estimates on. Monday, and an amend¬ 
ment disapproving of it was moved, but upon a division 
the amendment was rejected 

The Liverpool Marine Biology Committee has, in con¬ 
sultation with the Nature-Study Association of Teachers of 
Liverpool, issued a circular expressing its willingness to 
make arrangements for a special Hass in elementary marine 
biology, to illustrate the principles of nature-study, and to 
be held at the Port Erin Biological Station during the 
Easter holidays The course will extend from April 10-17 
Intending students should communicate with Mr F. J. Cole, 
University College, Liverpool. 

At the annual meeting of the National Home-Reading- 
Union on March 13, Dr. Richard Garnett delivered an 
address in which he dealt with the community of aim and 
feeling between the Union and the public library system. 
One great wish of the Union \s through the systematic 

* Rend at the British Asocial Ion Medina in Belfast, September, 1009. by 
Prof Arthur Schuiur, F. A S 
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inculcation of good reading habits and the systematic dis¬ 
semination 0/ superior literature, not merely to make this 
literature belter known, but to create an atmosphere in 
which—except in the case of thoroughly inferior minds— 
Inferior literature will not be able to exist 

In 1901 a central committee was formed in Berlin for the 
purpose of organising gratuitous post-graduate courses in 
medical science throughout Prussia This committee, of 
which Prof von Bergmann ib the chairman, has now in¬ 
stituted such courses in twenly-lhree towns, and has acquired 
.a collection of medical books and instruments to be lent to 
the local committees in small places where such means of 
instruction are not sufficiently available A building, to be 
called the Empress Frederick House for Post-graduate 
'Iraining, will be erected in Berlin to serve as the head¬ 
quarters of the organisation in Prussia. 'Ihe Emperor has 
expressed complete approval of the plans of the committee 

The eleventh annual report for the year iqoa of the 
Technical Instruction Cornmiltee of the City of Liverpool 
shows an increase of 1040 in the number of registered stu¬ 
dents of the evening science, art and technological classes 
The total number of entries to the classes held at the Central 
Technical School was 3025 This imrease is to be attributed 
in some mcdsme to an exhibition of students' practu al work 
held just before the commencement of the session, and it 
is in contemplation to continur the exhibition and extend 
it to other centres. The establishment of a day teihnic.il 
school in the central school building, and of improved local 
buildings in the south end and on the east side of the uty 
are still under consideration The report also shows that 
the City Council has devoted to educational purposes ihe 
whole of the amount received under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, with the exception of a 
sum of 700 al paid to the credit of the City fund in 1802 
The total amount thus allocated lo educational purposes 
during the twelve years, 1890-1902, is 225,450! 19J 4^ 

The platitudes often expressed by speakers on educational 
subjects, and the verbose character of the larger part of 
educational literature, are responsible for the suspicion and 
want of respect with which many practical teachers regard 
-any attempts to ionstruct an educational si lence What is 
wanted at the present time is a centre where the aims and 
practice of education can be studied without the limitations 
■of traditional doctrines, and with modern requirements well 
in mind The University of Birmingham seems lo offer an 
opportunity for work of this kind in connection with thq 
new chair of education, for which applicalions are mvited 
In the particulars issued to candidates for Lhe post we 
rend :—■ The University believes that the improvement of 
education in England is a vital matter, and that the present 
post offers attractive opportunity to 1 man of influence 
and ability who is willing to cope with the difficulties of the 
task Such a man would meet with cordial cooperation 
-and assistance* and might be able to accomplish a worthy 
piece of work ” The professor will be required to take 
control of the training of secondary teachers and to organise 
the inspection and examination of secondary schools Jt 
should thus be possible for the successful candidate to 
establish a system of training of teachers m the science and 
art of education which would have a decided influence upon 
the work of secondary schools 

A conference of representatives of county and county 
borough councils was held on Tuesday, under the auspices 
of the National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education, to consider the question of higher 
education Lord Avebury presided, and the following reso¬ 
lutions were odopted —(1) That this conference of represen¬ 
tatives of local authorities and educational bodies recognise 
the great importance of suitable, adequate and systematic 
provision being everywhere made for the supply of facilities 
for higher education by means of tatmtmuation schools, 
secondary schools, technical institutes, and classes, and by 
access to the universities, such facilities to include a 
sufficient number of scholarships and exhibitions, and, 
where suitable funds exist, to provide for a post-graduate 
course and the endowment of original research; (2) that 
«very effort should be made to secure proper cooperation 
between local authorities and educational txxjies in pro¬ 
moting higher, including university, education 1 (3) that it 
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is urgently necessary for the improvement of education that 
more suitable means should be provided for the training 
of all grades and classes of teachers. Mr J Bryce, M P,, 
was one of the speakers, and in the course of his remarks 
train for the universities, and in towns of 100,000 people 
what they might call a grammar school, providing the 
elements of technical instruction, in towns of 40,000 or 
50,000 population there ought to be a school compHcnt to 
train for the universities, and in towns of 100,000 prople 
there should be a completely equipped technical institute 
to fit boys for a science profession und for the pursuit of 
science He added that in towns of 300,000 there hhould 
be a university college 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS . 

American Journal 0/ Mathematics, vol. x\v No i p 
January — D- N Lehiner, parametric representation of the 
tetrahcdroid surface by elliptic functions Various proper¬ 
ties of the singular points, lines and planes.—E U Skinner, 
on ternary monomial substituTion-groups of finite order with 
determinant + 1 AH the groups can be got from three 
gener.itois or less, one of order two, and conversely -*-Y ■ 
Snyder, forms of sextie scrolls (two papers) There are 
sixly-eight types of such scrolls which are unicursal, and 
thuty-two 0/ grnus 1 —E. D Roc, note on symmetric func¬ 
tions —A portrait of Cremona accompanies this part. 

Annals of Mathematics (a), vol iv No 2, January — 
J YV. Bradshaw, the logarithm as a direct function (with 
introduction by YV F Osgood) —P Saurel, positive quad¬ 
ratic forms—E A Hook, multiple points on Lissajou 9 ’s 
curves in two and three dimensions —C C. Engberg, a 
special quadri-quadnc transformation of real points in a 
plane (x = x / , y — ± Vx ,a H-y /J ) 

Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society (2), vol ix 
No 5, February —W F Osgood, transformation of the 
boundary in conformal mapping—V. Snyder, quinlic scroll 
with three double conics —L F Eisenhurt, surfaces referred 
to their lines of length zero —E R, Hedrick, note On cal¬ 
culus of variations —b H YVilson, synthetic treatment of 
conirs at the present lime The author (very properly) em¬ 
phasises the value of v Staudt's methods —Reviews 
Brown’s 44 Lunar T heory " (F. R Moulton), Geissler's 14 Die 
Giundsatze u das Wesen des Unendiichen ” (E R 
Hedrick), recent German text-books in geometry (P F. 
Snfith) 

Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society (2), vol. 
ix- No 6 (March) —L E Dickson, the abstract group iso¬ 
morphic with the alternating group on six letters —H F. 
Bliehfeldt, property of comes.—R. YV H T Hudson, 
analytic theory of displacements 

Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, vol 
iv No 1 (January)—F Morley, orthocentric properties of 
the plane n-Une —L E Dickson (two papers), definitions 
of a field by independent postulates , definitions of a linear 
associative algebra --E V Huntington (two papers), de¬ 
finitions of a commutative group and of a field —C. N, 
Haskins, invariants of differential forms of degree higher 
than two —A Lorwy, reducibility of groups of linear homo¬ 
geneous substitutions —A. B. Coble, the quartic curve as 
related lo conics.—E Kasner, cogredient and digredient 
theories of multiple binary forms —R E. Allardice, envelope 
of axes of conics through three fixed points —W F. Osgood, 
a Jordan curve of positive drea 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Royal Society, February 19. —" The Evaporation of Water 
in a Current of Air. '* By Dr E. P Parman. Communi¬ 
cated by Prof. E H Griffiths, F R.S 

The object of this Investigation was to discover with what 
accuracy the vapour-pressure of water could be calculated 
from the amount of water vapour carried off by an air 
current passed through the water, the temperature being 
maintained constant. The method adopted was to aspirate 
air, at a rate of not more than o'if. per minute, through 
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a succession of wash-bottle* containing water and placet 
in a thermostat. The water carried off by the air wa r . 
absorbed by means of concentrated sulphuric acid am 
weighed. The results Obtained show in every case a lIosl 
agreement between the calculated vapour-pressure and that 
commonly accepted. Experiments were made at temper¬ 
atures varying from 20° to 00® C It may be concluded 
from this that in air saturated with moisture (under the 
conditions used In the experiments) the pressure of the 
aqueous vapour is the same as the vapour-pressure of water 
when no other gas is present, also that the density of tne 
aqueous vapour in the mixture is normal It "follows also 
that the density of saturated aqueous vapour, -without ad¬ 
mixture of any other gas, 19 approximately normal. This 
conclusion is confirmed by calculations of the density from 
the thermodynamical equation L = T/](s f — s)dp/dT, using 
Griffiths’s values of L and J and the latest determinations 
of vapour-pressure at the Keichsanstalt for the values of 
dpJdT . 

Mathematical Society, March 12 —Dr E W, Hobson, 
vice-president, in the chair —Mr. G H Hardy, On the con¬ 
vergence of certain multiple series The paper contains an 
investigation of the analogue for multiple series of a theorem 
(due to Abel) concerning the partial summation nf simple 
series Most of the ordinary tests of convergence for simple 
series are founded on this theorem Proofs of convergence 
of certain classes of multiple series are obtained, in par¬ 
ticular of the class in which the general term is of the type 

(^1 r i + Va + * ■ ■ + *n r n)~* e*P ' ( fl i r i + + + a n r ti ) 

—Mr S M. Jacob, On certain sequences for determining 
the nth root of a rational number. The paper contains a 
systematic development of a method used by Dedekind (in 
the case of the squarr root) to obtain sequences of the kind 
in question If D is any rational number, and x is a rational 
approximation by excess or defect to the nth root of D, it 
is shown how to construct a rational number y which lies 
between x and the nth root of D — Prof H. Lamb, Note on 
the approximate calculation of the frequencies of a vibrating 
circular plate The method of Rayleigh ('' Theory of 
Sound,” 9 88 ) is applied to calculate the frequencies of the 
gravest modes of vibration of a plate by means of the 
assumption of very simple hypothetical types The agree¬ 
ment of the results with those calculated by KirchhofT from 
the exact equation for the frequencies is remarkably close.— 
Prof A R Foreyth, On surfaces which have assigned 
families of curves as their lines of curvature The paper 
contains a new method of investigating the conditions that 
a given family of curves may be the lines of curvature of a 
surface, and of determining the character of the surface 
from that' of the lines The method is lllustratrd by the 
pxomple of Dupin's cyclide —Mr. E. T Dixon, Note on a 
point in Hilbert’s “ Grundlagen der Geomelne "—Mr J H. 
Oract, Extension of two theorems on covanants.—Prof 
T J I’A Bromwloh, Note on double limits and on the in¬ 
version of a repeated infinite integral The object of the 
note is to determine the conditions which are necessary and 
sufficient for the change of order of integration in an in¬ 
tegral with infinite limits, and for the existence of a double 
integral with such limits The continuity of a definite 
integral with infinite limits, considered as a function of a 
parameter contained in the subject of integration, is dis¬ 
cussed — Rrof W Burneld*, On the representation of a 
group of finite order as an irreducible group of linear sub¬ 
stitutions, and the direct establishment of the relations 
between the group characteristics Ihe paper deals with 
the representation in question from a self-contained point 
of view, without introducing considerations which 1 lire 
foreign to the conceptions of an abstract group of finite 
order and of a group of linear substitutions The arrange¬ 
ment of the subject from this point of view is materially 
different from that in previous discussions of it The com¬ 
plete reducibility of a group of linear substitutions of finite 
order is taken first, the number of distinct irreducible re¬ 
presentations and the composition of them follow, and the 
group-chararterisLlcS and their properties occupy the last 
place. 

Geological Society, February 20 —Prof. Charles Lapwoilh, 
F.R.S , prudent, in the chair.—Annual General Meetings— 
In his anniversary Address the president dealt with the rela- 
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tion of geology to its fellow-sciences In the course of the 
address the president remarked that the study of geologv 
shows that the corporate geological organism has three 
necessary functions—research, practice and education. So 
long as all three functions are naturally and healthfully 
performed, so long will geology live and flourish The work 
and influence of Werner and De la Beche 3 how that the 
progress of the science is at its swiftest and surest when 
none of the three functions suffer from disuse. 

February 25.—Prof Charles Lapworth, F.R S , presi¬ 
dent, in the chair —On the occurrence of Dictyozamites in 
England, with remarks on European and eastern floras, 
by Mr A C Bewardp F R S The specimens described as 
a new species of Dictyozamites were obtained from a bed 
of ironstone on the northern face of the Upleatham outlier, 
near Marskc-by-the-Sea. The genus is also found in the 
Rajmahal Series of India, in Central Japan and at Born¬ 
holm. Its probable taxonomic position is best expressed 
by placing it as a member of the Cycadophyta. A com¬ 
parison of the Bornholm, Indian, Japanese and English 
floras is made, and a special list of tnese floras has been 
prepared, in which, while the names at present in use are 
indicated, it is pointed out where obscured identities or re¬ 
semblances exist. The author concludes that there was a 
greater similarity between the vegetation of eastern and 
western regions, during part at least of the Mesozoic era, 
than is usually admitted The most noteworthy exceptions 
ore afforded by the Mesozoic representatives of the two 
isolated recent ferns Matoma and Diptens , these two 
families—each with a surviving genus—played a con¬ 
spicuous part in the vegetation of the Rhstic and succeeding 
Jurassic epochs in Europe, and to a less extent in North 
Amerira, but there are no satisfactory records of their 
existence m India or Japan.—The amounts of nitrogen and 
organic carbon in some clays and marls, by Dr N. H J 
Miller. Analyses of soils are given to show that decaying 
vegetable matter in soil tends to become more nitrogenous, 
on account of the greater ease with which gaseous com¬ 
pounds are formed with carbon than with niLrogen Hil- 
gard’s experiments throw light on the effects of extreme 
conditions of climate, the amount of soluble humus being 
much greater in soils in humid than in arid climates. The 
large arens of peat-land known as 11 Ilochmoor ” contain 
larger proportions of carbon and nitrogen at depths of seven 
and fourteen feet than at the surface The organic matter 
of soils is of two kinds—-the humous portion and the bitu¬ 
minous, the latter being regarded as belonging to the 
original deposit from which the soil is derived Analyses 
of soils and subsoils are given to illustrate this point 
Further light on this subject is derived from the analysis 
of specimens obtained through the kindness of Sir A Gcikic 
from borings in the possession of the Geological Survev 
Apart from the interest due to the great depths from which 
the samples were obtained, and the evidence which they 
afford of the enormous accumulations of combined nitrogen, 
they possess the further and greater value of representing 
the materials out of which large areas of soils have been 
derived. It would be important to determine, in the ca^r 
of these older deposits, whether any of the organic matter 
at all is in the form of humus. 

Zoological Society, March 3 —Mr G A. Rnu'enger, 
K R S , vice-president, in the chair —A communication was 
read from Mr E. R Byk«« on the operculate Land-Mollusca 
collected during the M bkeat Expedition " to the Malay Pen¬ 
insula in 1899-1900 Fourteen genera were represented in 
the collection by examples of twenty-three species, eight ol 
which were described as new. — Mr R Lydekkor com¬ 
municated a paper on the callosities of the limbs of the 
Equips, in which it was urged that the view of the callosi¬ 
ties being vestigial foot-paas was untenable The author 
maintained that they were probably decadent glands, and 
that possibly the one on the hind limb might correspond 
to the tarsal gland of deer.—Mr Rudolf Martin read a 
paper on some remains of the ostrich, Struthto kataiheo- 
dorts , found in the Upper Miocene deposits of Samos. The 
author stated that the existence of an ostrich in Samos was 
of interest, because a comparison of the fauna of Samos and 
that of the Siwahk Hills showed that the latter was younger, 
and consequently 5 . karatheodons was of a greater geo¬ 
logical age than 5 . asiattcus The hypothesis, therefore, 
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that tho family of ostriches had been developed m Southern 
Eurasia and emigrated at a later period Lo Africa and 
Southern Europe could not be sustained The discovery of 
5 karatheodoris in Samos showed rather that the specialisa¬ 
tion took place In Africa, and that the existence of such 
forms in India and Southern Europe was due to a secondary 
Immigration from Africa Most probably, however, there 
was the same relationship between the whole fauna of Samos 
and that of the Siwahk Hills—1 e the latter was a trans¬ 
formed and later generation of the former —Mr, F. E 
Bsddftrd, FRS, read a paper upon some species of Oligo- 
chseta from Africa. 

Llnnean Society, March 5 —Prof. S. II Vines, F R.S., 
president, in the chair—Rev. T, R. R. Stebbing, K.R S , 
exhibited a collection of spiders and wasps from Singapore, 
made by Mr, C J launders. (1) Spiders found in eleven 
clay cells built between the boards of a thin book standing 
upright on a book-shelf, the space \ inch broad by J inch 
high, and 4^ to 5 inches long Mr Saunders reckoned 
that each cell contained ten or eleven spiders and a single 
grub. He found a small fly in one cell, and others later 
in a different set of cells He remarks that the Chinese 
must have noticed the spider-trapping habit, since they say 
of certain bees that they “ adopt " spiders and bring them 
up as young bees (2) Contents of another set of cells, 
built in a corner of the verandah, in two vertical rows, about 
thirteen tells in all The spiders were all of one kind, fifty - 
six in number, with three half-eaten and livo skins (j) 
Contents oF a set of cells, the topmost of which was closed 
while Mr Saunders was examining other sels I he day 
before had been wetj but even the topmost cell, whuh was 
not yet dry, contained a grub The exhibitor also remarked 
that in the family Crabromda? or Sphegidre, Ammophda 
hirsuta, a British species of sand-wasp, is said to provision 
its nest with spiders. The same habit has long been known 
in Pelopocus spirifcx (Linn ), belonging to the same family 
Also in the family Fompilidae, species of Pompdus are known 
to attack large spiders and make them a provision for their 
young ones Latreille, in 1802, quotes a letter from Cossigny 
to Reaumur, describing the behaviour of Pelopocus sptnfcx 
to spiders in the Isle de France Latreille named the genus 
Pelopoeus, the mud-worker, or potter—On some points in 
the visceral anatomy of the CharacinidEP, with an inquiry into 
the relations of the Ductus pncumaticus in the Physostomi 
generally, by Mr W. S. Rowntreo. The author sum¬ 
marised Sagemehl's observations on the skull of the 
Characinidse, and then described his own investigations into 
the visceral anatomy of these fishes, derived from the ex¬ 
amination of fifty-three species belonging to thirtv-three 
genera, the chief interest of thr paper centring in the 
author's observations on the position of the Dui Uis pneu- 
matirus in relation to the alimentary canal, which observ¬ 
ations had extended to other families of the Physostomi — 
On the anatomy of the pig-footed bandicoot, C/uuro/>u? 
castonotn , by Mr F G Parsons. -1 urlher notes on I he 
lemurs, with especial reference to the brain, by Dr G. 
Elliot Smith. This paper records observations supplemen¬ 
tary to those recently published in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, and deals with two internal casts of im- 

S erfect "crania of Nesopilhecus recently acquired by the 
ritish Museum, two brains of young specimens of Prc- 
pithccus diadpma, and an adult brain of I emur matuo 
The brain of Nesopithecus (Globilemur) is shuwn to present 
a curious mixture of pithecoid and prosirnian features, and 
the author regards this genus as a specialised one, forming 
a connecting link, between the lemurs and apes 

Entomological Society, March 4. —Prof E B. Poulton, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Colonel C T Bingham 
sent for exhibition specimens of Diptera and two Aculeates 
from Sikhim, showing in the banding of the wings and other 
characteristics a singularly beautiful case of mimicry. The 
Rev F D Morice drew attention to the way vn which the 
fly imitated with its tibia the tarsus of the bee—Mr A, J 
Ohltty exhibited specimens of the rare ttomana rhewana, 
taken by him out of some food rubbish found near Lancing, 
probably the same locality where the beetle was discovered 
formerly by Dr. Sharp. He also exhibited a Ptinus, found 
in a granary In Holborn In 1893, apparently new to Britain 
and probably introduced.—Mr, W J Kayo 'fthibitetf species 
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of Lepjdoptera from British Guiana, forming a Mullerian 
association in which all but one were day-flying moths, 
the exception being an Erycinid butterfly, Esthemopsis 
seema 1 he particular interest nf the exhibit consisted in 
the association being one of moths, a butterfly being the 
exception, and not one of butterflies with perhaps a single 
moth, which latter is so frequently the case in South 
America The butterfly most closely resembled Agyrta 
nuciha, one of the most abundant of the Syntomid group 
Mr C. O. Watsrhouio read notes on the nests of bees of 
the genus Tngona, Mr G A Rothney communicated a 
paper on the Aculeate Hymenoptera of Barrackpore, Bengal, 
and descriptions of eighteen new species of Larrido.’ and 
Apid.e, from Barrackpore, by Peter Cameron, Colonel 
Charles Swlnhoo communicated a paper on the Aganiula; 
in the British Museum, with descriptions of some new 
spa ics 

Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, February 17 —Mr 
Charles Bailey, president, in the chair —Mr T. Thorp 
showed a copy of a Japanese magic mirror he had cast 
He had had It ground and polished with a partial vacuum 
behind it, with the result that the reflection showed the 
design on the back of the mirror very distinctly. Mr 
Thorp believed this to he the first mirror to be made in that 
way, and he afterwards presented the mirror to the Society 
Mr Thorp also exhibited a small apparatus for attaching to 
a gun lo facilitate sighting.—Mr W. E Hoyle showed on 
the lantern si reen a number of microscopic sectionB illus¬ 
trating the strut turr of the luminous organs of a cuttle¬ 
fish which he had described to the Society during the 
previous session Mr Hoyle also read a paper entitled 
14 Notes on the Type Specimen of Loligo eblanae. Ball," 
in which was demonstrated the Identity of a squid from 
Dublin Hay, described by the late Dr Robert Ball, with 
one recorded by M Girard from the toast of Portugal and 
also found in the Mediterranean 

Paris 

’< Academy of Sciences, March 9.—M Albert Gaudry in 
the chair—The general theory of translucency, by M J 
Bouulnaiq, A generalisation of the theory of gradual 
extinction of plane waves with pendular motions, given in 
a preceding note —The preparation and properties of the 
Tlftjirides of rubidium and cresium, by M Henri MoImip. 
The hydrides of these metals were obtained by heating the 
mdal in hydrogen at about joo° C , the general method 
adopted being that described in a previous note on the 
preparation of the hydrides of potassium and sodium In 
both cases crystalline compounds possessing the composi¬ 
tion RbH and CsH were obtained These are energetic 
reducing agtnls decomposing water, hydrogen sulphide and 
hydrochloric acid at the ordinary temperature With sulphur 
dioxide at low temperatures, and under reduced pressure, 
hvdrosulphitcs are obtained , carbon dioxide is added on 
directly with the formation of formates, and amides arc pro¬ 
duced by the reaction with ammonia —On the non-conduc¬ 
tivity of the metallic hydrides, by M Henri Moliaan> An 
attempt to measure the elortric condiidivity of the hydrides 
of sodium, potassium, caisium and rubidium showed that 
all these substances act as insulators These experiments 
lead to the conclusion that hydrogen is not comparable to 
the metals, since Ihe metallic hydrides have neither the 
properties nor the appearam e» of metallic alloys—On the 
motion of vitreous media, affecled hy viscosity and very 
slightly deformed, by M P Duhem.—M Th Schlccsing, 
jun,-, was elected a member of the set lion of rural economy 
in the place of the late M, Deh6rain —The comet iqoa b, 
by M A. S^nonque. The results of photographic observ¬ 
ations at the Observatory of Meudon The comparison of 
the photographs taken on Ortober fi and 7 shows large 
variations m the size of the tail of the cornet.—On a trans¬ 
formation of a particular class of tnple orthogonal systems, 
by M C Gulohard.—On the deformation of surfaces, by 
M W de Tuinenbsrff.—On the hypohermitian, by M. 
L^on Autenne.— The rigidity of liquids, by M G de M«tz* 
From the equation given by Maxwell connecting the viB- 
cosity coefficient, the modulus of rigidity, and the time of 
relaxation of the elastic force, and from some measurements 
of the rate of relaxation of accidental double refraction in 
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copal varnish, the author has been able to determine the 
modulus of rigidity In this liquid, o 12 absolute unit at 
22° 7 C. It is interesting to note that this figure is of the 
Same order'of magnitude as the value found by M. Schwedofl 
for the modulus of rigidity of a half per cent, solution of 
gelatine, by an entirely different method —New magnetic 
systems for the study of very feeble fields, by MM V. 
iremlsu and H. Pander. The disadvantages attending 
the use of astatic systems for the exploration of very weak 
magnetic fields are fully discussed, and a new arrangement 
is proposed consisting of a horizontal arm suspended at its 
centre by a long wire, and carrying at one end a vertical 
magnet and at the other a non-magnetic counterpoise. It 
Is claimed for this arrangement that it is extremely sensi¬ 
tive, easily regulated, and capable of being rendered per¬ 
fectly astatic —On electric convection, by M. V&alleaeo- 
Nnrp#n. Experiments are described by the author which 
appear to prove beyond question the reality of the existence 
of the Rowland effect.—A method of stereoscopic radioscopy, 
by M. Th. audios. It 14 shown that the use of two sources 
of the X-rays is unnecessary for stereoscopic radioscopy, and 
that the same effects can be practically realised by the dis¬ 
placement of a single tube.—On a thermostat with electrical 
heating and regulation, by MM. C. Marl* and R Marquis. 
The expansion of acetone or other suitable liquid actuates 
a relay, by which the heating current is governed The bath 
can be kept at any desired temperature within two or thfoe 
hundredths of a degree.—On cuprous sulphate, by M A. 
Joannli. The author has succeeded in isolating and 
analysing the compound of cuprous sulphate and carbon 
monoxide the existence of which was Indicated in a previous 
note Its composition is Cu^Oj.aCO.HaO; the ’carbon 
monoxide is given off in a vacuum, the residual cuprous 
sulphate decomposing into copper anu cupric sulphate, 
although there are indications that the cuprous sulphate 
can exist undecomposed in the presence oT ammonia —On 
some derivatives of oxynaphthoic acid, by M F Bodroua. 
—On the nervous system of the Nautilus, by M Ch. 
Qravler.—On a new mode of constitution of the chain in 
a new Salpa from the Persian Gulf, by MM Jules Bonnier 
and Charles PS res. A new subgenus is proposed, Stephano- 
salpa, and the new species collected at Kumzar is described 
under the n&me of Stcbhanosalpa polyzona —On the in¬ 
fluence of the subject on tne graft, by M Leclerc du Satolon. 
The results of a series of experiments on the grafting <jif 
different varieties of pears.—On the development of Ctcir 
arietmum after section of the embryo, by M. P Ledouii.— 
On the new genus Protascus, by M. P A Dangeard.— 
The formation- of antherozoids in Marchantta polymorpha, 
by M S. lhano.—-On the existence of several successive 
orogenic movements in the Northern Urals, by MM. L 
Du pare, L Mraiee and F. Pearce.—On the oxydases 
of cuttle fishes, by M. C, Qeaiard. A study of the ink- 
produejng gland of the cuttle fish shows that, as is the case 
in plants, the tyrosinase is always accompanied oy a 
laccase.—On the presence of an erepsin in some Basidlo- 
mycetes, by MM. C Deletenne and H Meuten.—On the 
dust deposits of February aa, 1903, by M. F. A Foral. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

TNUR VDAV , March 19. 

B°vaL Society, it 4 30.—On the Formation of Barrier Reels and 
of ihe Different Types of Atolla: Prof A ArbmIz, For Mem R S 
—On Central American Earthquakes particularly (he Earthquake or 
18381 Admiral Sir John Dalrympla Hay, Bart, PRS —The Emana- 
tionn of Radium Sir Willmm t rookca, F.R S 
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ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 

Sphaera; neue grtechische Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Ceschichte der StembiUUr. Von Franz Doll Pp. 
xii + 564 ; with illustrations and 6 plates. (Leipzig . 
Teubner, 1903) Price 24 marks 
HIS is undoubtedly one of the most important works 
on the history of astronomy that has appeared for 
many years The author here publishes and annotates 
the text of several newly discovered manuscripts of 
astronomical astrological authors of the Classical and 
Byzantine periods. The names oI Teukros the Babyl¬ 
onian, Antiochos, Valens, and the poet Johannes 
Kamateros were known to us before, but Herr Boll has 
considerably increased our knowledge of them and their 
work, and he has, indeed, almost added a new chapter 
to the history of astronomy 

The first part of Herr Boll's work deals with the critical 
discussion of the new texts, the second with the description 
of the constellations mentioned in them, the third with 
the history of the 11 Sphaera Barbarica " in reference to 
the work of Nigidius and others. The third part closes 
with a sketch of the history of medieval and modern 
astronomy. To the appendix Herr Karl Dyroff has 
contributed a most useful edition and translation of part 
of the " Book of the Great Introduction" (Kitdb al-mudhal 
al kabtr) of the Arab astronomer of Irak, Abu Ma'sar 
JaTar ibn Muhammad al-Balbl 

Naturally the greater part of the book is taken up with a 
description of the constellations of theGreekand Egyptian 
Heavens as given by Teukros and the rest. This leads 
Herr Boll to deal with many extremely interesting 
questions in the course of his annotations on the words 
of his authorities The section on the Egyptian 
"Sphaera" is extremely good, and we must congratulate 
a " nichtagyptolog " upon the general accuracy of his 
critiques of Egyptological and other theories of Egyptian 
astronomy. Nevertheless, a few refeiences ought to have 
been made by the author to other authorities besides | 
those who have written in German and French He 
seems unacquainted, as far as we can see, with works in 
English which deal with the subject Yet there are 
several of weight and authority, notably Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s “ Dawn of Astronomy.” 

New light is thrown by this author on the question of 
the origin of the representations on the Graeco-Egyptian 
zodiacs at Dendera and Esna He shows that the 
Egyptian element in them is really greater than has often 
been supposed, and at the same time notes the probable 
origin of the non-Egyptian constellation-figures, &c., of 
which the majority are, as in the case with the Greek 
“Sphera," of Babylonian origin, such as the Goat-Fish, 
the Scorpion, the Centaur, &c. The signs of the zodiac 
are all of Babylonian origin, as Jensen showed several 
years ago in his useful book, "Die ICosmologie der 
Babylonier.' 1 

Herr Boll further shows that the purely Egyptian 
figures in these zodiacs and m more ancient astronomical 
representations in the tombs of the Biblct al-Mulfik and 
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elsewhere are really intended to represent constellations, 
and not single stars, as Letronne and Ideler thought. 
He gives interesting parallel plates of the Zodiac of 
Dendeia from a photograph of a cast and from the old 
picture in the “ Expedition dc l’Egypte,” which is by no 
means incorrect, as may be seen on comparison with the 
photograph. Further, on p. 201, he gives an illustration 
of a circular zodiac or planisphere from a Babylonian 
boundary-stone of about 1100 n c ; an important monu¬ 
ment in the history of astronomy 

How the Egyptians regarded the stars is shown by the 
author with the aid of a quotation from Prof Maspero’s 
“ Revue de l’Histoire des Religions" — 

"Die agyplische Anschauung sah uberhaupt in den 
Sternen Leuchten 1 Les astres ne sont pas pour les 
tgypliens des corps celestes ; ce sont des lainpes 
(khabisou) allumes au firmament Les Egyptiens 
congevaient les dieux-t?toiles comme certains p&res de 
l’figlise considt?raient les angea charges d'entretemr les 
astres c’etaient des dieux lampadophores. Au Tom- 
beau de S^ti I pr Isis-Sothis porte sa lampe sous forme 
d'^toile \ cinq branches au-dessus de sa coiffure et 
Osins-Onon la sienne au-dessus de son sceptre.' Ganz 
besonders aber war nach Brugsch der Name Lampe 
oder Leuchten (xebs, lucerna) den Dekanstemen eigen 
Auf den beiden Tieikreisen von Esne sind lierisch- 
menschliche Geslallen mit Sperber- oder Hunds- oder 
Widder-kopfen zu sehen, die auf vorgeatreckten 
I Handen kleine Lampen tragen 1 dieux lampado¬ 
phores ’ oder flfKai'oi peril Xn^rrfifloH', ganz wie sie 
Teukros beschreibt " 

In dealing with the text of the newly discovered 
authorities and collating them with one another, Herr 
Boll has often been led to make interesting comparisons 
and connections In describing the Ram and the Bull, 
Antiochos speaks of a constellation called “The Syrian 
Horse," 0 Xvptos Innot Valens, in describing the Bull, 
puts in place of this "the heavenly Osins,” "Oaipts vffnor 
It is evident, as Herr Boll points out, that 6 Si/ptor hrrros 
is a corruption of "Otrtpie Cfrnoe, the real name of the 
constellation. As a corruption it is rather a curiosity. 

Herr Boll has omitted to note, in speaking of the con¬ 
stellation Typhon (the Great Bear), that this name is 
purely Greek, and would have been unintelligible to an 
Egyptian , he uses it as if he thought it were the 
Egyptian name, The Egyptologists are to blame for 
this, and we wish they would banish this “Typhon,’ 
identifications of Hathor with " Venus," and talk about 
"Jupiter” Ammon from their works. The Egyptian 
name for the Great Bear or Plough is the " Thigh of Set ” 
the Ahriman of EgypLian religion, who was identified by 
the Greeks wnh their giant Typhaon or Typhon, son 
of Typhoeus and grandson of Tartaros, Ordinarily the 
constellation was called " the Thigh," and a very good 
name it is too, almost as good as our 14 Plough," and 
much belter than "Charles's Wain" or the "Great 
Bear ” The form is iust that of the thigh of an animal. 

Altogether this book will be found very interesting by ail 
astronomers who are interested in the past hiBtory of their 
science, and very useful to the Hellenist, the Egyptologist 
and cuneiform scholar, who will find (with the English 
exceptions already noted) the latest results of both astro¬ 
nomical and archeological researches bearing upon the 
sub;ect of the astronomy of the ancients. 
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A FRENCH WORK ON SYLVICULTURE . 
Traitd de Sylviculture. Prtncipales Essences Foresttkres. 

By Prof. P. Moulllefert. Pp. xii+544, (Paris: 

F 4 Hx Alcan, 1903,) Price 7 francs, 

ROF. MOUILLEFERT, who has taught forestry 
at the French National Agricultural College of 
Grignon (Drdme) since 1675, is publishing his lecture 
notes in the form of an elementary manual of forestry 
This he considers necessary for agriculturists and 
others in spite of the fact that there are already works 
by Boppe and Jolyet, Broillard and other eminent 
foresters on the subject The work is to be in four 
volumes, of which the present is the first, and deals 
with the chief French forest species, including exotic 
trees that thrive in France. The second volume will 
deal with the management of woodlands, the third 
with their valuation, and the fourth with artificial plant¬ 
ations, the afforestinent of waste land and the restor¬ 
ation of inferior woodland. 

The objects set forth as the basis of French forestry 
are : first, to obtain from a forest the greatest annual 
revenue in the most advantageous manner; secondly, 
to secure the natural regeneration of woods by grow¬ 
ing species best adapted to the soil and climate ; thirdly, 
to improve the soil as much as possible by rational 
sylviculture. 

The first volume begins with some interesting statis¬ 
tics. The area of French woodlands is about 37,000 
square miles, 18 per cent, of the total area of the 
country, while there are about 34,000 square miles of 
heath, mountain land, swamps and peat-moor, most 
of which might be planted. Of the actual woodlands, 
68 per cent, are in private hands, ir8 per cent, belong 
to the State and 20 2 per cent, to d^partements, com¬ 
munes and public establishments (hospitals, drc.) 
Private people can clear their woodlands for agri¬ 
culture on application to Government, except when 
their maintenance is necessary to prevent landslips irt 
mountainous country, erosion by water-courses, for the 
protection oS sand-dunes, for military defence, or sani¬ 
tation, About one-third of the woodlands is in plains 
(0-200 metres above sea-level), one-third in hills (200- 
500 metres), and the rest in mountains. France is 
subdivided into three climatic districts—the warm dis¬ 
trict, with Quercus Ilex and maritime pine ; the temper¬ 
ate district, with beech, oaks and artificial plantations 
of Pinas sylvestris ; and the cold mountainous district, 
with silver-fir, spruce, larch, mountain and Cembran 
pines. Although the author omits Pinus sylvestns in 
this district, the tree grows naturally in Savoy, Dau- 
phiny and Provence, as well as in the Cevennes and 
the Pyrenees. 

As regards the management of the forests, nearly 
half the area is simple coppice, producing little besides 
firewood and tanning bark, while one-fourth of the 
area is under coppice-with-standards, yielding oak, 
ash and other standards, besides the underwood. Only 
about 9000 square miles are high forest. There is an 
error in the areas given by the author for the different 
systems or I would have quoted them. The total pro¬ 
duction of wood in 1692 was about 21 millions of tons, 
of which 5 J million tons were timber, the rest firewood 
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This gives 40 cubic feet per acre as the annual yield; 
only one-fourth of this 19 timber, though in the State 
forests one-third of the average annual yield (41 cubic 
feet) is timber. In three ddpartements (Aisne, NiAvre, 
Doubs) the average annual yield of forests exceeds 70 
cubic feet per acre, while in the mountain regions 
(Pyrenees, Hautes Alpes, Basses Alpes) it falls to less 
than 14 cubic feet. 

The total average annual sales of wood, bark and 
resin amount to 9,470,000/., or about eight shillings 
per acre, but the value of the hunting, shooting, 
quarries, pasture and other minor produce is not 
therein included, the author estimating their value at 
6 d, per acre in State forests and is. per acre in private 
forests. 

He docs not estimate the cost of management, but 
as natural regeneration is chiefly practised and the 
wood is sold standing to purchasers, who are frequently 
debited with the cost of repairs to roads and with 
cultural operations, which they pay for out of the value 
of the timber, these charges not being debited in the 
accounts, the expenditure is chiefly that of supervision 
only, which Broillard estimates at about 8d. per acre. 
If, therefore, we wish to estimate the net revenue from 
French forests, we may allow that minor produce pays 
for maintenance, while the price of the wood is net 


profit. With this proviso the following 
shows their average capital value and yield 

statement 

Nature of woodlands 

Average 
capital value 
per acre 

Net revenue 
per acre 

Hate 
per cent 
on capital 

State forests 

Communal forests 
Private forests 

£ s. d 

20 IO O 

14 16 O 

12 5 0 

t, d 

9 5 

7 7 

j 3 IS 


In some d^partements, as in Aisne (beech and oak), 
the average revenue per acre is said to be if. 13J 4<f. 
and the capital value 54!, 13s , while some of the silver- 
fir forests in the Vosges are at least as valuable, though 
this is not stated by the author 

As regards prices of wood, although the use of coal, 
and of coal-gas for cooking, is steadily replacing that 
of firewood in Paris and other large towns, yet the 
price of firewood (about ijd per cubic foot in the forest) 
has remained steady throughout the last century, while 
that of timber has more than trebled, good standing 
oak trees being now about 1^91!. per cubic foot with¬ 
out top and lop. 

There is a good chapter on the influence of forests 
on water-supply and climate, and it is shown that 
forests drain the soil, but keep the upper layer (15-20 
centimetres) moist. The great transpiration of forests 
maintains a prism of cool, moist air above them, 1000 
to 1500 metres thick, and this is readily perceived when 
the forests are passed by balloons, the latter descend¬ 
ing in such cases unless ballast is thrown out. As re¬ 
gards the subsoil, it is found that the water-level is 
4 or 5 metres deeper in forests than in the open country, 
although the rainfall is sensibly greater in the former 
(100 : 77 in the F6refc de Haye, neai- Nancy). Climate 
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and soil are discussed m another chapter, but more 
detail is required regarding the Latter 

The chief part of the book (pp. 38-532) describes the 
forest species, and is done much in the same way as 
by Mathieu in <f La Flore Forestifere," with the addition 
of some sylvicultural details It differs, however, from 
tlfte latter by the addition of nineLy-two excellent 
botanical plates, showing the structure of the branches, 
foliage, flowers, fruit and wood of the principal species 
The exotic species described arc few in number, and 
most of them are without sylvicultural importance, 
except in Algiers and Corsica, where species of Euca¬ 
lyptus, Grevillea robusta and Casuanna tennissima 
thrive. Of the few exotic broad-leaved trees which 
thrive in temperate districts, Liriodendron tuhpifera, 
the wood of which from America, combining the quali- | 
ties of lime, alder and poplar, is largely used in France, 
Juglans nigra and Carya alba deserve notice Among 
conifers, the Douglas fir, Mcnzics spruce and Thuya 
gigantea may be mentioned, Weymouth pine having 
been long naturalised, and figuring among the in¬ 
digenous species 

This is a valuable book, but its value would have 
been enhanced had there been more sylvicultural detail 
The remaining three volumes will be awaited with 
interest. W R Fisher. 

THE ART OF ILLUMINATION 
Ihe Art of Illumination. By Louis Bell, Ph.D 
Pp. ix + 345; with 127 illustrations (New York: 
McGraw Publishing Co , 1902.) Price 2.50 dollars. 
HEN the importance of artificial light and its 
effect upon our comfort and eyes is con¬ 
sidered, it seems impossible that the technique of 
healthy and satisfactory lighting should have been 
neglected in the way it has The fact, however, re¬ 
mains that although there are books in plenty on the 
various available illummants and the generation of 
light from them, yet the true art of illumination has 
received but scant attention. 

Dr. Louis Bell, in attacking this important pro¬ 
blem, has done well in devoting the first three 
chapters of his book to the effect of light and colour 
on the eye, and the works of Chevreul, Helmholtz 
and Abney are effectively laid under contribution to 
provide a firm foundation for the latter part of the 
work- The effect of faulty and flickering illumination 
upon the eye, and the damage to the eyesight brought 
about by excessive and unshaded lights, is dealt with, 
but it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that we 
are living in an age of intemperance with regard to 
artificial light that is likely, after a few generations, 
to produce serious racial eye trouble. Already we 
cannot work with comfort by the light that served 
our fathers, and although a certain advance in 
quantity of light was an advantage as saving strain 
upon the eyes, yet there is no doubt that the present 
tendency to high-power incandescent and arc lights 
is not only inartistic, but harmful, as the small area 
from which the light is emitted and the high in¬ 
tensity throw a serious strain upon the eye, and yet 
the light given has but little diffusive power 
NO 1743, VOL. 67 J 


Chapters iv and v , which deal with combustible 
llluminants and incandescent mantles, are the least 
satisfactory in the book, this being partly due to the 
fact that the conditions of cost here and in America 
are so different, and largely also to the evident fact 
that Dr. Bell is more at home with electric than with 
combustible illummants 

When one finds it freely stated that " incandescent 
electric lamps are about equivalent to ordinary gas in 
cost, with a tremendous hygienic advantage in their 
favour, n it must be remembered that the cost of the 
gas is 1 to 1 50 dollars per 1000 cubic feet, and that 
an electrician always overlooks the fact that the hot 
products of combustion from a gas flame are among 
the most powerful factors in ordinary ventilation 
In Fig 21, a Siemens regenerative burner is figured 
as a Wenham, whilst the Wenham is shown at Fig. 
22 as a Siemens. Full justice is done to acetylene, 
but the author shows but little knowledge of the in¬ 
candescent mantle when he speaks of it 111 one place 
ns being composed of various blends of the more 
.11 cessible of the rare earths and in another says it 
is M well known to consist essentially of the oxides 
of the so-called metals of the rare earths, chiefly 
thorium and yttrium." The data given as to the 
candle-power and life oF the mantle also suggest 
that this part of the subject has not been quite 
brought up to date 

In the chapter on incandescent mantle fighting for 
open spaces, no mention is made of such high-candle- 
power units as are now given by the high-pressure gas 
systems and the Kitson (oil) burners, indeed, a mantle 
giving 100 candle-power is spoken of as somewhat ex¬ 
ceptional, whilst in Berlin at the present time there are 
plenty of mantles giving 1500 candle-power with gas at 
a water pressure of 4J feet. 

Passing on to the chapters on electric lighting, one 
has nothing but praise, the author knows his work 
thoroughly, and a better popular treatise on the sub¬ 
ject w r ould be hard to find, whilst undoubtedly the 
best portion of the whole book is that dealing with 
the title matter—the art of illumination 

At the present time everything is being done that 
can be done to increase the intensity of local centres, 
of light, a condition of things brought about by the 
advent of the electnc arc for outdoor illumination, 
and the feeling that if gas or other illuminants are 
to hold their own for this purpose, they must be able 
to complete in this respect 

This, however, is an advance on totally wrong lines, 
and the author has done good service to the art of 
illumination by pointing out that its progress must 
always be in more and more complete subdivision of 
the illuminating radiants, and the subordination of 
great brilliancy to perfect distribution. 

The concluding chapter deals with standards of 
light, and gives full credit to Mr Vernon Harcourt’s 
10-candle pentane lamp as a trustworthy and repro¬ 
ducible standard 

Everyone interested in the present phases of street 
illumination will read with pleasure the remarks made 
by the author on the nominal rating of the candle- 
power of electric arc lamps, which 11 have long since 
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been relegated to th6 Category of merely commercial 
designations! the rating bearing no more precise rela¬ 
tion to the real thing than does the term 1 best ' as 
applied to flour or other commodities," a description 
fully realised when one 6ees a nominal 1000 candle- 
power arc blinking with a feeble 200 candle-power 
duty. 

The book is so good, and deals with such a little 
studied subject! that it is to be hoped that the author 
will add to the value of the work in its next edition by 
either giving full references to the original papers or 
adding a short bibliography. It is undoubtedly a book 
which should take its place as a work of reference 
in the library of everyone interested in artificial illu¬ 
mination. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. 

Methods a^d Theory of Physiological Histology By 
Gustav Mann, M D., C.M, D.Sc. Pp xv + 488. 
(Oxford , Clarendon Press! 1902.) Price 15 s net 

A FIRST attempt at scientific research in a new field 
should always command our respect, and this book, 
professing to expound the methods of physiological 
histology with their underlying reasons, is no exception 
to the rule. The author has with incredible labour col- 


Uhich space will not permit us to refer to at length. 
[They will well merit careful study, but the question 
obtrudes itself as to whether the author has not gone a 
little too far afield, and whether it is really necessary to 
cover so many pages with chemical details already well 
known to experts and unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader without their context. * 

Wc regret that the author’s modesty has not permitted 
him to add some account of intra-vitam staining and 
the examination of fresh tissues ; we trust that in the 
future he may see his way to do so. 

There are singularly few details to which exception 
ran be taken, and small errors and misprints are con¬ 
spicuously absent. The paper and general appearance 
of the book are, however, surely too meagre for the 
importance of Lhe contents, and drawings of the author's 
preparations would be vastly more interesting than the 
illustrations of obsolete microtomes with which we are 
favoured. One page—460—must have been composed 
during a nightmare , we cannot imagine it represents the 
author's real views, It purports to treat of electrical 
measures The ampere is defined as 11 a current which 
passes in every second at the rate of one coulomb through 
a conductor ” 1 Ohm’s law has a whole line to itself, 
and is thus printed —“Ohm’s law = 


current 


electromotive force 
resistance 


— ampere 


volt „ 
ohm 
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lected all the current information on physical chemistry 
colloids, histology and the chemistry of dye-stuffs, and 
has endeavoured to combine these into one harmonious 
and coherent whole, and to deduce from them reasonable 
answers to all the questions that have arisen on the 
subjects of the fixation and staining of Bnimal tissues. 
That the explanations of the observed facts in histology 
have so far been fragmentary, incomplete and unsatis¬ 
factory, no one will deny, and if this work has hardly as 
yet brought us to a final and definite conclusion, the fault 
must be laid to the door of our collective ignorance of 
the matters involved rather than to the writer of the 
present volume. 

A considerable space has been allotted lo subjects 
which bear more or less directly on the theories after¬ 
wards propounded, and, as a rule, these are admirable 
summaries of the work already done. The chapter on 
colloids is especially worthy of praise. The chapters 
containing the accounts of the author’s own carefully 
performed experiments are also very interesting, though 
whether all his readers will or will not agree with his 
conclusions is quite another matter However, there is 
no question as to the success of the fixing fluids which 
have been prdpoSed as a result of these researches, and 
the practical directions accompanying them will be of 
value to everyone who is not familiar with the processes 
employed. This comment applies also to all the methods' 
recommended for staining, which give the result of a 
long and thorough experience in the various processes, 
and, speaking generally, we know of no better practical 
guide than is to be found here. 

Then follow pages—very many pages—devoted to 
microchemical reactions, the theory of staining, and, as 
an appendix one-lhird as large as the book, on the 
chemistry of the coal-tar colours and similar matters, 
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It is very kind to tell us what a “ macrocallory ” is ; we 
might otherwise have supposed it to be a kind of eel ; in 

neither case is it a unit of electricity. Also-but we 

decently conceal the rest. 

There is a very good index, and as a whole the book 
is one that is a most valuable contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of physiological histology. 


OUR BOOK SHELF . 

The Figures, Facts , and Formulae of Photography. 
Edited by H. Snowden Ward Pp. 166 (London ■ 
Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd , 1903.) Price u. net. 

There is probably no other art that is so encumbered 
with formulae as photography. Every maker of sensi¬ 
tive material seems to consider it his duty to supply his 
own particular formulae for its use, and no doubt this 
has something to recommend it, but even conveniences 
may be multiplied until they result in confusion. Many 
formulas for developers, for example, differ only in the 
methods of expressing them, except to an inappreciably 
small extent due to the use of different weights and 
measures. And when it is borne in mind that by far 
the greater number of formula are not based on a 
systematic trial of the effects of varying each of its 
constituents, as all ought to be, the value of even 
notable differences disappears 

But to eliminate useless formulae is practically im¬ 
possible, as it would introduce differences of opinion 
as well as of fact. We think, therefore, that the com¬ 
piler of this volume has done quite right in including 
the " instructions " of the various manufacturers, and 
we should have preferred that he had gone even further 
than he has, and given the formula recommended by 
foreign as well as English houses. Of other formulae 
for developers, we find those adopted by Messrs. Bur¬ 
roughs Wellcome and Co. for their " tabloid " pre¬ 
parations described as " standard " formule, though 
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why they should be so singled out is not stated. There 
is a considerable collection of development formula in 
addition to the above, but only one ncre and there has 
the name of its author attached. It would have been 
better if the author’s name had been given in every 
case, with a reference to the source whence the formula 
was obtained Various fixing solutions are given, 
neutral and acid, one including ' 1 acetone-sulphite,” 
but alkaline fixing baths are not represented, Among 
" stain removers, 1 * loo, weak alkaline solutions do not 
appear to be mentioned, though they are the best 
solvents of the coloured oxidation products of develop¬ 
ing reagents 

In a lew cases the compiler has ventured to state that 
one or the other formula is “ the best,” without quoting 
any authority or giving any reason for the preference 
Among 11 hypo, eliminators,’* for example, “ the best 
is plain water,” but potassium percarbonate “ is the 
best chemical destroyer of hypo ” A soluble hypo¬ 
chlorite was the first “ hypo eliminator ” suggested, 
now many years ago, and it remains unsurpassed, if 
equalled It is, however, not mentioned here, and its 
omission is not due to the case with which, if carelessly 
used, it attacks the silver image itself, because sodium 
hypochlorite is given as a stain remover 

Hath of the thirty -three chapters is on a different 
subject, ranging from “ The Studio ” and “ The Work¬ 
room,” and the various operations that arc generally 
understood as practical photograph} , to the “ Facts of 
Copyright" and “Toilet and Hygiene ” This last 
section LreaLs of stained finger-nails, e\es affected bv 
the coloured light of the dark room, skin irritation 
caused by developers, potassium bichromate, &r , and 
similar subjects The volume is full of information, 
and cannot fail to prove useful to the photographer who 
keeps it at hand 

U S Department oj Agriculture Field Operations oj 
the Bureau of Soils, 1901. Third Report Pp 
647 +case containing thirty-one maps (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1902 ) 

Tuf book under notice constitutes the third of the senes 
of reports on the work of the Division of Soils, which 
is engaged in mapping the distribution and describing 
the agricultural characteristics of the various soil types 
met with in selected areas of the United SLutes The 
general scope of this remarkable undertaking has 
already been discussed in these columns when reviewing 
the Report of 1900 (Nature, Nuvember h, 1902), the 
present volume shows that the work of*thc Division 
has so far been appreciated by Congress that Us pro 
gress has been assisted by increased appropriations, 
enabling it to enlarge its working staff and cover a 
greater area in its annual survey The reports now 
presdhted deal with the most diversified types of land, 
and speak of the variety in the conditions under which 
farming is carried out in the United States On the 
one hand, read of intensive systems of agriculture, 
analogous to our own, as in New Jersey and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, old settled districts in touch with large centres 
of population, farming high, and either purchasing 
fertilisers or keeping stock to make manure; then we 
pass, as a contrast, to parts of Virginia and Georgia, 
w'hich were ruined by the war and left without capital 
or energy, where it is still the custom to crop out the 
soil by continuously growing d6rn or w'heat, and then 
clear a fresh farm, leaving the old land to fall back to 
scrub until it accumulates sufficient decayed vegetable 
matter to be worth breaking up again 

In the western States the contrasts are just as great 
between the arid regions, which are still “ dry farmed," 
and can only produce a crop of barley or wheat every 
other season, the land being fallowed if* the intervening 
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years to gather two years’ rainfall for the needs of one 
crop, and the rich irrigated land of California, famous, 
lor oianges, apricots, and other valuable fruits. 

Two Oi the most interesting crops Which come in for 
notice in this book are tobacco and sugar beet, in both 
cases the industry is being very rapidly developed in the 
United States; indeed, the production of beet sugar is 
an affair of Lhe last two or three years only, and the 
expansion has been largely broughl about by the energy 
and advice of the Division of Soils Anyone seeking 
a striking example of the way a State can utilise scien¬ 
tific research for Lhe fostering of a national industry 
Lannot do better than sLudy the work on tobacco of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 

Interesting as these volumes are to the agriculturist 
from Lhe variety of the crops and Lhe farming conditions 
described, they arc equally valuable to many students 
of pure science, to the botanist they form a treatise on 
whEit might be called applied ecology, to the chemist 
and physicist the* “ alkali land ” problems will appeal, 
the geographer will find illustrations, often accom¬ 
panied by excellent photographs, of the most varied 
types of land surface and the changes to which they are 
subject, while the economist, as noted above, may ob¬ 
tain abundant material for his special study An ac¬ 
companying report seLs the whole cost of the Division 
of Soils as a little under 8000/. for the year 1901 ; of 
this, Lhe Soil Survey, exclusive of laboratory work, 
required .1 littlr less than half, 353 dollars per square 
mile for the 559b square miles covered in the year, or 
almost exactly a farlhing per acre, not an excessive 
charge on Lhe capital value of the land I A D H 

Theoretical Organic Chemistry By J B Cohen, Ph D. 

I J p xv + 578 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 

1902 ) Price bs 

111L author commences his preface with an apology for 
bringing uuL a new book on organic chemistry We 
are not, however, prepared lo agree with Dr Cohen 
that an apology is necessary There are not very many 
good and complete text-books on organic chemistry in 
this country, therefore a new book- provided that it 
is good - would not be at all out of place At another 
place in his preface the author says, 11 The production 
and uses uf common materials, which come under our 
daily observation, are frequently relegated in some 
text-books of organic chemistry to a background of 
small print, in others entirely omitted ” Dr Cohen 
partuul.irises such substances as lanolme, linseed oil, 
gelatine, the tannins, turpentine, Ac Our interest is 
.it once aroused and we turn up turpentine, and this is 
what we find 

“ Turpentine oil is used as a solvent in the prepara¬ 
tion of varnishes, for mixing with pigments, as an 
embrocation, Ac. It absorbs oxygen, when heated 
in presence of water, and the oxygenated water is em¬ 
ployed ns a disinfectant and deodoriser ” 

There is very little here about the production of tur¬ 
pentine, We then turn to linseed oil, here we are 
more fortunate, because there are seventeen lines de¬ 
voted to telling us that the oil may be used for preparing 
linoleum, oil-cloth, and that it is employed in making 
varnishes and paints—but not a word as to Us pro¬ 
duction Again, the treatment of gelatine, tannin and 
lanoline can scarcely be called exhaustive. We are 
not at all sure that it is definable in a text-book, the 
size of the one before us, to describe such substances 
in detail, but when Lhe author lays claim to treat them 
mor^ fully than they nrc treated in other text-bboks, 
one is rnther surpused to find them dismissed with 
such scanty notices 

Of course, details of this kind do not condemn a 
book, knd, in many respectB t the book is very good. 
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We have read some of the chapters with considerable 
interest and pleasure, notably those which deal with 
the phenols and with the carbohydrates, the subjects 
of which are carefully apd fully dealt with. In some 
parts of the book, however, the explanations are not 
so clear as wc could have wished, the reactions being 
given with little or no attempt at an explanation. Now 
the average student requires a considerable amount of 
explanation in order that he may understand the sub¬ 
ject. As an example of want of clearness we think 
it would have been wise to give some explanation of 
the probable mechanism of the process involved in the 
preparation of benzaldehyde by the action of metallic 
nitrates on benzyl chloride, and some explanation of 
Reimer’s reaction would not have been out of place. 

The book is well printed, and the proofs have evi¬ 
dently been very carefully corrected Taken as n 
whole, we consider Dr Cohen’s book a very useful 
compilation; from the preface we had expected to find 
a book written on new and original lines; in this, 
however, we were disappointed. F. M P 

Nature Studies (Plant Life) By G. F Scott Elliot 
p P . viii + 352. (London : Blackie and Son, Ltd , 
1903.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

It is not evident whether the author intends this book 
as a contribution to the subject of “nature-study,'' 
which is now attracting so much attention. Certainly 
the first and most essential feature of nature-study, 
namely, personal observation, is not emphasised, nor is 
the discursive style which the author adopts calculated 
to induce careful and accurate investigation. A large 
mass of information has been brought together, com¬ 
piled from books on bionomics and original papers. 
The book begins with the flower and fruit, and the 
vegetative portions follow, an arrangement which has 
its advantages since morphology is sacrificed to bio¬ 
nomics. The relations between animals and plants are 
well brought out, but less prominently so the relations 
between plants inter se. The study of plant associa¬ 
tions begins with the Cryptogams, and here, as indeed 
in most of the chapters, the matter is too fragmentary; 
only occasionally, as, for instance, in the chapters on 
seaweeds, or when describing the lichens, does Mr. 
Scott Elliot take the necessary space to do justice to 
himself and his subject. The concluding chapters deal¬ 
ing with the origin and development of the English 
flora introduce a subject which is well worth studying. 

Das Objectiv im Dienste der Photographic. By Dr 
E Holm Pp. xvi + 142 (Berlin . Gustav Schmidt, 
1902.) Price 2 marks. 

Those photographers, whether professional or amateur, 
who are able to read German will find this book full 
of useful information and valuable hints regarding 
the properties and use of the photographic objective 
So numerous, so varied in construction, and so different 
in price are lenses of to-day that it is important that 
the photographer should know something of their 
nature and capabilities before investing in one or more 
of them. The present book is intended to give the 
reader a good all-round idea of not only the properties 
of lenses, their errors, corrections, the different kinds 
available, and hints on choosing them, but also how to 
use them when obtained. Although the text quite 
fulfils this object, the very excellent set of reproductions 
illustrating all thekinds of results which accrue from 
good or bad focusing, setting, choice of position, &c,, 
adds greatly to Its value, and demonstrates better than 
any words could do the points to be observed. The 
telephotographic lens is also included in these pages, 
and the book concludes with quite a full index, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by hu correspondents, neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other pari of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Permanent Electric Vibrations. 

In his 11 Electric Waves " (see p- 361) Mr. Macdonald 
considers that electric waves may be propagated 

round a ring without being subject to any loss by 
radiation. I he question whether this is possible is 
of great interest, as such wav«9 might play an im¬ 
portant part in atomic phenomena It seems, how¬ 
ever, that such waves cannot exist, except possibly in 
exceptional cases For consider a spherical surface to be 
drawn enclosing the whole of the vibrating sjstem The 
electric force cannot vanish at all points of this surface, for 
the sphere may be as close to the conductors as we please 
From the value of the force, and the condition that at 
infinity any motion that there may be must consist of 
outwardly progressing waves, we can find by spherical 
harmonir analysis the field at any point outside the sphere 
The result is that in any case the held cannot at all distant 
points be of an order lower than that of i/r, there must 
be loss of energy by radiaUon For a thin circular wire 
a fundamental mode of vibration is determined, to a first 
approximation at least, in Proc Camb Phil Soc. t vol ix. 
p 326 , and the case of a wave progressing round the wire 
ran be deduced by compounding two such vibrations differ¬ 
ing in phase. The determination of the resultant disturb¬ 
ance at a great distance involves Bessel's functions in 
general, but it can be proved without difficulty lhat for 
points on or near to the axis of the ring it consists of 
divergent waves. The consequent rate of loss of energy 
is of the order of unity, while the energy held is of the order 
of log (a/e), where ® is the radius of the wire and a that of 
the circle The decrement is hence of the order of 
l/Jog(a/f), as found in the paper referred to 
On the other hand, it is hard to find a flaw in Mr Mac¬ 
donald’s general reason for the absence of radiation in this 
rase, and the possibility of non-radiating systems is sug¬ 
gested by the case of a uniformly and superficially charged 
dielectric sphere of unit specific inductive capacity If it 
performs small simply periodic oscillations, each point of 
Us surface may be treated as a Hertzian oscillator. On 
evaluating the external field, we find that the variable part 
of it is the same as if the charge were collected at the centre 
and multiplied by (sin Aa)/Aa, where a is the radius of the 
sphere, and 2*/A is the wave-length in free ether correspond¬ 
ing to the frequency of the oscillation Hence, if this 
wave-length is a submultiple of the diameter of the sphere, 
there is no external oscillating field. 

H C. POCKL1NGTON 


The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on the Physics 
of Taste and Smell. 

One of the first experimental papers on the nature of the 
stimulus given to the organs of tnste or smell by sapid or 
odorous substances is, I think, that by the Hon. R Boyle 
r Experiments and Observations about the Mechanical 
Production of Ta sts (ric),“ London, 1675), iniwhich he puts 
forward a theory of irritation by particles wjhich penetrate 
and irritate more or less according to their alze and shape. 
After this a chemical theory of taste seemed to gain ground, 
and Graham laid down the principle that only soluble sub¬ 
stances are sapid, and that further only crystalloid solutes 
are sapid (see Bain, “Senses and Intellect," 1864) Then 
in 1882 Sir W Ramsay very tentatively put forward 
a dynamical theory from analogy with optics and sound 
(Nature, xxvi 187). He proposed that very light molecules 
vibrating at a high rate are inodorous, taking as the limit 
a molecular weight of about 30. On the other hand very 
heavy molecules would be odourless, because vibrating too 
slowly, whereas fliose vibrating at a rate between these 
limits would find the nerve-cells capable of response. Thus 
hs accounted for_the want of odour on the part of 
n, Un ( , O, N, HjO, &c Similar views were later ex- 
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pressed for taste and smell by Haycraft (Ptoe Roy Soc 
Edin , 1883-1887) 

But we now know gaseous bodies ranging over the whole 
domain of molecular weights appropriated by odorous and 
sapid substances owing to Ramsay s well known work on 
He No, A, Kr and X, and to the discovery of SO a T a and 
SF, by Moissan ( Comptes rendus exxx 1900 865 and cxxxn 
1901, 374) These last two gases are of special importance 
because their want of taste and odour cannot be due to the 
fact that we have become inured to them The molecular 
weights of these bodies are respectively 4 ao 40 81 127 

102 and 146 with which may be compared vanillin with a 
molecular weight of 152 

It was long ago pointed out by Liebig (see Khmont ' Die 
Synthetischen und Isolirten Aromatira 1899) and by 
Graham (see Bain he eit ) that odorous bodies are as a 
rule readily oxidised and the notion of the chemical origin 
of the senses in question is much strengthened by the 
fact that all the new gases above mentioned are very inert 
SO a r 3 although soluble in ten parts of water can only be 
decomposed by oxygen by spark ng and SF„ is extra 
ordinarily stable It is recorded also by Graham th it if an 
odoriferous principle is sniffed up in a current of COj instead 
of air the odour is much we ikened 

There is another curious faLt which might be iccounted 
For by a chemical hypothesis It his ifim been noticed 
that on purifying odor jus or sapid subst in es these pro 
perlies tend to become less marked or to disappear Thus 
acetylene am mom a md icel 1 mde have been described as 
odourless when pure ind it is s \ 1 that ordinary sug ir 
becomes less sweet the m n it is purified Hut it has been 
found in fill t arefully studied eases that stability mere lses 
very markedly with purily and therefore on a chemic il 
theory taste and smell would become correspondingly less 
In conclusion must be noted Prof Avrlon s important 
eontnbuli n to this subject (Presid Address to Seclnn \ 
British Association, iftqfi) in which he elf finitely proves that 
ihe well known meLalhi odours are not caused hy the metals 
ih»im<Ues (which ire nonvolatile) but by unst ible dc 
compt siti n products probably unsaturated hydrocarbons 
Such a chemical explanation would not of course upset 
the vibration llu ;>ry of Ramsay but would merely mean 
that instead of these senses being directly stimulated by the 
orchmrv vibrations of Lhe molecules they are only affected 
by igitiUcns accompanying chemical ch ingc 

F SoCJl I1LKDEN 

Technical C ollegp I insbury London L C March 21 


Electricity and Matter 

In view of the suggestive close of Sir Oliver Lodge s 
paper as g von in Nature of M treh 12 these more than 
centun old specul itions of S 1 C lerid^c mi} be feund 
interc sung r H 

tlut pro] erne? are God the aked n 
(If mass it ere I e fa msl c guess or rI □ ) 

Acla 01 ly hy hr nac vily 

Here we pac <*e hu nblj Others I oldl cr tl k 
ihai aa onn bnd> seicm the aggreR'ile 

* Of atoms umberles each r^icn /e I 

• So by a *uv tie c d d il sim I l le 
Infiiile nyi 'ids ol sdf cornt us m rU 
Are e 'i I nsL ous Spirit wl cl 1 fori * 

With nb olutc ill in ly of thought 

(Hia one et rnal self affirming aul ) 

All his ivolved Monad* ihat yet seem 
With varmun province ind apt agency 
K cell lo pur ue its own self centring e i 

(From The Destiny of Nations—A Vision Juvenile 
Poems S T Coleridge ) 

Papaw Trees and Mosquitoes 

Re Prof Percy Groom’s letter in Naturf (January 22 p 
271) I may mention that in Ceylon the papaw tree gives 
no immunity against mosquitoes In my garden here we 
usually take our afternoon tea under the shade of an old 
and much branched example of the common pipaw ( Canca 
papaia) but far from being protected from mosquito bites 
in lhat situation, we are always terribly molested by the 
small striped mosquito (Stegomyia seuiellans) The stem 
of this tree is also haunted by various spiders and ffies 1 
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have not sufficiently studied (he tree during the sunny part 
of the day to say whether flies settle on the leaves or not, 
but I propose to pay attention to this question shortly 

fc, Fiinest Green 

Royal Botanic Gardens Peradeniy i Ceylon February 26 


A Remarkable Meteor 

With reference to the meteor a letter of mine concerning 
which you printed in your last issue (p 464) I have received 
some details from Mr G S Russell of West Norwood, 
who saw it from the neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace 
From the facts that he saw it h N F (qs I did) and saw 
the wobbling close to rarlh it is seen lhal the meteor 
must have been a great distance off probably falling a 
considerable distance out in the North Sea He is convmud 
that it reached (he earth s surface Its great distance off 
I would account for its apparently very slow movement 
| Owing to the steadiness of both its brilliancy and velocity 
it was probably of great size J T C Liddlf 

Fairfields Basingstoke Hants March 23 


IHE MOVEMtNl Ob AIR STUDIED BY 
CHKONOPHOlOURAPHY 

r P HE investigation of stream lines has occupied the 
minds of several powerful workers, and great 
results have been obtained by the late VV Troude and 
Prof O Reynolds and recently Prof Hclc Shaw has 
added some striking illustrations of the paLhs of the 
flow of liquids Horda 111 an ilmost forgotten but 
remark ib It. piper (A/cnimrtv de l Acaddtntc Royal , 
1766) writes thus (when di scribing the conditions 
under which w iter flows by an opposing object) — 
On 1m igine ensuit que les molecules du fluid, en 
s approchant du corps dccrivcnt des lignes courbes, 
on plut6t st meuvent dans les ptlt/s canaux courbes ' 
Roida goes on to show tint theouLically thf stream 
lines should flow round ind again join in the rear of 
the object 

Ihus the idea of stieam lines and thur behaviour 
w is re^ irdtd as a matter of inttrest at an early date 
In a recent paper jn lt e Bulletin de a Sdaniti de la 
Soeuitd bran^ais dt Physique 1902 M Marey has 
added fresh information lespecLing the form of stream¬ 
lines and by his new experimental methods he shows 
how nr btha\cs as it flows by different shaped objects 
In the lirst place he draws attention to his experiments 
on the movements of liquids m which he i mployed a 
stream of w Ucr holding in suspension shining pc iris 
of the sum densiLy as vv Ri 1 F thcsi were brightly lllu- 
min ilid by sunlight 1 dirk background bung placed 
behind them by mi ms of a chionophotographie np- 
p ir itus a scries of pictures of the illuminated parts was 
taken their nppLurancc in the pieturc being tint of 
dotted lirus The direction md speed of the c rrent 
which tarried them along w is by this means found 
When obstacles of dilftrent shapes were placed in 
tliL currenL the stremi lines of Lhe liquid were seen 
to bend 111 different wavs and to form eddies For ex¬ 
ample in the case of water impinging against an in¬ 
clined plane the streams oF liquid divide at a point, 
which appears lo be the centre of piessure In each 
case eddies form in the rear of the obstacle The 
speed of the fluid, at any moment could be recognised 
on Lhe photograms by the degree of separation of the 
shining pearls for photographed as they were at 
equal times, they covered different distances in 
these equal intervals of lime A divided scale gave 
the lengths of these distances covered while the rate 
of taking the successive pictures (ten per second) gave 
the speed of the current in its various positions 
By means of a method similar to this the direction 
and speed of the streams which form in a current of 
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air were studied, and the changes which they under¬ 
went when they encountered obstacles. 

The apparatus for investigating' these movements in 
air was of simple character ;lt consisted of a chimney of 
prismatic form (side 0*50 m., height 075 m.). The front 
side was made of dear glass, and the posterior wall 
was covered with hlack velvet; the left wall was white 
and the right one was glazed. 

In front of the apparatus a lantern was placed within 
which a magnesium flash could be fired. A draught 
was maintained through the chamber by an electric fan. 
The flow of air was rendered steady bv being filtered 
through silk gauze of fine mesh, placed at the top and 
at the bottom of the prismatic chamber. By a beautiful 
fnethod M. Marey rendered the direction of currents 
of air visible; he introduced minute streams of smoke, 
which were drawn in with the aspirated air, and re¬ 
mained parallel to eAch other during their passage 
through the chamber when not opposed by any ob¬ 
stacle. The smoke was obtained from the combustion of 
tinder and cotton in a closed furnace; from this furnace 
the smoke was conducted to a senes of narrow tubes 
parallel to one another 

When an obstacle was placed within the chamber 
stream lines were seen to bend against the obstacle 
tifid divide into two currents, one of which flowed up 
Ira slope of the inclined plane, the other down it 
(Fig. 1), The division appeared to take place nt a 
point which corresponded with the centre of pressure * 
flg&inst the inclined plane. This point of separation 
\vas found to be at the middle poinL of the plane when 
tftO plane was horizontal, and to approach Us upper end 



the more the plane was inclined. Behind the obstacle 
eddies were seen to form. 

M. Marey found the velocity of the air streams, thus 
By means of an electric vibrator he imparted vibrations 
to the smoke jet tubes, having a period of ten per 
second The smoke streams then became sinusoidal 
in shape, the inflections being maintained during the 
whole length traversed by the smoke. The series of 
lateral inflections was measured by means of a divided 
scale placed in the some plane as the streams of smoke 

These inflections remained equidistant when the 
speed of the current remained constant, but when the 
speed was reduced the inflections were closer together, 
and farther apart when the speed of the streams was 
increased. M. Marey employed the magnesium flash 
to obtain his photograph; probably sharper pictures 
would have been obtained by using the electric spark 
from a charged Leyden jar as an illuminant. 1 M. 
Marey mentions that an important question to be 

1 Spark photography of ohjectx rnp d fn r vQmert timnlcejc'i and Kmnhc 
rings photugraphed in, collinon). Juniur Scientific Club, OxKrd , Natuhr, 
toI xlvil p 11Q 
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answered in the science of aerial flight is, How do air 
currents behave when passing through adjacent parallel 
planes inclined at an angle to the stream? Fig. 2 
answers the question clearly. The picture will suggest 
much to those engaged in the designing of kites of 
the box type, where the air strikes against more than 
one plane. 

The conditions of stream line flow round different 
aquatic animals have received considerable attention, 
and we know that a blunt head and a pointed tall is 
a favourable arrangement. By immersing solid bodies 
having one end obtuse and the other pointed, it is ob¬ 
servable that there is a great advantage in presenting 
the large end to the direction of motion; this minimises 
the motion of the air behind the body. The same 
phenomenon is to be seen in air. Fig. 3 shows that, 
with the large end facing the stream, the disturbance 
in the rear of the object is slight, only small eddies 
being set up. M. Marey's methods are applicable 
to an almost endless variety of similar experiments on 
the stream lines of air round differently shaped bodies. 
M. Marey's paper is short and condensed, but it con¬ 
tains matter of much importance, and is another ex¬ 
ample of the beautiful results obtained by this master 
of experimental methods in chronography 

F. J. j -S 


THE VENTILATION OF THE TUBES 

TN October, 1901, the London County Council deter- 
* mined to investigate the condition of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the tube of the Central London Railway, in 
order to ascertain how far the 
threatened multiplication of under¬ 
ground tubes might affect the 
public health As the result of 
this, the chemist to the Countv 
Council, in conjunction with Dr 
Andrew es, made a chemical and 
bacteriological examination of the 
condition of the atmosphere m the 
tunntls, stations, carriages, and 
lifLs of the Central London Rail¬ 
way, as compared with the outside 
air under ordinary conditions As 
might have been expected, it was 
shown by the experiments that the 
fluctuations in the amount of carbon 
dioxide and organic matter present 
F, t 3 in the tube were very great 

Examination in the early morn¬ 
ing showed that the ventilation employed had produced 
a y r cry fair condition of air, whilst during the hours 
of traffic the carbon dioxide rose to considerably higher 
limits than existed in the outer atmosphere. The 
County Council chemist considers that samples of air 
taken at any point on the railway should not contain 
more than double the amount which is found in the 
air of the streets, inasmuch as the additional carbon 
dioxide found in the air of the tunnels has been entirely 
produced by respiration, and is therefore accompanied 
by organic matter 

This report was submitted to the Council on February 
17, but its reception was postponed, as it is clearly one 
of those cases in which extreme caution should be used 
in arriving at conclusions, and introducing rules and 
regulations which might hamper important develop¬ 
ments in the relief of our over-congested traffic 
The normal quantity of carbon dioxide present In the 
air is a little under four volumes in ten thousand, and 
the sanitary limit, which is universally adopted for the 
atmosphere in our dwelling-houses, is six parts in ten 
thousand in rooms which are to be inhabited for any 
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length of time, this being fixed on the assumption that 
the organic matter in the air increases at the same 
ratio as the carbon dioxide, but it is evident that this 
limit may be exceeded without damage to health when 
such atmosphere is oniy to be inhaled for a short period 
On examining the report of the Public Health Com¬ 
mittee, it will be noticed that the carbon dioxide was 
highest in the air of the carnages, and that the air 
in the lifts also contained a larger quantity of carbon 
dioxide than the passages leading to them, showing 
that, as might have been expected, the enclosed areas 
in which respiration was taking place contained the 
largest quantity of carbon dioxide 

Before it can be assumed from this that the impuri¬ 
ties found are due to want of ventilation in the tube, it 
should be clearly shown what the comparison is be¬ 
tween the carbon dioxide and organic matter present in 
a carriage on the tube, and a carriage (say) on the North 
London Railway during the busy hours of traffic, or 
even in some London theatres towards the close of a 
performance, and it will probably be found that the 
difference which exists is very small indeed 
The real hygienic value of the 
report centres in Dr Andrcwes's 
summary of his results, in which 
he concludes that while micro¬ 
organisms are present in the 
tube air in a somewhat greater 
proportion than in fresh air, t.e 
1^ to io, the excess is not so con¬ 
siderable as to cause the tube 
air to compare unfavourably 
with the conditions known to 
exist in inhabited rooms gener¬ 
ally. The highest averages oF 
micro-organisms were found in 
carriages and lifts, i e. in the 
most crowded places examined, 
whilst the platforms and pas¬ 
sages came out actually better 
than the fresh air, the tunnels 
being only a little worse. 

If we consider this as well as 
the fact that the Central London 
Railway Company is taking 
Steps to improve the ventilation 
of the tunnels by installing a 
large rotary fan at the Shep¬ 
herd's Bush end powerful 
enough to draw out the whole 
of the air in the tunnels three 
times over during the period in 

which traffic is stopped, and is installing at Lhe Bank 
station an air compressor for forcing fresh air into the 
extrWne end of the Bank sidings, it seems clear that 
the facts of the case do not call for any active interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the authorities, especially after the 
atmosphere existing in the Metropolitan Railway be¬ 
tween (say) King’s Cross and Baker Street has been 
patiently endured for so many years 


cal society," “ royal geographo-parasites,” and “ news¬ 
paper penny-a-liners,” but he is always amusing. He 
gives his views with great frankness upon the social 
condition of Persia, so far as he became acquainted with 
it, and upon questions of trade, education, and politics. 
He-writes strongly upon the struggle between England 
and Russia for political and commercial supremacy in 
the kingdom of the Shah, and gives a clear idea of the 
smartness with which Russia takes advantage of the 
slowness and mistakes of her adversary 

Mr. Landor travelled v\d Flushing, Warsaw, and 
Kiev to Baku; crossed the Caspian in a Russian 
steamer; and, after a sleepless night on a ” living” 
mattress, entered Persian territory at Enzeli Thence 
he proceeded to Resht, and drove along the carriage 
road to Teheran, where he was presented to the Shah, 
visited several of the Persian Ministers, was present at 
the birthday festivities, and saw all that is most worth 
seeing in the capital An interesting description is 
given of the Shah's palace and gardens, and, in some 
remarks on the Persian army, attention is drawn to 
the great difference between the ” Russian-drilled 



THROUGH PERSIA AND BALUCHISTAN.' 

U NDER a somewhat quaint title, Mr. Lnndor de¬ 
scribes a journey through Persia and Baluchistap 
to India. He is a keen observer, and, throughout his 
two large volumes, he writes pleasantly of his ex¬ 
periences on the road, and of much that he saw and 
heard by the way, He is a little inclined to dwell upon 
the discomforts rather than upon the pleasures of travel¬ 
ling, and to^et excited over " a prominent geographi- 

1 “ Across Coveted Lends ’* By A. H. Savage Landor 2 vols Pp, xv 
+ 927. (London * Macmillan and Co., Ijd., 1903 ) Price 3or net 
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Fig 1 '-South East portion of Zaidan City, showing how u disappears under distant snntl accumulations, 
(brum l.aiulor's “ Across Coveted Lands.") 

Persian Cossacks ” and the infantry soldiers. From 
Teheran Mr Landor followed the post road to Isfahan, 
and thpnce travelled vid Yezd to Kerman, where he 
visited the deserted city of Farnudan, and the 11 Ya Ah ” 
inscription. From Kerman he turned north and crossed 
the salt desert, Dasht-i-Lut, to Birjand, passing on the 
way Naiband, of w r hirh place and its people many in¬ 
teresting details are given In the desert he suffered, 
as others have done in desert countries, from heat and 
thirst by day, and from cold by night. But he appears 
to have been more than usually unfortunate in his 
camels, which do not seem to have been in good con¬ 
dition for a long desert journey, or to have been accus¬ 
tomed lo hill work 

From Birjand Mr. Landor followed the well-known 
route through Sistan and Baluchistan to Quetta, He 
has much oF interest to tell about the ruins of Zaidan, 
in Sistan, and gives several photographs of one section 
of them. But surely it is inappropriate to write of the 
place as " the ancient London of Asia,” as if it were 
of extraordinary size and unusual grandeur. The 
ruins in themselves are not very imposing, and the view 
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of Major Sykes that they represent villages built along 
the line of an irrigation canal seems more reasonable 
than the opinion of the author that they are the remains 
of a city eighty-five mile? long The ruins, however, 
certainly require careful examination, and such excava¬ 
tion as may determine their character and history. 

The concluding chapters give a description of the 
road from Robat through Nushki to Quetta which has 
recently been completed with good rest houses supplied 
with water. It is very pleasant to read Mr. Landor's 
appreciative remarks on the manner in which the 
British officers connected with the road carry out their 
multifarious duties, and on the high esteem in which 
they are held by the natives amongst whom they live 
and work. 

The general impression on reading the book is that 
Mr. Landor might have conveyed his message from 
much-travelled Persia and Baluchistan in a less formid¬ 
able form than two volumes containing more than 900 
pages Still, the work appears at an opportune time; it 
gives much information in a popular form, and those 
who are not acquainted with what has been written 
about Persia will find in it much to instruct and amuse 
The illustrations from photographs and sketches by the 
author are numerous; nearly all of them are good, and 
sqme arc excellent. C W. W 


N 

1 ABANDONMENT OF THE SCHOOL OF 
MEDICAL RESEARCH AT NETLEY, 

HE extinction of the School of Research in 
Tropical Diseases in connection with Netley 

S capital, and the abandonment of prophylactic inocu^ 
tion against typhoid fever, the adoption of which has 
^tr^ady resulted in a marked saving of life, have been 
Noticed with regret by all men of science acquainted 
*iith recent advances in scientific pathology. 

^Mr. Brodrick’s action in placing the Army Medical 
Service under the Advisory Board, constituted, so far 
as its predominating civilian element is concerned, 
qf members out of touch and sympathy with medical 
research, has had a disastrous effect on the future 
prospects of the development of scientific research in 
connection with the Service. 

Though a large sum has already been spent on the 
plans for, and the foundations of, the research labor¬ 
atories at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, and 
in face of the fact that Parliament had voted 45,000!. 
for the purpose, the research laboratories at Netley 
are to be abandoned More than this, clinical study in 
tropical medicine has been eliminated from the pro¬ 
gramme of instruction for officers entering the Army 
Medical Service, and the scientific departments asso¬ 
ciated with the work of Netley Hospital have been 
hurriedly transferred to cramped and temporary labora¬ 
tories in London. 

The abandonment of the research laboratories at 
Netley, and their transfer to limited and temporary 
quarters in London, must be detrimental to the progress 
of research in tropical medicine. For, whereas the 
school at Netley was in connection with the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, which is by far the largest emporium 
of tropical diseases in the country, in the case of the 
London school, sick men must be brought from the 
healthy surroundings of Netley to the unhealthy town 
atmosphere of London if their diseases are to be made 
subjects of scientific study, 

The retrograde policy which has thus been inaugu¬ 
rated shows a complete disregard for the value of 
scientific knowledge in medicine. Of bad omen, too, for 
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the future of science is the placing of the professoriate 
under the orders of a Military Commandant, and above 
all the limitation of the tenure of the professorships 
to the ordinary three years limit as fixed for staff 
officers. We cannot state the case better than it is put 
in a letter by Sir James Martin to Sir James Clark when 
this question was raised and quashed in connection with 
the Armv Medical School in 1863—quashed only to be 
reopened again, after forty years, in 1903. 1 ‘ There is 
no comparison, I think, between the nomination of 
military officers to staff offices and that of scientific 
men as teachers. The duties of the first-named arc or¬ 
dinary and every-day The duties of medical officers 
as teachers of the most difficult of all sciences, includ¬ 
ing that of climate, are altogether another affair, and 
to change such teachers at short terms—men of peculiar 
and acquired excellences and experiences—would go 
to destroy any scientific institution whatever.” 

The downward course entered upon has been further 
signalised by the dismissal of Prof A, E Wright, pro¬ 
fessor of pathology at Netley, on the ground of hi*» ac¬ 
ceptance of a post in connection with a metropolitan 
hospital, a post which competent judges allege would 
have in no way interfered with his official duties, but 
might have proved valuahie in providing further 
material for the complete instruction of his classes 
But in face of the terrible lessons of the recent war in 
South Africa, perhaps the most serious result of Mr 
Biodnck’s action is the proposal to abandon antityphoid 
inoculation in the Army, and this, too, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of a subcommittee of the advisory board 
which considered it unnecessary either to give Prof 
Wright an opportunity of appearing before it or to 
make for itself any statistical inquiry. 

There is, unfortunately, nothing new in this country 
in a policy such as that we have outlined An eaually 
flagrant case of brain starvation is the educational vote 
included in the Army Estimates, where, as the Ttmes 
points out, in a total military Budget of 34,000,000!. 
only 1^4,000!., or about o’4 per cent., are devoted to 
education. The lessons which have been learnt in 
other countries, where men of science are systematically 
consulted, upon all questions the'solution of which de¬ 
mands scientific knowledge, have led to a marked 
increase in their national prosperity. The rulers of 
our Egiptre will some day understand what immense 
loss the ntgltct of science entails, and until this is fully 
appreciated it is the duty of all who know to explain 
on every occasion. 

As an indication of the value attached by our fore 
most pathologists to the work upon which Prof Wright 
was engaged at Netley, we print below a letter from 
Dr. E Klein, which he has given us permission to 
publish. 


In common with many other physiologists and patho¬ 
logists in this country, I have noticed with extreme regret 
the omission of Prof Wright from the teaching staff of 
the Army Medical Service 

Prof Wright, by his numerous researches and valuable 
discoveries of new methods in the study of the physiology 
and pathology of the blood, by his systematic work on anti¬ 
typhoid inoculations, has won for himself the reputation 
of an original investigator of the foremost rank. More¬ 
over, by the eminently practical work of his pupils in the 
Army Medical Service, he has demonstrated the great value 
of a research laboratory for the Army Medical Service. 

Everyone interested in the advancement of medical science 
■n general, and of the teaching of scientific pathology to 
our Army medical officers In particular, will gladly admit 
the great services which Prof. Wright has rendered while 
at Netley. E. Klein. 
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EARTHQUAKE IN 7 HF MIDLANDS 
AR 1 HQUAKC shocks were felt at man) places 
in the midland counties about 130 pin on 
Tuesday The reports which have been received up to 
the time of going - to press show that the rountus of 
Derby, York Stafford Cheshire Notts and I nccstcr 
were affecLed by the disturb nice Two shocks wire 
felt at most places one 1 few minutes liter the other 
Though no very serious damage was done the rum¬ 
bling noise and the vibrations due to the < arthquakr 
caused much alarm and people nn from their houses 
into the streets We give below a summ iry of the 
reports which have appeared in thi duly papers and 
the report of an interview with Prof Milnt published 
in Wednesday s Daily Mail 

Dfruisiiire—D erby Shocks felt at 1 10 p m Duration 
j|-ro seconds Houses shaken windows rattled and t_rorker> 
overturned Rumbling noises heaid Second shoik it 1 29 
less severe —Matloel Bath Two shocks at about the same 
time as Derby Dur Uion about 45 seconds blight 
rumbling sound— 4 Ifrtton J hree shocks Many build 
ings shaken and tracked Chimney overthrown 4 sb 
bourne Chimney tverlhrown Buxl n and Baktutll 
Pictures and ornnmnts displicetl by vibration of walls of 
houses and crockerv rvfrlhnwn 

Nottinghamshire % Utn&ham Turn nbout 1 30 pm 
Duration 5-6 seconds I nrge buildings in centre of cilv 
seen to sway 

NoRKSHiHh She/Jif /1 Slight shocks bit —Don T mi 

1 30 p m -1 40 p m I buses sh iken belU rang windows 
and crockery ratlhd — jSasfm Rumblings he ird and 
houses and objects sh iken 

Staffordshire — Burton on Trent 1 wo shocks felt it 
1 30 p in Windows violently shaken and crotker) and 
furniture rocked b> prolonged vibrations— Stafford Time 
140 pm 1 wo shocks Vibration of ground felt and 
objects overturned— b'ltoxeier lime 1 \2 p m Dura 
tion about a minute Tables and chairs moved sever il 
inches Doors and windows rattled Brils rang —Hanley 
Time 1 40 pm Duration 30-40 seconds 1 ables and 
chairs rocked and many rbjeLts overthrown —Letk 1 mu 
1 35 p m Rumbling noise heard followed directly after 
wards by vibration Second shock of greater intensity fi]t 
a few seconds later Shocks ilso felt aL Stoke I ongtun 
and Kidsgrove 

Cheshire —Northuieh Time 1 30 p m Decided move 
ment Objects displaced —Comberbach t hairs rocked as 
though heavy traction engine was passing 

Last Lancashire -iJ/ui l burn lime 1 15 pm Crockerv 
overthrown Second but less srverc shock at 1 33 

Prof Milne s 1 tews 

1 My seismograph photographic, films are not yet de 
veloped but they will be to night and I shall see whether 
vibrations of this shoik reached as far a** the Isle of Wight 
It is \.ery doubtful whether they did because mv insiru 
ments *re not constructed to record the exceedingly r ipid 
vibrations which we get from local shocks 

The probability is that this earthquake is similar to 
those which from time to time have had their origin in 
Leicestershire and the Severn Valley the last of which was 
on December 16 189b lhat occurred about 5 30 a m and 
about Hereford did a considerable amount of damage in 
shattering buildings In fact its destructive effect was felt 
even as far as Birmingham while people were awakened 
at Alderley Fdge Manchester and in towns further north 
The vibrations extended eastwards certainlv as far as 
London 

" This latest earthquake probably means that there has 
been some adjustment or slight slip on the line of a pre¬ 
existing fault or fracture in the earth s crust Careful 
observation of the times at which this has been felt in 
different parts of Great Britain will no doubt lead to the 
determination of the extent of such fault, and thereby help 
the work of the Geological Survey 

11 A very feeble trace of the last Severn earthquake was 
obtained In the Isle of Wight but it was*difficult to dis 
tinguish between what were earthquake and what artificial 
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disturbances In order to make this distinction in regard 
lo local shocks it will be necessary for some enthusiast to 
isolate himself in ihe centre of c disturt like Dartmoor and 
live the life of a hermit 


NOTF S 

1 he investigation of the properties of r id um suits has 
led to manv remark ible results among which those con 
tributed by MM P Curie and A L aborde to the current 
number of the Comptcs rendus arc not Lhe least remarkable 
1 hey adduce evidence to show that radium salts give off heat 
continuously Ihe experiments were in ide in two ways 
1 wo sm ill bulbs one containing 1 gram cf 1 r ichferous 
barium chloride containing about 1/6 of its we ght of radium 
chloride and the other containing a similar weight of 
ordinary barium chloride were placed under similar thermal 
c ind lions w th a junction of a therme couple in each bulb 
lilt bulb containing the radium prep iration proved to be 
i° ty hotter thin the other and this temperature difference 
vv is niaintaine I An independent confirmation was obt lined 
with the Bunsen ice calorimeter At the moment the radium 
bulb was introduieJ the mercury vvhi h was previously 
slationaiy commenced to move along the tube with a per¬ 
fectly uniform velocity and on the bulb being taken out the 
inei urv stoppe 1 hrom these experiments which are given 
is preliminary and inly roughly quantitative the authors 
c nclude that a gram of pure radium would give off a 
quantity of heat of the order cf 100 calories per hour or 
22 500 per gram atom per hour a number comparable with 
the heat of combustion in oxygen of a gnm atom of hydro 
gen The di^engagement of sulIi a quantity of hect cannot 
be explained by the assumption of any ordinary chemical 
tr msformat on and this excludes the thtrry of a continuous 
modification of the atom lhe hi at evolution can onl) be 
explained by supposing that the radium utilises an external 
energy of unknewn nature 

Retorts of the following volcanic eruptions and earth 
quakes h we ippeared since wc went to press last week - 
1 niiiiii \ 1 dent earlhqu ike shocks were experienced during 
the night c f March uj and early in the morning of March 20 
in the Semimnng district and the Murz Valiev in Styrn 
Mar h 21 St J In inns Mont Pel6e emitting dense clouds 
M ire h 22 S / 1 homas 1 here w is a violent rrupnon of 
the St Vincent Soufritre Kingstown was covered with 

I dense hi 11k cloud the sun being completely obsrured 
Three inches of s ind end rock fragments have fallen at 
Georgetown and t h^toau Belair Barbad s Complete 
darkness caused by fall of vohanic dust from the 
Soufri^re Dominica frequent loud detonations heard 
to the south east and clouds of dust S( n lo west 
ward Kaiserslautern At 6 a m and again at 2 p m 
violent earthquake shocks were felt almost everywhere 
in the south of the Bav man P ilatinate from Landau 
to Worth Cuneo {South Piedmont) Earthquake shocks 
felt but no damage done March 23 Grenada Eruption 
of the Soufri^re began 6 30 a m immense clouds compar i- 
live absence of lightning a feature no injury beyond heavy 
fall of sand and small stones two to three inches at George¬ 
town quieted down during afternoon March 24 Earth¬ 
quake in the Midland Counties (see adjacent column) 

The West African Company's steamship Sokolo which 
arrived at Plymouth on March 20, reports having en¬ 
countered a sandstorm The report reads as follows — 

II The vessel was enveloped for eight days in a sandstorm 
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«MT “w A<rfc«fl coMt. So danie was the sand that speed I patching to the Arctic, is leaving at once for Norway to join 
*as reduced owing to the impossibility of seeing far ahead, Tlhe steamer America, which has been lying at TrOmsd since 
, a " d * Ve " at m,dd ‘y to resort to artificial'] the return of the expedition last year. Provisions and .tores 

light for the purposes of reading. The ship was navlgatfd i fo, two year, will be taken, and on leaving Tromstf the 


by dead reckoning It not being possible to secure observ¬ 
ations The storm is described as the worst In an experien^p ”1 
embracing twenty-five years.'* ! 


America will steam direct for Archangel, where she will 
embark fresh supplies. Mr. Fiala states that the main idea 
is to make a forced march to the Pole from a base of 
The annual meeting of the general board of the NstionflFi^PP* 1 * 8, 


Physical Laboratory was held at Bushy House, Teddington, 
on Friday last. Lord Rayleigh, the chairman of the board, 
was supported by Sir F, Hopwood, Sir E. Carbutt, Sir W. 
Preece, Sir A. Rticker, Col. Crompton, Mr. A. Siemens, 
Prof. Perry, Prof. Larmor, Mr, Kempe, Mr. Stromeyer, and 
a large number of other members of the board. The annual 
report of the executive committee, giving details of the work 
tfhce the opening of the laboratory by H.R.H the Prince of 


have been promised by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institute of Chemical In¬ 
dustry and various private firms. Efforts are being made to 
extend the list, and more especially to render the laboratory 
self-supporting by increasing the work done for firms and 
private individuals. Examples of such work are given in the 
report, and in a lecture recently delivered at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers by the director The scheme of 
work suggested by the director for 1903 was also approved 
After the meeting an inspection of the laboratory took place, 
and in this the board was accompanied by a number of 
gentlemen who have assisted the laboratory by serving on its 
various committees or aj donors of apparatus. Among the 
visitors were Sir Herbert Jekyll, of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Thoa. Elliott, of the Board of Agriculture ; Sir Wm. White^ 
Commander Sdater, of the Admiralty, Sir Oliver Lodge,^ 
Mr. Dewar, M P., the Master of the Mercers' Company, 
CoJ. Vickers, Mr. Smith Carington, of Messrs. Sir W G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co ; Mr. Swinburne, Mr 
Ferranti, and many others. 

The death Is announced, at seventy-live years of age. of I 


Prof. F. J. Studnicka, whose death occurred on February 
at, was a prolific and versatile author. The long list of his 
papers begins with two or three on physics proper, but his 
wprk was mainly in the field of pure mathematics. Among 
the subjects on which he wrote are determinants, chain- 
fractions, congruences, magic squares, the eight-square 
theorem in arithmetic, definite integrals, and quaternions. 
Meteorological questions seem to have interested him 


Wales, was approved. It appears from the report that sufiy*^--always, and he published several papers on rainfall Besides 
scrlptions and donations amounting to nearly loooi. a year all this he was the author of various mathematical treatises, 


The U S. National Geographic Society has awarded the 
Culluin medal to the Duke of the Abruzzi fcr his ascent 
of Mount St Elias and his Arctic explorations 

The competition for the prize offered by the Academy of 
Verona for a historical and artistic guide of the city and 
province of Verona has been deferred until December ir, 
1903 

It is announced in Science that Mrs. Rowland has given 
to the Johns Hopkins University the library of the late Prof 
Rowland relating to spectroscopy, and a former student has 
given more than 1000J. to purchase books on this subject 
With these gifts there will be established a 11 Henry A 
Rowland Memorial Library, 11 to contain publications in th 4 | 
field of radiation and spectroscopy. 

Mr. Otto J Klotz, astronomer of the Department of the 
Interior, Canada, leaves shortly for the Pacific, in charge of 
the longitude determinations along the British Pacific cable 
It js stated in Science that the stations occupied will be 
Vancouver, Fanning, Suva, Norfolk and Southport, near 
Brisbane, Australia. Connection will also be made with 
New Zealand from Norfolk, where the cable bifurcate*. 

According to Reuter’s Agency, Mr. Fiala, the leader of 
the new North Pole expedition which Mr. Ziegler is 


and professor of mathematics in the University of Prague 

The tercentenary of the dose of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
was celebrated by the Royal Geographical Society on March 
23 at an interesting gathering, at which special stress was 
(aid on the importance of that memorable reign as the start¬ 
ing point of progress in every branch of geographical science. 
The names of the great sailors of those days have become 
such household words that an occasion of the kind was 
hardly needed to impress upon the public the great results 
which have followed from those early beginnings of nautical 
enterprise But it is far less generally recognised that the 
Elizabethan era was quite as important from the point of 
view of the more scientific branches of the subject, and this 
fact was clearly demonstrated by Sir Clements Markham in 
his opening address, in which the services rendered by such 
men as Hakluyt, Davis, Wright, filundeville, and Saxton to 
the science of surveying and map-making was fully set 
forth A special address by Prof. Silvanus Thompson em¬ 
phasised the value of the work of William Gilbert as the 
first to reduce to a connected system the vague notions pre¬ 
viously prevalent on the subject of magnetism, and showed 
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Prof. M h. Voronin, member of the Imperial Academy ^that though by no means free from error, Gilbert’s theories 

c ences at t Petersburg, and distinguished by his were the starting point from which the gradual elimination 
botanical work . , . ., . . . CL , ,, 

of those errors followed in due sequence. Short addresses 

by Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Julian Corbett dealt with 
special aspects of the work of R^Jeigh and Drake, while 
an interesting exhibition illustrated the geographical achieve¬ 
ments of the reign in the form of books, maps, instruments, 
and so forth. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, in answer to a 
question with regard to the fitting of coastguard signal 
stations with wireless telegraphy apparatus, Mr. Arnold- 
Korster said ,—The following stations have been established . 
Dover, Culver Cliff, Portland, Rame Head, Sclllys, and 
Roches Point The following are proposed to be fitted 
during the next financial year —Bere Island, Spurn Head, 
Alderney, St. Abb’s Head, St. Ann’s Head, Languard, Port 
Patrick, Duncansby Head, As regards commercial signal¬ 
ling, it is proposed to carry this out from the station* which 
will be included in the new Lloyd's-Admiralty agreement, 
which are Culver Cliff, Sclllya, Spurn Head, St. Abb's 
Head, St. Ann’s Head, Duncansby Head, and Roches Point. 

It is announced in the Boston Transcript that a plan 
has been definitely approved for holding an International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exposi¬ 
tion on September 19-Sept ember 30. The congress will 
attempt to correlate the scattered theoretical and practical 
..scientific work of our time. In each of {he various sub* 
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divisions two papers will be presented—one on the history 
or that particular department of knowledge during the past 
one hundred years and the other on the problems that now 
present themselves for solution In that held Profs Simon 
Newcomb of Washington Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard 
University and A W Small of the University of Chicago 
have been entrusted with the arrangement of the details 
It is expected that these three American men of science will 
spend shortly several months in Furope conferring with 
leading European men of science with a view to secure their 
full cooperation 

The Aiii det Lvncei announces that the subject for the 
Carpi prize for 1903-4 is Contributions to the Study of 
the Functions of the Liver in the Animal Series 

In its Rendicontt (xxwi 1) the Reale Istituto Lombardo 
publishes its annual list of prize awards and subjects for 
prizes for future years The following prizes are un 
awarded —The ordinary prize of the Institution the 
Cagnola prizes for essays on the cure of pellagra and the 
steering of balloons the Fossati prize and the Secto Com 
meno prize Under the Cagnola foundation a prize of 
2500 lire and a gold medal of 500 lire are awarded to Prof 
G B Grassi of Rome for his works dealing with the 
nature of miasma and contagion Under the same founda 
tion no other prizes have been awarded but special awards 
of Boo and 700 lire have been made to two anonymous com 
petitors on the subject of effect of fumes from manufactories 
on Vegetation and 1000 lire have been similarly given to 
one competitor on the subject of prevention of forgery of 
documents I he Kramer prize of 4000 lire has been awarded 
to Carlo \ alentim engineer for his work on the predlc 
tion of the floods of the Po In connection with the Zanetti 
prize for Italian pharmacists 700 lire have been awarded to 
Prof Lgidio Pollacci (Pavia) and 300 lire to Tdoardo Baroni 
(Turin) For the Brambilla prize for manufacturers of 
I ombardy seventeen competitors have entered and the com 
mission has awarded a gold medal and 600 lire to Dr 
Damela Crespi for mercensation of cotton &c the same 
to Paston and Co steel pen makers a gold medal and 400 
lire to Marx and Co for table cutlery the same to Besana 
1 elice Conn and Co for hot water and steam heating 
apparatus to £rcole Marelli and Co for electric ventilators 
and to M Boschi and Co for transparent glass plates for 
pavements Awards of 300 lire have been made to Angelo 
Mantegozza for Italian paste and to Biagio Bigioggero for 
seamless upper leathers for shoes As in previous ye irs the 
awards indicate keen competition and progress by rapid 
strides among the Lombardy manufacturers while the sub 
jects In pure science attract comparatively few competitors 

For future prize competitions the Reale Istituto I oni 
bardo gives a programme of which the following is a brief 
summary The Institution prize for 1903 for developments 
of Lie s theory of groups for 1904 on the work of Vittorio 
Alfieri the two triennial medals for 1903 for the pro 
motion of agriculture and the Introduction of manufacturing 
industries In Lombardy The Cagnola prize for 1903 for 
a monographical study of hypophysis and for 1904 on the 
velocity of kathodic rays The Cagnola prizes on subjects 
chosen by the founder cure of pellagra nature of miasma 
and contagion direction of balloons and prevention of 
forgery Ihe Brambilla prize for manufacturing indus 
tries in Lombardy The Fossati prize for 1903 on the so 
called nuclei of origin or termination of cranial nerves for 
1904, on the localisation of cerebral psychic motory or 
sensory actions, for 1905 on our state qf knowledge in 
neurology The Kramer prize for 1903, "on systems of 
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jclrgtrlc traction The Secco lomneno prize on the vims 
of rabies Ciam prizes for published books of the following 
classes—historical for 1903 narrative or dramatic for 1906 
scientific (with preference to philosophy and education) for 
1909 the book in each case to huve appeared within the eight 
years preceding the award also an extraordinary Liam 
prize for 1904 for an unpublished Italian popular book The 
triennial Zannetti prize for 190^ for progress in pharma 
ceutical chemistry Finally the lommasoni prize for 1905 
is for the best history of the life and works of Leonardo da 
Vinci 

Bv the death at the early age of fifty eight of Dr Gustav 
Storm professor of history at the University of ChrisLiania 
Norway in particular and the world of scientific historians 
In general have sustained a loss which it will take a long 
time to repair In his own university his superior Intel 
lectual qualities his indefatigable energy and high character 
secured for him a position of unique importance and in 
fluence while abroad he was looked upon as the typical 
representative of scientific research in the wide domain of 
history As the main task of the man of science is 10 
weigh and measure with the greatest possible accuracy so 
Storm made it his chief business to sift with the utmost 
minuteness the secondary from the primary sources of his¬ 
toric evidence and on the results obtained to measure time 
and truth in history The only work of his Wo know of 
which in this respect fell short of success was his Critical 
Contributions to the History of the Viking Age* (1878) 
directed against the redoubtable author of Normannerne 9 
I rof Steenslrup of Copenhagen and referring to the ever 
lasting contest between Norwegian and Danish historians on 
the question as to which of their respective nations can lay 
the best substantiated claim to the lion s share in the glory 
or the juror Normattnorum At the age of seven and twenty 
(1872) Storm won the gold medal of the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen for a singularly thorough and lucid treatise 
on the sources manner and method of the historical writings 
of Snorri Sturluson a work whuh still maintains its standard 
authority ummpeaLhed Two years afterwards he published 
another work of standard value in whuh he submitted to 
a searching criticism the legendary cycles round Charle 
magne and Iheodoric the Goth with a view of ascertaining 
what historical elements lay hidden under the heap of 
medieval romance In 1877 he was ippointed to the chair 
of history in 1883 he was elected perpetual secretary 
general of the Royal Society (Videnskubernes Silskab) of 
Chnstiinia in 1886 he became perpetual chairman of the 
commission for editing the tontes of Norwegian history 
He was the author of a large number of important works 
and contributed numerous important paper® to the Trans 
actions 0/ the Royal Society of Christiania to lhslortsk 
1 idshnft to Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndif^hed to Arkiv 
fdr nordisk Filologi besides 1 yearly review Troiii 1B76 on 
Norwegian historiography to the Revue Hislort }ue 

A smaii pamphlet entitled Uber die neueren Daminer 
ungsersLheinungen by Herr P Gruner (extract from 
Mitieilungen der ^ aturforsthendtn Gesellschaft \n Bern 
1903) contains some facts relating to the appearances of 
coloured sunrises and sunsets during list jear caused by 
the volcanic eruptions in the West Indies Herr Gruner 
from a discussion of the days in each month when this 
phenomenon was observed suggests that they Indicate a 
periodicity corresponding with the times of new moon 
That this may be so seems more natural than otherwise 
since the bright moon in the sky would most probably have 
a tendency to render very difficult the observation of this 
phenomenon 
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Prof. H. Hildebrand Hildebrandsson has just issued the 
first portion of his report to the International Meteorological 
Committee on the International observations of clouds, which 
contains, as an introduction, an interesting summary of 
the history of the general circulation of the atmosphere 
The volume includes the results of computation of all observ¬ 
ations of cloud movements which he has been able to collect, 
the mean directions being determined by the " r^sultanto- 
m&tre " of M. Sandstrom, which gives them to one or two 
degrees. Numerous plates, twenty-two in all, accompany 
the report, twenty of which give the mean directions of the 
wind each month, and for several places scattered over the 
earth's surface. The book is a valuable contribution to this 
branch of meteorology 

The Danish Meteorological Institute has published its 
valuable annual statement relating to the state of the ice 
In the Arctic seas in 1902, with charts for each month, from 
March to August Some of the general results show that 
the winter ice broke up very late, that the Polar ice 
lay nearer Asia and Europe than usually, and that the 
number of icebergs carried from Greenland to the temperate 
seas was notably smaller thnn usual. Also that the summer 
of 190a has been rough and unsettled in nearly all Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions, northerly and easterly winds pre¬ 
dominating in Atlantic Arctic seas. No safe conclusions 
for 1903 can be drawn from the IIin 1 ted dala available, but 
conditions appear favourable for the passage of a consider¬ 
able number of icebergs east or Labrador and Newfoundland 

Wh have received <the 11 Instructions to Observers of the 
Indian Meteorological Department," by Sir John Eliot This 
book, which is the second edition, is intended to supersede 
the Indian meteorologist’s vade-mecum, now out of print 
It is confined simply to a description of the various instru¬ 
ments in use at the meteorological stations in India, the 
precautions to preserve them in good condition, the methods 
to restore them to good order when it is possible for the 
observer to do so, and the proper methods of reading the 
instruments and of taking and recording the observations 
It may be mentioned that these 11 instructions " are so 
limited because at the prespnt time the observers in India 
merely take the readings of certain instruments and forward 
them on suitable forms to the head office, all the work of 
reduction and preparation for subsequent use and discussion 
being done there For this reason explanations as to the 
methods of applying corrections, and the procedure of 
reduction, &c , are absent. The book, however, will be 
useful nevertheless to observers not stationed in India, 
especially that portion showing the conditions to be fulfilled 
in the selection of a site for a meteorological station 

According to the Daily Mail, six of the Cunard Steam¬ 
ship Company’s liners have been equipped with printing 
machinery for the publication of a paper the news of which 
is supplied by wireless telegraphy A facsimile of the front 
page of the paper published on board the Etruria and called 
the Cunard Bulletin was printed in the Daily Mail of 
March 14. 

An interesting paper on distribution losses in electricity 
supply was read by Messrs Constable and Fawssett before 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. The figures given 
In the paper have been obtained from the working of the 
Croydon central station, which has an output of 1350 k w 
Roughly, the total losses amount to 31 per Cent, of the units 
generated, and t are divided up as follows —Switchboards 
and connections, o’s per cent ; cable losses, 8 5 per cent.; 
transformer losses, 9 per cent ; and meter losses, 3 per 
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cent. The authors consider the losses under each heading 
separately, and suggest ways In which they may be reduced ; 
the greater part of the paper is devoted to the cable losses, 
which are the most important and the least easy to reduce. 

Some measurements of the temperature coefficients of 
magnets made of chilled cast iron are described by Mr. 
B O. Peirce in the Proceeding of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. Castings of u sice and shape suitable 
for instrument magnets gave for the temperature coefficient 
between io° C and ioo° C. mean values of from o 0003 to 
0 0004. These castings had been subjected to a chilling 
process at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory ; another similar 
magnet treated by an outside maker had the coefficient 
00008 Unchilled castings were found to have a coefficient 
five or six times as large as the chilled magnets The 
temperature coefficient generally increases with the tempera¬ 
ture, the value between io° C. and 40° C. being possibly 
only abuut one-third of the mean value between io° C and 
loo° C Using such magnets as these in conjunction with 
galvanometer cods of copper and manganin it is easy, 
according to the author, to construct a cheap ammeter 
almost wholly independent of the room temperature 

Our contemporary the Electrical Review has recently pub¬ 
lished some particulars of the new storage battery invented 
by Mr Edison which we described in Nature more than 
eighteen months ago (vol Ixiv p 241) It seems that the 
cell is likely soon to be put on the market, and Mr Edison 
is reported as having expressed himself as fully satisfied 
with the trials, and confident of its ultimate success “ The 
experimenting with the new battery has all been done," he 
said, 11 and the only thing that remains is to adapt it 10 
the use of the public ” Mr. Hibbert, in the articles referred 
to above, publishes some discharge curves communicated 
to him by Mr Edison’s associate, Mr Dick, which are very 
similar to the curve which was published In Nature; the 
most noticeable point is the large percentage of the ampere- 
hour discharge obtained at high discharge rates , with eight 
times the normal discharge rate the cell has 75 per cent, 
of its normal capacity, which is a very much belter per¬ 
formance than that of any lead cell The watt-hour capacity 
per pound is the same as originally claimed—about 11— 
and the cells are said to be of very good mechanical con¬ 
struction and durability The result of practical experience 
of the cell in ordinary working will be awaited with great 
interest, it certainly seems as if we are a step nearer to the 
production of a satisfactory automobile cell, and to the 
ousting of lead from its present position as the only material 
suitable for secondary batteries 

The December issue of the Bulletin de VAcadhnie des 
Sciences de Cracovie contains a paper by Prof Olszewski 
dealing with three forms of apparatus for the liquefaction 
of air and hydrogen Each apparatus is based on the 
principle of Dr. Hampson’s well-known machine, two of 
them serve to liquefy air, the third is a hydrogen liquefier 
which can also, if necessary, be U9ed to liquefy air. The 

first apparatus is intended for use in laboratories when 

greater quantities of liquid air are to be prepared in a 

shorter time than it is possible to do by means of the 

r Hampson liquefier, This result is attained by dividing 
the coil of the Hampson machine into two parts, and In¬ 
serting between them a CO a cooler. The yield of the 
apparatus is thus doubled. The second apparatus is a true 
Hampson liquefier, simplified and reduced In size, and wholly 
enclosed In a partly silvered vacuum vessel. This serves 
to demonstrate the liquefaction of air during a lecture, 
without use of a compressor, by means of air compressed 
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in a steel flask The last apparatus described is a hydrogen 
liquefier which differs Trom that of Dr Travers chiefly by 
the Insertion of a second regenerator coil which serves 
almost wholly to equalise the temperatures of the arriving 
and the issuing hydrogen and by the absence of a low 
pressure chamber for liquid air this refrigerant being used 
boiling under atmospheric pressure The preliminary ex 
periments carried out with this apparatus are said to have 
led to satisfactory results 

A SERIES of articles by Prof Duhem of Bordeaux on the 
* volution of mechanics is an important feature of the 
current numbers of the Revue gdnfrale des Sciences It 
(ommences in the issue of January 30 with a historical 
account of the development of dynamics starting with the 
Greek notions of matter and tracing the successive theories 
of Descartes Leibnitz Boscovich Newton and Laplace 
In the second part Prof Duhem deals with the pr neiple 
of virtual velocities and the statics of Lagrange d Alein 
bert s principle the Lagrangian equations of motion the 
theories of Poisson on elasticity hydrodjnaini s and 
iQpiUanty and theories of elasticity generally The ihird 
paper is devoted to Prof Duhem 5 favourite subjects of 
study hent ami electricity especially the former I he 
kinetic theory of gases is traced fro 11 its first mtroduU on 
in the Hydrodjna mca of Daniel Bernoulli down to 
the latest works of Boltzmann Fn (h section devoted to 
thermodynamics we have an account of the dis over os of 
the first and iccond laws Helmholtz s Lheory of n onocyclic 
systems and a detailed examination of Cubbs s recent work 
on statistical mechanics The dynamical theories of elec 
tricity are considered with especial reference to Clerk 
Maxwell Finally under Impossibility of Perpetual 
Motion we have a critical exposition of the dyn imics of 
irreversible phenomena and Clausius s principle of entropy 
Further papers are promised dealing with the revival of 
atomism tho foundations of thermodynamics and similar 
subjects On all these branches of the rctical phys cs Prof 
Duhem speaks with authority and his papers form a useful 
summary of the develop nent of modern views of the 
dynamical properties of matter 

Ins Naturalist for March contains an account of the work 
of the Yorkshire Boulder Committee for 1901-2 

In NaturwissenschaflUche Wochenschnft of March 8 Herr 
I Plate concludes his account of Weismann s theory of 
development 

We have received the iVanjactionj of the City of London 
Lntomological and Natural History Society for 1902 which 
contain the president s address and a number of papers 

Dr O Zacitarjas in Biol Cenlralblati of March 1 gives 
an account of the plankton of the Thames based on the 
investigations recently undertaken by Dr F E Fntsch 
of the Jodrell Laboratory at Kew 

The Analcs of the National Museum of Buenos Aires (vol 
1 part 11 of the third senes) contains three papers by Dr 
Ameghino In the first of these the author describes a 
number of mammalian remains—mostly fragmentary— 
from the well known deposits of Tanja in Bolivia naming 
several species as new The age of the Patagonian 
mammallferous deposits forms the subject of the second 
communication f while In the third the primitive type of 
mammalian molar teeth Is discussed 

An Interesting account of the mode of life of the giant 
land tortoises of the Galapagos Islands and tha present con 
dltion of the different species is given by Mr E Heller In 
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vol v of the Proceeding* of the Washington Academy From 
several of the islands of the group the tortoises have disap 
peared in Indefat gable Island the extermination appears 
to have been quite recent some Ecuadorians having told 
the author that not many years ago they saw a huge tor 
toise near the central crater The land nd sea iguanas 
of the Galapagos; and their hab Ls Uo n e n for a share 
of attention the author desrrib ng Ihe hn 1 iguani of 
Barrington Island ns a new spec es under the lai of 
ConoU)phus palhdus 

A mfmoir on the geology of the country around Sal *,1 ry 
by Mr Clement Reid has just been issued by the C no 
logical Survey It is accompanied by a cap Lai colour 

printed m ip and both will no doubt be welcomed by the 
I members of Lhe Geologists Association who make Salisbury 
their head quarters for an excursion at Caster The famous 
; vale of Wardoui with us Portland and Purbcck Strain at 
1 isbury and Ch Imark the Greensand and Chalk of the 
bordering height the Chalk of Sal sbury Plain and Lhe 
lertury and Pie stocene deposits are duly described It is 
iitercsliig too to find approval of the Eol thic implements 
which Dr Blackmore has so ass duously gathered together 
from the [ 1(1 of Alderbury 

M Chari ls Kauot secretary of the French Commission 
on G 1 iciers is the author of a pamphl L entitled Tssai de 
( hronolog e les \ arut ons Glaciaires (extra t from 
IhiUetin l G o^raphit Htston jiie et Descriptive No 2 
1902) In this wc rk the author discusses the observ it ns 
wh ch he has collected from numerous places in different 
parts cf the woild and comes to some interesting con 
elusions which he summ irises at the end lo state in a 
few words the results obtained he points out that the same 
km 1 tf glue. 1 il van ilion does not occur s multaneouslv n 
the ref, ns lie invfsligated thus the last positive varut n 
extended over a century and a half the beginning of the 
primary increase occurring 111 Norway m 1700 and end ng 
in the Alps m 1855-1860 A complete primary oscillation 1 
an increase and decrease appears to have a duration of one 
or two Lentunes For Norway for instance the | mt 
primary increase began in 1700 and the decrease has not 
yet term nated many other exan pies afe given 1 here 
seems fuither to be a plurisecular period covering in the 
case of the Alps about three centuries 

Tiif Gresham Publishing Co npany has publ shed in 
drawing book form two capital models Lo show graphically 
the structure of the bee One model ib of the queen bee the 
other of the drone By the familnr device of overlaps ng 
sheets suitably shaped and coloured the external malomv 
the organs of respiration digestion an I rtprodu tion as 
well as the nervous system can be followed by success vely 
raising the sheets which when folded di wn n ahe realistic 
models of the two bees 

1 he fourth instalment has been issued of the report on 
the physical and chemical soil survey of Dorsetshire begun 
in 1898 and bei ig conducted by the Department of Agn 
culture of the Reading University College In an intro 
ductory note Prof Percival the director of the Agricultural 
Department says it 1a hoped that dur ng the present season 
an examination will take place of the flora and plant 
associations more especially of the pastures and meadows 
met with upon the different formations and drift areas of 
Dorsetshirp A thorough botanical or (Ecological survey 
taken ip conjunction with geological and analytical data 
will be of great value and it is proposed if possible to 
setuta the assistance of Dorset field botanists 
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A brcond enlarged edition of Prof. A Fischer's admirable 
11 Vorlesungen liber Bakterlen ” has been published by the 
firm of Gustav Fischer, Jena, The first edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1697, ai1( J wa| Very favourably reviewed in these 
columns (vol Ivili. p. 77, 1898) The book is now doubly 
the sire of the original volume, the number of pages having 
been Increased from 186 to 374. Its value as a scientific 
treatise on bacteriology has thus been increased, and students 
of the subject rtiay turn to the book with confidence that 
they will find the present state of knowledge of bacterio¬ 
logical science satisfactorily represented in it 

Thi additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens dunqg 
the past week Include a Bosnian's Potto (Perodicticus potto) 
from West Africa, presented by Captain Jas Startin, R.N, , 
a Rhomb-marked Snake (TVimeroriunuj thombeatus) from 
South Africa, presented by Mr. George Vanderspar; six 
Marbled Newts (Molgt marmorata ), three Palmated Newts 
(Mclgc palmala), three Brown Newts (Spelerpes fuscus), 
European, deposited ; two Herons (Ardea cmerea), European, 
received In exchange. 


following side, and the diameter of the planet itself Is given 
as 17**618. 

A comparison of this result with the mean of the results 
obtained by previous observers shows that there Is no proof 
of the theory, first advanced by M. Struve in 1851, that the 
inner ring of the planet was expanding inwards, and that 
consequently the space between it and the planet was de¬ 
creasing (Popular Astronomy, No. 103). 

Observations of Jupiter's Fifth Satellite —In Bulletin 
No. 28 of the Lick Observatory, Prof. R. G. Aitken gives 
the details of the measurements made during 1900 and 1902 
at the Lick Observatory of the positions of Jupiter’s fifth 
satellite 

In each set of observations the position of the satellite Is 
referred to that of one of the others, and the time of observ¬ 
ation, the position angle, the distance in seconds and the 
number of settings are given in tabular form. 

The satellite was observed on ten nights, a magnifying 
power of 270 being used during 1990, and a power of 350 
during 1902. During the former period the planet Itself 
was occulted by means of a drop of Indian ink on a clear 
glass plate placed between the micrometer threads and the 
eye-piece, but during 1902 a piece of suitably placed smoked 
mica was substituted for the glass plate. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomical Occurrences in April:— 

April & I oh. nm. Minimum of Algol (8 Persei). , 

9- uh. 48m. to isb. 23m. Moon occults v Leonis 
(mag, 4 5). 

9. 15b 16m. to i8h. 48m. Transit of Jupiter’s Sat. III. 

(Ganymede) 

II. Moon partially eclipsed visible at Greenwich :— 
loh. 34*410. First contact with Ihe shadow. 
iah. 13 om. Middle of Ihe eclipse. 

13b. 51 6m. Lost contact with ihe shadow. 
Magnitude of the eclipse (D's diameter 1) 
= ° 973- 

15. Venus. Illuminated portion of disc = 0-832, 
Mars = o'gSs 

20-22. Epoch of Lynd meteoric shower (Radiant 271“ 

, + 33 °) 

26. 11 h. 34m Minimum of Algol (0 Persei) 

29 Sh 43m Minimum of Algol (0 Persei) 


Stellar Parallax —The Transactions of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Yale University (vol. 1. part vi ) contain 
a valuable determination of the parallax of the ten first 
magnitude stars in the northern hemisphere by Dr W L, 
Elkin, the director of the Observatory This investigation 
is part of a scheme for making a senes of researches on the 
parallaxes of stars 0/ successive orders of magnitude with 
the Yale heliometer, and was begun tn the year 1885. In 
the volume before us Dr Elkin gives details of the method 
of measurement adopted, the several series and comparison 
stars, the observations and reductions, and finally a dis¬ 
cussion of the results. Referring here only to the actual 
results he obtained, the following table gives the adopted 
values of the parallax of each of the stars, with their prob¬ 
able errors — 


■ Tauri 

Adopted 

Parallax. 

+ 0*109 

Probable 

Error. 

±0014 

« Aarigee 

0 079 

O 021 

a Orion is 

O O24 

0024 

a Can. Min. 

0 334 

0015 

0 Ge minor uni 

0 056 

0*023 

a Leonis 

0 024 

0 020 

a Boot is 

0 026 

0*017 

a Lyre 

0 062 

0*oi 6 

a Aquils 

+ 0*232 

0*019 

e Cygni 

-0012 

±0 023 


Measures of Saturn's Rings —A series of measurements 
of the distance between the inner edge of the inner ring of 
Saturn and the planet Itself has been made by Prof, F. E. 
Sea grave, of Providence. The mean result obtained shows a 
distance of 3*698 on the preceding side and 4* 005 on the 
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Observations of the Light of Nova Persei —The 
second publication, by the Harvard College Observatory, of 
the variations in the magnitude of Nova Persei occurs in 
vol, xlvlll (No. 2) of the H.C.O. Annals 
About three thousand six hundred magnitude observations 
have been compiled from various sources bv Mr Leon 
Campbell, under the direction of Prof. O C- Wendell. The 
time of observation, the original comparison stars (when 
available), the magnitude of the Nova reduced to the 
Harvard photometric scale, the name of the observer and 
a reference number to the publication in which the observ¬ 
ation was originally recorded are given for each observation, 
and the observations are set out in chronological order 

New Catalogue of Doudle Stars —A sixth catalogue of 
one hundred double stars, discovered by Mr. W J, Hussey 
whilst using the 12-inch and 36-inch Lick refractors, is con¬ 
tained in Bulletin No. 27 of the Lick Observatory The 
previous five catalogues, each containing the names, posi¬ 
tions and particulars of one hundred new doubles, have 
appeared in earlier numbers of the Astronomical Journal 
and the Lick Bulletins 

Mr. Hussey calls special attention to two of the stars in 
the present catalogue, Nos 507 and 580 respectively. No. 
507 (D M +49° 95) is a remarkable triplet the components 
of which are of nearly equal magnitude (A. =93111, 
B,=9 5m , C =g 8m ) and form an equilateral triangle, and 
the observer suggests that the measurements thereof should 
form a conclusive test for determining personal equations. 
No. 580 (1 Serpentis) is a probable binary the components 
of which are equal in magnitude (5 om ) and the proper 
motion exceedingly small, viz. —000477 9 and —0*0583 
Magnetic Observations During Eclipses —Dr, L. A. 
Bauer, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, has 
collected all the available observations of the magnetic varia¬ 
tions which are shown to take place during a total eclipse 
of the Bun, and has published them in No. 4, vol. vii of 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity 

It is suggested in the preface to the article that the eclipse 
variation qF the magnetic needle is analogous to the common 
diurnal variation, and that the causes of the two phenomena 
are also analogous, inasmuch as the diurnal variation may 
be caused by the continual eclipse of that side of the earth 
which, for the time being, is turned away from the sun 
For this to be the case we have to premise that these varia¬ 
tions are caused by some undetermined radiation from the 
sun which affects the magnetic'needle. 

This suggestion is supported by the following result de¬ 
duced from the collected observations, which refer to every 
eclipse that has taken place since 1870 — 11 The precise effect 
of the eclipse magnetic variation is (1) opposite in the 
two magnetic hemispheres; (a) opposite (of the morning and 
afternoon hours.” In other words, ” the nature of the 
eclipse variation Js analogous to that of the diurnal varia¬ 
tion, diBering from it only in degree.” 

Supposing that the magnitude of the effect produced varies. 
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proportionately with the amount of sunlight cut off, the 
earth and moon should produce effects inversely proportional 
to the square of their diameters if 13 S 1, and in 
analysing the collected data Dr Bauer finds that the ratio 
•of the diurnal variation to the eclipse variation is of this 
order, thereby supporting the theory set forth in the preface 


THE SOLIDIFICATION Ob FLUORINE AND 
THE COMBINATION OF SOLID FLUORINF 
WITH LIQUID H\DROGFN i 

N preceding researches we have shown that fluorine is 
liquefied at - 187° C and that at this low temperature 
it acts neither upon crystallised silicon amorphous carhon 
boron nor mercury , that in short its (.hemiLal activity is 
diminished but that it still combines with production of 
flante with hydrogen and solid turpentine 

These researches have been continued since one oF us has 
been able to obtain hydrogen in the form of a stable liquid 
boiling at — 252 0 5C or at 20° 5 absolute 5 ince the first 
experiments published on this subject it has been found that 
fluorine which is perfectly free from hydrofluoric acid doe = 
not attack glass at the ordinary temperature hence 11 is now 
possible to enclose a definite volume of fluorine in a thin 
walled gla*s vessel and to submit it to the powerful cooling 
action furnished by the ebullition of liquid hydrogen 

A sealed glass tube filled with fluorine and placed in liquid 
oxvgen boiling quietly under the atmospheric pressure 
showed no trace of condensation 1 he same tube was lowered 
slowly into a double-walled vessel containing liquid hydrogen 
so as to obtain a progressive cooling A yellow liquid first 
appeared which after plunging wholly into the liquid 
hvdrogen froze to a yellow solid On leaving the tube for 
wme time in the liquid hydrogen so that the temperature 
•of the fluorine was cooled down to 20° ^ absolute the solid 
fluorine originally yellow became white resembling in this 
respect chlorine bromine and sulphur Experiments with 
liquid nitrogen showed that the melting point of fluorine 1a 
below —21 o° C and j comparison with the melting point of 
oxygen ^8° absolute showed that 40° nbsolute or— 223° C 
is the most probable value for the melting point of fluorine 
l he ratio of the melting point to the boiling point is a little 
■smaller than the ratios given by chlorine and l ronune 

I xpenments wnre also directed to another point the ques 
turn of the affinity of bodies for each other at low tempera 
turcs and in Mew of ihe fart that fluorine possesses more 
powerful affinities than anv other elements it \v is interesting 
to determine whether anv action was possible between liquid 
hydrogen and solid fluorine both maintained ut a tempera¬ 
ture of — 252° 5 In order to realise this experiment a thin 
glass tube was taken containing about 5° 1 c cf gaseous 
fluorine which had been completely freed from hydrofluoric 
acid the gas completely solidified in one of the points of the 
tube and this then immersed in a hundred cubic centimetres 
(f liquid tndrogen AVhen the temperature of the whole was 
lowered to that of the liquid hydrogen the point containing 
the fluoune was broken off without removing the lube so is 
*0 allow*©! contact between the hydrogen and the fluorine 
A violent explosion was the result sufficient heat being set 
free to raise the material to incandescence and to set fire to 
the hydrogen The explosion was sufficiently powerful to 
reduce the fluorine tube and the double walled hydrogen 
vessel to powder 

Helium is now the only gas which has not been obtained 
in the solid state 


THE \CCl MUIATION OF METEOROI OGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 

p ROF HANN contributes to the Meteorologisehe Zeit 
A schrtft for January a translation into German of that 
portion of Prof Schuster’s address before the British Associ¬ 
ation at Belfast (Nature, vol Ixvi pp 614-618) which deals 

1 Xpiper by Prof* H M 01 Min and J Dtwitr reaiLbefoie ihe Paris 
Academy of Seleneca March 16 
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with meteorological observations and adds some comments 
from which the following extracts are translated 


Prof Schuster’s point of view 1* that of the theoretical 
physicist and it is consequently different from that of the 
meteorologist, who cannot leave the demands of practical 
life out of account 

The professor s remarks as to the desirability of short 
and systematic senes or observations for the stud) of de 
finite problems that is to say the introduction of a kind 
of experimental method into meteorology will certainly 
meet with universal approval but this has already been 
done in several cases (study of thunderstorms effect of 
forests on climate, Ac ) Simultaneously with such special 
observations the regular routine observations need in 
no wise be neglected they appear to us to be indispensable 

Complaints as to the superabundance of meteorological 
observations are not new it may be a quarter of a centurv 
since we read in an English periodical The need in 
meteorological science now 1$ not observations but brains to 
work out the results It cannot be denied that Lhere is 
some justification for this point of view hut it must be 
borne in mind that by reducing the number of meteorologu d 
records the number of brains who would discuss alreadv 
available observations would hardly be increased 

A small amount of consideration will further show that 
the question of a temporary suspension of meteorological 
observations cannot be regarded as a practical one I he 
central institutions could take no such step for they are 
not intended solely or even pnmanlv to serve the ends 
of pure science but chiefly to meet the demands of practical 
life which would not brook the interruption of observ 
ilions fc r 1 lustrum Ihe answer given by Sir George 
Airy before a Treasury Committee appointed to inquire into 
the expenditure of the grant in aid of meteorology is chant 
lerishL in this connection Asked whether (here were reasons 
for continuing the public Hion of Ihe detailed duly reports 
from the seven (first class) observatories Airy replied It is 
desirable they should be preserved I think und there is one 
point which is worth considering and that is that ihe public 
feeling in fivour of mrteorological publications is very 
strong I get a great dumber of letters and npplitn 

lions of all kinds fre ill persons that 1 know nothing about 
tew requests are nude for astronomical information ^ 
greater number are itnde for magnetic informal ion but 
tint is to a great extent for practical purposes but I think 
that b\ far the greater number are for meteorological n 
formation Popular feeling is an element not to be 

put out of question in matters of this kind I his from 
the sime Airy who Idter on impressed the wish that in 
absolute stop should be mule from time to time in order 
to give whit I venture to c dl breathing time Hut prac 
tical and scientific demands alike past, over such desires 

Had Trot Schuster ever bepn at the head of 1 meteor 
ological office ha would know how const intlv public xuthori 
ties to s ly nothing of private individuals demand authentic 
meteorological data he would then be able to estimate what 
public opinion would say if the director answered I have 
discontinued meteorological observations for five years 10 
obtain time and oppoitunily fc r discussing existing records 

Even if official observations were suspended private 
observations would be continued and 1 state of affairs 
would again be brought about similar to that which obtained 
before the introduction of an organised system of observ 
ation Unchecked observations would be made with un 
tested and badly exposed instruments and n real waste of 
tunc would result nav more, in many c ises positive harm 
might be done by the circulation of inaccurate data A 
natural interest which has undoubtedly done good service 
in the past would also be checked 

As regards the publication of results it is only by means of 
such publications that it is possible on the one hand to 
exercise satisfactory supervision over the observations 
and on the other to give all who desire it the oppor 
tunity of making use of existing records To bury the 
results where they would be accessible only to the staff of 
an office would be a waste that would indeed justify com¬ 
plaints 

f f east of all can we understand how Prof Schuster could 
mlsjajte the value of continuous homogeneous records or 
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the extent of the injury that would be inflicted on the objects 
of such observation! by a temporary interruption of the 
tame. A large number of the problems presented by the 
physics of our globe can only be attacked with any hope 
of success from this basis, it is essential to have a number 
of well supervised principal stations in each country supply¬ 
ing an uninterrupted homogeneous series of observations. 
These stations are also of service in the study of climat¬ 
ological history, and are destined to prove of great import¬ 
ance in the study of meteorology in the future 

Only in a limited sense can we agree with Prof. Schuster’s 
dictum that before commencing to observe we should make 
sure that our observations will prove of service, and will 
give answer to a definite question. Not even in the case 
of observatories do such instructions hold good. When 
addressed to private observers we would characterise them 
as 1 ‘ blinkers " which limit the range of vision to definitely 
laid down lines. We quote one example . when Schwabe 
began his sun-spot record, it must have appeared to 
specialists as a mere hobby, devoid of all scientific object; 
had it been otherwise astronomers would undoubtedly have 
commenced such observations earlier And what scientific 
value have these observations now attained to’ 


LEAD IN PEATY WATER. 1 


T HE report under notice is a statement of the results 
obtained from an examination of the water supplies 
and their gathering grounds and storage reservoirs in 
twenty-three more or less peaty collecting areas in York¬ 
shire and Lancashire. The object of the examination Was 
to indicate the origin of the pi urn bo-sol vent nature of these 
waters, and the best methods of preventing or counteracting 
this action before the WHtcr was distributed to consumers Ur 
Houston concurs with Mr. Ackroyd and with othrr chemists 
who have studied the subject in these districts in attributing 
the power of dissolving lead in dangerous quantity to the 
presence in these waters ol auds derived from the peat , 
and he further intimates his belief that the acid is produced 
from the peat by the action of certain bacteria found in the 
peat itself. He finds that the acid nature of the water is 
frequently not indicated by 'litmus paper or by other 
ordinary means, but that jt is easily ascertained by the 
change in colour produced in an alcoholic solution of lac- 
moid 

The “ erosive " action which is exerted on dull lead by 
dissolved oxygen is considered to be of relatively slight 
importance, since, in the absence of peaty acids, the amount 
of solvent action due to this cause is comparatively slight. 
The peaty'acids apparently produce soluble salts of lead and 
cause the water to bring a much larger proportion of lead 
into solution than could be introduced by the formation and 
solution of the oxide alone Feat is invariably acid in 
reaction, and peaty water is also always acid That the 
solution of the lead by moorland water is fiun to the peaty 
acids which it contains has been proved by direct experi¬ 
ment. Further, a decrease of plumbo-solvent power is 
noticed when these acids are reduced in quantity by various 
natural causes, or by artificial neutralisation Indeed, the 
methods of counteracting plumbu-solvency in peaty water 
which are adopted in the moorland districts consist in neu¬ 
tralising the acids in the water with carbonate of soda, with 
carbonate of lime, or with slaked lime In this connection, 
it should be remembered that the quantity of slaked lime 
used must be carefully adjusted, since when it is present 
unaltered in solution in the water it promotes and does not 
diminish the plumbo-solvent power. 

The variation in degree of solvent action shown by the 
same moorland supply at different times is shown to be 
connected with the varying proportions of acid peaty water 
and of neutralising spring water which the supply contains. 
In dry weather, the neutral and neutralising water pre¬ 
dominates, while rainy weather tends to increase the pro¬ 
portion of superficial acid water which comes out of the 
peat, these variations in composition markedly Influence the 
plumbo-solvent power of the water. 

The author appears to have confined his attention to the 


1 Thirtieth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, iqao-igoi. 
Supplement “O# Lead Poisoning and Water Supplies/ 1 By Dr. Houston. 
Pp Xl + 234 
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amounts of lead in solution in the water, and, undoubtedly p 
these are the common sources of danger. But a not In¬ 
considerable amount of lead may be removed from the metal, 
and exist at first in solution as hydroxide, and subsequently 
as a deposit o! hydroxycarbonate, when pure soft water acts 
on lead in the presence of the atmosphere \ in water supplies 
this action is often considerably restricted by the presence 
of carbonic acid in solution in considerable proportion, or 
by the presence of silica, sulphate or carbonate in small 
amount. 

The vast amount of detailed Information contained in the 
report is worthy of serious consideration by those who have 
to deal with the supply of soft peaty water, as is also the 
recommendation that the seasonal plumbo-solvent power of 
the different sources from which any particular supply 19 
derived should be accurately known, arrangements can 
then be made either to avoid the collection of portions of 
the supply at the times when they possess a dangerous 
solvent power on lead, or to neutralise them by satisfactory 
treatment before they are distributed to consumers F, C. 


PROGRESS OF THE HE W VEGETA TION OF 
KRAKA TA'O. 

TT is within a few months of twenty years since the great 
^ eruption took place which absolutely killed all life in the 
island of KrakalAo About three years later, Dr. Treub visited 
the island and examined the beginnings of a new vegetation, 
the results of which were recorded in 1888 (Nature, vol 
xxxviu. p 344) He found that the first vegetable settlers on 
Lhe covering of pumice stone, lava and ash were microscopic 
algte belonging to the Cyanophyccse These organisms coveted 
the surface with a slimy layer, which acted as a decomposing 
Bgent and created a suitable substratum for ferns, nf which 
about a dozen species were already abundant in |8S6 Dr. 
Treub also observed a few individuals of fifteen species of 
flowering plants, most of which had sprung from drift-seeds. 

In Lhe spring of 1897, a party of botanists visited the island, 
and Dr. O Penzig has published the results of their investi¬ 
gations and observations [Annates du Jardm Totamquc de 
Buitensorg, 2me sene, 111 (1902), pp 92-113, with seven 

views), from which we learn that sixiylwo species of vaseular 
plants were observed on Krakado and the neighbouring islets, 
Lang and Verlaten Fifly of these colonists are flowering 
plants, representing twenty-one natural orders, and it seems 
highly probable that they all reached the islands independently 
of man Classifying these fifty-three species according to the 
assumed means by which their seeds were conveyed to the 
islands, 7‘54 per cent were possibly earned by birds, 3207 
per cent were probably wind-borne and 60 39 per cent, were 
almost certainly cast up by the waves of the sea No additional 
species of fern appears to ha\e established itself in the islands 
between i88fi and 1897. This is inexplicable, because the 
region is nch in ferns, the spores of which, one would suppose, 
would be brought by winds in abundance Apart from ferns, the 
probable “ aeolophiloua ,p element consisis or eight Composite, 
six grasses and four orchidp. After passing the strand belt of 
vegetation, which is by far the most numerous in species, derae 
thickets of Fhre^mites, Saccharum and Lymnolhrix were en¬ 
countered The interior and higher part of Krakaldo is still 
much less covered with vegetation, ferns largely preponderating 
Conspicuous and relatively common amongst >he flowering 
plants was Spathigloliis pluata , a terrestrial orchid. The other 
orchids are Vanda Su/trtg i, Arundtna speaosa end a species of 
Phajus Krakaldo is about twenty mileBdistant from both Java 
and Sumatra, and the most interesting question suggested by the 
new vegetal ion is, How far docs it afford a solution of the 
problem of lhe origin of the vrgelation of much move remote 
islands which have more than a littoral or coral island flora ? 

W Botting Hem&lby 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES . 


T HE 


strange cranial deformation known as trigonocephaly, 
in which (he forehead is conshicled and more or less 


pointed, and the temporal region and the ba*e of the skull are 
broadened, is the subject of a research by Dr. M Hanotte in 
VAnthropologic (tome nil No, 5, p. ^87), 

The weight of the human biain is the subject of a detailed 
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nvefttigation by Mr F March and (.Ad hand/ dor math phys 
Class? der Konigl Sdchs t Ges der Wtss , No 4, 1902, p, 393) 
The average weight of the brain Tor men between fifteen and 
fifty years of age is i^oop 1 that for women I275g The smaller 
sue of the female brain u not dependent on shorter suture, as 
the median brain weight of women lb absolutely smaller than 
that of men of similar size 

The Mit thei lunge n der Deutsche* Gesellsohafi fur Natur und 
Volkerkunde Ostasatens (Band vi 11 Theil 3) contains two long 
articles, one by Mr PE Schiller on the etiquette of 
present giving in Japan, which is full of quaint customs, and 
another by Prof Karl Florenz on the new agitation against the 
Japanese letter forms These, which are of Chinese origin, 
weigh like an intolerable burden on Japanese progress Dr 
Florenzadda an elaborate essay on comparative European and 
Japanese phonetics, illustrated by numerous diagrams of palates 
This appears to be a valuable contribution to the subject of 
comparative phonetics 

The interesting excavations in the caves of B.tousse RousbI 
undertaken by Lhe liberality of the Prince of Monaco, under 
the able direction of M 1 Abbe de Villeneuve and with the 
assistance of M Lorenzi, the enthusiastic and skilful/rZ/ara/rKr, 
have resulted in important discoveries The work has been 
accomplished with the greatest thoroughness and exactitude 
Dr R Verneau has published m l Anthropologic (tome xm 
No 5, p 561) an illustrated account of his study of the remains 
from the 11 Grotte des Enfants, 1 in which he states (hat although 
the Cro Magnon type of man is found at a depth of 7m 05, at 
70m lower two skeletons were found which presented a very 
clear negroid appearance, but they are not true negroes His 
hypothesis is that earlier than the race of Cro Magnon and later 
than the race of Spy, a third ethnic element was present on the 
Riviera which presented negroid characters 

We have frequently directed the attention of ethnologists to 
the mine of information concerning the customs, beliefs and 
handicrafts of civilised and uncivilised folk Lhat is to be found 
In the pages of our contemporary Globus The articles are 
generally a record of first hand observations, and the majority 
of them are illustrated Another feature of the journal are the 
careful summaries of contemporary geographical, ethnographical 
and archaeological literature The following titles taken from 
lhe current volume (Ixxxu ) illustrate Lhe range of sub|ects 
A historical ethnological study on gynecological ‘ex voto,” by 
Dr E Blind, with illustrations (p 69) , Dravidian folk poetry, 
by Mr W Gallenkamp, dwarfs in history and tradition, 
by Mr D MacRitchie In the previous volume, there were 
papers by Mr G Thilenius on prehistoric pygmies in Schlesien 
(p 273), and by Mr J Kollmann on pygmies in Europe and 
America Prof K Weule raises the question (vol Ixxxu 
p 247) whether there are dwarf people in New Guinea His 
remarks are based on photographs of three men whose stature 
ringed from I20lm to 1205m Further evidence must be ob 
tained before we can be sure whether these are a true pygmy 
people or only dwarfed Papuans Name giving and marriage 
among the Orang Temia of the Malaka Peninsula, by Hrolf 
Vaughan Stevens, edited by H Stunner (p. 253) An article 
by Mr G Knosp on the Annamite Theatre is illustrated by a 
coloured plate An interesting rlsuml of archaeological soma 
tologicaLand ethnographical researches in Portugal is given on 
pp 283*289 Dr C Kassner describes and figures (p 315) 
various ethnographical survivals in Bulgaria, amongst others the 
suspended boards that are used as gongs. 

In the current number of the Reliquary and Illustrated 
Archaeologist is the first of a series of papers on prehistoric 
Dartmoor, by Mr R Burnard, which promises to be a valuable 
contribution to the archreology of a most interesting region A 
few yean ago, extremely little was known about the monuments 
of Dartmoor, but thanks to the labours of the Dartmoor Ex 
ploration Committee of the Devon Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, Literature and Art for the past six years a 
considerable amount of Information has been obtained The 
present communication deals with hut circles 

Designs cut In rocks have previously been recorded from New 
Caledonia, but M Archamhault in C Anthropologic (xiu , 1902, 
P 689), gives a number of photographs of petroglyphs that he 
has discovered, and certainly many of them are very remarkable, 
and they open out a promising field for inquiry Unfortunately, 
the author was unable to obtain any information from the 
natives respecting them, but it does not follow, {hat all know 
ledge about them has passed away, and it 11 to Tjc hoped lhat 
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fresh endeavours will be made to elucidate their signification 
In the same journal will he found a further paper by M Ch de 
Ujfalvy of his senes on the “ Iconographie et Anthropologic 
Ira no Indienne,” in which he deals with the physical type of 
living Hindus, based on the researches of Risley and Crooke 
lie alludes to Nesfield’s view regarding the caste system, and 
upholds his conclusions in opposition to Risley s adverse 
criticism 

The French are masters in the art of popularisation of science 
to take a recent example, one can buy for 60 centimes a care 
fully compiled, up to date summary of French archeology by 
Zaborowski (“ Bibllotheque utile, F Alcan Pans) In the 
seventh edition of “1 Homme prchistonque the French 
people can learn the opinion of specialists on the ancestry of 
man and Lhe main characteristics of the men of the variou s 
archaeological epochs The toolB, weapons, artistic efforts of 
Paleolithic man are described The feature of this excellent 
little book is the prominence paid to the transition period 
between the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods The Bronze and 
Iron ages are merely alluded to 

In the current number of Man t lhe monthly journal of 
general anthropology which is published under ihe direction of 
the Anthropological Institute, besides several papers on the 
physical anthropology of different peoples, there are interesting 
contributions on the use of diagrams for cramomelncnl 
purposes Archeology, mainly Egyptian Mediterranean, 10 
particularly well represented The arts and crafts of various 
peoples are described in numerous interesting papers, and 
comparative religion is well to Lhe fore the discussions on 
totemism and on the Supreme Being in Sarawak being more 
especially noteworthy The articles and notes in Man are 
written in non technical language and as they are of nuch 
general interest the j jurnal deserves to reach a wide circle of 
readers 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Prof J J Dobdie professor of chemistry in University 
College North Wales hris been appointed director of the 
Ldinburgh Museum of Siientc and \rt 

On Thursday April 2 a met ting will be held in the 
imp room of the Royal Geographical Society when l rof 
I lisee Reclus will speak on the subject of geographical 
education with spet lal reference to his globular conlourtd 
maps globes and reliefs of which he will exhibit examples 
All interested in the improvement of c irlographu. jl methods 
Are specially invited to attend and take part in the discussion 

Fihfen seir nee professors of CaicutLa colleges have it 
is reported in the Pioneer Mail signed i protest against the 
proposals of the recent Universities Commission in connei 
tion with the teaching oF science 1 heir memorial points 
out that the principal recommendations of the Commission 
regarding science teaching tend to discourage instruction in 
suemc for they continue the Commission propose l x 
elude it altogether from entrance examinations and make 
it optional for the higher examinations so that (if lhe 
recommendations of the Commission are adopted students 
will be allowed to obtain the highest degrees of the uni 
versity without being required to acquire a knowledge of 
even the rudiments of any branch of science at any stage 
of their uni\er9ily training Dr MacKichau Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of the Bombay l mversity In a speech at Convocation 
on February 24 proposed that a fund of not less than 
twenty lakhs of rupees be rinsed to found a science school 
in the University of Bombay Part of this money must lie 
said come from the public Government may be safely 
trusted ro provide the remainder Part of this fund would 
be employed to provide bluldings for the science laboratories 
and to equip them with the necessary appliances part of it 
in providing instruction by professors appointed by the 
University aided by lecturers supplied by the various 
colleges at its request 

Wjiat is known as the 1 National Diploma in Agricul 
ture 1 js administered by a joint board elected by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland This diploma took the 
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place of one which was originally granted by the Highland; 
Society Teachers of agricultural science have alleged that 
the regulations in connection with the national diploma are 
unsatisfactory, but notwithstanding the attempts of the 
Agricultural Education Association to secure their Improve¬ 
ment the joint board seems unwilling to alter the conditions 
of awarding diplomas Prof Wallace of Edinburgh UnU 
versify enumerates some of the disadvantages attached to 
the present state of affairs in a recent pamphlet and among 
them he mentions that Scottish students have to travel 
twice to Leeds to be examined by a board from which 
teachers of agriculture are practically excluded that the pre 
sent scheme encourages cramming and that \t is national 
only in name Prof Wallace has obtained the opinion of the 
Solicitor-General of Scotland as to the position of the High 
land Society in .relation to its Charter on Education i8t;6 
This Charter empowers and requires the council of the 
Highland Society to appoint a board of examiners and tr 
grant diplomas and the opinion of counsel is that by its 
action in 1899 in agreeing to the joint board the council 
of the Society is not acting in conformity with the pro 
\isions of its Charter Prof Wallace is it appears en 
titled to take steps to compel the council to proceed in 
accordance with the Charter 

Fur following announcements of gifts to higher education 
in the United States have appeared in Science since Ihe 
beginning of December 1002 —Mr James Stillman 20 ooof 
ro Harvard L niversity for the endowment of a professorsh p 
in comparative anatomy Mr Peabody has offered to the 
University of Georgia a 10 ooof building provided the 
I egislature will appropriate to the University fer mainten 
ince the sum of 2doo/ a year for two years and make im 
provements costing 240/ A bequest of 16 ooof was made 
1 \ ale l m\ersity by the will of Mr Benjamin Barge Mr 

Morns Jesup 2000/ to Princeton University Mr Juhp D 
Rockefeller 200000/ to the University of Chicago to be 
ldded to the endowment and other sums amounting to 
105 200/ have been given to the same university lulane 
l niversity has been made the residuary legatee of the late 
Mr A C Hutch nson and it is expected that it will receive 
201 oocf The University of Rochester has rete ved 2000I 
from Mrs Steele > ale University will ultimately receive 
10 000/ for the ad of poor students by the will of the late 
Mrs Courner Dr D K Pearsons has given to Illinois 
College Jarksonv lie 10 ooof to Fargo College Fargo 
N D 10 ooof to West Virginia Conference Seminary 
Buchanan 10 ooof to Pomona College at Claremont 
1 ) ooof and to J uirmount College Wichita Kas 5000! 

I his makes the total of Mr Pearsons s contributions to 
1 illeges 800 ooof Mr Henry Phipps bo 000/ for the 
establishment in Philadelphia of Ihp Henry Phipps Insli 
tute for the Study Treatment and Prevention of Tuber 
luIosis Cornell College Iowa has added 14 300J to its 
endowment funds A friend whose name is not yet made 
public gave 10 ooof Mr Fred W Brown has given 20oof 
Harvard University received 10 000/ by the will of Rebecca 
C Ames the income to be used for the support of poor 
students The University of Pennsylvania received gifts 
during the year to the value of 187 370/ Mr Robert F 
Woodward 10 ooof to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences The Duke de I oubat ao ooof to Columbia 
L niversity for the establishment of a chair of American 
archsology Oberlm College has received an anonymous 
gift of 10 ooof from the same donor who recently gave 
10 ooof By the will of the late Prof Waterhouse Washing 
ton University received 5000/ and Harvard University and 
Dartmouth College each 1000/ Mr S M Inman 5000I 
toward the proposed Presbyterian university to be erected in 
\tUnta Ga Cornell University has received an anonymous 
gift of 30 ooof for the establishment of a pension fund Mr 
James B Colgate 20 ooof to Colgate University Hamil 
ton NY to which he had already given more than 
200 ooof Mr Andrew Carnegie 20 ooof to Western Re 
serve University for the establishment of a school for the 
training of librarians Columbia University received 2000 i 
for the establishment of a scholarship by the will of Mrs 
Banker It thus appears that in three months universities 
and colleges of the United States have owing to the liber 
ahty of American citizens benefited to the extent of more 
than one and a quarter millions sterling 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIAL 

Journal of Botany, March —Under Llmomum Mr E S 
Salmon discusses the varieties and synonyms which Hooker, 
in his 11 Student's Flora 1 places together under 5 falic« 
aurtculaefolia —The fresh water alga reviewed by Messrs 
W West and G S West are mostly small Chlorophyce®, 
and include five new species and a new genus Polychato 
phora —The notes on Myncaces contributed by Dr Rendle 
were prompted by a rearrangement of the British Museum 
plants consequent upon Chevalier s recent revision of the 
group whereby certain forms are separated from Myrlca 
to form the new genera Gale and Comptonla —The dlag 
noses presented by Mr Spencer Moore refer to new sym 
petalous plants collected in the Coolgardie district of W 
Australia —The following short articles occur — Rubi of 
the Neighbourhood of London by Rev W M Rogers, 

Lepidium Smithu var by Mr F Townsend Possible 
Use of Essential Oils m Plant Life by Dr G Henderson 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society March 5 — The Differential Invariants of 
a Surface and their Geometric Significance By Prof 

Fonyth) F R S 

The present memoir is devoted to the consideration of 
the differential invariants of a surface and these ire de 
fined as the functions of the fundamental magnitudes of 
the surface and of quantities connected with curves upon 
the surface which remain unchanged in value through all 
changes of the variables of position on it They belong 
to the general class of Lie s differential invariants and 
some sections of them were obtained About ten years 'igo 
by Prof Zorawski who for this purpose developed a 
method originally outlined by Lie Earlier they had 
formed the subject of investigations by a number ot 
geometers among whom Beltrami and Darboux should be 
mentioned 

Prof Zorawski s method W used in this memoir In 
applying it a considerable simplification proves to be 
possible for it appears that at a certain stage in the solu 
tion of the partial different al equations characteristic of th 
invariance the equations which then remain unsolved can 
be transformed so that they become the partial differential 
equations of the system of concomitants of a set of simul 
taneous binary forms Ihe known results of the Jaltei 
theory can then be used to complete the solution 

The memoir consists of two parts In the first part the 
algebraic expressions of the invariants up to a certain order 
are explicitly obtained in the second their geometn 
significance is investigated 

An invariant which involves the fundamental quantities 
of a surface F F G L M N (these determine the surfait 
save as to position and orientation in space) and their 
derivatives up to order n as well as the derivatives of 
functions of position on the surface up to order n-f-i 

may itselT be said to be of order n Ihe invariants up to 
the second order Inclusive are obtained It appears that if 
two functions <p and ^ occur all the invariants that occur 
up to the second order can be expressed algebraically in 
terms of 29 algebraically independent invariants while if 
only a single function ^ occurs all the invariants that occur 
up to the second order can be expressed in terms of 20 
algebraically Independent invariants 

The significance of these respective aggregates of 29 and 
of 20 invariants is obtained in connection with curves 

P = o. P = o p 

drawn upon the surface The Investigation reveals new 
relations among the intrinsic geometric properties of a curve 
upon a surface In particular up to the second order four 
such relations exist for a single cutve and their explicit 
expressions have been constructed 

March 12 — 11 On the Histology of Uredo dispena 
Enksi and the * Mycoplasm 1 Hypothesis 1 By Prof H 
Marshall Ward, F R S 

The paper deals with a detailed study of the histological 
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features of the (Termination, infection and growth of the 
nycellum of the Uredo in the tissue of grasses, Primarily, 
the figures refer especially to the Uredo of Pucctnta dtspersa 
m the tissues of Bromus secalinws, but comparisons are 
made with the behaviour pf this and other l'redine ®—e g 
puccmia glumarum and P gramims —in the tissues of other 
grasses and cereals 

The research, which has been carried on for more than a 
vear and a half, and has involved the preparation and nutro- 
siopic examination of thousands of srctions, is principally 
based 011 the application of unproved hardening and staining 
methods to preparations from tube cultures of the grasses 
concerned, the leaver of which were infected at definite 
spots. These tube cultures were prepared according to the 
method previously described. 1 At definite intervals after 
sowing the spores— e g after one, two, to six and eight days 
- the infected areas were removed and placed in hving 
solutions, and the life-history of the fungus traced step by 
step, and controlled by reference to uninfected ureas 
The full paper is illustrated by numerous figures, and deals 
with the beha\ lour of the nuclei, viuuoles, septa, branches, 
haustoria, and other details of the h>ph L c up to the com¬ 
mencement of spore-formation. 

The relations of the hyph® and haustoria to ihe cell- 
contents of the host arp critically examined, and the cumu¬ 
lative evidence not only fails In support Eriksson's 11 Myt 11- 
plasm ” hypothesis, but is completely subversive of it, so far 
as histological facts arc concerned 

Eriksson’s hypothesis, which refers (iip epidemic out¬ 
breaks of rust to the sudden transformation into the mvcclial 
form of a supposed infective substance, previously latent 
and invisible in the cytoplasm of the host, is shown to be 
untenable because the corpttscules spt'iiuux of this author 
are proved to be the cut-off haustoria of the fungus 

Eriksson supposes that these corpuscule c (haustoria) are 
formed by the hitherto latent germs in the host-cells, grow¬ 
ing up in the cells into vesicles, which then pierce ihe cell 
walls and give rise to hyph* in the intercellular spaces 
The present paper shows that Eriksson has entuely re¬ 
versed the true order of events 1 he haustoria have been 
formed by the hyph^, and figures are given showing every 
stage in their development 'Ihe first haustorium may be 
formed by the infecting tube unniediatelv after its penetra¬ 
tion through the stoma, and figures are given showing the 
remains of the germ-tube outside a stoma, the swcdling of 
its tip over the stoma inlo an appressoruim, ihe passage 
through the stomutal cavity, and its development into a 
vesicular swelling whence the true infection tube arises, 
which latter may at once put forth a haustorium In some 
cases all these latter phenomena are visible in one and the 
same preparation 

The author expresses his thanks to Miss E Dale, of 
furtoft College, for valuable aid during the later stages of 
ihe work, in the embedding and cutting of numerous 
sections. 

11 The CEstrous Cycle and the Formation of the Corpus 
Luteum in the Sheep " 13 y Francis H A Marshall. 

Communicated by Prof J. C Ewart, FRS 

Physical Society, March 13 — Dr U. T. Glazebrook, 
1 ’>R S , pMsident, in the chair—A paper b] Dr Parr, on 
Ihe interpretation of Milne seismograms, was read by Dr 
< hree. Prof. Milne and Dr, Onion have come to the ion- 
elusion that the tilts represented by the maximum displace¬ 
ment of the boom of a horizontal pendulum seismograph 
are too Large to he admissible as true tilts. 1 he author has 
investigated the motion of the boom analytically, and his 
results show (1) that the boom does not vibrate with its 
own natural period, but takes [lie frequency of the disturbing 
force; (a) that the friction should be small compared with 
the difference of the squares of the frequencies ; and (3) that 
the phenomenon of beats may occur between the forced 
vibration and the free period of the boom The maximum 
amplitude of swing of the boom gives no information what¬ 
ever of the amplitude of the disturbing cause without also 
a knowledge of the periods of the forced and free vibrations, 
the author shows how to determine the amplitude of the 
wave by observations on these quantities. The author has 

_ l "-P n Pure Cultures of e Uredine, Puccinla dti/cna (Enkss )" {Roy, 
Soc Proc , ,907, vol. Ubc. p, 461}. I ^ 
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verified the results of his analysis by experiments with 
artificial waves of known periods produced by an apparatus 
described in the paper In conclusion, it appears (1) that 
strict attention should be paid to recording accurately the 
period of free vibration of the boom, (2) that the tape should 
be driven at such a speed as to enable ihe period of forced 
vibration to be determined; (3) that the effect of friction 
should be recorded —A potentiometer for thermocouple 
measurements was exhibited and described by Dr L»hfaldt. 
To make a satisfactory potentiometer for thermoelectric 
work, it is essential that it shall not introduce a high re¬ 
sistance in the circuit of the couple and galvanometer. 
Most of the potentiometers on the market, well enough for 
comparing voltaic cells, fail in this respect Dr Lehfeldt 
has therefore designed an instrument specially suited for 
thermocouple work —Dr J. A. Marker exhibited and de- 
m ribed a direct-reading potentiometer for ihcrmoeleclnc 
work Ihe instrument represents a form which has been 
designed and made in the National Physical Laboratory. 
Dr Hnrker has experienced similar difficulties to Dr Leh- 
feldt, and the instrument which he has designed is similar 
in many respects lo the one exhibited by him--A paper on 
the measurement of small resistances was read by Mr A 
Campbell. 1 he object of this paper is to give a brief 
ai count of a number of measurements of a set of low re¬ 
sistance standards belonging lo the National Physical 
Laboralory J he tests wire made partly with a view to 
comparing various methods of measurement 'Ihe re¬ 
sistances were of manganin, and their nominal values were 
approximately o i, 001, 0001 international ohms The 
following methods were employed —(1) Shunt potentio¬ 
meter, (2) Kelvin bridge, (3) two-stpp bridge, (4) differ¬ 
ential galvanometer, (5) Malthiessen's and llockin's method 
'Ihe last method was found to he much less accurate than 
the othei four Ihe results obtained from the other methods 
are tabulated in the paper, and show very satisfactory agree¬ 
ment - Dr K A Lehfeldt read a paper on n resistance 
comparator, Objecting to sliding-conlarts cm account of 
the thermoelectric effects they tend to introduce, and uregu¬ 
larities slide-wires show when a good deal used, the author 
has substituted for the slide-wire Lwo coils of 99 ohms raih 
connected by twenty coils of 01 ohm each The latter are 
arranged rircularly, So that a switch connected to th' 
galvanometer may be set on any one of the intervening 
stud*. The galvanometer deflections are taken for the two 
posiiions nearest balance and interpolation to r/100 calcu¬ 
lated. In this way an accuracy of one part in 100,000 is 
attainable. 'Ihe author thinks there is a gam of accuracy 
as well as of convenience in using the interpolation method 

Royal Astronomical Society, March 13.— Prof H H. 
Turner, president, in the chair —The secretary read a letter 
from Mr S C Ohandler directing attention to a new 
term in the variation of latitude that had bepn discovered 
by Mr Kiniuu, oT the International Latitude Station in 
Japan Mr Chandler had been unable to find any probable 
explanation for the term, and proposed that, (or its investi¬ 
gation, a southern belt of latitude stations should be estab¬ 
lished, suggesting stations at Sydney, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Santiago dr Chile —-Mr. Ntwall read a paper 
on observations made at Cambridge of the velocity in the 
line of sight of certain selected stars, his communication 
being the first instalment of a work undertaken in accord¬ 
ance with a scheme of cooperation —A paper bv Dr Max 
Wolf on three of Sir W Herschel’s observed nebulous 
regions in Orion was lend, illustrated by a photograph, in¬ 
cluding three of the regions described by Sir W Hcrschel 
as nebulous, but In which Dr Isaac Roberts’s photographs 
had Shown no nebulosity Dr, Wolf’s photographs, on the 
contrary, showed considerable nebulosities Dr Roberts 
criticised Dr Wolf’s results, and read a communication of 
his tnvn on photographs of various nebula;, including ten 
which are new.— Mr. Whittaker gave an account of a com¬ 
munication from l'rof Simon Nsweemb on the desirability 
of a reinvestigation of the problems arising from the mean 
motion of the moon. Prof Newcomb called attention to 
the discrepancies between the predicted and observed places 
of the moon, and showed the comparative failure of attempts 
hitherto made to explain them He considered it necessary 
to reinvestigate the whole question ab initio, and suggested 
a thorough comparison of the tabular and observed places 
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of the moon, to be undertaken by a system of International 
cooperation The Astronomer Royal and others took part 
in the discussion on Prof. Newcomb's paper.—A series of 
photographs presented by the Yerkes Observatory was 
shown on the screen. The photographs were taken by Mr 
tt, W. Rite hoy, those of the moon with the 40-inch refractor 
and a colour screen, and those of nebul®, &c , with the 
24-lnch reflector.—A paper by Mr. Stanley William* was 
read on the short period variable star UY Cygm —Other 
papers were taken as read. 

Anthropological Irstllute, March to. —Dr. J. G Garson 
In the chair.—(1) Skulls from the Daurs’ graves, Driffield, 
Yorkshire; (a) a method to facilitate the recognition of 
Serai's skull types, by Dr. William Wright. Dr 
Wright described twenty-two skulls, fifteen being 
those of males and seven of females Nine of these 
he showed were dolichocephalic, five niesaticephalic, while 
he was in doubt as to the classification of the remaining 
eight, owing to their precarious state The cephalic index 
ranged from sixty-eight to seventy-nine, and the skulls 
evidently were those of a mixed race which was on the 
whole dolichocephalic According to Sergi's natural method 
ten of them belonged to the class Klhpsoides isocampylos, 
seven to Isobathys Siculus , whilst the remainder were of 
EHtproidri ametopus, FAltpsoides depressus, and Parallel- 
epipedoides types The graves were of the early Iron age, 
iron articles being found in them, and the burials being of 
the usual simple type. As to the origin of the people buried, 
Dr Wright suggested two hypotheses either they were the 
direct descendants of the dolichocephalic Neolithic British 
01 they were settlers from the Continent In support of 
the latter hypothesis, Dr Wright pointed out that ihe 
settlement was very near the coast, and that there were 
two others close by, at Arras and Beverley It was clear, 
from the absence of weapons and the presence of women 
and children in the interments, that the settlers were 
peaceful people. On the whole he was inclined to think 
that the people came from northern Europe and Scandi¬ 
navia, which at that period were peopled by a comparatively 
pure dolichocephalic race. In his second paper Dr. Wright 
explained a method for facilitating the recognition of Sergi's 
skull types He said that he felt the great difficulty in 
Sergi's system was the vague definition of the types To 
facilitate the recognition. Dr Wright draws, on a photo¬ 
graph of the skull, a circle the radius of which Is half of 
the maximum diameter of the skull, when the different types 
are recognised through different parts of the skull falling 
either within or without the circle This method further 
gives aid to the eye of the observer by providing a uniform 
curve with which to compare the anterior and posterior 
outlines of the cranium. Dr. Wright illustrated the system 
hy lantern slides showing the method as applied to the 
different aspects of the skull 

Royal Meteorological 6ocieiy, Minh iP^CnplainD 
Wilson-Barker, president, in the chair.—Mr C. V. Boys, 
F R S., gave a lecture on the transmission of sound 
through the atmosphere. He began by contrasting the 
apparent behaviour of waves of water, sound waves and 
light waves with respect to physical law, and showed that 
these were merely an effect of the relative scale of the wave¬ 
length and the means of observation He pointed out the 
perfection of the behaviour of ripples and very small waLer 
waves. There is a difficulty in makin? experiments with 
sound with apparatus smaller than houses or hills, unless 
sound waves so short as to be Inaudible are employed. Mr. 
Boys showed the obedience of sound to the ordinary optical 
laws. Sound waves may, in special circumstances, be¬ 
come visible. By means of lantern slides the lecturer 
showed that the air waves in bullet photographs ere visible, 
and animatograph representations were given of the shadow 
of the sound of a great explosion, and also of Prof. Wood’s 
photographs of the reflection of sound waves. Reference 
was made to Dr. Rapp's interference observations of sound 
waves produced by instruments and by the voice The 
lecturer explained that light has, in a minor degree, the 
same kind of imperfection so noticeable with sound. He 
concluded by referring to mirage and looming in optics, and 
stated that the corresponding phenomena in acoustics give 
rise to abnormal audibility of Sound. 
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Philosophical Society, February 16.—Mr. Seward, vice- 
president, in the chair.—On the Dynamics of the electric 
field, by Prof J. J Thomson, F.R S. It is shown that all 
the laws relating to the distribution of momenturn In the 
field follow from the view that the lines of electric force 
carry along them a portion of the ether through which they 
pass, the mass of ether entangled with the tubes being per 
unit volume proportional to the electrostatic energy of the 
field in that unit volume ; the ether thus entangled can slide 
along the line of electric force, but as far as motion at right 
angles to the line is concerned, the entangled ether moves 
with the line of force, tho momentum in the electric field 
is the momentum of the ether gripped by the line* of force. 

It was suggested that all mechanical momentum and not 
merely electrical momentum was really momentum of the 
ether, the molecules of matter containing a number of 
electrified bodies (" corpuscles "), the lines of force starting 
from these corpuscles grip a certain amount of the ether 
and that the mass of the body is really the mass of the 
ether gripped by the lines of electric force starting from 
its corpuscles The potential energy of the field is on this 
view the kinetic energy of the turbulently moving ether im¬ 
prisoned by the lines of force.—Rust-fungi and -the “ myco- 
plasm " hypothesis, by Prof H Marshall Wardi F.R S. 

1 he author pave a brief account, illustrated with lantern 
slides and microscopic preparations, of that part of his re¬ 
searches into the histology oF rust-fungi which bears upon 
the recent pronouncement of Eriksson, that certain cor- 
puscules spdciaux observable in the cells of the host-plant arc 
the assumed 11 mycoplasm " in the act of growing out to 
form the hyph® of the fungus The author’s preparations 
show clearly that Eriksson’s corpuscules are true haustona, 
put forth by the hypha; of the fungus into the cells of the- 
host Every stage in their development is traced, and since 
the entering germ-tube, after swelling up os an infecting 
vesicle and tube in the stomatal cavity, is found to put 
forth one 0/ these haustona at a very earlv date, the re¬ 
versed order of the phenomena assumed by Eriksson cannot 
be accepted.—On radio-activity from snow, by Mr C T. K 
Wilson, F.R S An experiment of the same nature 
those already made with freshly fallen rain and described 
before this Society (Proceedings, vols xi , p 428, and xn , 
p 17, 1902) was made with freshly fallen snow at Peebles 
on January 10. The snow was melted and 50 c c. of the 
water were evaporated to dryness in a porcelain basin. This 
was then inverted over the thin aluminium roof of the- 
ionisation apparatus used as a detector of radio-activity 
(described in the first of the above-mentioned papers). The 
results give no Indication of any difference in the intensity 
of the radio-activity obtained from equal weights of snow 
and rain —Note on the slipoenness of ice, by Mr. Ss 
Bklnner. The slippenness of ice has been attributed to 
the presence of a layer of lubricating water under the body 
pressing on the ice The water is produced by the lowering 
of the freezing point where the pressure is experienced On 
this view the object glides on a liquid layer, and consequently 
viscous friction in water takes the place of the rubbing 
friction between the solids. Joly has shown by calculation 
that the weight of a man concentrated on the blade of a 
skate is sufficient to lower the freezing point very consider¬ 
ably, and Reynolds, arguing from the difficulty of slipping 
on very cold ice, comes to the same conclusion. In the 
present paper it is pointed out that sliding on a liquid layer 
is a condition under which cavitation will occur In the liquid, 
and that this will aid the slipping —On the rise of a 

spinning top, by Mr E G Qallo|fc-^On automorphic func¬ 
tions and the general theory of algebraic curves, by Mr. 
H W. Richmond. 

March 2 —Dr. Baker, president, in the chair —On 
the probable presence in the sun of the newly dis¬ 
covered gases of thb earth's atmosphere, by Prof. 
Llvslngi F.R .5 Stassano recently pointed out that the 
chromospheric rajs measured by Deslandres and Hale 

cor res pond closely with rays found to be emitted by the 
most volatile gases of our atmosphere, and of the 339- 
chromospheric and coronal rays photographed by Hum¬ 
phreys during the total eclipse of May, 1901, aoo agree 

within one unit of wave-length with rays either of the more 
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volatile gases or with rays of krypton xenon or argon 
Until more exact measures of the wave-length* are to hand 
it is not possible to prove coincidence I he author shows 
that theoretically there must be an interchange of atmo 
spheric gases between *un and planets that the inter¬ 
planetary space could not be a vacuum but must contain 
many millions of molecules per cubic centimetre and that 
the interchange would not depend on the number of mole 
cules which would chance to acquire velocity enough to 
carry them beyond the earth'* attraction but upon diffusion 
with only the average kinetic energy of the molecules which 
takes place with extreme rapidity when the free path is 
long —On a synthesis of carboxy-denvativcs of pyridine 
by Mr W J Bail, F R S and Mi W Dootaon.— 
Fxpenments illustrating new reactions for the identification 
of urea and of primary amines by Mr II J H Fenton, 
T R S Ihese experiments illustrated the application of 
a certain new derivative of methyl furfural as a reagent for 
the Identification of certain organic nitrogen compounds —(1) 
A rapid method of estimating sugars (2) selection of seeds by 
chemical methods by Mr T R Wood and Mr R A Berry 
Attention was directed to the import ime of selecting for 
seed production mother plants of superior chemical com 
position and to the great improvement biought about in 
sugar beet and in certain American wheats by t hr 
systematic application of such methods A destription was 
given of the first years work in att mpting to apply 
chemical methods to the selection of mother plants of the 
mangel swede and kohl rabi for growing s id Methods 
of preparation of osones by Mr R S Morrell —Note on 
the stereochemistry of benzene by Mr 11 O Jones and 
Mr J Hewloy I he authors prepared the dnvlro camphor 
sulphonate (Reychler) and the dextro bronio-cainplior 
sulphonute of 1 3 4 methyl thloro amino henzem and ex 

ainined their rotatory powers after repeal* d recrystallisation 
from non hydroxylic solvents Roth sail* were found to 
have values for iheir molecular rotatory power practically 
identical with those of salts of the respective acid* with in 
active bases and the base recovered from l he salts was 
quite inactive Hence unless both salts are partially 
racemic the benzene compound is incapable of showing 
optical activity —A method of detecting nickel and cobalt 
in presence of each other by Mr t W Dootaon [he 
method depends upon the difference in colour of ethereal 
solutions of the double thiocyanates of nickel or cobalt and 
potassium —On the Joule-Thomson effect by Mr P V 
Devon —On a sensitive gold-leaf electrometer by Mr 
C 1 R Wilson, F R S The electrometer is sufficiently 
sensitive to give a deflection per volt of 180 scale divisions of 
the eye-piece micrometer of the reading microscope I he in 
creased sensitiveness has been secured without increasing 
the capacity of the instrument It is therefore specially 
suitable for the measurement of very small quantities uf 
electricity —A new mineral from the Uinnenthal by Mr 
R H Dolly. This mineral belongs to the group of sulph 
arsenites of lead, and is closely allied to rathite and baum 
hauerite 

Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, March 3 —Mr. 
Charles Bailey president in the chair —A paper entitled 
“ Further Investigation of the Detection and Approximate 
Estimation of Minute Quantities of Arsenic in Malt Beer 
and Foodstuffs 11 was read by Mr \Y Thomson, who 
pointed out that he had greatly improved the process which 
he had already published and that by this unproved method 
he had been able to obtain a very distinct mirror of arsenic 
in beer, for instance when it existed to the extent of 
1/3000 part of a gram per gallon when working on 50 
c c , which is equivalent to less than a sherry glassful of 
the beer This is equivalent to the detection of about one 
part In two hundred ai^d eighty millions of beer —Prof 
H B Dlvon, F R S exhibited an electrolytic Marsh appa 
ratus for the detection of arsenic which had been approved 
by the Government authorities, and he claimed that it was 
sufficiently delicate for the purpose m view—Mr Francis 
ifonoa referred to the recent observations on the bending 
hf marble made by Prof See of Washington, and pointed 
out that similar phenomena have long been known Lah 
tern slides were shown of marble tombstones (particularly 
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that of Prof Black) In Edinburgh churchyards which have 
fallen to pieces in the course of sixty or seventy years the 
marble in each case having bent outwards 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences March 16 —M Albert Gaudry in 
the chair—On the solidification of fluorine and on the* com 
bination at —252° 4 of solid fluorine and liquid hydrogen, 
bj MM H Moltun and J Dewar (see p 497) —The 
I f irt in 1 pathologic 'll state- by MM Ch Baucn.nl and 
Balthaxard It has been shown that iht cardiac area A, 
is not sufficient to characterise the dimensions of the organ 
It is necessary to deti rmine the ratio of this aica to a 
quantity which characterises the individual rximintd the 
magnitude oF the r U10 S/A where S is the albumin 
normally fixed m the tissui gives figures whih ire com 
parable between thenistives 1 his r 1I10 has bei n deter 
mined in seventy four cases and the. results obi lined are 
tabulated It was found that in certain pathoh gual st ites 
the heart may have its normal dimensions in 1 thers 
tuberculous cases being left out of ti nsideration the latio 
may be above the normal but mver below it—On bacilli 
form bovine p ropla&mosis by M \ Lavsran On the 
effect of temperature on eleclrocapillary phenomena by M 
Gouy In general the maximum height obseivcd decieases 
with a rise of temperature and for wattr and certain in 
org anic salts the temperature coefficient is practically the 
same The coefficient is smaller for the org mic substances 
examined On the present stite of the Soufri^re of Guade 
loupe by M A Lacroix Ihe vulcanic manifestations of 
Guadeloupe have not changed their nature the present 
observations like all those which have been made since the 
last eruption in 1837 shows that the activity of the 
fumerollcs undergoes variations in intensity and also that 
they are not fixed in position On the existence of derived 
functions by M H Lobwgue— On geodesics of three 
dimensions by M A Boulanger —On the theory of the 
tempering of steel by M Andr£ La Ohatollar —Propaga¬ 
tion in conducting media by M Marcel Brlliouln— On the 
dielectric cohesion of mixture of gases by M Bouty The 
critical field for a gaseous mixture is intermediate between 
that of either of the constituent gases and for gases which 
da not act chemically on each other the critical field is 
exactly the mean of the critical fields of the two gases con 
sidered separately at the pressure of the mixture —On the 
production of induced radio activity by a< timuni by M A 
Dablarno. The experiments with actinium described 
show that there exists a new radiation iharactensed 
essentially by the property of rendering radioactive in a 
t< mporary manner the bodies which jt strikes—On the 
heat given off spontaneously bv r ulium salts by MM P 
Ourla and A Laborda (see p 491) —On the combination 
of plumbic acid with orguniL acids by M Albert Oalaon. 
Ihr author has prepared lead tetrj acetate tetrapropionate 
and tetrabutyrate by the action of red lead on the correspond¬ 
ing and* —On the heat of transformation of yellow into red 
phosphorus by M H Glran. J he value currently held for 
this transformation 19 2 calorie* is too great The applica¬ 
tion of the Clnpyron formula gives a much lower result, 
about 4 calories and this has been confirmed experimentally 
in two ways by the combustion of the two varieties of 
phosphorus in the BertheJot bomb and by the action of 
bromine —On collargol by M H Hanrlot An examin¬ 
ation or the substance sold commercially as collargol showed 
that it contained 8^ per cent of metallic silver traces of 
ammonia and nitric acid together with an albuminoid 
material From the rea< lions of thi* substance the con¬ 
clusion Is drawn thit roll irgnl is the suluble salt of an acid, 
collargolic acid which is sufficiently strong to displace 
carbonic acid from carbonates lhe fact that silver or 
rather a deposit containing silver is deposited during 
electrolysis at the positive pole is in accordance with this 
view —The action of hot metals on the fatty acids by M Al 
HDbort. The fatty acids by the aUion of the more 
oxidisable metals at a high temperature are first trans 
formed into ketones which are then decomposed giving 
rise chiefly to carbonic acid hydrogpn and clhylenic hydro 
carbons —fhe properties of a solution of sodium sulphate 
by MM C Marl* and R Msrqult. In order to determine 
whether hydrated sodium sulphate undergoes dehydration 
In solution on warming measurements were made of the 
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solubility of sodium chloride - in the solution at ’VSFytffl 
temperatures The solubility' cttfVe Was continuous, £iet|pe 
the authors conclude that there IS no reason to suppq$$ tlfW 
the hydrated salt exists as such in solution —On a fwi 
method of preparation 0/ ammonium chloroplumbate by 
MM A MyAweti and P Trawlti Lead chloride 1# 
treated with hydrochloric acid and the calculated quantity 
of ammonium persulphate The transformation is very 
rapid 135 grams ol lead chloride being converted Into th$ 
chloroplumbate in two hours —Diaminoethylemc compound 
of cadmium by M Ph Bnrtoler —On some new derivatives 
of acylcy&nacelic esters by M Ch Schmitt— The methyl- 
ation and condensation of ethyl glutaconate by M E E 
—On tetraphenylbutanediol and its products of de¬ 
hydration by M Amand Valour This substance is obtained 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Encyclopaedia Britanmca . Vol. xxx. New Volumes. 

Vol vi K—Mor (London ■ The Times Office, 1902.) 
S with its predecessors, the articles of scientific 
Interest in this volume are very numerous and 
varied The brief but effective biographies of Kelvin, 
Langley, Lister and Mendeldeff suggest the width 
of horizon that belongs to the work, as regarded from 
the scientific standpoint The subjects and authors 
have been chosen with the same discrimination which 
established the reputation of the original ninth edition ; 
every important article displays the careful workman¬ 
ship of a special expert In this particular volume, 
perhaps by alphabetic accident, all shades of gradation 
of scientific treatment are exhibited, from established 
metaphysics by Prof Case, through a short article by 
Boltzmann on models with a tendency towards meta¬ 
physical considerations, to the technical treatment of 
such subjects as lighthouses, by Mr W. T Douglass; 
machine guns, by Major Barlow, military kites, by 
Major Baden-Powell; lead, by Mr H O Holman; 
mercury, by Mr S. B Christy, and mining, by Prof 
C. le Neve Foster, Of the facilities which the pub¬ 
lishers have afforded for taking advantage of most 
recent information, the inclusion of a brief account of 
the eruptions of 1902 under Martinique is sufficient 
evidence. 

The authorship of the articles, in accordance with 
the traditions of the 41 Encyclopedia,” is made con¬ 
spicuous by the system of veiled anonymity which 
consists in putting initials at the end of the article, and 
thereby setting the reader a little sum in guess work 
with the assistance of a list of authors of the chief 
articles at the beginning, and a key to the system of 
initials at the end The delicate challenge which this 
ingenious system offers is one which no self-respecting 
reader can resist. 

We may turn first to the articles which illustrate 
recent progress in the department of physics and 
physical chemistry. An article on light, by Dr C. G. 
-Knott, supplements articles in the original volumes, 
and deals with photometry and refraction, as well 
as magnetic rotation, a subject which is subse¬ 
quently treated in a special article on magneto¬ 
optics appearing over the suggestive initials of 
J. J. T A brief but very luminous article on lubrica¬ 
tion and its relation to viscosity and Tower's experi¬ 
ments is from the pen of Prof. Osborne Reynolds. 
Metallography and metallurgy, by the late Sir W. C. 
Roberts-Austen, give an indication of the wide field of 
research that is opening d&t in that direction, while 
Prof. Dewar gives an account of another subject of 
absorbing interest under the paradoxical heading of 
liquid gases, in which the general subject of low tem¬ 
perature research is treated from the point of view of 
most ample scientific experience. Mr Marconi’s name 
does not appear in the type of the hiding of an article, 
but a concise and effective article by Prof. Fleming On 
11 measuring Instruments-—electric M makes one feel 
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that perhaps the omission of the subject only arises 
from the fact that it may be more effectively treated 
under a later letter of the alphabet The immense 
developments of electromagnetics, nominally of magnet¬ 
ism, since ProF. ChrystaPs article was written have 
afforded Dr. Shelford Bidwell an opportunity of which 
he has availed himself with conspicuous success. 

A special welcome should be given to Prof Henrici's 
article on mathematical instruments It is a subject 
which, in a way, is everybody’s business, and perhaps 
on that account is not generally treated in mathematical 
or physical text-books, It is one of the advantages 
of an encyclopedia that information upon such a 
subject can be put satisfactorily before a reader in a 
short article by an acknowledged expert 

Turning to the subjects included under cosnucal and 
terrestrial physics, we may notice in passing an article 
on maps, by Mr, Ravenstein, which includes some 
interesting historical particulars, and one on lim¬ 
nology, by Dr. H R. Mill Prof. Simon New¬ 
comb deals briefly with the work of Profs Hill and 
E W. Brown in an article on the moon. But the two 
chief articles in this division of the sciences are that 
on terrestrial magnetism, by Dr Chree, and that on 
meteorology, by Prof. Cleveland Abbd. Dr. Chree 
gives a careful and concise account of recent work on 
terrestrial magnetism, including the systematic classifi¬ 
cation and representation of the variations shown by 
self-recording instruments, and the generalisations ar¬ 
rived at regarding them. He deals also with recent 
magnetic surveys and the identification of localities of 
special disturbance, and finally he treats of the evalua¬ 
tion of the Gaussian constants and other representations 
of the general magnetic conditions of the earth 
The article on meteorology, by Prof. C. Abbd, is 
specially interesting, as it starts de novo , without re¬ 
ference to the original article in the ninth edition, and 
in thirty-two pages gives a general conspectus of the 
subject. We may be permitted to consider this article 
somewhat more in detail later on. 

The biological articles include Mollusca, by Mr. PeU 
seneer, Mammalia, by Mr. Lydckkcr; Malacostrata, by 
Mr. Stebbing; and a short unsigned article on malaria, 
a subject to which one naturally turns with interest in 
view of recent developments. The present position of 
the science of medicine is entrusted to the competent 
hands of Prof Clifford Allbutt 
Returning to Prof. Cleveland Abba’s article on 
meteorology, its main headings are (1) fundamental 
physical data; (2) apparatus and methods; (3) clima¬ 
tology, (4) physical and theoretical meteorology, with 
an unnumbered addendum on meteorological organisa¬ 
tions. The work is what may be expected from* a 
learned and experienced worker in meteorology, 
although the task of making a rapid survey of the 
whole range of a very wide subject in a comparatively 
Short article is evidently a difficult one; the difficulty 
lies partly in the selection of the class of readers to 
whom the remarks may be supposed to be addiessed. 
In Ijiis case the article will certainly be read by meteor¬ 
ologists with great interest and with the wish to go 
irUp further details which any brief survey ought to 
stimulate To cite an instance of what may be re- 
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garded as rather exaggerated compression, we may 
quote a sentence that disposes of the performance of 
the Campbefl-Stokes sunshine recorder, in common tisc 
in this country :— 

" A sheet of pasteboard or a block of wood at the 
rear receives the record, and the extent of the charring 
gives a crude measure of the percentage of full or 
strong sunshine. M 

Without further details one cannot help feeling that 
if the crudeness were entirely in the record, It would 
never have attached to it the name of the great philo¬ 
sopher about whose work the word 11 fastidious "seems, 
if anything, more appropriate than "crude." Again, 
the system of photographic recording adopted in this 
country for the barometer and thermometer is dis¬ 
missed in an equally curt manner as not being " quite 
adequate to present needs it is difficult to see how } 
the " needs " have changed since 1867, when the ) 
aspirations of meteorologists were described in words 
which might be adopted without change to-day. 

A similar brevity runs through the whole article 
Take, for example, an account of cirrus clouds :— 

" They may be formed by mixture or even sometimes 
by mere contact and the conduction of their own heat 
to neighbouring cold air More frequently they must 
be due to cooling of moist streaks in Lhe atmosphere 
by expansion and radiation." 

If one only really knew whether this is true or not, 
what should we not know about meteorology 7 It may 
be remarked, by the way, that in dealing with the 
thermal expansion of gases, there is a superfluity of 
zeros which would alter the whole face of nature if 
they could not be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
usual vagaries of the printer 

The article may be described without much exagger¬ 
ation as a view of the present state of meteorology as 
seen from Washington. It is a great advantage to 
have a compendious view of so wide a subject from 
that most active centre, and from so competent a pen 
as Prof. Abba’s. No one need complain because the 
treatment is necessarily somewhat eclectic. 

The section on climatology is devoted mainly to rain¬ 
fall and the generalisations based on rainfall data from 
all parts of the world. The section on physical and 
theoretical meteorology is an especially valuable sum¬ 
mary, including the most modern developments of the 
application 0/ dynamical, thermodynamical and elec¬ 
trical theory. The final section, on meteorological 
organisations, leads, as all such considerations must 
lead, to the expression of the need for meteorological 
laboratories in important universities, following in 
this respect the analogy of the sister science of astro¬ 
nomy. 

The reader with scientific tastes is not recommended 
to follow the reviewer in a rapid survey of the subjects 
of scientific interest in this volume. If he does so, he 
can hardly fail to be reminded of those public occasions 
on which it is felt necessary to give to as many dis¬ 
tinguished persons as possible an opportunity, however 
short, of saying a few words. When the ingenuous 
reader feels a little At a loss to know why a particular 
title is selected as the subject of an article in an encyclo- 
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p&dia, the initials at the end may be relied upon to 
suggest a sufficient reason. 

The tendency to represent authors is, perhaps, more 
conspicuous in this volume than in the ninth edition. 
An inquisitive person might even find himself wonder¬ 
ing whether the term Britanmca does not require some 
adjustment. 


THE GEOLOGY OF CENTRAL BORNEO 
Geological Explorations in Central Borneo (1893-94). 
By Dr. G. A. F. Molengraaff. English Revised 
Edition, with an Appendix on Fossil Radiolana of 
Central Borneo by Dr. G. J Hinde Pp xx + 530 
+ 56; with 89 illustrations m the text, 56 plates, 3 
maps, and a folio atlas of 22 geological maps. 
(Leyden: E. J. Brill; Amsterdam, H. Gerlings ; 
Sold in London by Kcgan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co , Ltd , 1902 ) Price 2 1 12s. 6 d. net 

HE Dutch edition of this work appeared in 1899, 
and Dr. Hinde's appendix, then issued in English, 
is now transferred, with its separate pagination, to 
the translation of the complete work. The Borneo 
Expedition, of which Dr. Molengraaff was the geo¬ 
logical member, was organised by Mr. S W. Tromp, 
Resident of West Borneo, in connection with the 
Society for the Promotion of the Scientific Exploration 
of the Dutch Colonics. The observations were made 
some ten years ago, and the author has not included 
references to the work of others, published since the 
completion of the Dutch edition. We are in posses¬ 
sion, however, of the summary of the geology of Borneo 
drawn up by Dr. E Suess in 1901 (" Das Antlitz der 
Erde," 3ter. Band, pp 308-319), and many readers 
have already turned to that summary for an exposi¬ 
tion of the work of Molengraafl Dr Posewitz, about 
1890, brought together, after three years* residence in 
the island, the facts then known about the geology and 
mineralogy of Borneo ("Borneo**; translated by Hatch, 
1892), and his geological skctch-map was intended to 
show how large a part of the country had already been 
examined in a preliminary kind of way. Dr Molen¬ 
graaff, in his atlas, provides only one geological map, 
dealing with the parts of Central and South Borneo 
known to him ; an enlarged map of a portion of this 
area follows, and the other maps prudently record the 
observations actually made on the banks of the rivers, 
which provide practically the only routes for travellers 
in the country Some generalised sections and pano¬ 
ramic landscapes follow, the latter proving that wide 
views are obtainable when observers climb above the 
forest-zone The fine illustrations and plates in the 
volume of text reveal, moreover, many features of crag 
and mountain that will be new to those who think of 
Borneo as clothed with vegetation, amid which the 
rivers wander in equatorial shade. 

The province of West Borneo, with which the author 
mainly deals, is practically the basin of the Kapoewas 
(the River Kapuas of Posewitz). By following it east¬ 
ward, across a wooded region, where the projections 
of antique Borneo rise like islands above the vast allu¬ 
vium, the traveller reaches Sintang, 2600 km, in a 
straight line from the coast. Here Dr. Molengraaff 's 
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serious work began. He starts at once (p. 19) with 
the interesting 1 observation that Lhe coarse auriferous 
gravels near Sintang show that the carrying power 
of the rivers was formerly greater, and the explanation 
is found in the greater height of the ranges of the 
interior in late Cainozoic times The author returns 
to these deposits in his valuable geological summary 
(pp. 453-9), where he states his conclusion that Borneo 
has undergone continuous degradation, through atmo¬ 
spheric action, in the Quaternary era The products 
of decay have encroached on what was in earlier timrs 
a shallow sea, broadening the land, and connecting 
island after island with the central mass by new deposits 
of alluvium At the same time, the alluvium has 
accumulated on the decaying ranges, burying their 
lower slopes m material which they themselves sup¬ 
plied In opposition to the elevation-theory of l’ose- 
witz, MolengraafT sees in the growth of the rivcr- 
deposits the real cause of the post-PIiocene extension 
of Borneo 

From Senuiau, higher up the Kapoewas, the author 
diverged through the thick forest, up a side-stream to 
Mount Kenepai This is a steep mass 1136 m above 
the sea, carved out of granite injected by andesite, the 
granite (p 432) being of post-Jurassic age Still more 
interesting igneous features are seen in the next range 
visited, on the Mandai River, where huge horizontal 
beds of volcanic tuff give rise to “ table-mountains 11 
bounded by vertical rock-walls MolengraafT (p 65) 
names this range the Muller Mountains, after the mur¬ 
dered explorer Georg Muller, who is believed to have 
penetrated the area The volcanic action that here 
poured out rhyolite and andesite and abundant tuffs 
along an east-and-west line in Central Borneo was 
probably post-Cretaceous (p. 441), and may have con¬ 
tinued throughout Cainozoic times The range is now 
known to extend over at least 280 km , and has doubt¬ 
less (p 445) an important relation to the post-Crclaceous 
movements of the land Have we here, indeed, un¬ 
expectedly revealed by MolengraafT, one of those 
volcanic chains that accompany the Eurasian 11 Alpine " 
system of folding v The author shows how the Muller 
Mountains have been piled on sunken land (p 445), 
which has been lowered by east-and-west faults from 
the south flank of the Upper Kapoewas range This 
old range, the slates of which are possibly of Palaozou 
age, was at one time covered by Jurassic rocks, the age 
of the latter being determined by Dr Hinde's observa¬ 
tions on the radiolaria These rocks, now preserved by 
the downward faulting in the lake-district north of 
Semitau (pp. 123 and 414), are grouped b> MolengraafT 
as the " Danau formation ” The faulting has affected 
the 11 Eogene " sandstone strata, which once spread 
across the folded Cretaceous and Danau systems, and 
terminated somewhere t pn the flanks of the Upper 
Kapoewas chain The plain of the Upper Kapoewas 
River was thus determined by the downthrow of the 
Danau beds in Middle Cainozoic times, whereby the 
chain of mountains to the north wa9 more than ever em¬ 
phasised. While intrusions of granite had already (p. 449) 
accompanied the post-Jurassic $nd pre-Eocene move¬ 
ments, the volcanic line of the M tiller Mountains made 
its appearance along ode of the Middle Cainozoic faults * 
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In the eyes of Suess (“ Antlitz,” Bd. in , pp. 312, 315, 
and Tafel xi.), the Upper Kapoewas range forms part 
of a great bow extending southward from the Philip¬ 
pines, and the volcanoes have arisen on the faulted 
outer side 

The association of radiolari.in cherts with diabase 
and di a base-luff, as described so often by the author, 
seems almost inevitable, although the beds in Borneo 
are of Jurassic or early Cretaceous age Mr J J H. 
Tcall has discussed this phrnomnnon; and it seems 
independent of geological age One is reminded of 
Anglesey, where Mr. Greenly (Quart Jonrn Geol. Soc , 
1902, p 433) has been led to consider the cherts as of 
Organic origin, on account of their association with 
“ pillowy diabase "—so firmly has the connection of 
these two types of rock, however improbable at first 
sight, become established in recent years as an artulc 
of geological belief 

We must merely mention the interesting ascent of 
Mount KeUim, .1 strangely smooth boss of pre-Creta- 
teous microgranitic rock, the surface of which (p. 138) 
peels off like the layers of an onion, as in the instances 
studied by Branner in Brazil It soon becomes clear to 
the reader that Central Borneo is rich in a variety 
of mountain-forms While Dr Molengraaff's land¬ 
scapes will interest lhe geographer and the artist, other 
illustrations are of ethnographical value The chapter 
on river-curves (p 473) introduces a new term, 
u pintas,” the Dyak name for a natural short-cut 
formed across the loop of a meandering stream Un¬ 
fortunately it has no convenient European plural, or 
it might be of much service in geography 

Dr. Hinde’s important appendix is already known 
to paleontologists The English in the translated 
part of the volume is, as a whole, clear and carefully 
printed The two misprints in the title of plate lii 
should, however, have been avoided, but are more than 
balanced by the action of the English binders, who 
have curtailed the author’s name on the exterior, of 
both the volumes. Dr, Molengr.iaff has added so much 
to our knowledge of a difficult country, especially in 
regard to its tectonic history, that we trust that political 
disturbances have not removed him permanently from 
another field of observation, where his work was 
only just begun Grenville A. J. Cole. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE GERMAN 
ZOOl.OGICAL SOCIETY . 
Verhandlungen der deutschen zooJogischen GeselU 
schaft, xn. Versammlung, Giessen , 1902 Pp. 

iv + 221. (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1902 ) 

HE German Zoological Society consists of about 
240 experts, who meet in variable numbers for 
two or three days annually in some happily chosen 
hospitable spot, where they hold high discourse There 
were only about sixty members present at last 
summer's (twelfth) meeting in Giessen, but the Society, 
if not large in numbers, is strong in quality. It is 
not pecuniarily rich, for it has backed out of more 
than an honorary responsibility with regard to one of 
Its offspring—an expensive child—" Das Tierreich," 
which the Berlin Academy of Science will henceforth 
solely foster, but It is rich in enthusiasm, as we infer 
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from the proposal to segregate into entomological, 
ornithological and other sections Long may it live 
and thrive and continue to publish its interesting 
proceedings, which we have just been enjoying Th^ 
volume ably edited by Prof Korschelt contains a 
general introductory address by Prof Chun, a wel¬ 
come from Prof Hansen, as rector of the University 
of Giessen, a short reminiscence by Prof Spengel of 
the zoologists who have taught and wrought at 
Giessen e g Leuckart Schneider and Ludwig, and 
about sixteen papers most of which impress us with 
their general interest their lucidity and their brevity 
We may arrange the papers in groups —(i) (Eco¬ 
logical —Prof A Brauer gives an account of the so- 
called 11 telescopic ' eyes of some deep-sea fishes from 
the Valdivia collection Diese eyes tend to be tubular 
with wide pupil reduced ins and very convex cornea 
They show a dimorphic retina the main part at the back 
of the eye being very different from the accessory part 
( H Nebenrctim ’) which is usually medio-dorsal near 
■the lens and perhaps adapted for the perception of 
more distant objects Brauer notes that the adapta¬ 
tions of the eye in these deep sea fishes are all of the 
plus and minus order, the eye is a very conservative 
organ as regards essential architecture Prof J 
Vosseler gives an account of the protective adapta¬ 
tions of North African Orthoptera paying particular 
attention to the odoriferous vesicle berieath the pro- 
notumof (Edaleus mgrofasciatus and Ql sene gal ensu 
and to the blood-spraying apparatus between coxa and 
trochanter on the legs of the Hetrodid Eugaster 
jguyom Dr L Reh discusses the importance of zoo- 
Jogical study in regard to plant-protection In a pro¬ 
foundly interesting paper, E Wasmann describes the 
various adaptations (mimetic, symphilous, &c ) of the 
Staphyhmd guests of Doryline ants, the striking con¬ 
vergence between some Neotropical and some Ethi¬ 
opian myrmecophils the particular case of Mimeciton 
to which he awards as he well may, " the palm of 
mimicry," and the very suggestive occurrence of what 
he calls exaggerated mimicry In another paper, the 
same author shows that the habit of rearing larv® of 
Lomechusids (especially of Lomechusa strumosa) Is 
responsible for bringing about that strange pheno¬ 
menon of inhibited female development (the thorax of a 
female combined with the abdomen and size of a 
worker) called pseudo gyny 

(a) Morphological —Prof C Chun has traced the 
^development of the chromatophore of the octopus 
Bolitaena from a small mononucleate cell through 
stages with 2, 4, 8, 16, 3a nuclei There is a large 
peculiar nucleus in the centre of the pigmented mass, 
the other smaller nuclei lie peripherally at the bases of 
the contractile processes The accompanying figures 
are very striking Prof F Vosseler finds that an 
intestinal villus may have a slit-like apical overture, 
and sometimes a more lateral one in addition The 
stroma Qf the apical region is sometimes cleanly re¬ 
tracted from the enveloping epithelium, so that a cap¬ 
shaped space Is left with some dtbns and leucocytes 
Prof R Hesse shows that the truly optic, rod-possess¬ 
ing cells of the Gasteropod retina may be with or with- 
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out pigment, sometimes the optic cells are pigmented 
while the indifferent cells are pigmented, sometimes 
the converse occurs, and in the 11 Nebenretina " of 
Limax there is no pigment at all Grafin M von 
Linden describes in the pupa of Paptho podahnus fine 
projecting hairs, connected through the chltinous 
sheath with nerve terminations lying outside the epi¬ 
thelium of the body, which again are connected with 
sub-cpithelial nerve strands 

Dr B Wandolleck figures the two-jomted styles of 
the female of Lagna hirta thu9 answering VerhoefTs 
objection that styles cannot be truly appendicular be¬ 
cause always unjointed Prof C B Klunzmger 
describes Ptychodera erythraea Spengel, an interest¬ 
ing Enteropneust from the Red Sea with very large 
genital flanges (Fltfgel) Dr J Meisenheimcr notes 
the resemblances between the early development of 
Ammothea cehinata and that of many Entomostraca 
and also the resemblances between the " protonym- 
phon " larva and the nauphus He concludes that the 
relationship between Pantopoda and Crustacea is much 
closer than Dohrn would admit Dr F Schmitt de¬ 
scribes the gastrulation of double embryonic pnmordia 
in the blastoderm of the trout and shows that the 
duplicity cannot be interpreted on the concrescence 
theory without accessory hypotheses 

( 3 ) Physiological —Dr H Jordan’s experiments on 
Antaeus confirm the conclusion that the mid-gut gland 
besides secreting digestive jurces has a very important 
absorptive function It is physiologically as well as 
embryologically just an evagmation of the mid gut 

(4) jEtiological —Prof W J PalackJ revolts from 

the zoogeographical regions of Sclater and Wallace 
and maintains that the useful task now is to take class 
by class and to correlate present distribution with all 
that geology has to tell us of the past Prof H 
Simroth has a remarkable paper in which he applies 
the “ pendulation theory" to the problems of bio 
geography In another paper Simroth excels himself 
in bold speculation but we are quite unable to follow 
his elliptical argument which as might have been 
expected from the ingenious author of “ Die Entste- 
hung der Landtiere * is a glorification of the evolu¬ 
tionary advantages of terra firma He seeks to show 
that everything worth having eg a head and a 
vertebrated body, and striped muscles and sexual re¬ 
production must have been evolved on land He 
seems to derive the Sponges from terncolous Accela 
and these form Infusorians and so on until we land in 
Probactcna and the organic matter which preceded 
life It reads like a recrudescence of " Naturphilo- 
sophie ” J Arthur Thomson 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGINEERING 
Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian 
Canal By Prof William H Burr Pp xv + 473 
(New York John Wiley and Sons, London Chap¬ 
man and Hall, Ltd , 1902 ) Price 145 6 d net. 

HIS is an English edition of a book published in 
America, and contains the outcome of six lectures 
delivered at the Cooper Union in New York, under the 
auspices of Columbia University The first part deals 
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with ancient civil engineering 1 works, and the remain¬ 
ing parts relate to bridge construction, waterworks for 
cities and towns, railroad engineering, and the Nicar¬ 
agua and Panama routes for a ship canal. In the parts 
relating to modern engineering, the practice and ex¬ 
amples described are those followed in America, there¬ 
fore for English engineers Prof. Vernon Harcourt's 
book on 14 Civil Engineering as Applied in Construc¬ 
tion,” recently reviewed in Nature, which includes the 
subjects dealt with in the book now under notice, would 
be found of more service 

The first part, relating to ancient civil engin¬ 
eering, contains a great deal of interesting inform¬ 
ation, but not of a specially original character 
The author points out that the science and pro¬ 
fession of engineering dates from very early times, 
and that many large works that would reflect credit 
on engineers of the present day were executed in the 
very dawn of history. The anciently populous country 
at the head of the Persian Gulf was irrigated and made 
prosperous by a complete system of canals and irriga¬ 
tion works carried out in the remote past, and traces 
of hydraulic works, including dams and regulating 
appliances, are to be found spread over a large terri¬ 
tory in the vicinity of Babylon From the remains 
still existing, it is calculated that some of these canals 
must have been from 25 to 30 feet in depth. It is re¬ 
corded that Alexander the Great, when marching 
through the Assyrian country, found the River Tigris 
obstructed by masonry dams constructed for irriga¬ 
tion purposes, The present Suez Canal was preceded 
between 3000 and 4000 years ago by a channel cut to 
connect the Red Sea and the Nile. The extensive 
hydraulic works for regulating the supply of water 
from the Nile, some of which were carried out seventy 
centuries ago, involved engineering work of such 
magnitude as almost to put the great dam at Assuan 
recently constructed in the shade. 

The immense blocks of stone used in the construction 
of the pyramids and temples and for obelisks show that 
a knowledge of mechanics must have been well devel¬ 
oped in very early times. The remains of many of the 
ancient buildings afford evidence that both round and 
pointed arches were made use of. Later on the Romans 
excelled as engineers, whether as bridge builders, road 
makers, or in works required for sanitation. The 
^Appian Way, constructed more than two thousand years 
ago, is only one example of the roads constructed by 
the Romans, both in Italy and in the lands they con¬ 
quered, the remains of many of which are to be found at 
the present day. This road was 350 miles long, and 
formed a perfect highway between Rome and Brun- 
dusium. Water supply was another matter in which 
the Roman engineers excelled, some of the aqueducts 
along which the water was conveyed for the supply of 
their towns extending td^a length of from 40 to 60 
miles. The streets of Rome were provided with a 
complete system of sewers, and building laws were 
enacted for regulating the thickness of the walls and 
height of buildings, and the quality of the materials of 
which they were composed The harbours at Ostia 
and those at Tyre and Sidon testify to the knowledge 
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of the ancients in this department of engineering, and 
there are bridges still m existence the foundations of 
which were laid two thousand years ago. 

With regard to the two Isthmian canals, the author 
sums up their respective capabilities as follows. He 
considers both routes feasible and practicable; that 
neither route has any commercial advantage over the 
other; the harbour features may be made adequate for 
either canal; the time that will be required for comple¬ 
tion is about the same in either case; the control of 
the water supply will be simpler in the case of Panama; 
the relative seismic conditions in neither case are 
of sufficient gravity to cause anxiety; the question of 
cost is in favour of Panama 


OUR BOOK SHELF . 

An Account of the Indian Trtaxonta, collected hy the 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ” Investigator." 
By Franz Eilhard Schulze The German Original 
translated into English by R. von Lendenfeld. 
(Calcutta : By Order of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, 1902.) 

This admirable report, the latest of the Investigator 
series, deals with 120 examples of Triaxonid Sponges 
dredged between the years 1885-1890, and it is in 
reality a revised edition of three memoirs contributed 
by Prof. Schulze during the years 1894-1900 to the 
Abhandl. Kais. Preuss. Akad., now put into form for 
translation into English, as modified in respect to im¬ 
portant redeterminations arrived at in the study of 
the Albatross collection, and under the influence of 
contemporary research. 

A main distinction is drawn between the Amphidisco- 
phora and the Hexasterophora, the former embracing 
a description of the Hyalonematidx (four genera, fif¬ 
teen species described), the latter of the EuplectelJids 
(five genera, eight species), Kossellids (three genera, 
three species), Farrcid® (one genus, one species), and 
Melittiomd® (one genus, three species). Then follow 
three tables, of which the first gives a list of the 
Indoceanic Triaxoma known independently of the 
Investigator, the second a list of the Investigator series, 
of which there were thirty-one species, eight of them 
from depths exceeding 1500 fathoms, the third a 
full classification of the known forms, with stations 
and localities, twenty-four genera and fifty-four 
species in all, including records of genera and species 
of the Asconematid®, Euretlds, Coscinoporid® and 
Maeandrospongid® of the Challenger and Pola 
expeditions, 

There are twenty-three magnificent plates, and the 
forms most noteworthy are Hyalonema masotu , m 
which the Palythoa crust is replaced by Cirnpedes; 
Saccocalyx pedunculata, now removed from the As- 
conematid® to the Euplectellid®; Lophocalyx spinosa, 
remarkable for the possession of “ silica pearl 11 
spicules; and Lophophysema mflatum, a much modi¬ 
fied Hyalonematid obtained by the Investigator in the 
Andaman Sea at 498 fathoms, bearing an annular 
ridge, which sharply subdivides the body into an upper 
cylindrical portion and a lower conical one, charac¬ 
terised by the presence of large irregular cavities be¬ 
longing to the inhalant system 

We congratulate Dr. Alcock and the Trustees of 
the^ Indian Museum upon this valuable addition to 
their reports, which rank high in the literature of 
marine zoology. 
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7 he I entilatum Heatmg and Management of 
Churches and Public Buildings By J Vv Thomas 
Pp vi+140 (London Longmans and Co 1903) 
Price 25 Gd 

This book is addressed chiefly to the architects mma 
ers and caretakers of buildings and its opening chapter 
eals with the physical principles bearing on ventila 
tion An interesting account is of the author s 

observations on alternating air currents and their 
effects Some passages are however very obscure as 
for instance when one reads of the electrical condi 
tions due to the sudden expansion of the air 

In discussing the effects of wind on ventilation in the 
second chapter the writer makes the cryptic statement 
that the friction caused by the wind passing over 
buildings is so great that it is scarcely possible to dc 
monstrate it accurately and later on he speaks of the 
air in a room as being strained to its utmost limit 
of tension The next chapter is on the effects of moist 
air on ventilation and here the author reaches i climax 
In it we read of rooms where persons are gathered 
who evolve sputae or other germs of infectious disease 
and we are told that when air is supersaturated with 
moisture it become heavier It is a great pity that 
iny writer should have so little sense f the rcsponsi 
bihty of authorship as these extracts indicate 

The next chapter dealing with air inlets and outlets 
is disfigured bj an obscure passage about carbonic acid 
being held in suspension in a semi-dissolved condi 
tion in air saturated with moisture The actual state 
of the ventilation in typical buildings and the methods 
to be employed in order to improve matters are next 
treated These portions will be found interesting and 
suggestive 

The remainder of the book is occupied by the discus 
sion of different methods of ventilation the ventilation 
of new buildings and instruct ons for caretakers 

J H V 

Practical Exercises m Heat By E S A Robson 
M Sc Pp XU+1S7 (London Macm Han and 
Co I td 1902 ) Price 2s 6 d 
Tms useful little volume contains a description of one 
hundred and two experiments in heat suitable for an 
ordinary laboratory course It is divided into fourteen 
chapters oath of which comprises a set of classified and 
numbered experiments—an arrangement which should 
find favour with teachers of pr ctical pluses At the 
end of each ch lpter is $,iv n 'i number of additional 
experimental exercises mostly selected from exam na 
t on papers of the London University The descrip 
tions are clear and concise 1 id the text is amply lllus 
trated the more tlubortfe experimental corrections are 
avoided so as to allow the student to obtain a firm 
grasp of fundamental principles The student 
who conscientiously works through this course 
should gam fairly accurate results and what 

is more important a good general idea of the 
methods of experimental research The first two 
chapters are devoted to measurements of tern 
perature and corrections of the mercury thermometer 
these are followed by chapters on the expansion of solids 
and liquids It mav be noted in passing that in 
experiment 22 p 36 on the determination of the tem 
perature at which water acquires its maximum density 
the mercury placed in the bulb for the purpose of 
eliminating the expansion of the latter should have a 
volume equal to one seventh of the internal volume of 
the bulb not as is stated one seventh of the volume of 
the glass composing the bulb The expansion of gases 
calorimetry and change of state are treated in subse 
quent chapters Chapters are devoted to electrical 
methods of measuring temperature conduction and 
radiation The last chapter is occupied by experiments 
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relating to elementary thermodynamics including the 
ratio of the specific heats of air and the value of J 
It may be remarked that though a rough determina 
non of J may be effected by allowing lead shot to fall a 
number of tunes down a cardboard tube and observing 
the rise of temperature produced yet if mercury is 
substituted for the shot as suggested on p 155 no ap¬ 
preciable rise of temperature will be obtained owing 
to the small viscosity of the mercury In later editions 
it is to be hoped that an account of Prof Callendar s 
recently devised method of determining J will be de 
scribed since this is the only satisfactory determination 
which has so far been brought within the reach of the 
student who can spend but a limited time over an 
experiment E E 

rhe Amateur Photographer Library Nos 25 and 
26 Enlargements their Production and finish 
(No 25) By G Rodwell Smith Pp xxm + 130 
Price 15 Bromide Printing (No 26) By Rev 1 
C LambtrL M A Pp xxm + ^4 Price is 
(London Hazell Watson and Viney Ltd 1902 ) 
r iifrk is no doubt thit the photographer is well 
pplied with 1 tirature on his subject and as a rule 
he s not loth to take advantage of this source of 
information although he has to look about him for tht 
book containing the particular kind of help he requires 
There are however so many workers who do bromide 
contact printing and enlarge their negatives that these 
two small m ini als on these spcci il topics should prove 
of great service The authors treat each manipulation 
separately and explain them so that the amateur 
tin easily follow the instruct ons One excellent fea 
ture of both tht sc books is that the (lustrations which 
arc numerous exhib t varous types of under correct 
and o\er exposured prints or enlargements prints from 
suitable and unsuitable negatives for enlarging un 
touched and retouched prints &c which should aid 
the beginner in forming an early judgment on his own 
results In addition to the actual routine of the man 
lpulitons required many miscellaneous hints are 
given such as obtaining a bromide print quickly from 
a wet negative converting a bromide print into a line 
drawing Ac Altogether these manuals are well 
suited to acquaint amateurs with the nature and use of 
the mater als employed in these processes 

Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena By Wm 
Digby CIE TSS &c Pp xlv + 370 (London 
W Hutchinson & Co 1902 ) Price 6s 
Tm*> book deals with the theory revived and ampii 
fied by Mr Hugh Clements which seeks the cause of 
all meteorological and of most volcanic phenomena 
in lum solar attractions The evidence which Mr 
Digby adduces in support of Mr Clements s theory is 
not convincing In the early chapters he shows how a 
number of gales and eruptions more particularly the 
recent catastrophes in the West Indies have occurred 
at times when the astronomical conditions were favour 
able to the production of high tides but the important 
question of how often either of these two sets of phe 
nomcn 1 may have occurred independently of the other 
is not d scussed The chapters on forecasting will pro¬ 
bably attract most attention Mr Clements tells us 
that the earth moon and sun occupy the same rela 
tive positions every 186 years and that therefore 
identical weather conditions will prevail Given trust 
worthy records extending over 186 years forecasting 
becomes a mere matter 0/ looking up records for cor 
responding days Failing such records we must com 
pare days on which the astronomical conditions are as 
nearly alike as possible In appendix ui rules are 
given for allowing for the effect of small differences 
in the parallax declination and times of transit of the 
sun and moon on the height of the barometer the 
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determining factor in the weather at any place The 
unfailing agreement shown by these calculations 
arouses suspicion On closer examination, we find 
that the signs of the corrections vary quite arbitrarily, 
while at least five different methods of correcting for 
declination occur in the text Results based on such 
foundations cannot inspire much confidence, even 
though a fair agreement between predictions and Green¬ 
wich records is claimed The more obvious method 
of exhibiting the similarity of meteorological condi¬ 
tions under similar astronomical conditions by compar¬ 
ing the corresponding isob.mc charts does not appear 
to have occurred to Mr Clements. We commend this 
method to the attention of those who have leisure to 
devote to a detailed examination of a mode of dealing 
with meteorology that recurs from time to time. 

Bis an's Ende dcr Welti Astronormsehe Causerien 
Third Edition. Pp. 212 By Prof F J Stud- 
nicka. (Prague Published bv the Author, igoj ) 
This book, which was dedicated to the celebration of 
Christian Doppler’s hundredth birthday, has reached 
a third edition It is written in the form of a conver¬ 
sation among men of various professions meeting 
socially together every day with the intention oF con¬ 
veying in popular language many astronomical ideas 
“ To the end of the Universe ” is the subject of a dream 
which one of the members of this convivial party, 
Carpenter by name and astronomer by profession, had 
dreamt, and the narrative vs his account of this dream 
to his companions, subject, of course, to many inter¬ 
ruptions by one or other of them seeking more informa¬ 
tion or more detailed explanation 

The author has quite succeeded in his object, and 
the book will be found to contain an admirable ex¬ 
position of some of the more general astronomical 
topics Being printed in large and Homan type, it 
should find many readers in this country 

Die radioactiven Stoffc nach dem gegenwarti^en 
Stande dvr wissensihaflUchnt Erfivnntms By Karl 
Hofmann. Pp. 54 (Leipzig Ambrosius Barth, 
1903 ) Price 1 60 marks 

This book contains a connse account of the discovery 
and subsequent investigation of the radio-active 
elements by Becquercl, the Curies, Rutherford and 
others It is written mainly from a chemical stand¬ 
point, and many of the effects which have hem 
accurately measured, especially by Rutherford, are re¬ 
ferred to as though they had been merely observed 
and not measured For example, Rutherford has 
shown that the radio-activity of thormm-X dies away 
with time according lo the formula v~ Ll , where f is 
the time and k a constant, but Hofmann merely men¬ 
tions that the activity dies away The book contains 
references to the original papers published before the 
latter half of 1902, and should prove useful to those 
wishing to study the subjrct H A W 

Carnet dc Notes d’un Voyageur en France Par A 
C Poir£ Pp vni -+■ ibtj. (London * Macmillan 
and Co , Ltd , 1903 ) Price u 6 d 
M Poir 4 intends this note-book for boys who will in 
the future be merchants and manufacturers The 
piovinces and important commercial centres of France 
are described only from industrial, commercial and 
agricultural points of view; historical, administrative 
and geographical details have been omitted as being 
unnecessary for the particular class of student for 
whom the book is written. 

At the bottom of each page is a vocabulary of diffi¬ 
cult or unusual French words By the time the student 
has worked through the volume he will not only hav^ 
much improved his knowledge qf Frenrh, but have ac¬ 
quired considerable acquaintance with the character¬ 
istics of different parts of France 
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[the Editor does not hold himself ri sponsible for opinions 
cv pressi d by his correspondents Neither run he undertake 
to return, or lo correspond unth the -writers of, reacted 
manuscripts intended for this or any other pari of Nature 
No uotid is taken of anonymous communications j 

Radium Emission. 

Concerning the recently discovered heat emission from 
radium, it is perhaps worth noting that it appears lo be 
connected with, and is probably an immediate consequence 
of, ihe remarkable observation by Rutherford that radium 
emits massive posilively-charged particles, which are prob¬ 
ably Atoms, with a velocity comparable to one-triuh of the 
speed of light (see Phil A/ajf , February, 1BQ3) 

Because it is easy to reckon that the emission of a million 
heavy atoms per second, which is a small quantity barely 
Weighable m a moderate lime such as a few weeks 
(being about the twentieth part of a milligramme per 
century), with a speed equal to one-renth that of lighl, 
would represent an amount of energy equal to one thousand 
ergs per second , that is to say, would correspond lo heal 
enough to melt a milligramme of ice every hour And in¬ 
asmuch as these atom*) are not at all of a penetrating kind, 
but Lire easily stopped by obstacles, they would most of them 
be stopped by a small thu kness of air, and their energy 
would bp thus chiefly expended in the immediate proximity 
of (he souice, which source would thereby tend lo be kept 
warm 

It would appear on this vn w as if by enclosing a bit of 
radium in a small chamber formed of massively obstructing 
non-conduc ting walls that it could be made quite hot , pro¬ 
vided always that the assumed necessary stimulus, or ex¬ 
ternal supply of molpcubn energy, could get at U un¬ 
interruptedly 

If, in the open, the rate of escape of heat were such that 
on the average it accumulated for one ininutr before 
escaping, the lemperatuie of source and ambient air, with 
an assumed hral-t up it ity equal to that ot mu niilligr mime 
of water, would amount to one and a half degrees centi¬ 
grade Omvfr Lone* 

March 28 

Radio-activity of Ordinary Materials 

In connecrion with the article bv Mr Sliult on this sub¬ 
ject in Naiuui of February ig, and the letter by Prof 
J J 1 horn son in the following week, it may be of interest 
to mention some wink dong similar lines that has been 
in progress in the Met.ill Physical Laboratory since Sep¬ 
tember last 

\t the same meeting of thi Ann man Physical Socletv in 
Washington last December, at whuh the interesting paper 
of Dr MacLennun and Mr Burton, referred to by Prof. 
J J 'lhmnson, was presented, an account was given by 
Mr II L Cooke and myself of some results showing (hat 
a very penetrating radiation was given off fiom the walls 
of buildings and from the surface of the earth itself 

'Ihe pumaiv object of this investigation \\u to see if the 
natural ionisation of air observed in 1 Insed vessels was due, 
in part at least, to an e\(ern L iI radiation which parsed 
through the walls of the vessel For this purpose the rate 
of discharge* of a gold leaf electroscope in a briss vessel of 
about 1 litie lapacily was observed When the closed vessel 
was surrounded by thick screens of lead and iron, the rate 
of discharge was reduced about 30 per cent A similar 
efTeir was observed when the elei troscope was immersed 
in a deep watei tank, No lurther reduction of the discharge 
was observed when the electroscope was surrounded with five 
tons of lead These results showed conclusively that about 
JO per rent of the ionisation in closed vessels was due to an 
external radiation of great penetrating power which passed 
readily through 1 cm of lead In a brass electroscope, sur¬ 
rounded by thick screens, the number of 10ns produced was 
reduced to as low as fi\p per c c per second In the course 
of these experiments, Mr C'noke observed that a layer of 
brick round the electroscope increased the rate of discharge 
instead of diminishing it, pointing to the conclusion that 
the bnrk was itself radio-active Mr Cooke has extended 
these observations, using c\Iindere of different metals placed 
inside the electroscope, with results of a similar character 
to those already recorded bv Mr Strutt in his article 
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In addition, wood as well tx a brick was found to be 
strongly active under the conditions employed. Metals ex¬ 
posed for some time outside the buildings showed a marked 
increase of activity over the metal which had been carefully 
cleaned, E. Rutherford. 

McGill University, Montreal, March is. 


Mendel's Principles of Heredity in Mice, 

The points raised by Mr. Bateson in Nature of March 19 
cannot be discussed within the limits of a short letter , a full 
discussion will be published in an early number of £10- 
metrika. In the meantime I would ask Mr. Bateson one' 
question :— 

He represents the mice used by Mr Darbishlre as differ¬ 
ing in two characters ; one (pinkness of eye with white coat) 
he calls G; the other (pinkness of eye with some colour In 
the coat) he calls G' The hybrids produced by crossuig 
these mice he calls GG'; and by reference to the mysterious 
properties of " heterozygotes 11 any difficulties presented by 
iheir eye-colour are avoided. But when these hybrids are 
paired inter se, they are said to produce offspring of three 
kinds, in the proportions 

GG + 2GG' + G'G'. 

Now the mice G'G' are of (he same constitution in 
respect of all the characters concerned as their pure-bred 
grand-parent G'. Mr Darbishire has shown (Biometnka, 
vol 11. part 11.) that they do not always resemble their grand¬ 
parent, or either of their parents, in one of the characters 
{coat-colour) denoted by G'. They may show a new colour, 
“ Lilac," not present in any of their near ancestors. Six 
out of eighteen mice of this category, at present old enough 
for study, show lilac colour 

I would ask Mr. Bateson's explanation of this fact and 
of the coat-colour of the first hybrids GG'. 1 

Oxford, March 24. W. F R. Weldon. 

Historical Note in regard to Determinants. 

In the last-issued part of the American Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics, vol xxv. pp. 97-106, there is a short paper by Mr 
E D Roe entitled ‘‘ Note on Symmetric Functions M which 
3 n my opinion should not pass unnoticed It concerns two 
fundamental theorems regarding alternants which it 
.appears Mr. Roe had previously dealt with in the American 
Mathematical Monthly, vol. vi. (1899) p 25, and had been 
there attributed by him to Prof. Gordan In a footnote 
he qow says — 

H Prof Metzler has kindly called the writer's attention 
to the reference to Muir ( l Determinants,' p. 176, § 129), 
from which it appears that Muir has the priority of publi¬ 
cation, as far, at least, as theorem i is concerned. It may, 
however, be added that in a recent letter Prof. Gordan states 
that he has used the two theorems for thirty years " 

From this it might possibly be inferred that my publi¬ 
cation of the said theorem twenty years ago, and Gordon's 
alleged private use of it thirty years ago, are matters of 
moment in connection with its history. This would be a 
fatal error, as the theorem has been in print for at least 
seventy-eight years, having been exhaustively dealt with 
by Schweins in his " Theone der Differemen und Differen¬ 
tiate, . " published at Heidelberg in 1825 1 

The part of my connection with it which gives me most 
satisfaction is not the fact that I discovered it for myself, 
but that I discovered an earlier and neglected discoverer 0/ 
it, Schweins, Dnd have since tried my best to do justice to 
his merits. His treatise had been absolutely lost sight of, 
even in Germany, until the appearance of my paper, 11 An 
Overlooked Discoverer In the Theory of Determinants," 
■which was published in the Philosophical Magazine for 
November, 1884. In this paper was given a brief account 
-of that portion of his work which concerned general deter¬ 
minants, and at the same time it was indicated that this 
was but a small fraction of the whole contents, several 
special determinants being equally familiar to him. In 1888 
the subject was returned to, and entered into more fully In 
the Proceedings Roy. Soc Edinburgh, vol. xv pp. 526-542, 

1 V iho second Ablheilung (pp. 369-398) end the second chapter of it In 
putienlir 
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the account there given being afterwards republished in the 
first volume of my " Histopr of Determ Inants, 11 pp. « 57 - 
173. At a later date Schweins's chapter on alternants, ex¬ 
tending to about thirty pages, wbb dealt with in a similar 
manner, the account appearing in a paper in the Proc 
Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, vol. xxlfl pp. 93-132. On pp. 98- 
103 of this the theorem will be found, accompanied by con¬ 
siderable detail To the present day, nevertheless, Schweins 
has not received his due from any of his own countrymen. 

Speaking generally, I would urge that the greatest 
possible caution should be exercised by everyone who finds 
it necessary to attach to a theorem the name of an author, 
not merely when the theorem concerns alternants, but when 
it belongs to any part of the general subject of determinants. 
As a second example, let us take a case where the mathe¬ 
matician who is unfairly dealt with is not German but 
English. No fact ought to be better known than that the 
first discoverer of continuants was Sylvester, his paper con¬ 
taining the discovery having been published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine for June, 1653. In the early part of 
1875, however, S. Gunther published a text-book which 
assigned the credit to the Danish mathematician, C. Ramus, 
and notwithstanding the fact that an effort was made in 
the Philosophical Magazine for February, 1877 (vol 111 . pp 
137-138), and still more pointedly in the American Journal 
of Mathematics for 1878 (vol 1 p 344) to rectify the error, 
it has lingered on in Germany and the Continent of Europe 
to the present day. The details of the story are instructive 
Gunther’s statement was — 

11 Die Moglichkeit einer solchen Darstellung scheint 
zuerst von Ramus (Kjdbenhavn, Vtd Selsk, Overs 1855, 
pp. 106-119) bemerkt wOrden zu sem such Spottiswoode 
( Crelle's Jourri , li. p 374) und Heine (Crelle's Journ , lvi 
p 97) wurden im Verlaufe anderweitiger Untersuchungen 
auf dieselbe gefvlhrt " 

This was republished in 1877 without alteration. In 
opposition to it the following are the facts — 

(1) As above stated, Sylvester's discovery was published 
in June, 1853. 

(2) SpottiBWoode, writing in August or the same year, and 
having just become familiar with Sylvester’s discovery, re¬ 
produced the substance of the latter’s remarks in the second 
edition of his “ Elementary Theorems Relating to Deter¬ 
minants," which appeared in Crelle’s Journal in 1B56. 

(3) In September, 1853, Sylvester returned to the subject 
(v Phil Mag, [4] vi pp. 297-299) 

(4) In August, 1854, Q result of Sylvester's on the. subject 
appeared in the Nouv . Annales de Math., xiii p 305, under 
the significant title " Th^orfeme sur Jes Determinants de M 
Sylvester " 

(5) In 1855, as Gunther states, Ramus made his com¬ 
munication 

These five assertions have always been easily verifiable , 
and since the claim made publicly in 1877 and 1878, ought 
to have been verified by any writer who had to refer to the 
subject. Strange to say, this has never been done, the most 
recent text-book, Pascal's, having only got as far as the 
following sentence indicates — 

11 I primi che si sono occupati dell' argomento sono stati 
Ramus, Sylvester, Spoltiswoode, Heine, Thiele, e Gunther.” 

If we turn for aid on such matters to the Encyklopddte 
der math Wissensch , which is now in course of publica¬ 
tion, and aims at being a standard work of reference, 
there is nought for us but disappointment In connection 
With alternanls, therein called " Vandermonde'sche ” or 
“ Potenzdeterminanlen," the name of Schweins is not men¬ 
tioned, and as for the early history of continuants, we find 
the old confusion worse confounded. Ramus's paper, it is 
true, does not appear, but unfortunately we are referred to 
one of still later date (1858), by Painvin, and to a note 
which Is attributed to Sylvester, but which Sylvester never 
wrote The name " continuant, too, is wrongly attributed, 
and when in connection with the application to continued 
fractions Sylvester's name is again mentioned, the first date 
attached thereto Is 1859 I This may be a misprint for 1853, 
but if so there Is a further error In the specification of the 
page. Heine's name is still to the fore; unluckily, how¬ 
ever, It Is not attached to the rl^ht paper. Something of 
Gunther’s is referred to, but the title ia left out. 

Cape Town, S.A., February 28 Thomas Muir. 
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A RECENT STUDY OF MALARIA 1 Culefactes, which was moderately so. Dissection, how- 


HEN Drs. Stephens and Christophers, the Royal 
” Society’s Commission on Malaria, were in India, 
Captain James Had the advantage of being associated 
with them, and the present volume contains the result 
of his 6wn observations, both at that time and since. 
The writer first gives a detailed and eminently practical 
description of the methods he has found most useful for 
detecting the malarial parasite in the blood of patients, 
and for tracing its further development m mosquitoes 
An important point to which he draws attention is that 
the hospitals and jails of Indin are seriously discounted 
as fields for the study of the malarial parasite by the 
fact that the great majority of the patients are under the 
ihfiuence of quinine, in which case the parasites are apt 
tq be banished from the peripheral circulation In the 
investigation of malaria among the general population 
the same fact holds for India as Koch, Stephens, and 
Christophers have independently found for Africa, 
namely, that in any place which is more or less 
malarious, a certain number of young children will 
have malaria pAra Sites in their blood, and the per¬ 
centage of young4fiiJjdren so affected affords the most 
Accurate test Of the amount of malaria and the liability 
to infection e^Utirtg there The percentage o' infected 
children, or, as it js called, the “ endemic index,” is 
therefore the first thing to determine when investigating 
A village for mqlaria. ,The variety of parasites present 
in the childrenf’s blood, and the number of rase,s of 
” large infectioh,” are further points to be observed, 
for if there a \goqd number of Urge in¬ 

fections, thore^ will be ,muro likelihood of finding 
mfected nftophelcs. A search is then made for 
^duft ^nop^eles in " the houses, outhouses, and 
stables, the vanety hnd relative abundance of 
each specie* is noted, and it is determined by dissec¬ 
tion (i) what species of anopheles are carrying malaria 
At the time, ?nd (2) the percentage of these infected with 
sporozoites Thirdly, a careful and detailed investiga¬ 
tion is made’ in order to determine the exact position 
nd extentf pf the breeding grounds of each species of 
nopheles present, Specjal attention being paid to the 
breeding grounds of the species found to be infected. 
In the words of Captain James, 11 Every pool, stream, 
4 nd collection of water of any kind within a radius of 
half a mile of the village should be thoroughly searched 
for larvae.” The Accurate knowledge of the conditions 
determining the prcvajence of malaria in the place under 
examination thus obtained permits of a definite system 
of prophylaxis being formulated for that place. An im¬ 
portant point emphasised by Captain James is that no 
general system or prophylaxis will apply to every place, 
but that the malarial individuality of each must be 
studied. 

As a model of what a malarial survey should be, he 
quotes the survey of IJnnur, made in February, 1902. 
Ennur is a village.on the coast near Madras, and was 
formerly a health resort for Europeans, but is now de¬ 
serted by them Ori account of the fact that it is scarcely 
possible to pass even a single night there without get¬ 
ting fever The source of infection was found to be the 
native children, 55 percent of Whom had malarial para¬ 
sites in their blood. With regard to the variety of 
parasite present, 81 per cent, df the infected children 
showed quartan parasites only, 5 per rent tertian onlv, 
and 14 per cent mixed infection. No malignant tertian 
parasites were found. Investigation of the mosquito?! 
showed that only two species were present in the houses, 
vtz A . Rorjii, which was in great abundance, and A . 

i “ Mtlnria In In^la.” By Cnruln R P Jimr*. M P (Lond ) IMS 
Tuued under lha muhorlty of the Government nf India by lhe Sanitary 
C<*trnnii«sioncr wlib th> Government of Jnrfjp, Simla. Published by ih«r 
office of ibr Superintendent nr Gmernment Prlnrinp, Calcum, 190s, 
PP 106 Price Re i-S, or n. 3 d. * 


ever, showed that, while not one of 240 specimens of A. 
Rossn examined was infected, no less than 8.7 per cent. 
of A, Cule/actes contained sporozoites Captain Janies- 
eoncludc* that A, Culefaucs is the chief earner of 
malaria at Ennur, and that Lhe high infection rate of 
this species indicates the great liability to infection of 
anyone residing in the place Extensive breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes surrounded Lhe village, the 
nearest being within ten to twenty yards of the houses 
A Culefactes was found to be breeding almost exclu¬ 
sively in the “ borrow pits ” by the side of the railway, 
and in the Lanks in the compounds of the deserted Euro- 
pean bungalows. 

The observations of Captain James on malarial in¬ 
fection of native children have resulted in an important 
addition to our knowledge of this subject, for by care¬ 
ful investigation he has shown that the same febrile 
disturbance takes place in children about the time of 
segmentation of the parasites in their blood as in the 
case of adults, and that there is, in short, no essentiat 
difference between child infections and those occurring 
in adults 

The chapter on the causes which influence the spreads 
of malaria in different parts of India, in which the 
writer has been helped ny Drs. Stephens and Chris¬ 
tophers, is one of lhe most valuable in the book. The 
data therein cited clearly show' the great general in¬ 
fluence on the prevalence of malaria due to the particu¬ 
lar species of anopheles present, and to the nearness 
and abundance of anopheles’ breeding grounds The 
number of species of anopheles in India is large, antf 
previous description of them inadequate. A consider¬ 
able and well-illustrated part of the present monograph 
therefore is devoted to the differentiation of the various- 
species of Indian anopheles, and promises to be of high 
practical value in future malaria investigations The- 
remarks on the subject of the favourite breeding places 
of the various species of anopheles are also of impor¬ 
tance, and show how thorough inquiry in this direction 
ought to be Captain James’s observations on the usual 
distance of flight of anopheles in India to show that 
this rarely, if ever, exceeds half a mile, and therefore 
that at this distance from a focus of infection “ wc are- 
practically safe from malaHa 11 With regard to the 
influence of altitude, it has been found that under 4000 
feet has no’effect by itself on the prevalence of malaria 
in India 

In reference to the prevention of malaria, lhe follow¬ 
ing remarks of Captain Janips are significant —“ Com¬ 
plete protection from malaria (and Blackwater fever) 
may be ensured by any individual who is willing to- 
take the troubje to pay scrupulous attention to the use 
of a good mosquito curtain at night, and to adequately 
protect himself from being bitten by mosquitoes during 
the evening hours If these simple precautions are- 
taken it Is quite unnecessary to use quinine as a prophy¬ 
lactic No other precautions than these have been used 1 
by any of us during our tours through some of the most 
malarious parts of India, and none of us has ex¬ 
perienced a day’s fever during this time. Bv the use 
of the same precautions also, and without taking any 
quinine, Dr. Stephens previously passed two years in 
the most malaripus parts of Africa without a single- 
attack of malaria.” When such success attends the- 
adoption of simple , measures of defence against - 
malarial mosquitoes, there is good reason for hoping 
that additional preventive measures, such as separation 
of the residences of Europeans by a distance of at least 
half a mile from the dwellings of natives, and, above 
all, destruction of the breeding grounds of anopheles, 
will do much to eliminate a disease the death-tribute* 
to which has been already far too costly. 

M. H. Gordon. 
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THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS.i 

A LTHOUGH much valuable information regarding 
-**■ the two most interesting groups of islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, known from very early times as the 
Andamans and Nicobars, has been published in Indian 
official reports and in scientific papers by officials of 
the islands, or by visitors to them, there is, so far as 
wc know, no general connected monograph of them 
The present volume will be welcomed, therefore, as 
containing an account of a 
three months' cruise among 
them, undertaken, in 1901, by 
the author's companion and 
host, Dr. W. L. Abbott, owner 
of the American schooner 
yacht Terrapin, of Singapore, 
to obtain collections of natural 
history, especially small mam¬ 
mals and ethnological objects, 
for the National Museum, 

Washington, U.S.A. It is 
well illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs by the author, two 
maps and a hydrographical 
chart. We note that many of 
the ethnological portraits have 
been taken in full sunshine, 
and are disfigured by heavy, 
black shadows. Better results 
would have been obtained by 
photographing the subjects in 
the shade against a dark back¬ 
ground, giving full exposure 

The first part of the book is 
devoted to the narrative of the 
cruise, and contains many in¬ 
teresting notes and observa¬ 
tions upon the different islands 
visited, their inhabitants, 
fauna, flora, and physical 
characteristics. It opens with 
hints about the equipment rand 
provisioning of a yacht for 
cruising in Indian seas, also 
regarding the guns and ammu¬ 
nition most suitable for a col¬ 
lecting naturalist. Crossing 
from Mergui early in January, 
the party first touched at 
Barron I stand, a volcano which 
appears to be steadily cooling 
down, and passing through 
the Quangtung Strait, visited 
the convict settlement at Port 
Blair. Then touching at the 
South Andaman and thr 
Cinques, they went to the 
north part of the Little Anda¬ 
man, inhabited by the 0ng4s, 
who received them well Here 
they found large thatched huts, 
very different from the palm- 
leaf shelters -used by the natives of the northern 
isles. 

Leaving the Andamans, th^y went south to the 
village of Mus, in Sawi Day, on Kar Nicobar. They 
were immediately struck by the entire change in place 
and people, from the dense forests of the Anda¬ 
mans to open grass land and groves of coco-palm, 

J " Intlw Andaman! and Nicoban 1 Th* N*miiv« of a Cruise in the 
■choonef Ttrrm/fm , wlih Notice* of ibe lilaodt, their Faun*, Ethnology, 
Ac By C Boaen KJoc*. Fp *¥1+373 (l*mCM John Murrey, 1903 J 
Price- a if net. 
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and from a little black-skinned, grizzly-haired 
Negrito race in an exceedingly low plane of existence 
and of little intellectual capacity, though well made and 
by no means repulsive in appearance, to a brown-com- 
plexioned, lank-haired, muscular people of Malay race, 
of fair height, intelligent and good linguists, almost 
semicivihsed, living in well-built dwellings, cultivating 
food products, and possessing domesticated animals. 
The author gives a very in testing description of the 
village of Mds, and of some peculiar institutions found 


there; the public halls for meetings t and feasts, the 
maternity huts and huts for the dying on 1 the outskirts. 
They then went to Tiliangchong, a forest-clad, unin¬ 
habited island where' good collections of birds were 
made, and on to Trinkat. A week was spent in the 
beautiful harbour of Nankauri between the Islands of 
Camorta and Nankauri. A good account Is given of 
the village of Malacca, or Nankauri, and of the cus¬ 
toms of the inhabitants, which differ from the Kar 
Nicobarcsc. Of the convict settlement at Camorta, on 
the north side of the harbour, little now remains beyond 
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two graves, one being that of the unfortunate De 
Roepstorff, killed in itSj, whose memory is still cher¬ 
ished by the natives, and will not readily be forgotten 
by the members of the Eclipse expedition of 1875, for 
whom he did so much. He was one of the first to make 
a scientific study of these islands 

Leaving the harbour by the western exit, the party 
visited Dring, on Camorta, and thence passing by Bom- 
poka, Teressa and Chaura, where all the Nicobar 
pottery is made, they anchored off Kachal, where they 
first found monkeys, and then crossed the Sombrero 
Channel to the island of Little Nicobar, east of Pulo 
Milo, where they found good anchorage lhe author 
suggests this as a site for any future European settle¬ 
ment on account of the flavour, the fertility of the soil, 
and the presence of water Here monkeys abounded, 
and in some caves they found a new leaf-nosed bat and 
the birds-nest swift living together, but never occupying 
the caves at the same lime After a halt at Kondul, 
they went to the north side of the Great Nicobar and 
spent nearly rii month visiting villages on the west 
coast, endirfjf with rm excursion up the beautiful valley 
of the Galatea River In this island they found some 
fairly civilised meinbei s of the Shorn Pen tribe, who 
live in the interior, and many photographs o y them are 
given Fig 1 shows one of their huts with a diagonal 
bracing- to the pi ops The parly left Singapore early 
in April 

In the second pari, which is largely a compilation, 
the author discusses the two groups of islands more 
fully, as regards their history, geological forma¬ 
tion, climate, products, languages, ethnographical 
characteristics and origin of the different races 
of inhabitants Several illustrations are given of 
the ornaments, weapons, &c , used in boLh groups, 
and of the curious carved wooden images and painted 
screens used as charms or scare-devils bv the Nicobar- 
ese Dampier’s narrative of his experiences in the 
Great Nicobar, in 1688, is reprinted, also an extract 
from an old account of Kar Nicobar bv Dr J G 
Koenig, a pupil of Linnaeus. There is an account of 
the Kar Nicobnresc from information given by Mr 
V. Solomon, a Christian catechist who has lived among 
them foi many years. 

At p 320, the author has given a summary of his 
conclusions regarding the origin and variation of the 
fauna of these islands, based on the theory that the two 
groups are surrounded by' deep sea, except on the north, 
towards Arakan, and that consequently they have never 
been connected with the Malay peninsula or Sumatra, 
and could not have derived their fauna from them. On 
his hydrographic chart, at p 166, he shows a w r ide deep 
sea channel of more than 1000 fathoms running in 
from the west between Great Nicobar and 
Sumatra into Lhe deep Andaman Sea The 
depth of this channel has usually been put at 
about 760 fathoms, but in the latest chart of 
this part of the Indian Ocean there seems to be 
no such deep-sea passage between the islands, but a 
distinct shallowing with a ridge, over which the depth 
of water does not exceed 950 fathoms in the deepest 
part about midway between them The author also 
estimates the depth of the Ten-Dc^roc Channel at 600 
fathoms, but the chart shows a ridge between Little 
Andaman an^ Kar Nicobar at a depth of not more than 
450 fathoms. The fact that these channels and other 
ocean depths are sd^ much shallower than the 
author has been led to believe may modify his 
conclusions The question of the geological, zoo¬ 
logical and botanical relationships of these islands is 
a very difficult one, and has engaged the attention of 
officers of the Indian scientific services for many years 
past. A great deaf has been published on the subject 
in the official records of the Indian Museum, Marine 
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and Geological Surveys, and the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, which the author seems to have over¬ 
looked, and a notice of which would have greatly en¬ 
hanced the value of the book 

To zoologists, the fact that sixteen new species of 
mammals and ten hitherto undcscnbed species of birds 
from the two groups of islands were collected by Dr. 
Abbott and the author will be of interest The former 
have been fully described by Mr. G A Miller, jun. 
(Pror Nat Museum, Washington, U.S A , xxiv , 1902), 
but, considering that they include some w r rll known 
forms, and that the. islands have been constantly visited 
by experienced collectors from India for many years 
past, their all being new is doubtful The same may 
be said of the new birds, a Inst of wlikh is given by the 
auLhor at p. 331 

Lists of the mammalian fauna, and of the birds of 
.both groups, including the new species, arc given w'ith 
notes on their distribution The work concludes with 
appendices relative to Lhe climate, forest trees and 
timbers, population, education, &c , of the Andamans, 
also to the flora, population, trade articles, presents 
and barter, besides tables of measurements of members 
of different tribes of Nkobarise 

The author has had the great advantage of the as¬ 
sistance of Mr. E H Man, who is the greatest living 
authority on the islands, and the book is a very useful 
work of reference regarding them J. W 


PVLKOVA OhSKin 1 770A F S OP NOVA 
PERSE! 

7 ' HE Fulkova Observatory lias recently issued 1 a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Nova 
Persei, w'hich attended so much attention at (lie begin¬ 
ning of the year iqor The observations which are 
here brought togcLlur and discussed were ihose made 
by M. Belopolsky, and were, for the mam part, chiefly 
of a spec troscopic nature, both photographic and 
visual. 

Fortunately, the high latitude of the observatory 
allowed this observer to photograph the spectrum of 
Lhe star during its lower culmination, ^o Lh it he was 
able to secure a complete senes of 71 photographs, ex¬ 
pending from February 26 to June 4, after this date, 
long cxposuics became impossible, and t'U' observations 
were substituted In the hrst instance, the spectroscope 
employed was mounted on the astrographic refractor, 
but later (March 31) the io-inch was substituted In 
the present volume, M Belopolsky give^, a very com¬ 
plete account of each photograph, adding the reduced 
v£flve-lengths after the computation by the Cornu-Hart- 
mann formula. 

It will be remembered that Lhe spectrum of this star 
underwent rapid changes, not only in intensity, but in 
the number and positions of the lines The numerous 
bright lines with their dark components gradually be¬ 
came less in number, and when the Nova’s magnitude 
began to undergo the short period lighL changes, the 
spectrum indicated a stellar and nebulous stage alter¬ 
nately; eventually, as the Nova grew fainter, the 
nebular spectrum predominated All these changes are 
described in detail by M Belopolsky, and he further 
gives the measurements of the width, intensity and 
displacement of the hydrogen and other lines at 
different epochs of the Nova’s life 

In the discussion of the whole set of observations, 
this observer comes to conclusions which are different 
from those that are at present generally held. Thus, 
for instance, he is not inclined to believe that the dis¬ 
placements arc due to movements of the Nova accord¬ 
ing to the Doppler-Fizeau principle. One of his reasons 

l Publications de V‘OWrvRto\« Ccovtul Nicolas, vol xylk series ii , 1903. 
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against this hypothesis is that, as in all new stars, the 
dark absorption bands are always on the violet side, 
and the bright radiation bands displaced towards the 
red; this implies that the former always move towards 
and the latter away from the sun, which, as he says, 
is highly improbable. M. Belopolsky does not consider 
the displacement of the bright lines towards the red 
end of the spectrum real at all, but only illusion ary, in 
consequence of their unsymmetrical appearance. This 
unsymmetrical appearance is due, as he suggests, to 
the absorption bands, which lie nearer to the violet 
edges of the bright bands. In fact, he says, atreng 

f esagt existerenkerne Rdnder der Emissions-Bahderi, 
ut that they merge into the continuous spectrum; it 
is only the existence of absorption bands which gives 
them their sharp ed^es on the violet side 
Another point which M. Bolopolsky dwells upon at 
some length is the apparent peculiarities in the be¬ 
haviour of the intensities of some of the hydrogen and 
cleveite gas lines, and he is inclined to attribute these 
interchanges of intensity to actual changes of the lines 
themselves. Other observers have been more inclined 
to explain such apparent abnormal features by assum¬ 
ing that a neighbouring line of other origin was be¬ 
coming bright, while the original line was on the wane. 
Thus, for instance, when the hydrogen spectrum of the 
Nova was dimming very considerably and the lines 
were all weak, one of the hydrogen lines, Hr, On the 
other hand, was, becoming stronger. Since the weaken¬ 
ing of the hydrogen lines was accompanied by li* 1 
strengthening of the nebular lines, it was fair to assume 
that at, or close to, the position of H«a new line of un¬ 
known origin had made its appearance, especially if 
it were of a similar nature to the nebular lines 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the 
general lines M. Belopolsky has followed There are, 
however, many other points, such as the individual 
structure of the bright bands (M. Belopolsky has 
divided Hy into twenty-four and H 5 into twenty-eight 
parts), to which reference might be made, but these 
must be left to those readers who will read the original. 
Four plates accompany the text, the first two giving 
in diagrammatic form the intensity curves of the 
hydrogen bands, and the rest reproductions of the 
Spectra of the Nova, with the terrestrial comparison 
spectra on different dates. It seems a pity that the 
latte/; are so very narrow that it is difficult, even with 
the aid of a lens, to identify more than the very general 
features, while one can assume that the originals were 
full of detail. William J. S. Lockyer. 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 

'T* HE first news of the British Antarctic Expedition 
1 since the departure of the Discovery from New 
Zealand in December, 1901, has been brought by the 
relief vessel Morntng , commanded by Captain Colbeck, 
which arrived at Lyttelton on March 25. Captain 
Cojbeck found the Discovery in MacMurao Bay (Vic- 
toria Land) on January 23, 1902; all was well on board 
and only one serious casualty had occurred—the loss 
of a seaman named Vince, who fell down an ice-slope 
into the sea and was drowned. Commander Scott's 
official report of the voyage of the Discovery up to the 
time of meeting with the Morning has been telegraphed 
home by Reuter, and is as follows :— 

The Discovery entered the Ice pack on January ai, iooa, 
In latitude 67° south. Cape Adare was reached On January 
9»but there a heavy gale and ice delayed the expedition, 
which did not reach Wood Bay until January 18 A landing 
wa> effected on January 30 in an excellent harbour situated 
in 7 6 ° 3 o ; Boilth. A record of the voyage was de¬ 

posited at Cape Crozier on January aa. The Discovery then 
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proceeded along the barrier within a few cables' length, 
examining the edge and making repeated, soundings. 
longitude 165° the barrier altered Us character and trended 
| northward. Sounding here showed that the Discovery waft 
in shallow water. From the edge of the barrier high snow 
slopes rose to an extensive heavily glaciated land With 
occasional bare precipitous peaks. The expedition followed 
the coast line as far as latitude 76°, longitude 15^° 30'. 

The heavy pack formation of the young ice caused the 
expedition to seek winter quarters In Victoria Land. 

On February 3 the Discovery entered an inlet in the 
barrier in longitude 174 0 . A balloon was sent up, and a 
sledge party examined the land as far as latitude 78° 50'. 
Near Mounts Erebus and Terror, at the southern extremity 
of an island, excellent winter quarters were found The 
expedition next observed the coast of Victoria Land, extend¬ 
ing as far as a conspicuous cape in latitude 78° 50'. It Was 
found that mountains do not exist here- Huts for living 
and for making magnetic observations were erected, and 
the expedition prepared for wintering. The weather was 
boisterous, but a reconnaissance of sledge oarties was sent 
out, during which (he seaman Vince lostJtte life, the re¬ 
mainder of the party narrowly escaping a sHfar fate. 1 he 
ship was frozen in on March 34, The expemlion passed a 
comfortable winter in well sheltered quarters. The lowest 
recorded temperature was 62° below zero. 

The sledging was begun orv September a, parties being 
sent out in all, directions Lieutenant Royds, Mr Skelton 
and party established a " record " in an expedition to 
Mount Terror, travelling over the barrier under severe 
sleighing conditions, with a temperature of 58° below zero. 

Commander Scott, Dr Wilson, and Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton travelled ninety-four miles to the south, reaching land 
in latitude 8o° 17' south, longitude 163° west, and establish¬ 
ing a world’s " record ” for the farthest point south I he 
journey was accomplished under trying conditions The 
dogs all died, and the three men had to drag the sledges 
back to the ship. Lieutenant Shackleton almost died from 
exposure, but he has now quite recovered The party found 
that ranges of high mountains continue through Victoria 
Land At the meridian of 160° foothills much resembling 
the Admiralty Range were discovered 

The Ice barrier is presumably afloat It continues hori¬ 
zontal, and is slowly fed from the land ice Mountains 
10,000 feet to 12,000 feet high were seen in latitude 83® 
south, the coastline continuing at least as far as 83° 20’ 
nearly due south, A party ascending a glacier on the main¬ 
land found a new range of mountains At a height of 9000 
feet a level plain was reached, which was unbroken to the 
west as far as the horizon 

The scientific work of the expedition includes a rich 
collection of marine fauna, of which a. large proportion are 
new species. Sea and magnetic observations were taken, as 
well as seismo^raphic records and pendulum observations 
A large collection of skins and skeletons of southern seals 
and sea birds has been made. A number of excellent photo¬ 
graphs have been taken, and careful meteorological observ¬ 
ations were made Extensive quartz and gnt accumulations 
were found horizontally bedded in volcanic rocks Lava 
flows were found in the frequently recurring piutonlc rock 
which forms the basement of the mountains. 

Before the arrival of the Morning the Discovery had ex¬ 
perienced some privation owing to part of the supplies 
having gone bad. This accounted for the death of all the 
dogs. She was revictualled from the Morning, however, 
and the explorers are now in a position to spend a comfort¬ 
able winter. 

As the Discovery left Port Chalmers on December 
24, 1901, and reached Cape Adare on J^biary 9> 1 9° 3 i 
the statement that she entered the paok^pon January 
23 is obviously an error; the correct reading is prob¬ 
ably " January 2-3. " 

In addition to the above t the following’ telegrams 
have been transmitted by Reuter, under dates March 
26, 27, and 28 : — 

Captain Colbeck, of the Morning, said in the course of 
an interview that he thought the chances of the Discovery 
being free this season were doubtful. 

Nine df the Discovery’s seamen, who are tired of the 
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'work, have returned on board the Morning Lieutenant 
-Mu lock has replaced Lieutenant Shackleton, who is in¬ 
valided. 

The sledge Journey of Captain Scott, Dr, Wilson, and 
Lieutenant Shackleton, which resulted in the farthest point 
south being’ reached, took ninety-four days 

After the explorers had left a depot which had been 
previously established sixty miles south of the ship, the 
snow became soft, and it was almost impossible to drag the 
sledges along. Half of the sledges had to be hauled five 
miles, and then the party returned and brought up the re¬ 
mainder, each five miles covered thus Involving fifteen 
miles of travelling. This relay work lasted twenty-nine 
days. 

The explorers established a depot in latitude 80° 30' south, 
and then discarded all superfluous gear, and set out on 
December 15 for a dash to the south On January 1 they 
reached latitude 8a° 17' south. The southernmost depot 
was regained on January 15, and the ship on February 3 

Lieutenant Armltage, second in command, on a sledge 
journey which he made to the westward, and which lasted 
fifty-two days, attained an altitude of 9000 feet. The party 
descended an ice slide to a glacier 3000 feet below. At one 
point of the journey they slid a distance of 1300 feet in one 
minute ten seconds, hanging by straps to the barks of the 
sledges On the return journey Lieutenant Armltage fell 
into a crevasse and hung thirty feet below the surface. If 
he had not been harnessed to the others he would have fallen 
a depth of a000 feet. In some places the sledges had to be 
lowered fifty feet, and then hauled up on the other side. 

Captain Colbeck's opinion as to the Discovery's 
chances of getting clear of the icc is somewhat difficult 
to understand, as the Morning transferred a large 
quantity of stores to the Discover y, and had apparently 
no difficulty in getting out again, while it may be 
supposed that Commander Scott's decision to remain 
for another winter was made deliberately in pursuance 
of his original intention to spend two winters in the 
Antarctic regions. Further details will be awaited 
with great interest; the situation of the Discovery, as 
well as the statement in the last paragraph of the 
official report, emphasise the soundness of the policy 
which led to the dispatch of a relief vessel 

Even with the meagre information to hand, it is 
abundantly evident that the National Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition has already achieved a great success, both in 
the way of exploration and of scientific observation. 
The “ record M for south latitude has been 11 broken 11 
by one hundred miles, and, what is more important, 
an unknown mountain region, extending lo at least 
83° 20' S. Iat., has been discovered, suggesting, as Sir 
Clements Markham has remarked, that 11 land stretches 
to the Pole in a senes of lofty mountains ” The fact 
that the Discovery wintered at a point four hundred 
miles further south than any former expedition encour¬ 
ages the belief that her observations will be of real 
value to science—solving some of the crucial problems 
of terrestrial physics Even greater results may be 
expected from the work still to be done, for Commander 
Scott and his comrades have the experience of one 
successful year to help them. 

The success of the British expedition makes us look 
forward with the more interest to news from the 
German and Swedish expeditions, which are working 
in the n Weddell " and " Enderby ” quadrants, and 
from which we may hear at any time. The Scottish 
Antarctic expedition will probably not be heard from 
for a year, as the Scotia only left the Falkland Islands 
on January 22, 1903, and Mr. Bruce, who is in com¬ 
mand, has materially altered his plans, as appears 
from the following letter which he has sent to Reuter's 
Agency;— 

"In a few hours we take our departure for the south. 
Contrary to my previous intention, I am going to winter 
the ship if we find a suitable winter harbour, for, on account 
of the lateness of the season, these will not be time to set 
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up a separate house and set the ship free. We had a most 
successful passage south, having accomplished the voyage in 
fifty-nine days, in contrast to ninety-two days that we took 
in the Balaena in 189a Systematic hydrometer observ¬ 
ations and temperature observations of the surface of the 
sea from 30° N. have been taken, and those of the River 
Plate should prove of exceptional interest, since there are 
most remarkable and rapid changes both in density and 
temperature associated with strong Currents We have 
inspected and set up the meteorological station at Cape 
Pembroke, which should be as good as any in the Southern 
Hemisphere' This should form a very important sub- 
Antarctic station We have sufficient funds to enable us 
to do this one year's work in the south Now that we are 
on a solid basis it would be a great pity to come home before 
our work is really complete A second winter, duiing which 
the ship could be kept going free, as well as the station, 
would be most valuable " 


NOTES 

The presidents of the sections of the British Association, 
for the meeting to be opened at Southport on September 9, 
are as follows — Mathematical and Physical Science, Mr 
C V Boys, F.R S (Chairman of Department for Astro¬ 
nomy and Meteorology, Dr W N. Shaw, F R S ), 
Chemulry, Prof. W. N. Hartley, F R S , Geology, Prof 
W. W Watts, Zoology , Prof. S J. Hickson, FRS ; Geo¬ 
graphy , Captain Ettrick W Creak, C B , F R S. ; Economic 
Science and Statistics , Mr. E W. Brabrook, C B , 
Engineering, Mr C Hawksley , Anthropology, Prof J. 
Symington , Botany, Mr. A C. Seward, FRS., Educational 
Science, Sir William de W. Abney, KCB, F.R.S On 
Friday, September n, a discourse on " Man as Artist and 
Sportsman in the Paleolithic Period " will be delivered 
by Dr. Robert Munro, and on Monday, September 14, Dr 
Arthur Rowe will lecture on "The Old Chalk Sea, and 
some of Its Teachings ” 

The Times of Monday contained in its latest intelligence 
columns two telegrams from the United States, one dated 
March 28 and the other March 29, both of which had been 
transmitted " By Marcomgraph " This starts, as the 
Times says In a leader, a day-by-day transmission of news 
^between the New and the Old World, undertaken on a 
contract basis, and thus distinctly marks a step forward in 
the development of wireless telegraphy. Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
stated to a representative of the Westminster Gazette that 
until the Post Office has granted the land connection for 
which the Wireless Co ask (which has been granted in 
Canada and the United States), it is impossible to extend 
generally to the public and the Press the facilities afforded 
to the Times, Nevertheless, Transatlantic wireless tele¬ 
graphy may now be considered on a practical com¬ 
mercial footing, since it is evident that the Marconi Co , 
and the Times also, feel confident of its trustworthiness if 
they make it Lhe basis of an arrangement of this kind. We 
offer our sincere congratulations to Mr. Marconi on this 
advance. We have frequently commented in these columns 
on the extreme rapidity with which the practical develop¬ 
ment of wireless telegraphy has progressed in Mr. Marconi's 
hands ; the present occasion affords another instance In point. 
There is pleasure In the remembrance of the part which pure 
Bcience has played in leading to this development. 

The following have been elected fellows of the British 
Academy -—Dr. B Bosanquet, Prof E G. Browne, Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, K C , Mr F C Conybeare, Prof. F Y. 
Edgeworth, Dr. C H. Firth, Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, 
Sir Edward Fry, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Prof P. Gardner, 
Dr. Henry Jackson, Dr. M. R. James, Dr. F G. Kenyon, 
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Prof. W P, Ker, Lord Lindley, Sir A. Lyall, Prof. W. R. 
Morfill, Dr A, S. Murray, Prof J. S Nicholson, Dr. G. W. 
Prothero, the Very Rev. Dr. J. Armitage Robinson (Dean 
of Westminster), Dr. G> F. Stout. The number of the 
fellows is thus raised from forty-eight to seventy. 

The complimentary banquet given to Sir William White 
on Thursday last, March a6, by the presidents, vice-presi¬ 
dents, and members of council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the In¬ 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, the Institution of Naval 
Architects, and the Iron and Steel Institute was a function 
to which we refer with pleasure The leading representa¬ 
tives of engineering science and practice in this country were 
present, and the nsxembly showed the high appreciation in 
which the work Sir William White has done for the 
country and the Navy is held by those who are best able to 
judge its value It is not often that five scientific or en¬ 
gineering societies unite to do honour to one of their members 
in this way, but the example might well be followed more 
frequently. Men who have devoted their lives to the progress 
of pure and applied science ought to be made to feel that 
their fellow-workers respect and admire their labours The 
public recognition of Sir William White's services on Thurs¬ 
day last has therefore been noticed with satisfaction by many 
who were not present at the banquet 

During the past week the British Islands have been visited 
by a succession of the barometric depressions whirh have 
been prevalent for some weeks, and have occasioned a per¬ 
sistent continuance of mild south-westerly winds, with day 
and night temperatures considerably above the average On 
Wednesday, March 25, the Metropolis and southern parts of 
England experienced thunderstorms, and thunder and light¬ 
ning occurred on succeeding days in various parts of the 
rountry. At Greenwich a temperature of 68° in the shade 
was recorded, which is the highest registered in Manh since 
1894, and the reports issued by the Meteorological Office 
show that the temperature reached 65° at Oxfoid, 79 0 at 
Pans, and 8i° at Biarritz A peculiar feature of this ab¬ 
normal temperature was that the highest readings occurred 
during the evening , a correspondent at Cambridge writes 
that he recorded 63° at yh 30m pm In the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, a reading of 08 ° was recorded at 8h p.m , 
this temperature is about ay° above the average, and fully ij 0 
above the average evening summer readings The clouds 
bore a somewhat unusual appearance, known as immimalo- 
cumulus, or festoon-clouds 

The following are among the lecture arrangements at the 
Royal Institution after EasterProf Allan Macfadycn, 
three lectures on the blood and some of its problems, Prof 
G. H. Darwin, two lectures on the astronomical influence of 
the tides (the Tyndall lectures), Prof E J Garwood, two 
lectures on the work Of ice as a geological agent; Prof 
Dewar, three lectures on hvdrogen . gaseous, liquid and 
solid , Prof S. H Vines, two lectures on proteid-digestion in 
plants , Prof J A. Fleming, two lectures on electric reson¬ 
ance and wireless telegraphy , and Prof. S P. Thompson, 
two lectures on the 14 De Magnete " and its author, (1) the 
book, (1) the man The Friday evening meetings will be 
resumed on April 24, when a discourse will be given by the 
Hon. R. J. Strutt on some recent investigations on electrical 
conduction , succeeding discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. William J Pope, Dr. D H. Scott, the Prince of 
Monaco, and others 

Tub Italian Senate has approved a Bill for the construction 
of a powerful radiographic station on the Marconi system 
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In the House of Commons on Monday, Sir J. Leng asked 
the Postmaster-General whether, in view of the fact that the 
Admiralty have come to an arrangement for the adoption of 
Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy, he would state what 
hindrance there is, if any, to the Telegraph Department 
giving the same facilities for transmitting Marconigrams 
over the public wires as are given to the cable companies, 
and can he state the present position of the negotiations. In 
reply Mr. Austen Chamberlain said “ I am prepared, on 
proof to my satisfaction that the company are in a position to 
deal satisfactorily with the business handed to them, subject 
to their compliance with certain conditions required in the 
public interest, to give them the necessary facilities for the 
transmission of telegrams to and from Poldhu station. I am 
in communication with the company and other departments 
on the subject ” 

The electrification of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail¬ 
way between Liverpool and Southport is nearly finished, and 
the lines will be opened on the new system during the pre¬ 
sent year Thirty-two miles of feeders, which are to be 
worked at a pressure of 10,000 volts, have been made by 
Messrs Glover, of Manchester, and have just passed the 
factory tests at 60,000 volts. Messrs Dick, Kerr and Co 
are the engineers for the work. 

The first two trains constructed for the electrification of 
the Melropolitan District Railway have been delivered at 
South Harrow, and are being fitted with their electrical 
equipment. The new line from South Harrow to Ealing 15 
being used experimentally for trial runs and 50 forth, power 
being supplied by a small station which has been specially 
built The cars of ihe new trains are built somewhat on 
the same lines as those of the Central London Railway, the 
seats being along the sides instead of transversal. Elec¬ 
trical heating apparatus is installed beneath the seals A 
train will be made up of seven cars, three of which, the two 
end ones and (he middle, will be motor urs , this arrange¬ 
ment allows the trains to be divided into smaller units at 
periods of light traffic Eaih tar has a seating rapacity of 
fifty, so that a complete train will carry 350 passengers jn 
comfort, and probably as many again during busy hours, 
standing along the central gangway At present no dis¬ 
tinction of class has been made, and it 15 said that the com¬ 
pany proposes to fix a uniform rate of ajd for any distance. 
The large generating station in Chelsea is as yet by no 
means finished, so it will probably be some time before the 
electrification is completed 

Phof Fleming, in his final lecture on wireless telegraphy 
at the Society of Arts last week, dealt wilh the question of 
interception of messages, and recounted the results of some 
experiments he had made the week before at Poldhu. Two 
series of messages were sent out from Poldhu, the one from 
the large aerial used in Transatlantic signalling, and the 
other from a small mast used for short distance experimental 
work Some of the messages were in cipher, and they were 
all secret, being known only to Prof Fleming; they were 
transmitted simultaneously, and received at the station at the 
Lizard, where there were two receiving circuits, one tuned to 
the large and the other to the small aerial. The messages 
were sorted out perfectly and printed on separate Morse 
tapes. The remainder of the lecture was devotdd to a com¬ 
parison between the Marconi and other syntonic systems, and 
to a consideration of some of the unsolved problems of wire¬ 
less telegraphy The lecturer pointed out that one fault of 
the receiving apparatus lav in the fact that it was unable to 
indicate the direction from which the received radiations 
were coming, or to give any gauge of its distance, thus 
making it Impossible to localise the source. 
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Tub report of Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co Ltd 
which has just been issued contains some interesting par¬ 
ticulars of the work that has been done The list of stations 
which have been erected including Lloyd 9 stations con 
tains twenty-five names three of these are Lhe Transatlantic 
stations at Poldhu Cape Breton and Cape Cod of the rest 
eight are in England four each in Ireland and the United 
States two each in Canada and Germany and one each in 
the Isle of Wight and Belgium With reference to the 
Navy It is stated that thirty two ships have alreadv been 
equipped, and arrangements have been made by which the 
use of wireless telegraphy in the Navy will be greatly ex 
tended The subsidiary company the Marconi International 
Marine Communication Co I td is able to report satis 
factory progress seven lines of steamships are using the 
svstem the total number of ships so far equipped being 
thirty-one The report also contains a number of details 
concerning the work which his been done by the Company 
and its offshoots in Italy hnnee Germany Belgium the 
United States Canada and other countries 

Two reports referring to disturbances of the earth s trust 
have appeared sinie we went to press last week I hey are 
as follows - Naples March 27 lhe activity of \esuvius is 
again increasing 1 xplosions occur with frequence and 
rumblings are heard JerusaUm March 30 A shock of 
earthquake occurred last night at 12 3^ throwing the entire 
population into a state of great excitement 

Tub Board of Irade his received 1 nft filiation through 
the Colonial Office that a uniform lime based on the 30th 
meridian or two hours east of Greenwich has been adopted 
by all the South African Governments with the exception 
of that of German South West Afnra It is annuunetd on 
the same authority that on I ebru irv 28 at 11 p m the 
time was advanced to midnight in the Transvaal and that 
similar steps were taken in the other South \Tncan colonies 
except Natal where no change was necessary 

\ FFW details referring to the paithquake in the midland 
counties on March 24 (see p 491) have leached us from 
correspondents Mr I W Shurlutk sdys that it Derby a 
double shock occurred about 1 29 p m the two shocks being 
separated by a few seconds only but no shock was felt it 
1 10 p m At the Harris Institute PresLon Mr J Harrison 
noticed a vibration of the building at about 1 32 p m and it 
was remarked that the suspended electric lamps were set 
swinging by the hiovement Mr W I rench noticed a 
peculiar shaking of the floor of a room at I ancastcr at about 
1 3° p m and remarked th it it was an earth tirmor A 
correspondent writing from Rock hern says there were 
tfhrce distinct shocks (he second being of a compound 
character There were about three principal movements 
in this middle shock the first being most and the last least 
pronounced but I could also distinguish in addition to this 
rolling a pitching motion at right angles to it and a com 
bmadon of the lwo Lhe greatest dip of the pitch being to 
wards the N L Of the other two quakes the first had one 
chief motion towards the S F and the Iu sL had one similar 
but oT less force and then slight pitching which gradually 
died away There was no noise and the Lime the earth¬ 
quake lasted appears to frie to be longer than that given in 
the accounts I have seen r Prof F Wiechert records in 
the Daily Afaif that the earthquake was registered by a 
seismograph at Gbttingen 

Thb death is announced of Dr Gustav F R von Radde, 
who was born at Danzig on November 27 1831, Bnd 

distinguished himself as a natuilthst trom the Timej we 
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I learn that in 1855 he was called to St Petersburg by the 
Russian Imperial Geographical Society which was dis¬ 
patching an Important expedition to I astern Siberia and 
Kamtchatkj to which he was attached It extended over 
five years and at the request of Count Muravieff the then 
Governor General of Siberia ion R idde founded a Cossack 
settlement which was named Raddowka after him, and 
is one uf the most flourishing settlements in those parts 
1 or the reports which he published on his travels the 
Russian Academy of Science awarded him the Demidoff 
prize and published them at its own expense In 1863 he 
accepted a call to the Caucasus and went to Tiflis There 
he founded a Caucasian museum of natural history ethno¬ 
graphy and archaeology of which hi was made the dirci tor 
a post he held until his death lie w is able nevertheless 
to undert ike many other scientific journeys not only in 
Laucasia but in Transcaspi^ and along the whole border 
1 tnd cf Russia in Asia as well as in other parts of the 
Fast whuh resulted in many very valuable contributions 
to the scioitihc literature of the d iv 

Tm Ro\al Academy of Scienter of Turin offers the follow 
ing prizes —J he Bressa prize of gboo lire for the most v du 
ible discovery made by an Italian in the period 1901-1904 in 
1 1 irge number of various specified departments covering a 
wry extended portic n of th diniain of science 1 wo prizes 
of 30 000 lire both open t fore gners ire offered one for 
the best printed work on l itm liter Uurc published in 1903- 
19 if the other for the most viluable werk on any of the 
physical sen nets printed in 1907-1)10 I inallv a prize of 
2500 lire founded by G Hitien is offered for the best work 
on philosophy including the h st< ry of philosophy published 
m 1900-1902 

I IIF Royal Meteorological Institute of the Netherlands 
has published its hfty third y eai book cnnlainmg observ 
ations ind results ft r 1911 For lhe last few years the v due 
1 f this publication has been much enhanced by its conformity 
to the m hrino ldopted by the International Meteorological 
Committor Hourly observations are published fur four 
stations tn daily observ itions mil monthly in 1 annual 
summaries foi 1 nu liber of ether stations and rainfill 
values fit 106 stations An appendix gives an interesting 
account of the storm \v irning service 74 5 per cent of the 
warnings issued met wilh cf mplete suucss and 15 per cent 
with pm till success Rr cognition is made of the vilue of 
special warning messagi s le rived from the English 
Meleorologu ll Ofine 

\\t have received from the president 0/ the International 
Atron tutu al Committee a preliminary report upon the 
b illoon ind kite ascents made in 1 urope md the United 
States on the morning of February 5 Tne space at our 
disposal will only allow cf reft rence to the most noteworthy 
altitudes attained by the registering balloons At lrappes 
the register recorded a height of 15 700 metres the minimum 
temperature ->9° S ( was registered it 10 940 metres 
The reading on the ground was 5° 4 at 1850 metres there 
wis an inversion i° 8 M JIfeville the greatest height was 
15020 metres minimum temperature — hi 0 2 at 11650 
metres tfinperature on the ground 5 inversion o° 6 at 
1880 metres At Strassburg the low temperature of — 66° o 
was recorded at ia 500 metres reading at starting o° two 
inversions were shown 2° 4 at 300 metres and 6° 4 at 1400 
metres A second balloon recorded —62° o at 12 100 metres, 
inversion 5 0 5 at 1850 metres These ascents were made 
in an area of high barometric pressure 

Ihe annual meeting of the Scottish Meteorological Society 
was held on March 25 The report of the council presented 
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to thp meeting, states that Sir Arthur Mitchell has resigned 
the office of honorary secretary, and has been succeeded by 
Mr, R. T. Omond. The council also reports that the work at 
the two Ben Nevis observatories has gone on satisfactorily, 
The arrangements for resuming the observations during the 
summer-at the half-way station (2200 feet) were carried out 
in August last. A very complete series of observations was 
obtained, both at the half-way station, and also for part of 
the time at three other intermediate stations. Dr Buchan 
has been chiefly occupied with a continuation of the discus¬ 
sion of the hourly observations of pressure, temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, and sunshine, with their inter-relations, at 
the Ben Nevis and Fort William observatories from 1890 to 
190a. As regards the temperature and pressure inter-rela¬ 
tions, the ** constants " have now been determined for all 
temperature differences, for differences of i2 a 'o or less, and 
for differences of ifl a o or more. The relations which the 
results bear to the cyclones and anticyclones of north-western 
Europe have been pointed out A beginning has been made 
with a discussion on the hourly hygrometric differences. 1 he 
relations of the various hourly and daily differences thus 
ascertained to weather changes are also in course of ex¬ 
amination. 

Prof T. D. A Cockerell, of the New Mexico Normal 
University, East Las Vegas, writes concerning the advan¬ 
tages of the wall museums which he has used in the depart¬ 
ment of biology under his care The cases are shallow, and 
consist of frame and back of wood, and a glass front 
screwed down tightly so as to keep out dust Wall 
museums of this kind occupy no space needed for other pur¬ 
poses, and can be placed in any rooms continually used by 
students A similar plan has been advocated by some 
teachers in this country, who will be glad to hear of the 
success which Prof Cockerell has found to attend the em¬ 
ployment of wall cases in ho biological instruction. 

To be able to attach, by means of on adapter, a telephoto 
Jens to the objective of one’s camera is a desideratum which 
will be appreciated by man} photographers Such an ac¬ 
quisition has recently been placed on the market by Messrs 
J H- Dallmeyer, Ltd., in the form of “ the Adon n lens, 
which is a very compact, light and well-finished article. It 
is mounted in aluminium, has a rack and pinion adjustment, 
and qn adapter for mounting it on other lenses, or a flange 
for using it by itself, and an iris diaphram, the whole of 
which Is contained in a neat leather case. The system it¬ 
self Is composed of two achromatic combinations, the front 
being a positive lens of focal length 4} inches, and the 
back a negative lens si inches in focal length The focus¬ 
ing is manipulated by the rack and pinion, thus obviating 
the necessity of altering the extension of the camera When 
used In front of an ordinary lens, there is a limit to the 
magnification obtainable, but by itself it has no such limit¬ 
ation; in the first case magnification from 2 to aj diameters 
can be secured. The Illustrations contained in the booklet 
which describes the methods of use and results obtained 
with this lens show specimens of the kind of work that 
can be accomplished, and speak well for the definition of 
the combination 

Mr F. E. Ives has described in the Journal of the Frank - 
ini Institute a very simple way of nfeasuring objectB under 
the microscope by projecting an Image of an illuminated 
scale—a jeweller’s saw was used—on the plane of the 
object by means of the substage condenser, 

The unfortunate controversy that has arisen between 
Major Ross and Prof Grass! regarding the discovery of 
the mosquito phase of the pialaria parasite continues, and 
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a lengthy pamphlet dealing with the whole matter has 
been issued by the last named. To an impartial observer, 
it would seem that the credit of the discovery must un¬ 
doubtedly be given to Major Ross, but that a vast amount 
of detail as to the exact metamorphoses undergone by the 
parasite and the elucidation of the species of mosquito con¬ 
cerned have been contributed by Prof. Grass!. 

As is well known, a high body temperature 15 incom¬ 
patible with life, and when it rises to about nine degrees 
above the normal (from 98 Q, 4 to 107° F ), and continues at this 
for any length of time death ensues Drs. Hallibarton and 
Mott show that this temperature coincides with the coagu¬ 
lation of one of the proteids, cell-globulin, of the cells of 
the nerve-centres, and probably of other cells of the body, 
and suggest, therefore, that the physico-chemical cause of 
death from hyperpyrexia is the coagulation of cell-globulin 

Tt is announced that commencing with the current volume, 
the Physical Review will be conducted with the cooperation 
of the American Physical Society, and the proceedings or 
the Society will be published in the Jirview instead of in 
the Bulletin previously issued 

Phot Luigi S\la publishes in the I^ombardy Rcnthconit 
an account of the work of Giovanni Zola, professor oF 
anatomy in the University of Pavia, who died on December 
*5. i&99 Prof. Zola was the author of more than seventy 
writings dealing with anatomy, his largest work being 
his description of the museum of human anatomy at Pavia. 
He was also one of the founders, in 1879, of the Hollcltmo 
sctentifico, which he edited jointly with Profs. A de 
Giovanni, of Padua, and Lcopoldo Maggi, of Pavia. 

In a note contributed to the P/iysicut Reuieicj on the 
dimensions of large inductance coils F Mr James E. Ives give* 
numerical results showing that a coil of maximum induct¬ 
ance must have a square cross section, that the inductance- 
of a coil with given length of wire increases rapidly as 
the mean radius is increased up to the maximum inductance, 
and then decreases slowly, and that for coils of maximum 
inductance the inductance increases rapidly as the length of 
wire increases, but not quite proportionately to the square 
of the length. The second conclusion shows that it is better 
to make the mean radius too large than too small 

In certain- notes on the anatomy of the g-banded armadillo 
(Tniusia novemciwcfa), published in vol. xvii. of Mem. Soa. 
Antonio-Alsate, Dr. Duges alludes to the animal under ihe 
name of Cachtcatna novemcincta We have been unable to 
find that generic term in any list, and if the author intends 
it to supersede Tatusia (or Tatu, as some would have it), 
this should have been definitely stated. 

In continuation of previous articles on exterminated 
animals. Mr. G Renshaw, in the March (lumber of the 
Zoologist, publishes one on the black emeu (Dromaeus ater ), 
of Kangaroo Island, which was exterminated by a squatter 
some time during the last century A stuffed specimen 
in the Pans Museum 19 the only complete skin of this 
bird known to exist, 

Much Interest attaches to an article by Mr E C. Case 
in the February number of the American Nafuralut on the 
“ Pelycosaurlan n reptiles of the Permian and Trlassic form¬ 
ations of North America. These reptiles were near relative* 
of the anomodonts (theriodonta and dicynodonts) of the Trias 
of South Africa and other countries of the Old World. The- 
author now finds that the American forms, in the retention 
of two temporal arcades to the skull, display affinities to 
the tuatera (Rhynchocephalla) which we lost in their 
African allies, the two temporal arcades having La these 
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latter more or less completely coalesced We have thus 
further evidence of the derivation of mammals, firstly 
through forms allied to the American pelycosauriana, and 
then through the Old World thenodonts, from the primitive 
rhynchocephnlian type 

Mr F. Finn has sent us a copy of a paper on variation 
in birds, reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Among the abnormalities is a five-toed quail , 
while colour-variations are well illustrated by a plate show¬ 
ing three different phases in the pintaii snipe As regards 
variation under domestication, the author believes this to 
be due to conditions favouring the preservation of abnormal 
individuals rather than to an inherent tendency to vary 
Neither, he believes, is climate directly conducive to varia¬ 
tion. The coarse and heavy body form noticeable in so 
many domesticated birds, especially waterfowl, appears to 
be due to the aggregate result of small tendencies in this 
direction, which, in the wild state, would have been soon 
eliminated Possibly the ultra development of fleshy struc¬ 
tures, such as combs and wattles, among many domesticated 
birds is due to this tendency towards a coarse and heavy 
habit 

The investigations of Prof \ ines upon the nature of 
ferments in plants which act upon proleids—on which sub¬ 
ject a second paper appears in the /InnaJj of Botany — 
suggest that these are of two kinds The ferment found 
in seeds and fruits, notably pineapples and figs, or other 
storage organs, can break down the more complex proteids, 
but the digestive substance detected in many leaves, stems 
and roots can only act upon simpler proteid bodies, this 
may correspond to the ferment termed erepsin, which has 
been discovered In the small intestine of animals 

Information from the neighbourhood of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia indicates that this is likely to be a great 
ice season. Before the end of February vessels were already 
being seriously delayed by extensive ice-fields and floes, and 
scores of large bergs In some cases it has been necessary 
to steam southward for many hours to get clear of Lhe 
danger The bergs are met with well to the eastward of 
the Newfoundland bank, and it will not be surprising if 
they drift as far as the 40th meridian, or even to 35 0 W , 
judging by the welling-up, thus far to the eastward, of the 
very cold water of an under current which probably comes 
from the ice region. Round 50° N , 35° W , in December 
and January last, such exceptionally low sea tempeiaturrs 
as 32° to 40° were observed. 

Dust storms and ice are amongst the interesting features 
of the Meteorological Office pilot chart for the month of 
April It is now a comparatively easy matter to explain 
the fall of dust which was so generally observed over the 
south of England and In many Continental countries, from 
the Bay of Biscay to Austria, on February 22-33 last. The 
meteorological logs from various ships show that since 
the middle of December immense quantities of sand have 
been borne by the African harmattan wind over the Gulf of 
Guinea and out on the Atlantic to about 30° \V longitude 
At first the phenomenon was limited to the tropical region, 
but In February, when wye had such a remarkably persistent 
southerly to south-westerly wind in the British Isles, the 
north-east trade was displaced by a south-easterly to south¬ 
westerly breeze, at least down to the latitude of 13° N. 
The dust was therefore carried northward by this current, 
and there are a number of records of falls in various Lati¬ 
tudes. On February 21, the day before the fall in Europe, t 
a fine, light reddish dust was ddf>osited on a ship in 40 s N., 
23J 0 W., the dust coming up from south-south-west or 
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south-west Ihere seems to be sufficient evidence available 
to negative the theory that the dust falls had their origin 
in the West Indian volcanic outbursts of last year 

Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co , Ltd , have reissued 
at 6 j net the third edition of “ A ShorL Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry,by Dr, A. Dupr6, F R 5 , and Dr H. W, 
Hake. 

An eighteenth edition of Trautwine’s “ Civil Engineer's 
Pocket-Book ” has been published by Messrs John Wiley 
and Sons in New York, and Messrs Chapman and Hall in 
this country The new edition is larger by about 100 pages 
than its recent predecessors Numerous new articles have 
been introduced, and about twenty others have been re¬ 
written It is thirty years since the first edition of the 
pocket-book appeared, and in its new form it should have 
another long lease of life. 

The second part of the second German edition of Prof. 
J H van 't Hoff's " Vorlesungen uber theoretische und 
physikahsche Chemie " has been published by Messrs F 
\ leweg dnd Son, Brunswick It will be remembered that 
the work is based upon lectures delivered in the University 
of Berlin, and contains a clear and lOnuse statement of the 
principles of physical chemistry. The firsL part deals with 
chemical dynamics, and the part before us is concerned with 
i hrmiial statics l he price of this part is four marks 

'1 mk Bertchte fur March 7 contains a very striking paper 
by Messrs Bamberger and Seligman on the tertiary nitroso- 
paraflins The three compounds described are blue when in 
a monomoleculor state, but, like nitrogen peroxide, readily 
polymerise to colourless bimolecular compounds Thus the 
blue ethereal solutions deposit colourless crystals, and the 
evaporation of the last trace of ether is accompanied by an 
abrupt bleaching of the whole mass. The change is, how¬ 
ever, by no means instantaneous, and a solution of the while 
polymer only gradually develops the normal blue tint By 
determining at intervals of a few minutes the freezing point 
of a freshly-prepared solution in benzene, lhe gradual course 
of the depolvmensation was followed, and it was found that 
the decrease 0/ molecular weight, which continued during 
four hours, exactly corresponded with the development of 
the blue colour. Depolymerisation takes place mofitgrapidly 
when the compounds are dissolved in chloroform or benzene, 
and least rapidly when oxygenated solvents such as ethyl 
acetaLe or acetic acid are used Aqueous solutions become 
blue very slowly, and even on heating to the boiling point 
the development of colour is not instantaneous. These re¬ 
sults are directly contrary to what has previously been 
observed with reference to the influence of solvents on the 
velocity of chnnucal change, and further investigations 
should ) 1 eld important results lhe contrast with nitrogen 
peroxide is further illustrated by the fact that the white 
and blue compounds differ not only in solubility, but also in' 
smell, the white form being odourless, whilst the blue form 
has a sharp, [Wngent smell. 

Tut additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include two Chanting Hawks (Mcherax 
nucleus) from Souih Africa, presented by Mr. A. W. 
Guthrie, a Nonpareil Finch (Cyanospiza ciris), an Indigo 
Hird (Cyanospiza cyanea) from North America, presented by 
Miss Anne Ricardo; a Broad-fronted Crocodile (Osteolacmtu 
tetraspis) from Nigeria, presented by Mr. C. V. Fox; a 
Hagenbeck’s Mangabey (Cercocebuj hagenbecki) from the 
Upper Congo, a Black-handed Spider-Monkey (AfeZes 
geoffroy i) from Central America, deposited , eight Mandarin 
Ducks ^alrriru/afa) from China, received in exchange. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

A New Star in Gemini —A communication received from 
Prof, H H Turner on March 35 announced that the image 
of a Nova, or a variable, had been discovered on a photo¬ 
graph taken at the University Observatory, Oxford, on 
March 16. The position of the object was given as 

R.A = 6h. 37m 48'9 s. i Dec =+30° 2 ' (1900). 

which is situated in the constellation Gemini near to the 
border of Auriga, and about half-way between 8 and e 
Geminorum, a little preceding the straight line joining 
them This position was confirmed by an observation made 
at Oxford on the evening of March 24 A telegram from 
the Kiel Centralstelle confirmed the discovery. 

In a second communication from Oxford it was announced 
that Mr. Newall had observed the spectrum with a direct 
vision spectroscope attached to the Sheepshanks equatorial 
at Cambridge, and had little doubt that the object was a 
Nova. He found that brighL lines—both numerous and 
strong—were present, those in the green part of the spec¬ 
trum being especially bright 

In a letter to the Timej of Saturday, March 28, Prof 
Turner stated that the object was not bright enough for its 
image to appear on plates taken on February 24 and earlier, 
and ns no apparent movement hud taken plate between 
March 16 and 24, it was certainly not a planet 

The magnitude of the new star is about 7, and, as it is at 
present near to the zenith during a greater part of the 
evening, it should be easy to observe, given favourable 
meteorological conditions. The accompanying chart shows 
the approximate position of the Nova in regard to the 
surrounding stars. 



A Circular (No 58) Trom the*Knl Cenli alstclle announces 
that Prof Hartmann, at Potsdam, examined the visual 
spectrum on March 27. He found the hydrogen lines Hj9 
and Ha to be present, the latter appearing especially bright , 
the yellow part of the spectrum is extremely faint as com¬ 
pared with the blue, whuh contains many bright lines 
superimposed on a continuous spectrum. The spectrum 
leads to the conclusion that the star is either u Nova or a 
variable of the Mira type. 

Prof. Hale, at Yerkrs Observator), observed the Nova 
on March 27 75 (G M.l ), and found its position to be 
a = bh 37m 4 qb , 8 = + io 0 2' 38", and its magnitude 85. 
'I he spectrum contains bright lines (or hands), and the colour 
of the Novu is red 

The Sonar Constant —In a paper read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science on 
December 30, Prof. S P Langley discussed the values 
which have hitherto been obtained for the constant of solar 
radiation, and gave an outline of the course of study of this 
constant that It is proposed to carry opt in the immediate 
future at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. 

The author, In his opening remarks, drew attention to 
the vita] importance to humanity of obtaining definite know- 
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ledge of the magnitude, nature and possible variations of 
this radiation, and stated that whilst many other astro¬ 
nomical problems are of great interest from a purely scien¬ 
tific point of view, this one problem is of intensely practical 
importance; he then summarised this view in the following 
statement ■—“ 1 recognise that every nebula might be 
wiped out of the sky to-night without affecting the price 
of a labourer’s dinner, while a small change in the solar 
radiation may conceivably cause the deaths of numberless 
men in an Indian famine. 1 

Thus recognising the grave importance of a minute study 
oF solar physics, Prof. Langley devoted a great deal of 
attention to its problems whilst connected with the Alle¬ 
gheny Observatory and the Mount Whitney expedition, and 
with his bolometer made a long series of observations which 
led to the conclusion that the values obtained by Pouillet 
and other observers were far too small By measuring the 
solar radiations wave-length by wave-length, he obtained 
values varying from 30 to 35, thus nearly doubling the 
classical value, 1 76 calories, obtained by Pouillet 

Using the bolomeiric method it is now possible to obtain 
results in fifteen minutes which it previously took two days 
to obtain, and the Smithsonian Observntory nroposes to com¬ 
mence, in the immediate future, a srrles of observations in 
order to determine (a) the coefficients of atmospheric trans¬ 
mission under all conditions, and (b) the coefficients of 
tiansnnssion of the various parts of the apparatus In 
doing this the observers will breome familiar with the* ex¬ 
perimental methods which, it is hoped, will be used later 
at more elevated stations where the atmospheric conditions 
are much more favourable, and they will also obtain values 
more nearly approximate to the true values than those 
hitherto obtained {Astrophysical Journal , voi. xvil No 2) 

The Magnesium Spectrum Line at A 4481 —Sir William 
and Lady Huggins communicate to Lhe March number of 
the Astrophysical Journal the preliminary results obtained 
by them in a series of experiments made in order to deter¬ 
mine under what laboratory conditions the line at A 4481 in 
the magnesium spectrum assumes the sharp, narrow appear¬ 
ance it has in many stellar spectra. 

The authors have arrived at the conclusion that the 
quantity and the electromotive force of the electnuty which 
acts during the spark discharge between magnesium poles, 
have only a small influence on the character of this line, but 
(hat the suddenness of the blow of the discharge determines 
its character 

In a plate which accompanies the article is shown a re¬ 
production of the spark spectrum where the discharge of 
the secondary took place directly between the magnesium 
poles, the jar having been removed from the cinuit , in 
this case the blow of the discharge is less sudden, thruugli 
the incoming of the full self-induction of the coil itself, and 
the line assumes the sharp appearance seen in stellar spectra. 

Other spectra which are reproduced show the difference 
in the appearance of this line under various conditions of 
spark discharge 

THE EMANATIONS OF RADIUM .* 

SOLUTION of almost pure radium nitrate which had 
been used for spectrographic work was evaporated to 
dryness m a dish, and the crystalline residue examined in a 
dark room. It was feebly luminous 

A screen of platmOLyanide of barium brought near the 
residue glowed with a green light, the Intensity varying with 
the distance separating them. The phosphoi escence disap- 
j peared as soon as the screen was removed from the influence 
of the radium 

A screen of SIdot's hexagonal,blende (zinc sulphide), said 
to be useful for detecting polonium radiations, was almost as 
luminous as the platinocyanide screen in presence of radium, 
but there was more residual phosphorescence, lasting from a 
few minutes to half an hour or mqre according to the 
strength and duration of the initial excitement. 

The persistence of radio-activity on glass vessels which 

1 By Sir Williim Crook e a, FRS Head at lhe KoyrtI Society on 
March 79. 
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have contained radium is remarkable I liters beakers and 
dishes used in the laboratory for operations with radium 
after having been washed in the usual way remain radio 
active a piece of blende screen hold inside the beaker t r 
other vessel immediately glowing- with the presente of 
radium 

The blende screen itself is sensitive to mechanical shacks 
A tap with the tip of a penknife will produce a sudden spark 
of light, and a scratch with the blade will show itself as an 
evanescent luminous line 

A diamond crystal brought near the radium nitrate glowed 
witH a pale bluish green light as it would in a Radiant 
Matter ' tube under the influence of kathodic bombardment 
On removing the diamond from Lhe radium it ceased to glow 
but when laid on the sensitive screen it produced phosphor 
esienee beneath which lasted some minutes 

During these manipulations the diamond accidentally 
touched the radium nitrate in the dish and thus a few ini 
perceptible grains of the radium Milt got on to the zinc sul 
phlde screen The surface was immediately dotted about 
with brilliant sperks of green light some being a milli 
metre or more across although the inducing particles were 
too &niall to be detected on the white screen when examined 
bv daylight 

In a daik room under 1 murosrope with 1 R inch ob 
]ective each luminous spot is seen to have a dull centre 
'iurrounded by a luminous halo extending for some distance 
iround The dark centre itself appears to shoot out light at 
intervals in different directions Outside the halo the d irk 
surface of the screen scintill ites with sparks of light No 
two flashes succeed one anorhei on the same spcl but aie 
m altered over the surface coming and going inslantaneousl) 
no movement of translation being seen 

The scintillations are somewhat belter seen with a poi kpt 
lens magnifying about 20 diameters Ihey are less visible 
on the barium pUtinocyanidt thin on the zinc sulphide screen 
A powerful electromagnet has no apparent effect on the 
Scintillations which ippear quite unaffected when the currt nt 
is made or broken the screen being close to the poles and 
irranged axiallv or equatonallv 
A solid piece of radium nitrate is slowly brought near Lhe 
screen J lie general phosphorescence of the screen as visible 
to the n iked eye vanes according to the distance of the 
radium from it On now examining the surface with the 
pocket lens the radium being far off and the screen faintly 
luminous the scintillating spots are sparsrlv scattered over 
(he surface On bringing the radium ne irer the scru n the 
s intillations become more numcrc us and brighter until when 
close together the flashes follow each other so quukl) that 
the surface looks like a turbulent luminous sea When the 
scintillating points are few there is no rc sichi il phosphor 
escence to be seen and the sp irks succeeding euh other ap 
pear like stars on a black sky When however the born 
bardment exceeds a certain intensity the ri sidual phos 
phorescent glow spreads over the screen without however 
interfering with the scintillations 

If the end of a platinum wire which has bpen dipped in a 
solution of radium nitiate and dried is brought neu the 
screen the scintillations become very numerous send ener 
getic and cease immediately the wire is removed If how 
Wer the end of the wire touches the screen a luminous 
spot is produced which then becomes a centre of activity and 
the screen remains alive with scintillations in the neighbour 
hood of the spot for many weeks afterwards 

Polonium " basic nitrate produces a similar effect on the 
screen but the scintdlalions are not so numerous 

Microscopic glass very thin aluminum foil and thin mica 
do not stop the general luminosity of the screen from the X 
rays but arrest the scintillations 

I could detect no variation in the scintillations when a 
rapid blast of air was blown between the screen and the 
radium salt 

A beam of X rays from an Active tube was passed through 
a hole in a lead plate on to a blende screen A luminous spot 
was produced on the screen, but 1 could detect no scintilla* 
tiona, only a smooth uniform phosphorescence A piece of 
radium salt brought near gave the scintillations as usual, 
superposed on the fainter phosphorescence caused by the 
X-rays and they were not Interfered with in any degree 
by the presence of X-rays falling on the same spot 

During these experiments the flngftrs soon become soiled 
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with radium ind produce phusphoresetnee when brought 
near lhe Screen On turning ihi lens to (he apparently 
uniformly lighted edge of the s reen t lose to lhe finger the 
scintillations arc seen to be ilrser ind mure numerous what 
to the naked eye appears hki a un firm nulky way under 
the lens is a multitude of sli II ir points flishing over the 
whole surface A cle m linger does net she w any effect but 
a touch with a soiled finger is sullu cnl to confer on it the 
property Washing the hngi rs si ps thur cction 

It was of interest to see if rirefvmg the air would have 
any effect cn the scintillctions \ bh ndi senfn was fixed 
ne vr a flat glass window in a vacuum tube md a piece of 
radium salt was attached to an iron rocker so that the 
movement of an outside magnet would iilhrr bring the 
radium opposite the screen or draw it nviy allogether A 
microscope g ive a good image of the surf ice of the screen 
and in a dark room the Scmtill ilions were well seen No 
particular difference was observed in ihighvaiuum indeed 
if anything the sparks ippeared a trifle brighter ind sharper 
in air than in vacuo A duplicate apparatus in air was put 
close to the one in the \acuum tube so that the eye could 
pass rapidly from one to the other and it was so adjusted 
that the scintillations were about equal when eich was in 
air The vacuum appiralus was now exhausted to a very 
high point md the appearance on e ich screen was noticed 
Here ag un L thought the sparks m the vacuum were not 
quite so bright as in air and on breaking the capillary tube 
of the pump and obsirving is the air entered the same 
impressicn was left on my mind but the differences if 
An) an \ 1 ry minute md are SLdicely greater than might 
arise from errors of observation 

It is difhcult to form in esli nate of the number of flashes 
of light per second But with the ladium nt about ^ cm 
( ff lhr s non liny ire barely deteilcble net being more 
lhan me or two per second As the disUnct of the rvdium 
diminishes the flashes become mire frequent until at 1 or 
2 cm they are It n mumr ms t c< unt 

[ 4 tfdt d Manh iH—On bringing allernalrh a S dot s 
blende screen end one of barium plaUnocyanide face down¬ 
wards near a dish of polonium sub nitrite each became 
luminous the blende s reen being vrry little brighter of Lhe 
two On testing the two screens over a ctucibk containing 
dry radium nilrah both glowed in this case the blende 
screen being much the brighter Fximmed with a lens 
the light of thp blende sirnn was seen to consist of a mass 
of scintillations while that of the phtinocyanide srreen was 
n uniform glow on which the sc ini illations were much less 
apparent 

The screens were now turned face upwards so that eman 
1 itions from the arlive bodies wiuld have to pass through 
the thickness of card before re idling the sensitive surface 
I Placed over the polonium neither screen showed any 
, light Over the radium the platinoryanide screen showed a 
I very luminous disc corresponding w th the opening of the 
I crucible but the blende disc remained quite dark 
1 It therqfon appears that pr ictically the whole of the 
luminosity on (he blpnde screen whether due to radium or 

poi mmm is occasioned by email itions whuh will not 
penetrate card These arc the emanations which cause the 
scintillations and the n asc n whv they aie distinct on the 
blende ind feeble f n the platinorv anide s reen is that with 
the litter the sparks are seen on a luminous ground of 
general phosphoris enci which renders the eye less able 
to see the scintillations 

Considering how coarse grained the structure of maLLer 
must be to particles lorming the rm in itions from radium 
1 cannot imagine that their relative penetrative powt rs de¬ 
pend on difference of size l attribute the arrest of the 
scintillating particles to their electro at rharacter and to 
the ready way in which they are attracted by the coarser 
atoms or molecules of matter I hive shown that radium 
emanations cohere to almost everything with which they 
come into contact UlSmuth 1 lead platinum thorium 
uranium elements of high atomic weight and density, 
possess this attraction in a high degree and only lose the 
emanations very slowly giving rise to what is known as 

induced radio-activity “ The emanations so absorbed 
from radium by bismuth, platinum and probably other 

1 T have been yuite uimb e to detect any linei but thone ol biimuth (and 
of known lmpunnen) in the * pec u urn of the strongest and moat active 

polonium salt 1 have bepn able to procure 
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bodies, retain the property of producing scintillations on a 
blende screen, and are non-penetrating]. 

It seems probable that In these phenomena we are actually 
witnessing the bombardment of the screen by the electrons' 
hurled off by radium with a velocity of the order of that of 
light, each scintillation rendering visible the impact of on 
electron on the screen. Although, at present, I have not 
been able to form even a rough approximation to the number 
of electrons hitting the screen in a given time, it is evident 
that this is not of an order of magnitude inconceivably 
great. Each electron is rendered apparent only by the 
enormous extent of lateral disturbance produced by its im¬ 
pact on the sensitive surface, just as individual drops of rain 
falling on a still pool are not seen as such, but by reason 
of the splash they make on impact, and the ripples and 
waves they produce in ever-widening circles. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND NATURAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF GEOMETR Y* 

tN connection with recent endeavours to place the teaching 
* of geometry on the best possible basis, much interest 
attaches to Dr. Mach's attempt to trace the order in which 
geometrical facts first made themselves known in the 
natural order of evolution. 

The earliest notions of space must have been suggested 
by the relations of physical bodies to the parts of the human 
body, the spacial behaviour of bodies towards one another 
subsequently acquiring a mediate and indirect interest far 
transcending that of the momentary sensations. While the 
senses of sight and touch only give rise to sensations of 
surface, crude physical experience soon impels us to conceive 
the notion of volume, and the constancy of volume of bodies 
would be one of the first attnhutes to manifest themselves 
to our senses. Geometry, although asserted to be con¬ 
cerned with ideal objects only, arose from the consideration 
of the space relations of physical bodies. The earliest units 
of measurement were derived from our hands and feet But 
the material properties of bodies rather than their spAcial 
properties possess the greatest interest for us, ana Dr 
Mach considers that the first ideas of measurement were 
those of volume, and arose from counting the number of 
equal identical immediately adjacent bodies which would 
fill a given spare The notion of areas would be derived 
from the number of food-bearing plants which a given field 
woul^| contain or the labour required in planting them, 
distance would be estimated by hours of travel. The 
measurement of lines and areas by means of johdr is a 
notion now completely estranged from our geometrical ideas, 
but in early times we should have measured lengths and 
areas by the number of solid bodies placed in line or dis¬ 
tributed over a surface required to cover them, an idea 
which is borne out by the remarkably elegant methods of 
mensuration expounded in the seventeenth century by 
CavaLieri 

Although movable bodies present different spacial sensa¬ 
tions to the visual sense dependent on the position and 
distance 0/ the observer, the notion of spacial constancy 
becomes associated with them both by the sense of touch 
and by combined experience. 

The earliest conceptions of purely spacial properties 
naturally asserted themselves In the pursuit of trades and 
arts The property that a number of equal and similar 
triangles of any shape can be fitted together in regular 
order to form a pavement or mosaic naturally leads to the 
property that the three angles of a triangle are together 
«qual to a straight angle. A consideration of the way m 
which the triangles run In rows would lead to the notion 
of parallels, and the property that the adjacent angles made 
by the parallel lines with any transversal are together equal 
to two right angles. The theorem of the Pythagoreans, 
according to which superficial space can only be partitioned 
into regular polygons in three ways, namely, Into equilateral 
triangles, squares, or hexagons, naturally finds its origin 
in the same source 

,c! co,pu * c,c *' i wh.hv.r 1 hey .re, .hey 

W e, by Dr . E M.ch in the MmUl. Translated hy 
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A stretched string furnishes the simplest visualisation of 
a straight line, and leads to the property that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, but Dr. 
Mach reminds us that this property cannot be regarded as 
being established by mere visualisation. It is true that we 
have learnt instinctively to reproduce in our imagination 
some method of demonstrating that, for example, two sides 
of a triangle are greater than the third side, but the source 
of our knowledge here is physical experience derived from 
our knowledge of material bodies. Another property of 
straight lines, namely, that a straight line is self-congruent 
if made to slide or rotate upon itself, is also a result of ex¬ 
perience with straight and bent wires. 

The knowledge that the measures of geometry depend 
on one another was reached in divers ways The division 
of a parallelogrammntic field into smaller fields gave rise 
to the area being measured by the product of the length and 
breddth, and the knowledge that the area of a rectangle is 
greater than that of a parallelogram having the same sides 
gave rise to the idea that the area also depended on the 
angles * 

In regard to angler, Dr. Mach points out that the defini¬ 
tion of an angle as the difference between two directions 
is a physiological definition, the notion of direction being 
a purely physiological conception. In abstract space , 
obtained by metrical experiences with physical objects, 
differences of direction do not exist. An angle is deter¬ 
mined when the distance is assigned between two points 
on its arm at given distances from the vertex, but, as Dr 
Mach points out, this measure, though closely resembling 
those adopted in trigonometry, was not used in geometry, 
because angles so measured would not possess additive 
properties The simpler measure of an angle by the arc or 
area which it intercepts on a circle surrounding the vertex 
thus became generally adopted In connection with Dr 
Mach's views on this point, it may be maintained that even 
with our present experience of geometry an angle in¬ 
stinctively suggests the idea of space, extending, no doubt, 
indefinitely from the vertex, but possessing the remarkable 
property of being a definite fraction of the whole spate 
surrounding that point 

The object of geometry is to answer questions that occur 
repeatedly in the same form, and with this object has arisen 
the study of deductive geometry, which takes theorems and 
proves them once for all. But it will be seen that Dr. Math 
strongly emphasises the physical and material origin of 
geometry, and his studies will naturally support the view 
that geometry is likely to be best understood when taught 
in its early stages from the experimental side 


THE EUCAL VETS' 


T*HE economic importance of the genus Eucalyptus to our 
Australian Colomps accounts, no doubt, for the some¬ 
what extensive official literature which has grown up there 
on this subject This includes numerous publications by the 
Government botanists and forest officials of the Australian 
colonies, and especially the classic “ Eucalyptographia, '* 
now, unfortunately, no longer obtainable, of the fate Baron 
von Mueller, whose enthusiasm for the genus is mainly 
responsible for the large Eucalyptus plantations now exist¬ 
ing in Italy, France, Algeria, California and other countries 
Messrs Baker and Smith, in their contribution to Euca¬ 
lyptus literature, give an arrount of the results they have 
secured in the course of a systematic study of the Euca- 
lypts, both from the botanical and chemical points of view, 
and they conclude from the data so obtained that the trees 
belonging to this genus may be divided into a series of 
natural groups, in which there is a striking correlation 
between the structure of the leaves, and to a certain extent, 
also, 0/ the barks, and the composition of the essential oils 
produced by the species; thus, in Eucoly^us tejseZom, 
which the authors regard as the primitive type, the leaves 
have a characteristic parallel lateral venation and furnish 
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an oil consisting principally of pinene ihib is also the case 
with about thirteen other species which together form 
Group I In this system of classification In the succeeding 
groups the lateral venauon of the leaves becomes gradually 
more complex a marginal vein appears and at the same 
time the oils produced undergo what may be called a corre 
sponding change, thus pinene is partially replaced by cineol 
until as in the Eucalyptus globulus which the authors 
appear to regard probably in deference to its commercial 
value as the highest evolutionary product of Lhe genus 
this constituent amounts to 60 per cent of the oil obtained 
In the course of this evolution there have appeared several 
side issues furnishing oils in which cineol is replaced by 
aromadendral piperitone gcranyl acetate or citronella) and 
pinene wholly or partially by the terpenc phellandrene and 
in each of these groups also there exists a corresponding 
leaf structure 

Interesting as is this correlation of morphology and con 
stituents in the Eucalyptus species U may be pointed out 
that a knowledge of the constituents of a plant is never 
likely to play such an important part in systematic botany 
as the authors appear to believe since there are already 
known numerous instances of plants which grown under 
different climatic conditions show no morphological change 
yet exhibit remarkable variation in constituents and on 
the other hand plants which are not at all closely related 
frequently contain the same colouring matters alkaloids 
Ac so that the necessary specific constancy of constituents 
which alone would make such criteria useful is wanting 
The authors lay stress on observations made by them as to 
the absence of marked variation in the composition of oils 
yielded by the same Eucalyptus species grown in different 
districts of Australia but the evidence of constancy in this 
respect would be greatly strengthened if it could be shown 
to hold for the same species grown outside Australia for an 
investigation of this kind ample material now exists In 
foreign plantations 

The principal feature of the volume Is however the pub 
lication of results obtained in the examination of the oils 
yielded by practically all the Eucalyptus species indigenous 
to Australia A short description of the oil obtained with 
its physical constants and those of its principal fractions 
is appended to the botanical description of each species 
and in order to render these more readily available they 
are tabulated In special appendices 

lhe evidence adduced by the authors of lhe occurrence in 
the Eucalyptus oils examined of the normal constituents 
cineol pinene phellandrene &c is as a rule unexception 
able but occasionally there are lapses which perhaps are 
due more to the magnitude of lhe authors task in recording 
such a mass of facts than to their lack of scientific thorough 
ness eg a minute difference in the Isvorotalion of two 
fractions seems insufficient evidence for the assumption that 
aromadendral exists In the oil of E cotymbpsa (p 2b) 
similarly the coincidence of the melting point of the mtroso 
chloride of the terpene of E botryoides with that of pinene 
mtrosochlonde Is not conclusive evidence of the presence 
, therein of pinene and it is usual in such a case to prepare 
in addition the mtrol piperide or similar derivative The 
evidence given for the occurrence of a valeric acid ester 
in E umbra (p 37) is worthless whilst the lemon like 
odour of a particular fraction of the oil of h fraxinotdes 
scarcely warrants the assumption that it is due to aitraL 
Without characterisation of this aldehyde by the preparation 
of at least one of its readily obtained derivatives The 
authors also appear to be unaware that the reaction (p 335) 
which they employ for the Identification of geraniol viz its 
oxidation to citral by chromic aci0, is equally well given by 
the lsomeride llnalool The formation of an alcohol 
(cineol) of the composition G* 0 H lB O (p 323) by the oxidation 
of an aldehyde (aromadendral) of the composition Ci 0 H 14 O 
is if it really occurs—and on this point the evidence is 
slender—a unique reaction, and requires further investi¬ 
gation It seems unfortunate also that whilst the specific 
rotation and solubility Of the oils have invariably been deter 
mined the authors did not utilise their unique opportunity 
to record sych useful constants as the refractive index and 
dispersion Exception must also beataken to the use of the 
name eucalyptol in place of cineol in a scientific publication 
of this kind 
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The volume as a whole is remarkably well printed and 
the plates depicting leaves of the typiral groups clearly 
exhibit the charactenst c features to wh ch attention is 
drawn in lhe text 

The mere collection of the n TUr al necessary for an 
elaborate investigation of this kind is a task of considerable 
magnitude and when there is added to this the tedious 
experimental work involved m the investigation of a large 
number of oils of similar composition some idea may be 
obtained of the industry and perseverance the authors have 
expended on this work 1110 results should be of incstim 
able advantage to the colony far sighted enough to en 
courage the prosecution of such investigations 

The American volume is intended primarily to enable 
forest proprietors to identify the Eucalyptus species in their 
possession and is therefore largely a compilation of lhe 
diagnostic iharacters of the fifty odd species which have 
been introduced into the south western States lhe author 
however devotes some space to extolling the ornamental 
and useful character of these liees and points out their 
value particular]) as wind breaks shade trees improvers 
of climate and as sources of limber and essent al oil The 
virtues of the latter when of Ameri an origin are described 
in language somewhat reminiscent of the advertisements 
of transpont ne proprietary medicines The chemistry of 
the volume is occasionally at fault as for instance when 
it is stated that (p 13) the exudations from the trees are 
in most cases not gums but resins and the chief in 
gredient of the lemon scented Eucalypt is cilronellon (p 
39) The volui ie is like most of the publications of the 
U S Department of Agriculture well printed and copiously 
provided with useful Find artistic illustrations 

T A Henrv 


OPPOSITION OP MAPS 

\RS is now brightly vis ble during the whole n ght 
and well placed in the sky for observation He 
o copies a position on the equator In Virgo but the present 
apparition is not really a favourable one the distance of Mars 
from the earth on the date of opposition (March 38) being 
nearly sixty millions of miles The apparent diameter of 
the planet as given in the Nautical Almanac will be 14* 6 
this is only half the value (39* 5) which the planet pre 
sented in the best circumstances in August 1893 and 
September 1877 At those periods however the declin 
ation of Mars was more than 24 0 south of the equator so 
that telescopic observations were rendered very difficult at 
stations in high northern latitudes A comparison erf the 
last few oppositions of this planet gives the following 


figures — 





D stance 
M llio s 
of Miles 

Opposition 


h 

Apparent 

D a neter 

Declination 

1894 October 

20 

10 

2; 6 

f 8 32 

40 

1896, December to 

18 

16 6 

+ *5 J 9 

52 

1899, January 

18 

12 

144 

+ *4 42 

6l 

1901 hebruary 

21 

18 

138 

1 14 36 

63 

1903 March 

28 

20 

14 6 

0 7 

60 


Though the conditions Under which Mars is now dis 
played compare Unfavourably with those at a really good 
opposition it is quite possible to distinguish a large amount 
of detail on the disc lhe principal features are very dark 
and well pronounced and may all be recognised under pretty 
high powers Fortunately Mars satisfactorily bears more 
extreme magnification than Jupiler In studying the latter 
object with a 10 inch reflecting telescope the writer has 
found a power of 253 very efficient and 313 ample for every 
purpose but on Mars the most serviceable powers appear 
to be from 333 to 488 

The study of Mars is essentially different in character 
from that of Jupiter The latter does not exhibit his real 
disc but a series of vaporous longitudinal currents m 
which are floating a number of changing spots of various 
tints Mars shows real surface markings which appear 
riibject to certain temporary differences due to atmospheric 
Interference In fact the aim of an observer of Mars is to 
{iiBtinguish the outlines of the markings in a comprehensive 
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manner ai regards both their positions and forms while 
the student of Jupiter occupies himself in taking- transit of 
the various spots visible in order to ascertain the rotation 
periods of objects situated in different latitudes lhe 
rotation period of Mars is much more exactly known than 
that of any other planet (the earth excepted) and Prof 
Bakhuyzenx value for this is 34b 37m 32 66s deduced 

from aao years observation * 

It seems desirable to note the accurate times when 
certain well-defined objects on Mars cross the central 
meridian in order to test the torrectness of the ephemera 
(Monthly Notices June 190a) Such transits will be most 
precisely obtained by micrometrical measurement The 
particular forms relative prominence and positions of the 
various dark and bright markings require further careful 
record and must always be regarded as the most important 
aims in the observat onal study of this object A Large 
number of excellent charts of Mars have been published 
affording a useful means of comparison but the observer 
need feel no disappointment should he fail to discern the 
supposed double canals the oases nr the thick network of 
interlacing 1 nes which eminently distinguish some of th 
drawings and impart a very singular aspect to Martian 
topography With the planet s diameter apparently very 
small as at present no observer can expect to secure com 
prehensive views of detail 

For obvious reasons the transit times of spots on Mars 
cannot be determined with the sane accuracy as those of 
Jovian markings The small disc of Mars and its com 
paratively slow rate of axial motion are responsible for 
this In one hour rotation carries the surface of Mars 
through only 14 0 62 whereas on Jupiter the value is 36° 7 
At intervals of about forty days the various features on 
Mars are presented at nearly the same times as before 
Early in March that conspicuous marking known as Syftu 
Major was favourably displayed in the evenings and U will 
be similarly well seen near the middle of April 

W F Denmng 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTFLLIGFNCE 

Dr Alexander Paine of the Jenner Inst tute has been 
appointed lecturer in bacteriology at the Bedford College for 
Women 

I 3 r Blbibirku of Bonn has been appointed to the chair 
of physiology at the University of Gre fswald in succession 
to the late Prof Landols 

The authorities of the Clark University Worcester Mass 
have arranged again this year to hold a summer school from 
July 13-July 25 where university students teachers 
lecturers in pedagogy and others may take courses of work 
Jn psychology biology pedagogy and anthropology The 
lectures and demonstrations will be under the direit super 
vision of President (x Stanley Hall and other professors of 
the University 

A telegram through Laffan s Agency from New York 
dated March 28 states that Mr Carnegie has presented an 
additional 310 000 1 to the Carnegie Institution at Pittsburg 
bringing up his total donations towards the cost of the build 
Ings and their endowment to 1 570 000J exclusive of the 
400 oooi given for branch libraries of the institution for 
fossil excavations in Wyoming and for other purposes In 
addition to this Mr Carnegie has promised from 600 oooi 
to 1 000 oooi for a new technical Institute 

In a recent paper read before the Society of Arts on 

Education in the Netherlands Mr J C Medd remarks 
that In Holland few things in recent years have been more 
striking than the development in nature study It is taught 
universally m schools of every grade urban and rural for 
Its great educational value in developing certain faculties 
especially those of observation quite apart from Its value as 
a preparation for science or In Its possible relation to rural 
pursuit* Text books are seldom used Plante and 

flow*., gathered by the children themselves are studied 
rfl |eCtWeIy and theIr Btnicture explained '* 
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The calendar for the session 1902-3 of the University 
College of Sheffield provides numerous interesting facts con 
cernmg the work of the college For instance the new 
endowment fund started in 1895 and the scheme of which 
was later enlarged when in 1897 the original Firth College 
was constituted by Royal Charter a university college has 
now reached about 42 ooqJ The calendar shows that the 
scattered and inadequate nature of the buildings has long 
been a serious hindrance to the college Funds have been 
raised towards the erection of new buildings on a single 
site for the whole college and it is hoped a beginning will 
be made during the current session Further donations for 
this purpose are inurh needed 

The first volume of the report of the U S Commissioner of 
Education for the year 1900 1901 contains as usual a great 
wealth of n ateriul for the student of educational problems 
It is impossible here even to enumerate the articles contained 
in the 1216 pages which the volume contains Among those 
of more Immediate nterest to readers of Nature may be men 
rloned the Commissioner s introduction the rev ew of educa 
turn in Central Europe—in which due prominence is given 
to university and technical education the account of the 
International Association for the Advancement of Science 
Arts and Education the address of the director of the U S 
Geological Survey on the relations of the national Govern 
ment to higher education and research the Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington with a list of the most notable gifts 
of money by Mr Carnegie for libraries and other educational 

f iurposes—this list shows that Mr Carnegie has given away 
n this manner more than thirteen millions sterling and the 
chapter on higher commercial education There can be no 
doubt the Bureau of Education is not only assisting Amen 
can education by the issue of these reports but that of all 
the great countries of the world 

The retirement of Sir William Abney from the principal 
assistant secretaryship of the Board of Education South 
Kensington was n arked on Tuesday by the presentation 
to Lady Abney of hi«s bust in bronze the work of Prof 
I auten Sir John Gorst made the presentation and in 
the course oT his remarks he referred to the great nftuence 
Sir William Abney has exerted upon educational progress 
n this country The bronze bust presented to Lady Abney 
s a token of the esteem in which Sir William Abney is held 
by his colleagues and a mark of regret at his retirement The 
valuable work now being done in schools of science owes its 
1 n 11 ative almost entirely to Sir William Abney who is re 
sponsible for the development of scientific instruction in 
schools s nee he took charge of the work of the old Depart 
ment 0/ Science and Art With a man like Sir Wiliam Abney 
at the head of affairs proper provision was secured for the 
study of science in schools under his control and the work 
of these schools has forced other secondary «. hools to find 
a place in the curriculum for rational scientific, instruction 
It is impossible to estimate the great influence which Sir 
William Abney has thus exerted upon s lentiTc education 
in this country but all who know his work understand that 
his retirement deprives science of one who has always pro 
moted her educational interests 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society March 5 — M The Electrical Conductivity of 
Solutions at the Freezing Point of Water By W C D 

Whotham, F R S 

The paper contains an account of experiments which 
bring to greater concentrations a series of measurements 
on tne conductivities of dilute solutions at the freezing point 
communicated to the Royal Soilety in February 1900 
The earlier experiments were conducted in a platinum cell 
with the object of eliminating any solvent action of glass 
Any such action would be quite inappreciable at the concen 
tranons used in the experiments now to be described re 
sistance celts of glass were consequently used and the labour 
of observation was much reduced 

The measurement of the electrical resistance was per 
formed, exactly as in the earlier set of experiments The 
current ’from one or |wo dry cells was alternated by means 
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of a revolving commutator whieh was driven by a hand 
wheel and cord the connections of a D Arsonval galvano 
meter being simultaneously alternated by Lhe same instru 
ment The alternating currents were passed through a 
Wheatstone bridge in one of the arms of which was inserted 
the electrolytic cell 

In order to obtain the most probable results for the ratio 
of the equivalent conductivities to thr r values at infinite 
dilution curves were drawn on squared paper between rrA 
and kfm and the smoothed readings taken at the required 
jlaces It is usual to call this ratio the coefficient of 
ionisation but at the high concentrations here dealt with 
we cannot assume that it really gives the fraction of the 
number of the moleiules which is at any moment ionised 
in the light of probable changes in the ionic fluidity of the 
liquids and of the possible ex stenre of complex 10ns such 
an assumption is clearly unjustified Tor the sake of con 
vemence the results prev usly obtained as well as those 
of the experiments now described are tabulated as the 
equivalent conductivities at o° referred to the limiting value 
as unity 

In the earlier set of experiment*; approximate values 
only were obtained for the absolute equivalent conductivities 
From the values of the constants of the gJass tells now used 
it 15 possible to calculate throughout the whole range oF 
concentration of both sets of observations the exact equiva 
lent conductivities of the salts investigated 

Geological Society March 11 — Prof Charles Lapworth 
h R S president in the chair—Petrological notes on rocks 
from Southern Abyssinia collected by Dr Reginald Kuettlitz 
by Dr Catherine A RaUli The specimens were collected 
on an expedition (in 1898-99) start ng from Berbera west 
ward through Somaliland and Southern Abyssinia and turn 
ing northward to the Blue Nile The cry stall ne rocks 
include granite gneiss And hornLlende schist nr fol ated 
dionte together with more basu types Some of the 
gneisses exhibit pressure effects The more basic types in 
elude diabase hornblende gabbro and one lustre motiled 
hornblende pyroxenite resembling a picnte J he sand 
stones (chiefly from Somaliland and the south east of 
Abyssinia) are sometimes lompa ted into quartzites and 
are often ferruginous borne of the limestones are concr 
tionary others dolonitir and several from different localities 
are fossiliferoua lontaining at Jlgjiga Pass lurritella in 
great numbers The volcanic rocks include one which is 
practically * llmburgite many basalts vinous less b^sic 
volcanic rock*, and several pu ruceous tuffs But the most 
interesting are the phone lites and allied roiks containing 
nephelme riebeckite or other alkaline minerals The 

specimens here described may form a connecting link be 
tween the volcanic rocks of 1 ther Last African localities — 
The overthrust lorndonnn Rocks of the Isle of Rum and 
the associated gneisses by Mr Alfred Ha.rkar, IRS 
I he chief conclusions which the author wi'ihes to establish 
are —(1) That the highly disturbed region of the north 
west Highlands already known to extend into the south 
eastern part of Skye is further prolonged into the Isle of 
Rum (a) That at numerous places along the disturbed 
belt which borders the principal mountain group of the 
island the Tertiary plutomc intrusions assume the hararter 
of well banded gneisses comprising alternations of different 
lithological types (3) I hat these complex gneisses were 
formed mainly by fluxion in a heterogeneous mass the 
heterogeneity being due to the inclusion and incorporation 
in a granitic magma of relics of ultrabasic and basic rocks 
Zoological Society, March 17 —Mr G A Boulenger, 
F R S vice president in the chair —Mr Oldfield Thotnaa 
exhibited the skin of a monkey from Kwei-chow China 
which appeared to represent a new species of Rhinopithecus 
Mr Thomas also exhibited adult and young examples of a 
new bush-dulker from British Fast Africa which he pro 
posed to cal] Cephalofhus igmfer —Mr J T OunnIngham 
read a paper In which were described experiments he had 
made on two cocks of the long tailed Japanese fowls In his 
possession to ascertain what effect the artificial treatment 
asserted by some to be practised by the Japanese fanciers 
would have The two birds had been hatched on the aarte 
date January 13, 1901 One of tRe birds was left to nature, 
except that the tail was tied up In paper when the bird was 
at liberty to keep the feathers from Injury In Hits blwl 
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the longest feather was 2 feet 44 nihes in length in 190a 
and growth ceased in March in 1 the feathers were moulted 
normally in Lhe following autumn In the other bird the 
feathers were stroked every day between the finger and 
thumb so as to pull slightly on th roots In this specimen 
growth continued until the m dill of Jilj and a length of 
more than a feet 9 inches w is itta ned in some of the 
feathers of the first adult plumage fhi author considered 
still more important the fact that ten of the feathers tame 
out under the treatment and that successors to these 
immediately grew again and continued to grow through 
and beyond the following moult ng season lhe author 
concluded that the great length of feather and suppression 
of the moulL were produied by the Japanese fanciers in the 
same way by thus stimulating the feathers anil extracting 
them when or before they had completed their growth —A 
communication wa9 read from Sir Charles Eliot, K C M G 
in which two new genera (Gi raroplvyll dia aid Pleuro 
phyllidiHJa) and five new speries were described and notes 
given on some already known forms —Mr W P Pycraft 
read a paper on the osteology of the Cuiuliformes — Cucu 
lido3+Musophagidrc in which he showed that the isolated 
position which this suborder held among the Coraciomorphx 
was as evident from a sludy of the osteology of the group 
as from other points of view 

Manchesifr 

Literary and Philosophical Society March 17 — Mr 

Charles Ba ley president in the chair —Mr J Cosmo 
Melvfll exhibited two letters written by Linnaus which had 
recently been r« discovered after being missing for more than 
ejghty 3 ears together with a Wedgwood plaque of Linnaeus 
given to h m by Sr Joseph Hooker with the information 
th it it had been pronounced by Dr Solander to be a better 
likeness of his master than any ever painted —Prof W 
Boyd Dawklna exh bited a senes of mammal an remainB 
from a cavern at Doveholes near Buxton He said that 
the remains belonged to the Pliocene age and that this was 
the only cave in Lurope which had yielded remains of that 
period 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences March z$ —M Albert G-iudry 1 
the chair —On Abelian functions with complex multipllca 
tion by M (j Hu mb art —A study of the combination of 
carbonic acid with potassium hydride by M Henri 
Molsun The formation of potassium formate from 
potassium hydride and carbon dioxide has been indicated 
in a previous paper it is now shown that the presence of 
a trace of moisture plays an important part in this synthesis 
With perfectly dried materials there is no rejqlion under 
a temperature of ^4° C but the amount of water vapour 
given off by ice at 85° C is sufhc ent to start the reaction 
and in presence of moisture the reaction is practically in 
dependent of the temperature —On the physiological causes 
which determine the constitution of the mollusc type by 
MM Edmond Perrlor and Ch Qravler—On the seat and 
the nature of the hypnagogic images by M Yves Dslaffs 
lhe question as to whether the hypnagogic 1 Tiages are re¬ 
tinal or cerebroj has been much discussed 1 lie author pro 
poses a simple criterion these images are retinal if they 
follow the movements of the eyes or cerebral If they do not 
Trom an experimental study the conilubion is drawn that 
the former is the case On waves in the midst of a vitreous 
medium affected with viscosity ana very slightly deformed 
by M P Duhbffi —On * new kind of light by M R 
Blondlot It has been shown in previous papers that the 
radiation from foi us tube filtered from light rays by pass 
mg through a thin sheet of aluminium or black paper proves 
ro be polarised when examined with a small spark and the 
plane of polarisation Is rotated by quartz or sugar It has 
now been found that a rotation of the plane is also produced 
when the rays are passed through a Reusch mica pile A 
single sheet of mica produces elliptical polarisation thus 
indicating that these rays are liable to double refraction 
But if this is the case there should also be simple refraction 
Using a small spark as detector the refraction of these rays 
by a prism was clearly made out and an attempt to con¬ 
centrate the rays by means of a quartz lens was also 
successful These effects cannot be due to the X rays since 
the latter undergo neither refraction nor reflection These 
results indicate the existence of a new set of radiations 
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emitted by a R&fltgen tube; these rays pass through 
aluminium, paper, wood, are rectlllnearly polarised dn their 
emission, are susceptible of both rotatory and elliptical 
polarisation, can be reflected and refracted, but produce 1 
neither fluorescence nor photographic action.—The cata¬ 
lytic decomposition of ethyl alcohol by finely divided metals 
the regular formation of aldehyde, by MM. Paul labatler 
and J. B. Owntfwrana. The action of reduced copper, 
nickel, cobalt, and platinum upon alcohol has been studied 
at varying temperatures. With copper at about 300° C. 
the alcohol is split up into hydrogen and aldehyde without 
any secondary reactions. With the other metals the primary 
reaction would appear to be the same, but the aldehyde is 
attacked, methane and carbon monoxide accompanying the 
hydrogen.—On the spectrum of the comet 1902 b, by M A 
de la Baums-Pluvlnsl. Owing to the very feeble lumin¬ 
osity of the comet a special arrangement of apparatus was 
required In order to obtain a photograph of the spectrum, 
but a negative was finally obtained on October 24 sufficiently 
good for measurements to be taken, The wave-lengths 
found are referred to the carbon spectrum, hydrocarbon 
and cyanogen —Propagation in conducting media, by 
M. Marcel Brlllouln. —On the sub-salts of barium, by 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. 

More Letters of Charles Darwin A Record of his 
Work in a Series of hitherto Unpublished Letters 
Edited by Francis Darwin, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, and A. L. Seward, Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge In two volumes, illustrated 
Vol. i., pp xxiv+494; vol ii , pp vm+506 
(London . J, Murray, 1903.) Price 325 net, 

E close most biographies with the exclamation 
" too long and far too many letters,” but the 
three volumes of the 11 Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin," published in 1887, left their readers, like 
young Oliver Twist, " asking for more " At that 
time considerations of space and other reasons pre¬ 
vented the editors from publishing numerous letters in 
their possession, and since then many of great interest 
have been received From this unused material they 
have compiled, with only a few slight repetitions, " an 
almost complete record of Darwin’s work," which 
will be welcomed, we arc sure, not only by students 
of science, but also by all interested in the history of 
the Earth and Man. It is now nearly forty-four years 
since the " Origin of Species " was first published. 
The book was received with objurgation by the many, 
with praise by the few, yet in about half that time it 
had forced its way to a front place among the classics 
of scientific literature, and though opinions still differ 
about the prime factor in producing a species, a 
place is assured to Charles Darwin among naturalists 
similar to that of Isaac Newton among physical mathe¬ 
maticians. The former, indeed, has effected, outside 
his own field, an even more rapid and extensive 
transformation of thought. The idea of evolution 
has acted like a solvent in subjects to which 
it might have been supposed alien, for it has even won 
recognition from theology, by the partisans of which 
it was at first so vociferously and ignorantly assailed 
It has, in short, succeeded in revealing the ” How " of 
the natural order, though making no pretence of 
fathoming the mystery of the " Why." 

The " Life and letters " contained an autobio¬ 
graphical sketch written in Darwin's later years for the 
information of his children When the family removed 
from the old home at Down, they discovered a frag¬ 
ment of another—dated so long ago as 1838—which is 
included in the present work. This has a special value 
as containing fuller and clearer reminiscences of his 
childhood—information which is always welcome to the 
students of human nature, for the child in so many 
respects is the father of the man. From his earliest 
days Darwin was a collecjtojv of curiosities—seeking for 
minerals and stones before he was nine years old— 
and was always anxious to understand their structures 
and significance. He was not, however, quite a 
pattern good boy, for he confesses to flying into 
p&Bsions and often telling fibs These, however, were 
not to get him out of scrapes, biy: simply results of 
indulging a too vivid imagination, with the desire to 
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astonish the hearers. The tenor of his letters and 
the devotion of his family circle prove beyond question 
how effectively he overcame the former fault, and his 
writings would almost lead us to think the latter in¬ 
credible, for they show conscientious accuracy to have 
been 011c of his most marked characteristics But it 
proved him to possess the imaginative faculty, wiLhout 
which perhaps no great generalisation has ever been 
made Pegasus, indeed, must be ridden with a curb, 
but that steed alone can carry its rider across the 
bounds of space and time. 

The present volumes pass briefly over school days at 
Shrewsbury, the short residence at Edinburgh, and the 
undergraduate life at Cambridge, where a friendship 
with Prof. Hcnslow proved the turning point of his 
career Some half-dozen letters, written during his 
voyage on the Beagle —every one well worth preserva¬ 
tion—arc now printed for the first time, and two or 
three relating to his marriage and settling at Down. 
One, addressed to his fianede , show's what the wives 
Of scientific men have often to endure, for he confesses 
that Charles Lyell and he had been talking " un¬ 
sophisticated geology 11 for half an hour, with " poor 
Mrs Lyell sitting by a monument of patience," adding 
that he wants practice in ill-treating the female sex, for 
he did not observe Lyell had any compunction, "I 
hope to harden my conscience in time; few husbands 
seem Lo find it difficult to do this ” But what he owed 
to this marriage we learn by an extract from his auto¬ 
biography, which, now that Mrs, Darwin has passed 
away, is very rightly printed in the present work, for 
it shows what true and deep feeling lay beneath that 
calm exterior. 

The period between his settling at Down and writing 
the 11 Origin of Species " is covered by fifty-eight 
letters, addressed chiefly to Huxley and Hooker, his 
most intimate friends. They form a very interesting 
addition to those already published in the second 
volume of the " Life and Letters," and throw further 
light u|ion the incubation of the idea which was to 
bring order out of a scientific chaos. Its publication 
was accelerated, as is well known, by the receipt of a 
manuscript from Dr. A. R Wallace, proving that the 
conception which Darwin had been laboriously working 
out for some years had dawned upon the former during 
his researches in the Malay Archipelago No circum¬ 
stances could have offered a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for a wrangle about priority; they proved the 
nobility of boLh men’s natures by cementing their 
friendship, and a correspondence dismissing topics 
arising from the " Origin of Species " is not the least 
interesting part of the present work WiLli the appear¬ 
ance of the " Origin," the letters become more varied 
and the writers more numerous, points had to be de¬ 
fended or developed, and new facts sought in corrobora¬ 
tion. To all thoughtful objectors Darwin replied with 
courtesy and candour; of ignorant vituperation he took 
no note, except sometimes to lament, if it were the ill- 
considered utterance of a fellow'-student in science 
Knowing that he had built upon the solid rock of fact, 
he went about his work with unruffled calmness, little 
heeding the storm which might rage outside- 

The publication of the M Origin ” seemed to act as 
a stimulant to greater literary activity, for it was 
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followed in due course by the 11 Fertilisation of 
Orduds,” the ” Movements of Climbing: Plants,” 
“Variation under Domestication,” the “Descent of 
Man," 11 Insectivorous Plants,” the "Expression of 
the Emotions, 1 ' 11 Cross and Self Fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” the " Different Forms of 
Flowers,” the “ Power of Movement in Plants,” and 
the ” Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms,” besides new editions of some of 
them and of the 11 Origin,” with sundry miscellaneous 
papers. This period is dealt with in the second volume 
of the present work, and the editors have grouped 
the letters (which in some cases go back to 
much earlier dates) under three principal heads . Man, 
Geology and Botany, with a short concluding chapter 
containing some on the Vivisection Controversy and 
miscellaneous subjects In that controversy—needless 
to say—Darwin showed no favour to the noisy fanatics 
who set more store by a dog than by a man, though, 
as he writes to Lord Playfair, he strongly objected to 
" useless vivisection,” namely, that undertaken for 
lecture-room experiments and without employing anes¬ 
thetics. That opinion had been aLo expressed fully 
in the “ Life and Letters,” but in view of ” anti¬ 
vivisection tactics ” the editors have been prudent in 
not omitting some reference to it in the present work. 

The letters on geological subjects are very interest¬ 
ing, for with this science, though diverted from it in 
later life by pressure of other work, he never lost 
touch. As the volume of ” Geological Observations ” 
is still constantly in the students hands, we need not 
enlarge upon its value, but the present work preserves 
for us numerous letters to Lycll and others on earth- 
movements, ice action, and the connection of cleavage 
with foliation, subjects in which Darwin’s views may 
still be read with profit. In the first group he main¬ 
tains that, as a rule, movements of elevation and de¬ 
pression generally affect Large areas of the earth’s crust, 
an opinion which has of late been gaining ground 
Those on ice form a commentary on the views 
of its action, which were in process of change 
during his lifetime. Some of them relate to the noted 
Parallel Roads of Glenroy, on which he once wrote. 
He had then regarded them as old sea beaches, buL 
abandoned this opinion in favour of the lake-side 
and ice-dam hypothesis It would have been interest¬ 
ing to have seen how he would have dealt with the 
serious difficulty of the absence of glaciers from Glen¬ 
roy, though an enormous dam is called into existence 
in neighbouring valleys Perhaps this would have 
made him doubtful whether second thoughts are always 
best. As to cleavage and foliation, Darwin maintains 
that they have, as a rule, the same origin, instead of 
the latter being a result of stratification That view 
is now accepted in a large number of cases, and his 
remarks on the connection of foliation with fluxion 
in igneous rocks show how acutely he observed and 
reasoned. 

We are tempted to linger over these and the im¬ 
portant group of letters on botanical subjects, but must 
hasten to a conclusion. It only remains to thank the 
editors for the way in which they have executed their 
task, and for these interesting volumes. They are 
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most valuable, not only as a contribution to the history 
of science, but also as placing in clearer light the man 
himself They were written currentc calamo , as he 
rested in his armchair during the earlier afternoon, by 
way of relaxation from his more serious labours, so* 
such slips of the pen as are indicative of fatigue or 
weakened health were not uncommon, yet they are 
often admirably expressed, and always attractive 
in their simplicity Full of suggestive remarks, many 
of which will not readily become obsolete, they bring 
into clear relief Darwin’s marvellous steadfastness 
of purpose, unflagging industry and patient endurance 
of the burden of chronic ill-health. This alone would 
have rendered many a man fretful or despondent; the 
letters, no less than the testimony of his family, prove 
that Charles Darwin had learnt the hardest of all 
lessons, ” to suffer without complaining.” We find in 
them repeated evidence of his freedom from acrimony 
or resentment, of his sympathy with other workers, 
and of that grand combination of a genuine humility 
with an almost unconscious intellectual strength, which 
impressed itself so deeply on all younger men. The 
fife and the letters of Darwin have an ethical as well 
as a scientific value, for he was one of those who wore 
" Lhe white flower of a blameless life,” and could have 
faced without shrinking ” that fierce light which beats, 
upon a throne.” T G Bonnry. 


CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 

Grundruz dcr Mineralog ic und Geologie, zum 
Gebrauch beim Unterncht an hoheren Lchranstaltcn 
sowte zum Selbstunterricht. By Prof Dr Bernhard 
Schwalbe. Edited by Prof Dr. H. Bottger Pp 
xvih + vin + 766 (Braunschweig View eg und Sohn, 
iqoj.) Price 13.50 marks. 

T was in the forest-country south of Greifswald, 
where the wind sweeps down the highway from 
the grey-green Baltic, and crashes the pine-stems one 
against another, and blots out the shafts of a cold 
sunlight in sudden sheets of rain—it was here that we 
took shelter in a little w’ayside inn, and meditated on 
the vast uniformity of the Pomeranian plain And 
here our host was a quiet old gentleman, a Vorsteher 
of something that demanded the imperial regard, the 
headman of a hamlet of five houses, and of finer educa¬ 
tion than the average burgess of an English country 
town 

He found out where we came from, and read to us 
from the English Bible, commenting on its archaic 
style He then turned to Shakespeare, and finally 
left us with a copy of Carlyle’s 11 Frederick the Great ” 
When asked where he acquired this learning, he replied, 
11 In the gymnasium at Greifswald ” 

And the work the full title of which stands above is 
also a product of gymnasia. In the hands of an in¬ 
spired teacher, pupils might even become fond of it; 
but we are lost in admiration, tempered with sorrow, 
for those who would enter on it with a view to "Selbst¬ 
unterricht.” Our host in the Pomeranian fiatland 
was probably capable of such greatness. House after 
house, moreover, throughout Germany boasts a ” Con- 
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versationslexicon, ” in many volumes, as the principal 
ornament of its parlour, and here Schoedler’s H Book of 
Nature M might also find a home. Dr, Schwalbe's 
volume, now before us, forms a part of the twenty-third 
edition of Schocdler’s stately work, a ” circle of the 
sciences ” that still continues to revolve The first 
part of the ” Buch der Natur ” has, it appears, already 
dealt with the life of plants and animals, and the 
palaeontological history given by Dr Schwalbe (pp. 193- 
230) is consequently only a slight sketch The tremen¬ 
dous changes that have taken place from epoch to 
epoch in the predominant life-forms on the globe appe.il 
to most minds that seek self-instruction in geology; 
to such the present treatise must appear phenomenally 
dry. Dr Ernst Schwalbe, however, a son of the author, 
interpolates thirteen pages styled " Einige Worte vom 
Darwinismus," which lead to most just conclu¬ 
sions, but which arc far more zoological than 
geological. The author’s decease during the progress 
of the book has thrown much labour on the editor, Dr. 
Bottger, who has been asked to piece together de¬ 
tached portions of manuscript, and to supply important 
passages himself. He has certainly kept the work 
very fairly up to date, as in Lhc description of the human 
remains in the Krapina valley, in Croatia (p 592), and 
the expanded section on crystallographic symmetry 
(pp. 603-646); but such additions are often far removed 
from the matter on which they bear in the main text 
The book opens, in fact, with a severe and very chilling 
account of crystal-forms, in which Naumann's symbols 
are prevalent, and in which the positions adopted for 
some of the drawings leave much to be desired The 
optical characters, which are so much relied on nowa¬ 
days, are dismissed in two pages, and the distinction 
between uniaxial and biaxial crystals is given with time- 
honoured incompleteness. The blowpipe-examination 
of minerals, so fascinating to schoolboys and to Lhosc 
working by themselves, is not dealt with from a prac¬ 
tical point of view , and the description of minerals 
would give the beginner little conception of the con¬ 
nection of these bodies w ith the earth on which wc live. 
The beauty of the objects js occasionally dwelt on , but 
their common mode of occurrence, and their geological 
relations, are left to a general chapter on mineral de¬ 
posits, which follows the detailed catalogue of species 
The account given of the felspars and other rock-form¬ 
ing minerals has very little value for the geologist, 
and bears signs of considerable antiquity 
The petrography is similarly in need of vitalising 
touches The group of ” lavas,” as distuiLt from 
basalts and trachytes, is retained; and the inner mean¬ 
ing of rock-structures is not discussed After a palaeon¬ 
tological and stratigraphical episode, we return to 
petrography, on p. 216, with the almost extinct division 
of igneous rocks according to geological age. Then 
we swing back to paleontology, and to a table 11 nach 
GUmhe!,*’ which naturally takes no account of the re¬ 
cently disclosed richness of the Cambrian fauna of 
America. And so on, classically enough, until we ask 
why, with so many good German text-books in 
existence, gymnasia are to be treated to these special 
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products of desiccation May not the pupil exclaim, 
” And it was full of bones; and he caused me to pass by 
them round about, and io, they were very dry ” y 
The sections on denudation and aggregation are, 
however, much more cheering, and the photographic 
illustrations are mostly new and excellent From them 
the student may gain a real feeling for the varied 
aspects of the earth The three plates showing the 
changes in the Karlseisfeld, in the Austrian Alps, at in¬ 
tervals of about ten years, are beautiful and impres¬ 
sive. But we are soon after (p. 603) drawn on into a 
series of 11 gcniischte W aaren ” in the foim of separate 
articles, confirming or expanding what has gone before, 
lhus, “ CrysLallographic systems, 11 45 pages; 

” Nomenclature,” 35 pages, 111 which the derivation of 
mineral names is given, with original Greek words and 
their transliterations into Latin letters; ” On Caves," 
11 pages; ‘‘Orogeny,” 35 pages, with many modern 
features and admirable illustrations. Dr Bottger has 
dearly had a diffhult task in pouring new wine into old 
bottles Wc gather (p 744) that geology has no dis¬ 
tinct place in the curriculum of the Prussian high 
schools, although mineralogy and petrography are ad¬ 
mitted , and the late Dr Schwalbe worked hard to intro¬ 
duce geological illustrations into the experimental work 
of other subjects. In Lhc twenty-fourth edition of the 
“ Buch der Natur,” Dr Bottger may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of recasting this volume, and of abolishing the 
system uf appendices, but fot school work something 
more practical is required It is to be feared that the 
Prussian scheme of education does not favour individual 
experiment, but the pupil cannot understand geology 
unless he has scratched his minerals with a knife, and 
gathered his fossils on the bare hillside The Pomer¬ 
anian plain is not ideal for such a purpose; but, even 
there, every field contains its treasures, and the glorious 
ice-bornc blocks from Scandinavia give colour to each 
village street The history of one of these, from pre- 
Cambrian to gymnasial days, is worth a thousand pages, 
of conscientious compilation 

Grfnvillk A J. Cole 


C U RIOS A MATI1EMATICA. 

Opinions ct Cunosild* touchant la Mathdmattque . 

Deuxieme S6ne By Georges Maupin Pp 332 

(Paris C Naud, 1902 ) Price 5 francs 

HIS is a very entertaining miscellany in wliuh every 
reader will find something to his taste Thus we 
have extracts from the works of sixteenth century 
mathematicians still influenced by the methods oT 
scholasticism, pai t of the debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies (August, 1835) on the French jury system, 
when Arago appealed without effect to the mathe¬ 
matical theory of probabilities; two specimens of circle¬ 
squaring (1852, 1855); and so on. Two or three ex¬ 
tracts will serve to show how amusing some of these 
chapters are 

John Wilkins, after criticising adversely the cabal 
istic methods of the Jews, argues in true scholastic 
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fashion against the existence of more than six principal 
planets:— 

" Or si quelqu'un dcmande, pourquoy il n’y a que 
six orbes des Pianettes, Keppler respond '■—Parce qu'il 
ne faut pas qu'il y ait plus dc cinq proportions, tout 
autant qu’il y a de corps r£guliers 69 Mathematiques, 
dont les costez et les angles sont etgaux les vns aux 
autres.—Or six termes accompIiss$nt le nombre de ces 
proportions; et par consequent li n’y peut auoir que 
six principales Pianettes." 

Could anything be more convincing? Perhaps, after 
all, Uranus and Neptune afe mere simulacra, will-o’- 
the-wisps contrived by Satan to deceive a reprobate 
race of astronomers no longer faithful to the great 
principles of analogy. 

We have the authority of the Reverend Francois 
Chevillard (1667) for believing that mathematicians 
are (or should be) born under the sign of the Twins. 
He says .— 

" Les Iumeaux .—Ce signe rend son homme beau, 
misericordieux, sage, ingenu, libre, vn peu menteur, 
coureur et voyageur, mediocre en commoditez, assez 
fidelle pour cstre Intendant des Finances, propre aux 
Mathematiques, aux Loix, et 4 l’Arithmetique, s^a- 
chant dissimuler sa cholere, mais il sera pour courir 
danger vers l’ 4 ge de trente-deux ans ou du feu, ou du 
fer, ou de la morsure de quelque chicn ..." 

Here is something more properly mathematical. 
John Abraham (1607) gives the product 6757x346 = 
2337922, and after explaining the test by 11 casting out 
the nines," proceeds as follows.— 

11 Et d’autant que la preuue de o n’est si certaine 

?[ue le contraire ou la preuue de 7 (sic). Nous auons 
ait la preuue par 7. Et pour ce faire faut chasser let* 
7 dizaines de la somme 4 multiplier, s^auoir de 67 
restent 4 de 45 restent 3 et de 37 restent 2 qu’il faut 

poser & Pun des bras de la croix 11 (that is, the cross 

used in the old-fashioned way of casting out the nines * 
but Abraham’s cross is like a big +), " puis en la forme 
susditc faut aussi chasser les 7 du multiplieur, s^auoir 
de 34 restent 6 et de 66 restent 3 qu’il faut poser 4 
Pautre bras de la croix, et multiplier les deux figures 
1 ’vne par Pautre, sijauoir 2 fois 3 sont 6 qu’il faut poser 
sur le haut de la croix et pour la fin de la preuue faut 
chasser les 7 des 2337922 de 23 restent 2 de 23 restent 

encores 2 de 27 restent 6 de 69 restent 6 de 62 restent 

6 et encores des 62 restent encores 6 qu’il faut poser au 
bras de la croix " 

It will be observed that this amounts to finding the 
least positive residues of the factors with respect to the 
modulus 7, and comparing their product with the re¬ 
sidue of the product of the given numbers The re¬ 
sidues are found by actual division, not by any special 
rule; curiously enough, it does not appear how the 
author four\d the 9-residues for the other test. No 
proofs are given to justify the process in either case. 

The second part of Mr. Maupin’s book (p. 160 to 
end) deals mainly with the notes of Albert Girard'to 
the mathematical works of Stevinus. Both these men 
were very competent mathematicians, and a study of 
their work is very instructive. In their day, the science 
of mathematics was but little advanced beyond the 
stage at which it had been left by Pappus, Diophantus, 
and Ptolemy; the notation of analysis was still very 
imperfect; the methods of analytical geometry and in¬ 
finitesimal calculus, as we now knottr them, had not 
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been invented- L the prevailing style of demon stra Hon, 
as it appears to a modem reader, was both involved and 
diffuse. But the times were ripening for the great 
discoveries of Newton, Descartes, and Leibniz; and 
if, as compared with the achievements of their imme¬ 
diate successors, the work of men like Stevinus seems 
poor and insignificant, we must remember that the 
work of these humble pioneers was probably more im¬ 
portant than appears at first sight. No one who has 
studied the history of mathematics can have failed to 
sec how advance in the subject has accompanied im¬ 
provement in notation. Now the essential features 
of modern notation are due to the mathematicians ol 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century; and their 
service 111 devising it is really considerable. Besides 
this, they were the teachers of the younger mathemati¬ 
cians of their time, and wc may not unfairly credit 
them with having done nothing to spoil and some¬ 
thing to stimulate the minds of men with greater genius 
than their own. 

The ingenuity of some of these old worthies, es¬ 
pecially in diophantinc analysis, is really remarkable, 
and it is not always easy to see precisely their method 
of procedure; for, after the manner of their time, they 
publish results without demonstrations Some very 
curious results obtained by Girard (pp. 203-9 of Mr 
Maupin’s book) seem to show that he was acquainted 
with the reduction of a quadratic surd to a periodic con¬ 
tinued fraction; thus he obtains 1039681/328776 as an 
approximate value for V I0 » and this rational fraction 
is in fact, the eighth convergent to the infinite con¬ 
tinued fraction which represents \J 10. G. B M. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EXPLORERS. 
Grundzuge der astronom\sc}i-geographischen Orts- 
bestimmung auf Forschungsreisen By Prof. Dr 
Paul Gussfeldt. Pp. xix+368 (Braunschweig. 
Vieweg und Sohn, 1903.) 

S the field of the geographical explorer daily 
narrows, so do Lhe number and excellence of 
books dealing with geographical exploration con¬ 
tinually increase. The book under review treats of 
the determination of time, latitude and azimuth with 
a transit theodolite, and the methods described are the 
simplest in use by the explorer; it will serve, however, 
as an introduction to field astronomical methods 
generally 

The author leaves nothing unexplained, and com¬ 
mences with elementary definitions of number and 
quantity. A quarter of the book deals entirely with 
elementary arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry and 
analytical geometry. This is, perhaps, an excess of 
thoroughness; for the explorer in most cases wants 
to get to business as soon as possible, and if he has 
not previously obtained a knowledge of the elements 
of these matters, he is more than likely to be content 
to use accepted formula without investigation, so that 
it is not quite clear for what class of reader the book 
is written. 

It appears from the publishers’ preface that Dr. 
Gussfeldt has had considerable experience of field 
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astronomical methods, having 1 spent some ten years 
exploring* in tropical Africa, Egyptian deserts and in 
the Andes of Chile and Argentina. The methods de¬ 
scribed are sound and practical, and taking the book 
as a whole, it will undoubtedly serve well as a course 
of astronomical study for those explorers who can 
afford time to read it. 

But the day of the explorer is nearly over, and it is 
very desirable to substitute topographical for explor¬ 
atory methods wherever possible This is actually 
being done at the present moment on the Gold Coast, 
where Major Wathcrston is making a topographical 
survey by means of long rigorous traverses controlled 
by azimuths. In difficult countries where rapid tn- 
angulation is impossible, this system should always 
be adopted As regards the perennial difficulty of the 
initial longitude, it is not always realised that we have 
now a series of well determined longitudes throughout j 
the whole length of Africa, that there has been a great 
increase in the number of telegraph lines in that I 
continent, and that wireless telegraphy promises to be ^ 
of vast assistance in the determination of longitude 
differences of quasi-geode tic accuracy 

As this book is no doubt primarily intended for 
German students, it is worth while noting that the 
German colonial empire throughout the world has an 
area of about one million square miles, and that the 
largest single block of German territory is German 
East Africa, with an area of less than 400,000 square 
miles. It is in the long run cheaper to survey such 
a country by topographical rather than by rough astro¬ 
nomical methods, and the results arc far more trust¬ 
worthy, topographical work including the determin¬ 
ation at wide intervals of zenith telescope latitudes 
and telegraphic differences of longitude. It is believed 
that the German authorities are fully alive to the im¬ 
portance of these considerations, as may be inferred 
from the excellent work of Captain Hermann and l)r 
Kohlschutter in East Africa, and from the recent 
boundary surveys in Togoland 
The importance of purely astronomical exploration 
diminishes yearly, and though it will be some time 
before the astronomical explorer becomes extinct, the 
scope of his usefulness grows continually less; his last 
home will perhaps be in Central Asia, in Brazil, or at 
r the Poles. Meanwhile, he will find Dr Gussfeldt’s 
an excellent text-book in which to study elemen¬ 
tary field astronomical methods, but he should only 
employ these when topographical methods are im¬ 
possible. C. F. Close. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

1 he Tutorial Physics. Vol ii Higher Text-book of 
Heat. By R. Wallace Stewart, D.Sc Pp. viii + 
396- (London : W. B Clive, 1903 ) Price 6 s 6 d. 
This is a new and considerably enlarged edition of a 
book which we have previously noticed (December 21, 
1893), We then declared our belief in the writer as one 
capable of fetating with all clearness and necessary 
accuracy the various laws, and of showing their prac-^ 
ticai application by means of appropriate examples, id 
its present form, he appeal? to a more advanced class 
of student than hitherto; and the question arises 
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whether the accuracy which was sufficient in an ele¬ 
mentary statement is adequate in a more advanced ex¬ 
position With regard to the mam part of the volume, 
we answer in the affirmative The author has evi¬ 
dently been at great pains to secure lucidity and sim¬ 
plicity without a sacrifice of precision; and \vc cordi¬ 
ally recommend the book to those who are willing to 
use it rightly. By this last phrase we mean to imply 
that it should be read to the accompaniment of pro¬ 
longed work in the laboratory under the personal 
guidance of an efficient teacher Gi anted this accom¬ 
paniment, wc think the book will be very helpful to 
Lhose who are not taking physics as a principal subject 
of study, and who therefore do not wish to be confused 
by the bewildering detail and complication which larger 
treatises supply 

In a few places the above commendation must be 
qualified On p 244, Dulong and Petit are stated 
to have “ found that tor a given excess of temperature 
the rate of cooling depended not only on the tempera¬ 
ture of the body, but also on that of the enclosure 
That stumbling-block of expounders, the Joule-Thom- 
son experiment, trips up the author repeatedly, though 
we readily admit tnat ne poes straight on the whole. 
For example, on p 272 it is declared to involve no 
performance of external work; on p 281 the amount 
of external work done is expressed in the equation; on 
p 382 the work is once more declared to be altogether 
ititcrnal The first word on p 283 should be increase, 
not decrease 

Vergleichcndc Anatomic der IVirbeUhiere Funfte r 

vielfach umge.irbcitetc und stark vermehrte Auflage 

des " Grundriss M der Vergl -Anatomie der Wirbel- 

thiere Von Dr Robert Wiedersheim Pp xix +■ 

686. (Jena Gustav Fisrhcr, iquj ) Price 16 

marks 

Aitiioigh in the title of the present work the word 
M Grundriss ” is subordinated, the book is the fifth 
edition of that originally so named Its second edition 
of 1888 replaced Lhr author’s Lehrbuch (1882 and 
1886), and Us third, of 1893, which formed the basis 
of the second edition of an English translation, was 
practically a new book In this, certain modifications 
were first introduced which have characterised all 
subsequent editions, including the present one, in 
which the method of treatment remains unchanged. 

The most marked advance in the book imder re¬ 
view is I he addition to eight of the nine sections of a 
scries of short rdsumii s, which materially enhance the 
vnlur of the work, in (he past a book of reference 
onlv. 

In his preface I he author enumerates fifteen sub¬ 
jects which have been especially modified and extended,, 
chief among them the morphology of the head- 
skeleton, as lately determined by Gaupp There are 
many minor curtailments and rearrangements in 
various parts ol Iho book, and the recognition of 
the w r ork of Milam and Hacker on the reptilian lung 
and avian larynx, of Paulli on the nasal labyrinth, of 
Budget! on the external gills of Gymnotus, of Oppet 
on the alimentary viscera, of Strong on the metamor¬ 
phosis of the cranial nerves, and Bles on the nori 
abdominalcs, is sufficient to show that anatomists of 
all nationalities have *been duly recognised, and that 
the book is up to date. 

There are in all 711 text-figures, grouped to form 
379 sets, and there is still the single coloured plate, 
designed to render clear the changes undergone by 
the cranial nerves in the passage from the aquatic to 
the terrestrial state. The bibliography, so largely the 
secret of the popularity of past editions, now reaches 
the appalling limit of 120 pp In using this record 
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rightly, the student will soon realise that the bare 
titles but point the way to endless records of facts 
and considerations of importance not mentioned in the 
text, which it is the duty of the writer of a standard 
text-book to Indicate. There are omissions in the list, 
but as matters go in comparative anatomy, the 
wonder is that it is so complete. 

The book fully maintains the reputation of its pre¬ 
decessors, and we wish it success. 

Nature and the Camera , By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
The Dainty Nature Series, Pp xm + 126 (London: 
Wm. Heinemann, 1903.) 

The author of this delightful book gives us an ideal 
essay on "Nature Study," for he carries the reader 
away into country lanes and woods, far from the 
regions of smoke and habitations, and shows us 
samples of bird, animal, insect, reptile, and plant 
and tree life, which is now so admirably portrayed by 
the photographic lens Undoubtedly the best study 
of Nature is Nature, and it may be added that the best 
way of recording it is by the utilisation of the photo¬ 
graphic lens and sensitive plate, which are capable of 
giving us accurate and faithful pictures of occurrences 
which otherwise would be out of the reach of many 
of us 

In these pages, the author, who has made a speci¬ 
ality of this subject for many years, gives us an ac¬ 
count of how to accomplish successfully the art of 
photographing things living under their natural con¬ 
ditions Technicalities are reduced to a minimum, and 
the story is clear, straightforward, and to the point 
Naturally, many difficulties are met with in attempt¬ 
ing to photograph these various subjects, and the 
author describes each in turn, and shows how he has 
been able to overcome them From a collection of 
nearly three thousand negatives taken by the author 
himself, he has been able to utilise some excellent 
examples for all the objects to which reference in these 
ages has been made, and these, 53 in number, have 
een here beautifully reproduced Besides being a 
useful book for those who wish to photograph along 
these lines, it should be read with interest by those who 
enjoy hearing about the habits and peculiarities of 
the birds ahd other small creatures mentioned 

The Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy. 
By Thpmas Heath, BA. Pp. 121; with frontis¬ 
piece and 21 plates (Edinburgh: W. and A K. 
Johnston, 1903 ) Price 7s. 6 d 
In addition to the atlas this volume contains a very' 
useflil account of the elements of astronomical science, 
mathematical and spectroscopic, as it appears at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

As the title indicates, the account is primarily in¬ 
tended for amateurs, and it will be found sufficient 
to give the beginner a fair working idea of the astro¬ 
nomy of the present day. 

The fourteen chapters deal with time, celestial dis¬ 
tances and Apparent movements, solar physics, the 
moon and planets, eclipses, comets, meteors, &c , 
and the text is plentifully illustrated with diagrams, 
star charts apd photographic reproductions of various 
objects. 

Plates L-xly., inclusive, illustrate the appearances 
and apparent movements of the various members of 
the solar system, eclipses, comets, star clusters, 
nebula, spectra, the appearance of the corona at 
different eclipses, &c.; xv.-xx., inclusive, are star 
n^aps containing stars down to the fifth magnitude, 
aebula, 4 c. * and xxi, shows the apparent yearly 
paths of various planets. All the plates are printed 
in white, or colours, on a blue ground. 
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The whole volume has been carefully compiled and 
well printed, and, with one or two exceptions of minor 
importance, appears to be free from typographical 
errors W E. R* 

Official Report of the Nature Study Exhibition and 
Conferences , August, 1902. Pp. 303. ■ (London - 
Blackie and Son, Ltd., 1903 ) Price 2 j. 6d. net. 

The Nature-study Exhibition held last year served the 
purpose of bringing together the work due to the 
efforts of independent individuals or institutions, and 
thereby enabled teachers to get a correct estimate of 
their results and obtain suggestions for future develop¬ 
ments. The official report directs attention to the 
more successful results both in the list of awards and 
also in a too brief reference to work of special excel¬ 
lence The report of the executive committee embodies 
extracts from the information supplied by principals 
with regard to their aims and Ideals, from which useful 
hints may be gathered. It would have been convenient 
if this information had been arranged under subjects 
of study, or according to the phase of the subject The 
addresses presented at the conferences occupy the 
greater part of the book. The paper offered by Prof 
Lloyd Morgan is eminently practical and broad in 
scope. Prof, J. A. Thomson confined himself to advo¬ 
cating the seasonal method of nature-study, which 
offers a definite scheme of work. Herein lies an 
important point, which has not been sufficiently emr 
phasised, that observation of objects taken at random 
does not tram the mind, and that with correct observ¬ 
ation should be combined a systematic course of study. 
Friedrich Schleiermacher's Monologen—Kntischc 
Ausgabe—Mit Einleitung, Bibliographic und Index. 
By Friedrich Michael Schiele Pp. xlvi + 130 
(Leipzig Durr’sche Buchhandlung, 1902 ) Price 1.40 
marks 

Si sic omnia dixisset, the name of Schleiermacher would 
not have been so important as It is, for the thought of 
the “ Monologen ” is generally too impalpable and elu¬ 
sive, and the reader is often little helped or stimulated 
as the changes are rung on Freedom and Necessity, 
Time and Eternity, Outer and Inner Besides, the 
style is oflen unnatural * poetic prose and too con¬ 
sciously so. Still, the book throws an interesting side¬ 
light on Schleiermacher and his age—when "to be 
oung was very heaven," for the last monologue is a 
ymn to youth. This edition is most purposeful; its 
basis is the 1800 text with the original spelling, the 
variations of the 1810 and 1822 editions being given 
at the foot of each page. The introduction 15 sensible, 
and the bibliography ranges over the whole field of 
Schleiermacher’s ethical philosophy. In the elaborate 
index the winnowed grain of the " Monologen " is 
neatly stored R. G. N 

The Mycology of the Mouth By Kenneth W. Goadby, 
D.PH., L.R.C.P., MRC.S, L D.S. Pp xv + 
241 (London Longmans, Green and Co., 1903.) 
Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

A text-book of mycology suited to the needs of the 
dental profession has long been a desideratum, and 
Mr. Goadby has succeeded in the task of writing one. 
The first half of the book is devoted to general prin¬ 
ciples and methods, the remainder to the special bacteri¬ 
ology and mycology of the mouth and its diseases, such 
subjects as dental caries and pyorrhoea alveolaris being 
treated at length. We have noted but few mistake*, 
e.g. Wedl for Widal (p. 41), Buchner’s tube for Buchner 
method In hanging drop preparations,, the usual 
and convenient hollow ground slides are not men¬ 
tioned, the antitoxin unit is not quite accurately de¬ 
fined, and the dose of diphtheria antitoxin recom¬ 
mended is too small. The book is well and profusely 
illustrated. R. T. H. 

1 -Iif 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Quadrantlde, 1903—A Coincidence, 

A friend of an astronomical turn of mind tailed a few 
evenings ago and related to me the following — 

11 At 5 p m. on the first Saturday in January, 1 c January 
3, I was on a hill outside Bangor, Co. Down, looking west¬ 
wards, when a large bright meteor, magnitude = Jupiter, 
appeared above the south-western horizon, and rose slowly 
and perpendicularly until it attained an altitude of about 
30 decrees duration, two or three sq§onds no sound or 
explosion, but a fine sight in the strong moon or twilight " 
Observers will notice the agreement of the date of this 
meteor with that of the Quadrantids, and one is templed to 
ask if it could be a member of that system, drawn out of 
its course, or was it an ordinary slow, direct-motion, fireball 
from the west? My informant says, judging from ihe 
position of Jupiter and the moon at the time, that its path 
lay in the ecliptic 

I may remark in connection with this subject that on or 
about the date of maximum of some of the larger showers, I 
have frequently noticed, and sometimes had repurled to me, 
the observances of slow, irregular meteors which, although 
obviously connected in some way with the shower under 
observation, were yet quite unconformable as to the radiant , 
and I came to the conclusion that they were meteors which 
had been trapped or capturid at former returns, and were 
then members of those sun-earth systems referred to by 
M Schulhof in his papers '* Sur Jes Etoiles Eilantes ” (Bull, 
Astron , March-Scptembcr, 1894, pp 64, (15) 

The question may not have hilherlo received the allention 
it deserves, but I leave it to those more competent to judge 
1 he outside planets control their cometary s) stems and 
swarms Why not the earth on a smaller scale? 

My own observations of the shower this year were not at 
all satisfactory, and were briefly as follows — 

January 2 —12-1 a m , Quadrantids nil 

January 3 —Overcast 

January 4 —2.30-3 a m , Quadrantids 15 

The display was evidently closing when I Look up my 
watch. I, however, placed the hourly rate os high as sixty 
for the short time it lasted Several of the meteors were 
fine, bright, steel-like flashes, straight from the radiant 
through the zenith, in marked contrast to others, which were 
of a much slower and sporadic-like 1 hanrtrr 

W H Miiiigan 

26 Cooke Street, Belfast, March 23 


The phenomenon referred to in his letter, by Mr. Milligan, 
that the principal star-showers of the year are in general 
accompanied simultaneously, or nearly so, by a somewhat 
more than ordinary abundance of shooting-stars from centres 
not very far distant from that of the principal display, has 
long been observed, and has indeed rcrcived an elaborate 
amount of attentive study, as a pretty dearly distinguishable 
character of several of those showers, but it ian hardly be 
said that observations of those dispersed contemporaneous 
meteor-flights have yet been made with such satisfactory 
exactness as either to assign them all to real centres, or to 
say with certainty how many of them are stragglers from 
the main and from the neighbouring shower-sources In 
the present Imperfection of our knowledge of the pheno¬ 
menon's real features, no recourse, it may be feared, can yet 
be had with any prospect of successful issue 8 ; to hypo¬ 
thetically ventured explanations of these, either closely 
grouped together, or else, by perturbative attractions, errati¬ 
cally scattered and deflected contemporaneous meteor- 
systems. 

The Quadrantid shower appears to have reached its 
maximum this year in the evening and night of January 3 , 
for in watches of about two hours towards midnight on 
that date, rather rapid hourly rates of appearance of t^ie 
Quadrantids were noted both by,Mr T H Astbury, at 
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| Wallingford, and by Mr A King, at Leicester, some of the- 
meteors recorded being very bright ones 7 1 and thlB date 
of Its greatest brightness was thus confirmed by the consider¬ 
able intensity of the shower observed at a later hour on the 
same night by Mr. Milligan in Belfast Much clouded sky, 
and rain prevailed on that night at Slough, but in a clear 
interval of about 1 hour, bctwi'cn i2h 35m and 13b 50m h 
nine meteors were mapped, of which four or five diverged 
from Quadrans, During a watch of nearly 5 hours on 
the preceding night of January 2-3, from uh 10m. to 17b- 
5m , with continually clear sky, a thirty-four meteors were 
mapped and three or four more were seen, appearing at a 
steady rate of seven or eight per hour Of the mapped 
meteors five were Quadrantids, three of them equal to or 
brighter than first magnitude stars, all seen in the last i} 
hours, and none in the first 3J hours of the watch, denoting 
apparently a distinrt beginning of the shower at about 
3h 30m. a in on the morning of January 3 

The radiant-point of four Quadrantid tracks was welt 
marked at 235° + 54 D , but with five more on January 3, all 
from about 225° + 49°, the mean of the nine paths was at 
aa 9° + 5 2 ° At ibh 38m on January 2, a Sinus-like brief 
white flash was quite stationary for half a second, at 
228° + 5q° A mean place of the radiant-point at 2281°+- 
524° was also obtained by Mr W V Hcsley, at Clapham, 
from six Quadranlid tracks among seventeen to twenty 
meteors mapped and glimpsed in a watch, with clear sky 
from nh to ijh. 20111 , on the night of January 3 Evident 
signs of radiation by three ui four meteors from each point 
were also noted here from ifln°+^5 a (5 Ursie Majorlds, II )* 
258°+ 44° (0 Dracomds), nnd + 9 Coronlds), round 

the Caput-Bootid, or Quadrantid radiant-region, and notably 
also from one more distant souree (c Craterids), at about 
i6o° —(five meteors), and from a weaker one at about 
2 io° -hh°, Mons-Mcrnahds or (15) Bootids 

'lhe large meteor described by Mr Milligan as having 
been seen at Bangor, Co Down, at 5h p m on January 3, 
shooting upwards in the S W nearly along the path of the- 
ecliptic, or from some radiant-point near |9 Aquarn in the 
sunset vuimly, was indeed, as early evening fireballs some¬ 
times are, directed from .in exceptionally far western 
quarter But as its radiant-source was aL least loo D off 
from that of the Quadrantids, then near the N W horizon, 
it could only, surely, be in a course of countless ages that we 
might suppose it to have become so widely divergent in Us 
route from the star-shower’s path-direction, since this would 
need many times repeated, always like-acting close 
approaches to the earth, with the only small deflecting 
actions in each of them which the earth by its attraction 
would be able to exert on the direction of its motion 

A S Hkrsciill 

Observatory House, Slough, March 28 

Analogue to the Action of Radium 

Is not the generation of radiant energy by radium analo¬ 
gous to the humming of tele-graph wires and poles J In 
each case the emission of energy is a response to surround¬ 
ing disturbances which elicit no response from bodies in 
general The disturbances from which the energy is drawn 
are irregular movements, of the air in the one case, and oT 

1 From Mr King 4 description in the Lnglish Mechanic of February 6, 
190J (vol. Ixxvi p 544). uf but view of fl 10 10 Quadranlids seen and 
mapped in 45m oT cloudlet, only vhphlly ba/y sky, after qh (none 
having appeared in the previous hour, from fell to gh , oT equally dear 
watch), their rate of appearance ihen, allow ng rot hnre, nnd for rime 
spent in registration, was about 17 to 33 | er hour, and they were “ coming 
ns frequently as ihe Perseids in ihe early hours of ibeir maximum 
dates 11 Tha eight mapped flights (of which one was as bright aa Sirius, 
and five were equal ro or brighter Ilian #ccand magnitude stars) showed a 
radmiit-poim bi aaE" f 53" Mr Asibury saw ig Quadrantids during a 
watch of lh 45m. between fih and 10b 3um The thirteen mapped paiba 
gave “two good cent res, one 1*1331' + 54 (*j Quadrantids) and a second at 
335’+ 5 J° (5 Qu ad ran lids) " The three remaining “fell near, but not mi, 
these centres ,r 

‘-l Three or four Hashes of Jighinmg were noticed on that night, ns also- 
happened on that date in the bright return of the Quadrant Id shower in 
1goo In lhe clear walch of fl hours kept at Slougn on the latter night r 
considerably more meteors(35 together) than lhe aB observed well centred 
paths from Quadrans, appeared 10 divcige from the following five posit tons, 
which, with the 5 Ursid centre seen this year, were distributed round the 
January shower s radiant region near the Huntsman's head pretty closely,, 
and preiiy evenly In all directions, thus —216“ + 34° fp Bounds, S oieieon), 
343" + ag° (f Coromdh, B meteors), 357 + 4+“ (0 tkucomde* 7 meteors),. 
a6o' -I- 65" (f Dracomds, 7 meteors), and 34a 0 + 75 0 (y Uric Mfhorld*. 

5 meteors) 
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the ether in the other The responsive power is due to 
structure which in the one case is on the large and in the 
•other on the molecular scale J D Evwett 

i i I eopold Road Ealing, W March 31 
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the pen of M A Hansky Other accounts of the same 
enterprise have appeared m various journals and some 
of them are before me 1 The history of the under¬ 
taking is as follows —In the year 1823 Sir 
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MEASUREMENT OF AN ARC OF MERIDIAN 
IN SPITSBERGEN 

HE Revue generate des Sciences for December 15 
and 30 1902 publishes an account of the 

mcasuremcht of a meridian arc in Spitsbergen from 
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Edward Sabine was sent to Spitsbergen and 
Greenland to make experiments to determine 
the figure of the earth by rneans of the pen 

1 Carl ha m OylkniliBld in > mer 1 poo h a O Bicldund in La 
Ctegraph f April iqoi p. a&y end Inter miben Rapport ill! Konfll 
K Dm mu <n for gradinAtn ug pS bptUbergcn (Stockholm 500 &c ) 
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dulum vibrating* seconds in different latitudes.” 
Sabine’s experiences in Spitsbergen led him it conclude 
that that country, and that alone in the Arctic regions, 
owing to its exceptionally mild climate for so high a 
latitude, was suited for the actual measurement of a 
meridian-arc of any valuable length. Accordingly he 
wrote a memorandum advocating the undertaking, 
which will be found in the Quarterly Journal of Science 
and the Arts for 1826 (pp. 101-8) Nothing was done 
in the matter, but the proposition was not lost sight of 
When the Swedes, in and after 1858, made their re¬ 
markable series of scientific expeditions to Spitsbergen, 
they set before themselves as one of their objects a pre¬ 
liminary survey and the choice of stations for an arc- 
measurement, and as long as Sabine lived they kept 
him informed of their interest in his proposal ■ The 


The observations are now being reduced, and the result 
will probably be published in 1904. 

lhe southern cxLremity of the arc is Mount Keilhau, 
near the South Cape, the northern is Little Table Is¬ 
land (big 1) The difference in latitude between the two 
is io\ The Russians undertook the southern and 
easier part of the arc, from Mount Keilhau to Thumb 
Point, at the south end of the Hinloopcn Strait The 
Swedes took the northern part Both nations estab¬ 
lished winter stations—the Russians m Horn Sound, on 
the site of the old whaling station of the London Mus¬ 
covy Company, the Swtdes in Ircurtnbtr^ Bay, close 
to the harbour, where Parry’s station was established in 
1827. Horn Sound is alw'ays easily acussiblt Truuren- 
berg Bay is not am ssiblc at all in m.inv si isons The 
Swedes hid had luck in this rt ^pect, and tin host part 



tic a —Whales Point, where the Russian base was measured 


detailed proposal, With a map of the net, was published 
by Dun 4 r and Nordfenskiold in a paper presented to the 
Swedish Academy On September 27, 1866 3 

It was hoped fdf a long time that England would 
join Sweden in carrying out this work, but nothing was 
ever done, and thfl years passed. At length, all hope 
of English cooperation being abandoned, the Swedes 
turned to Russia, And, irr or about 1897, an agreement 
was come to by the two Governments for a series of | 
joint expeditions to perform the measurement. The 
work was actually begun in 1898, and concluded in 1902. | 

1 Vide Dr. Otto Torrdll's-letter lo Gtnifftl Sabine, December 13. iB 4 j, li I 
P*vc Roy Soc.. jiiil pp, 63, S4 , and Cape Skogman'e teller to ihe um% 1 
November ai, 1864, ftniWtincinil the completion or ifae preliminary *tirvuy, 
in Prpc Any. Soe.. *ili. bp 531-533- W 1 

■ K, S. Vet. A Wad- Hdhdl. Id. 6, No B. 1 
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of two seasons had to be wasted in painful efforts to 
reach their base station. 

The year 1898 was devoted to a preliminary expedi¬ 
tion by the Swedes The Russians began work in 1899, 
and spent the following winter at Horn Sound They 
likewise devoted the summer seasons of iqoo and iqoi 
to their share of the work. The Swedes were not able 
to finish m 1901, so thfey returned for one more long and 
arduous season in 1902, by which the whole under¬ 
taking was finally earned to a successful issue. M A, 
Hansky's articles only describe the Russian expedi¬ 
tions. They are admirably illustrated by photographs, 
but, unfortunately, it is not always stated what is the 
exact subject of the view. Thus, Fig. i is entitled 
n Montagnes et Glacier au Spitzberg,” a ridiculous 
title for any scientific journal to accept, I believe the view 
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was taken in Fair Haven, the great bay at the north¬ 
west angle of the main island, but it may be in Magda¬ 
lena Bay. Incidentally, I may also mention that the 
geographical nomenclature employed js very inaccurate, 
thus the name Mount Hedgehog, which belongs to 
Hornsundstind, is given to a hill on the east coast, and 
other names are likewise misapplied. Mr. Arnold Pike 
is called Mr, Pikes. 

The Swedes measured their base at Treurenberg Bay, 
the Russians theirs near Whales Point (Fig 2). For 
thi^ purpose they used the Jadenne apparatus, in which 
a wire consisting of Guillaume metal (a steel anti nickel 
alloy), about 25 metres long and 1*7 mm. thick, is sup¬ 
ported at a fixed tension on a senes of tripods, used in 
pairs successively By this' means the base w F as measured 
in four days, each measurement being repeated four 
tunes with two different wires. The limit of error is 
stated to be not more than 1 in 400,000 

At the beginning of the season of 1899 the Russians 
■went up to Horn Sound, and began establishing their 
winter station close to a spot where Garwood and I 
spent a week in 1S97, so that it was not, as they 
imagined, M a spot where for more than two centuries 
no human being has lived. 1 ’ Here, in fact, throughout 
the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries the 
Russians themselves had a trappers* winter establish¬ 
ment While the houses were building, the observers 
went for a trip to the north, but the weather was very 
bad Then they went round to Wybe Jans Water 
(which they call Storfiord) to commence the observation 
of their ten triangles, one of which had a side 130 kilo¬ 
metres long They found the sea free of ice—an un¬ 
usual condition to the eastward—and were able to land 
anywhere with ease. They were astonished by the rela¬ 
tively rich vegetation on Anderson Island. Not until 
August 6 could they actually begin observations from 
the signal point at Cape Lee, where they spent twenty 
days and could only work on three. They had to 
abandon the place before their work was done. The 
wintering party settled in whilst the others returned 
home. The winterers next spring made overland ex¬ 
editions to Mount Keilhau, and began work there. In 
une, 1900, the other observers returned from Europe, 
t was several weeks later before the Keilhau observa¬ 
tions were complete. Meanwhile, others were explor¬ 
ing the interior of the ice-sheet from Klaas Billen Bay, 
to find a junction signal-point for the Swedes and 
Russians They succeeded after forty-five days, and 
built a pyramid on Mount Tchernycheff, a point first dis¬ 
covered by me in 1897. At Whales Head the observa¬ 
tions were very protracted, and ice cut the observers 
off, so that it was long before they could get away An 
expedition went overland to relieve them from Low 
Sound (wrongly called Van Mijen Bay). This was 
about all that was accomplished that season. 

In 1901 the weather was much more favourable. 
The Russian base was measured near Whales Point 
The remaining stations were occupied as far as Thumb 
Point, and the work completed. A final visit was paid 
to the abandoned winter station, and the expedition re¬ 
turned home In safety and content. 

• Martin Conway 


SEISMOMETRY AND GElTE. 

/~\ 0 SERVATIONS on earthquakes which have trans- 
mitted vibrations to all points upon the surface 
of our globe apparently lead to conclusions respecting 
the physical nature of its interior. The following notes 
indicate the character of these conclusions, and at the 
same time suggest directions in which' these may be 
harmonised with astronomical and other requirements. 
Within a fadius of io° or 20 0 of a centrum, the velo- 
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city of transmission of the larger earthquake waves 
varies between 1 8 and a little more than 3 km. per 
second, such variations being usually attributed to the 
nature of the medium through which the waves have 
passed. Beyond these limits, and up to 165 0 — that is, 
to near the antipodes of an origin—speeds which are 
practically constant prevail 

The large waves have a velocity which, if regarded 
as “ arcual," is constant at about 3 km per second, 
whilst the preliminary tremors, if it is assumed that 
they travel along paths approximating to chords, 
quickly attain a velocity exceeding 9 km per second. 

The constant velocity for the large waves and the 
high velocity for their precursors preclude the idea 
that either of them were transmitted through the 
heterogeneous quasi-elastic crust. 

If the large waves are regarded as the outcroppings 
of mass waves, then as pointed out by Dr. C G Knott 
the law which would govern Lheir transmission so that 
their apparent arcual velocity should be constant would 
be 11 most complicated and improbable " Considering 
this uniformity of speed in conjunction with observa¬ 
tions which indicate that as they pass beneath country 
after country they give rise to tilting phenomena on 
the surface, and that the amounts of tilting recorded 
at different stations in areas like Great Britain are, 
at least for the smaller disturbances, practically equal, 
the conclusion arrived at is, that the large waves of 
earthquakes are transmitted through a comparatively 
homogeneous medium beneath the crust, which, as 
they pass, is forced to rise and fall like a raft upon 
an ocean swell. 

If the preliminary tremors follow-ed the same path 
as the large waves, then their velocity would not be 
constant, but would vary from 3 km. per second in 
the vicinity of their origin to 15 km per second as 
they approached the antipodes On the contrary, if it 
is assumed that the paths approximate to chords, then 
for chords of io°, 20°, 30°, 40 0 , 50°, 6o°, 8o°, 90 0 and 
150° the corresponding average velocities in kms. per 
second are from 3 to about 5, 73, 8‘i, 8*5, 8 5, 8 8, 9’o, 
9 j and 9 3—these being minimum rather than maxi¬ 
mum values, 

The lower of these velocities, all of which are aver¬ 
age values deduced frOm observations dating back to 
1889, may be due to the fact that they refer to the 
shorter chords, a considerable portion of‘ which lie 
within and near what is assumed to be the crust of 
the earth. 

But even accepting as appears to be necessary an 
increase in average velocity along paths as. they are 
taken nearer and nearer to the centre of the earth, the 
above figures show that this increase is not very great. 
The inference is that not only has the world a high 
rigidity, but also that its interior is probably fairly 
uniform so far afe those properties are concerned which 
determine the rate at which it transmits vibrations. 
Possibly, therefore, it may have a density throughout 
its nucleus which is nearly uniform Unless we as¬ 
sume that as we descend in the earth elasticity and 
density increase in about the same ratio, to which 
hypothesis there are objections, it seems likely that the 
nucleus of the earth has a density that is more nearly 
uniform than is generally assumed Prof. Wiechert 
has showm that such a nucleus made of iron, density 
8 2, and four-fifths of the eafth's radius, covered by 
a shell of density 3 2, satisfies the astronomer. Such 
a world, however, aofee not fcomply with what appear to 
be the requirements of seismology. Iron or steel do 
not transmit vibrations at the observed rates, whilst 
chordal velocities within the assumed shell would 
closely approach those observed along chords which are 
largely within the core If a homogeneous nucleus 
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not less than 19/20 of the earth’s radius sufficiently 
dense and rigid to comply with asLronomical tests can 
be defined, the same might also approximate to the 
conditions assumed not only by seismologists, but also 
by physicists. The shell covering such a nucleus would 
be about 200 miles in thickness The physical char¬ 
acters of this shell would in all probability change 
rapidly from those of the crust of the world to those 
of its nucleus, corresponding to the observed rapid 
changes in chordal velocities. At a comparatively 
shallow depth, say 40 miles, high temperatures would 
result in fusion, and inasmuch as ice, iron, copper and 
other substances at or near their melting point float 
on their own solutions, fusion is a state that would 
parti) be promoted by high pressure. At greater 
temperatures, whatever the pressure might be, fluids 
would become gaseous, and the gases would be dense, 
but slightly compressible and viscous In certain re¬ 
spects, therefore, they would resemble a solid This 
is the view of Arrhenius, who assumes a core of gaseous 
iron the dimension of which is that assumed by Wic- 
chert 

One reason for selecting iron or gaseous iron in an 
equally dense state is that a nucleus of such material 
of the specified sire will account for the weight of the 
world as a whole. What, however, is sought for is 
a body probably a mixLure of the commoner elements 
in a state approaching that of closest crystalline atomic 
packing, which has .1 radius 19/20 that of the earth, 
a specific gravity less than that of iron, but greater 
than 55, which keeps fairly homogeneous, and 
can transmit compressional vibrations half as fast again 
as steel. This material may be called geite, a term 
as much required as magma and crti\t, by which geite 
is enveloped, and gvoid, which refers to the form Lhese 
materials collectively exhibit 

Whether solid or gaseous, geite may possibly find its 
chemical equivalent in certain mctcoriLcs, and there¬ 
fore largely consists of iron allowed with a small pro¬ 
portion of nickel and other elements. If we assume 
that the shell covering this mixture has a thickness 
1/20 of the earth’s radius, and an average density of 
2 7—the density of the world being taken at 5 —it 
follows that the density of the g£ite core is 5 96, or 
approximately 6 The elastir modulus for a core of 
this density which conveys vibrations with a speed of 
at least 95 km per second is 451 x io 10 CGS , or 
roughly speaking, a little more than twice the Young’s 
modulus for Bessemer steel (207 x io 10 CGS) 

With improvements in seismometrical arrangements, 
it seems Likely that speeds somewhat higher than those 
here given will be recorded. Within the core itself a 
velocity of 9 5 km. per second must be exceeded For 
the moment let this be increased to 10 km. per second 
whilst within the crust let the average speed be 3 km 
per second With such assumptions, if the covering 
shell is about 40 miles in thickness, the calculated times 
to traverse chords corresponding to axes of 20, 30, 40, 
50, 6o, So, 90 and 150 degrees would be 6 i, 75, 87, 
io'2, li 6, 14*5, 15 7 and 21 minutes The observed 
times for these paths are 5, 6 5, 8*5, 10 5, 12, 15, 16 
and 22 minutes These approximations between calcula¬ 
tions and observations suggest that the region of rapid 
change between crust and geite commences where 
melting temperatures probajbJy prevail. 

In venturing these speculations on a geitic core which 
will satisfy seismometrical and other tests, the fact 
must not be overlooked that, as earthquake measure¬ 
ments are yet in an embryonic state, figures which have 
been given relating to the same, although they re¬ 
present the work of many years, are subject to modifica¬ 
tion. Amongst the various earth cores which are in 
harmony with the requirements of astronomv and 
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geodesy, there is at least one which is homogeneous. 
If the radius of this can be increased 1/7 and it can 
have the properties of geite, it will also accord 
with seismometrical observations 

Other speculations respecting the arrangement and 
character of materials bcneaLh the earth's crust are 
based upon Lhe fact that at certain observatories mag¬ 
nate needles an. disturbed by Lhe large waves of earth¬ 
quakes These perturbations do not appear to be ex¬ 
plained by the assumption that the magnetometers have 
been tilled. An alternative is to assume that they arc 
due to changes in magnetic intensity possibly brought 
about, as Capt E. W Creak, F.R S., points out, by 
changes of stress in a near magnetic medium If this 
is the case at those stations where needles are caused to 
rotate, magnetic intensity and gravity should have 
abnormal values This appears to be true for Batavia, 
near to which there are many volcanoes, indicating the 
proximity of dense magnetic materials, and for Bombay, 
where there is basalt, and at no great distance a hidden 
chain of heavy matter revealed by gravitational obser¬ 
vations At kew and Greenwich find other stations 
where needles are not disturbed, magnetic intensity 
and gravity arc not abnormal Generally speaking, 
where horizontal force is comparatively low, the differ¬ 
ence between the value oT g as observed and as ex¬ 
piated is also low, and to a certain extent the con¬ 
trary holds good On Lhese [joints, however, until 
more material has been collected, it is impossible to 
speak definitely 

What seismometrical observations then lead us to 
suspect is that beneath the light crust of the earth, 
which we know to be thinner in some places than in 
Others, there is a magnetic medium of density greater 
than the rrust, which, as we descend in depth, may 
rapidly pass into a fairly homogeneous nucleus of 
geite, the dimensions, physical and chemical characters 
of which have been suggested J. Milne 


THE .SOUTHERN CROSS ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 

T HE magnetic observations made in this expedition 1 
have been reduced and prepared for printing by 
Dr. Chree, F R S , and M. Bernacchi, and the meteor¬ 
ological by Commander Hepworth, C.B., and Mr 
Curtis, of the Meteorological Office, under the direction 
of Dr. W. N Shaw, F R S., secretary of the Meteor¬ 
ological Council, and the results have been published 
by the Royal Society In this expedition, fitted out by 
Sir George Nrwnes, the magnetic observations were 
made in about equal proportions bv M. Bernacchi and 
Lieut Colbcck, R.N.R., other observers also giving 
their assistance in the meteorological work 
The magnetic observations consist of determinations 
of declination, horizontal force, and inclination, made 
at Cape Adare, in latitude 71 0 18' south, and longitude 
170° 9 7 east, with sonic detached observations of inclin¬ 
ation at other places At Cape Adare observations of 
declination were 1 made on .1 number of days in the 
months of April, May, OcLober, November and De¬ 
cember, 1S99, giving a mean easterly declination of 
55 ° 49 r Corresponding observations for horizontal 
force give a mean value (C G S. units) of 004143, and 
observations for inclination a mean value of 86° 34' 
Observations for the diurnal variation of declination 
were made on three days, in April and May, 1899, and 
January, 1900, respectively, giving on the whole a 
diurnal movement of some 2 0 , thab on the April day 

*1 Magnetic and Meteorological Observations made by the Souther* 
CVwi Antarctic Expedition, 1898-9^, under iho direction of M Burch* 
grevink, Commander of lhe Expedition, 
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being very much greater than that on the day in May 
—three times as great—indicating in a short time a 
seasonal change that seems to require further observ¬ 
ation to confirm. The material is insufficient for much 
to be said as regards diurnal variation of horizontal 
force 

Dr. Chree adds the remark that though at first sight 
the changes in declination seem quite out of proportion 
to the changes of the force, this is not really the case, 
but that, as a matter of fact, the changes in direction 
and intensity are occasioned by disturbing forces which 
are of the same order of magnitude. He makes some 
comparison also with, results found in the Erebus and 
Terror voyage. 

There are notes of aurora On one occasion, May 
30, 1899, it is remarked that the movement of the 
magnet was most conspicuous during the active time 
of the aurora. Dr Chree adds that many of the 
observations were taken in disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, and with a limited instrumental outfit, so that 
some of the conclusions arrived at should be accepted 
with reserve, at the same time remarking that the zeal 
and care of the observers under physical discomfort- 
Seemed to merit this attempt to do full justice to their 
work which, it is thought, might help to direct atten¬ 
tion to special points of inquiry as regards other ex¬ 
peditions setting out, or likely so to do, 

The meteorological results include a daily record o f 
barometric pressure, air temperature, depression of wet 
bulb, direction and force of wind, character and amount 
of cloud, bright sunshine and precipitation, fronv 
March, 1899, to January, 1900, the observations (ex¬ 
cepting of the last two mentioned elements) being taken 
at intervals of two hours day and night in the months 
of June and July, and in the remaining months at 
intervals of two hours from 9I1 n.m. to 9I1 pm , in 
all cases accompanied by descriptions of weather; there 
are also various monthly abstracts of meteorological 
phenomena. Interesting descriptions of the numerous 1 
appearances of aurora arc given, but whether synchron¬ 
ism!? or not with unusual magnetic motion does not 
directly appear, excepting on the one occasion already 
mentioned. The meteorological section is preceded by 
an introduction by M Bernacchi explanatory of various*' 
matters, at the end of which he says it is of course 
premature to attempt to give a truly satisfactory 
description of the prevailing winds and temperature 
conditions in high southern latitudes until one year’s 
observations at numerous stations on Antarctic “lands 
are obtained, but expresses the hope that the Cape 
Adare observations may yet make our knowledge of 
the region less hypothetical than before 


NOTES, 

The death is announced, In his eightieth year, of Prof 
Julius Victor Carui, professor of zoology In Leipzig. 

The German Association of Naturalists and Physicians 
will hold lt» seventy-fifth annual meeting this year at Casscl, 
on September 20-26. 

The annual meeting and conversazione of the Selborne 
Society will be held on Tuesday, May 5. The president, 
Lord Avebury, will occupy the chair. 

An international agricultural conference will be opened 
at Rome on April 13. Sir Thomas Elliott, secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, will represent the Board at the con¬ 
ference. 

Lord Ulythewood has been elected a member pf 
Athensum Club under the rule which empowers the annual 
election by the committee of nine persons " of distinguished 
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eminence In science, literature, the arts, or for public 
services." 

The University of Toronto has, Science reports, received 
subscriptions amounting to 6000I. toward a convocation hall, 
of which sum Mr. Chester Macy has given 1000I , and Prof- 
and Mrs Goldwin Smith 40ol. 

The following are the subjects of lectures arranged for 
the Wednesday evening meetings of the Society of Arts after 
EasterModern Bee-Keeping,” by Mr. W F Reid; 
“ Automatic Wagon Couplings, 11 by Mr. T, A Brockel- 
bank , "The Construction of Maps and Charts," by Mr. 
G, T, Morrison ; and “ Preservation of Big Game in Africa," 
by Mr. E North Buxton. 

The Carnegie Institution has granted iaooi to be ex¬ 
pended under the direction of Dr T C. Chamberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, in research relative to fundamental 
problems in geology The Institution has also made a grant 
to Dr J E. Duerden, lute curator of the Jamaica Museum, 
to assist him in his work on the morphology of recent and 
fossil corals 

Thf council of the Geologists’ Association has arranged 
an excursion for April 18 to New Cross to examine the 
reopened cutting south of the L B and b C R. station, 
which shows the junction of the London Clay and the beds 
below This Interesting section will be hidden again 
shortly, ancl geologists who have not vet examined it will 
be glad to hear of the excursion, the details of whirh were 
arranged too late for insertion in the April cncular of the 
Association. 

Ki.rLYiMG in the House of Commons to a question by Mr 
Schwann asking what is the present position of Mr Jam- 
setjee N Tata’s scheme for a scientific research institution 
in Jndiu, and what support has been given to the scheme by 
the Government of India, Lord George Hamilton, the 
Ser retary of State for India, said that he understood that 
Mr Tata's scheme for a scientific institution is in abeyance 
for a time. 

A mineral survey of Ceyloti’has been commenced with 
Mr A. K. Coomaraswamy as director, and Mr. J Parsons 
as assistant. It is intended to carry on investigations for 
three years, the results afterwards to be embodied in a re¬ 
port on the mineral resources of the island. Chemical work 
in connection with the survey will be carried out at the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington- The headquarters 
of the survey are for the present to be at Fcradeniva 

A correspondent of the Lancet reports that Mr. Henry 
Phipps 19 so pleased with the purposes to which the Viceroy 
decided to devote his donation of 20,000!., viz between a 
central agricultural laboratory and a Pasteur institute for 
southern India, that he has increased his gift by another 
io.oool. The Government of India hopes to be able to 
carry out measures for combining agricultural education, 
scientific research, and practical experiment in one locality 

The Paris correspondent of the Times announces that Dr. 
Roux, of the Pasteur Institute, has been awarded the Pnx 
Osiris of 100,000 francs by the Institute of France. We 
learn from the same source that the prtoe Owes its existence 
to the generosity of M. Osiris, and is now awarded for the 
first time. It has been founded as a stimulus to original 
discovery and valuable work in the domain of science, art 
and letters In unanimously deciding to give the prize to 
Dr. Roux, the Institute of France has recognised the high 
value pf his scientific labours in preventive medicine and 
bacteriology. 
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The Elliott prize for scientific research will be given this 
year, the Ptdneer Mail announces, to the author of the best 
original essay composed during the year 1903 giving the 
results of original research or investigation by the essayist 
on chemistry Any native of Bengal, including any 
Eurasian or domiciled European residing in Bengal, may 
compete for the prize Essays of competitors must be 
sent in to the president of the Bengal Asiatic Society by 
the end of December, 1903 Preference will be given to 
researches leading to discoveries likely to develop the in¬ 
dustrial resources of Bengal 

The following earthquakes have been reported within 
the last week —April 3 —Several earthquake tremors, two 
of them alarmingly violent, have occurred during the last 
three days, in the Andijan region Similar shocks have 
been felt contemporaneously in the Southern Urals April 
4—Violent shocks of earthquake are reported from various 
parts of the province of Catania A shock of earthquake 
was felt at a a m at Mentone Houses were shaken. 
There was no recunenm of the shock, which only lasted 
half a second 

A NEW turbine steamer was launched at Dumbarton from 
the yard of Messrs Denny Bros , on April 4, for the Cross- 
Channel servile of the South-Eastern and Chatham Rail¬ 
way '1 he new vessel is of the same type, though larger, as 
the vessels which have been successful on the Clyde ihe 
machinery will ronstst n( Parsons’s turbines, three being 
fitted, with three lines of shafting In manceuvrmg, the 
centre shaft runs free, and the two side shafts then take the 
place of ordinary twin strews The builders have under¬ 
taken that this vessel shall have an average sea speed of 21 
knots, and it is expected that the vessel will perform the 
voyage from Dover to Calais in forty-five to fifty minutes 

Rrutfr's Agency is informed that Dr T Rubin, of 
Upsala, the leader of the scientific expedition which has 
been dispatched to Africa by the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany, has left England He wag accompanied by Dr 
Stoehr, the medical officer. After conferring with Sir David 
Gill, the Astronomer Royal at Cape Town, Dr Rubin ‘and 
the other members of the expedition, who will join him in 
South Africa, will leave for Chinde cn route for Fort Jame¬ 
son. He will then confer with the Administrator of North- 
East Rhodesia, and at once proceed to the work of the 
geodetic survey. 

The Geographical Journal announces further details of 
the programme of the International Geological Congress to 
be held in Vienna in August next There will be discussions 
on overfolded or overthrust planes relating to the structure 
of the mountains of Scotland, the Jura, and the Alps A 
special sitting will be devoted to questions concerning the 
geology of the Balkan Peninsula and the East The surface 
geology of the town of Vienna will also be discussed. The 
extensive engineering works carried out in the neighbour¬ 
hood during the last ten years have exposed many deposits 
which have led to important discoveries by Prof. Suess A 
paper on the subject wilt be illustrated by a large geological 
map on a scale of 1 . 10,000, and numerous sections. 

The Board of Trade has Informed the secretary of the 
Engineering Standards Committee that the sum of 3000/ 
has been Included In the Board of Trade vote, for 1903-4, as 
a contribution towards the funds of the Engineering 
Standards Committee for that year only, on the understand¬ 
ing that the Treasury fa not thereby pledged to continue 
the grant in later years. The actual^xpenditure under the 
vote will have to be authorised by the Railway Department 
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of the Board of Trade on the recommendation of a com¬ 
mittee specially appointed for the purpose by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. The committee appointed by the In¬ 
stitution includes ■—the president and the senior vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers , Mr. James Man- 
sergh, F.R S , Sir John Wolfe Barry, K C.B , Sir William 
Preece, K C B . Sir Benjamin Baker, KCB , and Sir 
Douglas Fox, past presidents of the Institution; Mr Archi¬ 
bald Denny , with a representative of the Board of Trade 

Ihe spring meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
was held in the rooms of the Society of Arts last week, 
when the annual report of the council was presented, and 
new officers were elected The report states that a com¬ 
mittee of the council has, during the past year, been con¬ 
sidering the possibility of raising a fund For the construc¬ 
tion of an experimental tank at Bushey, in connexion with 
the National Physical Laboratory there, in accordant e with 
the resolution passed at the summer meeting held in 
Glasgow in 1901 The proposal is still under consideration 
A cordial invitation from the Lord Mayor of Belfast (Sir 
Daniel Dixon) to hold a summer meeting in that city has 
been au opted by Lhf council, and a further invitation, to 

include a visit to Dublin, has been received from the presi¬ 

dent of the Institution of Ci\il Engineers of Ireland (Mr. 
J II K>an), and has also been .ucepted A gold medal of 
the Institution has been awarded to Captain G Russo, 
R I N , for his paper on the navipendular method of experi¬ 
ments as applied to some warships of different classes, and 

a gold medal to Prof S Dunkerley, for his paper on the 

straining actions on the different parts of a trank shaft 
Among the numerous papers read during the ihree days of 
the meeting the following may be mentioned —On the 
effect of modern accessories on the size and cost of war¬ 
ships, Mr W H Whiting, on the lines of fast cruisers, 
\ ice-Adniiral C C P Fit/Gerald , the training of engineers 
in the United States, Prof W. E Dalby ; the modification 
of the mean pilrh due 10 twisting the blades in screw pro¬ 
pellers, Prof Angelo Scnbanti , the screw as a means of 
propulsion for shallow draft vesseds, Mr A F Yarrow; 
marine installations for the carnage of refrigerated cargoes, 
Mr R Balfour, and the corrosion of metal pipes on board 
ship, Mr. A W. Stewart. 

A demonstration of the Orling-Armstroiig system of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony was given at the Alex- 
andm Palace on Thursday last We have already referred 
to this system on several occasions in Nature, and described 
the capillary relay which is used as a receiver some time 
ago. The transmitter Is so connected that both the primary 
and secondary circuits of the induction coil .ire simul¬ 
taneously earthed, a combination which it is claimed pro¬ 
duces remarkable effects An experiment was shown In 
which two bombs were exploded at a distance of three or 
four hundred yards, the earths of the transmitter being 
about one hundred yards apart; either bomb could be ex¬ 
ploded at will, the receiving circuit of each being syntonised 
to a different period. Syntomsation is effected with a tele¬ 
phonic receiver which actuates a sensitive flartie in a tuned 
chamber, the flame heats a platinum wire in the relay 
circuit Presumably, therefore, it is the period of the 
interrupter which is syntonised, not the oscillation period of 
the spark , apart from this objection a sensitive flame does 
not appear a very practical arrangement. Wireless tele¬ 
phony from a distance was also demonstrated , the received 
speech was plainly audible, but owing to the fact that a key 
i had to be depressed or released for speaking or listening 
respectively, conversation was not possible j this is, however, 

! a minor difficulty, which can doubtless be overcome. It is 
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not easy to see how any Widespread extension of telephony 
of the sort could take place without interference, but 
posBibly the principle may be useful for private isolated 
installations or military and field work generally. 

Sir C Euan-Smith, who presided at the general meeting 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co last week, referred to 
the wireless telegraph conference which it Is proposed 
should be held in Berlin. He stated that " generally speak¬ 
ing, the company thought that the inauguration of a system 
intended to be applicable to international wireless com¬ 
munication all over Ihe world, and to be adopted for use 
by the many more or less imperfect systems of wireless 
telegraphy in vogue, was fraught with apparently insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, some of a technical, but others of a 
business and practical character " They awaited further 
details of the programme of the conference, however, before 
forming any definite opinion upon it Reference was also 
made to the anticipated arrangc'inent with the Post Office ; 
since that date, according to last Saturday's St James 
Gazette , these negotiations have resulted in a further dead¬ 
lock, the Post Office having imposed conditions whu h the 
Company cannot accept Mr Marconi also spoke at the 
meeting at some length, referring mainly to the opposition 
Which his system has met with in the Press , experience had 
proved, he ilaimed, that the difficulties, real or imaginary, 
which had been raised had been overcome one by one, and 
he hoped that in the near future those still outstanding would 
likewise be surmounted Mr Marconi also spoke of the 
syntony experiments made by Prof Fleming, which he 
hoped shortly to repeat before Lord Kelvin and Lord 
Ravleigh 

Prof G. P. Merrill writes from Washington to point 
out that in the volume entitled “ The Elements of Agri¬ 
cultural Geology," by Mr. P. McConnell (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son), noticed in Nature of November 13, 1902 (p 31), 
his work on “ Rocks, Rock-Weathering, and Soils " (1897) 
19 misquoted, and he Is made responsible for statements 
Which do not appear in the book Mr. McConnell states 
(pp. 20-21) —" According to Merrill, the whole of the 
original soil formation of New England has been eroded 
off by glaciers and dumped into the Atlantic, while a new 
lot— a mongrel horde—has been brought from the far north 
and laid down." Again, writing of the Huroman form¬ 
ations of the Green Mountains of Vermont, he says (on p 
164) — 11 As previously stated, an American author holds 
that the whole of the soils originally formed in this region 
have been swept off by glaciers and dumped into the 
Atlantic." Prof. Merrill informs us that he does not hold 
and never has held these opinions; and he shows by 
reference to the original that his words have been mis¬ 
construed 

The opal mining industry of Queensland, by Mr C F V 
Jackson, forms the subject of Report No. 177 of the 
Geological Survey of Queensland (1902). While nearly all 
varieties of opal are found in the western portion of the 
country, (he examples of precious opal there met with are 
unsurpassed in quality and brilliancy. These examples are 
found almost entirely in the Desert Sandstone Series (Upper 
Cretaceous), which has a thickness of from 100 to 200 feet, 
and so far they have been discovered only in outlying 
patches of the formation. The Desert Sandstone consists 
of soft sandstones and clays with a capping of hard siliceous 
rock, frequently converted into a porcellanite. This 11 Top 
Rock " has, in places, a kind of nodular or spherical struc¬ 
ture, and there has apparently been a tendency to the solution 
and redeposition of its siliceous contents. The surface is 
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much disintegrated. The precious opal occurs chiefly In the 
softer beds underlying the “Top Rock," but occasionally 
it is found in it Common forms of opal are prevalent, but 
the precious variety appears only here and there in patches, 
sometimes in nodules oF siliceous ironstone at all horizons, 
at other times in the false-bedded sandstones and clays in a 
more definite band, In places, the mineral is found scat¬ 
tered over the surface, being set free by denudation, but 
such occurrences furnish little or no evidence of precious 
opal below Prospecting is a hazardous business, as the 
site for .1 shaft is most frequently chosen in the vicinity 
where scattered specimens have been found at the surface 
1 he average depth of shafts is 14 feet, and the deepest i<* 
about feet The great difficulty in the progress of the 
industry is the scarcity of water, the annual output, as the 
author observes, being dependent on the rainfall 

A treatise by Dr, E. Mazelle, director of the Trieste 
Observatory, on the connection between the movements of 
the microseismic pendulum and meteorological phenomena, 
was recently submitted to the Vienna Academy by Hofrath 
Dr J Hann The movements ot the instrument exhibit a 
decided yearly period, a maximum in winter and an almost 
completr absence of disturbance in summer; also a daily 
maximum and minimum between qh and loh in the 
morning and evening respectively When submitted to 
harmonic analysis, the whole-day period exhibits a perfect 
agreement of the phase epoch with that of the stormy Bora 
at Trieste The other relations are not so marked; dis¬ 
turbances occur with both days of high and low baronietrir 
pressure, but pronounced disturbances appear to be more 
probably connected with low pressure With regal'd to the 
possible connection of microseismic disturbances with the 
state of the sea it was found that these have a greater ten¬ 
dency to occur when the sea is rough. For further details 
we suggest a reference to the work in question 

Dr. T Byard Collins, writing in the. Scientific American, 
describes some experiments on the action of birds' wings 
By attaching incandescent lamps to the tips of a pigeon's 
wing, and inducing the bird to attempt to fly, the path of 
the tip was Found to be an oval curve agreeing fairly well 
with the results described by Prof Marey in his " Vol des 
Oiseaux." The author considers that the only way of solving 
the problem of flight Is by beating wings—a method ex¬ 
perimented on many years ago by Pdnaud. 

A magnetic survey of the neighbourhood of the summit 
of the Puy de DOme has led to some interesting results, 
which are described in this month's Journal de Physique by 
MM B Brunhes and P David. The declination was found 
to be nearly normal along a line through the centre of the 
tower, 15 0 west of north, and it varied from io° 5' at 200 
metres east of the tower, 80 metres lower than the summit, 
to 19° 45 ; at 300 metres from the tower, 150 metres below 
the summit. The horizontal component varied from o’193 
of a C G S unit at 100 metres from the tower in a direction 
15° west of north lo 0225 of a C G.S. unit at 156 metres 
south of the tower A diagram of the disturbing force 
shows that it is directed towards the summit, but not quite 
uniformly in different directions. 

In the West Indian Agricultural News for March 14 there 
is a descriptive account of experiments which have been 
commenced on the Island of St. Vincent with the view of 
testing the possibility of starting cultivation, with certain 
plants, on estates which are buried under from nine to ten 
inches of volcanic ash, resulting from the severe eruptions 
of the Soufri&re in May, September and October, 190s. 
The plants selected for the experiments are sugar-cane (five 
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varieties) cotton, ground nuts arrowroot and sweet potato 
The experiments were started in January and valu ibb rt 
suits were expected provided then an no further crop 
tions * It is to be feared therefore that Lhe great qu intilv 
of ash thrown out from the Soufn^re during the rmpiun 
of March 22 last will greatly interfere with the mlcie ting 
investigation 

Tiic Imperial Department of Agriculture it LI ti b idns has 
just issued a report giving Information rel king to Lotion 
Cultivation in the West Indies Formerly the islands had 
a valuable export trade in cotton in i7q^ contributing n i 
per cent of the material used in Gr at Brit tin but sug ir 
became paramount and for about ihree quarters of a 
Lentui\ just cotton has been practically unknown in the 
islands Now that sugar has become to a 1 irge extent 
unprofitable it is proposed lo resusutile lhe c lt< n growing 
industry lhe department commenced < \penments in Sf 
T ucn in lqoo and the resulls obt lined have bn n s 
promising Ih it planlcrs there and in neighbouring i*.| mds 
ha\e already devi ted ahoul Oco ures t tin grtwthof (tin 
So fivourablo are the rondiluns that it is si ilr l iht 
days of the more lucratiVL production of s gar would appeal 
to h»p pissed aw iy and it is not improbable bul ih it 
codon nil onie moie take Hs plate amongst Lhe si ij Ip 
produi K 1 1 the West Indies 

Wf hive received an oflunl note issued by [he Com 
mission cf the Bel^ica with n Terence to lhe publint in f 
the scientific repoits of the expedilun lhesc ire to In 
issued in parts making ten volumes in all Only FfLy 
complete sets will be on 9 lie to lhe public lhe 1 nglish 
agents aie Messrs Dujau and Co 

M Chirms Radot contributes an interesting paper on 
the recent surveys and explorations of MM Svenoinus mcl 
Hamberg in Swedish Lapland to the March number of fa 
Geographic 1 opographical Surveys have resulted in im 
portanc modifications of existing maps md the region is 
of great geological interest 

The \ahonaJ Geographic Ma±a~inc for March conlains 
three articles of considerable interest in relation to the 
question of the Canadian Alaskan boundary lhe Hor 
John W Foster who has charge of the present ition of the 
United Slates case to the Boundary Commission reviews the 
methods by which different parts of the boundaiy between 
Canada md the United States have been adjusted since 
> 7 8 3 Mr I erdinand Westdahl of the Coast md Geodetn 
Survey gives extracts from his official reports on a survey 
of the mountains of Ummak Island Alaska and an article 
on the opening of the Alask in Territory by Mr Harrington 
Emerson is reprinted in abstract from lhe hn&ineirin± 
Magazine 

The Forammifera and other organisms in the Raised 
Reefs of Fiji are de«< rlbed bv Mr R L Sherlock (Bull 
Museum of Comp Zool Harvard College vol xxxvln 1^03) 

We have received the hrst number of the Naturalist s 
Library Guide, 1 ' a quarterly journal edited by Mr W P 
Westell, devoted to notices and brief reviews of books md 
other publications connected with natural history 

Among other zoological papers the Sitzungsbcnchte of the 
Royal Scientific Society of Bohemia contains one bv Dr 
J PalacVjr on the distribution of marsupials and a second 
by Dr H Matiegka on the weight of the brain and crunml 
capacity in man* Much Interest attaches lo Herr A 
Mrdzek’s account of the discovery of a tfftsh water nemer 
tfihe worm (Sticho&tonima graecense) in Bohemian streams 
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lhis paper is followed bv a second fnm 1 hr *.11110 pen on 
lhe lntiudiiced faunas of hot 

Ts his report on (he Zoclcgi d C rd ns it f 71 t 1 r 
Captain Tl wtr t ills ‘.penil 'illinl m ti Ihre s,p nuns if 
Ih it renaikible bird the sh u lull r while hr ided stoik 
(flifj met ps tlx) now 11 v ng in the garb ns With the 
oxrtpLun of mo specimen n w at Kh rlun no tlhir 
ex imples it is luhrvid h iv h n 1 \hil it d in raptivily 

ncc the pur purchased for its nunig r ly lhe / cl pi tl 
Sc (i iy of I c nek n in 18(0 Dur ng the p l \ 1 r n 

iquarium was ope led al (it/iri nd cent lined t Liu dan 
(f the report ex imples of fi ss ih in tw nl\ two spe s 
f \ lie hshes 

I \Min\R Willi Birds is the title of a new dhisiral d 
work of which yve hnvt nuived the first pin fiom Lhe pul 
lishers Meissis Cassell and ( f tl It is tt be issued n 
fortnightly sixpenny pails n h if which is l< hive eight 
ulmrid pi itf s Mr W Swavslind is responsible fur lhe 
greiter porli n f lhe text allhough Mr R Kearlon \v II 
c nmumixte nrles n egg lhe gieit altra lion xvill be 
(he 1 IcuiecI pi itos m si cf which irt to be Iron sketches 
by Mr A Ih rburn lh se in the put b< fore us are re ilh 
exqu s te and (he mirvel is hoyv th work is produced at 
the pi ce 

Pt im n s Ma^a in hr \jril cont uns two articles boih 
lluslr led cn n ilural hist r> subje Is In the om Mr 
II I Wilherby describes sonir of lhe k iding farts ion 
nected with bird mgrdtion in Lhe course f which he dr iy\ s 
ittpntu 1 to the imp riant werk tn this subject arn d cut 
by Mr VV L Clailte and liknvise pi ints out lhat it is 
an error lo suppose th it the migral an rc utes ire n irrt y\ 
lhe illustrations include Lhe Nore lightship in lhe midst f 
1 migratory host and a rush of birds against 1 lighl 
house It 1 s, perhaps not generally known that when suih 

rushes lakt place in stormv weather thousands of birds 
perish by striking igainst the lighthouses On one occasion 

the balcony outside was completely roverid wuh killed 
birds they yvere five or six deep all round so to wdk 
round would be walking on killed birds In the stcond 
article Mr R L Garner reverts to his favourite subject of 

monkey language From experiments conducted wilh 
a phonograph the author is of opinion that monkeys under 
stand this I mgudge as well as human beings interpret words 
and sentences 

Our best ri ngr ilulations to Lhe l lsler Fisheries mid 
Biological \ssoci ition which was inaugurated at a meet 
mg held in Belfast on March 25 when Lord Shaftesbury lhe 
patron of the new body vv is in the chair lh president is 
Mr H H Smiley who is a large contributor to the funds 
and the Association is fortunile m having secured (he 
gratuitous services of Prof G Wilson ot yuien 8 College 
Belfast as Director sine* that gentleman acquired i large 
experience in matters of this sort during his tenure of office 
as Inspector of Fisheries in England is expected that 
the Association will have in important influence on the 
development of Irish sea fisheries which have hitherto been 
somewhat neglected as may be judged from lhe fact that 
most of the fresh fish sold in Ireland is imported from Great 
Britain A steam launch has been already secured and it 
is hoped that practical work may be commenced in Larne 
Harbour forthwith Although lhe Department of Technical 
Instruction and Agriculture has promised a grant of 150! 
the Association is in urgent need of additional funds 

The sixth edition of Prof R Fruhling s Anleitung zur 
Untersuchung der fur die /uckerindustrie in betracht 
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kommenden Rohmaterlallen, Produkte, Nebenproduckte 
und HUfssubstanzen " has been published by Messrs. Vleweg 
and Son, Brunswick. The work is a standard one on sugar 
from the point of view of the technical chemist, and the new 
edition contains several additions which increase its value 

Messrs. Vieweg and Son, of Brunswick, have issued the 
third edition of Dr, Robert Fricke’s treatise on the calculus 
and differential equations ( M Hauptsatze der Differential 
und Integrairechnung It is wnten primarily for use in 
technical schools, but it contains in the compass of 218 
pages the principal subject-matter commonly studied by the 
average mathematical student, Including an appendix on 
functions of complex variables 

Messrs J. and A Churchill have published a sixth 
edition of " Quantitative Chemical Analysis," by Dr. Frank 
Clowes and Mr, J. B Coleman 'Ihis edition differs from 
the last in that the section on organic chemistry has been 
revised, and processes for determining molecular weight by 
elevation of boiling* point and for the analysis of aluminium 
alloys have been added Moreover, to facilitate necessary 
calculations, lables of four-figure logarithms have been 
added 

The first number of a new illustrated magazine dealing 
with scientific subjects, and called La .Science au XX* 
Siicle t has appeared, The magazine is published 111 Fans, 
under the editorship of M. G Maneuvner, by M Ch Dela- 
grave Judging by the contents of this issue, the new 
journal should be popular , there are, with others, articles 
on Mont Pelde, on wireless telegraphy, and on the scientific 
work of M P -P Deh£ram Attention is also given to the 
experimental teaching of science in schools, several experi¬ 
ments suitable for school laboratories being described 
Applied science receives due attention, and separate sections 
are devoted to zoology, applied chemistry, botany, physics 
and photography. 

Prof H. H Turner, Savilian professor of astronomy in 
the University of Oxford, contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for April a reply to Dr Wallace's article on " Man's 
Place in the Universe " which was published in the same 
review last month. Dr. Wallace suggested that the universe 
is limited in extent; that it has a definite centre at which 
the solar system Is, and has been situated for millions of 
years; and that by reason of its position the earth has had 
an opportunity to develop humanity, and probably this 
opportunity has been nowhere else in the universe. Prof. 
Turner shows that the limitation of the universe is not 
proved f that there is no true rentre of the universe, even 
if limited, and even if there were the solar system could 
not occupy it for long, on account of the sun's proper 
motion ; he also shows that there Is no reason whatever why 
life should not be developed in any part of the Interior of 
even a limited universe. 

The new issue, the fortieth, of "The Statesman ’9 Year- 
Book," edited by Dr Scott Keltic, 15 conspicuous for its 
exhaustive completeness. An examination of its contents 
suggest* that similar annual compilations dealing respec¬ 
tively with the data of each of the great divisions of science 
would be of great value to men of science everywhere. Dr 
Keltic points out that recent important events have necessi¬ 
tated the addition of much further information. Among 
these occurrences may be mentioned the final incorporation 
of the two South African Republics in the British Empire, 
and the passing of the new Education Act. Further details 
have bkMSn embodied of the recent censuses taken in various 
countries—the British Empire (especially India), France, 
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Germany, and the United States. The maps and dia¬ 
grams, as usual, add greatly to the interest and value 
of the " Year-Book." There are maps of the new arbitra¬ 
tion boundary between Chile and the Argentine Republic, 
the new Abyssinian boundary, and the transcontinental rail¬ 
way projects. Diagrams exhibit graphically comparative 
tonnage of merchant shipping belonging to the principal 
countries for the past twelve years, comparative outputs 
of Iron-ore and of coal of the principal countries for the last 
twenty years, the public debt of the principal countries m 
pounds sterling for the past eleven years, and the emigration 
from the principal countries for the last ten years 

In following up their researches on chemical affinity at 
low temperatures, Messrs Mol 9 san and Dewar describe in 
the current number of the Compter rendur further experi¬ 
ments on liquid fluorine Various substances, dried with 
care, and previously cooled to —190° C. by liquid air with 
the exclusion of atmospheric moisture, were brought in 
contact with liquid fluorine also at —190° C. No reaction 
was observed with iodine, oxygen, tellurium, nitrogen, 
antimony, carbon, silicon, and boron On the other hand, 
sulphur, selenium, phosphorus and arsenic catch fire on 
contact with the liquid, the reaction with calcium oxide and 
anthrarene being still more violent; potassium, after a 
short time, gives rise to a violent explosion It is evident, 
therefore, that even at this low temperature the forres of 
chemical affinity are not suspended when so energetic an 
element as fluorine is concerned 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during 
the past week include a Pmche Monkey (Midas oedipus) 
from Colombia, presented by Mr. A G. Kemp; a Blood- 
rumped Parrakeet (Psephotus haematonotus) from Australia, 
presented by Mr B C Thomasset , a Sparrow Hawk 
(Accipiter nuns) from Pekin, presented by Mr. W R. G. 
Bond; a Moor Monkey (Scmnopitbecus tnaurus) from Java, 
ten Olivaceous Lizards (Lacerta httorahs, var. ohvacea) 
from the Island of Brazza, deposited; a Bactnan Camel 
(Camduj bartrmnus), a Moufion (O'Jis musimon), a St. 
Kilda Sheep (Ovts anes , var), five North African Jackals 
(Cawrj lupaster), born in the gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Comet 1902 d —Herr F. Ristenpart gives a dally 
ephemeris for this comet in No 3853 of the Astronomische 
JvacJiricJifen. The following Is an abstract therefrom — 


laA. M.T. Berlin 


Dlle a 1903 o 

h. m s 

April 10 7 6 22 58 
14 7 II 12 85 
18 7 16 30 * 11 

22 7 21 43 29 
26 7 27 21 62 
30 7 33 13 68 


ff 1903 log r , log. * Magnitude 

+ 3® 37 67 0*4447 0*4306 1176 
+ 3 1 *0 38’ 1 0 4452 0*4395 
+ 31 41 34 7 0*4458 0 4482 

+ 32 9 596 04465 0 4567 

+ 3 3 35 57 ® 0 447a 0 4650 

+ 3® 59 29 5 0 4481 0*4731 11*94 


An observation made by Herr Millosevich on February ai 
gave a correction of —0 91s , -59* 6 to this ephemeris. 

Comet 1903 a —The apparent brightness of this comet is* 
now rapidly declining, having reached Its maximum value 
(eighty-two times Its brightness when discovered) on March 
28. The comet is now toa near to the sun in R.A. to be 
observed, and in. any case its great southerly declination 
would prevent its observation in these latitudes. 

An ephemeris published by M. Paul Brlick in No. 3B51 of 
the Astranomtache Nachrichten gives Its position for April 
13 as q = oh 8m. 58s., 3 =— 41 0 5 /> 6, and its brightness as 
36, taking its brightness when discovered as unity. 
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Variation of Solar Radiation Received on the Garth s 
-Surface—I n a paper published in No 11 (1903) of the 
Comptes rendus M Henri Dufour discusses a series of 
observations extending 1 from October 189b to March 1903 
which show that the amounts of the solar radiation recorded 
during December 1902 and January 1 ebruary and the 
first half of March 1903 were considerably below the aver 
.age amounts received during these months respectively for 
the last seven years 

The observations on which the above statement is based 
were made at two stat ons about 20 kilometres apart and 
■during the whole of the period each set of observations has 
been recorded by the same observer The observers have 
used exactly similar instruments the actinomerers of M 
Corva one of which has been verified by the inventor him 
self and the other checked by it md the observ it ons 
exactly corroborate each other 

The figures obtained for December were so small as not 
to warrant any conclusive statement as to the decreased 
insolation but Lhe hgurrs ohta ned during January 
February and part of March corroborate them and show 
that for these three months the insol ition per sq an was 
on 015 and 019 (calories—gramme dt gr* os—minutes) 
less than the mean for the same montl s during the past 
six years 

M Dufour seeks to explain th s decrease by supposing 
that the atmosphere at the present time contains some matter 
which is absorbing an abnormal proport on of the solir 
radiation and suggrsLs that the vol an dust thrown out 
by Mont Pel£e may be the cause 

Annals of the Roy\l Univermu Onsruv vtory 01 
\ ienna—V ol xiv of these Annals tdited bv Prof 
Fdmund Weiss director of the observatory contains the 
detailed results of the observal ons f minor planets an I 
comets made with the 16 2 cm Fraunhofer ref rat ter ilur ng 
fhe period from August 189^ to January 1H99 end with 
a 67-cm Grubb refractor and a 38 cm equator d roud£ 
during the years 1897 and 1898 

The tables include the details of the observations of the 
positions and magnitudes of twelve < omits. (189^ 111 to 
1898 x inclusive) the positions of twcnly nine NGC nebula 
and one new one and the nositions and mignitudes of many 
minor planets including those of Fros observed during 1898 
\ ol xvn of the same Innah contains a d ctiomry 
of BD stars wherein references are given oppos te etch 
stars B D number to all the other catalogues c ntaining 
details about the star in question 

A Variable or Tlmiorary Star iv Lyra— Herr See 
liger in a communication to the Astronotmscht Nach 
rtchten (No 3857) describes and gives a chart showing 
the position of a faint star (10 1903 Lyrj_) which appears 
on two plates obtained with the 4^ inch telescope of the 
Munich Observatory by Herr b Silbermgel on September 
a and 3 1902 lhe star in question or upies the position 

<i=l8h 48m 42s a = + 32° 39 o (1855) ind is about 30s 
preceding and 12 o south of the Ring Nebula on the two 
plates mentioned above it was equal in magnitude to two 
twelfth magnitude stars between which it is situated but 
on plates taken on June 28 and December 10 1902 on which 
these two stars ure plainly visible it does not appe \r 
Neither is it shown on any one of thirteen plates showing 
thirteenth magnitude stars obtained with a h inch tele 
'scope on various dates between July 1895 and July 1902 
nor docs it appear on two plates taken with a 16 inch ubjet 
tive on July 10 igoi and July 19 1902 ilthough these 

plates show slars of magnitudes 14 and 13$ respec tively 
Prof Max Wolf obtained two photographs of this rrg on 
one on January 14 and the other on 1 ebruary 6 1903 the 
first showed images of stars of the thirteenth magn tude 
and the second which had 2h 10m exposure showed inur 1 
fainter objects but on neither plate does the star 10 1903 
Lyra appear 

In an editorial note appended to Herr Seeliger s notice 
a communication from Prof Hartwig in which he state 
that he observed the star 10 1903 Lyrsc on the morning of 
March 8 (May 7 16 25b M 1 Bamberg) with a 10 inch 

refractor and found it to be of about the fourteenth magm 
tude 02m brighter than its nearest neighbour 
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1 HL FORMATION OF DbFINII E FIGURES BY 
THE DEPOSITION OF DUS 1 

1 was hardly to be expected that a fine dust when separ 
ating cut from the air could eas ly be made to deposit 
in perfectly sharp clear and constant figures but this is 
easily done by simply raising the plate on which the deposit 
is to take plate a few degrees above that of thi surrounding 
a r ind in hve to six minutes in place of a unifcrm deposit 
which would nalurdly be e\pecLcd a perfectly definite figure 
is formed the dust will be heaped up n ertain plares and 
in others the plate will be w thout a In e of deposit upon 
it 1 hat a plate bombarded on every s tie by a thick dust 
shi uld be able to compel by means rt 1 very sn || 1 nounc 
of heat added to it the falling part cles to arrange the n 
selves in such definite forms is undoubtedly remarkcblr 

The active igents in bringing about these results are no 
doubt the currents of air set up roun I and on the plates 
but that their fi w should be so regular so pers stent and 
so powerful is more than could have been xnt c pated The 
figures although very easily formed ire n 11 any ases 
verv cc m plica ted and notwithstanding the depost giving 
a clear and constant reeord still at present it rrnvnns an 
unsolved prol lem hew these complicated effc ts ire 1 rought 
about Diminished atmospheric pressure does not affect 
the figures formed 

The material of the plate on which the dust is to settle 
s not a natLer of consequence it may be of metal glass 
ebonite India rubber rr cardboard and Lhe same hgure 
will be formed but obviously on some materials the dust 
w II Le nore visible than on others A glass plate is pro 
b'lbly the best substance on which to re eive the deposit 
ind thr best dust to use is that produied by burning mag 
nes um 1 lbbon for it is brilliantly white and is readily 
obi uned in any quant t) A glass receiver or r box of any 
kind w thout a hd will serve as a receptacle for the dust 
I ighl the mignesjum ind invert the receiver over it and 
f sufficient 11 agnesium be 1 sed a dense atmosphere of dust 
is formed lhe plate on which the figure is to form should 
be raised about an inrh abeve the table on tt s nnll support 
and then the receiver filled with the dust pi iced over it 
and left there for s x or spvcn minutes lhe pi Ur* previous 
to placing it n the dust must be warmed if it be ^lass pnss 
it over the fiarne of a lamp until the moisture at first con 
densed on the under side disappears other materials may 
be treated much in the same kind of way or heated in an 
air bath The essential point in order to obtain a good 
figure is that the plate should be a few degrees io° or 
n; 9 C above th it of the dust atmosphere IF it be of nearly 
the same temper iture then the figure is but faint and the 
sane happens if it be some ioo D to 120° above the tempera 
ture of the surrounding air and if of still higher tempera 
ture no deposit of dust takes place 

Suppose now the experiment is made with a square glass 
plate treating it ns above described on removing the plate 
from the dust receiver most of the dust having subsided 
the plate will be found not covered all over with a fine 
deposit but a clear and most delicately drawn cross con 
sisting of four rays each starting from a corner of the plate 
and reaching to the centre is seen Under the above con 
ditions the figure is absolutely constant it may be dense 
or faint md it m ty be si ghtly distorted by conditions now 
well known and described but on a plate f this shape it 
is always a cross that is formed The figure starts from the 
four corners but vary the form f the plate id you vary 
the form of the figure deposit* d on t lh corners being 
the agents which pnn pally if not entirely detenu ne the 
figure and in this simplest rase 1 square it is not d fficult 
to imagine that even the slight heal ng of the plate is 
sufficient to start currents of air wh ch flowing round the 
edges rtf the plate carry the dust with them and allow 
it only to fall where t comparatively still atmosphere exists 
In Other cases the flow of the currents seems verv difficult 
to follow still with such definite and easilj produced pictures 
it m iy be possible to follow the changes they undergo 

On the square plate the action of each corner is evident 
and this action of corners is still more clearly shown If 
a plate in the form of an octigon be used (Fig 1) With 
a triangular plate a figure of three hmbs is produced and 
bo on with other shapes the corners always determine the 
general figure and if there be no corners if Lhe plate be 
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a circle, no deposit forms. It does not appear as If the 
composition of the dust used to produce these figures is a 
matter of importance, the dust from ashes, from ammonium 
chloride, the fine spores of a fungus, all produce the same 
figures, but the magnesia produced by burning magnesium 
is, as before mentioned, more brilliant in colour, and more 
readily produced than any other dust, There is, however, 
one essential character necessary in whatever dust is used, 
namely, that it he very fine. 

To obtain these figures perfectly regular in form, care has 
to be taken that the atmosphere surrounding the plate shall 
be fairly uniform In temperature If the reservoir of dust be 
a glass Vessel, and an ordinary Bunsen burner be at a 
distance of one to two feet from the plate and outside 
the receiver jt is sufficient to spoil the symmetry 0/ 
the cross by either making one limb of it much thicker 
rhan the others or by pushing it more or less on one 
side Again, by placing a hot body under the plate 
while the dust is depositing, curious modifications of 


the deposit are produced, but require the photographic 
pictures to show exactly what has taken place At first this 
pvtra heating causes an increase of deposit, but when the 
temperature rises beyond a certain point, it gradually 
diminishes the amount 0/ deposit, and 1/ the plate rest on 
a metal support which is at a temperature of about 150° C , 
no deposit takes place. In fact, for each different wav that 
the heat is applied a different form of deposit is produced, 
For instance, if the plate be not heated, but Is placed on a 
small metal cylinder which is heated, u remarkable deposit 
is formed , so again when a hot or cold metal cylinder is 
placed on the top of the plate instead of below it, curious 
and complicated figures are formed. When the plale is not 
exactly horizontal, the figures formed on it are no longer 
symmetrical, but have the appearance of sliding down the 
piote Very remarkable effects are produced an these dust 
deposits by proximity to the plate of different-sized bodies; 
for instance, stick up a piece of glass against the plate, and 
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then expose It to the duet. The glass screens the plate from 
the currents of air formed, and a deposit takes place accord¬ 
ing to the size of the obstruction. Fig. 1 shows w|iat 
happens when an ordinary pin is placed with Its point on a 
level with a square plate, and at a distance of 3 mm from 
it. The cross is still formed, but the pin has caused 
a realm of calm from the centre towards the edge 
of the plate. Again, Fig. 3 shows strikingly the deli¬ 
cacy of this kind of action ; the fine deposit ending in 
a fine point was produced by sticking a human hair 
vertically against the side of the plate and exposing it to 
the dust atmosphere. 

It is then unnecessary for this pin or post to be in con¬ 
tact with the plate; it may be at a distance of some 8 to 
10 mm. from the plate. It may be above the level of 
the plate, on a level with it, or even below its level, and 
still influences the deposit of dust. In all cases, as the pin 
recedes from the plate, so does the deposit recede from the 
edge, getting smaller and smaller, until at last it dis¬ 
appears at the centre It is difficult to 
realise that a pin held so that its point 
is at 6 mm. below the level of the plate 
and a nun. away from it should be able 
to induce on the plate a definite and 
decided deposit, but such is the case 
In using glass plates for the figures to 
deposit on, care must be taken that the 
edges are quite smooth, for if not, the 
small pieces forming the rough edge of 
a cut picLC of glass are sufficient to 
cause spikes of deposit to shoot out 
from the centre on other parts of the 
figure 

There still remains another wav of 
studying the formation of these singular 
figures and influencing their formation, 
by offering obstructions to the free de¬ 
position of the dust, for instance, if a 
strip of glass be placed across a square 
plat£, and the strip be not more than 1 
mm high, the deposit takes no notice 
of it, and the cross forms as if the strip 
was not there , but increase the height 
of the strip, make it 4 or 5 mm high, 
and the figure becomes much altered, 
and the form of the deposit is much 
(hanged Again, if the obstruction to 
the free flowing of the currents be pro¬ 
duced by hanging a strip of glass or a 
point above the plate to receive the de¬ 
posit, an interesting series of figures is 
formed, but these cannot be discussed 
without the illustrations Fig 4 may, 
however, serve to give some idea of th« 
kind of changes which are produced. 
This represents a square glass plate 
with a strip of glass some 25 mm. high, 
and longer than the plate, placed across 
it, and a pin pressed against it at the 
middle of Lhc lower side. The influence 
of the four corners of the plate, of 
the pin and of the strip are all 
clearly indicated; also it will be 
seen that the right hand ray at the top of the picture 
has two points, the smaller one is produced by some 
splinter of glass which was very near to the corner In 
the full paper to be printed in the Phil. Transactions, there 
are some fifty pictures showing the formation of different 
figures 

If the fine powder from burning magnesium is used on 
a glass plate, It is, when first deposited, easily removed by 
the slightest touch, but if allowed to remain on the glass for 
some time, say a fortnight, it becomes comparatively fixed 
there, and may even be lightly rubbed without being re¬ 
moved. 

If mercury in a square vessel be used In place of a 
solid plate, the same figure of a cross forms upon it If 
water be used, entirely different figures form, the sinking 
of the powder gradually through the water producing other 
changes. 

W. J. Rcs^ell. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF BARRIER REEFS 
AND OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
ATOLLS 1 


HP HE results here presented are based upon observations 
earned on during the past twenty-five years in Florida, 
the Bermudas, Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, and the West 
Indies in the Atlantic They include In the Pacific the 
Galapagos, the Hawaiian Islands, the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia, the Fiji Islands, and the Coral Reefs and Islands 
of the tropical Pacific, from the Marquesas to the Paumolus, 
the Society Islands, the Cook Archipelago, Niue, the Tonga, 
Ellice, Gilbert, and Marshall Islands, the Carolines and 
Southern I.adrones, and the Maldives, in the Indian Ocean 

Recognising that Darwin’s theory did not explain the 
conditions observed, my reports were limited to descrip¬ 
tions of the different types of Coral Reefs and of the causes 
to which they probably owed their formation, and no 
attempt was made to establish any independent general 
theory 

Beginning with the Barrier Reefs, we find that those of 
Fiji, the Hawaiian Islands, and the West Indies usually 
flank volcanic islands and are underlaid by volcanic rocks 
Those of New Caledonia, Australia, Florida, Honduras, and 
the Bahamas are underlaid by outliers of the adjoining 
land masses, which crop out as islands and islets m Ihc 
very outer ed^e of the Barrier Reefs Some of the Barrier 
Reefs of the Society Islands, of Fiji, and of the Carolines, 
show that the wide and deep lagoons, separating them from 
the land mass, have been formed by erosion, from a broad 
fringing reef flat. Encircling reefs, such as characterise 
especially the Souefy Islands, hold to their central island 
or islands the same relation which a Barrier Reef holds 
to the adjoining land mass Denudation and submarine 
erosion fully account for the formation of platforms upon 
which coral reefs and other limestone organisms may build, 
either barrier or encircling reefs, or even atolls, rising upon 
a volcanic base, of which the central mass may have dis¬ 
appeared as in Fiji, the Society and Caroline Islands. 

We may next take the type of elevated islands of the 
Paumotus, the Fiji, the Gilbert, and the Lailroncs, man) 
composed only of Tertiary limestones, others partly of lime¬ 
stone, and partly volcanic. We can follow the ihanges 
from an elevated island, like Niue, or Makatea in the Pau¬ 
motus, to an island like Niau, through a stage like Rangiroa 
to that of the great majority of the atolls in the Paumolus 
The reef-flats and outei reefs flanking elevalcd islands hold 
peculiar relation to them , they are partly those of Barrier 
Reef and partly of Fringing Reef Wc may also trace the 
passage of elevated plateaux like Tonga, Guam, and islands 
in Fiji, partly volcanic and partly limestone, to atolls where 
only a small islet or a larger island of either limestone or 
volcanic rock is left to indicate its origin Atolls may also 
be formed upon the denuded rim of a volcanic crater as at 
Totoya and Thombia in Fiji, as well as in some of the 
volcanoes east of Tonga 

In the Ellice and Marshall group and the Line Islands, 
are a number of atolls, the underlying base of’which is not 
Known and where we can only follow the formation of the 
Iflid rim of the atoll, as far as it is due to the agency of 
the trades or of the monsoons m constantly shifting the 
superficial material (prepared by boring organisms) which 
goes to form its rim Many of the atolls in the Pacific arc 
merely shallow sinks, formed by high sandbanks, thrown up 
around a central area. 

Throughout the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, and the West 
Indies the most positive evidence exists of a moderate, recent 
elevation of the roral reefs This is shown by the horses, 
pinnacles, and undermined masses of modern or Tertiary 
limestone left to attest it. The existence of honeycombed 
pinnacles of limestone within the lagoons of atolls, as 
shoals, islands, or islets, shows the extent of the solvent 
action of the sea upon land areas, having formerly a great 
extension than at the present day. Signs of this solvent 
acWOtt are to be sefen everywhere among coral reefs Atmo¬ 
spheric denudation has played an important part in re- 
elevated limestone fslands to the level of the sea by 
riddling them with cavbrqs and by fdVmmg extensive sinks, 
often taken to.be elevated lagoons. 

tkirdf Agiwi*; For. Mem. S, 5. tttsd at ttie goyel Society, 
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Closed atolls can hardly be said to exist, Niau in the 
Paumotus is the nearest approach to one, yet its shallow 
lagoon is fed by the sea through its porous ring- Sea water 
may pass freely into a lagoon at low Lide over extensive 
shallow reef flats where there are no boat passages. 1 he 
land area of an atoll is relatively small compared to that 
of the half-submerged reef (lata. This is specially the rase 
in the Marshall Islands and the Maldives where land areas 
are reduced to a minimum. 

The Maldivian plateau with its thousands of small atolls, 
rings, or lagoon reefs, rising from a depth varying from 
twenty to thirty fathoms is overwhelming testimony that 
atolls may rise from a plateau of suitable depth, wherever 
and however it may have been formed and whatever may 
be its geological structure. On the Yutntan plateau similar 
conditions exist regarding the formation of atolls, onl) on 
a most limited scale 

The great coral reef regions are within the limits of Lhe 
trades and monsoons and areas of elevation, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Ellice and Marshall Islands and some of thr 
Line Islands. The extent of the elevation is shown by the 
terraces of the elevated islands of the Paumotus, Fiji, Tonga, 
Ladrones, Gilbert, and West Indies, or by the lines of diff 
caverns indicating levels of marine erosion 

ffi the regions I have examined the modern reef rock is 
of very moderate thickness, within the limits of depth at 
whielr r reef builders begin to grow and within which the 
land rmi 3 of atolls or of Barrier Reefs are affected by 
meihamral causes This does not affect the existence of 
solitary deep sea corals, of extensive growths of Oculina or 
Lophohelia at great depths, or in any way challenge the 
formation of thick beds of corahferous limestone during 
periods of subsidence 

The Marquesas, Galapagos, and a few islands in the 
Societj and West Indies have no Lorals, although they are 
within the limits of coral areas Their absence is due lo 
the steepness of their shores and lo the absence or crumbling 
nature of their submarine plalforms Coral reefs also can¬ 
not grow off the steep cliff faces of elevated, toraliferous 
limestone islands 

Corals take their fullest development on the sea faces of 
leefs; they grow sparingly in lagoons where coralline alg;c 
grow most luxuriantly Nulhpores and corallines form nn 
important pari of the reef-building material 


VNDERGR O UNO IV A TERS . 

“ "THE Motions of Underground Waters ” is the title of 
an essay by Mr Charles S Sluhter, and it is issued 
as No. 67 of the Water Supply and Irrigation Papers pf 
the United Slates Geological Survey. The author, in the 
first place, discusses the origin and extent of underground 
waters, remarking that these are included only in the zone 
of saturated rocks, the surface of which is known as the 
water table or water plane The lowest depth at which 
ground waters can exist is regarded as approximately six 
miles The region above this limit is distinguished as the 
zone of fracture, for in it pressures and stresses result in 
the breaking 0/ the rocks Below, all cavities and pores 
in the rock are completely closed. The amount of ground 
water wirhin the crust of the earth is estimated to be nearly 
one-third the amount of the oceanic \*ater, and to be 
sufficient to cover the entire surface of the earth to a uniform 
depth of from 3000 to 3500 feet But these “ waters under 
the earth ” are, of course, only recoverable in useful quanti¬ 
ties at limited depths; even the thermal springs arise from 
a level much above the geologic limit of depth 

Attention is directed to the fact that water is found In 
notable quantities in crevices of schists and gneisses, as in 
the St. Gothard tunnel; but the greater part met with in 
rocks is stored up in the minute pores and openings between 
the rock particles themselves, In sands, sandstones and 
limestones, in clay loams, while even the strongest rocks, 
such as the Montello granite, are measurably porous 
The author then discusses the cause and rate of move¬ 
ment of water through the strata, according to the size of 
the pores, the pressure and the temperature, the flow being 
noticeably greater for high than for low temperatures. 
This subject is illustrated by (microscopic sections of rocks. 
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and the author then passes oh to the laws of flow, as deter¬ 
mined by the length, shape and number of the openings 
between particles. In the mechanical analysis of soils, the 
mean diameter of the grains is known as the effective site, 
and Is such that if all grains were of that diameter, the soil 
would have the same transmission capacity that it actually 
has The effective size is determined from the dimensions 
of the mesh of a sieve which will permit 10 per cent, of 
the sample to pass through it, but will retain the other 90 
per cent That is, in any soil, 10 per cent, of the grains 
are smaller than the effective size and 90 per cent are 
larger. It is remarked that the velocity of flow through 
porous strata is much less than might at first be supposed. 
In the sands of the Dakota formation, from which remark¬ 
able artesian wells draw their supply, the flow does not 
exceed a mile or two a year 

Underground waters are divided into three principal 
zones .—-m The unsaturated zone, (a) the surface zone of 
flow, and (3) the deeper zones of flow The motion of water 
in the unsaturated zone is essentially vertical—downward in 
supplying the saturated sheet below, and upward in supply¬ 
ing the surface evaporation and the requirements of vegeta¬ 
tion by means of the capillary action of the soil during 
rainless periods 

The surface or upper zone of flow extends from the level of 
the water table to the first impervious rock floor. The 
deeper zones of flow are those that lie below the first im¬ 
pervious stratum, and the direction and character of the 


^ig. 1.—Contour Map showing position of water table (continuous lineJi), 
supposed line* 01 motion or ground water (arrowed lines), and the 
lhslw6gH or drainage lines (heavy lines). 


flow are usually quite independent of the surface topo¬ 
graphy, being controlled by large regional and geologic 
conditions 

The author points out that the unit of the surface zone of 
flow of ground waters is the river valley, and the rate and 
direction of motion conform primarily to the slopes and 

? grades of the land surface, The underground flow, in fact, 
ollows the trend and direction of the surface drainage. 
The water table has a slope which is essentially similar to 
the slope of the surface of the ground, though less steep. 
The motion. of the underground seepage into the streams 
and rivers is similar to the lines followed by the surface 
drainage into the same streams 

The lowest line of drainage of the valley is known tech¬ 
nically as the thalweg Topographically, it is a line upon 
a contour map which is a natural water-course (Fig 1). 
Beneath the thalweg there is usually a similar drainage line 
for the underground current, in general coincident with the 
thalweg. For Other parts of the valley the actual lines of 
motion of the underground water are represented by a set 
of curves which cut the contour lines of the water table at 
right angles. The similarity of*the contours of the water 
table to those of the land surface enables one to sketch 
approximately the lines of underground seepage from a con¬ 
tour map of the surface. For the most part the lines of 
flow run Into the surface streams or thalwegs, but between 
A and B, and X and Y, there is indication of an underflow 
or general movement in the direction of the surface streams 
and independent of the same. 
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These views are worthy of attentive consideration and 
study m connection with the geological structure, for, as the 
author justly remarks, they must not be taken too literally. 
The surface topography is only one, and often not the most 
important, element in the control of the underground 
current, He points out how irregularities In the form of 
the first Impervious layer and the amount of rainfall will 
Influence the distribution and motion of the ground water. 
He directs attention also to the fact that much ground 
water returns to the surface in the form of seepage which 
is more important, though less obvious, than the springs. 
Much ground water, moreover, may not find its way immedi¬ 
ately into open channels, but may even take a general course 
down the thalweg and flow through coarse materials toward 
the sea in large underground streams or moving sheets of 
water This underflow is well known in the Great Plains 
of America, although the movement is excessively slow. 
Sometimes the underflows appear to be Independent of the 
surface streams, as indicated by chemical analyses. 

The deep zones of flow and artesian wells are finally dis¬ 
cussed by the author; he deals also with common dug wells 
and the Influence of pumping on contiguous wells, as well 
as the mutual interference of artesian wells. H. B. W. 


LONDON FOG INQUIRY , 1901-02. 1 

TN November, igoi, the Meteorological Council appointed 
Captain Carpenter, R.N., D.S.O , a member of the 
council of the Royal Meteorological Society, to conduct 
an inquiry into the occurrence and distribution of fog in 
London, initiated, with the assistance of a grant from the 
County Council, in response to requests for more detailed 
forecasts of the occurrence of fog. Captain Carpenter 
at once put himself into communication with Captain Wells, 
R N., the chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
and made arrangements for the systematic observation Of 
fogs at some of the river stations and .at other stations of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade He also arranged for 
supplementary observations to be taken at certain of the 
Metropolitan Police stations, at Battersea Park and Regent’s 
Park, at a number of coast-guard stations in the Thames 
estuary, and by one or two private persons Observ¬ 
ations of temperature and other meteorological conditions 
were obtained from a number of the stations and from the 
parks; self-recording thermometers were installed on the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster, the Golden Gallery at St. 
Paul’s, on the roof of the Meteorological Office and at a 
private house at Banstead Regular records of fog in 
accordance with a conventional scale distinguishing the kind 
and intensity of the fog were thus obtained from a series 
of points in or round London. By arrangement with Captain 
Wells, special observations were made during fog or when 
fog was anticipated by the forecast branch of the Meteor¬ 
ological Office. 

Attention may be called to the following points in Captain 
Carpenter's report, which is now issued ■— 

(1) The first result of the inquiry is the suggestion of a 
scale of fog Intensity, arranged according to the inter¬ 
ference with traffic upon road, rail, river, or sea, and re¬ 
presented by the serial numbers o to 5. 

(a) Next »t appears that on account of smoke the extreme 
limit of visibility In winter from an elevated position In 
London, in most favourable circumstances, Is set at 
miles. That limit Is diminished as the tendency to form 
fog is developed until the well-known effects of dense fog 
are reached, 

(3) No evidence has been obtained of any special con¬ 
nection between fogs and geological conditions. 

(4) The commencement of a fog is not identified with 
any particular locality; it seems to be a general process 
depending upon general atmospheric conditions. Tnere is 
no evidence that fogs formed outside Invade or drift into 
London. The London fogs are produced In London; they 
do not come from the country, 

(5) The meteorological conditions for the formation of 
fog are set forth and illustrated by charts and diagrams. 
An interesting point brought out is a tendency to Indraught 

RN R 'B!s 0° ^ Council by Cap lain Alfred Carpvn^ 
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of air from all sides to the central parts of London during 
dense fogs. 

i (6) No severe fog occurred with an air temperature above 
40® F. The minimum air temperature prior to fog coming 
on averaged 9 0 below the normal mean temperature for the 
day. The relation between the occurrence of fog and the 
minimum temperature in November and December, 1901, 
is shown in Fig 1 

(7) During the period of observations, in twenty-two cases 
out of twenty-five during the nights preceding days of fog, 
a thermometer on the grass at Regent's Park fell much 
below the river temperature, the amounts of difference on 
these occasions varying from C° to 25° F 

Attention is called to one point of special importance in 
connection with temperature observations, which requires 
to be followed up On March 7, during fog, the temper¬ 
ature in the streets of London was nearly io° F below that 
on the roof of the Meteorological Office, the elevated 
stations, and the sunounding country on the southern and 
western sides 

The outstanding parts of the inquiry are — 

(1) To asrertain whether the proposed scale of classifi¬ 
cation of fogs puts the observations of locality upon a more 
satisfactory footing, and whether additional observations 
throw any further light on local distribution. 

(2) The further investigation of temperature conditions, 
including temperature observations in the early morning 
(5 a m ), and vertitnl distribution of temperature 

With regard to the last point, we learn that an oppor¬ 
tunity was recently afforded for determining the conditions 


under whuh such investigation tould be carried out in 
London by the loan of a captive balloon and self-recording 
instruments. Captain Carpenter was himself unable, on 
account of his health, to continue the conduct of the inquiry 
beyond the close of the winter of 1901-2 The conclusions 
drawn in his report are based exclusively upon observations 
(luring that period, and are expressly subject to possible 
revision in the light of further observations At his sugges¬ 
tion the observations were recommenced in September, 1902, 
and have been continued during the winter, they include a 
number of special observations of temperature at 5 a m 
The continuation of the inquiry has been under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr R G K Lempfert, of the Meteorological 
Office.' 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The annual exhibition of scholars’ work from the Board 
Schools of London will be held at the Examination Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, (adjoining Waterloo Bridge), 
on Saturday, May o, and on the'following Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday (May 11-13). The exhibition will be 
opened by Lord Reay (chairman of the Board), and will 
include among j^ie exhibits specimens of modelling, science 
apparatus ana metal-work from the day and evening schools, 
and also work from the schools for Uie blind, deaf, special 
instruction, truant, and Industrial schools 
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The council of Owens College, Manchester, has, under 
a scheme of the Board of Fdmation, resolved to establish 
a scholarship and exhibition in /oology and botany out of 
the accumulations of the Robert Platt fund, which has 
hitherto been applied only to physiolog> '1 he scholarship 
will be of the yenrly value of 50/ , will be open for competi¬ 
tion to persons who have studied zoology or botany in any 
university or college laboratory, and will be awarded to the 
candidate who shows most promise and ability for the 
prosecution of research in zoology or botany. 

An interesting ceremony took phee at the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society on Wednesday, April 1 1 he Earl 

of Aberdeen presided, and Mr Alfred James Shepheard, 
chairman of the 'technical Education Hoard of the London 
County Council, declared the newly erected laboratory open 
for botanical and horticultural work Instruction on the 
lines of the syllabus of the Board of Education will be given 
in botany, and attention will also be paid to horticultural 
chemistr), elementary and advnnccd, in connection with the 
practical gardening school Other classes will, if necessaij, 
be carried on and research work undertaken. The school of 
which the laboratory is the outrome was, as Dr C Adams 
pointed out at the opening ceremony, slarted live years 
ago with nine students , now therp are thirty-five—of whom 
twenty-one are boys and fourteen girls Some 2000/ has 
been spent over the undertaking, of which the Technical 
Educ ation Ho*rd has provided S50/ The work has been 
very successful, and no difficulty has been found in obtaining 
appointments for the students who have been through the 
three years 1 course Mr Shepheard 
in his speech pointed out that to 
endeavour to grow plants with only 
practical knowledge was like at¬ 
tempting to cure the sick after the 
fashion of a quack doctor, without 
having mastered the science of medi- 
1 me Miss Shepheard prisented 
diplomas to successful students at 

the school, and Dr. Kimmins, Dr 
Garnett and Mr Brinsley Marlav 
also spoke The Royal Botanic 

Society is decidedlv to be congratu¬ 
lated upon adding theoretical in¬ 

struction to the practical teaching 
already carried on, though it serins 
advisable that the special principles 
underlying horticultural practice 

should figure in the syllabus as well 
us pure botany. 

The F.duration Bill for London was introduced in the 

House of Commons on luesday It is proposed to make 
the London County Council the education authority, so thht 
the London School Hoard will disappem 'J he new educa¬ 
tion committee will contain ninety-seven members, this total 
bein«- made up as follows —Representatives of the borough 
councils—one for each borough and two each for West¬ 
minster and the City of London -ji , London County 

Council, 36 , representatives (including women) of various 
secondary schools, the University of London, technical in¬ 
stitutions and bodies contributing to the maintenance of 
education, 25 , and (for che first five years) representatives of 
the London School Board, 5—total 97 'J lie ohju 1 of the 
Bill is thus to abolish tha School Board, and to link cdui a- 
tion in London with municipal government Ihe County 
Council, as the education authority, is to have the rating 
powers of .1 county borough under the Education Act of 
1902 1 he management of public elementary sihools is to 

be entrusted to the btirnugh councils, subject to the general 
direction of the education authority, which is to have com¬ 
plete financial control I he borough councils are to have 
the right to appoint and dismiss teachers, the custody of 
the buildings, and the right to select the sites for new 
schools in their prescribed areas These powers, however, 
do not apply to secondary schools and technical institutions 

A Birmingham correspondent describes in the Times for 
April 2 the four great German commercial high schools, 
those namely at Aachen, Cologne, Frankfurt, and Leipzig. 
There is a special appropriateness just now about such a 
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study, since during the present period of organisation and 
development at the University or Birmingham it is of im¬ 
portance that those responsible for its new commercial de¬ 
partment should be intimate with German experience, It 
is not sufficiently remembered, the writer of the article 
insists, that these German institutions are new and in an 
experimental stage, that they are characterised by great 
diversity of organisation, and are the outcome, not of 
Governmental Initiative, but of the demands of the com¬ 
mercial classes ; in most cases, indeed, their financial basis 
was provided by private generosity and municipal support, 
not by grants from the State. At Aachen, whore the com¬ 
mercial “ course ” Is simply a department of the technical 
college, the authorities abide by the general rule for ad¬ 
mission to universities and technical colleges, and refuse 
to receive into full membership any who have not passed 
the leaving examination of the Gymnasia, Realgymnusia, 
or Ober-realschulcn. In most cases the certificate is not 
secured until nineteen. The three other institutions admit 
men who have left school three years earlier (with the 
certificate shortening their military service to one year), on 
condition that they have spent the three following years 
in an apprenticeship or in some definite business experience 
At present the Aachen plan is hardlv practicable, and tends 
to restrict the numbers “ The German movement is,” 
the article shows, ” full of interest and instruction for 
foreign observers, Its ideals are rising , and the two years 
which form the present period of study are already beginning 
to seem inadequate. There are grave difficulties to be met , 
but an amount of ardour, of ability of a high order, and, 
what is not unimportant, of money also, is being devoted 
to the task, which ought to sting a reflective Englishman 
with a sense of shame " 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Biometnka —1 he last three numbers continue to record 
results of high biological interest The excellence of Prof 
kjrl Pearson's elaborate studies in statistical theory is be- 
< oming widely recognised, and his romments and criticisms 
add much to the value of the work of other contributors 
In vol i. part iv. Mr F Galton states a new problem in 
the variation of a population with respect to a given 
character, which, generalised m a note appended by Prof 
K Pearson, is seen to be likely to have important resulls 
in statistical inquiry.— l'he same part contains an attempt 
bv Dr J. Y Simpson, good as far as it goes, to demonstrate 
the inequality of results in the binary fission of the Protozoa. 
Dr Simpson's conclusions so far recall those of Maupas, 
but the difficulties in the way of a successful investigation 
of this problem are extreme, and it cannot be said that he 
has met every possible objection The inquiry is obviously 
of importance for the general theory of variation, and it is 
to be hoped that in spite of their difficulty the observations 
will be continued,—The thorough-going stud) of the 
Naqada crania earned out by Mias Fawcett with the help 
of Miss AliCe Lee and other biometric students at University 
( allege occupies the bulk of the presenL issue, and the part 
includes with a careful research, by C. Hengsen, on the 
\armtions of Helix nemorahs —Ihe subject of gasteropod 
shells {Nassa obsolcta and N tnvittata) also finds a plate 
in the opening part of vol il , in which number will like¬ 
wise be found Prof Weldon’s strictures on the ambiguity 
of .some of Mendel’s categories, eg 11 green ” and 
’* yellow ” as applied to the cotyledons of peas —The co¬ 
operative paper on inheritance in the Shirley poppy marks 
■mother long step towards the establishment of a working 
lhcory of heredity, the results reached being in general 
accordance with Galton’s law—Among the ” Miscellanea ” 
may be noted Mr Whitehead's paper on variation in Adoxa 
nioschatellina , and the first instalment of what promises to 
be a most Important senes of test experiments, by Mr. 
Darbishire, in the Mendelian theory of heredity Japanese 
waltimg mice,” the colour of the coats of which is white 
with patches of pale fawn, were crossed with European 
albino*, the hybrids being crossed infer se and also with the 
albino parent stock These experiments, some later results of 
■ recorded and discussed in vol u. part ii., have 

data which are by no means easy of interpretation 
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and their further outcome will be awaited with keen interest. 
One remarkable result Is that every hybrid of the first gener¬ 
ation was dark-eyed, though the eyes of all the parents were 
pink. In a certain proportion, however, of the progeny of 
the first hybrids the pink eyes reappeared, as did some other 

K aren tal characters A retent letter in Nature shows that 
fr Bateson, at all events, is not disposed to admit that 
the facts so far obtained are discordant with Mendel’s law, 
but it must be allowed that much of the evidence is prtmd 
facie in favour of ancestral inheritance. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Physical Society, March 27 —Dr. R. T. GUzebrook, 
F R S , president, in the chair —On refraction at a cylin¬ 
drical surface, by'Mr A. Whltwall. The ohjert of the 
paper is to describe and Illustrate the position and form 
of the focal areas produced by the refraction, at a cylindrical 
surface, of light diverging from or converging to a point 
In general, if a plane can be drawn through the point to 
cut the surface symmetrically, then all the light passes 
really or virtually through an area in this plane In the 
case of the cylinder there are two such plants One con¬ 
tains the radiant point and the axis of the cylinder, the 
other contains the point, and is normal to the axis. The 
equation of the locus of intersections of symmetrical ray*, 
which intersect In the first plane, for small apertures, is 
obtained in terms of the distance of the radiant point from 
the axis of the cylinder a, the radius r, and the index of re¬ 
fraction p The Loci of the intersections of symmetrical rays 
which intersect in the second plane, when the aperLure is 
small, are shown to be circles described about the radiant 
point as centre and having radii equal to (/* — 1) (a — r) — 
The evaluation of the absolute scale of temperature, by Dr 
K. A Lahfaldt. Formula are given for the constant- 
pressure and constant-volume thermometers. An attempt 
is made to work out the latter with the aid of existing data. 
It is found that T 0 = 273 18 from hydrogen and 2732 from 
nitrogen The deviation of the constant-volume scale from 
the absolute scale is indicated by curves At ioo° absolute 
the ronstant volume (hydrogen) thermometer reads o i or 
o 2 too low — Prof Callnndar, in a communication sent 
subsequent to the meeting, said that in his paper on the 
thermodynamical correction of the gas thermometer (Phil 
Mag , January) he had incidentally mentioned that the 
correction for the constant-volume gas thermometer cnuld 
not be dirertlv deduced from the Joule-Thomson cooling- 
effect alone, without additional data, unless a formula were 
assumed for the variation of the cooling-effcct with temper¬ 
ature , but that the value of the absolute zero could be de¬ 
duced from the pressure coefficient if the Joule cooling-effcct 
in free expansion were known. The experimental measure¬ 
ment of the latter was, however, impracticable.— Mr. 
Blahttley exhibited and described a lens possessing the 
following properties —The two conjugate foci always move 
with the same relative rate along the axis. The size of the 
object always bears to the size of the image the same ratio, 
so that using the same object the image is always of the same 
size. The instrument is of one piece of glass, and constitutes 
a telescope the magnifying power of which is the ratio 
which the object bears to the image in size, linear. The 
relation of the rate of motion of the object to that of the 
image is the square of the magnifying power. 

Chemical Society, March 18—Prof J Emerson Reynold* 
F.R S., president, in the chair.—Ihe following papers were 
read —Essential oil of hops, by Mr A. C Chapman. 
This oil consists principally oF two terpenes, one being 
identical with that present in oil of bay, and named by its 
discoverers myreene, and the second a sesquiterpene, which 
has been named humuleoe ; there are present in addition to 
the foregoing small quantities of the odoriferous alcohols 
linalool and geraniol, the latter being present in the form 
of its isononoic ester.—A compound of dextrose with 
aluminium hydroxide, by Mr. A. C. Chapman. When 
dextrose dissolved in alcohol is treated with aluminium 
chloride there separates a white amorphqua compound or 
the formula 3 C l H ia 0 1 , 5 Al a 0 4P 1 iH a O —Action of phos¬ 
phorus haloids on dihydroresorcins xl, Dihydroresorcm,. 
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by Messrs. Cronlsy and Hmi. A description of the deri¬ 
vatives obtained by the action of phosphorus tri- and penta- 
chlondes on dihydroresorcinol —The constitution of coLar- 
nine, by Messrs. Gobble, Lauder and Tinkler, The 
authors have examined the ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of solutions of this alkaloldal derivative in various solvents 
in order to ascertain which of the three formula; assigned 
to the base most probably represents its constitution , the 
observations show that in the solid state cotarnine has the 
formula a, and that on solution in alcohol is converted into 
the coloured isomeride having the formula b 

.CM.OH—NMe / CH—NMe Oil 

C a H a O fl <; « | _> C B H a O a ' | 

X C -CH^ N:H s _CH a 

—Decomposition of mercurous nitrite by heat, by Dr P C 
fifty and Mr J. N San, The products of thi9 reaction are 
mercuric nitrate, metallic mercury, nitric oxide and peroxide 

— The action of nitrogen tetroxide on pyridine, by Mr J F 
Ipencer, The first product of this reaction is a molecular 
additive compound, but eventually there is formed a yellow 
substance of the composition (C 1 H 4 O a N i ) 4l and a purple 
product of still more complex constitution 

Entomological Society, March 18 —Prof E D Poulton, 
F H S. p president, in the chair—The Rev F D Morlce 
exhibited with drawings a dissected gynandromarphous speci¬ 
men of a bee (Osmia fulviventns, Panz ) —Mr A. Bacot 
exhibited a number of specimens of Malacosotna neustna X 
nulrcfiju in various stages, including a series of six J 
and sixteen 9 9 imagines reared during 1902 from one 

batch of ova laid by a 9 Caslrensis, which had been mated 
with a d Neustna, and two 9 9 reared from another batch 
of ova the result of a similar Lross , also blown larv® of 
hybrid parentage, and twigs showing attempts at oviposit¬ 
ing on the part of 9 9 hybrids that hail paired with hybrid 
cf cT ^»f the same brood , also a series of M Aeurfria, M 
Castrensis and the hybrid moths reared during iqoi for 
comparison —Mr H. St. J. Donlottiorpe exhibited speci¬ 
mens of Trimium brevicornc, Reich , from Chiddingfold, 
Surrey, an unusually southern locality for this specie's--Mr 
C P Pickett exhibited specimens of Hybcrnia leucophm arm 
and Phigalia pedana taken at Chtngford on February 14, and 
ova of hndronus vemcolora on birch twigs, laid March iCi 

— Mr G C Champion exhibited a long senes of specimens 
of a species of Lneorrhinus (’ pynfornns) from Pirdrahita, 
Spain, and called attention to the great dissimilarity between 
the sexes, and also to the possibility of the females being 
dimorphic, one form clothed with grren stales, and the 
other with grey stales like the male He also exhibited 
Dorcadion dijeam , Chevr , from the Sierra de Dejur, a 
species pecuhai to that district.—Mr R McLachlan, 
F R S , exhibited a dragonfly belonging to a small species 
1 if the genus Orthetrum, attacked by a fly almost as large 
as itself of the family Asilida;, taken in Persia in June, 1902, 
by Mr H F Witherby The fly had inserted its proboscis 
at the junction of the head and prothorax, a vulnerable point 
He also exhibited a female specimen of a large ..Eschnid 
dragonfly, Henuanax ephippigcr t Burm , captured in a street 
at Devonport on February 24 The spet ies oriasion- 
ally visits Europe in migratory swarms or sporadically, but 
is especially African, and its presence at Devonport in 
February might probably be due to the example having 
flown on board a vessel off the African coast Mr F 
Merrifield suggested that there might be some connection 
between the appearance of the insect In England and the 
reported showers of fine dust which are generally supposed to 
have come from the Sahara—Prof E. B Poulton, F.R.S , 
exhibited seasonal forms of Precis antilope, parent and off¬ 
spring, bred by Mr G A K. Marshall in South Africa, and 
Precis coelestina , from the Victoria Nyanza region, with the 
dry-season form of that species, now taken probably for the 
first time.—Mr. W. J Lucas exhibited with the lantern a 
slide showing the larva of Cossus Ugntperda in its gallery 
in a tree trunk.—Dr. T. A. Chapman exhibited with the 
lantern a series of slides illustrating the life-history of 
Liphyra brassohs, Westw., a Queensland species, the larva 
of which lives In ants’ nests, and feeds upon the ant-larvo* 
The imago on emergence from the pupa is clothed with 
scales highly distasteful to the ant, which protect it during 
emergence from attack, and until such time as it Is able fo 
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fly, when they drop off —Mr G. C Champion read a paper 
on an Entomological Excursion lo Bcjar, Central Spain.— 
Dr F A Diaey read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
Lrpidopteru from the White Nile, collected by Mr W L. S. 
Lout , with further notes on seasonal dimorphism in butter¬ 
flies —Mr E Saunders. F R S , rummuimuted a paper on 
Hymenoptera Aiuleata collected by the Rev A E Eaton in 
Madena and Peneriffe, 111 Ihe spring of 1902 

Royal Microscopical Society, March 18 —Dr. H. 
Woodward, F R S , in the chair — Mr J W Gordon gave 
an account of his paper on the Helmholtz theory of the 
microscope, which contained a rough sketch of the theory 
of diffraction, and considered (his from a new point of view, 
expanding the Helmholtz theory from this position 'Ihe 
paper then dealt wilh the Helmholtz theory, starting with 
the proof of the sine law as given by Helmholtz Having 
proved the sine law, Helmholtz made deductions from it, and 
drew the inference that the resolving power of the most 
perfect optical system must necessarily stop short at an 
object which was less- than half a wavc-lenglh of the light 
by which its observation was attempted Mr Gordon then 
proceeded to set out the points of his own paper, including 
a description of some vibrating screens by the aid of which 
the definition of high powers was much improved, when the 
image was greatly super-amplified by eye-piece magnifica¬ 
tion 

Linnean Society, March 19 —Prof. S H. Vines, F R S , 
president, in ihe ihair—-Mr Clement Reid exhibited draw¬ 
ings by Mrs Hold of fruits and seeds of British pre-Glacial 
and mter-Glacial plants (Thuliumflora;) In each case the 
specimens illuslraied were the eirhest known representatives 
of the sprues Most of the plants are still living in Britain , 
but among the Thalamiflora; from the Cromer Forest-bed 
occur seeds of Hyppcoum, a genus specially characteristic 
of the Mediterranean region, and no longer found living 
nearer than Southern France The fossil seeds correspond 
closely with the living Hypecoum pendulum of Southern 
l ranee, and either belong to that species or to a closely- 
allied extinct form The seeds of all the species of Hypecoum 
arc covered by a curious close mosaic of cubic crystals, 
apparently calcium oxalate, which fill square pits in the 
surface of the testa Traces of these pits are still found 
on some of the fossil seeds—Mr G Claridge Druce read 
a paper on Poa laxa and Poa stricta of our British floras 
For some years past, doubts have been expressed by critical 
botanists as to the correct naming of these two plants The 
author's conclusions are, that the plants named Poa alpwa, 
var acuhfolia , and P laxa, var siotica, have been 1111s- 
undeistood and variously named , he theiefore gives detailed 
descriptions of these two plants, with synonymy so far a*. 
British floras .are concerned The paper was illustrated 
by specimens from the .uilhor’s herbarium, and the type- 
specimen of Poa flexuosa fiom Smith's herbarium - The 
botany of the Ceylon patanas, pait 11 by Messrs J Parkin 
and H Ii W PMrton, In a former pdper on the same 
subject (Pearson, Journ Linn Soc Dot , vol xxxiv 1899, 
pp 100-365) the main features of these grassy uplands, 
locally known as “palanas," were given, the probable 
causes wlmh have led Lo their development discussed, and 
the general biological characters of their flora described 
An anount of the anatomical examination of the plants 
collected was promised for a separate paper, this com¬ 
munication is ihe fulfilment of the promise 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, March 30 —M Albert Gaudiy in 
the chair.—On affinity at low temperatures , the reactions 
of liquid fluorine nt -187° C , by MM II Molntn and 
J Dewar (see p 544) —On the alkyl- and acyl-cyano- 
camphors and the alkylcamphocarbonic esters The in¬ 
fluence of the double linkage of the ring contain¬ 
ing asymmetric carbon on the rotatory power of 
the molecule, by M A Mailer. The enolic and 
ketonic forms are simultaneously produced in the 
formation of derivatives of cyanocamphor, which are dis¬ 
tinguished by their behaviour on treatment with hydro- 
chlorir acid Measurements of the rotatory power showed 
that higher values were always given by the enolic forms than 
with the ketonic forms.—Problems in biological energetics, 
raised by a note of Lprd Kelvin on the regulation of the 
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temperature of worm blooded animals. The permanence of 
the processes producing heat of combustion, by M. A. 
Ohauvsau. In searching for a means of explanation of the 
constancy of temperature of an animal when placed in a 
medium at a higher temperature than the normal, the 
suggestions of Lord Kelvin are subjected to an experimental 
examination , it was found that under the experimental con¬ 
ditions of Crawford, venous blood Is neither poorer in car¬ 
bonic acid nor richer in oxygen ; the expired air under the 
same conditions contains practically the normal amounts of 
oxygen and carbonic acid. There is thus no reason to 
suppose the existence of endothermic reactions in animalB 
placed in a medium warmer than their normal temperaLure 
—Remarks by M. Edmond Purrlor on a work on embryo- 
:gemc acceleration.—-Prof. Hay Lnnkaeter commumrated to 
the Academy two drawings of the head of a gigantic 
mammal recently discovered in the Upper Eocene Sands at 
Fayum, Egypt.—M- de Forcrand was nominated a cor- 
respondant in the section of chemistry in the place of the 
late M Reboul.—On an eruption of the volcano at St.. 
Vincent, by M. A Lncroln.—On a mechanical calculator 
'Called the arithmograph, by M. Tronost.—On the absolute 
-temperature deduced from the normal thermometer, by 
M. H. Pellat As a first approximation, it Js shown that 
«he usual formula for the absolute temperature gives results 
about on 0 C too low.—The action of hydrogen on the , 
sulphides of arsenic in presence of antimony, and on the tri- 
sulphidf of antimony in the presence of arsenic, by M. H ^ 
Paiabon. Antimony completely displaces arsenic in its 
sulphides if the two bodies are in the liquid state Hydrogen 
gas, heated in presence of sulphide of antimony ana a mix¬ 
ture of arsenic and antimony, forms hydrogen sulphide, 
the proportion of which increases with that of the arsenic in 
the mixture.—On pyrophosphorous acid, by M. V. Auger. 
Crystals of pyrophosphorous acid can be obtained by shaking 
together for some time a mixture of phosphorous acid with 
an excess of phosphorus trichloride.—On tne action of phos¬ 
gene on the organo-magnesium compounds, by M V. 
Orlgnard, Either a symmetrical ketone or a tertiary 
alcohol can be obtained, according to the experimental con¬ 
ditions.—New researches on the decomposition of organic 
acids, by MM Oechsner do Oonlnek and Raynaud. 
Various organic acids have been heated with strong sul¬ 
phuric add and with glycerol, and the conditions under 
which carbon monoxide and dioxide are given off have been 
determined —The constitution of the mtrocelluloses, by M 
L£o Vlgnon. The nitrocelluloses, reduced in acid solution 
by ferrous chloride, give oxycellulose This reaction clearly 
differentiates cellulose from manmte and other polyatomic 
alcohols which have been previously studied from the point 
of view qf nitration.—On the nitrogen compounds contained 
In arable earth, by M. G. Andrd.—Remarks on the general 
morphology of the muscles, by M J Ohnlna.—On the 
fishes of the family of Atfrcrma in Western Europe, and on 
the connection between their species, by M. Louis Route.— 
The structure of the rootlets in Trapa natans t by M. C. 
Qutva.—On the problematic bodies and the Algx of the 
Trias in Lorraine, by M. P. Flletio.—The defence of the 
organism in the newly-born, by MM. A Oharrln and G, 
Delamart.—On the Influence of the chemical state under 
which an element is presented to an organism on the rapidity 
of the passage of this element through the blood, by M A. 
MountyrAt.—On a law of decrease of effort as given by 
the ergograph, by M. Charles Henry and Mdlle. /. 
Jotsyko.— Blot’s hypothesis on the height of the atmo¬ 
sphere, by W. da Fonvlniln. From the consideration of 
the fall of temperature as the distance from the surface of 
the earth is increased, there would appear to be a sharp 
limit to the possible height of the truly gaseous atmosphere. 

GOttingbn. 

Royal Society of Science!.—The Nachrichten (phyiico- 
mathematical section), No. 6 for 190a, and No, 1 for 1903, 
contain the following memoirs communicated to the 
Society 

November 99, 190s,—C, Jacobj: Oh the pharmacological 
action of the cyclic tsoximeS. 

July a6.^V. Ouomo : Measurements of electric dissipa¬ 
tion In the open air at Capri (March-September). 

January 34, 1903,—E. RlaCka; Contributions to the 
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theory 9/ atmospheric electricity. (1) On the dissipation of 
electricity In enclosed spaces- 

January 10.—W. Voigt 3 On the magnetic Induction of 
regular crystals.— A. Bohosnflloe . On the proof of a funda¬ 
mental theorem In the theory of point-aggregates. 

February 6.—E. Rlueke : Contributions to the theory of 
atmospheric electricity. (2) On the dissipation of electricity 
in uniformly moving air. 

_ ~ DIARY OF SOCIETIES. ~~ 

WEDNESDA H, April i< 

Roval Microscopical Society, at 8—On ■ New Method of Uilng 
the Electric Arc In Photomicrography E. B. Stringer.— An Exhibition 
of Mourned Kotifera of the genus Brachionue ; C. F. Rouaielek. 

Roval Meteorological Society, ai 7 3a.— The Prevalence of Gales 
no the Coasts of the British Islands, 1871-1900 F J. Brodie —The 
Duration of Rainfall . J. BaxendeM 

THURSDAY , Arm . 16. 

Mathematical Society, at 3 30 —Exhibition of the Logo- Lo sari lb ml c 
Slide-rule C. S Jackson.—On the Deduction of SchlAmilch’s Series 
from a Fourier Seitci, and Us Development Into a Definite Integral . 
R F. Gwyiher.—On those Functions which are Defined by Definite 
Integrals with not more than Two Singularities : E T Whittaker— 
Note on Exact Solution* of the Problem of the Rending of an Elastic 
Plate under Pressure Prof A R. H. Love 
Linnsan Society, at 6 —On some Points in Connection with the Ordinary 
Development of Vaucherix Resling Spores : Dr H Charlton Hannan, 
F.R S —The Labial and Maxillary Palpi In Diptera. W. Weschi.— 
On Freshwater Rbuopoda and iheir Classification ; Prof, G. S. West 
SATURDAY 1 April iB 

Geologists’ Association. —Excursion In Conj unction with the 
Geological Section of the Croydon Natural History Socisiy Directors * 
N. F Robaris and W Whitaker, F R S Members meet at New Cross 
Stalion (L fl St S, C R., down platform), at 3 31 p.m Object: To see 
the Reopening of the Cutting S of the Station, showing ihe Junction of 
the London Clay with the Beds below 
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ECONOMIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS . 

Die Rohstoffe des Pflansenreiches. By Dr Julius 
Wiesner. Second Edition Ten parts. In two 
volumes. Pp. xi + 795 and vi + 1070. (Leipzig : 
Engelmann, 1900-1903.) Price 3?. 

HE vast importance of an accurate knowledge of 
the raw materials of vegetable origin must be 
so patent to everyone as to give rise to the thought 
that the number of text-books on the subject must 
necessarily be very large. From the vast and ever-m- 
creasing- colonies of this country huge quantities of 
material of the most varied description, and almost 
incalculable value, are annually poured into its markets 
Hundreds of different kinds of timbers, fibres, gums, 
resins, dye-stuffs, tanning materials, &c , are brought 
hither to be devoted to various technical uses or to be 
distributed to other countries. Very frequently, too, 
specimens of drugs and other products are sent from 
abroad accompanied by queries as to their quality, uses 
and value; such queries arc generally addressed to 
brokers or to the sender’s private friends It is 
therefore evidently a matter of primary importance 
that these products should be investigated and classi¬ 
fied, their uses .examined into, and the means by which 
their Identity and purity may be established should be 
determined and recorded. A lexicon or handbook 
might thus be compiled which would be of inestimable 
worth to those who deal in or use such vegetable 
products, and might be the means of introducing valu¬ 
able substances, or even of establishing new industries. 
It is in England of all countries where one would ex¬ 
pect to find properly staffed institutions where such 
investigations would be carried out, and where men 
would be trained for such work; in England, unfortu¬ 
nately, this study is much neglected, although the 
conditions are more favourable than elsewhere 
Museums with large collections of economic products 
exist, but they remain for the most part a mass of 
unsifted and undigested material. An effort in the 
right direction has, it is true, been made in the Imperial 
Institute, which, properly encouraged and extended, 
may yet yield valuable results. 

It is remarkable that Austria should be the country 
in which the study of economic vegetable products has 
been most sedulously pursued. The first edition of 
Prof. Wiesner's “ Rohstoffe des Pflanzenreiches " was 
published in Vienna in 1873, but since that time the 
field has so rapidly increased in extent that the author 
found it necessary, in preparing a second edition, to 
invite the cooperation of a number of his colleagues, 
each of them a specialist ip, his particular department 
Amongst these the names of Hanausek, v. Hdhnel and 
Vogl may be mentioned aa a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the work thus contributed. No better 
plan than this could have been followed; it has beep 
adopted In other works with conspicuous success. 

The subject-matter Is divided^ into twenty-three 
sections, of which, perhaps, tfiose dealing with the 
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gums, resins, vegetable fats, starches, barks, woods 
and. fibres are the most important, comprising, as they 
do, some 1135 pages out of 1822 The classification 
of the substances dealt with rests, therefore, upon a 
scientific basis, and is no doubt the best that could 
have been adopted, though it has the disadvantage of 
disregarding the uses to which the various products 
are put; materials that are used in any particular 
industry are therefore often scattered throughout the 
work, an inconvenience which might easily be remedied 
by the introduction of lists of the substances tabulated 
according to their uses. 

The arrangement of each section may be illustrated 
by a short description of one of the most important, 
viz. the resins, which covers some 200 pages, and has 
been written by Profs. Wiesner and Bamberger. Com¬ 
mencing with a description of the characters of resin 
generally, the authors pass to the consideration of the 
physical characters of the resins, and then deal with the 
chemical composition of such as have been investigated. 
Following upon this is a long list of plants, mostly 
trees, from which resins have been obtained, and lastly, 
a detailed account of each of the more important mem¬ 
bers of the group. Considerable attention has been paid 
to the appearance of the interior, as well as the exterior, 
when examined under the microscope, the various 
lines, fissures and other markings that make their 
appearance during the drying and weathering of the 
resm being described. Many of these appear to be 
characteristic, but they are not always easy to discern 

The formation of the resins in the cells in which they 
are produced, and especially the pathological formation, 
whether intentionally or accidentally induced, is, how¬ 
ever, briefly treated This is somewhat a matter for 
surprise Recent researches have sho^n that certain 
valuable resins and oleo-resms are pathological pro- 
4.* s the formation of which is artificially induced, 
arqj it remains to be seen whether in other cases a 
similar formation or increase of production cannot be 
brought about, a problem of great economic import¬ 
ance 

The chemical composition is well brought up to date, 
all the recent investigations of Prof. Tschirch and his 
pupils having been thoroughly sifted 

The sections on fibres, by Prof Wiesner himself, 
and on woods, by Prof Wilhelm, both very important 
subjects, are most completely and attractively dealt 
with. More than 100 different kinds of timber are de¬ 
scribed, and many are illustrated by woodcuts of their 
transverse sections. In both of these sections the 
hand-lens and the microscope play, as may be im¬ 
agined, a very important part. A useful adjunct to 
each of these sections would be an analytical key by 
which an unknown member of the class might, within 
certain limits, be identified 

The starches form another group that has received 
detailed treatment The formation of starch, its 
chemical composition and the changes it undergoes 
when hydrolysed, are very thoroughly discussed. The 
groups of catechus, india-rubbers and vegetable fats 
have been dealt with by Prof. Mikosch, and somewhat 
r more briefly, considering their great technical import¬ 
ance, than the other sections of the work. 
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Very coflipictioui throughout both volumes is thi 
scientific treatment that underlies the descriptions of 
the substances dealt with. It is this that raises the 
work above an ordinary handbook for merchants, and 
places it among-st scientific treatises It is, in fact, a 
scientific treatise on the raw materials of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Whilst the information given is generally trustworthy, 
it must be admitted that here and there defects occur. 
Thus, for instance, the commercial varieties of benzoin 
are scarcely in accordance with the conditions obtain¬ 
ing on the London market at least; African kino might 
have received more consideration than it does, whilst 
Butea kino is comparatively rare; the botanical source 
of patchouli leaves Is open to question But these arc 
small matters, and do not appreciably detract from 
the value of the treatise. 

Prof Wiesner and his colleagues have undoubtedly 
supplied a want that has long been felt. They have 
given to all who are interested in economic products a 
ready means of obtaining scientific as well as technical 
information concerning them. Such a work cannot 
but prove indispensable to many busy men, and as such 
it can be confidently recommended. 

Henry G. Greenish. 


DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY AND 
CIRCULATORY ORGANS . 

A Manual of Medicine. Edited by W. H, Allchin, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Lond Vol. iv. Diseases of the 
Respiratory and Circulatory Systems. Pp. xi + 493; 
illustrations, charts, coloured plates and tables 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902) Price 
7$. 6d. net. 

Diseases of the Organs of Respiration. By Sarmje} 
West, M A., M.D , F,R C.P. In two volumes, 
Pp. xix + 913; with numerous diagrams and illustra¬ 
tions. (London : C. Griffin and Co , Ltd., 1902.) 
Price ij. ior. net. 

HE first book before us is the fourth volume of 
Dr. Allchin's “ Manual of Medicine,’’ and deals 
with the diseases of the circulatory and respiratory 
organs; as in the other volumes of this martual different 
sections are dealt with by different writers It may be 
said at once that volume iv. is quite up to the high 
standard already attained by its predecessors, and 
while being less cumbrous and involved than the 
larger manuals or systems of medicine, contains all 
that can, in ordinary circumstances, be required 
by either the advanced student or the practitioner of 
medicine; as in the preceding volumes bibliographies 
have been suppressed, and references to authors are few 
and far between, The book suffers, perhaps, from 
being too condensed, but it is difficult to see how this, 
without restricting its sphere of usefulness, was to be 
avoided* 

In the present review it would be impossible to give 
any detailed account of the essays which compose the 
volume^ They are written by authors of reputation in 
the subject of which they write, and bear sometimes 
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more, sometimes less marked evidence of individuality. 
Two essays by Mr. Leonard Hill, one on the general 
anatomy and physiology of the respiratory system and 
one on that of the circulatory system, open the re¬ 
spective sections of the book. These articles are very 
condensed but very comprehensive, and occupy approxi¬ 
mately one-tenth of the volume. The advisability of 
including such articles in a book of this kind may be 
open to question; if they are included, however, it is 
certainly well that they should be complete. 

Approximately 300 pages are devoted to the diseases 
of the respiratory organs; more than 200 of these are 
written by Dr Hector Mackenzie; in this connection 
we would draw especial attention to a section on 
the general symptomatology of diseases of the lower 
respiratory tract, which is lucidly written and well 
classified 

Practically the whole of the section devoted to dis¬ 
eases of the circulation is written by Dr. Mitchell 
Bruce. The author devotes considerable space to the 
physical examination of the heart and vessels, and to 
the general symptomatology of cardio-vascular disease. 
The section devoted to the course and prognosis of 
heart disease is one of the most valuable in the book, 
the subject being treated in a very able manner, The 
public are far too prone to regard morbus cordis from 
the point of view of prognosis as an entity; the 
section before us shows how utterly unjustifiable this 
generalisation is, and how the whole key to the ques¬ 
tion of prognosis in heart disease depends upon the 
way in which the patient’s cardio-vascular system 
reacts to the cardiac lesion, and the life which he is 
prepared to lead The treatment of heart disease is 
fully discussed upon accurate physiological lines, but 
here we think the author might have entered more fully 
into the physical methods of treatment, such as mas¬ 
sage, exercises, &c., and the effect of these upon the 
normal and pathological circulation 

The volume closes with a very interesting essay 
upon (Edema, including under this term dropsy in its 
general sense. Although much in this chapter is to 
be found in text-books on general pathology, yet, never¬ 
theless, the inclusion of it in the volume before us will 
doubtless prove of convenience to the reader 

In conclusion we may say that the volume is 
thoroughly to be recommended, both to the student 
and the practitioner, and we have little doubt it will 
receive at the hands of the medical profession the 
success it deserves. 

The second work we have before us is one of quite 
a different character. It is a compendious treatise on 
diseases of the respiratory organs. Ita author, Dr. 
West, has devoted much time and work to its com¬ 
pilation, and the book bears very strongly an individual 
stamp. Many diseases, and occasionally even different 
varieties of the same disease, are illustrated by the 
notes of clinical cases for the most part derived from 
the practice of thfe author. It Is difficult with the 
space at our command to draw adequate attention 
even to special chapters. 

It may be at once said that the book is not suitable 
for the ordinary student, and will probably find ita 
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chief usefulness as a book of reference; and in this 
connection it is to be regretted that the index is not 
so complete as it might be. The reviewer can find, for 
instance, no mention of oxygen or St. Moritz in the 
index. The latter omission is perhaps excusable in 
that Davos is indexed, but the former should certainly 
not have been omitted. The treatment of cyanosis by 
oxygen is, however, mentioned in the text under acute 
pneumonia, and though discussed somewhat insuffici¬ 
ently, forms a paragraph heading. To continue with 
the article on pneumonia, the author draws attention 
to the value of bleeding in this disease, and clearly 
points out its indications 

In the opinion of the reviewer, one of the best written 
chapters in the book is the one on respiratory neuroses, 
including under this term asthma, whooping cough 
and Cheyne-Stokens breathing, the section devoted to 
the latter condition being of especial interest, and con¬ 
taining the clinical notes of a case which presented 
this phenomenon continuously for eight weeks 

Under the subjert of broncho-pneumonia, the author 
adopts an original classification for the disease, which 
he illustrates by cases He brings forward evidence 
to show tliat this classification has a bacteriological 
justification Some 200 pages are devoted to phthisis, 
and of these approximately thirty arc concerned with 
the treatment of the disease. The subject is not treated 
ill a specially exhaustive manner, and certain state¬ 
ments of the author will not meet with general accept¬ 
ance. That fever rarely requires treatment in phthisis 
is a statement that requires modification; also it is 
somewhat odd that in the treatment detailed for fever 
by the author, no mention is made of rest in bed, 
although in a very short account of the open-air treat¬ 
ment of phthisis, obtained apparently second hand, it 
is distinctly stated that the patients are not permitted 
to trike exercise if the morning temperature be above 
normal 

The book contains a mass of clinical fact, and the 
author has spared neither words nor illustrations in 
recording what must be regarded essentially as the 
result of his own clinical experiences Judged from 
this standpoint, the work is interesting and valuable. 
As is clearly pointed out in the preface, the task was 
no easy one; the greater, however, will be the satis¬ 
faction of having succeeded in accomplishing it. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey, United Kingdom: 
I he Geology of the Isle of Man, By G W, Lam- 
plugh, F.G S., with Petrological Notes by Prof. 
W..W. Watts, MA., F.G.S Pp. xvi + 620 (His 
Majesty's Stationery Office.) Price 125. net. 

OT only will this memoir, which embodies the ru* 
suits of a recent survey of the Isle of Man by the 
author, be appreciated by those who are interested in 
the stratigraphy of the island, but the volume will be 
equally welcomed by geologists generally for the valu¬ 
able additions which it makes to our knowledge of 
dynamical and glacial geology. f 
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The term " Skiddaw Slates," formerly applied to 
the rocks which form the hilly massif of Manxland, is 
now wisely abandoned in favour of " Manx Slate 
Senes." Neither top nor bottom of this group is ex¬ 
posed, nor is its age certainly known, though Cambrian 
is suggested. The general structure is held to be most 
probably of the nature of a synchnorium (Dana) or in¬ 
verted fan-structure (Heim) in opposition to the older 
view that it was an anticline, but the stratigraphical 
difficulties have not allowed this important point to 
be definitely established Worm-tracks are not un¬ 
common in some of the beds, but the author thinks 
that the so-called tnlobite and graptolites obtained 
from the senes are more likely to be imitative inor¬ 
ganic structures than true fossils 

When we read that the pebbly-looking tracts in the 
slates are pseudo-conglomerates, that igneous dykes 
simulate and have been regarded as interbedded grey- 
wackes, that truly interbedded gnts have acquired an 
intrusive aspect and seem in some way to be connected 
with the metamorphism of the adjacent slates, and that 
earth-movements can also manufacture ripple-marks, 
oblique lamination, and " graplolites," it is evident 
that the stratigraphy has presented special difficulties, 
and that the surveyor has had to exercise extreme cau¬ 
tion to avoid committing serious mistakes 

The effects of earth-movements on the Manx Slates 
are most interestingly described, though the principal 
evidence and conclusions are already familiar from 
Messrs. Lamplugh and Watts's paper on " The Crush- 
conglomerates of the Isle of Man,” published in 1895. 
Some additional details arc, however, now given. A 
more suitable term than " crush-conglomerate " is 
needed. It is liable to be confused with 11 crushed con¬ 
glomerate," and is not sufficiently expressive of the 
fact that the rocks described were never true con¬ 
glomerates Another term, " autoclaslic," introduced 
by American writers and frequently used in this memoir, 
might with advantage be changed to " authiclaslic " 
(=cbrecciated in 5ifu) 

In the chapter on the Carboniferous Rocks 0/ Lhe 
Castletown area, the remarkable structures exhibited 
in the volcanic and associated beds, as originally de¬ 
scribed by Mr Lamplugh in 1900, engage most atten¬ 
tion The details are very carefully and clearly set 
forth, and the conclusions, though at first startling, 
appear to be warranted by the evidence The author 
claims that, owing to the thrusting of the Carbon¬ 
iferous Rocks towards the central massif of the island, 
interbedded lavas were broken up mto blocks and dis¬ 
placed, and that fragments of them and of the under¬ 
lying limestone were torn off and involved in the ad¬ 
jacent volcanic ash, thus forming an agglomerate- 
looking rock which is practically an uncrushed " crush- 
conglomerate." He suspends judgment as to the 
origin of the limestone " knolls " of the locality. 

The author takes the view that the Peel Sandstones 
are of Lower Carboniferous age, whereas Prof Boyd 
Dawkins asserts that they belong to Permian time. The 
age of these rocks is admitted to be a difficult question, 
but the two writers are at conflict as to facts which 
ought not to be in dispute Thus, Dawkins states 
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that certain red rock* passed through in a boring at 
Knock-e-Dooney u are Identical physically with those 
which are exposed on the shore to the north-east of 
Peel," while Lamplugh remarks of the same strata 
that 11 they bear no resemblance . . . to the Peel 

rocks.’ 1 

As would be expected from his previous glacial work 
the author has devoted particular attention to the 
glacial drifts and other superficial deposits of the isle, 
and in this portion of the book the writer is seen at his 
best. His principal conclusions are confirmatory of 
those of Kendall, whose work is fully acknowledged, 
as, indeed, is the work of all previous writers on Manx 
geology. He rejects the n submergence ” hypothesis, 
and traces the sequence of events from the gradual 
formation of the ice-sheet through its various phases 
to its final disappearance. The thickness of the ice | 
on the bed of the Irish Sea is estimated at not less j 
than 3000 feet. The phenomena that occurred during 
the melting of the ice have been ably worked out, es¬ 
pecially in the north of the island. Where the formation 
of glacial lakes with their overflows is clearly and con¬ 
vincingly described. 

The full details given of the metalliferous deposits 
should be valuable in connection with mining enter¬ 
prises. The account of the igneous rocks is fairly 
exhaustive, the petrological descriptions being in the 
form of notes mainly from the pen of Prof. Watts 
Considering the space devoted to the descriptions, it is 
a pity that the microscopic characters, especially the 
structures of the rocks, are not illustrated by a plate 
or a few text-figures. 

The volume bears evidence throughout of the author’s 
stratigraphical skill, His facts are well arranged and 
dearly stated, and his conclusions carry confidence to 
the reader’s mind because there is no appearance of 
any attempt to make the evidence prove more than the, 
facts willreasonably explain. C. A. M. 


MEMOIRS OF PHYSICS. 

Rapports prtsentds au Congr&s international de 
Physique r&uni a Pans en 1900. Edited by Ch. Ed. 
Guillaume and L. Poincar£. 4 vols. (Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars, 1900.) 

HEN the Soci6td Fran^aise de Physique organised 
its international congress on physics, at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, it was the wish of several 
members of the commission appointed for that purpose, 
notably of their distinguished president, M. A. Cornu, 
whose death we have since had occasion to deplore, that 
a volume should be prepared which might survive the 
reunion which gave it origin, and form a suitable record 
of the same. This happy thought led to the request 
that a number of investigators should give accounts of 
their life works, showing the connections with 
the results obtained by previous investigations, 
and indicating probable advances in the future. 
These investigators were asked to forget, for 
the moment, the multitude of interesting details 
involved In their researches, and to treat their re- 
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spective subjects from a general point of view. As a 
consequence, we have before us a series of memoirs on 
important branches of physics, each written by a 
recognised authority; dealing with important and far- 
reaching advances in physical science. The value of 
these memoirs is greatly enhanced by full references 
to original publications. 

In the first volume, amongst other important papers, 
we may notice a paper on the precision of length 
determinations, by J Ren 6 Benoit This paper con¬ 
tains an account of Prof. Michelson’s standardisation 
of the metre, in terms of the wave-length of light. An 
interesting paper by P. Chappuis deals with practical 
and theoretical scales of temperature, while J. S Ames 
contributes an article on the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, and E. H. Griffiths adds an appendix on the 
specific heat of water. 

To the general reader, vol. 11, will perhaps be found of 
greatest interest. This volume deals with recent ad¬ 
vances in optics, electricity, and magnetism; W. Wien 
contributes an article on the theoretical laws of radia¬ 
tion, which is followed by a paper on the radiation of 
a black body,, by O. Lummer, and another on the emis¬ 
sion of light by gases, by E. Pringsheim. These three 
papers form an excellent introduction to the recent ex¬ 
tensions of thermodynamical methods to the theory of 
radiation Prof Lebedew gives an account of his ex¬ 
perimental proof of the mechanical pressure of light, 
while H Rubens describes his investigations of 
infra-red waves of great length A paper by J R. 
Rydberg gives a brief account of the distribution of 
lines in the spectra of the elements. This 15 a subject 
which will probably be greatly extended in the future; 
it may very probably lead to a complete mechanical 
theory of atomic structure, a domain into which the 
researches of Loren tz and Zeeman have already given 
us a glimpse. M, Cornu's paper on the velocity of 
light will be read with great interest, although it would 
hardly appear that the author made out a very strong 
case against the researches of Michelson and Newcomb, 
A paper on the electromagnetic theory, by J. H. Poyn- 
ting, should be in the hands of all advanced students 
of physics. These, together with the remaining 
articles in vol. h () render this of unusual interest. 

Vol. iii contains papers on recently discovered 
magneto-optic phenomena, by H. A Lorentz; the 
theory of dispersion and metallic reflection, by P. 
Drude; and on radio-active substances, by H Becquerel 
and by M. and Madame Curie. Prof. J. J. Thomson 
considers the results of recent researches on the passage 
of electricity through gases; V. von Lang examines the 
evidence as to the back E.M.F. of the electric arc, while 
A. Potier contributes a very readable article on poly¬ 
phase currents. C. V. Boys gives an account of the 
various methods of detenruning the Newtonian con¬ 
stant of gravitation, with an able criticism of the 
various values Obtained. 

The fourth volume contains thfe minutes of the con¬ 
gress, a number of replies to criticisms and short com¬ 
munications, and, finally, a list of names of the 
members. E. E. 
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OVR BOOK SHELF. 

Grundrtss der quahtativen Analyse, vom Standpunkte 
der Lehte von den lonen. Von Dr. Wilh. Bottgcr. 
Pp. xii + 249. (Leipzig : W. Engelmann; London . 
Williams and Norgate, 1902.) Price 7 j. net. 

This work is intended to till In the outlines sketched 
with such ability a few years ago by Prof. Ostwald 
in his little book on analytical chemistry In that 
book it was‘ shown how the facts and operations of 
analysis may be viewed in the light of physicochemical 
doctrines in general and of the ionic theory in par¬ 
ticular. Dr. Bottger now supplies the detail, so that 
a student may malce his way over the whole territory 
of analysis hearing and speaking only the language 
of the new dualism. 

It is probable that a casual examination of this book 
will arouse feelings of exasperation in the minds of 
those who think that the ionic theory should be kept 
in a state of suspended animation, and not used until 
somebody (at present unknown) has either made it 
perfect or else has shown that it is unfit to live To 
those who see in the new dualism a theory which 
accords in a singularly complete way with the pheno¬ 
mena of analysis, Dr Bottger's book will be extremely 
welcome 

It is too early yet to judge of the stamp of chem'mt 
that will be produced out of students whose whole 
chemical discipline has been in the school of thought 
represented by this book, but one thing seems rertam 
in regard to analysis, and it is that such students will 
be habituated more than has ever previously been the 
case to look behind the mere reaction and learn some¬ 
thing of the play^jf forces to which it is due. This will 
undoubtedly be a great gain, for the bane of analysis 
for educational purposes has been the tendency of 
people to regard it more as an art than as a science. 

Dr. Bottger divides the subject under the usual head¬ 
ings—examination of a solution for the metallic con¬ 
stituents in the six analytical groups, examination of a 
solution for the anion in five groups, complete analysis 
of a given substance, solution and fusion of solids, rarer 
elements. A set of analytical tables is contained in a 
pocket inside the cover. 

Very full explanations are given throughout of the 
individual reactions and of the separation processes, 
and short sections are devoted to such subjects as re¬ 
versible reactions, mass action, solubility-product, &c. 

It is probable that Dr. Bottgcr’s book will for some 
time to come rank as the standard work on analysis 
as considered from the point of view of the ionic theory. 

A S. 

A Treatise on Roads and Pavements . By Ira Osborn 
Baker, CE Pp. viii + 635, w *th 171 illustrations. 
* (New York ■ John Wiley and Sons; London : Chap¬ 
man and Hall, Ltd , 1903.) Price 5 dollars 
The object of this book, as set out in the preface, is 
to g-ive a discussion from the point of view of an 
engineer of the principles involved in the construc¬ 
tion of country roads and city pavements. The con¬ 
tents of the book relate almost entirely to American 
practice, where, accordm? to the author, 95 per cent 
of the mileage of the public highways consists of earth 
roads, a form which has almost entirely vanished from 
this longer established country. To the making and 
manufacture of earth roteds the author therefore de¬ 
votes a considerable part of his book; the remainder 1 
deals with roads having permanently hard surfaces 
used in urban and suburban districts; this part also 
is based on American experience, because, to use the 
author's words, 11 the principles of road making 
worked out in America are probably best suited to 
American conditions, and also because in most par- 
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tLculars American roads and pavements are superior 
to any other in the world ” Yet, notwithstanding this 
superiority over the rest of the world, which may be 
open to question, the author admits that even in 
America there is still room for improvement. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, dealing re¬ 
spectively with the location, making and management 
of earth roads; roads covered with gravel and broken 
stone; horse tracks, street pavements, their design, 
drainage, foundations, and materials for paving, in¬ 
cluding bricks, asphalt, robblc stones, granite and 
other cubes, wood and tar macadam; foot-ways and 
bicycle tracks 

Although the estimates of cost and methods of pro¬ 
cedure do not apply to work done in this country, there 
is a great deal in the book that may be read with 
profit by English road engineers and surveyors The 
information and statistics given in the chapter on 
traction might be useful to the committee of the British 
Association that is now engaged in considering this 
subject. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature Vol. 
v. First Annual Issue. Astronomy, E Pp. xin + 
303 Published for the International Council by 
the Royal Society of London. (London : Harrison 
and Sons, 1902 ) Price 21s 
Readers of Nature are now familiar with the method 
adopted in classifying the subject-matter brought to¬ 
gether in these annual volumes, seventeen volumes of 
which form a complete yearly issue of the catalogue. 
The work before us is the first of these annual issues 
dealing with astronomy, and one, therefore, of special 
interest to astronomers, as the latter arc already well 
supplied with the valuable volumes of the Astronomis- 
cher Jahresbencht (published by Walter F, Wislicenus 
with the support of the Astronomischen Gesellschaft), 
which have now reached their third year, and contain 
in addition a brief abstract of nearly every paper 

Comparing the two volumes from the point of view 
of subject classification, there are some slight varia¬ 
tions, which, however, make no material difference. 
On p. 1 of the volume before us 11 spectroscopy n seems 
, to be added to the list of il primary divisions " as a 
kind of appendix, but on further investigation this 
arrangement, which is a very good one, seems to have 
been adopted since this subject is common to more than 
one of the primary divisions. Before using the book, 
the British reader is advised to read the instructions on 
pages xu. and xiii-, and it seems curious that these 
instructions are not translated into French, German, 
and Italian, like the other portions of general informa¬ 
tion. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
present publication and its value to astronomers in 
aiding them to follow the work earned on in other 
countries. 

Der echte Hausschwamm und andere das Bauhole 
zerstorende Pilzc , By Dr. R Hertwig Second 

and enlarged edition, by Dr. C. F von Tubeuf. 
Pp vii+105; illustrated. (Berlin: Springer, 1902) 
Both mycetoJogishi and practical men will welcome 
the appearance of this second and revised edition of a 
well-known work dealing chiefly with the life-history 
of the fungus of dry r^t (Meruhus lacrymans) and the 
best modes of preventing its devastations, but like¬ 
wise discussing other kinds of wood-boring funguses. 
In the first chapter the distribution of this fungus and 
the woods it chiefly attacks are discussed in detail, 
while in the second attention is concentrated on its 
mode of development, and the means by which its 
presence can be detected. Illustrations, one in colours, 
in the latter chapter show the appearance presented by 
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wood in an early stage of dry rot, while others depict 1 
the apores of the fungus. The life-history of Merulius 1 
forms the subject of the third chapter, in the course of 
which it is shown that moisture aids in its development, 
and spread. The mode In which it affects wood, and 
the manner of its propagation, are discussed in sub¬ 
sequent chapters, after which the best methods of pre*> 
vention are taken into consideration, A second and' 
much shorter section of the work is devoted to the 
nature and ravages of Polyporus vapotarius and other 
wood-destroying funguses R- L- 

How to Work Arithmetic. Parts i. and it. 6y 
Leonard Norman. Second Edition. Pp. xvi + 77 
in each part. (Rugby : G. E. Over, 1902.) Price 
1 s. 6 d. net each. 

TiiRsa small volumes contain the same series of 136 
41 model problems worked in full by elementary, and 
advanced methods ” respectively. In part 11 ., jjhe 
shorter method of long division is adopted, which 
makes it preferable to part i., even for beginners; and 
questions which are solved by the 44 unitary method ” 
in part i. are solved by 41 proportion ,r in part ii. The 
problems are, many of them, of a somewhat old-fOsh- 
loned and useless character, and while the range is 
fairly comprehensive, the omission of examples of 
methods of approximation seems remarkable There 
is a misprint in the recurring decimals which are 
** worth knowing the terms 41 odd ” and 44 even ” 
instead of 11 alternate ” in the test of divisibility by 11 
are apt to be misleading. Every pupil with a good 
teacher ought to make a collection lilce this for himself, 
but the books should prove useful to self-taught 
students. 

Untersuchungen Cher den Lichtwechsel Algols By 
Ant Pannekoek. Pp. xxiv+236. (Leyden L. van 
Nlfterik, 1902.) 

In this volume the author has collected and discussed 
the chief observations of Algol that have been made 
since the publication of John Goodricke’s results in 

*78$. 

Ihe observations of Plassman, Argelander, 

Muller, Wilsing, the author and others arc included, 
and the various methods of obtaining and interpreting 
the results are analysed and compared. 

The construction of comparison-star light ■ scales, 
photometric measurements, the magnitudes at. and 
the duration of, the maxima and minima, the construc¬ 
tion oF the light curves and their asymmetry, arc 
amongst the other subjects which are discussed in 
detail. 

There are two appendices, the first of which deals 
with the corrections which have to be applied to these 
observations, whilst the second gives the details of the 
observations of Plassman, Pannekoek, Argelander and 
Heis respectively, in tabular form VV, E R. 

Afv Nature Notebook . By E. Kay Robinson. lPp. ii 
+ 311. (London: Isbister and Co., Ltd., 1903.) 
Price 2g. 6 d. 

DuRiNd 1902, Mr. Robinson contributed weekly a series 
of interesting 11 nature notes M to the Daily Graphic , 
and the fifty-twp instalments are here re-published in 
book forni. Under each week are to be found five or 
six short,paragraphs, describing in a chatty way certain 
aspects of nature noticeable at that period of the year. 
To the intelligent person living in the country, such 
a book as this should prove of great use, for under 
the author’s guidance there will be no difficulty in 
knowing what and how to observe, and quite a short 
dspdnenofc of such personal observation will develop a 
love for plants ahd animals of many kinds. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he Undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications.} 

Can Dogs Reason ? 

The answer to the question, “Can an animal reason 7 '' 
depends upon the sense In which the word “ reason “ Is 
used. If dog-stories are to be accepted as evidence, the 
question must be answered in the affirmative, even though 
the most liberal, and human, significance be attached to the 
word. It is, however, of great importance that data should 
be obtained under conditions which can be rigidly con¬ 
trolled, in order that the credibility of anecdotes may be 
tested by the results of observations which can be easily 
repeated. Already excellent work has been done in this 
field by Lloyd Morgan, Thorndike, Small, Mills, Hob- 
house, and others, but the science of animal psychology is 
still in itB Infancy. 

That an animal can compare a sensation newly received 
with memories of sensations, and form a perceptual judg¬ 
ment, which leada to action suitably adapted to its circum¬ 
stances, no one doubts; but this Is hardly reasoning in the 
usually accepted meaning of the term. We may, for the 
sake of simplicity, term the forming of a perceptual judg¬ 
ment putting one and one together. But can an animal 
compare an inference with an inference? Is it capable of 
what wp term the syllogism, when speaking of human 
thought «* Can it “ put two and two together” within the 



Fig 1 


common meaning of this phrase 7 I am, of course, con¬ 
scious of the absurdity of applying the term syllogism tc 
the wordless thought of an animal, and also of the fad 
that a perceptual judgment may be expressed in syllogistic 
form, but my meaning will, I think, make itself sufficiently 
clear in the description of the following experiment — 

An exceptionally intelligent fox terrier was taught to open 
a box by lirtlng a wooden latch with its nose. Some care 
was spent upon the design of this box (Fig. 1). The latch 
was in the first instance long, and therefore easily lifted. 
Behind the door was placed a spiral Spring, which cobid be 
twisted until it exerted any degree of pressure which seemed 
desirable. As the dog learnt to lift the latch, the length ol 
the latch was curtailed. At the same time the spring was 
tightened until It pressed against the door with a degree 
of force which made the latch so stifT that the dog could noi 
lift it without deliberate effort. There was no risk of Its 
being opened by a chance movement. The dog was re¬ 
warded with food for performing the trick, which epon be¬ 
came so familiar as to be a game. As often as the door 
was closed the dog opened It. If he found the box on the 
floor he invariably opened it without waking for any sign. 
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Frequently he examined the Interior of the box when he 
had opened It, but food was never placed Inside it One 
evening, after the trick had been shown to a number of 
friends in order that the dog's almost ridiculous familiarity 
with it might be noted, Peler was sent to bed without his 
supper. He is fed but once a day. Next morning a hot 
grilled bone was placed in the box. The box was placed in 
a small yard surrounded by the house. The “ boot-room ” 
opens Into the yard on one side, and into a passage on the 
other. After the dog had had a run in the garden the 
passage door into the boot-room was opened 1 We were 
watching the yard from an upper window. Two minutes 
after entering the boot-room Peler smelled the bone, ran 
through into the yard, and approached the box When he 
saw the latch he ducked his head as if intending to lift it, 
but desisted. He then sniffed excitedly at the box and 
pushed it with his nose He returned to the boot-roam. 
After a few minutes he came out again into the yard and 
sniffed in the same way at the box Twice he pushed the 
latch from behind, but did not put his head beneath it. 
After a while he returned to the boot-room and showed no 
signs of revisiting the box He was then taken for a 
twelve-mile run in the country As he seemed to be tired 
When he reached home, he was left for half an hour In the 
boot-room to rest After a run in the garden, he was re¬ 
admitted to the boot-room, with the yard-door open Un- 
lUckily the wind blow the door to before Peter had gone into 
the yard. After we had watched for some time my son went 
down to see what had happened—opened the door and 
pushed the dog through it, backwards He went straight 
to the box, lifted the latch in the most business like way, 
and took out the bone 

The experiment was repeated a fortnight later with 
identical results. The dog ran into the yard, sniffed at the 
box, pushed it with his nose, was very eager to get the 
meat, but, this time, he showed no sign of remembering 
the way 1 to open the box He returned a second time, and 
then desisted altogether During the morning the dog re¬ 
mained about the house He constantly asked to be ad¬ 
mitted Into the boot-room, and showed in the clearest 
manner that he remembered that the grilled bone was to be 
found that way. At twelve o'clock the door was opened for 
him He went straight through into the yard, opened the 
box, and took out the bone, which he attacked without any 
sign of doubting his legal right to its possession. It may be 
noticed that he is frequently fed in this yard 

In this experiment the dog knew two things He knew 
how to open the box. Indeed, the sight of the latch was 
so stroflply associated in the dog's mind with the action of 
lifting it that it is surprising that Ihe usual, almost 
mechanical, response to sensation did not occur Had he 
lifted the latch it would not necessarily have implied that he 
did it with the object of securing the food. He knew that 
the box contained meat Ea^er as he was to secure the 
meat, he did not reason “ The way to secure the meat is to 
lift the latch 11 I have described the experiment m detail, 
because all details are, as it appears to me, of great import¬ 
ance It is to be noted that the opening of the box was 
associated In the dog's mind with the approbation of a 
human being. Great care was tpken that no person should 
be present when the dog found the box The sight of the 
box was strongly suggestive to the dog's mind of the action 
of opening it. With a view to diminishing the urgency of 
this sensorl-motor association, a piece of hot meat with a 
Strong “ brown smell " was placed in the box. Its rich 
scent distracted his attention from the latch. When the dog 
was readmitted to the yard later in the morning, he was 
aware that the box was in the yard, and he went straight 
from a person to the box 13 y this time the bone was cold, 
and its scent less striking It is impossible to repeat the 
experiment upon Peter, Because now, when he opens the 
box, he Invariably searches for food inside it. But 1 should 
be grateful to any of yoiir readers who would repeat this 
experiment, taking great tare (|) that the opening of the 
box is not associated In the dog's mind with finding food 
inside it, and (a) that, when the dog finds the box containing 
food, he is quite alohe. I need hardly add that I shall be 
still more grateful tq anyone who will suggest to me another 
test of the same kind. Alex. Hiu,* 

DoWning College Lodge, Cambridge. 
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Spherical Aberration of the Eye. 

An account of the recognised methods of investigating 
the spherical aberration of the eye is given by Tscherning, 
" Rapports presents au Congr&s international de Physique 
r^uni k Paris en 1900,” tome in., pp. $51-357. These 
methods for the most part require special experimental 
appliances, and for some to succeed it is necessary to resort 
to cocaine or homatropine injections in order to increase 
the size of the pupil. The following method, which requires 
no special apparatus or preparation, appears to have escaped 
observation, and may therefore be worth describing. Place 
a piece of white paper, on which a broad black band has 
been ruled horizontally, just beyond the shortest distance 
of distinct vision from the eye, and while looking at the 
upper edge of the black band, cover the pupil progressively 
from below by means of a card with its upper edge hori¬ 
zontal, placed as near as passible to the eye At the moment 
when the pupil is all but completely covered, the edge of 
the black band will be seen to suffer a depression, its 
Original position being regained on uncovering the pupil. 
On raising and lowering the card at a rate of once or twice 
a second, this displacement is very marked. The best 
success is obtained in a fairly dim light, when the pupil is 
expanded ; Care must be taken to keep the eye carefully 
focused on the edge of the black band, or an exaggerated 
displacement, due lo relaxation of the accommodation of 
the eye, may result The above experiment bHows that, 
when accommodated for near vision, the optical system of 
the eye is over-corrected for spherical aberration, the rays 
transmitted near the edge oF the pupil being insufficiently 
deviated To prove this, let us suppose the edge of the 
black band to be situated on a continuation of the optic axis 
of the eye Then, provided the accommodation of the eye is 
correct, ihe rays traversing the middle of the pupil will form 
an image of the edge of the black band at that point of the 
retina which is cut by the optic axis If the rays trans¬ 
mitted through the upper peripheral portion of the pupil 
are insufficiently deviated, they will rut the retina at a 
point above the true image, and owing to the mental 
inversion of retinal images, an image apparently below 
the true image will be observed On covering up the 
pupil from below, the true image is obscured, and that 
formed by the rays traversing the upper edge of the pupil 
is alone seen 

On repeating the above experiment, when the eye is fixed 
on a distant object, the image of the latter will apparently 
rise, showing that it really sinks, as the pupil 19 covered 
from below. This proves that, when at rest, the optical 
system of the eye is under-corrected for spherical aberration, 
thus resembling an ordinary lens. 

If an image of a gas flame is formed on a white caref by 
means of a lens of three or four inches focus, the depression 
of the image on the card, as the lens is progressively covered 
from below, can easily be observed Edwin Edsek 

April i- 


The Name Solenopala. 

It appears from your issue of March 19 (p. 480) that Dr- 
Wheel ton Hind was to read j paper before the Geological 
Society on March 25, on a new species 0/ Solenopsls Wc 
have here an illustration of the extraordinary persistence 
of an untenable name- The name Solenopsis was bestowed 
by Wefitwood in 1841 (An Mag. Nat HijI , vi p 86) on 
a very common and Well-known genus of ants. In 1844 
McCoy gave the same name to the genus treated of by Dr, 
Hind, which cdn;ists of Mollusc* occurring fossil in the 
Carboniferous rocks. This MoJIuscan genus (which was 
made the type of a family Solenopsidee by Neumayr) cannot 
possibly retain the name it bears, and it may be railed 
Solenomorpha 

I observe that recently Reiffen has proposed the name 
Ludwigia for a genus of echlnoderms The same name 
was bestowed by Pic in 189^ on a group of beetles. More 
strange is Distant's recent proposal of Melania for a genus 
of Coreld bugs, this being the name of one of the best- 
known of Molluscan genera ' 

T D. A. Cockerell. 

E. Lb 9 Vegas, N.M., U S A., April 2 
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The Thermal Energy or Radium Salta. 

It is Well known that when ordinary chlorine gas Is a* 4, 
posed to sunlight its temperature rises above that of the 
surrounding medium, The rise of temperature is pro^ 
porfionaJ to the intensity of the light. A certain maximum 
temperature is finally attained at which the rate of cooling 
i* proportional to the rate of, conversion of actinic into 
thermal energy. If the light stimulus be removed, the 
temperature of the chlorine takes about half an hour to re¬ 
turn to that of Us surroundings. 

I have just read the interesting paper by MM. P. Curie 
and A. Laborde In the Electrician tor April 3 (my only 
source of information at present), and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Increased temperature of radium salts there 
recorded might be traced to the same source. The effect 
with radium salts would be more persistent than with 
chlorine gas. But this matter can only be decided experi¬ 
mentally by thoaa possessing specimens of the salts of this 
remarkable compound. J. W. Mellor. 

'London Villa, Newcastle, Staffs. April 9. 


EAST SIBERIAN DECORATIVE ART.* 

A LTHOUGH of late years the investigation of the 
decorative art of primitive peoples has received 
considerable attention, yet the interest taken in the 
subject is not so great as its importance merits. There 
are two methods of study, (1) the collation of specimens 
which happen to be in museums, with armchair de¬ 
ductions from the material examined; and (2) investi¬ 
gations in the field. When we recall the errors into 
which the former method has landed students, we must 
endorse the following remarks made by Mr. Laufer :— 

I must confess, 1 " he says, 11 I adhere to the principle 
that ornaments should not be regarded as enigmas 
which can be easily puzzled out by the homely fireside 
Neither are ornaments of primitive tribes like inscrip¬ 
tions, that may be deciphered; they are rather produc¬ 
tions of their art, which can receive proper explanation 
only frdm the lips of their creators," Mr. Laufer 
speaks from experience, as he spent two years among 
thfe various tribes of Sakhalin Island and the Amur 
region, and one result of his painstaking investigations j 
Is an exhaustive memoir on the decorative art of thgj 
Amur TribeS, which has recently been published in the^ 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History * 
The reseaVches were undertaken under the auspices of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and they have been 
published with that wealth of excellent illustration to 
which our American colleagues have accustomed us, 
Among the Amur tribes plastic art is practically un¬ 
represented, except among the Gilyak, but they excel 
In the decoration of surfaces. The Gold are well versed 
5 n all branches of this latter art, especially in em- , 
broidery, while the Tungusian tribes of the Amgun ] 
and Ussuri Rivers are unsurpassed in cutting orna- 1 
merits for decorating birch-bark baskets. The farther j 
tQ the east the more destitute is the art, but it attains 
its climax where it is in direct contact with Chinese ' 
influence. It Is extremely probable that the decorative ! 
art of these Tungusian tribes was primitively very poor 
in quality, but from very early times they adopted 
Chinese devices and, very likely, further developed | 
them independently. It is, however, surprising that 
exactly corresponding devices have never been found 
irt Chitia, nor adequate explanations 1 obtained for I 
related^ ones, the explanation being that traditions I 
regarding (fie meaning of certain patterns are fuller, 
And have h£en better preserved in the minds of the 
unlettered tribes than in the fleeting memory of a 

* 'V rha Ait of the Amur Tribal” Bf Hen hold Laufer. 

V 1 * Expedition Mr mo in of the American M mourn 

orNamm HtMmy V0I vil (Anthropology, vqI «.)■ Pp. £6, 31 p 
containing 330 figure*, and at fiflufoe in the lent (New York, ■$«.) 
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writing 1 nation; but, after all, we know very little 
about the significance of Chinese decorative art. On 
the whole, we may regard the decorative art of the 
Amur tribes as an independent branch of East Asiatic 
art which sprang from the Sino-Japanese cultural 
centre. 

The materials used by the Amur tribes for decorative 
purposes are wood, birch-bark, fish-skin, elk and rein¬ 
deer skin, cotton and silk. The general style of the 
decorative art can be gathered from the accompanying 
illustrations. The Gilyak used to carve spoons for 
domestic use; these are now replaced by spoons of 
Russian make, but carved spoons are still employed 
for the bear-festival, the decoration of which has special 
reference to the festival; all are provided with an inter¬ 
laced band ornament, which represents the ropes with 
which the living bear is bound. 

. There are many patterns and devices which appear 
to be simple or grouped spirals, sometimes associated 
with bands and circles, but in the vast majority of the 
designs Mr. Laufer has demonstrated that the cock 
and the fish play a very important part; the former is 
more frequently reproduced than all other animals to¬ 
gether. The cock is not indigenous, but was first 
introduced by the Chinese, nor does it enter into the 
mythology of the natives as it does with the Chinese. 






plitai 


/ * 

Fiob. 1 and a.—Embroidered designs Tor trimming the pocket of a shirt. 

In China, the cock is a symbol of the sun, because it 
announces the rising of the sun; besides the earthly 
cocks there is a heavenly cock, which sings at sun¬ 
rise perched on a willow tree, which also symbolises 
the sun; further, it belongs to the class of animals that 
protect man from the evil influence of demons. 

in Fig. 1, two combatant cocks are grouped about 
a central axis; in Fig-. 2, the cocks are highly con¬ 
ventionalised, their tails being in the form of an orna¬ 
mental double fish-tail. The bifurcated arms project¬ 
ing on either side above the cock 9 are meant for fishes, 
which are essentially characterised by the form of the 
tall. In the large triangle to the left in Fig. 3 we 
have two musk deer, which is the animal most fre¬ 
quently represented after the cock and fish, but their 
bodies are implicated in cock and fish motives. The 
other large triangle should be looked at upside down; 
there is an oval object between the two cocks’ beaks in 
the centre; above the beaks are the cocks 1 combs, and 
below are two easily recognised fishes. The smaller 
triangles contain a medley of bird and fish motives. 
In Fig. 4 a fish is represented at a, above its head is a 
beak-like figure c> and two curves b, which are prob¬ 
ably the tail feathers of a cock; d is a spirally* 
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formed fish which passes into a beak at e; but this 
fish forms the body of a cock (there is also a fish in 
the body of each cock In Fig. i); f is its beak with an 
oval in front of it, behind it is an eye which touches the 
crestj or cockscomb which itself terminates in a fish’s 
tail g. Between this and the corresponding figure are 
two degenerate cocks rampant, their feet are united, 
the long falciform beaks directed upward and the tails 
downward, the latter being connected by a pair of 
small ellipsoids. Decorated fish-skin garments, worn 
only by women, illustrate nearly all the iorms of cock 
ana fish ornaments, and numerous hybrids besides, 
The body of a cock is often shaped like a fish, and 
frequently has another fish enclosed within it; there 
are also numerous, rather complicated, ornamental 
arrangements, which are built up of spirals, trigrams, 
leaves, conventionalised fishes, and elements of the 
cock ornaments Those who take the trouble to study 
Mr. Laufer's memoir with the care it deserves will 
satisfy themselves that the figures will bear these in¬ 
terpretations, which, after all, it must be remembered, 
are the explanations that the natives gave to him 
According to our author, no other explanation of the 
predominance of the cock and fish in the decorative 
art of the Amur tribes can be found than that these 


The conception of a fish in the form of a spiral is based, 
he contends, on a true observation of that animal in its 
natural state; it would never have been drawn in spiral 
form, never have clung to a spiral, without a founda¬ 
tion of fact. This very capacity of the fish for motion, 
together with the highly cultivated power of the people 
to observe its motions, formed the reason for its adop¬ 
tion in ornamentation The same remark holds good 
for the cock It is doubtful whether this view of the 
author’s will appeal to all of his readers; the idea that 
the bulk of the ornamentation of a group of people is 
based mainly upon conceptions of motion is certainly 
new Whatever diversity of opinion there may be on 
minor points, there can be none as to the value and 
excellence of Mr. Laufer's work It is no exaggeration 
to say that this is the most minute and thorough study 
wc possess of the decorative art of an uncivilised people. 

Alfred C. Haddon 


j FLORA OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS . 1 
I T T is now more than half a century since Sir Joseph 
I * Hooker published his famous essay on the flora 
| of this archipelago, founded mainly on the collections 
I made by Charles Darwin Since then, until within 




particular animals have an extremely ornamental 
character because of the great permutations of their 
graceful motions, and they thus lend themselves ad¬ 
mirably to the spirit which strives after beauty of form. 
There is no chronological sequence in the stages of 
development 7 the single phases of development are 
merely various forms of different kinds of adaptation 
to certain spaces or to given geometrical forms, mostly 
spiral. The spiral, in his opinion, is not the final result 
of the gradual conventionalisation of realistic images, 
but is employed for the symbolic expression of the most 
varied things, since its forms are so convenient for 
this particular purpose. The same applies to the tri- 
skele; an 1 entire cock is never represented by a purely 
geometrical triskele; the triskele plays an active rdle 
in indicating single parts of the body, but not for the 
whole creature. As an independent element, having 
a definite meaning, the triskele never occurs. 

Mr. Laufer insists it v should not be imagined that 
the representations of animal life continued to Jose more 
and more of their original forms, and gradually shrunk 
into geometrical devices. On the contrary, the multi¬ 
farious kinds of conventionalisation have their final 
cause, last but not least, in a faithful observation of 
nature^ especially in that ability to watch mdtionS 
which is so highly developed i* the East Asiatic mind. 
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the last decade, little had been done towards a more 
complete investigation of this highly interesting flora 
and fauna. It is to various American expeditions that 
we are indebted for a more complete knowledge. The 
late Dr. G. Baur was foremost in this work, and his 
collections and theories were briefly discussed in 
Nature (hi., 1895, p. 623). Baur boldly promulgated 
the theory of subsidence, in opposition to upheaval, in 
accounting for the origin of the islands, basing it upon 
biological evidence. Dr. Robinson, the author of the 
essay under consideration, and Mr. J. M. Green man, 
his collaborator, in working out Baur’s botanical 
collections were almost converted to Baur’s theory- 
In the present work Dr. Robinson practically recants, 
and attempts to demonstrate that the composition of 
the flora favours the assumption that it is derived 
rather than original. I will first give some particulars 
of the general composition of the flora, limiting them, 
however, to the vascular plants. 

Unfortunately for purposes of comparison, Robin* 
son’s enumeration and tabulation of the plahts include 
all that were found growing in the islands, amongst 
them Brassica campestns, B. Sinaptstrum , Raphanus 

l 11 Flora or the Galapagos Islands." By B I, Robin ion. Preluding* 
of the American Academy of An* and Science*, xxavlii (150a). Pp 77-370 
with three plates, 
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soUvm, and a number of others which might have been 
eliminated. as certainly introduced, and placed in a 
separate list. As it la, without considerable labour, 
ope can only distinguish two elements, namely, the 
endemic and the non-endemic, the Latter comprising 
both indigenous and certainly introduced species It 
is further complicated by the fact that 11 undetermined 
species/* 11 varieties/ 1 and " forms " are all tabulated 
■equally, and the percentages of the constituents of the 
flora are calculated from mixed totals. 

For instance, the percentage of endemic species of 
flowering plants is obtained from a total which mcludes 
fifty 44 undetermined species/' some of which, one 
would suppose, are also endemic. On the other hand, 
fifteen 14 varieties " and nineteen 14 forms " are in¬ 
cluded in th& calculation, by which the endemic element 
is made out to be 44-4 per cent. This Dr, Robinson 
designates an '* extraordinary endemic element "; but, 
as compared with some other islands and continental 
areas, it is low. In the Hawaiian Islands it has been 
placed at 81*4, in Juan Fernandez at 68 a 6, in St. 
Helena at 6i'3, in West Australia at 85, and in Central 
America, including Mexico, at 7 o per cent. This is the 
specific endemic element. According to the nqw 
generally accepted generic limits, therp is almost no 

f eneric peculiarity in the flora of the Galapagos. 

calesla (Composit®), which is as well defined as many 
other genera of this order, is confined to the archi¬ 
pelago, where it Is represented by seventeen described 
species, most of them inhabiting only one island. This 
peculiarity, specially characteristic of the Galapagos 
flora, \B shared by several other leading genera, 
amongst them Castela, Euphorbia, Croton, Acalypha, 
Opuntia and Borreria. On the other hand, there are 
some species peculiar to the archipelago but lepresented 
in nearly all the islands Tclanthera echtnocephala 
(Amarantaceffi), Oxalis Cornelh, Maytenus obODflta 
(Celastrace®), and Cordta lutea (Boraginace®) are con¬ 
spicuous examples. 

But I must not attempt tp summarise the whole of 
Dr. Robinson's work. Briefly, he enumerates 500 
named species of vascular plants, of which fifty-two 
are ferns, only three of which are confined to the 
islands. The 205 endemic species of vascular plant* 
include members of thirty-nine natural orders. TtA 
orders most numerously represented by endemic specier 
are Corhposit®, 39; Amarantace®, 29; Euphorbk 
aces, 25, besides 7 endemic varieties and 7 enderaflj: 
forms; Kubiace®, 16; Grammes, 13; and Boragin¬ 
ace®, 14, giving a total oF 136, or two-thirds of the 
whole, contributed by six orders. Against this there are 
seventeen other orders, limited to one endemic species 
each. But the Cactace®, the species of which are still 
badly defined, are much more prominent and generally 
dispersed than some of those much more numerous in 
species. Members of the Cactace® are recorded from 
all of the Islands except Gardner, but including the 
Mtiall and remote Tower, Wenman, and Culpepper 
Islands. The Leguminos®, counting only six endemic 
species, are also very prominent in the arboreous 
element, from the presence of the genera Acacia, 
Cassia, Mimosa and Parkinsonia Astragalus Edtnon- 
stone 1 Is a noteworthy outlier of this genus, not found 
by any recent collector. The presence of four species 
of the Loranthaeea is another interesting fact. 

The affinities of the flora of the Galapagos Islands 
are wholly American, for the very few exceptional 
species msjr be accidental introductions. In composi¬ 
tion it differs from that of the smaller flora of Juan 
Fernandez in having almost no generic endemic 
element, and in /he specific endemic element being 
furnished bjr relatively numerous natural orders. From 
the flora of the Hawaiian Islands It also differs in being 
much less highly specialised. There are no tree-ferns, 
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; no gym nos perms, and, with the exception of grasses 
and sedges, of which there ate 5a and 25 species re¬ 
spectively, monocotyledons are very poorly represented. 
There is one orchid, Eptdendrusn spicatum , one brom* 
liad[, TiHandfia insularis, and Cpmmehna nudiflora, 
a very widely dispersed weed in warm regions, and 
Hypoxts decutnbens complete the petaloid series. The 
aquatic genera Potamogeton, Ruppia, Naias, and 
Lemna rest on single records of American collectors. 

Dr. Robinson concludes his essay with an examin¬ 
ation of the 41 botanical evidence regarding the origin 
of the Galapagos Islands." After a brief examination 
of the evidence in favour of the opposed theories of 
submergence and emergence, he says :— 14 During a re¬ 
examination of the whole vascular flora of the islands, 
I have sopght further light upon this question, and 
now find the peculiar distribution of the plants less 
difficult to account for on the emergence tneory than 
it seemed when the Baur plants were studied some 
yeafs ago." I should like to discuss this 11 new light " 
qriefly in a separate communication, and will merely 
remark here that all the proved means of dispersal of 
the seeds of plants to long distances are insufficient, to 
my mind, to account for certain insular floras generally 
regarded as derived rather than as residues. 

W Botting Hemsley. 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY. l 

T HE increased interest in zoology certainly existing 
at the present time is ope of the causes which 
has induced Prof, Davis to attempt a natural history 
written on lines totally different from those usually 
followed in works of this kind In place of treating 
the various animal groups in more or leas full detail 
According to their presumed relationship to one another, 
it is proposed to consider them in relation to their 
environment, and to lay special stress on the inter¬ 
dependence of animals and plants, and the bearing 
upon life of chemical and physical conditions. Such 
a mpde of treatment undoubtedly has great possibilities 
^before it, and is one which should do good by drawing 
attention to our lack of knowledge as to the reason 
Fof many of the structural peculiarities of animals. It 
is, indeed, one of the reproaches that may be legiti¬ 
mately brought against our present methods of zoo¬ 
logical study that we attach far too much importance 
to describing and recording minute differences between 
closely allied animals to the utter neglect of the study 
of their life-history. Whether the author will be 
successful in this mode of treatment we cannot at pre¬ 
sent even conjecture, for the two sections of the work 
now before us are devoted to a brief systematic survey 
of the leading groups of the animal kingdom, which 
must form a necessary introduction to its proper sub- 
I ject. These two sections may, indeed, be regarded as 
a kind of " index-museum ” to the rest of the work. 
They are important as serving to show that from no 
point of view can systematic zoology be neglected, and 
also that the issue of a work like the present in no wise 
renders the older type of natural history superfluous. 
There is ample room for both, and neither poaches on 
the preserves of its fellow. 

As a whole, the author’s treatment of the systematic 
part of his subject may be regarded as fairly successful, 
and the volume before us is rendered highly attractive 
to the general reader by the beauty of its coloured 
plates and other illustrations. Where all are excellent 
it is difficult to select any for special commendation, 

1 " The Nscaral History of Animal*; tb« Animal Ur* of ibe World In i\% 
various Aspecti and Relations," By J. ft. A. Dsvis Half-voli, i. »nd 
n. Pp xijnl+4»9 : illustrated. (London " Graihiiti Publishing Co., 1933.) 
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and we take as a sample, selected almost at random, 
the accompanying cut of Sahara foxes, or fennecs. 

In regard to classification, so far as vertebrates at 
any rate are concerned, the author follows in the main 
some of the older schemes, especially in the case of 
birds, and in this, we think, he is well advised. We 
cannot, however, agree with him in making a special 
" order " for the lemurs, especially in view of the recent 
investigations of Dr. Forsyth Major and Prof Elliot i 
Smith. We are, moreover, somewhat surprised to find 
no mention of the okapi under the heading Glraffids, j 
and the statement that the giraffe is the sole living 
representative of that family. Naturalists will be 
still more surprised to find the African Anomalurus 
classed as a member of the squirrel family, and no j 
mention made of the fact that it has a relative un- I 
provided with n flying-membrane. Again, it is quite I 


credited, we presume, to the printer's "devil." The 
want of an index is a serious drawback to a volume 
which in most respects is full of interest. R. L 


NOTES 

It is now more than a quarter of a century ago that the 
Duke of Devonshire's Royal Commission on Science, among 
its many important recommendations, few of which have 
been taken advanUge of either by the then or subse¬ 
quent Governments, urged the importance of the creation 
of a body of scientific advice which should bring all depart¬ 
ments in close touch with the progress of science We 
warmly congratulate Lord Curzon upon the steps he has 
recently taken to extend the many benefits of such a body 
to the Indian Empire We reprint elsewhere the 



text of a resolution of the Indian Government 
which has recently appeared in the Gazette, and 
we may hope that in a few more decades the 
matter may be considered by the Governnunt of 
Great Britain, in which certainly such a council 
is as much required as in India 

'i HE Prince Auguste D’Arenberg, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Archibald Geikie, F R S , have been 
elected honorary members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

A Lahore correspondent of the Pioneer Mail 
stales that the Kanwar Sahib of Patiala has made 
a free gift of his house at Kasauh to the Pasteur 
Institute at that place, with the object of its 
being devoted to the purposes of that institution 

The Times correspondent at Rome report** that 
the King and Queen of Italy were present on 
April 13 at the inaugural meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Agriculture The congress, 
which is attended by representatives from many 
countries, will sit in Rome until April 18, when 
it will start on a tour of three weeks through Italy 
and Sicily. 

Reuter reports that an eruption of the vuicano 
Del Tierra Firme (Colombia), near Gnlera de 
Zamba, occurred on March 22 by which the 
village of Tiojo was destroyed Brightly illumin¬ 
ated clouds, giving rise to the appearance of 
flames, were seen above the volcano on the night 
of March 24 by ships passing sixty miles off the 
coast 


Fil. i —Sahara Foxd (From “The Natural Hiiiorj af Animal 1 * 

against modern usage to place the American mice and 
rata in the same genus (Cricetus) as the hamster. 
Neither is it correct to call the Indian elephant 
Euelephas, while the statement (p. 108) that Lhe hippo¬ 
potamus has only two upper incisors is inaccurate. 

Although we by no means agree in many instances 
with the author's practice in regard to nomenclature, 
yet this is to so ^reat art extent a matter of opinion 
that we forbear criticism. There can, however, be no 
excuse for describing the Indian rhinoceros in the 
text (p. 106) as Rhinoceros unicornis , and in the plate 
and its accompanying note as R. indicia, or for styling 

! p. i]j) the Hama Lama lama in the text and Aucnenia 
amain the plate and its explanation, Lamaguan acus * 
for the guanacp,, in place of Lanyi guappeus, must be' 
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I Sjk W. T T111 seltoi*-Dyer, K C.M-G , has 

sent us a copy of a letter from Mr H. Powell, the 
curator of the Botanic Station at St. Vincent, to Dr. D. 
Morris, the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
West Indies, as an official report upon the eruption of the 
Soufnfcre on March 21 , he has also sent a cutting from the 
Barbados Advocate of March 2B describing some of the phe¬ 
nomena of the eruption Mr Powell reports that the clouds 
of stones, ashe9, Ac., were of stupendous size, and rose to 
enormous heights, similar to those of May 7, 190a. The 
noise on March aa was, however, far Less than on May 7, 
and the electric display was very little At 11 30 a.m., and 
again at 12 30 pm., on March ai last, huge volumes of 
vapour were seen ascending from the crater, and at about 
6.30 next morning the serious eruption commenced, and 
continued during the morning and most of the afternoon. 
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At 9 a.m. on March 33 there wab another huge outburst*. 
On Mqrch 22 a slight layer of dust fell at the Bo topic 
Station, and the northern half 6f the heavens was shrouded 
In gloom, but there was no real darkness. At Georgetown 
a layer of ejecta about three Inches deep, with stones the 
elze of the fist, Is reported, and at Tourama a layer of live 
Inches. An estimate of the large quantities of dust whldjtr 
fell in the neighbourhood of the volcano can be formed froth 
the fact, reported In the Barbados Advocate, that the Com* 
mlssiotters of Health for 5t. Michael at their meeting on 
March *3 agreed to pay sol. for the removal from the 
streets and public ways of the volcanic dust which fell 
during the previous day. The dust on this occasion was 
very coarse, dark, and heavy, resembling that of May last 
rather than the impalpable grey dust of October 

FftOU a note in a recent number of the West Indian 
Bulletin , it is satisfactory to learn that the planters" of 
Dominica appreciate the assistance given them by Jhe 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies 
An illustration of the useful work being done by this De¬ 
partment Is afforded by a report on the soils of Dorm nice, 
which has just been issued by the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture for the West Indies. The report gives the physical 
and chemical composition of twenty-three typical soils ex¬ 
amined in the Government chemical laboratory of the Lee¬ 
ward Islands, and Is the Work of Mr. F Watts, Government 
chemist Samples were taken in all parts of the Island, 
and the analyses published give the composition of both 
virgih and cultivated soils In general, the soils of 
Dominica were found to be well furnished with available 
compounds of nitrogen and potash, but were almost uni¬ 
formly deficient in phosphates, and in many cases also in 
lime. A microscopic examination of the soil minerals 
showed that they were much the same in all parts of the 
Island, and further that they closely resembled the minerals 
found in the volcanic dust of the Mont Pel^e eruptions 
Mr. Watts concludes that 11 the recent volcanic activity i*. 
similar in character to that of the past." 

On Tuesday next, April ai, Prof Aiian Macfadyen will 
deliver the first of three lectures at the Royal Institutioiitftr 
the blood and some of Its problems; on Thursday, April 33, 
Prof. Dewar commences a course of two leciuresrfon 
hydrogen, gaseous, liquid and solid ; and on Saturday, April 
J5, Prof. Langton Douglas begins a course of two lectures 
on the early art of Siena. The Friday evening meetings 
will be resumed on April 24, when the Hon R. J Strutt 
delivers a discourse on some recent investigations in electric 
conduction. The discourse on May 1 will be delivered by 
Prof. W. J. Pope on recent advances in stereochemistry. 

The first Easter vacation party of workers at the new 
Biological Station, Port Erin, is a large one, including two 
students from Oxford, four from Owens College, two from 
Liverpool^ one from Leeds, and also Mr. Isaac Thompson, 
Mr J. Lomas, Prof. Gregg Wilson, Mr. Chadwick, and 
Prof. Herdman. A small class of school teachers from the 
Isle of Man has also been formed for " nature-study," and 
Is being conducted In the junior laboratory and in the field 
by Mr Chadwick and Prof. Herdman. The season is a late 
one, both in fish-spawning and in the general condition of 
the fauna, but, notwithstanding the unsettled weather, a 
good deal of collecting and field work has been earned on. 

Reuter'* agent at St. Petersburg reports that Captain 
KozlofT lectured there on April 6 on his scientific expedition 
to Central Asia and Tibet, lasting from 1899 to 1901. As 
a result Of the expedition, the central steppe of the Gobi 
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desert and the country of Hait-eu and Tseldom were 
traversed. Numerous meteorological observations were 
made, as well as a great many notes with regard to the 
flora and fauna of the country. After establishing a meteor¬ 
ological station In the Tsaidam, where the collections were 
left, the party started for the heights of Tibet. Captain 
Kozloff's expedition was at first allowed to enter the terri¬ 
tory of the Dalal-Lama, but It was stopped oh reaching 
districts^ strictly reserved. It was consequently compelled 
to winter for five months in the Mekong Valley. The ex* 
pedition traversed and made a study of parts of Tibet which 
had never before been visited by Europeans, and made col¬ 
lections which will have an important bearing on the study 
of the ethnography and the flora and fauna of that country. 

As already announced, the annual meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute will be held on May 7 ond 8 At the 
opening meeting the council will present the report for the 
year 1902, and the president-elect, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
will deliver an address The Bessemer gold medal for 1903 
will be presented to Sir James Kitson, Bart , past-president, 
and the awards of the Andrew Carnegie gold medal and 
research scholarships for 1903 will be announced. Among 
the papers to be read and discussed are the fpllowing:— 
the alleged diffusion of silicon into iron, Mr. J. E. Stead^ 
the influence of sulphur and manganese on steel, Prof. J. O- 
Arnold and Mr, G. B Waterhouse; the open-hearth process, 
Lieut-Colonel L. CubUlo; the application of electric 
furnaces in metallurgy, Mr Albert Keller; the manufac¬ 
ture of Portland cement from blast-furnace slag, Mr. C. 
von Schwarz, and the effect of flue dust upon the thermal 
efficiency of hot blast stoves, Mr. B. H. Thwdite. Reports 
on research work carried out during the past year will be 
submitted by Messrs Q. Boudouard (Paris), W. Campbell 
(New York), A. Campion (Coopers Hill), P. Longmulr 
(Sheffield), E. Schott (Berlin), and F. H. Wigham (Wake¬ 
field), the Andrew Carnegie research scholars of 1902 The 
autumn meeting will be held at Barrow-in-Furness during 
the first week in September. An influential reception com¬ 
mittee has been formed with His Grace the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, K.G , as chairman. 

The Easter holidays have been to a considerable extent 
marred by the inclement weather which has been ex¬ 
perienced generally in the British Islands. The Daily 
Weather Report Issued by the Meteorological Office on 
Saturday last, April n, showed that a disturbance lay to 
the north of Scotland and was likely to be followed by 
further unsettled weather. Very cold winds, chiefly north¬ 
westerly, spread over the whole country and caused frequent 
sharp showers of snow and hail, with very low day temper¬ 
atures on Sunday and following days, the readings on the 
ground at night being eight or more degrees below 
freezing. Much damage has been done to fruit trees in 
blossom, and in some cases small seeds have been blown 
from the fields. Bright intervals of sunshine followed the 
squalls, and, in places sheltered from the coldness of the 
winds, were very agreeable. The advance of a cyclonic dis¬ 
turbance from the Atlantic during Tuesday has occasioned a 
change of wind and milder weather. > ■ 

We have received the fir^t part of vol, xvi. of Mitthetl- 
engen relating to German Protectorates, This valuable 
publication Is so well known that it la unnecessary to say 
that It contains a large amount of useful Information both 
for travellers and men of science. We wish particularly to 
draw attention to the care and* thoroughness with which the 
German official* establish meteorological statkmi and 
collate and pubffkh useful data for districts which would 
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be otherwise meteorologically unknown. The volume in 
question contains full results of rainfall or other statistics 
at no less than forty-two stations in German South-West 
Africa, and At thirty-two stations in German East Africa. 
In the latter Protectorate values for several years are given, 
with useful particulars relating to the Instruments and their 
exposure The work Is accompanied by a very clear map 
of the north-western portion of Cameroon, between R10- 
del-Rey and Ball. 


We have received a catalogue of new experimental 
apparatus from the firm of E. Leybold, which describes a 
number of Instruments suitable for general and special ex¬ 
perimental and demonstration work Amongst these may 
be noted a convenient form of hapd regulated arc lamp, 
having an arrangement by which any one of six carbons 
can be used, apparatus for wireless telegraphy, selenium 
cells, and other apparatus for wireless telephony, Arc. We 
also note that the firm includes in the list Poulsen’s tele- 
graphone, which was described in Nature some lime ago , 
this is, we presume, only an experimental apparatus, as 
we have not heard that the invention is sufficiently per¬ 
fected yet for commercial purposes 

A method of electrically locating ore deposits which has 
been devised by Messrs L Daft and A Williams was 
demonstrated a short time back at the Telacre Mine ln^ 
North Wales. The method is practically an application of 
wireless telegraphy by earth conduction. An induction coil 
which is used as transmitter has the terminals of the 
secondary connected to two metal stakes, which are pushed 
Into the soil; radiating currents are thus produced which 
can be detected by a telephone connected to similar stakes 
Normally, the telephonic disturbance is greatest in a line 
at right angles to, and bisecting, the line joining the trans¬ 
mitting electrodes, but the presence of ore disturbs the 
current distribution, and the amount of shifting of the point 
of maximum disturbance enables the position of the deposit 
to be determined It is also said that the nature of the 
sounds can, in some cases, indicate the depth and mineral 


velopment, may possibly become of considerable assistance 
In prospecting for ore 

We have received from Dr. Hubert Jansen, the editor of 
the trilingual technical dictionary which is being 
published by the Society of German Engineers, a batch of 
circulars relating to the publication The object, as our 
readers are probably aware, is to bring out a thoroughly 
comprehensive vocabulary of technical terms in German, 
English, and French , mathematical, physical and chemical 
words are to be included, as if not now of technical im¬ 
portance they may become so at any time Special effort 
is to be made to include all li trade ” expressions used in 
particular industries, local dialectical terms, and even work¬ 
men's “ slang " names for machines, Ac., as these often 
pass In time into general use. In order to make the 
dictionary as complete as possible, collaboration is asked 
from technical men, Institutions, or works , the publishers 
will supply note-books for jotting down technical expressions 
(with or without their foreign equivalents) to anyone who 
Is willing to collaborate, and these will be collected some 
time next year, and collated by the editors. The editors 
also ask that circulars, price-lists, Ac., may be sent to 
them, as these are a fruitful source of technical expressions. 
We would strongly urge all Who have the time and oppor¬ 
tunity to give What assistance they can, as there can b£ 
no question. of the need for the dictionary, which will be 
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more valuable the more complete it is made, A little help 
from a larger number of collaborators is likely to be of 
greater use than a greater amount of work by a few whose 
experience must necessarily be limited to one or two branches 
of technical work. 

Prof C Le Neve Foster, F R S , in the fourth part of 
his general report and statistics concerning the mines and 
quarries of the world in 1901, provides much information 
concerning the relative importance of different countries in 
the mining industries For instance, the total amount of 
coal produced in the world amounted in 1901 to 789 million 
tons, of which the United States yielded rather more than 
one-third and the British Empire rather less than that 
proportion , Germany's output was almost one-fifth The 
United States, the British Empire, and Germany produced 
six-sevenths of the world's supply. Of the total output 
Qf minerals the British Empire produces about one-third 
the coal, one-ninth of the copper, half of the gold, one- 
eighth of the iron, one-fifth of the lead, one-seventieth of 
the petroleum, ono-quarter of the salt, one-ninth of the 
silver, five-eighths of the tin, and one-fiftieth of the zinc 
More than four and a half millions of persons are engaged 
in mining and quarrying at home and abroad, of whom, 
roughly speaking, one-fifth are employed in the United 
.Kingdom and one-third in the British Empire. 

Tiie Charnw^od Forest roiks form the subject of a well- 
illustrated essay by Dr F W. Bennett (Traru Leicester 
Lit and Phil Soc , January). As the author remarks, he 
joined the excursion of the Geologists' Association under 
the leadership of Prof W W Wdtl9, and he has expounded 
in d clear and useful way the views arrived at by that 
geologist in his detailed survey of the area 


In the first annual report, for 1902, of the Rhodesian 
Museum, Bulawayo, it is stated that the rock and mineral 
collections have been fully classified and arranged, and 
that a geological map of Southern Rhodesia, on a scale 
of an inch to four miles, is being compiled The report 
contains a brief sketch of the geology of the couhtry around 


richness The demonstration in Wales passed off very* _ . . .. , ,, »» 

. „ , . . VBulawayo, by the curator, Mr v P. Menncll , also a list 

successfully, and it seems that the system, on further de- ( /Jf, i , 

. . . ,v<t1 Rhodesian minerals 


Thk Western Australian tellurides form the subject of 
All essay by Mr L. J. Spencer (Mtneralo if. Mag., February) 
'I he author observes that since 1H96, when tellurides 
of gold were first recognised in Western Australia, these 
minerals have proved of the greatest importance, and the 
telluride mines at Kalgoorlie, in the east Coolgardie gold¬ 
field, now yield as much gold as all the remaining gold¬ 
fields in the colony. The tellurides ocrur as large lenticular 
masses and as impregnations in schistose rocks, and they 
are only found below a certain depth , nearer the surface, the 
minerals have been decomposed with the separation of native 
gold At present no definite crystals of tellurides haVe 
been found, and the author suggests that cavities in the 
ores should be searched lie describes several tellurides, 
including lead tailuride (altaile), which, has not hitherto 
been recorded from Western Australia He further brings 
forward evidence to show that " Kalgoorlite 1 ’ and “ £ooL- 
gardite " are not homogeneous minerals, but mixtures of 
known tellurides. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria (VoL 
xv part ii, 1903) all the subjects dealt with relate to 
natural history. Mr. Frederick Chapman has commenced 
the description of the new or little-known Victorian fossils 
in the National Museum at Melbourne. Mr. G. B. Prit¬ 
chard continues his account of the Tertiary molluscs, aitd 
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Mr. O. A. Sayce contributes an account of the Phyllopoda 
of Australia, including descriptions of some new genera 
and species. Prof. J. W. Gregory describes under the name 
Heathcotlan a series of phyllites and schists, with diabases, 
porphyrites and amphibolites, which occur along the floor 
of the Heath cote Valley, and form the crest of the Col- 
bJnabbin Range, about seventy miles north of Melbourne. 
Conflicting opinions have been expressed with regard to 
the age of these rocks, and even now it is uncertain whether 
they are Cambrian or pre-Cambrian. In Lower Ordovician 
times they formed an extensive land area across Central 
Viqtona. A new genus of trllobite, Notasaphus, Is de¬ 
scribed from the Lower Ordovician rocks, and evidence is 
given to show that Dlnesus (previously described by Mr R. 
Etheridge, jun ) Is also a trilobite 

Tiib geographical distribution of fresh-water decapods 
forms the subject of an interesting essay by Dr. A* E. 
Ortmann (Proc. Amer Phil. Soc., vol tli. No, 171). He r 
points out that any division of the earth’s surface into zoo- 
geographical regions should not be based exclusively on 

the present distribution of animals. The geological history 
must be considered, and even then it is impossible to create 
any scheme that covers all cases, owing largely to the 

difference of the means of dispersal of the various groups 

of animals In most cases the instances of “ abnormal ” 
distribution have to be traced back into the geological past, 
to be understood properly, and the introduction of 
" regions " in our method is only a means of tabulating 
the more interesting and Important facts, and not the final 
aim of zoogeography The author deals fully with the 

geographical distribution of the fresh-water decapods, and 
discusses the great changes in the distribution of land and 
water which have modified the shapes of the continental 
masses since Cretaceous times His views are clearly ex¬ 
plained and illustrated by maps showing the " regions ” of 
past periods, and these lead up to the “ regions " of recent 
time, which do not differ materially from those constructed 
by Wallace on distinct principles The author deals not 
only with the causes of present distribution, but points out 
reasons for.the local absence of particular fbrms—the cray¬ 
fishes and crabs, for instance, being mutually exclusive 

In the^PuMicafumj of the Field Colombian Museum, Dr. 
Millspaugh has compiled a “ Flora of the Island of Sjt 
Croix.” Baron Eggers published a “ Flora of St Croix 
and the Virgin Islands ” In 1879, and the present list 
incorporates the plants brought together by Prof Rick- 
secker of Iowa, but does not include the collections made 
by several Danish botanists 

The characters and affinities of the oxlip form the subject 
of a small brochure, in which Mr C Bailey amplifies a 
paper read before the Manchester Field Club. The true 
oxlip, known distinctively as Jacquin’s oxlip, is found only 
in certain of the eastern counties, grows In the uplands on 
Boulder-clay, and is associated more often with the cowslip 
than with the primrose Crosses with the cowslip are rare, 
with the primrose more frequent, suggesting that its racial 
affinities are closer with the latter 

Tiib problem of unravelling the true relationships between 
various plant rusts has been taken up by Prof. J. C Arthur 
In America, and in addition to papers published in the 
Bolaittcal Gazette, this subject formed the theme of an 
address to the Botanical Society of America. By means of 
cultures extending over several seasons, the author has 
endeavoured to discover the second host plants on which 
many rusti, complete a stage of their life-history, and also 
to determine the differences between apparently similar 
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forms which develop as totally different varieties- Prof. 
"Arthur has confined his experiments mainly to the rusts 
which occur upon grasses and sedges. 

A third edition of Engler’s “ Syllabus der Pflanzen- 
familien " shows some additions of which the more im¬ 
portant are the incorporation of several paragraphs summar¬ 
ising the principles of systematic classification, and the 
introduction of a list of the more definite vegetative form¬ 
ations of the world. In the syllabus the changes refer 
mainly to points of detail, as in the ultimate subdivisions 
of a few of the phanerogamic families, also there has been 
some rearrangement of the main divisions of the lower 
organisms. The value of the book lies, of course, in the 
portion dealing with the higher plants, and objections 
might be offered to the arrangements of several of the 
cryptogamic groups. Under the Dictyotales, the occurrence 
of motile antherOzcids demonstrated five years ago by 
Lloyd Williams is not yet noted 

A new monthly journal devoted to bacteriological re¬ 
search , the Bulletin de 1 ‘lnstitut Pasteur , has just been 
commenced It is to be conducted by the junior staff of 
the Pasteur Institute, and appears to be much on the lines, 
of the Centralblatt fur Baktenolog The first number 
issued contains an introduction bv M. Duclaux, an article 
t>y M. Roux upon microorganisms that are so minute as 
to be invisible, and a number of reviews of articles in 
current periodicals. 

The Corporation of the City of London Is rightly taking 
part in the crusade against tuberculosis It has for many 
years instituted legal proceedings against farmers, butchers 
and meat-salesmen for sending tuberculous meat into the City 
markets, or for exposing the same for sale Since it would 
appear that in some cases such offences may have been due 
to ignorance, the Public Health Department has issued a 
circular describing the indications of tuberculosis in the 
carcase, and the symptoms of the disease In the living 
animal, drawn up by Dr Collmgndge and by Mr King, 
the Medical Officer of Health and the Veterinary Inspector 
respectively 

We have received the report of the Director of the Illinois 
State Laboratory of Natural History for the years 1899- 
1900, 

The necessity for financial assistance, if its work is 
to be adequately carried on and expanded, is the cry of 
the Committee of the Marine Biological Association of Lhe 
West of Scotland, of which the report for 1902 is just to 
hand. It has been decided to issue an appeal for an endow¬ 
ment fund of 2 5,000!. ” The Millport Station,” according 

to the report, 11 has the almost unique distinction of being 
a scientific institution founded and maintained entirely by 
private effort, and the committee would therefore address 
an earnest appeal to all who have hitherto shown an interest 
in the station to direct their attention to this object,” 
During the past year the opportunities offered by the 
Association for obtaining practical instruction in dredging 
and marine biology have been taken advantage of by several 
educational bodies. Our knowledge of the fauna of the 
Clyde estuary has likewise been considerably increased. 

In the report of the Lancashire Sea-Fisheries Laboratory 
and Sea-Fish Hatchery at Plel for 190a, Prof. Hardman 
makes some comments on the proposal that the British 
Government should take a share In the international In¬ 
vestigation of the North Sea and its products. Prof, Herd- 
man remarks that if those who have advised the Govern¬ 
ment to take part In U will declare distinctly, that they 
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regard the scheme ae a purely scientific investigation which 
may throw light on fishery problems, he Is prepared to 
endorse their recommendation, but not otherwise. In 
the same report Dr. J. T. Jenkins discusses the differ¬ 
ences between the spring and autumn broods of herring, 
and the question whether these are the offspring of the same 
parent herrlngp (which in that case must spawn twice in 
the year), or whether they belong to different races of the 
species, one of which breeds in the spring and the other in 
the autumn. The question is left undecided, although it is 
pointed out that the alleged differences in form between the 
fish of the two broods are not constant 

Prof. H. F. Osborn has sent us a budget of extracts 
from our American contemporary, Science In one of these 
articles it is proposed to divide reptiles into two main sec¬ 
tions, Synapsida and Diapsida, according to the presence, 
pumarily, of single or double temporal arches. From a 
second article it is satisfactory to learn that the splendid 
collection of Pampean vertebrate fossils acquired by the late 
Prof Cope has been unpacked in the American Museum, 
and is in course of being worked out. Recent investiga¬ 
tions, It is stated In a third, have led to the abandonment 
of the lake-basin theory of the origin of the Tertiary strata 
of the great plains Attention is likewise drawn to the 
large series of vertebrates—inclusive of two mammals— 
from the Cretaceous of Canada, recently described by Mr 
Lambe. Of considerable interest is the provisional identi¬ 
fication of a fossil mammal from Jap L m, to which reference 
was made some time ago in our columns, with Desmotylus, 
of the later Tertiary of California 

The Saturday afternoon excursions of the London Geo¬ 
logical Field Class, conducted by Prof H G Seeley, 
F.RS., will commence on April 25 Among thr localities 
to be visited this season will be Walton-on-the-Hill, Ayles¬ 
bury, Harefield, Sevenoaks, Leighton, and Tunbridge Wells 
Further particulars can be obtained from the hon sec , Mr 
R Herbert Bentley, 33 Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N 

Tiie second edition of Prof A Winkelmann’s 11 llandbuch 
der Physik," which Originally appeared in 1896, is in tourse 
of publication by the firm of J A. Barth, Leipzig The new 
edition will be published in six volumes, dealing respectively 
with general physics, acoustics, heat, electricity and mag¬ 
netism, and optics. Each volume will be complete in itself, 
and the editor, Prof Winkelmann, has obtained the assist¬ 
ance of many well-known men of science m Germany for 
various branches of physics. The first half of the volume on 
electricity and magnetism, which we have received, allows 
that the complete work will be a more detailed treatise of 
ffhysics than exists at present for English-reading students 

Prof. W A. Tilden, F R S , was elected president of 
the Chemical Society at the annual general meeting on 
March 25 The retiring president, Prof. J. Emerson 
Reynolds, F.R.S., delivered an address, in whiLh he directed 
/attention to the publication of some recent reports on pro- 
f grear. in chemical research, and urged the publication of 
similar digests. He urged the Btudy of “ comparative 
chemistry 11 of inorganic compounds. There were few in¬ 
quiries of greater interest than those involving inorganic 
isomerism, which was now either completely ignored or only 
slightly mentioned. Polymerlsm, or molecular condensa¬ 
tion, was well known to exist in many inorganic com¬ 
pounds, as in the oxides of nitrogen, vanadium, niobium 
and tantalum. Silicon showed a great analogy to carbon, 
and it was highly probable that some of the native silicates 
were benrtnold combinations of 6510 * The more familiar 
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cases of isomerism were the nitriles and sulphites, and 
isomerism had also been observed in the thiosulphates and 
the salts of the phosphorous acids Attention was directed 
to some cobalt, platinum, and molybdenum compounds 
which showed this peculiarity. Another analogy between 
carbon and inorganic compounds was the curious and 
interesting catalytic action, referred to by Bredig under the 
title of “ inorganic ferments " Colloid platinum solutions 
acted on many substances in the same way and under 
similar Uws as enzymes. The whole subject was little 
known, but it suggested that the broader study of inorganic 
chemistry, especially in the light of our knowledge of the 
M organic ” division of the science, was well worthy of 
much greater attention than it had received of late 

Tiif. additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during 
the past week include two Mahol] Galagos (Galagq mahoh ) 
from South Africa, presented by Captain Crosse, a Green¬ 
land Seal ( Phoca groenlandtca) from the Firth of Forth, pre- 
qenled by Mr E H Bostock , two Lesser Kestrels (Tmnun- 
culus ccncheis ), captured at sea, presented by Mr L 
Ovens , a Long-necked Chelodine ( Chelodtna JongicoiUs ), 
three Muricated Lizards (Amphibolurus muncatus), a 
Quoy's Lizard (I.ygosoma quay 1) from Australia, a Euro¬ 
pean Pond Tortoise ( Etnys orbicularis), European, presented 
by Mr E Hulton , a Purple-fared Monkey (SermiopifAecur 
cfphaloptcrus) from Ceyjon, a White-crowned Mangabey 
(Cercoccbus oethiops) from West Africa, a Fringed Gecko 
((Jroplatei fnnbrtatus), two Green Geckos ( Phelsuma 
viadagnscariense) from Madagascar, four Derbian Zonures 
(Zonurus giganteus), 11 Blessbok (Bama/ijctij albtfrons) 
from South Africa, an Antarctic Skua (Stcrcorariui 
antarcticus) from the Straits of Magellan, six Ambolna Box 
Tortoises (Cyclemys amboinensis), a Ceylonese Terrapin 
(iVicoria tnjuga, var edtniana) from India, a Raven (Cort/iu 
i ora*), European, deposited, a Moufion (Ovis mustmon ) 
born in the Gardens 


| OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

■Nova GeminorliM —Several observations of the new slur 
announced by Prof Turner on March 24 are contained 111 
No 3858 of the Astronomisihc Nachuchtcn 

Prof Deichmuller, of Bonn, has looked up some old 
observations of the region, made during 1856, 1857 and 
1858, and cannot find therein any record of an object having 
the position occupied by the Nova 

Prof. Hartwig (Bamberg) compared ihe Nova with two 
neighbouring stars, viz B D +29° 133G (given as magni¬ 
tude 83) and B D +30° 1331 (given as magnitude 87), on 
March 20, and found that it was equal to the former and 
about o 1 in. brighter than the latter, whilst he records its 
colour as “ bright orange ” Two heliometer measures of 
the Nova’s position, using the stars B D. + 29 0 1342 and 
B.D +29° 1307 as reference stars, gave for 1903 — 

n=»£h. 38m 047s , 8 = +30° 2' 27* o 

and 

a — 6h. 38m. 046s , 8 = +30° 2' 31' 1 

respectively. 

Prof Hartmann and Dr LudendorfT, using the 80 cm 
Potsdam refractor with the No 1 star-spectroscope, obtained 
a spectrum of the Nova, with three hours’ exposure, on 
March ag, The star then apDeared to be of about the ninth 
magnitude, and the spectrum on the plate is extremely faint. 

The hydrogen line HjB appears as a bright emission line 
between A 4857 and A 4881, and the middle of the line Is 
shifted about 8 Angstrom units towards the red. In the 
blue part of the spectrum there are many bright lines form¬ 
ing a band which has its maximum intensity from A 4604 
to A 4672 The line Hy is also a bright line, but is so ex¬ 
tremely faint that it was measured with difficulty ; It 
appears to extend from A 4343 to a 43^6, and, lltce 1 1 / 9 , to 
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have itp centre shifted # A.U. towards the red* Prof. Hart¬ 
mann deduces from this u shift M that the material emitting 
these bright line radiations is moving away from the earth 
with a velocity of 530 kilometres per second. The spectrum 
li similar to that of Nova Persei during the latter part of 
March, 1901, and this fact, taken with the similar decrease 
of magnitude, seems to prove that the object Is truly a 
Nova. 

The magnitude was estimated at Strassburg on March 27, 
13b. (M.T. Strassburg) as 79, and at Utrecht on March 
37, uh. 20m. (M.T. Utrecht) as 8 1. 

Cooperative Determinations of Velocities in the Line 
of Sioht.—A t a meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society 
held on March 13, Mr. Newall read a paper dealing with 
the results obtained at Cambridge in connection with Prof. 
Frost’s cooperative scheme for determining the motions in 
the line of sight of ten selected stars. 

Mr. Newell's results dealt with the stars a Arietn, 
a Persei, and a Bootis, and for the first named he has 
obtained a mean value of —1423 kilometres per second. 
The measurements of the spectrum of a Persei seem to in¬ 
dicate that there is something peculiar, which is not yet 
accounted for, In the motion of this star. Fourteen photo¬ 
graphs give a mean velocity of —2 61 kilometres per second 
with a probable error of ±028. In the case of a Bodtis 
four of the lines, out of the seventeen which were measured, 

g ive a velocity of an entirely different order from that given 
y the other thirteen lines, although the lines themselves are 
not remarkable Ip other respects; two of these lines belong 
to the iron, one to the scandium, and one to the titanium 
spectrum (the Observatory, April) 

Wolf's Rich Nebulous Region in the Constellation 
Lvnx. —Writing to No. 3857 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, Dr. Isaac Roberts states that he photographed 
both H. iv£j and the new nebula mentioned by Prof. Max 
Wolf (Aitronomische Nachrlchten, 3847) on March 24, 1897, 
and included them amongst the regions given in his observ¬ 
atory report which appeared in the Monthly Notices for 
February, |M 

Or., Roberts’s notes describe the second nebula as 45s 
following and 14'$ S of H. iv$5, and state that " it is 
a spiral nebula viewed edgewise, about 28c* of arc in 
diameter from south following to north preceding nucleus 
stellar, equal to about seventeenth magnitude, faint indica¬ 
tions of condensations " 

The Period and Light-curve of 5 Cephei —In No 3853 
of the Astronomische Nachnchten Prof. A A Nijland dis¬ 
cusses the previous observations and calculations of the 
period and light-curve of the interesting variable B Cephei 
(Ch. 8073). He compares the maxima given by his own 
formula and that of Schur with the chief observations made 
between February, 1785, and February, 1897, and arrives at 
the following formula as the one giving the nearest 
approximation to the true period 1 — 

Maximum™ 1840 September s6d. loh ham (M T. Bonn) 
+5d. 8h. 47m. 45 oosE — o 00075sE"— 0 00000062 E 1 , 
or, expressed in Julian Days — 

Maximum«J.D. 23933^421 (M.T. Bonn) 

+5 366493dE—o 0007SBE 1 — o-0000006a E 1 . 

Prof Nijland has found during the discussion of the data 
that a variation of the period is suggested, and he urges the 
desirability of obtaining further trustworthy observations 


CONSTITUTION OF A BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC 
ADVICE FOR THE FURTHERANCE OF 
SCIENTIFIC WORK IN INDIA . 

SUBJOINED is the complete te*t of the resolution of the 
0 Government of India referring to the appointment of 
a Board of Scientific Advice to organise and coordinate 
the scientific work done in the several Departments of the 
Government of India. 

The application of the resources of modern science to 
the economic and agricultural development of the country 
has fof many years engaged the earnest attention of the 
Government of India. The Famine Commissioners of 1876 
laid much stress on the Institution of scientific Inquiry and 
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experiment designed to lead to the gradual Increase of the 
food-supply of the country and to the greater stability of 
agricultural outturn. It was considered desirable, however,, 
first to organise the Land Record system, and so to acquire 
a stable basis of ascertained fact, before scientific inquiry 
Was undertaken on any considerable scale The necessity for 
such investigation was again emphasised by Dr. Vbelcker, 
who was deputed ih 1890 to advise the Indian Government 
on the best course to be adopted in order to effect improve¬ 
ments in Indian Agriculture. At the same time the experi¬ 
ence of recent years has indicated the increasing Import¬ 
ance of the study of the economic products of India 
and of its mineral-bearing tracts, with a view to the 
development of the industrial and economic resources of the 
country. 

(2) The organisation and work of the Indian Agricultural 
and Scientific Departments prior to 1897 have been fully de¬ 
scribed in the important series of Resolutions which issued 
in that year, and especially In the fourth and fifth Resolu¬ 
tions of the series. These contain a clear exposition of the 
policy of the Government of India in establishing depart¬ 
ments of "rcientific research to promote the industries of the 
country and investigate its undeveloped resources, and they 
describe the mean9 adopted to give effect to that policy. 
They further show how undue prominence had been given 
in the past to pure science, to the neglect of its economic 
application, and they affirm the necessity of extending the 
economic side of inquiry, and of coordinating the labours 
of the different departments on the basis of a well-con¬ 
sidered working plan 

(3) The policy laid down in these Resolutions has been 
steadily pursued, though its development has been retarded 
by an unfavourable cycle of seasons, which seriously affected 
the financial resources of the Government of India. To the 
Geological Department two practical mining experts have 
been added, while each year a portion of tije scientific staff 
devote themselves to inquiries connected with the mineral 
resources of India. A cryptogamic botanist has been 
appointed, whose special duty it is to study the fungoid 
diseases of agricultural staples, such as rust in wheat, 
which causes such serious and widespread loss to the country. 
In Madras a botanist has been permanently entertained 
whose attention will be mainly devoted to economic inquiry. 
And of Jate years the attention of the officers of the Botanic 
Survey has been more and more directed to questions of 
practical importance to the country. The establishment of 
the Reporter on Economic Products has been strengthened, 
and a Curator with special qualifications as an economy 
chemist has been added to it and provided with a laboratory, 
while one agricultural chemist pursues his inquiries at Dehra 
Dun, and it is proposed to procure another for Madras. 
An entomologist has for some lima past been added to the 
Staff of the Indian Museum; a specially qualified Forest 
officer has been deputed for investigation of the insect pests 
which devastate the forests, while the Secretary of State 
has been asked to secure the services of a skilled entomo 
logist in order to conduct similar inquiries in connectioi 
with the agricultural and industrial staples of India. I 
the Civil Veterinary Department a highly skilled bacterii 
logist is studying trie diseases which prove so fatal to agr 
cultural stock In India An agricultural expert has recentl) 
been added to the Provincial staff of the United Provinces. 
Finally, an Inspector General of Agriculture has been 
appointed whose function it Is to guide and correlate the 
agricultural inquiries carried on throughout India, whether 
by the Imperial or the Provincial Governments, and to act 
as an adviser to both in all matters pertaining to 
agriculture, while under him work, or will work, the 
agricultural chemist, the entomologist and the cryptogamic 
botanist. 

(4) The Government of India now desire to provide, as 
far as possible, for that coordination of scientific inquiry 
which the development of the machinery of the various de¬ 
partments has rendered more than ever essential. The 
work of many of the members of the scientific staff covers 
fields in whicn experiments of a similar or cognate character 
are being independently conducted. Thus in chemistry we 
have several Investigators following parallel lines of re 
search , in economic botany there are two departments work 
ing independently of each other; in economic entomology 
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th«rc have been two specialists, each charged with investi¬ 
gations similar in character. Finally, the appointment of 
an Inspector General of Agriculture adds to the stall an 
official with a close interest in all the branches of science 
which bear upon the agricultural conditions of the country 

(5) The subject has received the careful consideration of 
the Governor General in Council, and he has arrived at the 
conclusion that a central authority is needed to ensure that 
the work of scientific research js distributed to the best 
advantage, that each investigator confines his researches 
to the subject with which he is most capable of dealing, and 
that energy is not dissipated by the useless duplication of 
inquiries or misdirected by a lack of inter-departmental co¬ 
operation. The various departments of science are not self- 
contained, but closely interlinked. Agriculture needs the 
aid of botany, botany the assistance of geology, geology of 
chemistry, and an endeavour should be made to combine thfe 
different departments in a system of mutual assistance. 
The Governor General in Council has no wish to imply that 
there has been any disposition on I he part of one depart¬ 
ment to hold itself aloof from another But the institution 
of an authorised scheme of mutual assistance will result in 

closer cooperation for the purposes of effective research 
than has been possible in the past. 

(6) A further reason exists for the constitution of a central 
advisory authority. Though greater prominence has been 
grvert in recent years to the practical or economic side of 
inquiry, its importance is not even yet always adequately 
recognised The Government of India fully realise the 
great value of the work effected in the past by their scien¬ 
tific departments, in the shape of scientific exploration and 
systematic work, and they recognise that such inquiries 
must necessarily precede any attempt towards the solution 
of more practical problems. Dut in those departments there 
has been a not unnatural tendency to give the claims of 
abstract science precedence over the more practically im¬ 
portant demands of economic or applied science In making 
these remarks, the Governor General in Council has no 
desire to underrate the importance of original research for 
purely scientific objects, or to assert that the practical 
application of science should be the sole aim of technical 
departments. It is his wish that the high reputation which 
has been gained by more than one branch of scientific work 
in India should be maintained, and that the Indian depart¬ 
ments should retain touch with scientific progress in Europe 
und America. But in view of the fact that the Indian 
Government own the largest landed estate in thn world, that 
rhe prosperity of the country is at present mainly dependent 
upon agriculture, that its economic and industrial resources 
have been very imperfectly explored, and that the funds 
available for scientific work are limited, the importance of 
practical research is preeminent, and a central authority, 
which can speak with knowledge upon scientific questions, 
will be in a position to enforce the repeated declarations 
of the Government of India on the subject 

(7) The Governor General in Council proposes therefore 
to constitute a Board of Scientific Advice comprising the 
heads of the Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest, 
•Survey, Agricultural, and Veterinary Departments, together 
ftlth such other scientific authorities as may from time to 
time be invited by the Government of India to serve upon 
it. These latter will include scientific officers in the service 
of the Imperial and Provincial Governments whose special 
attainments render their assistance desirable The Govern¬ 
ment of India hope that the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
who, as custodians of the national scientific collections, have 
always shown an active interest In the prosecution of scien¬ 
tific Work, will associate themselves with the scheme, and 
they will be addressed separately on the subject The 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture, to v which the scientific depart¬ 
ments concernea are administratively subordinate, will be 
ex-offlcio President of (he Board, and the Secretary to the 
Board Will be selected, subject to the approval of Govern¬ 
ment, by the Board from amongst its members. The Board 
will review and advise generally upon the operations oF the 
departments, with due attention tp the economic side of 
their work, and will serve as a referee In all matters con¬ 
nected with the Organisation of scientific inquiry in this 
country. It win Annually receive and discuss the proposals 
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of each departmental head in regard to the programme for 
investigation in his department. In cases where inter¬ 
departmental cooperation is necessary, it will rest with the 
Board to advise as to the lines on which mutual assistance 
should be given and the department to which the inquiry 
should primarily appertain. Where the proposed investi¬ 
gation falls exclusively within the domain of a particular de¬ 
partment, the function of the Board will be confined to 
examining and criticising the proposals. It is not intended 
that the directing influence of the Board should in any way 
weaken departmental executive control or responsibility, and 
the precise manner in which, and the agency by which, any 
required information is to be collected or investigation 
carried out must be left lo the heads of the departments 
concerned 

(8) The Board will submit annually to Government a 
general programme of research which will embody the 
proposals of departmental heads in so far as its subjects 
arc to be exclusively dealt with in one department, and its 
own proposals in cases where two or more departments are 
tq cooperate. At the end of the year it will submit to 
Government a brief review of the results obtained In all 
lines of scientific investigation, based upon the annual de¬ 
partmental reports and upon any papers published by 
individuals Generally, the Board will act as an advisory 
committee to the Government of India and as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Government of India and their scien¬ 
tific officers in respect of all questions of technical research 
which are dealt with in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture. The Royal Society have already been good 
enough to offer their aid in furthering scientific work In 
India, and their invaluable advice and assistance will be 
freely invoked by the Board now constituted. 

(9) To enable the Board to carry out the duties which are 
assigned to it, the Governor General in Council considers 
it desirable that its members should meet as a collective body 
at stated intervals for the purposes of discussion It Will 
probably be ordinarily sufficient lo hold two meetings a 
year, one Lo consider the work of the past year and pro¬ 
posals for the progiamme of the coming year In each de¬ 
partment , the other to settle finally those programmes 
subject to the approval of Government The most con¬ 
venient dates for holding these meetings will be settled in 
consultation with the Board 


1 (D The Surveyor General of India 

(2) The Inspector General of Forests 

(j) The Dirertor, Geological Survey of India 

(4) The Meteorological Reporter to the Government of 

India and Director General of Indian Observ¬ 
atories. 

(5) The Inspector General, Civil Veterinary Department. 

(6) The Director, Botanical Survey of India. 

(7) The Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern¬ 

ment of India 

(8) The Inspector General of Agriculture in India. 

(9) The Director General of Archaeology in India. 

(10) The Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

(10) Ordered, that the Resolution be communicated to all 
Departments of the Government of India and Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations for information and to the De¬ 
partments above vioted for information and guidance; and 
that it be published in the Supplement to the Gazette of 
Jrjdia 


SOLAR PROMINENCE AND SPOT 
CIRCULATION, 1872-1901. 1 

N previous numbers of this Journal (vol. Ixvi- p. 248, and 
vol, Ixvii. pp 224 and 377) references have been made 
to the connection between solar, meteorological and mag¬ 
netic changes, and some of the results obtained from a 
reduction of the solar prominences as observed by Prof 
Tacchim at Rome were described. 

I Abstract of a paper ircenily read before iho Royal Society by Sir Norman 
Udkyer. K.CB, 1 'HS, and William J. S. Loekyw, M.A., PhD.. 
T.R.AS 
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The result of the discussion Bhowed that the curve re* 
presenting the variation of percentage frequency of the 
prominences for the whole limb of the sun indicated that 
m addition to the main epochs of maxima and minima 
coinciding in time generally with those of the maxima and 
minima of the total spotted area, there were also prominent 
subsidiary maxima and minima. 

Further, dividing the sun’s limb into zones of ao° in 
width from the equator, with a pole zone of io°, and dis¬ 
cussing each zone separately, the variation of the promin¬ 
ence percentage frequency about the equator was found to 
be very different from that in the higher latitudes, the 
former changing with the spots, and the latter exhibiting 
sudden outbursts just previous to the epochs of sunspot 
maxima, followed and preceded by comparatively long 
intervals of quietude, 

In the present investigation thr** prominence observations 
have been discussed from a different point of view, in order 
to trace out, if possible, the heliographic latitudes of the 
chief centres of action of prominence disturbance, or m 
other wbrds, to Indicate the regions on the solar disc wh ei re 
prominences were most prevalent in each year, and seeif' j 
those regions varied their positions in-relation to the sun’s 
equator 

In this way it could be determined whether ^uch move¬ 
ments, if any, are subject to some periodic law, in which 
case it would be possible to increase our knowledge of the 
circulation of the solar atmosphere in regions outside those 
in which sunspots alone have, up to the present, been 
employed. 

It has long been known that the centres of action of sun¬ 
spot disturbances, as shown by Carrington, Spoercr and 1 
others, are restricted to particular 


It was then found that the centres of prominence activity, 
or In other words, the maxima of the curves were sometimes 
single, sometimes double, and In one or two cases even triple 
In each hemisphere. This suggested that just as some¬ 
times there are two zones of spots existing at one time, 
so there might be one, two, or occasionally three zones of 
prominences in existence in each hemisphere simultaneously 

Further, a close examination of the whole set of curves 
with reference to these points of maxima made it possible 
not only to study the changes of latitude of these points 
from year to year, and their positions when commencing 
to develop Or about to disappear, but the intensity of these 
centres in relation to each other. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) shows the curves 
drawn for the years 1879, 1880, and 1881, from the observ¬ 
ations of Tacchini, and serves as examples of the curves 
that have been discussed , they exhibit the change from a 
single to a double centre of activity in each hemisphere. 

Thus, in 1879, there was a prominence maximum in each 
hemisphere at latitudes ± ^o°. In the next year (1880), 
both these maxima had retreated further away from the 
equator, namely to latitudes ±6o°, while another centre of 
disturbance began to make itself apparent at latitudes ±30°. 
In the year 1881, both centres in each hemisphere were 
strongly marked and became of about the same intensity, 
their mean latitudes in each hemisphere being about ±30° 
and ±6o° These curves thus indicate that during these 
three years, the direction of motion of these centres of, 
activity tend* polewards or away from the equator 

By examining both series of observations made by 
Tacchini and Ricco and Mascari, and analysing the posi¬ 
tions of the principal and subsidiary maxima for the whole 


regions on the solar surface, all of 
which are mrluded in the two large 
zoneB from ±5° to ±35° heliographic 
latitude. Further, from year to year, 
the regions of greatest activity undergo 
changes of position which are periodic 
Thus at aunapot maximum there is only 
one zone \n each hemisphere in which 
spots are situated, the centre of this be¬ 
ing about 1B 0 N. and S , while at mini¬ 
mum there are two zones existing 



simultaneously in each hemisphere , the 
older cycle dying out in the zone the 
centre of which was situated in low 


Fui 1 —Curves illustrating the percentage frequency or soUr prominciiLvn for each 10 degree* 
of heliocentric luiuudo lor ihc >enri 1879, 1BB0 and iBBi uher ihe oilers almns ol 1 nccliint, 


latitudes, and the new One commencing 

in high latitudes, its centre being about latitude ±30*^10 

±3S°- 

It may be here remarked that the above results are not 
strictly, but only generally, true, because the observations 
of each solar hemisphere hove not been treated sufficiently 
in detail. If this be done by examining the behaviour of 
the frequency or areas of spots in, say, zones of 5° in width, 
then it will be found that sometimes there are actually 
three centres of spot activity. The reduction of sunspots 
in this manner for the whole period, since accurate measure¬ 
ments have t*en made, is not yet complete, but it is as 
well to draw the reader's attention to these facts. 

Fortunately, the Investigator has at his disposal two 
splendid series of observations of prominences made in¬ 
dependently of each other, so that he is able to check the 
variations indicated in one series by seeing if they are ex¬ 
hibited In the other. 

The observations thus discussed were made by Tacchini 
at Rome from 1873-1900, and by Ricco and Mascari at 
Catania from 1881 to 1901. Both sets of observations are 
handled in exactly the same way, and it will be seen later 
that the changes Indicated in each are practically identical. 
It is due to the kindness of Prof. Ricco, who forwarded some 
unpublished data concerning his prominence observations 
and deductions, that the curves are complete up to the end 
of the year 1901. 

The method of reduction adopted was to determine for 
each year the percentage frequency of prominence activity 
for every 10 degrees of solar latitude north and south. A 
series of curves was next drawn, one for each year, the 
abaciss* representing the latitudes of prominences north 
and south, and the ordinates their percentage frequency. 


period covered by the observations, the results illustrated 
graphically in Fig. 2 were obtained 

In these figures the facts are brought together for each 
hemisphere separately The medials of the lines (curvet* 
A and B) show the hellogTaphic latitudes of the centres 0/ 
prominence action ; the thickness of these lines represents 
the relative percentage frequency of prominence action. 

For the sake of comparison, three other curves for each 
hemisphere are shown. The first curves (C) show the mean 
hellogTaphic latitude of spotted area for each hemisphere; 
these curves, as previously pointed out, are only generally 
accurate, The next curves (D) illustrate the variations of 
the percentage frequency of prominence action for each 
hemisphere taken as a whole, and are similar to those given 
previously. 

The last curves (G) show the variation of the mean daily 
area of sunspots from year to year, also for each hemi¬ 
sphere. 

With this diagram the.reader will be able at once to 
compare the variations of the changes of latitude of 
prominences as determined from the Roman and Sicilian 
observations He will also be able at a glance to correlate 
these variations with those exhibited In the other curves 
added for comparison It will therefore suffice if a sum¬ 
mary of the conclusions drawn be given. 

(1) Tbe centres of action of prominence activity undergo 
an apparently regular variation. 

(3) The direction of motion of these centres is from low 
to high latitudes, the reverse of that of spots, which travel 
from high to low latitudes. 

This la Been directly from the curves, the prortilnencea 
beginning in about latitude ±ao 4 , and moving away from 
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the equator until they terminate in latitude ±8o° The 
general trend of the spots is from latitude ± js r to ±5° 

(3) At epochs of prominence minima (which are con¬ 
current wilh sunspot minima) these centres of action are 
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Fig. a —A companion or curves Illustrating ihe variations of ilie pom lions the centres ol 

action of pro mint aces (a and b) and spots (c), the perct-nt frequency of prominence* (d), 
and the variation of spotted area (if) (Ihe continuous nnd broken vertical lines indicate 
the epochs of sunspot maxima and minima respectively, (he two hemUphcret being taken 
together ) 


restricted to one zone (about latitude ±44°) in each hemi*- 
sphere, while those of, the spots occupy two zones In each 
hemisphere. 

Since the broken vertical lines hi Fig. a represent the 
epochs of prominence and spot minima, it will be seen that 
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these cut curves C when two zones of spots are in evidence, 
and intersect the curves A and B whm there are only single 
zones of prominences 

(4) At nearly all other times these centres are apparent 
in two zones, while those of the spots 
occupy only one in each hemisphere 
This deduction i*> true if the curves C 
be token as representing simply the 
phenomenon generally, but it should bo 
borne in mind, as sLated previou^l), that 
a new reduction of these spot zones, 
which is in hand, is necessary 

(5) The subsidiary maxima exhibited 
by the curves representing the percent¬ 
age frequency of prominence activity 
for each entire hemisphere are due to 
the presence of two well-developed 
centres of prominence activity in each 
hemisphere 

To make the comparison the sub¬ 
sidiary peaks on the curves D should 
be compared with the curves A and B, 
and in every case the former are accom¬ 
panied by two zones of prominences 
Before concluding this article it may 
be mentioned that other observers, and 
among them Father A. F 4 nyi, S J , 
have studied this question of promin¬ 
ence distribution, but their discussions 
have been restricted to only compara¬ 
tively short intervals of a few years, 
their results are, however, in harmon> 
with those described here 

It is important finally to state that the 
deductions here made may be partially 
incomplete owing to the difficulty of 
determining sometimes whether a new 
centre of action has been formed or the 
position of an old one changed Further, 
account must be taken of the fact that 
the material discussed does not repre¬ 
sent the record of the percentage fre¬ 
quency of prominences determined from 
observations made on the disc of the 
sun (now rendered possible by the 
Jannsen-Hale-Deslandres method), but 
one obtained from observations of the 
phenomena occurring only at the limb 
of the sun The close agreement be¬ 
tween the observations of the different 
observers shows nevertheless that this 
latter method is of great value 

William J. S Lockyeh 

THE STATOLITH THEORY 
OF GEOTROP1SM .*■ 

*T*HE paper deals with the modern 
A theory* of the mechanism by which 
plants are enabled to regulate their line 
of growth by means of the force of 
gravity When an upright flower-stalk 
is forcibly subjected to a change of posi¬ 
tion, for instance by laying the flower¬ 
pot on its side, it responds by geotropic 
curvature, and Anally regains the 
vertical The statolith theory la not 
concerned with the mechanism of curva¬ 
ture, but merely with the question how 
horizontally can originate a stimulus, 
in other words, how the plant perceives 
that it is no longer vertical. It is 
known that in some animals, for ex¬ 
ample the Crustacean Palsmon, the 
faculty of spacial orientation depends 
on statoliths (otoliths) which serve as 
guides by pressure on the internal 
surface of the otocyst. This theory has now been applied 

1 A paper by Mr Francis D»nvln, read at the Royal Society, March u. 
u Published simultaneously by Habarlandi apd N?mec in vol, avili. or the 
Benihte d Dtuttcktn Set. Gtaif. ; see also Prm&akrim t Jakrb , toIh. 
mvi , XKxviii 
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td plant) ; the function of statoliths is believed to be per-J 
formed '(in Phanerogams, at least) by starch grains which j 
are free and movable, and thus fall to the lower end of the 
cell. So long as the plant is vertical, the starch gTams rest 
In a layer on the basal walls of the cells If the plant is 
placed obliquely or horizontally, the falling starch grains 
rapidly take up a different position, and, by pressing on 
a new region of the cell walls, can be conceived to originate 
a stimulus. 

The fact that the power of being gravitationally stimu¬ 
lated occurs In certain definite regions (e g. the root-tip) 
suggests the existence of that type of physiological machine 
which we call a sense-organ Now falling starch grains 
supply the physical conditions which are known, in the 
case of animals, to supply a sense-organ for orientation. 
Therefore, when we find in the root-tip groups of specialised 
cells provided with falling starch grains, such grains being 
absent in the parts of the root which have no power of 
geotropic perception, we have strong a pnort evidence for 
the statolith theory. 

This general line of argument has been fully and con¬ 
vincingly developed by Haberlandt arid Nemec, who have 
also supplied direct' experimental evidence. Some of the 
latter is not quite bo satisfactory Thus N&inec succeeded 
in destroying the starch in bean roots by embedding seed¬ 
lings in gypsum, when such roots were found incapable of 
geotropic curvature Nfimec not unnaturally put down his 
results to the loss of an integral part of the sense-organs. 
But I have shown that grass seedlings, the starch of which 
has been largely removed by exposure to high temperatures, 
not only fall to respond normally to gravitational stimulus, 
but also to the stimulus of light T^e loss of starch must be 
looked at as a symptom of generar inability to respond to 
stimulation rather than as a loss of special sense-organs. 

In the autumn of 1901, feeling the unsatisfactoriness of 
the available methods of attacking the problem, I devised 
what was then a new method. 1 My point of view was that 
if gravitational sensitiveness is a form of contact-irritability 
(which must be the case If the pressure of the statoliths on 
the plasmlc membrane is the critical event), then it might 
be possible to Intensify the stimulus by vibration. I hoped, 
by applying vibration in a vertical plane to a horizontal 
seedling, to make the starch grains dance on the lateral 
walls, and by such repeated blows on the protoplasm to 
produce a more active geotropic response. 

The result was as I expected, the seedlings which had 
been kept horizontal for from eight to ten minutes. 1 on ^ 
tuning-fork vibrating In a vertical plane, showed about 44 
per cent more curvature than the control specimens 

In order to make sure that the tuning-fork did not act 
by merely increasing the general Irritability of the seedlings, 
the experiment was repeated with vertical specimens ex¬ 
posed to lateral illumination. In this case it was found 
that the curvature of the vibrated plants was only 5 per cent, 
more fhan that of the control specimens. We may therefore 
conclude that vibration increases the geotropic reaction, but 
does not materially affect hellotropiam This is precisely 
what might be expected on the hypothesis that geotroplsm 
is the result of tactile stimulation of the plasmic membranes 
lining the lateral cell walla by means of starch grama. So 
far as It goes, the method is therefore clearly confirmatory 
of the statolith theory. Francis Darwin. 


ENTOMOLOGY AT OXFORD? 

THE second volume of the "Hope Reports” contains Ihe 
1 papers published by the workers in the entomological 
department of the University of Oxford during the years 1897- 
1900, and, it is a cause for much congratulation to see this 
evidence of the very interesting and important work that is 
being done under the direction of Prof Poulton with the 
valuable collections of tracbeaie arthropods possessed by the 
University. 


1 Fraciicttlly the seme method bei 


•■awhile been made ius of by 
Jmhrb , 1903, 


Haheriandl* Hu publlibed the rwulti in Pnmgtksim'a , 1903, 
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In the first paper, on mimetic attraction, by Dr. Dixey* 
there Is an important contribution to the subject which seems to 
be a favourite one with the Oxford entomologists, namely, the 
evolution of the patterns of the wings of those butterflies that form 
Mullerian associations. The whole theory underlying the work 
of Dr. Dixey and his colleagues has, it is well known, met with 
considerable opposition from several well-known entomologists 
who hive studied Lepidoptera in tropical countries, and Tt is 
therefore a very satisfactory feature of ibis volume to find 
included in It a good report of the discussion that look plaee at 
the Entomological Society in 1897 at the conclusion of Dr. 
Dixey's papers. 

The two papers on mimicry, by Prof. Poulton, which follow 
contain many additional facts of importance, but as they are 
not illustrated, they are raiher difficult to follow for those who 
have not a special acquaintance with the butterflies ; but Prof. 
Poulton's interesting communication to the Linnean Society 
entitled "Natural Selection, the Cause of Mimetic Resemblance,” 
illustrated by five plates and several figures in the text, is an 
important contribution to knowledge which any zoologist may 
read with advantage. The volume also contains some reports 
on the experimental inquiry into the struggle for existence in 
certain common insects, and the colour-relation between pupa 
of several species of butterflies and the surroundings of their 
larva. 

The third volume is mainly devoted to the investigations of 
Mr Guy Marshall and Prof. Poulton on the bionomics of South 
African insects. In South Africa entomologists have found 
several excellent examples of those forms of mimicry which are 
known as “Bateaian "and 11 Mullerian” mimicry respectively 
It was clearly important to test experimentally the value of ihe 
colours of these insects as a protection from their enemies. 
This Mr Marshall has done with results which are as interesting 
aS they are remarkable. The fact that Manlidee and spiders 
exhibit unmistakable signs that certain species of Lepidoptera 
are distasteful to them, but are unaffected by colours wheLher 
warning or cryptic in character, suggests that birds and other 
vertebrates are the principal enemies which have caured the 
evolution of the colour patterns of these insects. The experi¬ 
ments with living kestrels and the results of an examination of 
the contents of Ihe crops of a Urge number of wild birds go a 
long way towards a proof of the importance of the colours of 
both Lepidoptera and Coleoptera as a protection from their 
avian enemies. These and other investigations of a similar 
character, excellently illustrated by several plates, make up a 
paper of singular interest. The opponents of the evolution theory 
as applied to the colours of insects have a difficult task before 
them when they attempt to explain away the results of the 
| experiments that are here recorded. 

Space does not permit us to refer more fully to Ihe other 

E apers which appear in these volumes, but enough haq 
een said to show that a very important work is being 
carried on In Oxford The rows and rows of insects that Ihe 
labours of entomologists in many countries have brought 
together in the Hope Museum are not only ticketed and 
arranged in systematic order, but they are made to yield up 
facts which, when intelligently studied, have an important 
bearing upon the current iheories of evolution But this is not 
all. Work that is done in a museum only, valuable as it may 
be, la of little account unless it stimulates to, and is supple¬ 
mented by, experimental work in Ihe field. That this is what 
museum work does lead to in Oxford is one of the most pleasing 
features of these volumes S. J H. 


MAGNETIC WORK IN MARYLAND , U.S A. 

TN a second report on magnetic work In Maryland* (Mary- 
A land Geological Survey, special publication, vol. v. 

E art i. pp. 33-98, the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 190a), 
>r, Bauer gives the results of the survey which he com¬ 
menced in 1896. In the earlier years the work was done 
mainly under the direct auspices of the Maryland Geological 
Survey, but subsequent to May, 1699, when Dr. Bauer 
took charge of the magnetic department of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Geodetic Survey contributed 
materially to it. The result, in Dr. Bauer's words, Is that 
M Maryland now possesses the most detailed magnetic survey 
of any country, with the exception of Holland,’ 1 there having 
on the average one station to each 100 square miles. 
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The present report enumerates the position of all these 
stations, and tabulates the values of the declination, inclina¬ 
tion and horizontal force as observed, and as reduced to the 
common epoch January 1, 1900 The data are also embodied 
in a series of charts In the reduction to a common 
epoch the secular change was derived from numerous 
absolute observations made at Linden, Montgomery 
County; whilst diurnal variations were deduced from 
the records of the Naval Observatory, Washington Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the disturbing action of electrir trams 
at Washington, no satisfactory data were obtainable for the 
actual years occupied by the survey, and recourse was neces¬ 
sary to earlier records, mainly of the three years 1889 to 1S91, 
particulars of which appear in the report This, of course, 
is open to objection, on the ground that the amplitudes of 
the diurnal inequalities of the several elements vary from 
year to year However, as both the magnetograph records 
and the field observations relate to years of relatively small 
sun-spot frequency, the objection is less serious than might 
appear at first sight 

Calculations are given of the probable errors in single 
observations with the instruments employed The results 
appear fairly satisfactory in the case of the declination and 
inclination, but less so in the case of the horizontal force 
(cf Table 18, p 84). Dr Hauer considers Ihe weak point 
in the magnetometer—of the Geodetic Survey's old pattern— 
to have been the employment of wood in the deflection har, 
and he states that the U S Survey is now procuring a 
superior typo of instrument. One point that may be also 
Worth reconsidering in this connection is the employment of 
35 and 49 ems as the two distances for deflections in hori¬ 
zontal force observations. Large distances have the ad¬ 
vantage of reducing the uncertainties connected with the law 
of force between two magnets of finite size , but except in 
regions where the horizontal force is very low, distances such 
as 35 and 49 ems , with magnets of ordinary strength, imply 
small deflection angles, and the writer is inclined to think 
this may more than compensate for any theoretical advan¬ 
tage, especially in field work 

One of the interesting points discussed, and illustrated in 
the charts, is the existence of a considerably disturbed region 
near Gaithersburg, some twenty or thirty miles north-west of 
Washington The abnormalities here were apparently first 
disclosed by special observations made with a view to the 
selection of a site for a magnetic observatory near Washing¬ 
ton The fact emphasises the dangers to which random 
choice of such a site may be exposed At the end of the 
report there is an outline of a scheme for the complete mathe¬ 
matical investigation of the magnetic distribution in Mary¬ 
land, but the working out of this and various other details 
is postponed, pending, apparently, the elaborate survey of 
the entire United States which ths U S Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has now in contemplation. C C. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL . 

American Journal of Science, March —Studies of Eocene 
^Mammalia in the Marsh collection, Peabody Museum, by 
J. L. Wortman. Part u Primates —On ceric chromate, 
by P. E. Browning and C P. Flora An excess of chromic 
acid precipitates a ceric chromate of the composition 
Ce(CrOJ I1 aH J 0 from solutions of cerium salts Although 
the sulphates of lanthanum, didyrmum and yttrium were 
present, these metaJs were not present in the precipitate — 
The effects of changes of temperature on permanent mag¬ 
nets, by H. 0 . Loomis. After giving a historical r^sum^ 
of previous work on this subject, experiments are described 
showing the changes in the magnetic moment of magnets 
of different lengths, but of the same cross section, and on 
the change In distribution di*e to change of temperature.— 
On the chemical composition of aximte, by W. E, Ford.^* 
Expressed as an orthosilicate, the formula is found to be 
Ca T Al 4 (S 10 4 ) |f in which the calcium may be in part re¬ 
placed by varylh£ amounts of Mn, Fe, Mg, and hydrogen, 
while a little Fe is Jsonforphous with the Al —The electrical 
conductivity and absorption of energy in the electrodeless 
discharge, by Bergen Davie.—The geological structure of' 
New Mexican Bo Ison Plains, by C, ft Keyes.—Note cm the 
marine turtle Archelon. (i) On the structure of the oara- 
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pace ; (a) associated fossils, by G R Wieland.—The ionisa¬ 
tion of water and of phosphorus nuclei, by C Barus —On a 
method of demonstrating Newton's rings by transmitted 
light, by H. N. Davis If a number of wire rings of the 
same size be mounted in parallel planes, and dipped together 
in a soap solution, their planes being kept perpendicular to 
its surface, a senes of films results through which light 
can be passed and raught on a sheet of paper, showing very 
beautiful colour phenomena—Note on the amphibole 
lludsonite previously called □ pyroxene, by S. Weidman 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, March 26 — ** An ALtempt lo Estimate the 
Relative Amounts of Krypton and of Xenon in Atmospheric 
Air By Sir William Ramaay, K C H , F R S 

In these experiments 191 1 kilograms of gaseous air were 
passed into a Ilampson’s liquefier, and 113 kilograms of 
air were liquefied This liquid air was evaporated in a partial 
vacuum, until only about 200 lubic centimetres remained 
The residue, consisting largely of oxygen, and also con¬ 
taining argon, krypton and xenon, was deprived of oxygen 
and nitrogen by means of red-hot copper and magnesium 
lime, and the resulting mixture was frai Monated, so as to 
separate the argon, krypton, and xenon Complete separ¬ 
ation was not achieved, but knowing the densities and 
volumes of the fractions of gas obtained, their relative 
amounts could be calculated This method does not pre¬ 
clude loss of the rarer gases, but that loss, especially in the 
case of xenon, must have been small , the vapour-pressure 
of krypton at the temperature of frartionation, — 195°, being 
only 2 8 mm , and Lhat of xenon, o 02 mm 

1 he results are leproduced in the following tabular state¬ 
ment — 

Percentage krypton in gaseous air, 0000014 by weight 
Percentage xf non in gaseous air, 00000026 by weight 
Krypton equal to 1 part by weight in about 7 millions of 
air ; by volume, 1 part in 20 millions 

Xenon equal to 1 part by weight in about 40 millions of 
air, by volume, 1 part in 170 millions 

As before remarked, it is not maintained that all the 
krypton and all the xenon have been separated, it is likely, 
however, that the separation of the xenon was more perfect 
than that of the krypton. The results are merely brought 
forward as the result of a careful experiment to quanti¬ 
tatively isolate these gases 

As a quantity of pure krypton, sufficient for determination 
of density, had been collected, occasion was taken to redeter¬ 
mine the density of that gas, with the following result, 
that the value, compared with 0 = i6, was found to be 4081 
The atomic weight of krypton would accordingly be 
81 62 , the mean of former determinations is Hi 28 This 
is in accordance with its position in the periodic table, which 
lies between bromine, Ho, and rubidium, 85. 

M An Inquiry into the Variation of Angles observed in 
Crystals, especially of Potassium-Alum and Ammonium- 
Alum.” By Prof. H A Mitri, F.R S 

The author has endeavoured to trace the changes of angle 
upon one and the same crystal during its growth by measur¬ 
ing it at intervals without moving it from the solution In 
which it is growing This is accomplished by means of a 
telescope-goniometer in which the crystal is observed 
through one side of a rectangular glass trough, and the 
changes in the inclination of each face are followed by 
wmtcnmg the displacements of the image of a collimator 
■Itt viewed by reflection in it 

Examined in this way an octahedron of alum (ammonium 
or potassium) is found to yield not one but three images 
frqtn each face, and closer inspection shows that the crystal 
is 4)01 really an octahedron, but has the form of a very flat 
trlakis octahedron. 

When a growing crystal of alum is watched for several 
hours or day*, it is found that the three images yielded by 
•n apparent octahedron face continually change their posi¬ 
tion ; one set fades away and is replaced by another set. 

The Images do not move continuously, but bef saltum, 
indicating that the Reflecting planes are vicinal faces which 
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probably possess rational indices, and must, therefore, be 
inclined at certain definite angles to the octahedron face; 
but the indices are very high numbers. 

In other experiments crystals of alum were measured 
after growing for several hours in solution kept continually 
agitated in order to eliminate the action of the concentration 
streams. Almost no effect was produced upon the angles 
of the vicinal faces, which are, therefore, not due to these 
streams. 

Every point within a crystal has at some time been a point 
on the surface, and has been subject to the conditions of 
equilibrium between crystal and solution which prevail there 
It 19 believed by the author that n study of the vicinal planes 
and of the liquid in contact with them may lead to some 
understanding of these conditions. 

Tn order to ascertain the composition of this liquid, its 
refractive Index was determined by means of the same 
goniometer by the method of total internal reflection within 
the growing crystal, for alum, sodium chlorate, and sodium 
niti ate 

In each case the liquid in contact with the growing 
crystal was found to be slightly supersaturated It was 
not found to exhibit double refraction even in the case of 
sodium nitrate. 

The author suggests that vicinal faces grow upon n crystal 
In preference to simple forms, because the crystallising 
material descends upon the growing face m a shower which 
is not very dense. 


"On a New Series of Lines in the Speclruin of Mag¬ 
nesium " By A Fowler, A.R C Sc , F R A S , Assistant 
Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington. Communicated by H L. Calendar, K R S 
The paper records the appearance of faint lines at approxi¬ 
mate wave-lengths 4511 4, 42510, 41068, and 40183 in 
the arc spectrum of magnesium when metallic poles are 
used. A mere inspection of the photographs suggests that 
these lines constitute a regular senes, associated with the 
much stronger senes described by Rydberg having wave¬ 
lengths 55287$. 4703 33. 435 a , ®, 416781, 4058*15, and 
3087 08, and this view seems to be confirmed by calculation 
A formula which has been found to givp good results 
for series in general, namely 

C 

n — n aa -7 —nj- 1 

(!r« + pr-M D 

gives for the two series the equations . 


“ Rydberg ,F series, n — 26,601 49 - 
New'ienes, n = 26,587 4 - 


107.071-37 ; 

lwiTi‘2304) a +2 13282 

_ 100.033 6 

(m + o 495P + 2 38919' 


n being the oscillation frequency m vacuo in each case 

The convergence frequency of the new series is as nearly 
equal to that of the Rydberg series as can be expected with 
the comparatively rough wave-lengths employed, and in 
each case the constant m Q is of unusual magnitude 

It is concluded that the arc spectrum of magnesium in¬ 
cludes two subordinate senes of single lines in addition to 
the two well-known subordinate series of triplets No such 
combination of aeries appears to have been previously noted 
in the spectrum of a metal 


“ On the Dependence of the Refractive Index of Gases or 

b'Tp?S.M.T^^ s w *“*“• c — 

Masrart found that the temperature coefficient of re/rac 
*ffiV" de *. of jf as , ea “ )wa y a exceeded the theoretical co. 
efficient given by Gladstone and Dale’s law. In the cast 

•J' e * U f ltS f» not *E ree with ‘hose of Lorens and 
Hanoi t who found a coefficient which agrees with the 
, lh * present paper 1 gives an account o| 
the authors experiments on nir, H, CO SO and NH 

l r th ° d «S 'and'th^ac^ar, 

?* valu ^ of M-i was about one part In 600 
fhnr, t Ml Per0t “ re c ? efficlents obtained were substantially lesi 
reficaflaw ar,S V " U "’ but thfly stl11 ^om the^hw 

Hot ^Conductors.*’ *8^"^ ^Uumby 

Communicated by Prof. j. J. TIwJSSTr S. ’ SC ' 
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This paper is an investigation of the conditions which 
determine the rate of escape of negative electricity from hot 
metals at low pressures. 

The results of the experiments are explained on the cor¬ 
puscular theory of conduction In metals. Assuming that 
the corpuscles which strike the surface are kept in the 
metal at ordinary temperatures by a surface discontinuity 
of potential, they will escape when their kinetic energy 
exceeds a certain value Calculating in this way, the 
number of corpuscles which escape per second, at tempera- 
lure 0 , is found to be 


N - w 


/ Rtf V •/* 

\2lMir/ 1 


where n=the number of free corpuscles per c.c. of the metal, 
R = the gas constant for one corpuscle the mass of which is 
m, and *=the work done by a corpuscle in passing through 
the surface layer. 

The saturation current is equal to N multiplied by the 
charge on an ion 

The saturation current, in the case of platinum and carbon, 
and the current under a constant voltage, in the case of 
sodium, where the current could not be saturated, have been 
shown to vary with temperature according to a formula of 
type A0l£~*' f (A and b being constant*), over a large range ol 
values The range of current examined is : — 

For platinum from ro -J0 to io“ s amperes per sq cm. 

For carbon from lO~ a lo 2 amperes per sq cm. 

For sodium from io -11 to a x io" a amperes total current 

The corresponding ranges of temperature for carbon and 
sodium are roughly from iooo° C to 1600° C., and from 
ioo a C to 450° C respectively. 

From the values of A, the number of free corpuscles per 
c.c. in each tonductor is calculated In the case of 
platinum the number agrees with that found by Prof. 
Patterson by onother method, but the values lor the other 
conductors are absurdly large Reasons for the discre¬ 
pancy are assigned. 

The values of the discontinuity in the potential at the 
surface of the metal are obtained from those of b They 
are found to be for sodium, 245 volts, for platinum, 41 
volts ; and for carbon, 6 1 volts. The values obtained lead 
to the conclusion that the work required to force a corpuscle 
out of a metal vanes, approximately at any rate, inversely 
as the cube root of the atomic volume. 

The enormous currents obtained at such very low pressures 
(as much as two amperes per sq. cm at 1/600 mm. in the 
lase of carbon) show that the leak is not produced by the 
interaction of gas and metal The results also furnish a 
complete explanation of the Edison elTect. 

" On the Evolution of the Proboscides ” By Dr. C W. 
Androwa, 


cnemicai society, April a —Prof W A. Tilden, FRS, 
president, in the chair.—The following papers were read .— 

1 he dloxiines of camphorqumone and other derivatives of 
uonitrosocamphor, by Dr M O. Forster. The four 
possible dioximes have been prepared in a pure state, and 
their principal properties ascertained , from these a number 
of interesting derivatives have been obtained.—Reversibility 
of enzyme or ferment action, by Mr A. C* Hill. In con¬ 
tinuation of the author’s researches on this subject attempts 
have been made to isolate the reversible products produced 
by the action of enzymes on monosaccharides. The new 
biose tevertose has been obtained m this way by the action 
of yeast ferment upon glucose, and has been characterised! 

by the preparation of its well-crystallised phenylosazone._ 

Discoloured rain, by Mr. E. G. Clayton. The author hsa 
examined the terra-cotta coloured deposit obtained from the 
rain which fell generally in the south of England on 
Sunday, February 22, and finds that this deposit was merely 
wind-borne dust from the Foods and lanes of Wessex. Dr 
Mill, in the discussion which followed, stated that fifty 
specimens collected in various parts of Europe were now 
exa 'n | n«* by ‘he officials of the Geological Survey, 
,7^*' ?Pr el ‘ m,M V of tome of these sample* 

Ma lTld m.^r'l* explanation of the presence of 

f 2 ! d *" atter . *" ‘he raln was lees simple than Mr. Clay¬ 
ton had suggested.—The absorption spectra of nitric acid 
atat ** ? f concentration, by Prof. YV. N. Hartls. 
Photographs of the Spectra of nitric add solutions Indicate- 
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that In strong solutions there exists either a polymeride of * 
the acid or the compound NjOjjHjO, in less concentrated 
acid there probably exists a compound of the formula 
(HNO.h.H, O, whilst in more dilute solutions hydrates of 
the acid are present.—Salts of an isomeric mercaptoid form 
of thionllophanic acid, and a new synthesis of alkyl inuno- 
thiocarbamates, by Dr A. E. Dixon. —Derivatives of 

o-aminobenzophenonc and ^-aminobpnzophenone, by Dr 
ChatUway. —Action of caustic alkalis on cinnamic acid 
dibromide and its esters, by Messrs Sudborough and 
Thompson. o-Hromocinnamic and bromoallocinnnmic 
acids are produced together In this reaction, and may be 
separated by conversion into the respective barium sails — 
The composition of Caro's acid, by Dr T S Price. The 
author finds that on revising hi*> work on the basicity of this 
acid, using sodium hydroxide in place of barium hydroxide 
as a titrating agent, it may probably be represented by 

the formuln suggested by Armstrong and Lowry 

Mlneraloglcal Society, Match 24 —Dr. Hugo MUllci, 
F.R S\, president, in the chair.—Dr A Hutchinson de¬ 
scribed some remarkably interesting experiments which he 
had made on the diathermancy of antimonite A cleavage 
flake of antimonite o 29 mm thick and 20 sq mm in 

area, perfectly opaque to light, was placed between crossed 

nlcols and exposed to the radiation from a limelight The 
plate was somewhat transparent to radiant heat, and the 
amount transmitted was measured by Boys's radiomitro- 
meter. No heat was transmitted when the planes of 
symmetry of the crystal coincided with the planes of polar¬ 
isation of the nicols, but the maximum effect was produced 
on the radiomicrometer when the plate was turned through 
45° 111 lts own plane. The results so far arrived at are in 
harmony with the orthorhombic symmetry attributed to 
antimomte —Mr J B. ftcrlvonor described the occurrence 
of magnetite in the Upper Hunter Sands at Hinksford, near 
Stourbridge, and of nnatuse in the Trias of the midlands 
The crystals of magnetite, measuring on an average 0067 
mm , were in cubes or oclahedra. The mode of occurrence 
and the presence of a single set of stnations parallel to the 
cube edge suggest that they are pseudoniurphous after 
iron pyrites The anatase, in crystals from o 025 mm to 
o 06 mm , is found more abundantly in the Keuper than in 
the Hunter The crystals show the forms {mj. and {ooij-, 
and according to the predominance of either form are pyra¬ 
midal or tabular in habit Many of them are attached to 
leucoxene derived from ilmenitc or sphene The anatase 
has been formed 111 sifu, after the deposition of the sand¬ 
stone, as a decomposition product of other titaniferous 
minerals —Prof W J Lewis described a large crystal of 
sartonte from the Bmnenthal measunng 4*xi*x + An 
analysis by Mr, Jackson gave the following result ,— 
Pb = 42 93, S = 35 32, As = 3i 11 Prof Lewis also discussed 
some peculiar twinned crystals of topper-pyrites and rrrussite. 
—Mr. \V 13 . Gil*a contributed notes on howlitr and other 
borosihcates from the borate mines of California, One of 
these, for which the author proposes a new name, is a white 
amorphous mineral resembling in appearance pandermite ; 
the results of two closely agreeing analyses of material from 
different localities corresponded to a formula 

8CaO S B a O a 6SiO a 6H b O 

Mr. Giles also described a tantahte from Green Bushes, W. 
Australia, which contained 85 per cent of tantalic with 
very little niobic acid —-Mr. J Allen How* exhibited speci¬ 
mens of peculiar pseudo-stalactilic growths of calcite from 
the north of England. 

w *°®^ C ** Society, March 25. —Prof Charles Lapworth, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—On a new species of 
•Solenopals from the Pendleside Series of nodder Place, 
Stonyhurst (Lancashire), by Dr Wheelton Hind.— Note on 
some Dictyonema-llke organisms from the Pendleside Series 
of Pendle Hill and Poolvash, by Dr. Wheelton Hind.— The 
geology of the Tintagel and Davidstow district (northern 
Cornwall), by Mr. John Pftrklnaon, The country described 
and mapped extends from the coast eastward towards St. 
Clether. In the eastern part it extends to the Brown Willy 
mass or granite. Except in the southern coast region, the 
strike is fairly uni Form ip an east-south-easterly and wesN 
north-westerly direction, the beds Wing a northerly dip; 
but north and south of Tintagef Head the higher members^ 
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appear, greatly faulted 1 he most distinctive rocks, utilised 
as a datum for mapping, are a group of ashes and lava!) 
Bluish-black slates and fine laminated quartzose beds over¬ 
lie and underlie this volcanic Senes The remaining rocks 
are phyllites, closely resembling those from the Ardennes 
The author divides rliem into four groups The highest of 
these (Tredorn Beds) overlies the uppermost division of the 
Blue-Black Slates 1 he beds underlying the Lower Blue- 
Black Slates (Ilallwell Cottage Beds) are banded phyllites, 
with quartzose lamina: The underlying phyllites (Pen- 
pethy Beds and Slaughterbndge Beds) rontain no distinc¬ 
tive mineral Taken as a whole, the phyllites consist of a 
seriutic and chloritic groundmass containing unoriented 
crystals of white mica, micaceous llmenite, h.cmatite, and 
minor quantities of tourmaline and rutile 

Linnean Society, April 2 —Prof S H Vines, F R S. 
president, in the chair —The minutes of the general meet¬ 
ing of March 19 were read and confirmed—Mr A Gepp 
read a paper on behalf of the author, Mrs. Antony Gepp 
(Ethel S Barton), entitled 11 List of Marine Algo: collected 
at the Maidive and Laccadive Islands by Mr J Stanley 
Gardiner " The author stated that there appears to be no 
record of the marine Algae of these islands. The list now 
presented includes one new species, Liebmanma Laccadiv- 
arunt , but the bulk of the remainder are already known 
from the Indian Ocean —Dr D T. Owynnt-Viufhan 
gave a lantern demonstration of his paper on the compara¬ 
tive anatomy of the Cyatheace* and other ferns 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 6 — M Albert Gaudry in 
the chair — Memorial notice of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 
by M Miacart. Sir George Gabriel Stokes had been 
correspondant of the Academy of Sciences for the depart¬ 
ment of physics since 1879 He was nominated as a 
Foreign Associate in 1900 —On animal heat, by M A 
Ohauveau. A consideration of problems raised by a note 
of Lord Kelvin's on the regulation of temperature of warm¬ 
blooded animals. Jt is shown that the organism is much 
less resistant to a raised than to a lowered external temper¬ 
ature A fall of bo° C in the external temperature has no 
effect on the temperature of the body, whereas a rise of 
6o° C. soon causes the body temperature to increase several 
degrees, and death quickly follows —Note by M Lavaran 
referring to M Chauveau's communication. It is pointed 
out that man is much more competent to withstand an in¬ 
crease of exterior temperature than most animals This 
is borne out by the author's experience at Biskra, where 
the temperature sometimes reaches 50° C, in the shade.- - 
On Anopheles and malaria, by M A Lavoran. Mosqui¬ 
toes from paludal districts in aII parts of the world have 
been examined by thr author, and it is proved that almost 
invariably abundance of Anopheles coincides with the pre¬ 
valence of malarm Anopheles may be met with in healthy 
localities, as they are not in themselves dangerous, only 
becoming so when infected from malarial patients The 
different species of Anopheles are not equally effective in 
spreading the disease —On waves of the first order in a 
vitreous medium, by M Duhom.—Report of the Equa¬ 
torial Geodesic Commission I he work of the commission 
in the Andes was much hindered by the exceptional 
weather conditions At the post of Mirador, altitude 4000 
metres, observations were nearly impossible for a period 
of three months, owing to incebsant fogs and storms.—On 
the volcanic conditions of Martinique, result of the mission 
to Martinique, by M. ,A Lacroix.— ihe fiery clouds pro¬ 
duced in the eruption 0/ Munt Pel£e have been observed by 
the author, they consist of large volunna of hot gases and 
vapours, carrying great quantities of fragmentary products, 
and are the principal agent of destruction —On a remark¬ 
able property of several developments employed in mathe¬ 
matical analysis, by M. fttakloff, presented by M femile 
Picard —On a new transformation of curved surfaces, by 
M. C Gulohard.—On a form of the relation 4>(p, v ij=*o 
by M. Honors Moulin, presented by M. E, H. Amagat .—1 
On a new method of rendering horizontal the optical axis 
of a telescope, by M. Alphonse Borgot, presented by 
M. Lippmann,—On observations of atmospheric electricity 
at the summit of Mont Blanc, by M G. lo c*det, pre¬ 
sented by M. Jannsen The author finds that the diurnal 
variation of potential m fine weather at the summit of Mont 
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Blanc shows a simple oscillation, maximum about 3-4 p.m.," 
minimum about 3 a.m,—On magnetic dlchrolim of liquids, 
by M Georges MMlIn. Solutions of bichromate of 
potassium In turpentine and In carbon disulphide have the 
property of absorbing to unequal extents the rays parallel 
to, and perpendicular to, the magnetic field. This result Is 
exhibited by the whole extent of the spectrum —On the 
colour of mercuric iodide at different temperatures, by | 
M. D. Qornoa. The author'has been able to keep yellow 
mercuric iodide unchanged for years in a vacuum. If the 
yellow crystals be cooled down from above izti e C. to about 
— ioa° C., they become almost white, while the red crystals 
at this temperature become orange-yellow.—On derivatives of 
plumbic acid, by M. Alb- Oolisn. Lead tetracetate may 
be obtained by the action of chlorine on a solution or lead 
acetate in acetic acid.—On the preparation of the crystal¬ 
line sulphides of zinc and cadmium, by M. Georges Vlard. 
If the vapours of zinc or cadmium chlorides, diluted with 
carbon dioxide, be passed over the sulphides of various 
metals, e.g. SnS, crystalline ZnS or CdS is formed.— 
the action of alkaline earth bases on salts of the pyrogalloL 
sulphonic adds, by M. Marcel Daloft. If a solution or" 
Ba(OH), be added to one of barium, strontium, or calcium 
pyrogallol sulphonate, coloured bodies of complex constitu¬ 
tion are formed,—On organic heats of combustion, by M. P. 
Lomoult. The theoretical and calculated values for the 
sixty cases given are very concordant.—On nitrated cellu¬ 
lose, by M. L60 Vlgnon. The, product obtained gave 
analytical results agreeing Very well with an oxycellulose 
trinitrate.—Association of bacteria with Ascoboius, by M t ^ 
Molllard.—Action of calcium oxalate in the nutrition of 
plants, by M. Amar. The crystals of calcium oxalate be¬ 
come less numerous as the distance from the vein of the leaf 
Increases; they are probably a product of excretion —On the 
localisation of asculln and of tannin in the chestnut tree, by 
M. A. Oorle. The reaction made use of to detect xscuiln is 
the blood-red colour produced by the consecutive action of 
concentrated nitric acid and ammonia.—On new fossil fungi 
and alga of the coal period, by M. B Renault.—On the 
Lycopodinaces of the Trias in Lorraine, by M. P. Fllohe.— 
On nephrotoxins, by M. H. Blurry. If the bruised kidney 
of a dog be introduced Into the blood of a rabbit, the blood 
becomes powerfully toxic, and produces strong albuminuria 
when Injected into a dog Nucleo-albumins derived from 
the kidneys produced the same effects.—On the speed of 
flow of subterranean waters, by MM. E Fournier and 
A, Msrnfn. 
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, SCHOOL, GEOMETRY REFORM. <* 
Practical Exercises in Geometry. By W. D. Eggar, 
M.A. Pp. xii + 287. (London : Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd., 1903.) Price a s. 6 d. 

Geometry. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Euclid . By S. O. Andrew, M.A. Pp. 
xi + 182. (London; John Murray, 1903.) Price 2s. 
Theoretical Geometry for Beginners, By C. H. 
Allcock. Pp. ix + 135. (London : Macmillan and 

Co., Ltd., Z903.) Price is 6 d. 

Elementary Geometry . By W M. Baker, M.A., and 
A. A. Bourne, M.A. Books 1. and ii., pp. xxix + ra6; 
price is . 6 d. Books i.-iiL, pp. xxix + 213; price 25, 6 d. 
Books i.-iv., pp. xxix + 272; price 35. Books i.-vii., 
pp. xxix + 474; price 45 6 d. (London ; George Bell 
and Sons, 1903.) 

The Elements of Geometry By R. Lachlan, Sc D., 
and W C. Fletcher, M.A. Pp. xii + 207. (London: 
Edward Arnold, n d ) Price 25. 6d. 

Plane Geometry. Adapted to Heuristic Methods of 
Teachtng. By T Petch, B.A. Pp vii+112 
(London : Edward Arnold, n.d ) Price is. 6 d 
Euclid : Books v., vi., xi. By Rupert Deakin, M A. 

Pp. 144. (London - W. B. Clive, 1903.) Price is. 6 d. 
4 Short Introduction to Graphical Algebra. By H S. 
Hall, M.A. Pp. 49. (London . Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd., 1903.) Price is. 

HE movement having for its object the improve¬ 
ment of the teaching of elementary geometry is 
making rapid progress, witness the enthusiastic sup¬ 
port of the teachers, the adhesion of important examin¬ 
ing bodies, and the number of new text-books now 
appearing in rapid succession, 

In the " Practical Exercises in Geometry,” by Mr. 
W. D. Eggar, we have a contribution of remarkable 
freshness. In this valuable text-book the method pur- 
sued is on lines indicated long ago by W. G. Spencer, 
the father of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his “ Inventional 
Geometry, Ml a little work that should be known to all 
teachers. The principal advance on Spencer’s geo¬ 
metry is in the amount of quantitative measurement 
introduced, and in the use of squared paper methods. 
-The author describes his book as 11 an attempt to adapt 
*ihe experimental method to the teaching of geometry 
in schools.” He says .— 

“ The main object of this method, sometimes called 
1 heuristic, 1 is to make the student think for himself, 
to give him something to do with his hands for which 
the brain must be called in as a fellow-worker. The 
plan has been tried with success in the laboratory, and 
it seems to be equally weU suited to the mathematical 
class-room. 

And readers of the book will agree that the author 
has very good grounds for this opinion. 

The first five chapters are devoted entirely to the 
measurements of lines, arcs and angles. The author 
wisely uses Only decimal scales. These are the inch 
and the centimetre scales; in regard to the latter it is 
no apiall advantage for a youth- to be trained so as to* 
be able to think til metric units. The degree of 

1 PybUfad by Wi|li>m» and NoryaLfr 
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accuracy aimed at will appear from the requirement 
that students are asked to measure lengths correctly 
to within the one-hundredth part of an inch. This, 
however, will prove to be rather trying for lines in 
some of the figures, in the absence of short cross lines 
defining their ends. Several methods ore suggested 
of how to measure the circumference of a circle, but 
the use of tracing paper and a pricker, perhaps the best 
of these, is overlooked. 

The student is next introduced to the use of set- 
squares, and the notions of parallel and perpendicular 
lines naturally follow. Explanations are then given 
of how areas and volumes are measured, the subject 
being illustrated by the use of squared paper, unit 
cubes, graduated flasks, weighing, &c. The quantita¬ 
tive work is here largely arithmetical. This free ad¬ 
mixture of arithmetic and drawing Is, in fact, a feature 
throughout the book, and one marvels at the long un¬ 
natural divorce which has existed between the two in 
the past. 

Chapters xi. and xii. are devoted to some funda¬ 
mental constructions, such as the bisection of lines and 
angles, and the division of lines. The student by this 
time is quite familiar with the notion of a locus. 

So far the work has been more or less of preparation. 
The student is now led to study more particularly the 
properties of triangles, quadrilaterals, circles, pro¬ 
portionals and similar figures But there is no change 
in the method of treatment. By judicious directions, 
by questions and suggestions, the reader all the while 
seems to be discovering new truths for himself by draw¬ 
ing and measurement, and his interest is secured and 
maintained Then follows the reason, given quite in¬ 
formally, perhaps by a mere hint, but none the less 
perfectly logical, and absolutely convincing and satis¬ 
factory, and the student feels that he has, or could 
have, discovered this also. 

The concluding chapters relate to mensuration rules, 
the .graphical solution of quadratic equations, the con¬ 
struction of scales, and graphs. 

Material is provided at the ends of some of the 
chapters for the student to exercise himself in riders, 
constructions, and numerical examples. The answers 
to the latter are collected at the end of the volume. 

The course above outlined is developed on satis¬ 
factory lines, and may be regarded as a first important 
instalment to the new Literature of the subject Taught 
in this manner, geometry would seem likely to become 
the most popular, as well as the most illuminating 
branch of elementary mathematics It ought to re¬ 
place not only Euclid, but the wretched system of 
practical plane geometry now in vogue in our elemen¬ 
tary'day schools. The course includes everything con¬ 
tained in the first six books of Euclid that a boy need 
taow; and he knows it' so thoroughly that any sub¬ 
sequent study of Euclid or its equivalent will add little 
to his knowledge of geometry, whatever may be its 
other merits or dements. 

We notice that the use of the T-square is not intro¬ 
duced at all. This seems a pity, in view of its great 
utility and of future developments. 

While in general agreement with the author, we 
( should like to see his course of study extended. What- 
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ever may be added, however, should be carefully 
selected, having regard to, modern conditions. Very 
little additional matter will be taken from Euclid. We 
think the book would have been improved by a chapter 
on the solution of right-angled triangles, using the 
trigonometrical tables given at the end of the volume, 
results obtained graphically being verified by calcula¬ 
tion. In subsequent work graphical and numerical 
computation would go on side by side. There dre 
calculations relating to right-angled triangles quteqs 
important as that of Euc, i. 47, and the drawing class 
seems to be the proper place in which to teach them 
to beginners. What better examples than the trigo¬ 
nometrical functions are to be found of ratio and pro¬ 
portion? Consider what a satisfaction it must be to a 
boy to find himself in possession of and familiar with 
this powerful modern weapon. And, moreover, the 
knowledge gained is of the utmost importance In 
connection with this part of the subject, the radian 
measure of an angle should not be neglected; it is 
very desirable that a student should be trained so as to, 
be able to think in radians as well as in right angles 
and degrees. 

Next, a course seems very incomplete without some 
notion of projection, and how lengths and angles in 
three dimensional space are measured and represented 
Following the author’s plan, the principles of Euclid 
xi. would be inculcated along with exercises in de¬ 
scriptive geometry, involving quantitative measure¬ 
ment. This can be rendered quite interesting. 

And lastly, one of the most fruitful additions that 
could possibly be made would be to introduce the idea 
of a vector, giving the triangle or parallelogram law, 
with some of its consequences. Geometry is essentially 
a vector subject, and an early knowledge of vectors 
would have far-reaching effects. 

In the 11 Geometry ” by Mr. S O. Andrew we have 
another text-book in which exercises in drawing and 
deductive reasoning are carried on together, so"that 
the student acquires some practical acquaintance with 
the subject-matter. But the work is not based suffici¬ 
ently on accurate quantitative measurement, and the 
author seems satisfied with drawing of an inferior 
quality. We find no description of what sort of scales 
are suitable for measuring lengths. There is no in¬ 
formation as to the manner of using and testing 
straight edges and squares In the absence of any 
guidance to the contrary, the student is sure to use 
soft blunt pencils. There are no numerical answers 
given to any of the exercises. 

But a teacher using the book could, to some extent, 
supply these omissions, and would find the volume very 
serviceable; it i9 the result of practical teaching ex¬ 
perience, It covers substantially the same ground as 
the book previously considered, with, a chapter on solid 
geometry and orthographic projection. Loci and 
graphs are introduced, and trigonometrical tables are 
given and explained, but are made.very little use of In 
the text, 

The |&xt-books - of Messrs* Alkock, Baker and 
Bourne^ Lachlan and Fletcher, and Peteh are alike in 
having (or. their main object the development of a 
aysterto of formal geometry on Euclidean lines. The 
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changes they Introduce with the object of improving* 
geometrical teaching are such alterations as the re¬ 
vision of the definitions and axioms, the rearrangement 
and regrouping of the propositions, the employment of 
arithmetic, algebra, loci, Sic. Euclid’s form of reason¬ 
ing has in all cases been retained. Experimental geo¬ 
metry is not made prominent; it is brought in rather 
in connection with the examples which follow the pro¬ 
positions. 

As it appears to us, these books are not sufficiently 
free of the Euclidean tradition to make them suitable 
for boys at school. They are more fitted for subsequent 
study. The presentation of the substance of Euclid i. 
by Allcock is excellent, and may well replace Euclid 
when the time comes for taking up the philosophy of 
the subject. In the volumes by Messrs Baker and 
Bourne there is an introductory chapter on experi¬ 
mental geometry, extending over twenty pages, com¬ 
prised of nearly two hundred exercises, ranging 
over the whole subject up to the end of Euclid 
vi lp and intended to make the student practically' 
acquainted with the ground to he subsequently covered. 
This chapter is a valuable and extremely suggestive 
one, so far as it goes, if the material had been set out 
in greater detail, and worked in along with the de¬ 
ductive geometry and accorded equal importance with 
the latter, a geometry quite suitable for youths would 
have been the result As text-books of formal geometry 
these manuals by Messrs. Baker and Bourne inn be 
strongly recommended They cover the ground usually- 
studied, including Euclid xi , and there are chapters on 
graphs and mensuration formula They are beauti¬ 
fully printed and arranged, and contain many practical 
exercises. 

Mr Deakin’s Euclid is written on strictly orthodox 
lines; it contains some useful notes and exercises by the 
author. The only evidence of any influence of the re¬ 
form movement is at the end of Euclid vi., where an 
abstract is given of the recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee of the Mathematical Association of 1902. 

The little book on n Graphical Algebra ” by Mr Hall 
is intended to accompany the well-known " Elementary 
Algebra of Messrs. Hall and Knight It is concerned 
with graphs and squared paper work, and illustrates 
some part of the service which geometry is rendering 
to algebra. Some of the examples are evidently taken 
from previous publications, though the author forgets 
to acknowledge their source, J H 

SYSTEMATIC PETROGRAPHY . 
Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks Based on 
Chemical and Mineral Characters t with a Systematic 
Nomenclature. By Whitman Cross, Joseph P. 
Iddings, Louis V. Pirsson, and Henry S. Washing¬ 
ton, with an Introductory Review of the Develop¬ 
ment of Systematic Petrography in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Whitman Cross. Pp. x + 286. 
(Chicago: the University of Chicago Press ; 
London : Wm. Wesley and Co., 1903.) Price Sr, 
net. 

P Y the very first page this book is defined as dealing 
~ with u the science of petrography. ” Petrology 
ia "the broad science or treatise of rocks"; petro- 
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graphy is " the descriptive, systematic science, leading 
to the nomenclature of these objects/ 1 This elevation 
of systematic description to the rank of a science dis¬ 
arms a certain amount of criticism. The able authors, 
who confront us after a long period of careful thought 
and collaboration, take their stand here as petro- 
graphers, with all the dignity of a well marshalled 
mediaeval “battle." Right and left we may read the 
blazon on their shields; their pages trumpet forth the 
titles by which they would be known ; they stand for 
system and for order, for a '* hierarchical classifica¬ 
tion " (p. 3), against a hitherto careless and indifferent 
world. 

If the four champions are, for the time, not petro- 
logists, but petrographers, still more strongly do they 
stand apart from the geologists. We have usually 
regarded rocks, and the Jessons to be learned from 
them, as coming within the scope of the geologist 
Just as the mineralogist begins with molecular aggre¬ 
gates, so the geologist begins with mineral aggregates, 
and from them seeks to read the history of the world 
No such agreeable considerations are to be tolerated 
in the science of petrography Our authors, some of 
whom, at least, have long been welcomed as geologists, 
have entered the field under sober vows of self-denial. 
The object of the petrographer (p, 6j) is “to secure 
logical excellence for his system.” 

We are truly grateful for Mr Cross’s term “ hier¬ 
archical ” It seems to define the situation, and to add 
zest to the devious paths of heresy in which most of 
us at present wander We even foresee that the petro- 
logists—not the petrographers—will in the future be 
divided into two schools, those who desire a classifica¬ 
tion and those who would rather be without it For 
the first school, there is much salvation in the present 
treatise; it will, indeed, give them as logical a classi¬ 
fication as the imperfect human mind ran conveniently 
grasp As such, it has been welcomed by Mr. F. D 
Adams in the pages of .Science (February 27, 1903) 

The reader, in mere fairness, must consider the prin¬ 
ciples of any classification independently of its nomen¬ 
clature. The first proposition here made is (p 12S) to 
divide igneous rocks into five “ classes,” according to 
the minerals which might have crystallised, under 
certain conditions, from the magma represented by the 
chemical analysis of the rock On the one hand we 
regard the group of minerals, quartz, felspars, 
felspathoids, zircon and corundum; on the other the 
group pyroxenes, olivine, magnetite, hamatitc, &c., 
in fact, broadly speaking, the ferromagnesian group 
(p. 116). The five classes are simply established accord¬ 
ing to the numerical predominance of one group or the 
other. 

Each of the two mineral groups is divisible into two 
subgroups; in the first three classes of rocks, the silica- 
akimina group of minerals is of such importance that 
five “ subclasses " may be based on the relative pro¬ 
portion of the two subgroups within this group in 
each particular rock. Similarly, the two subgroups 
of minerals of the ferromagnesian group are utilised 
to establish five subclasses of rocks inside classes iv 
and v* <p. 130), h 

We may no* pass 4m to “orders.” One mineral^ 
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subgroup in each subclass of rocks predominates over 
the other subgroup; on this basis we obtain orders of 
rocks, of which there are as many as nine in each of 
the first three subclasses of each of the first three 
classes (p 132) Orders, with equally strict logic, may 
be divided into “ sections.” 

So far, the possible minerals have given a position 
to the rock. We may, however, consider the “ general 
character of the bases in the minerals of the pre¬ 
ponderant group in each class, “ which enables us to 
assign a " rang “ to the same rock, Rangs are so 
absorbing that we confess to some annoyance when we 
come on p 141 to " grads,” which look like another 
exercise in subclasses, a matter that we have already 
taken carefully to heart " Subgrads,* a further 
division, need not be discussed in the present brief 
review 

Suddenly it flashes upon us that we have all this 
time been dealing with a possible but wholly im¬ 
aginary object, and not with the rock which we have 
plucked, after miles of travel, from its parent mountain¬ 
side Let not this thought obtain the mastery; it is. 
a temptation of the evil one, whom we may call Lossen, 
or Judd, or Uosenbusch—for even the last-named 
author is now classed with the geologists. The rock, 
for hierarchical purposes, has both a body and a soul; 
the former (p. 147) is Us “ mode,” or actual mineral 
composition; the latter is its “ norm," or standard 
mineral composition, i\± obtained by calculation. 

Some species, of sainLly character, have modes co¬ 
incident with their norms, where this is not the case, 
the difference demands investigation 

Herein clearly lies the great value of precision in 
petrography, such as our authors introduce. The 
definite statement of the facts is obviously of first im¬ 
portance, before we seek to explain the deviation of 
mode from norm by experimental or observational 
geology In such a statement, geological consider¬ 
ations are out of place, geological conditions have con- 
itrolled the mode, but should not influence the name 
and rank assigned to the resulting product in a system 
ot pure petrography If we very properly reject geo¬ 
logical age as a factor in rock-classification, so it is 
equally desirable to reject such groupings as “ plu- 
tonic,” “dyke-rocks” and “volcanic.” Pp 149 to 
153 of the present book go far indeed to justify the 
precision of its system 

When, however, we come to part ii., on nomen¬ 
clature, we prefer to leave the reader to go forward bv 
himself, Every science must have its technical phrase¬ 
ology, and Mr. Bather justly objects 1 to the replace¬ 
ment of Rhinellus furcatu\ by “ the fork-tailed Nosey ” 
Yet those who multiply technical terms, and especially 
technical adjectives, forgot that even the most special¬ 
ised of specialists is not dealing with each term once 
a day; nor is he forced to describe a natural object as 
if a radw'ay-whistk* had sounded which summoned 
him for ever from the scene May not scientific 
workers take heart, and r-ain grace, from the cultured 
descriptions of pictures in an ordinary well conducted 
catalogue'* What are rocks but pictures, recording the 
most varied incidents in the history of the ground be- 

1 Fee the Mwsrvnu Jvumal, vo 1 il p. 
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neath us? The canvas was prepared of old time, but 
the design first traced upon it has been modified again I 
and again bv natural agents j new pigments have been 
absorbed by it, while others have changed their nature! 
and have often become more beautiful and permanent 
in their decay. The describer of a rock, the petro¬ 
graphy, may well pause before it, and proceed to fill 
in the details with an almost affectionate care. 

la life, in fact, so brief that the name assigned to 
each object must express it completely in its habitus 
it lived? , 0 

We have no right to raise, objections to the scheme 
of these four serious and conscientious workers, on the 
ground that it involves a considerable tax upon thp 
memory, Vet we may question the advantage of com¬ 
pressing all our information into the tabloid form, and 
leaving the reader to dissect the compound in order to 
find out its contents. Abbreviation goes far when a 
rock, already accepted as dosalane in class, that is, with 
silica-alumina minerals predominant in its norm, is 
also found to be grano-hornblende-gertnanare. y In the 
scheme proposed, there is special virtue in the ’ last! 
syllables of such words. Yet what would be gained 
for the correct appreciation of a work of art if it were 
described as samsodelte angeloritalare t because it con¬ 
tained (or might in other circumstances have con¬ 
tained) Samson and Delilah, and belonged to the 
Italian school of which Michael Angelo is the repre¬ 
sentative? Or should we describe the House of 
Commons for 1903 as unanttn-htbern-bTitannare , and 
also as dochamberlanct on account of the predominance 
of a particular constituent? " Is’t not possible to 
understand in another tongue? M 

Were we to comment on all the details selected as 
a basis for rock-classification, we should unduly ex¬ 
tend the present notice. The historic review is of great 
interest and value, and the proposal (p. 180) to revert, 
for field-purposes, to the old loose signification of 
granite, diorite, &c., has some points in its favoug. 
Similar reasoning, however, would allow us to spebk 1 
of a mineral as a fossil; nor are the historic authorities 1 
always correctly invoked by the reformers of petro¬ 
graphy. D’Aubuisson, that is to say, Hady, from 
whom he had the term, does not (p. 18a) use aphanite 
in the wide sense stated; for him, it is a compact 
diorite, with amphiboJe predominant over felspar. If 
we loosen the bonds of peridotitc (p. 183), we must go 
back to Cordier, and use it for a basalt or dolerite rich 
in olivine. As for felsite (p. 184), the authors can 
hardly have realised the odd mixture of materials 
associated under the name by Gerhard. It may be 
sufficient to mention la br ado rite felspar and the pitch- 
stone o, 1 Meissen as fclsitic rocks in the sense of the 
inventor of the term. 

However, we conclude as we began; there are pei> 
sons who desire classification In order to promote 
accuracy of comparison. Such accuracy must be 
welcome^ by every geologist, where individual speci¬ 
mens are* concerned. Whether it is of so much service 
.when, we consider rock-masses a# portions of the earth F s 

* Mr ? {KHobrkmi Ma^imJ ag, tooi, p. 3 , 3 ) hu already 

Attempted iifcli tem ■ 4*4 fGpaUfi-Htonjoiite. (e 

If 0041 , 1 ?'similarly pjulola ti <« -rn, t whole ccumjQ*l analysis 
W « (kiUplI jr conuruwcd word »mi decimetre* ,ic length* 
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crust is a question for the worker in,this or that par¬ 
ticular district. At any rate, our authors have sought 
perfection in the domain on which they set their gale. 
To all of us is the mission sent, of Sir Persalane, Sir 
Salfemane, Sir Dofemane, and Sir Perfemane—for We 
cannot but regard these names (p. 102) as those of 
champions seeking for a Grail. The path is lit by 
their high endeavour, even if we may not follow it to 
the end. Grbnvillb A. J. Colb. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT ENGINEERING. 
Die Grundgesetee det Wechselslromtechnik. By Dr. 

Gustav Benischke. Pp. 141. (Brunswick : Friedrich 

Vieweg und Sohn, 1903.) Price 3.60 marks. 

HIS volume, the third issue of 91 Elektrotechnik 
in Einzel-Darstellungen," comes as rather a sur¬ 
prise after the first two highly specialised parts of this 
series on lightning arrestors and the parallel running 
of alternators In order to peruse the book with profit, 
the reader must be acquainted with the fundamental 
theory of electricity and magnetism, and also with the 
general laws of electrical engineering. Ability to use 
the differential and integral calculus is also necessary, 
in order to understand the mathematical reasoning 
given. 

The book is divided into six parts—Introduction, 
the simple alternating current circuit, mutual induc¬ 
tion, capacity phenomena, composite wave forms, and 
polyphase currents The arrangement and scope of the 
book will render it of most use to the practical elec¬ 
trical engineer, who, though using certain symbols 
and equations every day, yet is apt to lose sight of 
their fundamental origin, and, in ori^er to comprehend 
new problems, needs, now and then, to refresh himself 
in the theoretical basis of his work. Such a simple 
thing as the measured value of an alternating current 
is an example of what we mean. Every engineer 
knows, of course, that what he calls the current is the 
root of the mean of the squares of the instantaneous 
values of the current- Why this should be, and to prove 
the reason why, would, we think, puzzle a good many 
men who would be very much insulted if they were told 
that they could not do so. The why and the wherefore 
of this matter is set forth in the introduction of the 
book, Part ii. deals chiefly with the application of 
Ohm’s law to the alternating current circuit, the work 
done by an alternating current and the use of vectors 
The third and largest part of the book is concerned 
mostly with the laws of the transformer. No attempt 
to treat of design is made, nor is the practical per¬ 
formance of any actual machines studied. The sub¬ 
ject is treated purely from the theoretical engineering 
point of view. 

Part iv., on capacity, Is very short, and does not'give 
much beyond the deduction of the formula for the 
calculation of the effective current in a circuit contain¬ 
ing resistance, self-induction and capacity, and also 
showing the conditions under which electrical reson¬ 
ance can occur. Part v. is the most usefutaf die book, 
as it serves’ as a guide to the difficult task Of dealing 
with the irregular wave-forms given by 'alternators 
and r transformers. The append can be used jn con- 
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Junction with this division of the book, as it contains 
a set of formulae, deduced from Fourier's theorem, with 
the coefficients worked out, for calculating the har¬ 
monics (up to the nth) of an alternating current wave¬ 
form. The author states that in all curves actually 
met with in practice, the 13th and higher harmonics 
can be neglected, as they are so small. This is, how¬ 
ever, not true. It has been recently shown that in 
the E.M.F. curve of the alternators of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tramways, the 13th harmonic is one of 
the most important, and alternators may very well 
exist in which the 15th and 17th harmonics are the 
largest. 

The last division, on polyphase currents, does not do 
more than show the general star and delta relation¬ 
ships, and contains a chapter on the measurement of 
three-phase power, 

As stated above, the book will be mainly useful to 
practical engineers who desire to have at hand a 
volume which will help them out of mental entangle¬ 
ments which arise from time to time in working with 
alternating currents. The general theory (general 
differential equation) of the electric circuit is not dealt 
with at all. This being so, we of course find no 
mention of the exponential terms which vanish with 
time, and which appear m the full solution of the 
general equation. These, though airily dismissed by 
many writers, are really of the utmost importance, as 
on them depends the theoretical treatment of all the 
important phenomena met with in electric switching, 
and oscillations set up by sudden changes in the 
current flowing. These exponential terms certainly 
constitute a 11 Grundgesetz, 11 and as such should have 
been mentioned. The work is closed by a table of 
formula, but that greatest sin of omission, no index, 
is committed C. C. G. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DVEINCr. 

The Principles of Dyeing. By G. S. Fraps, Ph.D., of 
North Carolina College. Pp. xii+270; with 22 
illustrations in the text. (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co.; London: Macmillan and Co, Ltd., 
1903,) Price 75. net. 

N the preface to this work the author states that 11 it 
attempts to apply to the teaching of dyeing the 
same methods of class-room work, coordinated with 
experiments in the laboratory, which have proved so 
successful in the teaching of inorganic chemistry and 
other branches of science," and its novel feature con¬ 
sists in the insertion, interspersed throughout the text, 
of a series of experiments, seventy-nine in number, 
which the student is to carry out in the laboratory. 

Although no such division is made by the author, the 
book may conveniently be considered in two portions, 
chapters i. to vi. giving a general survey of the subject 
In 53 pages, while the remaining sixteen chapters, 
occupying 200 pages, <*re devoted to a systematic 
amplification. 

This larger portion of the book follows the lines 
adopted In most modem text-books on dyeing, and 
little need be said in reference to it beyond the obvious 
remark that, even with the most careful condensation, 
it Is qpt possible, without dangerous, generalisation!, 
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to compress into 200 small pages any adequate dis¬ 
cussion of the various matters treated under the 
headings cotton, linen, wool, silk, bleaching, scour¬ 
ing, machinery, general observations, direct cotton 
colours, basic colours, acid colours, mordant colours, 
insoluble colours, mercerisetion, dyeing of unions, 
theory of colour, spectrum analysis, dye testing and de¬ 
tection of dyes. The inevitable result of too general 
statement follows; for example, on p. 251 the follow¬ 
ing sentence is found :— 11 A dye on cloth has nearly 
the ^ame absorption-spectrum as a solution of the dye 
of corresponding strength." This is by no means the 
case, since the hue of the dyed fabric often differs con¬ 
siderably from that of a simple solution of the dye. 
In the same section a normal spectrum is figured, while 
the description refers to the prismatic spectrum. 

Less importance, however, should be attached to 
slight errors of statement than to the general scope of 
the work, and from this point of view the chief interest 
attaches to the preliminary chapters, to which the 
author's statement, quoted in the first paragraph, 
chiefly applies. After a short introductory chapter 
dealing with the fibres and explanatory of the 
scheme of the book, the following five sections 
are each devoted to a study of" the composition 
and characteristics of one of the important groups 
of dyes, one or two members of each group 
being used as illustrative of the group. The 
Scheme is well worked out, but sufficient care has not 
been taken to prevent, what is always a pitfall to 
students, over generalisation; and instead of giving 
the student a clear general view of dyeing phenomena, 
he will probably acquire, by a perfectly logical process, 
some very erroneous views. For example, chapter vi, 
is devoted to indigo, chrome yellow, theory of dyeing r 
and classes of fibres. Now indigo and chrome yellow 
have absolutely nothing in common, either chemically 
or in mode of application, and there is not a word of 
explanation as to the reason for coupling them to¬ 
gether until chapter xix. is reached, when it is seen 
tfhat it is based on the fact that they both form in¬ 
soluble pigments on the fibre—a purely artificial and 
altogether insufficient connection. 

One would expect, in a book of this type, that the 
various theories which have been put forward to 
account for dyeing phenomena would receive consider¬ 
able attention, but they are not only dismissed in a 
page and a half, but are quite incorrectly stated. 

1 The experiments detailed in the text are in most 
cases well chosen, and add greatly to the value of the 
book, but a student of inquiring mind may well ask 
why cotton should be dyed with Congo-red in an alka¬ 
line bath and wool in a neutral bath, and the results 
considered as comparative (Exp. 4) Exp. 12 should 
certainly be modified It is highly dangerous to tell 
a student to pour boiling concentrated sulphuric acid 
into water, even if the word " caution " is interpolated. 

This book is very welcome as an obviously original 
attempt to teach the general principles of dyeing on 
novel lines, and most of its shortcomings are explain¬ 
able by the opening sentence in the preface:—“ This 
book is the result of two years 1 instruction in dyeing." 

W. M. G. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN ITALY. 
Annoli della Regia Scuda Superiors di Agricoltura di f 
PoHld. 2nd series. 1 Vol: J iv. (Portici, 1903,) 

HIS well printed volume contains a series of ten 
papers contributed by the professors of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Italy at Portici since the 
publication of the last report in 1898, together with a 
general review of the work of the chemical department 
since its foundation. ,, 

The papers are very varied in character; the fir;st is 
a statistical Inquiry into the production of fruit in Italy* 
and other civilised countries; two papers treat of A 
fungoid disease of maize and of the olive; and of three 
papers by Prof. Casoria the chief deals with the com¬ 
position of various saline waters as compared with the 
rocks they traverse and the deposits of tufa, &c,, 
formed from them. In some of the waters traces of 
arsenic and nickel are recorded, with titanic acid in 
measurable quantities. 

Rut the paper which is of most agricultural interest 
is the record drawn up by Prof. Giglioli, the director, 
of the experimental work in agricultural chemistry! 
carried out at Portici since 1877. It includes studies 
in the life of seeds, which were shown to retain their 
vitality when immersed for years in alcohol or chloro¬ 
form, so that oxidation, however slow, is prevented 
and the respiratory process entirely stopped. Another 
interesting observation was the occurrence of copper in 
the bat T s guano found in certain Calabrian caves, which 
led to the discovery that copper is a regular con¬ 
stituent and probably possesses some biological func¬ 
tion in some insects, from which it passes to the bodies 
of bats and other insectivorous animals Experiments 
on the introduction of plants new to Italian agriculture 
'are recorded, such as the Soja bean, the camphor laurel 
and the Smyrna fig, over the acclimatisation of which 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
spent so much care. 

The,, field experiments carried out at Suessola include 
trials of various manurial substances occur'rihgf 
naturally in Italy, such as seaweed, a phosphatic de¬ 
posit from Otranto, and leucite, a mineral character¬ 
istic of the Vesuvian and many of the older lavas of 
Italy, containing at times as much as 20 per cent, of 
potash The dryness of the climate renders the action 
of merely finely ground mineral manures slow and un¬ 
certain, but the phosphatic deposit gave good results 
when used first for a green crop which was afterwards 
turned in, while the trials with Ieucitic earth show 
promise, and might give better returns if a plant were 
chosen for experiment more sensitive to potassic 
manuring than wheat is. 

Other Investigations deal with the eJTects of elec¬ 
tricity in stimulating crop production, with the action 
of manganese dioxide as a constituent of manures, and 
particularly with the cultivation of wheat, the im¬ 
portant series of experiments on which have before 
been noticed in these columns The author claims 
that, as at Rothamsted, the plots at Suessola 

“ demonicate that a large production of cereals can 
continue Jndeflnitely provided the land be well cubi¬ 
ng* Hf dianured. But while at Rothamsted the 
"gfa0f’i747, vol. 67} 


growth of wheat alone Is possible in each year, in the 
1 Campania Felice ’ in the same year crops of wheal 
and maize forage can be raised* Thus, by the in¬ 
tensity of Its production of grain, the fourteen years 
of experiment at Suessola are equivalent to twenty- 
eight years in England." 

While the above list is by no means exhaustive, it will 
serve to show the activity of the experimental station 
at Portici, and the many-sided interests of its director, 
Prof. Giglioli. A. D. H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF> 

La Telegrafia sensa Ftlo t By Augusto Right and 

Bernardo Dessau. Pp. vii + 518; wth 259 woodcuts. 

(Bologna : Nicola Zamchelli, 1903.) 

Prop. Righi has considerable claims to be regarded 
as the father of practical wireless telegraphy. It was 
from him that Marconi, a9 a student at Bologna, de¬ 
rived the knowledge of modern electricity which has 
enabled him to cross the gap which separates the Old 
World from the New. The benefits that the university 
and its professor have conferred on mankind by train¬ 
ing a Marconi suggest the question * Should not uni¬ 
versities be endowed with exceptional scholarships to 
assist exceptional men? The advantages of expend¬ 
ing 100I. annually to help on students of average 
mediocrity are well known On the other hand if a 
university should produce a man with the enterprise 
of Marconi once in 100 years, the advantage to the 
community of enabling him to carry on his experi¬ 
ments with the accumulated amount of an annuity 
that had been left unawarded during the interval can¬ 
not be overestimated 

A work on wireless telegraphy, coming from the 
hysical department of the University of Bologna, and 
earing Prof. Righi’s name, will be read with great 
interest. The present volume is, however, rather of 
the nature of a popular treatise intended for readers 
not starting with any previous knowledge about elec¬ 
tricity, Hence the first part, extending over about 
no pages, is taken up with a general account of the 
principles of electricity and magnetism. The second 
part deals with electromagnetic waves, the electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light, and coherers. In the third 
we have an account of all the different methods of 
telegraphy, from the earliest attempts at making a 
telegraphic current flow across a river by conduction, 
down to a dose examination of the Marconi system and 
the various inventions which have been proposed or 
patented on parallel lines In the preparation of this 
part the authors have evidently made a careful study, 
not only of the published literature of the subject, but 
also of the patent specifications both of the “ Wireless 
Telegraphy and Signal Company ” and of other in¬ 
ventors, the object evidently being to give an unbiased 
account of what Marconi actually discovered, and what 
he derived from other workers in the same field. The 
fourth part deals with the systems of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony depending on the use either of ordinary 
light or ultra-violet rays combined with a photo-voltaic 
receiver, In a brief appendix, M. Dessau deals with 
the recent experiments in long distance “ Marconi- 
graphy," and gives Illustrations of the Poldhu station 
and the arrangement of the antenna on ships. This 
appendix contains several statements of interest con¬ 
cerning the effect of solar radiation on the transmission 
of signals, the relative merits of the coherer aqd the 
magnetic detector fthe latter being considered superior 
by Solari), and such matters. : v 

While the book has been specially drawn up for. the 
general reader, there are few physicists who can read 
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it without learning something new about t^ie history 
of the series of inventions and discoveries w'hich have 
culminated in Transatlantic Marconigraphy. 

Catalogue of the Collection of Palaearctic Butterflies 
Formed by the late John Henry Leech. By Richard 
South, F.E.S Pp. vi + 229; portrait and two 
coloured plates. (London Printed by Order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1902,) 

It is very gratifying to notice how frequently, at the 
present day, Large private collections of objects of 
natural history, when of real importance, find their 
final resting-place in the British Museum, or in some 
other great public collection, where their treasures 
are available for ever, instead of being dispersed on the 
death of the owner, and by such dispersion alone, 
losing a large part of their scientific value, besides the 
probability of a considerable portion being neglected, 
and sooner or later lost or destroyed 

Especially is this the case with great special collec- j 
tions, like that brought together by Mr Leech, at 
great expense, and with untiring energy and perse¬ 
verance, from Lapland to Marocco and Algeria, and 
from thence to Cashmir, and from Cashnur to Japan, 
including the materials used in the preparation of his 
great work on the “ Butterflies 0/ China, Japan, and 
Corea, 1 ' winch is likely long to remain lhe siandard 
authority on the subject A great part of these collec¬ 
tions was formed by Mr Leech himself 111 his 
numerous entomological journey's, while others were 
procured for him bjr enterprising collectors like Mr 
A. E Pratt, in almost unknown and unexplored parts 
of Western China and Thibet. Besides these, Mr. 
Leech’s collection includes (by purchase) the bulk of 
the collection formed by the late Mr Henry Prycr, 
himself the author of the first important separate work 
published on the butterflies of Japan, which is also 
noticeable as having been issued in two languages, 
English and Japanese. On the other hand, there jrc 
comparatively few species and specimens from North 
Africa and Western Siberia. 

Mr Leech also interested himself specially in the 
variation of species, and purchased a large selection of 
varieties of European Lepidoptera from the collection of 
the late Herr Mutzell, of Berlin, as well as from other 
sources; and as the types of new species in Mr Leech's 
collection have already been fully illustrated in the 
works and papers published by Mr Leech himself 
during his lifetime, the two plates which illustrate the 
present memorial volume are devoted to figures of some 
of the most interesting varieties, chiefly European 
Every specimen in the collection is carefully enumer¬ 
ated in the volume before us, the sex and exact locality 
being carefully indicated, and all types marked 

Entomologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr 
Leech himself, to the liberality of lus mother, and to thfe 
careful work of his friend nnd coadjutor, Mr South, 
in ensuring the permanent value of this unique col¬ 
lection. 

Bacteria in Daily Life. By Mrs. Percy Frankland 
p P . 216. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1903.) Price 5s. net. 

Mrs. Frankland has compiled an interesting, instruc¬ 
tive, and accurate accdflnt of the modern developments 
of bacteriology. Such subjects as sewage disposal, 
the prevention of tuberculosis, micro-organisms in 
milk, air, and foods, which are of public importance, 
are^ fully dealt with, and the modern ideas regarding 
toxins and antitoxins are briefly discussed. No One 
nowadays laying claim to a liberal education can 0i$- 
penSfe with a slight knowledge, at least, of microbes 
and their actions, and for such this work will prove 
an adequate text-book. R. T. 
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LETTERS 7 0 HIE EDITOR. 

[The Editor docs not hold himself responsible for opinions 

expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 

to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 

manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Natube. 

No notice 15 taken of anonymous communications ,j 

A New Theory of the Tides of Terrestrial Oceans. 

In Nature of September 4, 190a (vol Ixvi pp 444-445), 
Prof. G. H. Darwin makes some in deism3 upon a paper 
of mine to which I should like lo reply 
I'Upon referring to pp 537 and 624 of the paper criticised, 
it will be seen that it aims at “ rude approximations to the 
cases found In nature,” and at a 11 partial explanation of 
the tides ” In fact, it bears the title, ” Manual of Tides, 
Part ivA., Outlines of 'J idai 1 hcory " If, therefore, the 
paper establishes, even in a few cases, the principal causes 
of the Lidea, connecting the latter with the known tidal 
forces, i( can hardly be regarded as a ” failure,” even though 
the approximations are rather rough; for I brlieve this 
object has not been heretofore attained for any ocean tide, 
although statement* have elsewhere been made by our critic 
which might, perhaps, lead some people to think other¬ 
wise 1 

Again, granting for the moment that Lhe theory involved 
in 4lie paper is erroneous, 1 should still say that if observed 
facts can be conveniently grouped by aid of it, a useful pur¬ 
pose will have been subserved In fact, the mere collection 
Of tidal data whith a test of any theory implies is here, as 
elsewhere, not without value For instance, if our critic 
could have had this paper before him while preparing his 
book on tides, he would not hive overlooked Berghaus's 
invaluable cotidaj chart and written ” No more recent 
attempt (than Airy’s) has been made to construct such a 
map M a 

Prof Darwin’s principal criticisms arc three in number '— 

(1) He sees no use for the equation of virtual work in 
ascertaining the times of high water. 

(2) lie thinks that the deflecting force of the earth’s rota¬ 
tion cannot be generally disregarded in a first approxima¬ 
tion, which is all that my paper aims at. 

(3) He does not believe that ocean basins exist the free 
periods of which are sufficiently near the tidal period to 
account for the tides. 

(1) Concerning my application of the principle of virtual 
work, Prof. Darwin is mistaken when he says “ Mr. Harris 
takes the displacements as proportional to the actual dis¬ 
placements per unit time.” What is really done 19 this — 
The magnitude of the virtual displacement (Ax, say) at any 
given point of the system is taken to be the same for any 
given tune or hour, but vanes from point to point. Since 
the law of the oscillation of the particles is known, viz. 
it is simply harmonic in tune, and the particles throughout 
the body are at j given instant in like or opposite phases, 
the virtual displacement at any given point may always be 
represented by the maximum value of the actual total dis¬ 
placement at the point (cf rule quoted in criticism). In 
other words, if we choose to consider the small virtual dis¬ 
placement as identical with a small actual displacement 
corresponding to a time variation, the implied bt will not 
be constant for all hours. Hence the virtual displacements 
at different hours arc not simply proportional to the actual 
displacement*! per unit time . He is evidently mistaken 
when he says, “ Thus all sustaining forces vanish at the 
instant when the displacement is a maximum " Why 
should they? Surely they generally vary in magnitude and 
phase for the various parts of an extended oscillating body. 
Probably the use of the rule quoted in the criticism and 
founded upon the principle of virtual work can be most 
readily seen when it r is applied to a binodal canal-like area 
of uniform cross sect 100, selecting for simplicity, say, the 
nodes as the points of application of the sustaining forces 
(cf. § 63) The process implied in the rule seems to be 
correct, and, so far as I see, about as simple as it could 

1 "The Tides," p 177, lines a-10, fP iflo, )tnes 16-23, English edit. 1 
thought that the peonage referred to would be understood to refer to the 
idea lea there under consideration —G. H. D ] M 

1 a " I he Tulee," p. 189, lines 10-ia. IP 171, lines 19-21, English edit. 
This was on oversight, a reference to Rerghaus will be found in the forth¬ 
coming article on the tides for the German “ Encyclopedia of Mathe¬ 
matics. "—G H- D ] t 
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havs been made. Further on the criticism reeds, " I fail 
to see any adequate consideration of the variability of death, 
of the absence of synchronism in the disturbing force in the 
direction of the canal." This '* absence of synchronism " 
Is precisely what the criticised equation 308 (or 311) enables 
us to take account of. 

It seems to me that enough has been given in fi§ 38, 4a, 
45, 55, and 63 to show that the variability In depth has not 
been permanently lost eight of, and also enough to convince 
one tnat " areas ” as nearly uniform In depth as are manyi 
portions of the ocean can, as a first approximation, be 
treated as bodies having strictly uniform depths. 

■ (s) Of course there are Instances where the deflecting 
force due to the earth’s rotation becomes important; fort 
imniphi. most moderately narrow arms of the sea in which 
the current is swift—such as the English Channel, Irish 
Channel, •snd Gulf of Georgia. Hut if In any of these a 
large stationary wave actually exists, It ib hard to see how 
the times of its high and low waters near the loops can be 
seriously affected by this force, and these are the only 
times which chapters vi. and vii. undertake to determine. 
Near the nodes, when the current is swift, the deflecting 
force may. In a canal the width of which is but a moderately 
small fraction of a half wave-length, cause high water at 
one end of the nodal line, and at the same time low water 
at the other. This Is true because the narrowness of the 
body permits its transverse slope to respond at once to the 
transverse forces. A progressive wave can be so superposed, 
as to diminish or even destroy the range at one end of the 
nodal line while increasing the range at the other end. < 

Considering now a broader " area,” with one or both of 
its lateral boundaries wanting, it Is hard to see how the 
transverse motion occasioned by the earth , s rotation can 
seriously interfere with the character of the stationary 
wave, and especially the time of elongation of the particles; 
for Its effect cannot accumulate ana so tend to produce a 
transverse stationery oscillation. If, on the other hand, 
a square or rectangular 11 area 11 about half a wave-length 
wide have solid lateral boundaries, it would seem that the 
deflecting force might, except In the equatorial regions, 
so alter the mode of oscillation tnat It could not be ignored 
even in the first approximation, So far as I know, there 
Is no naar approach to this case in any of the 11 areas." 
which probably exist (see Fig. 23 of my paper). 

Hence, while it Is true that the free oscillations in a 
rotating rectangular sheet of water is an unsolved problem, 
we see that the critic’s remark, 11 It seems to follow that 
either Lord Kelvin or Mr. Harris is wrong," if in any sense 
true, really has very little to do with the case. In a word, 
caking pa oscillating body as a whole. It seems to me that, 
the oadllstlM, hi accordance with a simple mode, can 
generally be regarded as the fundamental and Important 
wing, and the effect of the earth's rotation a,modifying or 
Induced phenomenon. 

(3) Now in regard to the Improbability " that any large 
portion of our curiously shaped oceans should possess even 
approximately the critical free period," several things can 
be said. In the first place, we are not restricted to single 
.half wave-lengths; the rectangular "areas" may run in 
any direction; the 11 areas 11 may be approximately trape- 
eoldal, triangular, or of other forms, their free period may 
differ perhaps 10 per cent, or more from the period of the 
forces, and still have their tides greatly augmented by their 
Approach to critical lengths. There are, indeed, portions of 
the ocean which cannot be covered by any areas the periods 
of which would be satisfactory, and in which it would be 
possible for the tidal forces to Incite a considerable tide. 
Upon referring to the map, Fig. ai, it will be seen that one 
such region exists west of Australia, another south of New 
Zealand, another east of southern South America, the> 
Arctic Ocean constitutes another. Upon referring to the 
map of the diurnal rides, Fig. a a, It will he seen that the 
South Atlantic, the South Pacific, and all of the Arctic 
Ocean are not regions where we can reasonably expect to 
find large diurnal tides, , , 

Referring Again to Fig. 23, and noting that the ocean is 
(pf the most part actually parceled out, Into areas of consider¬ 
ate width tlfc free periods of which can barely differ greatly 
fr^m twelve Junar hours, And are! moreover, so situated 
r AM’ the forces do not approximately destroy one another, 
as can bb seqn by applying the rule quoted In the criticism, 
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It may, perhaps, be justifiable to aak hew It happens that 
the times of high and low water at the loop*, as deter¬ 
mined by this rule, do approximately agree with observed 
times, unless there is some considerable truth In this 
"partial explanation of the tides." 

Recently 1 have been working out in considerable detail 
the tides in the equatorial belt of the Indian Ocean, where 
it Is fair to assume that the effect of the deflecting force 
must be small. The work goes to show that the theory set 
forth In the criticised paper is substantially correct. I 
therefore venture to refer Prof. Darwin to this discussion, 
which will appear In the March number of the Monthly 
Weather Review, 

To avoid needless misunderstanding, it may be added here 
that I am well aware of the incompleteness of the treatment 
given in my paper. For Instance, mathematicians have noi 
up to this time been able to treat the simple problem of a 
rectangular " area " the rigid boundary of which consists of 
only two opposing end waifs, although much has been done 
upon analogous problems relating to the open organ pipe. 
Even an approximate absolute value of the range of tide 
(excepting in small deep bodies) has not been attempted In 
this paper, because Us determination would Involve the 
numerical value of frictional resistance, which can be kept 
in abeyance when we seek only the times of tides in systems 
which have as free periods very nearly the tidal period. 
Many deductiona ana refinements were purposely omitted 
from my paper—the chief aim being simplicity. I hope 
eventually to be able to consider more fully matters like 
these In connection with detailed studies of the tides in 
various seas. R. A Harris. 

Washington, D.C., March 38. 
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March Dust from the SoufHire. 

Sir W. Thishlton-Dvrr has kindly forwarded to me a 
packet of volcanic dust sent to him by Dr, D. Morris, which 
fell In Barbados last month after an eruption of the 
Soufrl6re of St Vincent, a brief description of which may 
be of interest. The sample, Dr. Morris states, was col¬ 
lected at Chelston, Bridgetown, on sheets laid out upon 
the lawn, the material being brought in and weighed every 
hour, and the fall continuing from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m on 
the day of the eruption. It is free from all extraneous 
matter, and may be regarded a* typical of the ash which 
fell on Barbados. The weight of thu is estimated at about 
6000 pounds (avoir.) per acre At an average rale of three 
tons per acre, this would be equivalent tp about 300,000 
tons for the whole Island. 

The dupt is of a dull dark brown colour, showing on close 
examination a minute speckling with a lighter tint. ' If 
poured on a piece of white paper and removed in the same 
way, a distinct warm-brown tint remains, produced by the 
very finest part oF the powder, which is not easily removed 
In Dr. Flett’s excellent account of the dust which fell in 
Barbados after the eruption of May 7 (Quart. Jour, Geol. 
5 oc., Iviii., 1903, p. 368), It is stated that this was at first 
brown, then slightly redder, and at last a whitish-grey im¬ 
palpable powder. A bulk sample of that fall is distinctly 
greyer than the recent one, and a small one of the fall of 
181a, In my possession, is a rather pale grey with a slight 
brown tinge The new sample under the microscope differs 
only In detail from that described by Dr. Flett. The frag¬ 
ments, as a rule, do not exceed o-oi Inch, and are thus very 
slightly smaller than some in the May eruption; from 0-06 
to 008 is a rather common size, and there Is a fair amount 
of exceedingly minute dust. The principal minerals are the 
same, plaglodastic felspar, hypersthene, and a green 
auglte, but In the first steam cavities are now more 
abundant than glass enclosures, and I think brown glass 
is more often adherent, but to make certain of this 
point requires a fuflef examination than I can give for the 
next few days. T G. Bovney 

The Lyrld Meteors. 

- The Lyrid meteors excite an Interest that might be re¬ 
garded as quite disproportionate to their numerical Import¬ 
ance* They are a very rare shower, and even when con* 
ridered by experienced observers as unusually pbundant, they 
seldom appear at a higher rate than about twenty hour. 
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Hying the past century the Lyrids have been subjected to 
pretty close observation. 'The star shower seen in America 
oft tf »3morning of April ao, k i 8 o 3 ~j u « ioo years ago—seems 
td have far excelled rn brilliancy tts Lyrld successors, though 
* display witnessed, it Is supposed, In i860 in the equatorial 
regions of AfrkH is described as having rivalled in splendour 
the November meteor-shower of 1866. Shooting stars were 
seen in unusual numbers in America on April ao, 1838, and 
Prof, Forshey observed a Lyrld display in Louisiana on the 
night of April 18, 1641, when he counted sixty meteors in 24 
hfOurs, which gives a mean rate of twenty-four per hour for 
one observer. On the morning of April 21, 1863, these meteorB 
were reckoned by an English observer as appearing at the 
rate of forty per hour. On the night of April 18, 1876, a party 
of American students casually noticed that shooting stars 
were unusually numerous during the hours io to 12. Lyrid 
meteors were also conspicuous on the night of April 20, 
1874. Mr. Denning has recorded important appearances of 
Lynd meteors in 1882 and 1884, especially In the latter year 
on the night of April 19 The same observer has also stated 
that the Lyrid radiant was unusually active in 1893 and 
1901, In the former on the nights of April 2Q and 21, and In 
the Utter on that of April 21. The foregoing are the most 
Important displays on record since April 20, 1803. Periods 
of somewhat different lengths have been proposed with 
respect to the Lyrid showers, but the true period seems to 
be one which overlaps, and consists of nineteen years. 
Thus, from 1803 to i860, we have exactly three periods of 
nineteen years, and from 1803 to 1841, two periods of the 
same length Again, thirty-eight years, or twice nineteen 
years, separate the showers of 1838 and 1876 The nineteen- 
year period also connects the displays of 1863 and 1882, of 
1874 and 1893, and of 1882 and 1901 This nineteen-year 
cycle Is specially interesting, ns it is completed at the Lyrid 
epoch of the present year, reckoning from the somewhat 
important display of April 19, 1884. A calculation made 
by the writer indicates that the maximum in 1903 is on 
April 19, xoh 30m. G.M T The Lyrid radiant ought there¬ 
fore to be found active in the early part of the night of April 
19, probably from the hours 9 to 12. There is no prospect 
of Lyrids being numerous on the nights of April 20 and 21. 

John R Henry 


Unlike the August Perseids, the Lyrid meteor-stream,' 
like those of the Quadrantids, Orionids and Geminids in 
January, October and December, seldom exhibits an 
abundant shooting-star display, more nearly resembling in 
that respect the Leonid and Bielid meteor-systems than the 
stream of August Perseids, its materials appearing to be 
still collected In one or more dense clusters in its orbit. Its 
brightest as well as its ordinary apparitions are also, like 
those of the Leonids, of remarkably short duration, so as to- 
b** very liable to escape observation unless splendid enough 
to arrest attention at some observing station on the globe. 
The great shower seen in America on the morning of April 
20, 1803, only lasted in full splendour for two hours, from 
ih. to 3b. a-m.; and a rather sensational abundance of the 
Lyrjds on the morning of April 21, 1863, was entirely con¬ 
fined to the night of April ao, when 11 meteors, chiefly 
Lyrids, were seen at Hawkhurst in 45m., and 7 bright and 
several smaller ones were observed In 30m. at Weston-super- 
mare, between nh. and iah, p and in a quarter of an hour 
after 15b , at Hawkhurst, 11 shooting-star tracks were 
noted, the meteors falling too rapidly then ia all directions 
to be all recorded ; the radiant point obtained from that 
night's tracks, and from a few Lyrids mapped on April 19 
(93 Lyrid paths together, some of which may perhaps really 
have diverged from other centres), was at a 77 l° + 34fc°, close 
to the position which was first obtained of it " near a Lyra," 
by Prof. E. C. Herrick, in America, 34 years earlier, on 
the morning of April 19, 1839. On the preceding night, of 
April 19, the hourly rate of meteors from ioh. to nh. was 
only ordinary, and on the night of April 22, not a single 
metepr was seen In an hour by either of two observers who 
watched the dear sky simultaneously from nh 15m to 
ish. 15m. In London and at Hawkhurst lor hoped-for 
accordances. 

Records 4 $ bright Lyrid showers are therefore of peculiar 
1 merest, as they may not Improbably represent clusters* of 
meteor-dust along the Lyrld Stream, like some which appear 
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to have been noted in the stream of Leonids 1 on the morn¬ 
ings of November 15 and 14 , in iHvi and 1872, on November 
13, 1879* and on the morning of November 14, 1888, wher* 
in a watch of 2$h. until daybreak, at Bristol, Mr. Denning 
noted the appearance of 17 Leonids, although such strong 
recurrences of the shower are only rarely seen in the Interval 
of some thirty years between the maximum Leonid displays. 
But the comet 1861, 1 , of which the Lyrid shooting-starB 
are supposed to be the streaming wake of pulverised 
materials, is one of those which it was pointed out by Prof. 
G. Forbes in his important paper in the Observatory , 1BS8, 
on the probable existence of an ultra-Neptuman planet, may 
presumably have been captured by such a planet, and would 
thus be moving now with long periodic time in a very long 
elliptic orbit; and this would seem to be a rather serious 
objection to the short period of 19 years assigned in Mr. 
Henry’s letter to the meteor, unless it should be really true, 
which seems hardly probable, that the meteors and the wake 
of dust-materials of the comet are only accidentally in ex¬ 
tremely near agreement in their radiant pointB, and may 
yet not be actually associated together with each other in 
a common orbit. 

In its two last returns in 1901 and 1902, the Lyrid 6hower 
was very distinctly observed to attain its greatest bright¬ 
ness on the night of April 21, and as this retardation of a 
day from its usual date of April 20 accords like the present 
similar retardation of the January, August, October and 
December showers with the postponement of all annual 
astronomical events by one day, since February, 1900, from 
the omission at the end of that month of the usual four- 
yearly leap-year day, attention should cerrainly, hi the 
reasonable expectation of its fixity, be directed again to the 
night of April 21, in the approaching Lyrid period, as well 
as to that of April 19, which the very interestingly detailed 
evidence presented in Mr John R Henry’s letter shows 
also to be one on which an unusually bright display of Lhe 
April L>rids may perhaps be expected 

A S. Herschel 

Observatory House, Slough, April 15. 


Mendel's Principles of Heredity in Mice. 

I appreciate Prof. Weldon's reluctance to defend his 
position in a short letter, and 1 look forward with peculiar 
interest to the number of Biometrika where I gather this 
task will be undertaken. 

Though deferring a reply on the simple matter of the 
eye-colour in the Oxford mice, Prof. Weldon finds space 
to ask an “ explanation ” of two overflying complexities. 
Tp debate these finer points with one who doubts the Men- 
delian nature of the phenomena taken as a whole is like 
discussing the perturbations of Uranus with a philosopher 
MS denies that the planets have orbits Still, at the risk 
of diverting attention from the main issue, 1 will suggest 
how these complications may be regarded—scarcely “ ex¬ 
plained ” 

(1) The " lilac '* mice Illustrate that resolution, and 
partial disintegration, of characters commonly Witnessed 
when a compound colour is crossed with an albino The 
statistical value of the "lilacs" and their place in the colour- 
system can only be determined by further breeding. The 
appearance of u lilacs " or analogous types is what we 
expect, though their absence in the offspring of hybridsX 
albinos constitutes a certain problem, This and other 
genuine difficulties call for careful statement and analysis. 

(2) The diversity of coats in the first crosses points to 
heterogeneity among the gametes of one or both " pure " 
races. The nature of that heterogeneity is the question. 
Each race may^r^ed true to colour, but the cross-bred off¬ 
spring of the two is not necessarily uniform. The pig¬ 
ment excreted by heterozygotes may, as I could easily 
demonstrate, depend on factors (probably determinable) 
other than the visible .colours of the parents, and having an 
independent distribution amongst their gametes. Also, 
while we are comprehensively assured that the coloured race 
was Dure, the precise, if as yet uncontrolled, testimony of 
the records that certain Individuals were not, seems to have 

1 From a (able of principal obaorvuiou of tha Leonids from iS^q to 
iBp6, map* rticm of Mr W, F Denning's admirable reviews of lha whale 
history of 11 The Great Meteoric Shower of November" , th« Obscrv&iwjt 
vol. xh p. aoi, May, 1697. 
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been overlooked. More ■ elaborate hypotheses inuy be 
needed, but not until tbeifnmjer have been disproved. 

Gran tehee ter, Cambridge, April io. W. Batrbon. 

P.S .— A reviewer declare* (NatOrb, April 9) that the data 
in this case are " by no means easy of interpretation," on 
what hypothesis t know not; and that 11 much of the 
evidence Is pfifnA fact c in favour of 'ancestral inheritance." 
If is scarcely too much to state that in each set of matings 
the distribution (1) of pink and dark-eyed, (a) of coloured 
and albino coats, (3) of “ valuers " and non-waltzers, Is 
in punctilious agreement with Mendelian prediction. The 
variety of colour tn the first cross 1 have dealt with KnoWl* 
ing something of the recent history of fancy mice, two kinds 
of grey in this generation cause me no surprise. In the 
whole evidence 1 can find only three real difficulties, all 
surely of minor importance One is named in my letter 
The second is the occurrence of three dark-eyed fa^n- 
yeltaws in the offspring of first crosses. The third is 
the scarcity of yellows in the offspring of hybrids x albinos. 

If the individuality of the parents were declared, two, 
perhaps all, of these points could be cleared up. 1 am not i 
acoualnted with any other conception of heredity which 
elucidates any part of the facts. 



Experiment 10 illuatreta Precession and Nutation. 
Tlii following account of a simple experiment may be 0/ 
interest to soma of the readers of Nature The common 
peg-top and teetotum are commonly referred to as affo^m^ 
a good example of the phenomenon of precession 1 do not 
think rhat it fs generally known that the motion of nutatidn 
can be beautifully shown by the same simple means-. - SflP 
John Hersphei says in his " Outlines of Astronomy ,l that 
the motion pf precession can be shown by “ that amusing 
toy, the te-to-tum, which, when delicately executed and 
nicely balanced, becomes an elegant philosophical instru¬ 
ment " If, however, the tee« 
totum is not perfectly balanced 
we have realised the conditions 
for showing nutation also 
ff the earth were perfectly 
homogeneous and undisturbed 
bv any outside irregularity, 
there would be no nutation. 
In the same way a lee-totum 
will not exhibit the motion 
of nutation if it be perfectl} 
balanced. When, however, 
one side is made heavier than 
the other we obtain the 

r.c . - Trw. b, imperfectly °/ " u ‘ at!on , ' rt ’ B 

btUnced wtich * htcl apinniof magnitude of the nutatmp.j 
on ha aila, illuitraiifig pr*- increases With the extri , 
ecmiort and nutation weight. A senes of experi¬ 

ments was made by spmnlhg 
a small clock wheel on its axis. The best way to see the 
result Is to spin the wheel on a white plate which has been 
smoked The trace thus obtained may be studied perfectly 
In order to get a permanent record, the wheel was made 
to spin on a piece of dear glass which had been slightly 
smoked. The record thus obtained may bo used as an 
ordinary negative, and prints obtained on sensitive paper 
in the ordinary way. With a little care very beautiful nndr 
instructive results may be obtained The little apparatus 
may also be projected on the screen, and the actual form¬ 
ation of the curve exhibited H. V Gill 

Clongoweswood College, Sallins, Co. Kildare. 

Distribution of Pitbcphon, 

In October last, 1 found an old-established paddy-field near 
Tanabe, the bottom of Which, to the extent 01 several tens Of 
feet every wav. was luxuriantly grown with the Pithophora 
Oedago mo, Witt rock, var. Vauenenotdet, WoLIe, with rest¬ 
ing spores pet incompletely formed The locality is some 
sixty miles south of Wakayama Shi, where I had gathered 
the same wHh full spores, October, 1901 (see Nature, vol. 
Ixvi, pp. 375, 79P). The occurrences.of fhe alga in such 
distant places seerti to prove chat it Is indigenous to Japan. . 
Xfce Florida! specimens 1 collected .in 1891-92 were with J 
operes mature In the months of June and July. 

, - kvwi&nv Minaicata. 

Nacht, Kil, Japan, March 10. 
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PEDIGREES: 

yHE trouble of compiling pedigrees and theUr u«v- 
* manageable site bed me to devise a method of 
recording relationships in a form suitable to my own 
particular wants. As it promises to answer exceed¬ 
ingly well, and to be 01 more extended utility, I 
venture to publish it, 

The system of relationships between those who live 
or have lived in a long-established community is wide 
in extent, of indefinite depth, and interlaced in al| 
directions. The problem is how to arrange its records 
so that when any individual is selected as a point of 
departure, it shall be easy to trace his relationships in 
every direction, whether ascending, descending, or 
collateral, so far as materials exist. The represent¬ 
ation of such a system is wholly beyond the powers 
0/ a chart, but its object can be attained by breaking 
it up into what will be called 11 Family Groups, 11 each 
of which slightly overlaps those with which it is imme¬ 
diately connected. A family group, in the sense used 
here, consists of (1) a parental couple, (2) all their sons 
and daughters, (3) the wives and husbands of them. 
Their names are supposed to be written on one page 
of a register, and the group, as a whole, to be defined 
by the No of that page The group is also defined 
and indexed under the joined surnames of the parental 
couple 1 subjoin three specimen groups, but in a 
much abbreviated form for the sake of compactness, 

Family Groups . 


John Gore. 

! 16 Frl. 

J* 

101 

Amy Myers 

| 24 Mur 

43 


Fred Gore 

IOI 

Mary Drew 

144 

205 

George Gore 

IOI 

June Boyle 

'J* 

211 

Ellen Gore 

101 

John Piern 

105 

3 37 

Su*an Gore 

IOI 

Unmar. 



Steph Gore 

IOI 

Unmar. 

— 

— 

Fanny Gore 

IOI 

Harry Pitt 

163 

223 


George Drew. 

1 14 J*n- 

5 ' 

144 

EUe. Pollen. 

j 3 April. 

62 


Harry Diew 

14* 

Rose Spry 


3, S 

Mary Drew 

144 

I. Fred Gnre 

IOL 

328 

«i n 


2. George Lewis 

165 

340 

Fred. Gore 

26 Nov 

IOI 

205 

Mary Drew. 

4 Ott. 

1 

144 


Frank Gore . , . 

205 

Anne Fnx 

218 

340 

Amy Gwe 

205 

James Moss 

165 

344 

Anne trnro 

205 

Unmar 

— 

— 

Alex* Gme . 

20$ 

Eva Sully 

341 

370 

R.o»« Gore 

105 

Sieph. Bril 

270 

3 M 


only half a line being allotted to each individual^ In 
reality, a short paragraph of full-length lines would 
be used, to admit of the entry of long names, and of 
such details as are commonly inserted in pedigrees. 
Taking group 205 as our subject for explanation, 
it will be observed that each of the five numbers of 
the fraternity—Frank, Amy, Anne, Alex ’^nd Rose 
‘-bear the sanw register No. pi 20$, which define* 
that group. The justification for indexing them in 
the same group lies in the solidarity of each fraternity, 
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all its members having 1 the same parents, grandparents, 
uncles and aunts, ami every other ascending or col¬ 
lateral relationship. It is not strictly so as regards 
descent, because the children of each brother or sister 
are nephews or nieces to all the others, but this material 
exception leads practically to no confusion. A frater¬ 
nity is, therefore, treated as a compound unit, the in¬ 
dividuals. who form it being distinguished by their 
several names. Thus Rose Gore, 205, serves as a 
complete definition of her. The husbands and wives of 
the fraternity 205 belong severally to fraternities of their 
own, the numbers of which are attached to their names ; 
thus the husband of Rose Gore, 205. is Stephen Bell, 
270 Her father, Fred Gore, belongs to group ioi, 
and her mother, Mary Drew, to group 144. Both of 
these latter groups arc printed here. Each parental 
couple heads a new group; thus, Fred. Gore, ioi, and 
Mary Drew, 144, combine to form the head of the 
new group 205 Similarly, Rose Gore, 205, and 
Stephen Bell, 270, form that of the new group 315 
It must be clearly understood that there is no relation 
between these numbers as such , they indicate no more 
than the No of the page on which the new group 
happens to be entered. Every individual who is married 
and has children is entered in at least three different 
family groups, (1) that of his own fraternity, (2) in 
that of his wife, (3) in that 111 which he appears as 
one of the parental couple. If he marries a second 
time and has children, his name will appear as a parent 
in a fourth group, thus Mary Drew, 144, is entered as 
mother in each of the two groups 328 and 340. It will 
be noticed that the day and month of birth is added 
to the name of each parent This is a useful distinc¬ 
tion in some Welsh and Scotch pedigrees where the 
same names repeatedly occur It is a distinction of 
great efficacy, as the chance against a namesake 
having the same birthday is about 365 to 1 If so, 
the chance against a namesake couple having the same 
birthdays as the couple in question would be 365x365, 
or upwards of 130,000, to 1. 

Employment of the Table* —Let us follow out the 
relationships of Frank Gore, 205, as far as these three 
tables permit. His father, as we know, is Fred Gore, 
iqi Referring to 101, wc see that lus paternal grand¬ 
father and grandmother are John Gore, 31, and Amy 
Myers, 43, respectively, so we should have to refer to 
the family groups 31 and 43, which are not given here, 
to know more about them and their own near relations. 
We see that Frank Gore, 205, has two paternal uncles, 
George and Stephen; George married Jane Hoyle, 136, 
and has the children described in 211 , Stephen is un¬ 
married, Frank has also three paternal aunts, Ellen, 
Susan and Fanny; the second unmarried, Ellen 
married to John Piers, who has children in 237, and 
- Fanny married to Harry Pitt, 163, who has children 
^In 223. Jane Boyle's immediate relations are to be 
found in 136, those of John Piers in 237, and those of 
Harry Pitt in 163 The fraternities 211, 237 and 223 
exhaust the list of Frank Gore’s first cousins on the 
paternal side. The group 144 enables an equally com¬ 
plete analysis to be made on the maternal side. We 
can proceed in this way step by step as far as material 
exists. Intermarriages create no difficulty. The ex¬ 
treme confusion that arises from the ambiguous words 
of gncle, aunt, cousin, &c,, is wholly eliminated by 
this method of working, also that which is due to half- 
blood relationships. 

Tt should be remarked that information is usually to 
be obtained with ease concerning any particular family 
group, because a knowledge of its details is shared 
by many persons. The father and the mother each 
know, of course, the names of their own children, and 
of tljose to whom they are married, in all but very ex-j 
ceptionel cases. Similarly eadt brother and sister 
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knows the full Christian name of his father and 
mother, and the mother’s maiden name also, as well 
as the names and order of birth of his or her own 
brothers and sisters. This same knowledge is usually 
shared by the brothers- and Msters-in-law 

This method of fraternal uniLies and of family groups 
may be applicable to experiments in breeding animals 
and plants, but with modification of detail appropriate 
to each case Where the breeding season is brief, the 
birthday would be of small distinctive value, even when 
th<? year of birth is added to it Francis Galt on 

• rl n - — — - - - 

ST A NDA R DISA TION. 1 

T HE first two publications referred to below arc the 
first direct outcome of the work of the Engineer¬ 
ing Standards Committee; the third is very Intimately 
ronnected with that work. 

The committee was appointed nearly two years ago, 
rind owes its origin to the councils of the five great 
technical engineering societies acting on the sugges¬ 
tion of the council of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Its existence is a symptom of the times, an indication 
of‘Hu 1 fact that English engineers have grasped the 
importance of scientific cooperation and the necessity 
,fqc.organisation on a scientific basis 

The mam committee consists of fourteen representa¬ 
tives of the five societies, leaders in the various en¬ 
gineering industries which they represent, and these 
have called to their assistance seven or eight sectional 
committees and a number of subcommittees to advise 
on special points Representatives of the technical 
Government departments serve on many of these, and 
the movement nas the support of the leading manu¬ 
facturers The work has grown and is growing; inr 
vcsligations of various kinds arc needed to elucidate 
doubtful points before the committees can finalty re¬ 
port, some of these arc in progress at present at the 
National Physical Laboratory and elsewhere,, and 
many men are working in a manner unknown before 
to strengthen English industry and to enable it to 
compete on favourable terms with foreign rivals. 

Some months since it was announced that the com¬ 
mittee dealing with steel structures was prepared to 
redu^fe considerably the number of sections to be 
oiled as a regular thing and stocked by the inanu- 
acturcrs, and the list it has proposed has just 
been issued The committee is to be congratulated 
on its work In all cases there has been great re¬ 
duction and simplification, a result which will lessen 
the cost of production by reducing the number of rolls 
required, and will quicken the rate of supply by per¬ 
mitting stocks to be kept on hand Thus it appeared 
that some forty-nine or fifty sizes of beams were in 
common use; these have been reduced to thirty; while 
for channels, in place of sixty-three, there arc to be 
twenty-seven sizes rolled 

The recommendations as to rails have not yet been 
finally issued; at present there are seventy-three 
different sizes of*tramway rails rolled; it is hoped to 
reduce these to five. 

Messrs. Dorman Long and Co.’s new list referred 
to above Is based on these standard sizes, of which a 
large supply is kept stock at their various depots 
The list gives, in addition to the dimensions and 
weight of the beams, various other data of importance, 
e g. the moments of inertia about certain axes, and 
the safe distributed load for spans of various lengths, 

,1 British Standard Section 1 ) issued by the Engineering Standards Com¬ 
mittee v 

British Standard Beam*. (Dorman Lons and Co 
, Standard Sues of Conductor*. (Cable Makers' Association) 



But these lists, valuable as they are. contain but a 
very small portion of the ,***!&* we may bone/or- 
The committed on fectfyiutal in rfiip.buM^o^ 
locomotives, and on eleotifcpt plantf each appeal. to 
an enormous industry, ahd in each of these there Is 
much that can be standardised. Take, for example, 
the various sizes and speeds used" in dynamos andv 
motors, the numerous voltages in electric light and 
power systems, and the y&rying frequencies of alter¬ 
nators. The committee on electrical, plant, of which 
Sir Wm, Preece is chairman, has subcommittees on 
electric 1 , generators, motors, and transformers under 
Colonel Cromptfan, on telegraphs and telephones under 
Mr, Gayqy, and on cables under Mr, R. K. Gray. 

Both in' America and in Gerinahy committees on 
the standardisation of electric plant have reported 
withih;tW last fetv years, and the value of their work 
Is ge^tfhlly recognised; their results willfae of dis¬ 
tinct* dtftyice to tile English committee when the time 
comd# to frame Its report, McArtwhHe one Important 
industry has already acted. * The lists of standard sizes , 
issued"by the CdbL%^fdfpsrs f Association carry out in 
an admirable ihannoT thfe principle Of standardisation. 

There is no doubt that the belief expressed by the 
association that the adoption of these standards will 
act equally for the benefit both of the purchaser and of 
the manufacturer U well founded, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that they ipay be adopted. > 

Standardisation, of course, has its dangers ;rJt may 
tend to crystallise* the form of products, and thus to 
delay progress. These possible' dangers are clearly 
before the minds of the practical men who form these 
various oftpirnitt&s, ana will have due consideration 
in their'jrepQrts. 'Meanwhile, we can only repeat that 
the neei] "for standardisation is enormous, and its 
advantages ftnjftepse. 

The announcement contained in the papers recently 
that a vote of ^pooT tor the work of the committee 
is "(o be included jn the estimates for 1903-1904 is a 

f ratifying recognition of the value of its work, and 
ir Francis Hopwood expresses the view of all quali¬ 
fied to judge when in his letter ultimabng this grant 
he writes :— 

“ The Board of Trade desire me to 9tate that they 
regard the work undertaken by the committee, in¬ 
cluding as If does the preparation of standard speci¬ 
fications for engineering works, and of standard 
sections of rolled' iron and steel, together with the 
standardisation of parts of locomotives and electrical 
appliances, as tehdfng to reduce both the cost of pro¬ 
duction and the time Occupied in completion, and a^ 
being 6f the highest value to the country at large." Jr 
But, as has been already said, the work yet accom¬ 
plished Is but a small fraction of that which remains 
to be done, .and the further reports of the committee 
will be eagerly expected by engineers. 


ITALIAN VISIT OF THE INSTITUTION OF* 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 

HE Institution of Electrical Engineers has just 
completed a visit to northern Italy to inspect the 
chief wotks of engineering interest. The Institution 
has made several continental visits of this kind during 
the lastfbw years, and although It is difficult to gather 
much In ihe way of detail on such occasions, it nevdft 
theless sOcraato be helpful to many to get some general 
ideas of .what our neighbours are doing, and at the 
same time to get the advantage of a little pleasure 
from the scenery which, In this case, is among the 
moat beautiful to be found in Europe. 

Probatyy the piece of work that wis looked forward 
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to with the greatest interest prat the electric railway 
from jLbcco to, §qndrio and Chievstme orvthc Gan* 
system, as it fanfai a bold►eacpeHitoehjt, afid Is th^ftfsl 
of it# kind,, The total leifgth issacy-three miles.: Th§ 
electric energy is generated fay three-phase machines 
at ao',6oo Volts, and is transformed down at nine points 
along the line to 3000 volts, thfe comparatively high 
voltage being taken direct by the trolley to the motors. 
Voltage as nigh as this necessitates many 1 unusual 
precautions^of an interesting kind; for example, the 
rheostats and switches are worked pneumatically, so 
that the driver does not Operate direct any apparatus 
subject to high tension. The method of coupling up 
the motors is also interesting from its novelty. In¬ 
stead of working the motors in the usual way, they 
are divided into high and low tension motors. The 
high pressure current Is taken only to the stators of 
the high-tension motors; the rotors of these maefrfres 
are used to supply low tension three-phase curtept to 
the stators of the low tension motors. The low tension 
motors are thus supplied with current af v a lowej 
frequency than the main current This 41 cascade '* 
method of working is continued until half speed is 
attained, when the low tension motors are cut out and 
full speed is reached on the high tension motors alone. 

The recent arbitration, in which it ‘wsb decided not 
to use the Ganz system for the Metropolitan Rail¬ 
way, is still fresh in the minds of most people. 
Although this system does not seem so suitable foi 
cases in which the acceleration at starting and the 
speed must be high, it should certainly afford a cheap 
method of working long lines not having much traffic. 
As seen at Valtellina, the ease and smoothness of work¬ 
ing were all that could be desired. 

On looking at the boldness of the experiment, one 
cannot help being struck by the difference between 
Italy and our own country in taking up a thing of rhis 
kina. But it must not be forgotten that one of our 
greatest sources of wealth tends to keep us from using 
electrical methods. If the price of coal were double 
its present value, which is the sort of price which 
holds in Italy, then the coal bill would be a larger pro? 
portion of the whole cost, and it would be more worth 
while to attempt a saving. ^ 

The usual form of electric traction by means of 
direct current at 650 volts, transformed from high 
tension three-phase, was seen on the line from Milan 
to Gallarate and Porto Ceresio This line is forty-seven 
miles in length, and also differs from that to 
Valtellina in having much heavier traffic and higher 
speeds, and in being partly worked by steam. It is 
therefore of great interest to those who are at present 
considering tile electrical working of our main lines 

Overhead lines are, of course, a feature of every 
long-distance transmission, It does not seem to be 
generally realised how much we have to pay for putting 
all conductors underground, though this subject will 
fab doubt come forward more prominently when our 
large power distribution companies get really to work. 
One disadvantage of overhead lines is that they are 
subject to lightning discharges. Many protecting 
devices have l^en tried, and a particularly interesting 
one was seen at the Monbegpo generating station on 
the Valtellina line* It consisted onets of water form¬ 
ing a permanent earth, but of such a resistance that 
the loss does hot athount to more than about a kilo¬ 
watts* The action is said to be very satisfactory. 

At Milan several large works were visited; and also 
the Royal TeeMtepl Institute. , The latter Is not vary 
large, but is usefully equipped. T^e rdom for elec* 
trlcal measurements contains Instruments in one group 
for measuring a]l the usual quantities <nver a wide 
range. In the motor and dynamo testing room the 
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Him Intmiscing piece of apparatus was a three-phase 
mptafl airri4d orva suspended bed, so that the toraqe 
odidd bt measured, and driving a dynamo coupled 
direct to the end of the shaft. The other end of the 
motor spindle was fitted with a disc divided into black 
and white sectors, so that the slip of the rotor when 
driving the dynamo at various lohds could be directly 
observed by the stroboscopic effect produced on illumin¬ 
ating the disc with an incandescent lamp on the mains 
supplying the current. There are also two other 
small motor generators, and a motor of about three 
horse-power fitted with an electromagnetic brake disc. 

The photometry room contains a Lummer Brodhun 
photometer with Hefner Alteneck standard for general 

E hotometric work. For variations of light in arc 
imps, as shcrtyn bv the illumination in a'plane, a 
photometer due to Prof. Rousseau is used, This con¬ 
sists of a vertical disc with two radial arms carrying 
mirrors. The arc is placed in the axis on one side of 
the disc, and the light is reflected by the mirrors on to 
the other side, where it gives two shadows of an axial 
rod. One of the arms and the mirror on it being con¬ 
veniently clamped, the other arm is moved from point 
to point, and' the mirror on it is adjusted until the 
shadows are equally intense as in a Rumford photo¬ 
meter. The variation of the light is thus found in 
terms of the fixed direction, and the absolute value of 



this is found, if desired, by means of a Weber photo¬ 
meter. 

The engineering laboratories contain a small experi¬ 
mental steam engine and other plant, including a 
dynamo driven by a high speed steam engine, a gas 
engine and pumps. Complete efficiency tests are 
carried out, of which the students are required to write 
detailed reports. There is also a 100 ton testing 
machine. This is worked hydraulically, - the town 
water being received at three atmospheres and trans¬ 
formed to 250 atmospheres There is also a fine 
adjustment worked electrically, the forward or reverse 
motion being put on by an electromagnetic coupling. 

At the time of the visit tests were being made on the 
deflection of cement beams used for arching in floor 
work. They were being loaded up to the point of 
fracture. 

One of the most interesting pieces of apparatus was 
that used for testing the setting qualities of Portland 
cement. For testing, the cement is made up in a 
mould about 3 inches in diameter and inches thick. 
This Is rotated slowly about its axis by clockwork, 
which allows a needle weighted with 300 grammes to 
fail once every quarter of an hour If the cement ^is 
soft, it pierces the cement to the bottom, but as harden- 
ing tats In the needle does not pierce the full thickness, 
until'finally It fails to make any impression. The re¬ 
sult is automatically 1 recorded as shown in the figure 
(Fig. ,1), jhiwhich the ordinates represent travel pftfcte 
Acedia* ahd abscisses time. It*wiil be noticed that the 
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effect of hardening in this example appeared after 
abput 4 hours, ana the needle failed to make an im¬ 
pression after 5* hours. 

The Italian visit made it evident that not only was 
beautiful scenery to be enjoyed, but that Italy is at 
present the home of some of the most interesting and 
original engineering works. 


NOTES 

The Royal Society's Croonlan lecture will be delivered 
on Thursday, April 30, by Prof. Klement A TimirjazCv, 
I upon 11 The Cosmieal Function of rhe Green Plant ’* 

A correspondent informs us that on April 1 Dr. G. V. 
Neumayer left the Deutsche Seewarte at Hamburg, of which 
he had been director since 1876. 

A Reuter message from St. Petersburg announces that 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society will send a 
scientific expedition into Mesopotamia during the year. The 
expedition will be under the leadership of M, Kaznakoff, and 
will include among its members M. Alferaki, zoologist, and 
M. Talmatcheff, geologist. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture has appointed 
a Departmental Committee to investigate experimentally 
and to inquire into and report upon —(1) The composition 
and essential constituents of efficient dips and other prepar¬ 
ations for the treatment and dressing of sheep, and their 
effect upon the animal treated or dressed, and upon the 
parasites and other organisms for the destruction of which 
they are used, (2) the methods in which such dips and other 
preparations should be employed, and the appliances and 
facilities requisite for the purpose , (3) the times and intervals 
at which sheep should be treated or dressed, regard'being 
had (a) to the life-history and characteristics of the sheep- 
s^ab Acarus and of the other parasites and organisms of 
sheep which require external treatment, and (b) to the 
practical conditions under which sheep-fanning is carried on 
in various parts of the United Kingdom The committee 
includes Dr T E Thorpe, C B , F.R S’ , Prof. J. R. Camp¬ 
bell, Mr. A C Cope, Mr. M Hedley, and Dr W Somer¬ 
ville. Prof. Winter will act as secretary to the committee 

Mr. W de Fonvielle writes to say that for the first time 
since the Eiffel Tower was open to the public in 1889, it was 
used for astronomical purposes on the occasion of the recent 
/linar eclipse (April 11-12), when d number of members of 
the Soddtd astronomique de France spent some hours 
making observations on the terrace of the monument at an 
altitude of about 870 feet above the icme. 

A Reuter telegram from Colon states that slight shocks 
of earthquake occurred there and at Panama on the morn¬ 
ing of April 17 

The Athenaeum announces th$ death, in his seventy-third 
year, of Prof Laborde, of (he Pans School of Anthropology, 
and of M E. Qyporcq, the secretary of the French Mathe¬ 
matical Society, at the early age of thirty-one. 

A general agreement has been arrived at between 
Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company and a group of 
Danish financiers in Copenhagen for the establishment 
of a wireless system between Iceland and th« north of 
Scotland. 

The following announcement appeared in Saturday's 
Timer (April 18) —" Owing to the breakdown of a sub¬ 
sidiary device employed in connection with one $f the tele¬ 
graph stations established by the Marconi Company for 
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Transatlantic wireless telegraphy, the service of telegrgips 
to the Times by Marconi graph from America is temporarily 
Interrupted, The company state^that the disablement of the 
apparatus is purely of a mechanical nature, and that the 
necessary repairs will shortly be completed " 

A Rbuter message from Rome states that the Marquis 
Luigi dl Solari has submitted to Mr. Marconi, on behalf 
of the Italian Government, a convention for the establish¬ 
ment on the coast and on the islands off the Italian coait 
of a system of twelve Marconi radio-telegraph stations 
an average range of 300 kilometres. Some of these stations 
are to be complete before the end of the present year, aittT 
the others within the first half of 1904. Two of thest r 
twelve stations will be those already established at Funta 
dl Veld and Montemarlo, which will, however, be 
strengthened. These will be exclusively reserved foi- 
military use; others, to be used for both military and com¬ 
mercial purposes, will be established at Capo di Leuca, near 
Gaeta, at Elba, and at Aslnara 

Prof. Fleming, In a long letter to the Times of April 14, 
describes in detail the experiments on syntony which he 
recently carried out at Poldhu. The letter does not embody i 
much more information than was given in Prof. Fleming's 
Society of Arts lectures, which we have already summarised 
(p. 518). That Prof Fleming himself was thoroughly satis* 
fied with the results may be gathered from the following 
paragraph —" This experiment," he writes, " which was 
very carefully carried out with all precautions necessary to 
prevent collusion between the assistants concerned, and to 
secure that the conditions were such as will exist in practice; 
Appears to me to afford a complete demonstration of the 
truth of Mr. Marconi’s statement that the waves sent out 
from his power stations do not, and will not, interfere with 
the r*cept |0 n of messages from his apparatus as placed on 
board ship." It is very satisfactory to have this assurance, 
but even without it one could not help feeling that the 
Marconi Co. would not have pushed ahead so fast with the 
Transatlantic signalling if by so doing they were ruining 
the intermarine communication which they have established. 

We are informed that it is the American Geographical 
.Society, o and not the U.S. National Geographic Society, 
which has awarded the Cullum medal to the Duke of the 
Abruzzi for his ascent of Mount St Elias and his Arctic 
explorations 

Reuter's Athens correspondent has announced that tl^e 
Italian Archaeological Mission has discovered, near Hera- 
kleion, in Crete, on the site of ancient Phaestos, a mag¬ 
nificent palace and various objects of exceptional interest 
analogous to those found at Knossos. 

M- Lipfmann is to succeed M Point-a as president of 
the French Astronomical Society next May M. JansseW- 1 
has been elected president d’honneur The Society's prize 
has been awarded to M Chariots for the discovery of a 
large number of minor planets, and the Jannsen prize to 
M. Giacobini Tor the discovery of seven comets. 

The International Conference on Deep-sea Investigation 
was opened at Wiesbaden on April 16, under the presidency 
of the Prince of Monaco, representatives of geography being 
present from England, Germany, France, Norway and 
Sweden. The committee appointed by the Geographical 
Congress which met in 1899 presented a report on questions 
connected with oceanic research at great depths. 

In a LeMfer addressed to Sir Alfred Jones by the expedi¬ 
tion seat 4 $ the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine to 
investigate the newly-discovered parasite of human trypano- 
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somiasis, It Is stated that a number of natives had been 
examined, but that the parasite had not been found in any, 
Irt two horses, however, a trypanosome Was found, and It 
is stated that another horse had been infected With the 
human trypanosome. In a common species of horse fly that 
had fed on this last horse, numerous trypanosomes were 
found in the stomach The letter was sent from McCarthy 
Island, 150 miles in the interior oT Gambia. 

We learn from the Timer that Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
F R.S , has now returned from his tour in India and 
Ceylon, in which countries he has been studying the 
Japtlology of leprosy. Dr HutchinBon has always held that 
leprosy is connected in some way with the eating of fish, 
and it was to test the truth of this hypothesis that he has 
made this tour, and, shortly before, one to South Africa. 
Dr. Hutchinson, as the result of his inquiries, believes that 
only in a very small minority Of cases of leprosy can a fish 
diet be excluded. Its great prevalence is almost always In 
or near a fishing district. Dr Hutchinson’s general con¬ 
clusion is that, as regards leprosy in India, there are no 
facts which controvert or render untenable the fish hypo¬ 
thesis, and that there are some which afford to it a support 
which he considers to be unassailable. 

News has been received at Berlin, from Australia, of the 
German Antarctic expedition under Dr. Erich von Dry- 
gfllski, which left for the South Polar regions in 1901. The 
steamer Stassfurt t of the German Australian Steamship 
Company, reached Sydney on April 17 with four members 
of the expedition, who were landed at Kerguelen Island 
from the expedition ship Cau.r.s for the purpose of making 
a year’s magnetic and meteorological observations, which 
were necessary for the main expedition in order to confirm 
the observations taken further south. One of the observing 
party, Dr. Enzensperger, died of beri ben on the island on 
February a. and Dr Werth, geologist, who is among those 
landed from the Slajj/urt, was also taken seriously ill He 
is now better, but will be detained in hosprtal The remain¬ 
ing three explorers are well 

Dr. Hans Reusch describes in Naturen for March the 
only known natural fountain in Norway, locally known as 
Bubbelen. It lies In a remote and little-known valley, 
Bognelvdal, 10 kilometres south of Sopnaes, at the head 
of Langfjord, a branch of Altenfjord, Lapland, 70° N. aa° 
E It is formed by a stream which itself is fed by the over¬ 
flow of a river, and has flowed underground through the 
' limestone for three kilometres. The fountain rises from a 
basin six metres deep in a column of water which varies in 
size according to the season, and flows away as a stream, 
which even in dry weather is seven metres broad and two 
metres deep. 

The Naples Academy of Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences offers a prize of iooo lire to the author of the best 
memoir on the theory of the invariants of the ternary 
biquadratic form, preferably in connection with the con¬ 
ditions for splitting Into lower form. The papers may be 
written in Italian, Latin, or French, and must be sent in 
on or before June 30, 1904. In addition prizes are offered 
in connection with the legacy of Prof. Luigi Semehtini* 
who in 1847 a sum of 150 ducats per annum 11 to dis¬ 
tribute it as a prize for thre^ memoirs on applied chemistry 
which they shall judge the best, or to award it as a prize 
to the author of one single memoir containing great utility, 
or finally to give it as a life pension to the author of a 
classical discovery useful to sick mankind." Competitors 
for this prize are invited to send in their applications, 
accompanied by manuscript or printed papers, pot later 
than December 31, 1903. 
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A NOTE in the Times refers to a report by Mr. Neville- 
Rolfe, British Consul in Naples, In which he mentions the 
widespread interest now being taken in Italy in the question 
of reafforesting the country. In 1877 about four millions of 
acres were withdrawn from the operation of the old forest 
laws, as well as about one million acres in Sicily and 
Sardinia. The consequence was a reckless destruction of 
forests, and now it is generally admitted that the State must 
step in to save those that are left and to aid in replanting 
The question now being discussed is what trees arc to be 
used for the latter purpose 

The increase of temperature referred to m our last Issue, 
caused by the advance of a small cyclonic disturbance on 
Tuesday, April 14, was of short duration , by the morning 
of April 15 the centre of the disturbance had reached the 
Dutch coasts, and in its rear the winds had become 
northerly ; the day temperatures again became abnormally 
low. Severe frosts on the ground occurred at night, which, 
up to Tuesday last, have been continuous at Greenwich for 
ten days , the mean of the terrestrial radiation temperatures 
there for the week ending April 20 was 20° 8, being io° 
lower than the mean for the corresponding period last 
year. On the morning of April 18 a temperature of 24 0 was 
registered at Newton Reigny and Dungrness Such a low 
temperature had not been registered in the neighbourhood 
of the latter station* in April, in the values for thirty years 
published by the Meteorological Office 

A violent snowstorm passed over Berlin on Sunday night, 
and the snow lay severnl inches deep in the streets on the 
following morning, April 20 The Berlin correspondent of 
the Timer states that more than forty trees were blown 
down in the Thiergarten The Royal Park at Potsdam 
has suffered very severely, and many valuable trees planted 
in the time of Frederick the Great have been uprooted 
Telegraphic communication with Sweden and Russia wais 
interrupted, and many of the inland wires to the eastward 
of Berlin have broken down The trains from the provinces 
of Posen, Silesia, and East and West Prussia arrived at 
Beglin many hours late on Monday, and on many sections 
of the railwa>s in the eastern half of the Kingdom of 
Prussia traffic was completely interrupted In Denmark the 
gale was evert more severe Trams could not proceed from 
Copenhagen in any direction, and telegraphic and telephonic 
communication was also interrupted. On Monday the 
Danish capital was, in fact, almost entirely cut off from 
communication with her immediate environs and with other 
^countries. Snow reached a depth of four to six feet 1 wo 
Jocal trains sent from Copenhagen with snow-ploughs only 
reached from ten to twenty miles from the capital. A severe 
snowstorm swept over the whole province of Petrikovo, 
Russia, on April 21 

Wfi have received the report of the Government Observ¬ 
atory, Bombay, for the year 190a , the director, Mr N. A. F 
Moos, is assisted by a native staff of ten members The 
observatory is well equipped with self-recording instru¬ 
ments, and directs its attention chiefly to terrestrial mag¬ 
netism, meteorology, and seismology, and to some extent 
to astronomical observations. The work appears to h^ve 
been carried Out with great efficiency, the seismic observ¬ 
ations show distinct evidence of sudden Increased activity 
during the year, and it ta stated t^at the records promise 
to be of considerable value in connection with the relation 
which 1 probably exists between earth%uake phenomena and 
terrestrial magneffom. Special magnetic observations h*v 4 
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been made (at times every twenty seconds) in connection 
with the International programme decided On during the 
period of the English and German Antarctic expeditions 

Although the surface wind was from the east, the dust 
cloud from the eruption of the Soufrifere of St. Vincent at 
6.30 a m. on March 2a reached Bridgetown, Barbados, 100 
miles to eastward, by 9 a.m , so that its rate of motion was 
np,t leas than forty miles an hour after having attained an 
elevation of probably three miles at least above the Soufrifere, 
1 ts altitude above Barbados was estimated at about 8000 
feet, or double the height of the boufn&re At several 
points the first fall of dust was observed at n 15 am., It 
increased until 1 30 pm, then diminished, and by 5 pm 
it had ceased. In the neighbourhood of Bridgetown the 
fall was at the rate of about 2} tons per acre , considerably 
less at Balhsheba, fourteen miles to the north-east, while 
at Codrington House, two mile9 north of the town, it 
amounted to 0 52 tons per acre. Taking 3 tons per acre 
as the average would give 300,000 tons for the whole island. 
'1 he May dust was a very light grey, that of March very 
dark- -almost black, Dr, Spencer describing Ihe March dust 
cloud us of a deep Prussian blue colour. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies has new published the cumplete report and statistical 
information relating to the sugar-cane experiments in the 
Leeward Islands, Antigua and St Kitts, in the season 
1901-02 Part 1 , 55 foolscap pages, deals wilh experiments 
with varieties of BUgar-cane, with an appendix on the 
ihmtucal selection of sugar-cane Part ii , 115 pages and 
six large diagrams, treats of manurial experiments. The 
general results have already been noticed in these columns 

The London County Council has now issued the complete 
report upon Lhe examination of the atmosphere of the Central 
London Railway, tarried out by Dr Clowes and Dr 
Andrewes. A short statement of results submitted to the 
Council has already been described (p 488). Generally, the 
amount of carbon dioxide was largest in the air of the 
carriage^, but no!, us might have been expected, in the 
smoking carnages The highest proportion of carbon di¬ 
oxide fpund was 14 7 volumes and the smallest proportion 
h volumes in 10,000 volumes of air The air in, the 
assnges leading lo and from the stations was generally 
better than m the lifts—on one occasion as much as 152 
Voltimes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 volumes of air were 
present in a lift; but of all the samples 22 per cent con¬ 
tained less than twite as much, and 34 per cent contained 
less than 24 times as much carbon dioxide as that found In 
outside mr, Dr Clowes suggests as a standard that air 
taken at any point on the railway should not contain more 
than 8 volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 of air. The 
bacteriological examination of the air by Dr. Andrewes 
showed irmro-org‘afiis.ris to be present in somewhat greater 
proportion than in the fresh outside air in the ratio of 
about 13 to 10, the number of organisms being proportional 
to the concentration of human traffic The air 0/ the rail¬ 
way dors not in its baclrrial content compare unfavourably 
with inhabited rooms generally, and no pathogenic germs 
Were detected. 

' In the April number of Climate Dr Louis Sambon gives 
an admirable popular account of malaria, illustrated by a 
number of original drawings by Signor Tcrzi Dr. Har¬ 
ford disrusses the physical qualifications necessary fpr resi¬ 
dence or travel in the tropics, and there are other articles 
*Bpon the "Spread of Yellow Fever, M “ Surgical Emer¬ 
gencies," and " Sanitary Reform in West Africa." 
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A second edition has appeared .of- the Meteotologla- 
Dinamica," by A. Rodrjguea de Prada, director of thq 
Vatican Observatory! It ^published in Madrid, and deaU 
With atmospheric tides, winds, -cyclones, and air currents 
generally. 

Messrs Hoefu, of Milan* have issued the seconds edition 
of Iogegnere G. VacchelU's book on " Le CostruzionL in 
Calces truzro,” the ftiM, edition of which appeared in 189&* 
It is one of the 'fcfMtufcli Hoepli, and deals with the pro¬ 
perties of concrete, cement, and hydraulic lime, and their 
uses for building purposes. Special attention is gfvtfF^to 
the use of cements In the construction of bridges and 
merged structures. 

IN the Atti dei Lincc 1, xiu, 6, Signor G. Gugllelmo 
describes' a method of determining the work-measure of the 
specific heat of water, which resembles the classical experi¬ 
ment of Joule in that the liquid is raised in temperature 
by agitation; but the liquid is contained in a closed vessel 
(thi calorimeter of Fabre and Silbermann was used) havih|f 
paddles or blades fixed projecting into the interior, and the 
agitation is effected by rotating thi vessel alternately in 
one sense and then in the other. 

F 

Some months ago the French Physical Society commenced 
the publication of a collection of elementary expvidforsd 
in physics, and fhvited the cooperation of the members fn 
describing experiments or details of apparatus which 
they had found useful, especially for teaching purposes. In 
a further circular the secretary, M. H. Abraham, states that 
the first part, dealing with geometry, mechanics, gravita¬ 
tion, hydrostatics and heat, is nearly complete, and the 
second part, dealing with acoustics, optics and electricity, 
Is already in course of preparation. 

The French Physical Society hold its annual exhibition 
of apparatus In Paris last week. The entrance halj and 
vestibule were lighted with "heliophone” lamps of the 
French Incandescent Gas Company, the staircase and 
ground floor by the French Oxyhydrogen Company, and the 
entrance hall of the first floor by Nernst lamps. Con¬ 
ferences were held In tjhe Physics Theatre of the Faculty 
of Sciences on April 16, 17 and iS, a£ which the fftHowlag 
papers were read -—On anomalous propagation of tfed form 
of vibrations in the neighbourhood of a focus, by BT.1 &. 1 
Sagnac , recent researches in radio-activity, by M. Pf^urle ; 
experiments on electric convection, by MM. Crdmieu 
Pender; and further experiments on electric convection, by 
M. Vasllesco Karpen. 

- Tlta Bulletin de la Sociiti d’ Encouragement for February 
sS contains two papers of Interest In connection with the 
problem of agrlal navigation. In the first of these Mt* 
Baibet describes the latest experiments by M. Canovetiff, 
or Brescia, on the resistance of the air to moving bodies 
of varioue shapes. The method, which has already been 
described in previous papers, consists In attaching the body 
under observation to a small trolley (chariot) which descends 
under gravity, along a wire 380 metres long stretched 
from the top of the fortifications at Brescia to a point on 
the plain below, the difference of altitude being 70 mottos 
By comparing the times of descent with those observed 
when tha resisting body was removed, an estimate was 
formed of the coefficient of resistance. From experiments 
with agr^planes, M. Canovettl found tHftt an agroplafrie of 
aoo square metres, weighing iooq kilograms, moving at a 
•peed of 16 metres per second, would require 100 faeric- 
pbwer tp ^maintain it in the air, and that under thqte con- 
(tttftoiiB the problem was Impossible ; further, that more power 
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was necessary for driving an afiroplano through the air than 
for propel Ling an automobile of equal weigh t.ona road. 
By experiments on the resistance of two circular dlics jdaced 
one behind the other, M, Canovettl has plotted the form 
of the cone of air entrained by a moving disc. 

In the second paper Commandant P. Ranafd discusses 
the conditions of safety of navigable balloons, and suggests 
to the Socidtd d’Encouragement a list of seventeen questions 
which should be put to the inventor of every navigable 
balloon before offering him official support or assistance. 
These questions refer to the provision of an adequate 
secondary gas bag (ballonet), which can be inflated by a 
sufficiently powerful ventilator driven by an Independent 
motor, the satisfaction of the conditions of longitudinal 
stability, the avoidance of rigid parts, especially in tha 
neighbourhood of the balloon, the arrangement of the 
motor and the gas valves in such a way as to mimmlre 
the danger of the escaping gases accumulating where they 
could be bet on fire by the motor, the refrigeration of tha 
; gases escaping from the motor, the provision of fire ex¬ 
tinguishing appliances, and last, but not least, the all- 
important question, "Are you a good aeronaut, or do you 
I Intend to take one with you? " 

To the March number of Petermann’s Mitteilungen Herr 
1 Arno Senfft contributes the first part of a paper on the 
ethnography of the island of Yap, In the Carolines. The 
botany of the Carolines has been treated by Prof Volkens 
in his memoir on M Die Vegetation der Karolinen," and the 
geology by Dr Kaiser In a paper published by the German 
Geological Society In 190a ; Herr Senfft’■ paper la an im¬ 
portant contribution towards the complete description of 
the group. 

In the Zeitschrift def Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde es 
Berlin, Dr. G. Wegener gives an account of the vojeanic 
; eruptions which occurred on Sawaii, in the Samoa islands, 
in the beginning of November last. There seems to be a 
good deal of evidence, geological and traditional, to show 
that volcanic disturbances occurred in the island within 
comparatively recent times, possibly about aoo years ago. 
The present activity Is particularly interesting, because, aftqr 
a Jong period of quiescence, the eruptions have recommerfbed 
without any violent display of energy - 

From the Smithsonian Institution we have received a copy 
of a paper by Mr. R. S Bassler on the structure of the 
extinct bryozoan genus Homotrypa, with descriptions of new 
species. 

In a recent issue of the Proceedings of the Boston 
Natural History Society (vol. xxxi , No. i), Mr. M, T. 
Thomson describes the larva of Naushoma crangonoides, a 
rare shrimp, at present known in the adult condition by one 
specimen from Naushon Island and a second from Rum 
Island, both In the neighbourhood of Wood's Hole. 

In describing the beat mode of rearing the curious larva 
of the annelid Polygordlus, Prof. W. K. Brooke, in the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars for March, comments on 
the circumstance that the adult has not hitherto been taken 
on the American coast. This he believes to be due to tfae 
Lack of a sufficiently careful search. 

According to Science of March 37, the American Morpho¬ 
logical Society and the zoologists of the teqtral and 
western States have combined forces, under the tithe of the 
American Society of Zoologists, of which tjiere Is to be a 
western and an eastern branch. It is expected that tha 
new body will meet once in three years, the Jneatlng■ to bo 
held alternately In the territories of the two.branches.! 
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Ik reference to an Idee that be a v era survived In Yorkshire 
Until' a very late period, Mr. T. Sheppard, In the Naturalist 
tor April, explains that the Item 11 bever-heads " occasion¬ 
ally met with In old parish accounts refers to the otter. 
He adds, however, that remains of the beaver have been 
found near Beverley, as well as in other parts of the 
county. 

Wb have received vol. il , part xiv., and vol. Hi., parts 
I. and n., of the Annalr of the South African Museum, In 
the first of these Mr. S. Thor, of Chr^iania, treats of the 
South African water-mites (Hydrachnidse), recording 1 a 
number of new forms. In the second Dr. W. F. Purcell 
describes some new generic and specific types of Solpugida, 
and likewise gives an account of a collection of Arachnids 
recently made In one district of Cape Colony; while In the 

third Mr. Distant continues his notes on Rhynchota, 

• 

At Tonybee Hall to-morrow, April 34, a course of five 
lectures on 11 The How and the Why of Decoration " will 
be commenced by Dr. A. C, Haddon, F.R.S. The lectures 
will deal with the origins of designs, art and handicraft, 
art aa a means of instruction, art and religion, and the 
decorative art of British New Guinea as an example of 
method. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., have added Kingsley’s 
" Water-Babies " to their Illustrated Pocket Classics. 1 he 
illustrations of Llnley Sam bourne are Included, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more attractive edition of this 
instructive fairy tale. 

The drawings contained in the three volumes of Mr. 
W. S. Taggart’s “ Cotton Spinning " have been published 
in a separate book, under the title " Cotton Machinery 
Sketches,’ 1 by Messrs Macmillan and Co., Ltd., at 2s. 6 d. 
The author believes that many teachers will find these 
drawings useful to accompany their lectures, even though 
they may not approve of text-books in general, 

Messrs. J. and A. Churchill have published a second 
edition of “A Handbook 0/ Physics and Chemistry,” by 
Messrs. H. E, Corbin and A- M. Stewart. The primary 
object of the book is to meet the requirements of the first 
examination of the Conjoint Examining Board of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the new matter 
which has been added should increase the book's sphere of 
usefulness, 

Amateur photographers will be glad to know that Messrs 
K- and J Beck, Ltd., have issued a second edition of 
'* Photographic Lenses; 9 Simple Treatise,” by Messrs. 
ConraiJ Beck and Herbert Andrews. The book Is intended 
aft a practical guide for the photographer to enable him to 
use his apparatus to better advantage 1 It does not profess 
CO give complete scientific explanations of the laws under¬ 
lying the construction of photographic lenses. 

Thb additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include a Purple-faced Monkey (Scmno- 
pithecu j c€p\alopt«rui) from jCeylon, presented by Mr. T. 
Jenkins; a Bonnet Monkey (Jff acdcu,? stnicus) from India, 
presented by Mr. C, A. Denison; a Long-tailed Weaver- 
bird (Chsra progne) from South Africa, presented by Major 
lL W. P. Lodwlck ; a BrambHrig (FringiUa montifringilla), 

. European, presented by Mr, H. Munt; a Large Grieved 
TOrtolaa {Podolksmis ex fans a) from the Amazons, presented 
%$ Senbor Francisco Alves Vieira; bur Gallon's Lizards 
{Lactrid ghtftrtf) from Tendrlffa, presented by the Hon. 
Aupert Drummond, R,N.; two Smith's Dwarf Lertiws 
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(AficraccbiLB smithi) from Madagascar, two Derbian 
Zonures ( Zonurus giganleus), four Leopard Tortoises 
(Tsrfudo pardalis) from i*>uth Africa, four Spanish Sala¬ 
manders ( Chtroghssa lusitanica) from Spain, deposited; 
a Shining Parrakeet (Pyrrhulopsis splendent ) from the Fiji 
Islands, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

N^va Gbminoruu —Further observations of the magm- 
tgjdfii appearance, and spectrum of this Nova have been 
made, and the results communicated to No. 3861 of the 
Asfrottormjche Nachrichfert. 

Prof, Millosevich e|timated the magnitude of the Nova 
on March a6d, 9I1 {M.T. Rome) aa 7 3-7 5, and recorded 
the colour aa "yellow." 

Dr. Halm, of Edinburgh, observed the spectrum with a 
small spectroscope attached to the ij-mcn refractor on 
March ab, 37 and 28, and Was convinced at first glance that 
the object was of the Nova type. On March 37 he found 
a faint continuous spectrum crossed by bright bands, those 
in the green and blue parts of the spectrum, including ti|9 
and Hy, being especially conspicuous The red part of the 
spectrum was very faint, and, although a careful scrutiny 
wa 9 made, no trace of the C line of hydrogen could be 
seen, but on observing the spectrum again on March 28 a 
bright point was seen to occupy that position. Dr. Halm 
estimated the magnitude of the Nova as about 80, and re¬ 
corded the colour as a " bluish purple." 

Drs. Ristenpart and Guthnkk, of Berlin-Friedenau, made 
several estimations of the Nova's magnitude at 8 8h. 
(Central Europe M.T.) on March 29, and found for their 
general mean value 855m. 

Prof. Hartwig, of Bamberg, estimated that the Nova 
was 03m. fainter on April 1 than it was on March 26, and 
Prof. Ceraski, of Moscow, estimated the magnitude as 
8-3 at 10.30 p.m. on Mar,ch 27. The latter observer could 
see no particular colour In the Nova, as It appeared white 
to him. 

Spectrum of the Nebulosity Surrounding Nova Perski. 
—On account of the extraordinary changes of position and 
brightness in the nebula surrounding Nova Persel, Prof. 
Pernne, of Lick Observatory, thought it advisable to 
secure, If possible, a spectrum of the nebula, and for this 
purpose especially designed a spectroscope to be used with 
the Crossley reflector. The camera and collimator lenses 
were single quartz lertses of if-inch aperture and 6 inches 
foca£ length ; the prism also was quartz, and had a Re¬ 
fracting angle of 50° 14'. A comparison spectrum of 
hydrogen was photographed on either side of the nebular 
spectrum. 

; A total exposure of 34b. 9m. was made on " condensation 
D ” Of the nebula on October 31, November i, a and 4, and 
the resulting negative shows a very faint spectrum extend¬ 
ing from HjB to about X 360, Its length being about on 
inch. A second negative was obtained In order to demon¬ 
strate that the spectrum was not due to skylight, whilst 
aiBpectrum of skylight was obtained and proved to be quite 
different to the supposed. nebula spectrum, bo that it may 
be taken as proved,, that the spectrum obtained on the first 
negative is really dqe to the nebulosity 

Fully three-fourths of the light In the spectrum is con¬ 
densed In the region extending from H0 to Hy; above H* 
the spectrum is very faj/it, and between X 380 and X 390 it 
is entirely absent. There appears to be a line almost 
coincident with H8, and another at X 370, but they are so 
faint that it is impossible to certify their presence. 

'If'thus appears that the^ spectrum of the nebulosity cor¬ 
responds to that of the Nova during the first few days of 
the latter’s greatest magnitude in February, iqoi. The 
positions of the two suspected lines at X 410 and X 370 do 
ngt agree at all with the strongest lines in the latest spec¬ 
trum or the Nova, and there are no traces of the lines at 
x' 387 and X 397 obtained by Campbell and Wright, nor of 

£ e Very strong line at X 14b photographed by Mr. Sfebblns 
Irk Bulletin, No. 8). Tile spectrum of the nebulosity Is 
Certainly not the ordinary bright line spectrum o t the 
nebula, and if the latter is present at all. It U in conjunc¬ 
tion with another spectrum, probably continuous, extending 
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from X 434 to h 4871 A spectrum of the Nova obtained, 
on February 17, 1903, doe* not agree with the spectrum 
of the nebulosity at ail. 

Prof. Perrine arrives at the conclusion, from the evidence 

S 'ven by these spectrographs, that the results do not oppose 
e theory that the light of the nebulosity—as considered in 
that part of It called condensation D—is due to the reflec¬ 
tion of the light emitted by the Nova at the time of its 
greatest brightness, although, in face of the contradietocy , 
evidence already published, he does not consider his con¬ 
clusions strong enough to prove the reflection theory (Lick 
Observatory Bulletin, No. 33). ' ,1 


STELLAR PARALLAX . 1 

9 

"POR three years, from 1893 to 1896, Mr A S Flint, of 
( the Washburn Observatory, has devoted himselF in- 
defatlgably to the determination of stellar parallax, and 
his results, contained in the eleventh volume of that observ¬ 
atory's publications, form a very handsome contribution to 
this class of inquiry Not only are these results of great 
interest in themselves, but they offer a larger collection of 
new material than has ever been made on a single occasion 
We have not only the observations of nearly a hundred 
but all arranged and discussed on one uniform platif] n'riiit 
Unimportant factor in their bearing on the cosmical problem 
to which such results are applicable The stars are; 
scattered variously over the sky from the Pole to about 36 0 
S. declination, and have been selected to include stars of 
considerable proper motion, a number of Prof. Burnham's 
double stars which show proper motion, and some twelve 
binary systems 

The method of observation was that suggested and 'em¬ 
ployed by Prof. Kapteyn, namely, the chrdnographic regis¬ 
tration of the time at which the selected star and two 
others, one preceding and one following, crossed the wires 
of the meridian instrument, The total number of observ¬ 
ations, fairly evenly distributed between the morning and 
the evening, was 3659, oil of which were made by Mr 
Flint, while he is also responsible for the heavy wprk ep-, 
tailed in the discussion. Unfortunately, in this method of 
observation it is necessary to employ screens, varying in 
density, In front of the object glass, to reduce the light of 
the more brilliant star to approximately that of the stars 
of comparison. Experience nas shown that very consider¬ 
able errors are liable to be introduced in the determination 
of difference of R-A. when this precaution Is overlooked 
The ultimate value of the work will depend much orf tjjie 
success with which the screens are applied, and this source 
of error is eliminated In this place we cannot enter fully 
into the devices employed or the discussion applied tp the 
results. We can only say that the author has not found 
it sufficient to trust to the mechanical devices alone, but 
has had to submit his parallaxes to a further discussion, in 
order to remove systematic errors, and we can very well 
understand that this section of the work will be most care¬ 
fully scrutinised by any astronomer who proposes to follow 
in the footsteps of Prof. Kapteyn or Mr, Flint 

The result of this examination is to determine a correc¬ 


tion which the author has applied, and seeks to justify, 
depending on the difference of magnitude and the right 
ascension of the star This correction can become so large 
that It might make one hesitate to apply the method in 
isolated distances, or wherever there Is insufficient material 
to permit an independent inquiry. The correction whUh 
Mr Flint applies to his parallax, or to the crude value re¬ 
sulting from the solution of the ordinary equations of con¬ 
dition, is jDM. y, where jDM. is the difference between 
the apparent magnitude of the parallax star and the mean 
magnitude of the two stars of comparison, and y is given 
by the expression 


y ® +0* 067+0'-101 cos. R A. 

If, then, the reduted light of the parallax star differed 
by on* magnitude from the mean of the other two, a correc¬ 
tion ot d* 168 might result, and Inasmuch as a difference 
Of two magnitudes Is not Impossibly corrections of nearly 

1 PnbUdiliaite of the Washburn ObMrrrory of the University of Wls 
ceMfa. Vfll «L. Meridian Observation! (or Stellar Pusllax " First 
Bl Albert s, Flint, Asdneai Astronomer. Pp 4U (Medkon, 
Wfe. 1 Suae Printer, 190s.) 
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four-tenths may be required, and lit two instances 0**36 is 
actually applied. This amount Is a little startling, and 
though it would seem ungracious to suggest more work 
when so much has been attempted and carried to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, one cannot but wibH that the author had made 
some complete sets of observations, without the use of a 
screen at all. Then, in the case of such a star as £ Cassio¬ 
peia with Its comparison stars, the amount of the correc¬ 
tion would be some seven or eight-tenths of a second, a 
quantity which could not have escaped detection. To those 
who have not been engaged in similar inquiries ft may 
seqm strange that the error in R.A. arising from the 
observation of two stars of unequal magnitude is not 
constant, and therefore disappearing in the parallax. It 
may seem strange, too, that ihls puzzling discrepancy 
should vary with the time of year, for that is what the 
term depending on ihe right ascension practically means, 
but it must be sufficient here to refer to the volume itself, 
where the author has treated the matter in considerable 
detail, and given his figures in the clearest manner 

WE. P. 


RIDGWAY'S AMERICAN BIRDS , 1 

TV/T K RIDGWAY is making good progress with his 
laborious task, the fir9t part of this work (alrpady 
noticed in these columns) having been issued in 1901 The 
remaining volumes (probably six in number) are in a for¬ 
ward state, and it is hoped may be published at the rate 
of two a year The present bulky volume is devoted to four 
families of the Passeres, namely, the tanagers (Tanagnds), 
troupials (Icterida), honey-creepers (CtrrebidEe), and wood- 
warblers (Mmotiltids) 

The author’s introductory remarks on the first of these 
groups afford a curious comment on the prevalent practice 
of dividing the Passeres into families For the division 
beLwecn the tanagers and the finches (Fringillidae) la stated 

10 be an arbitrary one, and the former group, as now re¬ 
stricted, is confessedly more or less artificial Indeed, it 
15 suggested that the fruit-eating forms (Euphonix) may 
eventually have to be separated as a distinct family group 
The author has already relegated to the Frlngilhd® 
several of the genera included by Mr. Sclater among the 
Tanagrida, while others he assigns to the Mmotillids. 
Moreover, the possession of only nine primary quills being 
now regarded as an essential feature of the family, the 
aberrant genus Calyptophilus must obviously find a place 
elsewhere Apart from the case qf the last-mentioned 
genus, all this suggests that, however Convenient the 
division into " families " of such an unwieldy group as 
the Passeres may be for working purposes, such division! 
possess little title to br regarded as important morphological 
units 

In adopting the term 11 troupials " as the English equiva¬ 
lent of the family Icterida:, the author is decidedly well 
advised, and it may be hoped that the practice will be 
adopted by future writers in the definition of this family 
the author makes the general absence or slight develop¬ 
ment of the rictal bristles an important feature; but no 
reference to these structures is made in the main definitions 
of the tanagers and honey-creepers, in which they may or 
may not be developed. This L we think, is an omission, 
although we are fully aware of the importance of making 
definitions as concise as possible. The general plan of the 

11 keys " appears, as in the first volume, excellent, and the 

plates illustrative of the beak, wing, tail, and foot-struc¬ 
tures of the various groups described are equally satis¬ 
factory. R L. 


A PERIODICAL OF PRECIOUS PLANTS. 

T T NDER the title of Flora arid Sylva, a new monthly 
periodical has appeared, edited by Mr. Robinson, and 
devoted to the Illustration and description of 11 precious " 

J ilants, fitted for cultivation in these islandk. It is beautl- 
ully printed in large type on good paper which allows of the 
woodcuts being properly printed. The Illustration of the 
palmate bamboo on p. 3 Is full of life, and forma a pleasing 
* -N^rth end Middle America.” By R, Rldfwsy. Fun W. 

{BuUi U.S. Nat. Mub., No. |0 ) Pp 11 + B34 , aa plate*. {19m.) 
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contrast to many of the blotchy 11 process ” illustrations 
now so common. 

The coloured illustrations are food of their kind, but it, 
needs the patience of a Bauer to do justice to such exquisite 
flowers as those of the Calochortus, and in the present 
instance the artist evidently prefers effect to detail 

Mr. Nicholson's article on Magnolias is likely to be of 
permanent value, and Mr. Carl Purdy's revision of the genus 
Calochortus will be useful to those who have not ready 
access to the more complete monograph in the Proceedings 
of the California Academy of Sciences. 

” Sylva " is represented by an article on the Corsican 
pine, concerning which so much has been written of late 
years. Alluding to the great variation which occurs among 
the pines, the author of the article says that the “ wild 
type of a forest tree Is the best, and that sports are worth¬ 
less.” This is a statement that appears to require some 
modification. In the first place, it is not easy to 
determine what is the wild type If we take the Corsican 
tree as the type, are we to abandon as worthless the black 
Austrian, the Pyrenean, the Calabrian, the Pallasian, and 
the many other varieties of the Corsican pine? But 
perhaps the writer does not include these as “ sports ” At 
any rate, in their several ways (hey are as valuable as the 
form arbitrarily taken as the type 

Fiord and Sylva promises to be a very attractive and 
useful addition to garden literature 


INTERACTION BETWEEN THE MENTAL AND 
THE MATERIAL ASPECTS OF THINGS 

''PIIURE are certain ambiguous terms, to the undis- 
cnminating use of which some misunderstandings are 
clue One of these is the term 11 science,” which may be 
used either as synonymous with the unbiased and reverent 
pursuit of truth by patient and accurate methods in all de¬ 
partments of knowledge, or as representing the generally 
accepted notions of naturalists at any one epoch, together 
with such positive and negative tendencies and extensions 
into more speculative regions as may be favoured by them 
I he distinction between these two dissimilar things is 
hardly sufficiently accentuated by the use of a large or a 
small initial letter for the word 

Another ambiguous word is 11 faith,” which may signify 
intellectual credence attached to some doctrine, in which cas,e 
an emphatic and militant definite article is sometimes pre¬ 
fixed to it, or it may denote a moral, 1 e emotional and 
conative attitude to the universe in general, Irrespective of 
intellectual cognisance of specific facts 
A third is, the term “ prayer,” which again may represent 
either a submissive and devotional passive attitude of the 
soul in presence of a higher power, or an active and ener¬ 
getic petition for certain benefits or privileges, and 
especially for aid and guidance in crises Or emergencies 
And lastly, many ambiguities, I venture to think, attach 
to the term ” God,” of which I will only mention three 
First, it may signify the highest theoretical and practical 
conception of men at any given epoch on this planet, a use 
frf the term appropriate to the science of theoloev Second 
it may mean the Ultimate and Infinite and Absolute con¬ 
cerning which no human predication is possible, and of which 
no even initially adequate conception can be made. Third 
there are signs of its coming to be used in a limited sense 
by certain not unphilosophic persons—whether justifiably 
or not--to denote a Being, a ruler, an administrator, who 
ia striving to evolve Order out of mental and moral chaos, 
and t<j bring gradually towards perfection a race Such as 
is competent to inhabit the surface of planets ; the manager 
so to speak, of the process of evolution. A being infinite 

IdlSr^S 11 t0 ? urs ? l ™ 3 > but stil1 * being with potentl- 
5 *; * S lu,d w,th ‘he possibility of advance, con- 

ditioned^there/ore to some extent by what we are conscious 

All these ambiguous terms are liable to enter into o a 
this anfcleiU h * dlact,, * lon » ihewHem *r|u merits on wtfdl 
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present discussion, which concerns, I take it, fundamentally 
the intercommunion and interaction between the divine and 
the human, chiefly in the regions of volition and of action 
on the physical world The influence of the divine on the 
human has been variously conceived in different ages, and 
various forms of difficulty have been at different limes felt 
and suggested ; but always some* sort of analogy between 
human action and divine at Lion has had perforce to be 
drawn in order to make the latter in the least intelligible to 
our conception. 1 he latest form of difficulty is peculiarly 
deep-seated, and is a natural outcome of an age of physical 
-science It consists in denying the possibility of guidanre 
Or of control, not only on the part of a Deity, but on the part 
of every one of his creatures It consists in pressing the 
laws of physics to what seems their logical and ultimate 
conilusion, in applying the conservation of energy without 
ruth or hesitation, and so excluding, as it has seemed, the 
possibility of free-will action, of guidance, of the self-deter¬ 
mined action of rnind or living things upon matter, 
altogether The appearance of control has been considered 
Olusory, and has been replaced by a doctrine of pure 
mechanism, enveloping living things as well as inorgahic 
nature 

And those who for any reason have felt disinclined or un¬ 
able to acquiesce in ihis exclusion of non-mechanical 
agencies, whether it be by reason of faith and instinct, or 
by reason of direct experience and sensation to the contrary, 
hqve thought it necessary of late years to seek to undermine 
the foundations of ph)stcs, and to show that its much- 
vnunted laws rest upon a hollow foundation, that their 
exactitude is illusory, that the conservation of energy, for 
instance, has been too rapid an induction, that there maj 
be ways of eluding many physical laws and of avoiding sub¬ 
mission to their sovereign sway 

By this sacrifice it has been thoughl that the eliminated 
guidance and control can philosophically be reintroduced 

r|ns, I gather, may have been the chief motive of an 
attack on physits led by an American, J B Stollo, in a 
little book called the ” Concepts of Physics, ” which has at 
various tunes attracted some attention. But the worst ol 
that book was that btallo was not really familiar with the 
teachings of the great physicists , he appears to have col¬ 
lected his information from popular writings, where the 
doctrines were very imperfectly laid down ; so that most of 
the book is occupied in demolishing constructions of straw, 
unrecognisable by professed physicists except os caricatures 
at which they also might be willing to heave an occasional 
missile 

The armoury pressed into the service of Prof James 
Ward’s attack is of weightier calibre, and his criticism 
tannot in general be ignored as based upon inadequate 
acquaintance with the principles under discussion ; but still 
W* Gifford lectures raise an antithesis or antagonism be¬ 
tween the fundamental laws of mechanics and the possi¬ 
bility of any intervention, whether human or divine 

If this antagonism is substantia) it is serious, for natural 
philosophers will not be willing to conrede fundamental in¬ 
accuracy or uncertainty about their recognised and long- 
established laws of motion, nor will they be prepared to 
tolerate any the least departure from the law of the con¬ 
servation of energy. Hence, if guidance and control ran 
be admitted into the scheme by no means short of refuting 
or modif>ing those lpws, there may be every expectation 
that the attitude of scientific men will be perennially hostile 
to the idea of guidance or control, and so to the efficacy of 
prayar, and to many another practical outcome of religious 
belief It becomes therefore an Important question to con¬ 
sider whether it is true that life or mind is incompetent 10 
df,arrange or interfere with matter at all, except as an 
automatic part of the machine, or rather except as an orna¬ 
mental appendage or dependent accessory of its working 
parts 

Now experience—the sime kind of experience as gaver ub 
our scheme of mechanics—shows us that to all appearance 
hve animals certainly can direct and control mechanic*! 
energies to bring about desired and preconceived results, 
e g the Forth Bridge Undoubtedly our body is material 
and can act on other matter, and its energy is derived from 
food, like any other self-propeljed and fuel-fed mechanism ; 
fhe question is whether our wHJ or mind or life cai direct 
our body's energy along certain channels to attain desired 
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ends; fit whether direction, at well as amount, of activity 
f* wholly determined by mechanical cause*. 

Answers that might be gfven hr* :— 

(a) That life is a form at energy, and achieves its results 
by imparting to matter energy that would not otherwise be 
in existence, m which,cate life la a part of the machine, and 
as truly mechanical ai all the rest. I hold that this is false ; 
because the essence of energy Is that it can transform Itself 
into other forms, remaining constant m quantity, whereas 
life does not transmute itself into any form of energy, nor 
does death affect the sum of energy in any known way. 

(bl That life is something outside the scheme^ & 
mechanics, although U can nevertheless touch or direct 
material motion, subject always to the laws of enefgy Mh^ 
all other mechanical laws; supplementing them, but cotitfa- 
dicting or traversing them no whit. 

This I hold to be true; but in order to admit its truth we 
must recognise that triggers can be pulled—force exerted, 
and energy directed—without any introduction of energy 
from without; In other words, that the energy of operations 
automatically going on in any active region of the universe 
*—any region where transformation and transference of 
energy are continuously occurring, whether life be present 
or hot—that this energy can by means of life be guided 
along paths that it would not automatically have taken, and 
can be directed so as to produce effects that would not other¬ 
wise have occurred; and this without any break or sus¬ 
pension of the laws of dynamics. > j?>n 

That is where 1 part company with Prof. Janies Ward m 
the second volume of " Naturalism and Agnosticism, 11 not¬ 
withstanding that I feel sure that Mr. A. J. Balfour agrees 
with him. 

Those who take his view must either throw overboard the 
possibility of interference or guidance or willed action alto¬ 
gether, which is one alternative, or must assume that the 
laws of physics are only approximate and Incomplete, which 
is the other alternative—the alternative favoured by Prof. 
James Ward. I wish to argue that neither of these alter* 
natives is necessary, and that there is a third or middle 
course of proverbial safety. 

Oh a stagnant and inactive world life would be admittedly 
powerless ; It could only make dry bones stir In such a world 
If Itself Were a form of energy ; I do not suppose for a 
moment that it could be incarnated on such a world ■ it is 
only potent where inorganic energy is In constant process 
of transfer and transformation. In other words, life can 
generate no trace of energy, u can only guide it. 

Guidance is a passive exertion of force without doing 
work; ar a quiescent rail can guide a train to its destin¬ 
ation, provided an active engine propels it. If a stone is 
rolling over a cliff, it is all the same to " energy M whether 
It fall on point A or point B of the beich. But at A it shall 
fherely dent the sand, whereas at B it shall strike a dj&. 
ton a tor and explode a mine. Scribbling on a piece of paper 
results In a certain distribution of fluid and production of a 
modicum of heat; so far as energy is concerned, it is Jibe 
same whether we sign Andrew Carnegie or Alexander 
Coppersmith, yet the one effort may land us in twelve 
months* Imprisonment or may build a library, according to 
circumstances, while the other achieves no result at all 
John Stuart Mill used to say that our sole power over 
Nature was to move things; but strictly speaking we can* 
not do even that; we can only arrange that things shall 
move each other, and can determine by suitably preconceived 
plans the kind and direction of the motion that shall ensue 
at a given time and place. Provided always that we in¬ 
clude In this category of “ things " our undoubtedly material 
bodies, muscles and nerves 

But here Is just the puzzle; at whet point does will and 
determination enter Into the scheme? Contemplate a brain 
celt, whence originate* a certain nerve^procesi whereby 
energy is liberated with some resultant effect; what pulled 
the detent In that cell which started the impulse? No 
doubt some chemical process, combination or dissociation, 
aomething atomic, occurred; what made it occur just then 
end In thft way? 1 

*°. rt of P re * /Tan ff Brn «nt that deter* 
T‘”' d * he ,tone tnm the dllff mould fall on point 

ro ™ F 7r*i. B ^? h8 “ n,e1 of pfnceaa (hat guided the pen 

to make .legible and effective writing Instead of illegible 
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and Ineffective scrawls—the same kind, of process' that deter¬ 
mines when and where a trigger shall be pulled so as to 
Secure -the anticipated slaughter of a bird. So far as energy 
Is concerned, the explosion and the trigger-pulling are the 
same Identical operations, whether the aim be exact or 
random. It is vitality which directs; It is physical energy 
which is directed and controlled both in time and space. 

I lay stress upon a study of the nature and mode of human 
action of the Interfering or guiding kind, because from It 
we must be led if we are to form any Intelligent conception 
of divine action. True, It might be possible to deny human 
agency or power and yet to admit the possibility of divine 
agency, though that would be a nebulous and at least In¬ 
conclusive procedure; but if we are once constrained to 
admit the existence and reality of human guidance and 
control, we cannot deny the possibility of such powers and 
action to any higher being, nor even to any totality of 
things of which we are a part. 

The point Immediately at issue turns upon the distinction 
between " force ” and 11 energy." These terms have been 
so popularly confused that it may be difficult always to 
discriminate them, but in physics they are absolutely dis¬ 
criminated. A force In motion is a " power," it does work 
and transfers energy from one body to another. But a 
force at rest—a mere statical stress, like that exerted by a 
pillar or a watershed—does no work, and alters no energy ; 
yet the one sustains a roof which would otherwise fall, 
thereby screening a portion of ground from vegetation, 
while the other deflects a rain-drop into the Danube or the 
Rhine 

It will be said some energy is needed to pull a hair- 
trigger, to open the throttle valve of an engine, to press 
the Dutton which shall shatter a rock Granted , but the 
work-concomitants of that energy are all familiar, and 
equally present whether it be so arranged as to produce 
any predetermined effect or not. The opening of the 
throttle valve, for instance, demands just the same exer¬ 
tion, and results in just the same imperceptible transform¬ 
ation of fully-accounted-for energy, whether it be used to 
start a train in accordance with a time-table and the guard’s 
whistle, or whether it be pushed over as by the wind at 
random. The shouting of an order to a troop demands 
vocal energy, and produces Its due equivalent of sound ; but 
the intelligibility of the order is something superadded, and 
Its result may be to make not sound or heat alone, but 
history. 

Energy is needed to perform any physical operation, but 
the ener^y^ is independent of the determination or arrange¬ 
ment. Guidance and control are not forms of energy, and 
their superposition upon the scheme of physics perturbs 
physical and mechanical laws no whit, though It may pro¬ 
foundly affect the consequences resulting from those same 
laws. The whole effort of civilisation would be futile if we 
could not guide the powers of nature. The powers are 
there, else we should be helpless; but life and mind are 
outside those powers, and can direct them along an 
organised course 

And this same life or mind, as we know it, is accessible 
to petition, to affection, to pity, to a multitude of non¬ 
physical influences; and hence, indirectly, the little plot of 
physical universe which Is now our temporary home has 
become amenable to truly spiritual control. 

My contention, then, is that whereas life cannot generate 
energy, it can exert guiding force, using the term force in 
its accurate mechanical sense; not "power" or anything 
active, but purely passive, directing—perpendicular to tile 
direction of motion; the same kind of force which can con* 
Btraln a stone to revolve in a circle instead of in a straight 
nei a force like that of a groove or slot or channel or 

guide " 

I do not see how this action of life can be resented, except 
by those who deny life to be anything at all. If it exists ir 
? * f *!* , l J ere fusion U appears to me to be something 'the 
full signlflcance of which lies In another scheme of things, 
j ^ which touches and Interacts with this material universe 
In a certain way, building its particles into notable configur- 
*° 1 r . ■ man—and then evaporating 

whence it came. This language is vague hnd Aguratto 
undoubtedly, but, I contend, appropriately eo, fpr we have 
not yet a theory erf life—we have not even a theory of the 
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ysential nature of gravitation ; discoveries are waiting to , 
be made in this region, end it is absurd to suppose that we 
are already in possess I on of all the data. We can wait, 
but meanwhile we nee d not pretend that because we do not 
understand it, therefore life is an impotent nonentity. I 
suggest that the philosophic attitude is to observe and 
recognise its effects, both what it can and what it cannot 
achieve, and realise that our theory of it is at present 
extremely partial and Incomplete. 

Summary 

The chief contentions are — 

(i) That the fundamental laws of physics, complete and 
accurate as they are, in no way exclude guidance of events 
by the agency of life or mind or other unknown influence. 

- (a) That common experience shows that living creatures 
do exert such guidance, and further, that they are amenable 
to non-material or spiritual influences from each other 

The dualistlc form of this language is a necessity of 
expression, and Inevitable for practical purposes ; it Is not 
intended to imply any ultimate or philosophic dualism. The 
Writer finds himself unable, with nls present knowledge, to 
use language appropriate to unification, which he regards 
as an aim rather than as an achievement. 

Oliver J, Lodge. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

At a meeting of the Senate of Dublin University on April 
iS, the degree of doctor in science was conferred honoris 
causa on S(r William Abney, K.C.B 

At the graduation ceremony of the University of Glasgow 
on Tuesday, the honorary degree of LL D, was conferred 
in absenlta on Sir William Gairdner, emeritus professor 
of medicine in the University; and the same degree was re¬ 
ceived by Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. ; Dr. Thomas Oliver, 

R rofessor of physiology in the University of Durham ; and 
fr. Philip Watts, Director of Naval Construction at the 
Admiralty. 

At a meeting of the governors of the North Wales Uni¬ 
versity College, held on April 15, it was announced that 
subscriptions amounting to more than 15,000/. towards 
providing additional buildings had been promised, among 
the subscribers being the King and the Prince of Wales. It 
was also stated that the Drapers 1 Company had offered 
600h, payable in three annual instalments, towards the 
maintenance of an electrical engineering department 

Ths Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council is offering for competition five senior county 
scholarships, together with several senior exhibitions. The 
scholarships are of the value of go! a year, and are tenable, 
in ordinary circumstances, for three years at universities, 
university colleges, or technical Institutes, whether at home 
-or abroad. They are confined to persons who are resident 
within the administrative county of London, and whose 
parents are in receipt of an income of not more than 400/. 
ja. year from all sources. The scholarships are open to 
candidates under twenty-two years of age on June i, pre¬ 
ference being given to candidates who are under nineteen 
years of age. No examination Is held for these scholarships 
and Exhibitions, which are awarded on consideration of the 
past record and future promise of the candidates. Candl- 
dates who desire to apply for the scholarships and ex¬ 
hibitions can obtain application forms from the secretary 
of the Technical Education Board, 116 St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C. These forms must be returned not later than Monday, 
May n, ' 1 

Following the suggestion of the executive committee of 
the Nature-Study Exhibition Association, contained in their 
official report, that the work* of the Association would In 
future be carried out more satisfactorily by local organisa¬ 
tions, certain delegated members of the Middlesex Field 
Club and of the Selborne Society are arranging to hold 
this year in London a Home Counties Nature-Study Ex¬ 
hibition, Lord Avebury Is the chairman of the committee, 
and already tfo list or patrons is very representative, The 
hbitordry secretary, Mr. W. M. Wifrb, will be glad fo; 
receive at do Hatiover Square, W,, donations towards tM 
expenses of the exhibition. / 
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The governing body of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has decided, in consequence of the recommend¬ 
ation of the recent report on British forestry, to remodel 
and largely develop the teaching of forestry at the college 
in connection with the estate management branch of tne 
curriculum. It has been resolved to create a new chair, to 
be entitled the chair of estate management and forestry, and 
to appoint thereto a special professor or lecturer who shall 
be required to devote all his time to ihc duties of the chair, 
$pd who shall have had good experience, not only of the 
management of woods in this country, but also of the 
continental system of sylviculture followed in the State and 
Qomihunal forests of France and Germany 

The Berlin correspondent of the Timer states that on 
October 1 the courses of instruction are to be begun at the 
new military technical college which is to be established in 
Berlin. Not more than fifty officers, who must be of such 
an age that they will not attain the rank of captain while 
seconded for these Instructional courses, will, in the first 
Instance, be summoned to the capital They will have to 
show a sufficient knowledge of mathematics and physics, 
and must produce proofs of iheir general military emciency. 
The full course will last three years, hut officers will have 
to satisfy the authorities at the end of each year that it ia 
desirable that they should continue their studies In con¬ 
nection with the military subjects of the courses of instruc¬ 
tion, Ttectures wilt be given on mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, electricity, chemistry, metallurgy, and surveying. 

- The Senate of the University of London has approved 
the following scheme of courses in advanced botany, ex¬ 
tending over the years 1903-6, drawn up by the Board of 
Studies in Botany. The general idea is that each course 
should deal with a definite branch of botanical knowledge 
or with the more general aspects of the science, and should 
exte'nd to about ten lectures -1903-1904—'I he plant in re¬ 
lation to the soil, Mr A. D Hall; the Lycopsida, Dr. D. H 
Scott, F.R S. ; the metabolic processes of plants, Prof J. 
Reynolds Green, F R S 1904-1905—Botany and its pre¬ 
sent problems, Sir William Thlselton-Dyer, F.R.S. ; the 
Ascomycetes, with especial reference to the typical fructi¬ 
fications, Mr V H. Blackman; respiration, Prof. J B. 
Farmer. F R.S.; the Tuhiflorae, Dr A. B. Rendle. 1905- 
1906—Gymnosperms, Prof. F. W, Oliver ; the British flora 
in its ecological relations, Mr. A. G Tansley ; Bryophytes, 
Prof. J. B Farmer, FRS. 

Representatives from the principal universities and 
colleges of New York State recently met at Columbia 
University to determine the basis upon which the award of 
the t twtf Rhodes scholarships for Now York State should 
be, made. It was decided, says Science, to entrust the 
adVn frustration and award of the scholarships to a com¬ 
mittee of three, to be elected by the heads of the colleges 
for men. The committee will consist of President Butler, 
President Schurman, and Chancellor Day The conference 
decided that the conditions regulating the award shall be 
as follows;—The candidates for the scholarship* to be 
eligible shall have satisfactorily completed the work of at 
least two years in some college of liberal arts and sciences 
in the State. Except In extraordinary circumstances, 
the Upper age limit shall be twenty-four years at the tune 
df dhtenng upon the scholarship at Oxford To be eligible, 
the candidate shall be a citizen of the United States and 
unmarried 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Journal of Botany, April.—Two brief notes by Mr 
G. West and Mr. J. Cryer refer to a Poly gal a Identified 
99 amarclla, “Crantz, which was collected on the Great 
Schr Limestone near Grgssington.—For the East Riding 
of Yorkshire Mr. W Ingham publishes a list of mosses 
and hepatics.—A new fofisil fungus, a species of Cerco- 
aporites, Js described and figured by Mr. E. S. Salman. 
It was obtained from the “diaodlle 1 ' beds In Sicily,—Mr, 

' S. Moofe, In the Identification of some plants, chiefly Com- 
‘ posits, from the Transvaal, Griqualand West and British 
^East Africa, has found several new species, for which 
, description? are given —Mr. E. S. Linton supplies a list of 
11 Kent Rubi," and Mr. W. G Smith has a note on a new 
jpecies of Colfybia. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London. 

Royal' Society.—*' A Now Form of Self-restoring Co¬ 
herer." By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Communicated 
verbally March la, received in manuscript March 18. 

The essential part of the receiving- instrument now always 
employed in the system Of Hertzian telegraphy, which Dr. 
Muirhead and the author had brought out ana always now 
employed, and which their assistant, Mr. E. E. Robinson, had 
helped to work out, might be described as a development 
of the mercury form of coherer described some years ago 
by Lord Rayleigh, and again in a modified fashion by Mr., 
Rollo Appleyard. In Lord Rayleigh's form this consisted! 
of a pool of mercury cut across with a paraffined knife, and 
the two half pools connected to a battery and key. As soon 
as the key was depressed so as to throw a few volts on to 
the intervening film of oil, the electrostatic pressure seemed 
to squeeze the oil Out, and the pools of mercury became one. 
The pressure exerted by a few volts on a film of barely soap- 
bubble thickness is very considerable, and comparable to 
a ton per square inch 

Needle points dipping in oil and mercury were tried as 
practical coherers, the points being pulled out electro- 
magnetically every time a signal arrived Rotating forms 
of Contact for automatic decoherence were also tried in 
various forms, and ultimately the method took t \\f f^rifi 
of a rotating sharp-edged steel wheel, about half an inch 
in diameter, constantly touching a pool or column of 
mercury on which was a thin layer of oil. No effective 
contact occurs between the wheel and the mercury, not¬ 
withstanding the immersion, because of the film of oil, 
but the slightest difference of potential applied to the two, 
even less than one volt, is sufficient to break the film down 
and complete a circuit, which, however, the rotation of the 
wheel instantaneously breaks again A spark is so 
sudden that for its purposes the wheel is for the instant 
virtually stationary, and yet the decohesion is so rapid 
that signals can be received in very rapid succession The 
definiteness of the surfaces and of the intervening layer 
make the instrument remarkably trustworthy, and the thin¬ 
ness of the insulating film makes it very sensitive In 
fact a single cell of a battery cannot be employed as a de¬ 
tector, because it ts of too high a voltage for the film to 
stand. A fraction of a volt is employed, by a potentiometer 
device—usually something like one-tenth of a volt—and it 
is adjusted to suit circumstances. The battery acts through 
the coherer direct on a law resistance recorder, and the 
record on the strip shows every character of the arriving 
pulses, tend exhibits any defect in the signalling. Provided 
that every joint and contact, except the one intended to be 
filmed, is thoroughly good, the coherer in this form is so 
definite and satisfactory that it becomes safe to say that the 
only outstanding defects are those which olcut at the send¬ 
ing end The signals are picked up and recorded precisely 
as they are emitted, as has been tested by intercalating a 
siphon recorder in a much diluted tapping circuit at the 
sending end, so as to get a record with which to make 
comparison The traces obtained at the two ends are 
identical to a surprising degree. 

The mercury level has an adjustment which is easily 1 
made One precaution Is to keep the nm of the whtefl 
clear of dust, which is done by a cork or leather pad pressed 
lightly against it by a spring 

The instrument is not at all sensitive to tremor, and re¬ 
quires no particular delicacy 0/ adjustment The wheel has 
to be positive, the mercury negative. 

A telephone In circuit, through a transformer or olher- 
wise, affords an easy method of occasionally discriminating 
the signals by ear. The speed of the wheel gives another 
convenient adjustment to suit various circumstances. 

A simple laboratory form of the instrument, driven by a 
thread from Morse clockwork, can be placed in circuit with 
a simple form of potentiometer and a siphon recorder, and 
uwd for Hertz-wave investigation purposes It is connected 
with the collecting areas through a transformer, the coils 
1?* the recorder being in that case shunted by means of a 
the toll effect Qf the impulse to 
be felt at >"• Him without having to overcome anything of 
nature of d choke coll or other obstruction, in coses where 
.sensitiveness Is desirable. 
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Royal Astronomical Society, Apiil 8.—Piof. H. H- 
Turner, president, in the chair.—ProL law psoa raVe on 
account of the Almucantar erected under his supervision at 
the Durham Observatory, and described the instrumental 
errors, and methods of adjustment of the instrument, and 
the observations made with it during 190a. — The Astro¬ 
nomer Royal exhibited photographs of the recent sun¬ 
spots, and curves showing the terrestrial magnetic disturb¬ 
ances which had accompanied the outbreak of solar activity. 
In the course of the discussion Prof. Turner showed a photo¬ 
graph of solar faculs, 4 c., taken by Prof. G. E. Hale with 
the spec troll el 10 graph at the Yerkes Observatory — 1 Mr_ 
F. A Bellamy read A paper on the new star in Gemini 
found by Prof Turner from an examination of astro- 
graphic plates taken at the Oxford University Observatory. 
There was no trace of the star on plates taken February 
21 and 48, but on March 16 it appeared as of the seventh 
magnitude Prof Pickering had since examined the plates 
taken at Harvard Observatory, and found an image of the 
star on a photograph of March 6, though there was no 
trace of it on earlier plates. On March 6 the Nova was 
of the fifth magnitude- it had therefore considerably 
diminished in brightness when found at Oxford, and 
appeared to be still slowly becoming fainter The spectrum 
showed many bright lines. — Father Qosti gave an account 
of observations proposed to be made at a new observatory 
to be established in Bulawayo, Rhodesia, and ©f which he 
was about to take charge. — Prof. MIchle Smith described 
the new observatory at Kodaikanul, in southern India, 
illustrated by photographs of the observatory and its 
surroundings, and gave a brief account of the observations 
being made there 

Entomological Society, April 1, —Prof. E. B. Poullon, 
F R.S., president, in the chair—Mr. M. Jacoby exhibited 
specimens of Rhagiosoma madagascanensts, Heyd-, from 
Madagascar, and Carpophugus Bankstae, McLeay, and Afecy- 
nodera coxalgtca t Boisd-, from Australia. In appearance they 
presented many characteristics not usually associated with 
Phytophagous Coleoplera.—Mr C P Pickett exhibited 
specimens of Dilirm hliar bred from Essex pup*, showing 
the effects of forcing —Mr W J Lucas exhibited lantern 
slides of the specimen of Hetnianax ephipfoger, and of the 
Orthetrum species attacked by an Asilid fly, shown by Mr. 
R, McLarhlan at the last meeting.—Dr. T A Chapman 
read contributions to the life-history of Orina (Chrysochloa ) 
frisfu, var smaragdtna. —Mr. F Knock read a paper, 
illustrated with lantern slides, on the life-history of 
Cictndela campestns. —Sir George Hampton read a paper 
on Apoprogoma hespenoides, a remarkable new lepidop- 
terous insect from Zululand, He said that the genus must 
be referred to the Euschemonidie, which is represented by 
the single species Euschemon rafflesiae , Westw , from 
Australia. In what quarter of the globe the family origin¬ 
ated it was impossible to say, but the appearance of the 
species in question suggested that it was a survival of the 
scattered remnant of the Antarctic fauna. It wa 9 , however, 
most remarkable that the genus should occur in Africa and 
Australia alone 

Royal Meteorological Society, April 15 —Captain D. 
Wilson-Barker, president, in the chair.—Mr. F, J. Brodl* 
read a paper on the prevalence of gales on the coasts of the 
British Islands during the thirty years 1871-1900, being a 
continuation of a paper on the same subject which he com¬ 
municated to the Society last year. The total number of 
gales dealt with during this period was 1455, the yearly 
average being *85, of which 106 were severe. The present 
paper-deals with (1) the number of gales experienced on rho 
west, north, south, and east coasts respectively, (2) the 
prevalence 0/ gales at different times in the year, and (3) 
the mean direction from which gales blow on various parts 
of our coasts.—A paper on the duration of rainfall, by Mr. 
J. ioxeeden, wax read by the secretary. In (hi& paper 
the author refers to various patterns of self-recording rain- 
gauges, and points out the defects inherent to them, and 
also states that it is hardly possjble to determine from them 
the rate at which rain fans, especially in ver# small quanti¬ 
ties. From a Hal SI well's self-recording rain-gauge which 
hajl been In operation ut Southport during 19984 the total 
duration of rainfall fOr lhe year was 6401 hours. The 
author showed that the hourly duration values give a 
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striking curve of diurnal variation, the early morning maxi¬ 
mum being most pronounced, the afternoon one is also 
present, but is mucn less protracted and of far less ampli¬ 
tude than the former. Minima occur about mid-day and 
In the evening. The author concluded by giving an account 
of Halllwell'a float pattern self-recording rain-gauge. 

Mathematical Society, April 16. — Dr. £ W. Hobson, 
vice-president, in the chair —Mr. C. S. Jackson exhibited 
the logo-logarithmic slide-rule constructed from a design 
prepared by Colonel Dunlop and himself, and gave an 
account of the history of the invention In principle it 
goes back to the early part of the nineteenth century —The 
following papers were communicated —Prof A Lodge, 
Relations between points (in a plane) having conjugate 
complex coordinates. This is an addition to a paper read 
at the meeting in January, 1903 — Prof A E II Lova, 
Note on exact solutions of the problem of the bending of 
an elastic plate under pressure The method given by 
Michcll in Proceedings , vol xxxi , yields exact solutions of 
the problem, which can be determined completely when the 
plate is bent by uniform pressure applied to one face, or by 
pressure varying uniformly over the face, and the (clamped) 
edges are circular or elliptic For any form of clamped 
edge the deflexions produced by suili pressures are deter¬ 
mined by the same differential equations and boundary con¬ 
ditions as arise in rhe ordinarv approximative theory 1 he 
principles on which the ordinuiy theory is founded are true 
to a certain order of approximation only The small cor¬ 
rections which must be made do nol affect much the calcu¬ 
lation of the strength of the plale to resist bending, but 
they account rationally for the existence of the shearing 
stresses and of the tension (analogous to that of a mem¬ 
brane) by which the pressure is balanced Under uniform 
pressure the median plane of the plate is unstrained, but 
under varying pressure this surface undergoes a small ex¬ 
tension.—Mr. E T WhlttAkar, On those functions which 
are defined by definite integrals with not more than two 
singularities Among the functions included in this class 
are the Bessel functions, the error-function, the logarithm- 
integral, the cosine-integral. A definite integral containing 
two numerical parameters is discussed, and it is shown 
how, by specialisation of the parameters, the above-men¬ 
tioned functions and many others can be obtained The 
functions defined by the definite integral satisfy a linear 
differential equation of the second order whirh is a general¬ 
isation of Bessel's equation, they possess asymptotic ex¬ 
pansions, and are connected by rrcurrence-formulse anil 
integral-formula! analogous to those which hold in the case 
of Bessel functions Attention is drawn to new functions 
included in the Hass defined by the general definite integral 
—Mr. H MacColl, On the validity of certain formula 
The paper contains a rnticism of certain formulae in the 
algebra of logic —Mr A. Young, On covenant types,- — 
Mr. R. F. Qwyther, On the deduction or Schlomilch’s senes 
from a Fourier series, and its development into a definite 
integral Ihe paper presents a demonstration of the con¬ 
nection of Schlomilch’s expansion of an arbitrary function 
1 m a series of Bessel functions of order zero with Fourier’s 
^expansion of the same function in terms of cosines Both 
expansions can be represented by the same surface integral, 
and the one is transformed into the other by change oF the 
variables In the double integral.—-Messrs H W. Richmond! 
and T. Stuart, The inflexion-conic of a tnnodal quartic 
curve. It is known that the six points of inflexion of a 
fri nodal quartic curve lie on a conic The paper contains 
two simple proofs of this theorem, and the equation of the 
conic is obtained explicitly in various systems of coordinates 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, February 16 —Lord M'L&ien in the chair.— 
Dr. J, j a a r d communicated a paper on the embryology 
of tumours, Ln which, after a critical examination of the 
theories which had been brought forward, he gave a detailed 
description of his own views. The continuity of germ cells 
from generation to generation was now becopimg generally 
accepted amdtig embryologists. The fertilised egg did,not/ 
however, give rise directly to an embryo, but rather to a 
set of g6tm cells, every one of which had the power, with 
appropriate environment, of developing into an embryo. 
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The number of germ cells in a particular species was 
always some power of two , fur example, eight in the frog, 
thirty-two in the lamprey, 12S in the dog-fish, Arc Of 
these one went to form the embryo, and the remainder 
migrated or wandered about in the embryonic body to 
furnish the foundation of the reproductive products A 
certain percentage would get hopelessly wandered, and 
never find their way to the normal position It was in these 
aberrant or 11 lost ” germ cells that Dr Heard found the 
origin of tumours In short, a tumour was a more or less 
reduced, more or less incompletely differentiated sterile Metd- 
zpan organism It startrd by the abnormal development of a 
vagrant germ cell, and growing under conditions unfavour¬ 
able to the complete and normal differentiation of nil its 
parts, it unfolded and developed those things for the growth 
oF which the nidus was suitable, the rest degenerating. 
Exactly as identical twins were the offspring of iwo sister 
or brother germ cells identical in anepstry from the same 
primitive germ cell, so any animal and a tumour within it 
stood in the same relation of ancestry from one primitive 
germ c ell —Sir John Murray communicated some pre¬ 
liminary observations on seiches in certain Scottish lochs, 
and exhibited a Seirhomeler with which he hoped in the 
turning season to get a more definite and precise record 
of these oscillations —Prof Ohrystai then gave an account 
of ihe theory of seiches, touching on the work that had 
b^cji done by the Swiss and American investigators, and 
developing the mathematical theory in a form convenient 
for application The theory was illustrated by a series of 
experiments in a reel angular trough, carried out with great 
skill bv Mr E Mariagan Wedderburn, the characters of 
the uninodiil and blnodal seiches and the influence of a 
shelving bottom being well brought out.—A short paper 
was presented by Prof Anglin on the equation of a pair 
of tangents to □ tonu 

Duiimn 

Royal Dublin Society, March 17.—Mr Samuel Geo 
ghegan in the ihair—On the petrological examination of 
paving sets, by Prof J Joly, F R S By examination of 
the worn surfaces of many different snrls of paving sets, in 
conjunction with petrological examination of the rock, it 1* 
found possible to connect the qualities of the set with the 
nature and relative amounts ot the mineral constituents 
present in the rock The petrological examination of the 
rork now bri nmes a very sure guide in ihe examination of 
un untried set , its degree of durability and roughness under 
wear ran be foretold with a high degree of certainty —Mr. 
William Tatlow exhibited and described an alum.mum 
rectifier for alternating electric currents, and a three-phase 
rotary converter 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 14.—M Albert Gaudiy In 
the chair--On certain algebraic surfaces for which the 
integrals of the total differentials, reduce to algebraical 
logarithmic combinations, by M Emile Picard. —On the 
discussion and integration of differential equations of the 
second order with ioristant coefficients, by M. E Valllar.— 
The catalytic decomposition of alrohols by finely divided 
nietals , primary alcohols, by MM Paul tabatiar and J B. 
GMdorona, The reactions previously described for ethyl 
alcohol have been extended to higher alcohols of the same 
Hass, and it has been found that, with reduced copper 
between certain limits of tmiperature, the alcohol is split 
up Into the corresponding aldehyde and hydrogen, without 
any secondary reactions of importance. With reduced 
nickel the reaction is more violent, the aldehyde formed 
being further acted upon —The sounds emitted by sand in 
mqtjon, by M. Lortet.— On the projection of matter round 
the electric spark, by M.' Jules Stmonov. From the experi¬ 
ments described It would appear that gases and vapours, 
traversed by a spark, are thrown out by it in all directions, 
as a consequence of the sudden elevatioit of temperature. 
The direction of the current does not appear to have any 
effect upon the sense of this projection.—The action of radio¬ 
active bodies on the electric conductivity of selenium, by 
M Edmund von Aubnl- The radio-active bodies examined 
acted upon selenium in a manner resembling light or the 
Rontgen rays, but the effect Is produced much more slowly, 
r—On the electric and magnetic dichrolsm of liquids, by 
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M. Georges Meal In. —An experimental contribution.' td the 
physiology of death, by MM. N. VftMhlda and CL VarpM 
—On the principal alimentary Legumlnos® of tha French 
colonies, by M. Baiiand. 

St, Louts. 

Academy of Sclenca, April 6.—Prof. F. E. Niphef 
reported that he had apparently succeeded in producing: a 
distortion of a magnetic field by means of explosions. Thy 
apparatus used was a transformer consisting of con centra: 
eons wound upon brass tubes. The outer tube waf flvf 
inches In diameter and six feet long, wound with mort 
than four thousand windings of No, 16 wire. Thls,co| 
was traversed by a continuous current from a steffi^e 
battery. Within this, and separated from it by an air¬ 
space of an Inch, Is a secondary coil of equal length, having 
more than twenty-five thousand windings of No. 35 wire* 
This coil is connected to a D'ArsonvaJ galvanometer. 
Within the tube on which this coll Is wound is a smaller 
brass tube within which a train of black gunpowder is laid. 
This tube is open at both ends, and has practically no 
recoil when the explosion Is made. When bung by a bifilar ' 
suspension on cords ten feet In length, the recoil Is about 
an Inch. When the exciting current is small compared 
with the capacity of the battery, the galvanometer reading 
is very steady. When the train is exploded, a sudden and 
marked throw of the galvanometer results, which could by 
accounted for by an Increase In the permeability of the long 
explosion chamber The deflection reverses when the field 
Is reversed. The,hot gases liberated in the explosion arfe 
all diamagnetic, and tend to decrease the observed e flee ft 
In two cases the galvanometer deflection was in the opposite 
direction from that stated above, and this Is being further 
Inquired into. When seven tubes between the two coils 
are simultaneously exploded, only slight effects can bl 
obtained, and these deflections are wavering, or to and fro, 
in character. A wire was threaded through the inner com¬ 
bustion tube, through which a current of three amperes 
was passed. This circuit was opened and closed with no 
visible effect. The galvanometer circuit Is shielded by tin- 
foil, which la also connected with the explosion tube, and 
grounded. Sparks an inch long to the tin-foil produce no 
result. When the explosion tube is removed from the 
transformer, and taken near the galvanometer or the 
storage battery, no deflection is produced by the explosion. 
An explosive mixture of gases from water electrolysis under 
atmospheric pressure produces a much less violent ex¬ 
plosion, and produces a correspondingly less effect Une 
scale reading' of the galvanometer changes by more than 
twenty divisions with the heaviest explosions, and an, ex¬ 
citing current of o 6 ampere With smaller explosions or, 
feebler currents, the effect Is diminished. No deflehidfts 
can be produced by striking the table upon which the trans¬ 
former rests, nor by striking the transformer itself, even 
when it moves slightly under the blow The secondary 1 and 
primary colls are held rigidly in fixed position with respect 
to each other. Arrangements have now been made to place 
the explosion tube In the focal line of a parabolic cylinder 
of metal, the galvanometer coil being in the focal line of 
a similar mirror. Either or both are to be surrounded by 
an exciting coil. TIiIb line of research was suggested by’ 
Young’s account of his observation of five solar outbursts 
In 187a, which were each accompanied by sharp fluctuations 
in the magnetic tracings at Kew and Stonyhurst. 
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RADIUM. 

T HE discovery by Monsieur and Madame Curie that 
* a sample of radium gives out sufficient energy 
to melt half its weight of ice per hour has attracted 
attention to the question of the source from which 
the radium derives the energy necessary to maintain 
the radiation; this problem has been before us ever 
since the original discovery by Berquerel of the radi¬ 
ation from uranium. It has been suggested that the 
radium derives its energy from the air surrounding it, 
that the atoms of radium possess the faculty of 
abstracting the kinetic energy from the more rapidly 
moving air-molecules while they are able to retain 
their own energy when in collision with the slowly 
moving molecules of air. I cannot see, however, that 
even the possession of this property would explain the 
behaviour of radium; for imagine a portion of radium 
placed in a cavity in a block of ice; the ice around the 
radium gets melted; where does the energy for Lins 
come from ? By the hypothesis there is no change in 
the energy of the air-radium system in the cavity, for 
the energy gained by the radium is lost by the air, 
while heat cannot flow into the cavity from outside, 
for Lhe melted ice around the cavity is hotter than the 
ice surrounding it. 

Another suggestion which has been made is that the 
air is traversed by a very penetrating kind of BecqucrH 
radiation, and that it is the absorption of this radiation 
that gives the energy to the radium We have direct 
evidence of the existence of such radiation, for 
McClennnn and Burton have recently shown that the 
ionisation of a gas inside a closed vessel is diminished 
by immersing the vessel in a large tank full of water, 
suggesting that part, at any rate, of the ionisation of 
the gas is due to a radiation which could penetrate 
the walls of the vessel, but which was stopped to an 
appreciable extent by the water To explain the heat¬ 
ing effect observed with radium, the absorption of this 
radiation by radium must be on an altogether different 
scale from its absorption by other metals As no 
direct experiments have been made on radium, it is 
possible that this may be the case; it is not, however, 
wltpt we should expect from the experiments which 
have been made on the absorption of this radiation by 
other metals, for these experiments have shown that 
the absorption depends solely upon the density of the 
absorbing substance, and not upon its chemical nature 
or physical state; if this law hold for radium, the 
absorption by it would be on the same scale as the 
absorption by lead or gold, and altogether too small 
to explain the observed effects We are thus led to 
seek for some other explanation. I think that the 
absence of change in the radium has been assumed 
without sufficient justification; all that the experi¬ 
ments justify us in concluding is that the rate of 
change is not sufficiently rapid to be appreciable in 
a few months. There is, on the other hand, very 
strong evidence that the substances actually engage^ 
in emitting these radiations can only keep up the pro¬ 
cess for a short time; then they die out, and the sub* 
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sequent radiation is due to a different set of radiators. 
Take, for example, Becquerel’s experiment when he 
precipitated barium from a radio-active solution con¬ 
taining uranium, and found th.it the radio-activity was 
transferred to the precipitate, the solution not being 
radio-active; after a time, however, the radio-active 
precipitate lost Its radio-activity, while the solution of 
uranium regained its original vigour The same 
thing is very strikingly shown by the remarkable and 
suggestive experiments made by Rutherford and Soddy 
on thorium; they separated ordinary radio-active 
thoria into two parts, transferring practically all the 
radio-activity to a body called by them thorium X, the 
mass of which was infinitesimal in comparison with that 
of the original thoria; the thorium X thus separated 
lost in a few days its radio-activity, Mvhile the original 
thoria in the same time again became radio-active. 
This seems as clear ft proof as we could wish for that 
the radio-activity of a given set of molecules is not 
permanent. The same want of permanence is shown 
bv the radio-active emanation-, from thorium and 
radium, and by the Induced radio-activity exhibited 
by bodies which have been negatively electrified and 
exposed to these emanations 01 to the open air; in all 
these cases the radio-activity ceases after a few days. 
I Have recently found that the water from deep wells 
in Cambridge contains a radio-active gas, and that 
this gas, after being liberated from the water, 
gradually loses its radio-activity; the radio-activity of 
polonium, too, is known not to be permanent 
The view that seems to me to be suggested by these 
results is that the atom of radium is not stable under 
all conditions, and that among the large number of 
atoms contained in any specimen of radium, there are 
a few which are in the condition in which stability 
teases, and which pass uiio some other configuration, 
giving out as they do so a large quantity of energy 
I may, perhaps, make fny meaning clearer by con¬ 
sidering a hypothetical rase Suppose that the atoms 
of a gas X become unstable when they possess an 
amount of kinetic energy ioo times, say, the average 
kinetic energy of the atoms at the temperature of the 
room There would, according to Lhe Maxwell- 
Roltzmann law of distribution, always be a few atoms 
Ih the gas possessing this amount Of kinetic energy; 
these would by hypothesis break up, if in d^'ng so 
they gave out a large amount of energy in the fbrm of 
Becquerel radiation, the gas would be radio-active, 
and would continue to be so until all Us atoms had 
passed through the phase in which they possessed 
enough energy to make them unstable; if this energy 
were loo tunes the average energy it would probably 
take hundreds of thousands of years before the radio¬ 
activity 0/ the gas was sensibly diminished. Now in 
the case of radium, just as in the gas, the atoms are 
not all in identical physical circumstances, and if 
there is any law of distribution like the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann law, there will, on the above hypothesis, 
be a very slow transformation of the atoms accom¬ 
panied by a liberation of energy. In the hypothetical 
case we have taken the possession of a certain amount 
of kinetic energy as the Criterion for instability; the 
argument will apply II any other test is taken. 
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Kt may be objected to this explanation that if the 
rate at which the atoms are being 1 transformed is very 
slow, the energy liberated by the transformation of a 
given number of atoms must be very much greater 
than that set free when the same number of atoms 
are concerned in any known chemical combination 
It must be remembered, however, that the changes 
contemplated on this hypothesis are of a different kind 
from those occurring in ordinary chemical com¬ 
bination, The changes we are considering are changes 
in the configuration of the atom, and it is possible 
that changes of this kind mav be accompanied by the 
liberation of very large quantities of energy, Thus, 
taking the atomic weight of radium as 225, if the 
mass of the atom of radium were due to the presence 
in it of a large number of corpuscles, each carrying 
the charge of 3 4X 10 - 10 electrostatic units of negative 
electricity, and if this charge of negative elec¬ 
tricity were associated with an equal charge of 
positive, so as to make the atom electrically neutral, 
then if these positive and negative charges were separ¬ 
ated by a distance of 10" 8 cm , the intrinsic energy 
possessed by the atom would be so great that a diminu¬ 
tion of it by 1 per cent would be able to maintain 
the radiation from radium as measured by Curie for 
jo.ooo years. 

Another point to be noted is that the radiation from 
a concentrated mass of radium may possibly be very 
much greater than that from the same mass when 
disseminated through a large volume of pitch blend©; 
for it is possible that the radiation from one atom may 
tend to put the surrounding atoms in the unstable 
state; if this were so, more atoms would in a given 
time pass from the one state to the other if they were 
placed so as to receive the radiation from their neigh¬ 
bours than if they were disseminated through a 
matrix which shielded each radium atom from the 
radiation given out by its neighbours. 

J. J. Thomson 


ENTROPY. 

The Thermodynamics of Heat Engines. By Sidney A. 
Reeve, Professor of Steam-Engineering at the Wor¬ 
cester Polytechnic Institute (U.S.A.). Pp. xiv + 316 
+ 42. (New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1903.) Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

HIS is a very good specimen of that sort of book 
which is an amplification of the lecture notes of 
a professor who has carefully prepared problems for 
students. We may not always like the way in which 
he introduces the subject to his pupils, and we may 
say that it is unphilosophical and even cryptic, and 
sometimes too brilliant, but such comments are often 
due to the fact that his way happens not to be the usual 
way of presenting the subject. The way of Prof. Reeve 
probably suite his particular class of unscientific pupils 
very welh He uses terms in senses somewhat different 
from thofe in common use He is absolutely correct 
in many estate menu with which we Would willingly 
find as immh fault as Macaulay did with those of 
tRobert Montgomery. For example;^- 
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11 The universe Is eternal. In the face of its steads 
fast continuity man’s momentary existence and evan¬ 
escent will are as cloud-wreaths against a mountain 
side ” 

We do not know why it should be thought necessary 
when an engineer is presenting the usual useful appli¬ 
cation of the known taws of thermodynamics that he 
should introduce it in thirty-six pages of this style of 
writing. 

When the author comes to the actual problems which 
may be worked out by a simple aoolication of the 
diagram, he is a fairly safe guide to the student, 
although here and there we should have liked him Lo 
point out on what assumptions he is working 

Perhaps readers of Nature will allow us> to give a 
short description of the way in which even elementary 
engineering students are now able to solve what used 
to be considered very difficult problems 

We assume that at any instant a pound of stuff is. 
all at the same pressure p and temperature (, and that 
it has a volume v There is some law connecting p r 
v and t so that any two of these three vs ill define the 
state of the stuff During any infinitely small change 
of state, the stuff gives out mechanical energy or does 
work p dv if dv i$ its change of volume; let it receive 
the heat energy dH. Stating all energ) in the same 
units, the net gain of energy by the stuff during the 
change is dE = dH - p.dv. This E is called the intrinsic 
energy of the stuff. We assume that there is no other 
kind of energy to be given to or taken from the stuff 
than heat and work. The first law of thermodynamics 
states that, if stuff is carried through a cyclic change 
and is brought back to Us original state, the integral 
of dH is equal to the integral of p.dv, and E comes back 
to its original value. The integral of dH is not zero, 
the integral of the work p.dv is not zero, but the 
integral of dE is zero The gain of intrinsic energy 
in a closed cycle is zero. The second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics is that if we divide dH by t the absolute tem¬ 
perature (on a perfect gas thermometer) of the stuff 
and call dH// a gain dtp of entropy, then the integral 
of dtfi in a complete cycle is zero. 

The mathematical statements of the first and second 
laws of thermodynamics are, therefore :—E and 0 are 
properties of the stuff which are known if the state of 
the stuff is known. Or, dE and dtp are complete 
differentials. 

Thus in any state of 1 lb. of stuff we know its 
A t, E and 

and (except during change from solid to liquid, or 
liquid to vapour, when p and t are not independent) 
any two of these five enable all the others to be ealeu* 
la ted. Hence, graphically, a diagram showing how 
any two of them alter, is a diagram which completely 
defines the changing stuff- This has been known ever 
since Rankine and Clausius discovered the second law 
of thermodynamics, It is owing to Mr. McFarlane 
Gray's persistency in advocating the use of the fat 
diagram in conjunction with the p>v diagram that 
engineering students are able so easily to work prob¬ 
lems, especially In stuff which is in the liquid-vapour 
condition. 

Since work is p.dv, the area of a p,v diagram re- 
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presents the work done in any small or large change 
of state. Since dHcf the area of a t,<p diagram 
represents the heat received. If students have the use 
of two blackboards on which they can, without trouble, 
show by the coordinates of a point the p and v or the 
t and 0 of a pound of stuff, the whole thermodynamic 
conditions arc known. If the state of a pound of any 
kind of stuff is given in any way, it is good to be able 
quickly to show it by a point either on the p,v or on Lhe 
40 diagram Therefore these blackboards have equi- 
pressure and equi-volume curves permanently marked 
upon them Thus on a water stuff blackboard a student 
can mark in chalk, without any trouble, such points 
ns these — 

(1) A pound of water steam, 80 per cent water, 10 
per cent, steam .it a pressure of 80 lb per square 
inch, 

(2) A pound of water steam at 80 lb per square inch, 
its volume being 3 cubic feet (the volume of the part 
which is water is neglected) 

Or he can quickly work such exercises as these 

(3) The stuff of (2) is cooled at constant volume to 
30 lb per square inch, show how it changes its state; 
hud the heat abstracted 

(4) The stuff of (2) is expanded adiabalieally, make 
a table showing its p and v at every instant and draw' 
a p,v diagram showing the adiabatic expansion. State 
the dryness of the stuff at each point 

But why go on'- 1 It is evident that wntli such a 
board, with chalk and a sponge an experimenter can 
w r ork the most interesting problems He sees at once 
the thermodynamic inefficiency when heat is given to 
boiler feed water; the small thermodynamic efficiency 
of superheating, the wetting effect of expansion of 
dry steam; the drying effect of expansion on very wet 
steam; the heat given and the work done in any change 
of state. 

We have found that this practice with blackboards 
leads to the most exact quantitative and practical know¬ 
ledge of what goes on in heat engines But the student 
must really state the answers as to heat and wmrk 
exactly, the scales to which energies are represented 
being . familiarly known After a little practice, the 
ghostly quantity entropy gets to be as well known as 
electrical potential now is to experimenters—in 1868 
it was merely a mathematical expression to most 
students, just as entropy now must remain to anybody 
who will not experiment 

An indicator diagram shows the pressure and the 
travel of the piston, and therefore we may say, the 
volume displaced behind the piston, but we do not call 
it a p,v diagram Its value in enabling the indicated 
horse-power to be calculated, in telling how the valves 
and passages perform their duties, is, as we know, 
very great. But when we desire to use it in our study 
of the thermodynamics of the engine, we must first 
endeavour from our other measurements to find out 
how much stuff, water-steam or air or other gaseous 
mixture, is undergoing the changes of pressure and 
volume which are recorded. We must also know the 
actual volume of the stuff at every instant, and we get 
tHU by adding rhe volume of the clearance. We- can 
notv drafr a p t v diagram, but it is not sufficiently 
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noticed by students that it is only on certain assump¬ 
tions being made that we can study the p.v diagram 
for a whole cycle of operations For example, in a gas 
engine cylinder, w r e can draw the p,v diagram from 
the beginning of the compression, through the ignition 
and expansion parts until the exhaust valve opens, on 
the assumption that there ha^ been no leakage past 
valves or piston The p,v diagram of all the rest of 
the cycle is drawn on the assumption that something 
which is really occurring elsewhere is occurring in the 
cylinder itself We consider that in the hands ol 
elementary students the assumed p,v diagram for all 
other parts of the cycle may be very misleading Un¬ 
fortunately, it is seldom that one Finds an author w r ho 
is careful to explain these assumptions, which, when 
clearly understood, do enable most valuable calcula¬ 
tions to be made lhe idea underlying a p,v dia¬ 
gram is that any point shows the p and v of a certain 
quantity, say a pound, of the stuff. That is, it is all 
aL a certain p. But during release, part of it is at one 
p and part at .mother, and during release, therefore, to 
speak of a p,v diagram is absurd. The assumption 
on which wc usually procerd is that we shall let the 
area of wdiat we call oui p,v diagram represent the 
work done upon the actual piston 

Again, in a steam engine cylinder we can draw the 
real p,v diagram from cut off to release. All the rest 
of the cycle is drawm on the above assumption as to 
work In drawing the diagram we assume that the 
stuff is all at the same temperature at any instant and 
every point on this diagram corresponds without am¬ 
biguity with a point on the p,v diagram, but it is on 
the assumption that we do actually know the weight 
of stuff w'e are dealing wdth. Given any p,v diagram 
for a given quantity of any kind of stuff, one, and only 
one, /,0 diagram can be drawn. The p,v diagram 
shows by its area the work done in every change, the 
other show's the heat given to the stuff in every change ; 
the net area of any closed part of the One is equal to 
the net area (taking the same units for heat and work) 
of the corresponding closed part of the other 

It will be found that every engineer who has pub¬ 
lished speculations based on such diagrams has really 
kept in his recollection the assumptions on which they 
arc drawn, but it seems a pity that for the sake of 
dementary students they should not specifically discuss, 
thes^ assumptions. 

In refrigerating machines, in gas and oil engines* 
there is probably greater equality of temperature 
throughout the mass of stuff at each instant than there 
is in the water-steam of a steam engine cylinder. The 
state of things inside a steam engine cylinder is very 
complex on this account, but the p,v and /,0 diagrams, 
although based upon simple assumptions, really do 
lead us a long way in Our study of what happens 

All engineering calculation is based on simple 
assumptions; the engineer knows that real problems 
.ire very much more complicated than any such assump¬ 
tions suggest, and that .experience and wisdom are 
needed by all men who are going to make use of such 
calculations. There are foolish men and foolish booka 
which give students the notion that the simple assump¬ 
tion represents truly the real case, but the true en- 
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gi nee ring student soon emancipates himself from such 
pedantry. The student who does not believe in the 
worth of any kind of calculation or consideration of 
what is going on in the cylinder is in a permanently 
worse state, however, than even the unemancipated 
pedant, Whether he reaches this position through 
disgust or because he has never made any attempt to 
compute, it may be premised that he is, or is destined to 
be, a child of Gibeon. When he says he is designing 
a new engine, he means that he is copying an old 
engine, introducing changes in detail which may or may 
not be for the worse. Consciousness of his degraded 
condition causes him to inveigh continually against all 
knowledge (or, as he calls it, theory ); all power to 
compute beyond that which is possessed by the house¬ 
keeper. To the man who practises the use of the /,0 
diagram, exercising his common sense, bruiging all 
his other experience to bear, the thermodynamics of 
heat engines is revealed as it can be revealed in no 
other way. What is the p,v adiabatic for any kind 
of wet or dry or superheated steam with any initial 
pressure? How small is the thermodynamic value of 
superheating, and how great is its value in giving a 
dry cylinder? What is the exact benefit of using high 
pressure steam? In what directions are we to work 
in gas and oil engines, distinguishing between effici¬ 
ency as to energy and efficiency as to total money 
values ? Compare the commercial values of ammonium 
anhydride and air as the stuff to be used in refriger¬ 
ating machinery. It is really wonderful to see hoW a 
man almost illiterate, innocent of algebra, can use 
his r,0 diagram of water-steam or air or ammonium 
anhydride, obtaining in a few minutes answers to 
problems which the mathematical engineers of twenty 
years ago spent days in solving We know men who 
pet and fondle their slide rules, but the delight of these 
men is nothing to that of the men who make a daily 
companion of their **,0 diagram. 

It is sometimes asked, During a change in which the 
p or t is not the same for the whole of the stuff; wc 
can calculate the 0 at the beginning and end, can we 
speak of its value in the intermediate states? 

Now we know of no practical problem in which 
there Is need to speak of 0 in the intermediate states; 
•0, as carefully defined for the whole stuff, has no mean¬ 
ing during thfe change any more than p or v or t. In 
the case of a perfect gas allowed to expand freely 
without doing work, say, to twice its volume, the 
vessels being non-conducting, a true p,v diagram of 
the change cannot be imagined, and a true /,0 diagram 
cannot be imagined. If, however, we are allowed to 
assume, as is usual, that kinetic energy 1 '^ a gas is 
heat, it is probable that if for every infinitely small 
portion of stuff we find the heat received by it dH at 
the teijaperature t, then dHji for this small portion is 
a complete differential, and is its entropy, and the sum 
of all the entropies of all the small portions may be 
called the entropy of the whole stuff at each instant, 
although this is outside the definition, From this 
point of view we may spedk of the entropy of the 
whole as changing continuously from the initial to 
the final condition. It was no doubt from this point 
of view that Clausius, in the only place in which he 
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speaks of entropy of a system in which the temperature 
is not the same throughout, said 11 the entropy of the 
universe tends to a maximum/ 1 However, it would 
seem that it is dangerous to go outside the actual 
definition in our use of the word entropy for the whole 
of the stuff, and if so we had better say that, as we 
cannot speak of the p or t of the stuff during such a 
change as having any meaning, so we ought not to 
speak of its 0 as having any meaning. Stuff carried 
cyclically through the same series of changes over and 
over again, like water in a steam engine or ammonium 
anhydride in a refrigerator, returns again and again 
to its original 0 ; passes every cycle through the same 
changes of 0. 

Unpractical people, that is, people who dislike exact 
computation, occasionally exhibit annoyance when they 
are told that they cannot understand how to use the 
idea of entropy without a little study This study may 
be mathematical or experimental, or better, both If 
a non-mathematical person will accept in faith a few 
statements such as will enable him to perform exact 
computations with a /,0 diagram, it is astonishing how 
soon he can understand everything. This is how the 
late Mr Willans was enabled to effect his great im¬ 
provements in the steam engine But the unpractical 
person who is not mathematical and refuses to experi¬ 
ment with diagrams makes the assumption that 
entropy is something he already knows about under 
some different name—it is some form of energy or a 
force or a pudding—and he writes great nonsense 
about teachers and writers on thermodynamics If he 
is not quite ignorant he is more dangerous, for he 
speaks of the entropy of a quantity of heat in a furnace 
of a boiler, and traces the entropy of this heat as it 
passes to the condenser of a steam engine. Just as 
we say that two and three are not six, or that the 
world is not flat, so w r e say that to speak of the entropy 
of a quantity of heat is to talk nonsense exactly analo¬ 
gous with the volume of a quantity of work. We have 
exactly the same right to speak of the pressure or 
volume of a quantity of heat as of its entropy. We can 
easily speak of the total work obtainable in a perfect 
engine from a quantity of gas at high temperature in 
a furnace. We can also see how the energy received 
by it from fuel might have been received in a 
very much better way if it is to be made avail¬ 
able for the doing of work in a perfect engine. 
All such problems are quite familiar to anyone who 
uses the /,0 diagram. It Is Dr, Diesel’s way of look¬ 
ing at this latter problem which is now so interesting 
The heating and cooling of stuff must be performed 
by adiabatic compression and expansion. All heat must 
be given to the stuff at the highest temperaturd; all 
heat taken away at the lowest temperature. Not only 
is this quite clear to users of the f t <p diagram/ but a 
thing of more importance—the practical need fdr de¬ 
parture from these perfect thermodynamic kOfidftfohs 
in actual engines, 

Thermodynamic efficiency is one thing, the efficiency 
of which we speak when we think of the commercial 
cost of large cylinders doing on the whole only a Sffihll 
amount of useful work, that is another thln£. ft is 
an excellent exercise for a physics student to assume 
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that all energy is not equally valuable; thus, in an 
ordinary gas engine cycle, or that of the Diesel engine, 
let him assume that when energy has been given up 
to a crank shaft, and we now expend it in compressing 
the stuff in a pump, that each unit of it is five or ten 
times as valuable as mere heat energy; it is astonish¬ 
ing how much clearer his notions become concerning 
real practical efficiency of an engine He is getting 
acquainted with the fact that all the problems of the 
engineer are much more complicated than those of the 
physicist or mathematician. John Perry. 


VERTEBRATE MORPHOLOGY. 

Vergleichende Anatomie der Wirbelthiere, nut Beruck ■ 
siehtigung der Wirbellosen. Von Carl Gegenbaur. 
Vol ii. Pp viii + 696. (Leipzig. Engelmann, 
1901 ) Price 20s. 

HE aged master and founder of modern com¬ 
parative anatomy has completed his life’s task, 
and he has retired from the busy world The results 
of half a century’s active research and incessant 
thought are embodied in his " Vergleichende 
Anatomie der Wirbelthiere/ 1 of which the second 
volume deals with the alimentary and respiratory, 
vascular and unnogcnital organs. The plan of the 
work now needs no further comment; 1 it is the same 
as that of the first volume Short, extremely con¬ 
densed accounts of invertebrate conditions form a 
kind of introduction to each chapter, which then deals 
with the Vertebrata to a very full extent, certainly 
much more fully than any other general and com¬ 
prehensive book 

On the whole, the present volume is more up-to- 
date. Naturally so, since the bulk of it has been 
written within the last few years, and the author 
was able to dismiss for ever from his mind the vast 
amount of matter embodied in the first volume The 
whole stupendous work, about 1500 closely printed 
pages and nearly 1000 text-figures, will give an ever¬ 
lasting impetus Lo vertebrate morphology Not only 
is there deposited in it an enormous amount of ana¬ 
tomical descriptive detail, not only is it full of grandly 
conceived ideas, but new lines of further inquiry are 
laid down plainly, with cautioning against lurking 
pitfalls. It contains all the features of a text-book in 
the true sense of the word. It is a guide how to 
study morphology And still this grand work, 
although hailed with delight on its first appearance, 
is nttt exactly liked or loved. On the contrary, many 
of Its readers are disappointed. Those who expected 
that the book would be a revelation of the whole of 
animal morphology would do w'eil to take to heart 
the author’s repeatedly emphasised confession, “ dass 
wir in den meisten Fragen erst am Anfang der 
Erkenntniss stehen.” We, w’ho know little, de¬ 
mand a final solution, where the master himself, after 
his own dissections and having criticised the conflict¬ 
ing statements of other workers, is satisfied with 
opening out entirely new vistas which widen tfce 
problem. Examples of this atp the chapters dealing 
with the tongue, palate and epiglottis, wherein are 

1 See review of vol. I , NaTURK, December, 1B9B. 


embodied some of the author’s latest original re¬ 
searches. 

But there are several drawbacks which seriously 
detract from the value of the book as a readily 
accessible source of information ; it is so difficult to 
understand Every great writer has his own style, 
and that of our author is involved and heavy; there 
are hundreds of sentences the deep and sound sense 
of which does not reveal itself without much painful 
interpretation This is felt and frequently admitted 
also in Germany. One of his foremost disciples, how¬ 
ever, has written an indignant protest against this 
charge; the apologist points out that the subject- 
matter itself is difficult, that such a text-book must 
necessarily stand on another level than a novel, and 
that Goethe or Kant are likewise not always easy 
reading, &c I Well, there are, and will be, many 
good morphologists and German scholars who will 
misunderstand our author, and that through no fault 
of their own. However serious and annoying, this 
defect of the book is a matter of form. 

A much graver consideration is the following The 
author begins a chapter with a continuous, needless 
to say logically coherent exposition of the structure, 
modifications, the phylo- and ontogenetic develop¬ 
ment of certain organs, and his own leading view' 
appears clear and convincing until, without warning, 
he contradicts himself in what he has laid down pre¬ 
viously, perhaps in some other chapter. Or worse 
still, there follow long passages in small print con¬ 
taining another hypothesis or new facts the merits 
of which are put so forcibly that the reader cannot 
doubt that this must, after all, be the view preferred 
by the author In many of these cases only one inter¬ 
pretation can be right, but the text goes on as if no 
amendment had been carried. Frequently this up¬ 
setting mode of treatment is obviously due to more 
recent additions or interpolations Of course, a fair- 
minded author gives every tenable hypothesis, and if 
he then states that the solution is not yet final, no 
more remains to be said. This our author does often, 
even as a rule, but not always, and, therefore, the 
exceptions are all the more jarring Jurare in verba 
magistn may be a sign of unscientific weakness or 
laziness, but we have a right to learn the views of 
an acknowledged master 

But let us proceed from generalisations to crucial 
points 

Origin of Vertebrata —The transformation of the 
anterior cephalic portion of the alimentary canal^into 
a respiratory chamber is predominant in, and typical 
of, the Vertebrata. Resemblances in the formation of 
such a chamber, first and faintly indicated in Cephalo- 
discus, carried further in Enteropneusta and Tuni- 
cata, do not mean pear relationship with the Verte¬ 
brata, Direct transitional stages are still unknown, 
perhaps because the creatures concerned have died 
out Mouth and arms' being secondary features in¬ 
dicate that the Vertebrata have a long ancestral 
history. Although Amphioxus resembles Tunicates in 
many respects (respiratory chamber, peribranchial 
cavity, hypophysis, &c.), the metamerism of its body 
is a feature of such importance that it forbids any 
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closer connection of these two groups (p. 25). Thus 
we are told categorically that we need not look any 
further in this direction for the vertebrate ancestors 
But in spite of this, on p. 338, the epithelial lining 
of the bloodvessels is spoken of M als ein erst den 
Tunicaten und von da den Vertebraten gewordener 
Erwerb." The remark on p. 25—that the origin of 
the Vertebrata is not quite strange to the lnvertebrata, 
since the organisation of the former exhibits nothing 
absolutely new, nothing which does not crop up in 
some one of the other phyla—sounds rather flat, flnd 
conveys little comfort to him who la anxious to learn 
what the greatest authority has to say about their 
decent. 

Lungs and Airbladders, />. 256 —Certain Sela¬ 

chians possess a dorsal blindsac opening into the 
oesophagus, perhaps the forerunner of the airbladder 
of other fishes Since this diverticulum exists in 
Selachians only during their early life and vanishes in 
the adult, 

“ wird es als rudlmentaeres Organ zu deuten sem, 
wobei nur fraglich bleibt, wie dcr ausgebildete Zustand 
sich verhielt, und ob es je einen solchen besessen hat.” 

Are here not mixed up the two opposites rudimentary 
and vestigial? If this organ never was in a complete, 
functional condition, it would be a rudiment in the sense 
of incipient evolution. But our author can only mean 
vestige or remnant. 

Concerning the question of the homology of ‘ftlr- 
bladders and lungs, a view still frequently advocated, 
we ate told clearly, on p. 216, that 
” from the low stage of the future lungs are derived 
other organs which do not yet have a respiratory 
function, namely, the so-called airbladders of the 
fishes Consequently we do not meet with the lungs 
as such from their first beginning, but as air-receiving 
organs of other significance. Only gradually they 
become capable of competing with the primary 
respiratory organs (the gills) and are thereby turned 
into lungs.” 

But on p 256 we arc informed, upon the ground 
of want of proofs of the change of airbladders into 
Tungs, that more likely the airbladders and lungs are 
akin to each other only in so far as both are evagiqa- 
tions of the gut, but that both have started very early 
upon opposite roads. In other words, the text is 
flatly contradicted by the small-printed later addition 

Gills .—On p. 239, the inner gills of the Anura 
are properly derived from their outer gills, a modifica¬ 
tion which has been studied by Maurer and others. 
On J the next page, however, the outer gills of the 
Anura are derived, k la Boas, from the true inner 
gills of fishes, and on p. 341 we are told that the 
former, first, derivation means a gap in comparison 
with fishes. Of course there would be a gap, since 
the two statements, the first correct, the second a 
baseless assumption, are absolutely contradictory. 
This muddle could not have happened unless the small 
type of pp. 240-241 was a< later addition to the text. 

Vascular System, pp. 337*339.—'The participation 
of the fendoderm in the formation of the heart of 
Amphiofcuft is certain. Very valuable is the fact that 
the endoderm contributes to the vascular system, 
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heart and vessels of certain Elasmobranchs, but it is 
gradually superseded by the mesoderm. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the case of entirely mesodermal formation 
is a reversion to the original condition. Since the 
endodermal origin stands in opposition to what 
happens in almost all the bilateral invertebrates, we 
conclude that the change took place already in the 
Tunicata, viz. that endodermal growth has been 
acquired by them, whence the Vertebrata have taken 
it over Now, having had to conclude that the en¬ 
dodermal origin of the vascular system of Tunicata and 
Vertebrata is a secondary feature, which is still pre- 
scived in but a few cases, the question arises whether 
the mesodermal origin is to be explained by a reversion 
to the original condition or whether it is (p 339) once 
more (wiederum) a csnogenetic feature VVe desist 
from answering these questions, 

" da in den Thatsachen nichts geaendert wird, und 
durch Caenogenese auch etwas Altes entstehen kann, 
narh den Deziehungen die alt und neu besitzen ” 

He who understands the above sentence, to the exclu¬ 
sion of doubt, will be able to translate it 

Could the author not apply to the solution of the 
discrepancy the same principle of the suggestion which 
he makes on p. 416, apropos of 

11 the origin of the lymph-follicles reveals the lymph- 
cells as derivations of the endoderm. The primitive 
condition is lost in the Placentalia, not because the 
endoderm has handed over its function to other 
tissues, but because the latter have received their en¬ 
dodermal share at a much earlier ontogenetic 
period 

Heart, p 345 —The heart of reptiles, birds und 
mammals passes temporarily through the stage of a 
double tube On p 345 this is explained as nn un¬ 
doubtedly secondary feature, due to a special adapta¬ 
tion to nutritive arrangements, namtiy, the accumula¬ 
tion of foodyolk, on or in the wall of the gut. In 
the Mammalia the double anlage still occurs, in spite of 
the loss of the yolk. This is certainly an ingenious 
and possibly correct explanation, but the reader will 
miss any allusion to Elasmobranchs, with their un¬ 
paired heart-tube and great mass of yolk He may 
further wonder from which class of animals the mam¬ 
mals have taken over this feature, if, as our author 
contends repeatedly, the reptiles are to be excluded 
from the mammalian line of descent. 

Coecutn and Vermiform Appendix —On p. 171, speak¬ 
ing of the end-gut, he emphasises his former sugges¬ 
tion that the finger-shaped gland of Selachians is the 
forerunner of the coecum; a complex of glands which 
pour their secretion by one duct into what marks the 
upper end of the end-gut. Such glands must neces¬ 
sarily have started from the endoderm, but on p. 174 
w f e find the following perplexing statement 

11 The independence of the coecum is (in Iguana) 
most strongly shown, and thereby we come to that 
organ which the Selachians possess as the finger- 
shaped gland, originally foreign to the gut-wall, but 
raised to permanent value by the connection with 
the latter.” 

As here expressed, this can only mean that once 
upon a time there existed a fluid-secreting gland in 
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the neighbourhood of the gut, and which later on, 
becoming connected with the gut, laid the foundation 
of an important organ, the ca*cuin. 

Excretory Organs, p. 437 —The author favours 
Boveri's hypothesis of the evolution of the archinephric 
duct, but with an almost fundamental modification 
However, this explanation, being inapplicable to Cyclo- 
stomes, leads to new difficulties and further doubts, 
which partly undo what has been elaborated just pre¬ 
viously, H, Gadow. 


THE WORK OF MARION AC. 

CEuvres computes de ] C, GaU<isard de Mangnac 

Tome ii , 1860-1887 Pp 839 (Pans Masson and 
Co , nd) 

T is by no means an easy task to give nn intelligible 
account of the labours of such an industrious 
and versatile worker as Marignae was An outline of 
his life, written by M Ador, lus son-in-law, who edits 
the two large volumes of his republished work, has 
already been noticed in these columns It now remains 
to deal with his researches, of which only a skelch 
has previously been given. 

The Lhrce main lines of investigation treat of (1) the 
rare metals of their compounds, (3) crystallographic 
measurements, and (3) thermal chemistry. Under the 
first heading, we find memoirs on beryllium, lantha¬ 
num, didymiutn, yttrium, erbium, niobium, tantalum, 
“ilmenium," zirconium, mosandrum, and ytterbium, 
the last a discovery of his own. The final artirle in the 
book, published in 1887, is a criticism of Sir William 
Crookes’s paper “ On the Genesis oF ihe Element.* ”, 
Marignae is not disposed to accept the interpretation 
which Crookes places on the different spectra of suc¬ 
cessive fractions of “yttrium,” viz, that a gradual 
separation of an element into parts endowed with 
different properties has taken place; he rather inclines 
to attribute the varying spectra to the accumulation 
at each end of fractions of impurities, each of which 
has the power of profoundly influencing the spectrum 
of the real yttrium. 

The equivalents of no fewer than twenty-eight ele¬ 
ments were determined by Mangnac; and at the end 
of the book a comparison is made between the values 
found by him and the table of the International Com¬ 
mittee of 1903. The correspondence between the two 
is very striking; indeed, in no fewer than fourteen 
instances, the numbers are almost identical. It is 
strange, however, that Stas found for the atomic weight 
of iodine the number 12685, while Marigriac agrees 
more nearly with later determinations by Ladenburg 
and by Scott In stating his results, Marignae is 
always modest. He writes .— 

" Je puis bien reconnaitre, apr£s avoir 6 tudi 4 le beau 
travail de ce savant, qu’il a apport^, dans ses experi¬ 
ences, des soins infiniment plus minudeux que ceux 
que j'avals cru devoir prendre.” 

Nevertheless, in almost all cases, the agreement with 
Stas is a very close one. He is^by no means convinced 
that Prout's hypothesis is put out of court by Stag’s 
researches; he draws attention to the fact that whHe 
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the mean variation from whole numbers of the atomic 
weights determined by Stas should be about 0-5, it is 
only 0.103, even if chlorine be included; and if chlorine 
be rejected, it is reduced to o 068. 

From time to time, Mangnac wrote criticisms of 
notable papers recently published, and in many in¬ 
stances he repeated the work of the authors. His 
remarks were always gentle and kindly, hence he never 
was drawm into controversy Yet he bore his sha^e 
in attempting to solve the questions of his day; he 
published many papers relating to dissociation; the 
most noticeable deals with the specific heats of gaseous 
ammonium chloride, mercuric chloride, and sulphuric 
acid, and the heats of volntihsalion of Lhcse bodies 
The latter are naturally high, for they include the heat 
of dissociation. Marignac’s criticisms are, however, 
sometimes a little naive; for example, after drawing 
attention to Andrew r s’s and Tait’s observation that the 
volume of ozonised oxygen is increased permanently by 
raising its temperature Lo 2jo°, he remarks 

** Or, une condensation aussi considerable quo cclle 
qui r£sulterait des experiences de MM. Andiews et 
I'ait eut 4 t <5 un fail trop saillant ct trop important pour 
echapper k ecs habiles chuni&tes (MM. Fremy et 
Kccqucrcl) ou qu’ils n’en fissent pas mention ” 

If this species of argument were permitted, the 
progress of science would be slow 

Marignac’s crystallographic measurements are very 
numerous, and were evidently made with the greatest 
care; they should form a valuable storehouse of facts, 
when our knowledge of the relation between the forms 
of malLer and its constitution has been further de¬ 
veloped 

Among his researches on thermal chemistry, be¬ 
sides those relating to anomalous vapour-densities, 
Marignae devoted much time to the investigation of 
the specific heats, densities, and expansion of solutions. 
Like all his work, it is careful and exact, but led to 
no important conclusions. 

Enough has been said to give the reader air idea 
at the enormous productivity of Marignae In his 
own field, that of the rare earths, he is probably un¬ 
surpassed as an investigator, and in issuing this col¬ 
lection of his memoirs, M. Ador has erected to him a 
monument “ aere perennius ” W R 


IRRIGATION IN THE WESTERN STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

Irrigation Institutions. A Discussion of the Economic 
and Legal Questions crpated by the Growth of 
Irrigated Agriculture in the West By Elwood 
Mead, C,E. Pp xi + 392. (New York. The Mac¬ 
millan Company; London : Macmillan and Co.> 
Ltd-, 1^03 ) Price net 
HiS work was Originally prepared for a course of 
lectures on the institutions and practice of irriga¬ 
tion for the University of California, The author is of 
opinion that the land in the United States that has 
hitherto been relied on to meet the demands of the 
nation’s growth will not much longer be available for 
this purpose, so rapid hasr been the increase ^ e* 
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population during the last few years. It is antici¬ 
pated that at the end of the next half century there 
will he aoo million people to feed. It has for some 
time past been recognised that the arid regions of the 
West, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, consisting 
of enormous areas of barren sands broken only by 
patches of yuccas and sage bushes, becomes, if irri¬ 
gated, capable of growing crops of all kinds and in 
the greatest luxuriance. Already where irrigation has 
been applied, the traveller almost suddenly passes from 
a desolate and an apparently worthless region to a 
land of plenty, and is confronted by orchards and 
gardens which resemble the century old creations of 
France and Italy, with homes rivalling in taste and 
convenience those of the eastern States The climate, 
though arid, is remarkably healthy, the heat of the 
southern summers and the cold of the northern winters 
being mitigated by the dryness of the atmosphere. 
The mountains and valleys of this district are recog¬ 
nised as natural sanitaria, to which thousands of per¬ 
sons resort in order to live. The arid land, when irri¬ 
gated, is capable of producing crops worth 20J. an acre. 
Oranges and grapes grow and ripen abundantly, and 
in Southern California an orange grove of twenty 
acres constitutes an estate. 

The value of the land for raising crops when irri¬ 
gated became first recognised by the flourishing con¬ 
dition of the colony established by Horace Greely in 
Colorado, and after his success numerous irrigation 
schemes were set on foot, both by single settlers and 
companies. The first step in the change from sage 
bush desert to fields of grain is the construction of a 
ditch by the small holder, or of a canal which shall 
be large enough to water several farms. These canals, 
in some cases, are large enough to supply from five 
hundred to a thousand eighty aero farms. The water 
is supplied to the farmers in fixed quantities, measured 
either by the miner’s inch or the cubic foot, being the 
volume of water that will flow through an inch or foot 
square orifice under a designated pressure; or else by 
the acne foot, being the quantity required to cover an 
acre to a depth of one foot The price paid for the 
water varies according to the locality and the cost of 
the works. 

When the rivers and streams carried a surplus, water 
was diverted with lavish prodigality, and irrigators 
gave scant heed to their respective rights because, so 
long as each had all he needed, he was satisfied 
When, however, irrigated agriculture became an 
assured success, and the area of the irrigated farms 
increased, Innumerable quarrels and law suits as to 
water rights ensued, and as, according to the author’s 
estimate, there is only a sufficient supply of water to 
irrigate on ©-tenth of the arid West, the right to obtain 
this will be guarded with greater jealousy as time goes 
on. The laws in the different States as to these rights 
vary considerably, and are set out with much detail by 
the author. This, together with the practical inform¬ 
ation given as to irrigation, will render this book of 
very great service to those engaged either as settlers 
<kl' the irrigated tends or to hydraulic engineers 
engaged in teyin^ftit Irrigation works. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Algebra. Part 1. By Kaliprasarma Chottoraj. Pp. 

vi + 483. (Calcutta; The City Book Society, 1903.) 
This book Is “ an elementary treatise on algebra in¬ 
tended for use in Indian high schools." u Each rule 
and each process are followed by a well-graduated 
and sufficiently large collection of examples.” These 
quotations from the preface serve to characterise the 
book. It is intended for beginners, and includes the 
theory of indices, and proportion, but not quadratic 
equations. The book is too full of rules and processes, 
and the student is in danger of losing his grasp of tne 
fundamental ideas through the bewildering number of 
special methods, and may be led to think that he must 
remember the many rules and artifices which can only 
be acquired by practice and experience. Thus, for 
instance, under the heading of the resolution of 
x 3 + ax + b into factors, we find a first method, a second 
method, followed by two important hints and forty- 
five examples; then ax* + bx+c is treated on the same 
lines and at the same length. 

The explanations of fundamental principles are 
sound and clear, and seem designed to meet every con¬ 
ceivable difficulty, but there is a tendency to lay stress 
on unessential features and mere details of presenta¬ 
tion. As an instance of exactness, it is shown how 
the lowest common multiple need not be the least in 
an arithmetical sense. We are glad to see a whole 
page devoted to the distinction between an equation 
and an identity 

An attempt is made to define the order of the opera¬ 
tions in an expression such as a-s-h x c. This can only 
lead to confusion and mistake. The use of brackets 
should be taught from the beginning 
The book is poorly printed, but of a convenient size, 
and will doubtless prove useful to those for whom it 
I is intended R. W. H. T. H, 

Practical Chemistry and Physics. By J. Young, 
A.R.C.S., F.C.S. Pp. 108. (Woolwich. Cutter- 
mole, 1903.) 

The space allotted to ” physics ” is so very limited 
(9 pages out of 108) that the book may be considered 
as one on practical chemistry. 

As a laboratory guide to chemical analysis there 
is little to distinguish it from many others deal¬ 
ing with the same subject. The individual reactions 
for the metals and acids are followed by analytical 
tables and a few exercises in gravimetric and volu¬ 
metric analysis. A page is usefully devoted to the 
detection of impurities in common reagents. 

The utility of a book of this kind depends in the first 
place on the student’s previous training in practical 
chemistry, for it would be out of the question to put 
a beginner through a course which deals almost ex¬ 
clusively with inorganic analysis; in the second place, 
it depends on the amount of supervision exercised by 
the aemonstrator, for there are neither drawings of 
apparatus nor details of manipulation. Granted the 
necessary training and supervision, one is nevertheless 
led to suspect from observations dropped here and 
there that it is not a quickening spirit of philosophic 
inquiry which pervades the book, but the heavy atmo¬ 
sphere of the examination room. " The test is too 
delicate for ordinary use. 1 ’ “ Be careful always to 
add excess of the group reagent. Any less is quite 
useless; the ppt. not only fails to come, out afterwards 
appears in the wrong place, besides giving rise to other 
complications, 1 ’ ” When the number of bases known 
to be present has been found, the analysis Can be 
stoppea. M 

A reminiscence of the old stock question of the 
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Science and Art elementary paper is contained on p 73 
under the heading of " How to construct chemical 
equations ” The expression two thicknesses of blue 
glass ” might be more explicit and the same may be 
said of the term 1 injurious applied to an excess of 
banum chloride Many of the pages are unnumbered 
and there are numerous misprints J B C 

Elements of Physics By Ernest J Andrews and 
H N Howland to which is added a Manual of 
Experiments Pp xi + 386 + 53 (New York The 
Macmillan Company, London Macmillan and Co 
Ltd 1903 ) Price 

The aim of the writers has been to present an account 
of physics suitable for secondary schools With this 
aim in view they hive avoided everything of a purely 
academic character—with the exception of liLtle bits 
of history which they make a point of inserting 
The book 15 of a v ry el mentnry characLer and 1 
almost completely free from any mathematics except 
the simplest arithmetic More attention is paid to a 
delivery of the facts with which a pupil is expected to 
be acquainted than with formal proofs of the relations 
bttween them The authors methods may be ind 
cated by the constant recurrence of the two phrases 
it is evident and just is The latter phrase 
shows the reliance placed on the method of analogy 
the former phrase sometime^ m ins it is easily proved 
by simple experiments —and suitable experiments are 
then described sometimes it appears to be used merely 
to help over a difficult point Great emphasis is laid 
on a pupil learning a thing by observation and this 
is as it should be An adequate course of introductory 
experiments is given in the Manual 

In general the explanations given are clear and 
sufficiently accurate It is true th it the man who is 
clothed with the love of accuracy as with a garment 
will not take much pleasure therein But there is a 
ripidly growing class of students—the product of 
county scholarships &c—who owing to impertit 
mental training require knowledge to be served up 
in 1 simple if even somewhat loose way and these 
requirements deserve to be satisfied 

In a few places there are unfortunate slips The 
reference to permeability on p 183 is quite mis 
leading—it is confused with rctentivity 1 Again 
in connection with the liquefaction of gases it is 
explained how a little liquid air may liquefy a lot this 
savours of the monthly magazines These misconcep 
tions should be cleared up in a future edition 

First Steps in Photo Micrography By F Martin 
Duncan , p p 104 (London HazelJ Watson and 
Viney Ltd 1902 ) Price is net 

This little work is intended as its title implies to be 
a guide for those who are beginners in a fascinating 
branch of photography It is avowedly written for 
photographers and not for microscopistn so that much 
that is passed over may be excused The apparatus 
stated to be necessary is such that good work may be 
accomplished even with moderately high powers 
The tendency has been of late to advise beginners 
to attempt some photomicrographic work with the 
most meagre appliances thereby increasing their 
difficulties at the beginning 

It ts satisfactory to note that in this little bbok 
Simple yet efficient appliances are advised The 
portion devoted to the illumination of objects perhaps 
the most important Part of the whole subject is treated 
all too briefly but In other respects the book may be 
recommended to those who are commencing photo¬ 
micrography as a useful guide which will materially 
assist them in their earliest efforts 
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LETTFR S 7 0 7 HF EDITOR 

lie Editor does not hold I insclf responsible for opinions 
tPressed b v his correspondents Neither can l e undettai e 
to return or to corr spo t u th the writers of refected 
q nusenpts tit nded for th r iy th r p rt of Nat r*c 

No notice is t U of ai ony ous cu H numcatwi s ] 

Radio active Gas from Well Water 

I have recently found that water from deep well* in 
Canbrdge contains a radio act ve gas and I am anxious 
t) see whether water from other source* possesses the same 
property 1 should be greatly obi ged if any of your readers 
who have access to deep level water would fill a clean two 
gallon can with it and forward it to the Cavcnd sh Labor 
tory I should of course pay the enrr age and return the 
in I n ay say that I have already had s i iples of water 
from Birmingham and Ipsw ch each of wh ch contained the 
^as . J J 1HOMSON 

Cavcnd sh Laboratory La nbridge Apr 1 25 


Can Doga Reason 3 

Dr Hill has recently asked the question Ca 1 dogs 
reason’ The following analogy has always appeared 10 
mo to be a auffic ent repl) In ord nary c rcumstances lew 
human beings make use of the r sense of smell to excite 
it the odour must be fa r]y strong and also unusual It 
may be regarded as probable that few dogs make hab tual 
use 0/ any power of inference but have only vague sensory 
impressions to which an almost automatic response is given 
Yet under sufficient stimulus they may perform a ts in 
volving an exertion of a cons dcrable amount of thought 
Whereas then dogs rarely think but frequently make 
use of their delicate sense of s ilell human beings seldom 
make use of that sense but constantly exercise their reason 
mg faculties 

Aga n is not the opening of a box somewhat akin to the 
exercise of an invenlive faculty? Teach a man how to 
operate a complicated machine of which he does not under 
stand the mechanism and it may be doubted whether he 
will connect the process of setting it in motion with some 
desire to gain an advantage which is not obviously attained 
by doing so 

I am tempted to describe an occurrence which reveals 
in a doj, which I have at present the possession of two 
rather rare qualities of mind for a dog One is the accumu 
lation of brightly coloured objects This dog sleeps on a 
mat in a basket On taking out the mat to clean it a 
strange collection of art cles is generally neatly arranged 
below it I remember for instance large pieces of red seal 
ng w i\ attached to strings a comb a piece of whalebone 
a Brussels sprout some lumps of oal showing pyrites a 
polished dry rib bone some kindling sticks with resin &c 
These objects had not been gnawed but merely placed under 
the mat as valued possess ons 

Again this dog has a keen sense of a joke Some days 
ago a small dog with a loose chain was wandering in the 
garden Its owner came out and called it My dog caught 
ths chain dragged the little dog away and waited events 
As soon as the owner approached the small dog was dragged 
out of reauh and it was not until after a long chase that 
the little do^ was captured These 'mall incidents show 1 
think that it is u impossible to classify all dogs together 
as it is to classify human beings their minds naturally run 
in very different directions and just as there are inventive 
or artistic men so dogs may show leanings towards special 
developments of their minds William Ramsay 


Bullfinch and Canary 

That a bullfinch can be trained to pipe a whole tune or 
more to perfection that is to say do it so far as intonation 
and rhythm are concerned as well as any skilled musician 
everybody knows It Is also a fact though perhaps less 
common that a canary placed in an adjoining room and 
hearing the tune of such a piping bullfinch over and over 
again may quite by himself 1 e without being trained for 
rt acquire the same accomplishment to the minutest detail 
An experience however which I have had during i» r i 
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recent vigil to Germany has 90 greatly impressed my friend 
Prof. Hubrecht of Utrecht, to whom I told it, that 1 
venture to think you will find it of sufficient interest to be 
laid before your readers. 

My sister, Frau Prof. Groase of Brunswick, possesses 
an old bullfinch which pipes, among other tunes, “ Gad 
Save the King " beautifully, even embellishing It now and 
then with some charming little gracenole* For some lime 
he was che only bird in the house, until, about a year ago, 
my sister received the present of a canary bird, a lovely but 
untrained songster, singing, as they say in Germany^ 11 as 
his beak was grown " 

The cages containing the two birds stood in two adjoining 
rooms At first one of the birds would be silent when the 
other was singing Gradually however the young canary 
bird commenced to Imitate the tune of the bullfinch, trying 
more and more of it at a time, until after nearly a year's 
study he had completely mastered it, and could pipe it quite 
independently by himself. As I said before, this,* in a canary 
bird, though a rare accomplishment, is nothing very extra¬ 
ordinary or unheard of 

Now, however, 1 come to my point. What I am going 
to relate seems to me so wonderful that I should consider 
it absolutely incredible had I not with my own ears heard 
it, not once, but dozens of tunes within the few days of 
my visit 

When the bullfinch, as sometimes happened, would, after 
the first half of the tune, stop a little longer than the rhythm 
of the melody warranted, the canary would take up the 
iune where the bullfinch had stopped, and properly finish 
:t This, then, is what I heard — 


3 > d^r'r*^- (u i-^L. 



I should be glad to read in a further issue of your pappr 
whether you share my astonishment, or if any of your readme 
cgn perhaps recall, or have ever heard of, a similar ex¬ 
perience. ‘ Gf.orge Henspukl 

Kensington, April 


Mendel's Principles of Heredity in Mice 

In Nature of March 19 Mr Bateson refused to disiuss 
the eye-colour of Mr Darbishire’s mice a simple 
character, separable from coat-colour He then treated 
Mr Darblshire’s results as dependent on gametes of two I 
kinds; one, G, bearing the characters 11 white coat and | 
pink eye,” the other, O', bearing ” colour in the coat and 
pink eye. ” The hybrids resulting from the cross were said ■ 
to be of constitution GG', and their offspring were repre¬ 
sented, in constitution and in relative frequent y, by 
GG+aGG'+G'G' 

Hybrids are here represented as producing gametes of 
two kinds only, each kind like that of one pure race , e\e- 
colour and coat-colour are transmitted together in one un¬ 
resolved allelomorph 11 The mice in any one of the three 
groups are said to be formed from similar pairs of gametes, 
and they should themselves be similar; but they are not' 
The colour in the coat of a mouse GO* mav he yelloy/, or 
some shade of wild-colour, or black, that of a mouse G‘G' 
may be yellow, fawn, or ” lilac.” 

In Nature of April 23 Mr Bateson abandons his first 
formula; he now says (1) that more than two kinds of 
gametes take part In the first crosses, since the gametes 
of one or both pure races are heterogeneous; (2) that coat- 
cplour is split into simpler elements When the hybrids form 
gametes. The heterogeneity of gametes in two races, both 
Of which breed true, while one has been declared by Mr 
Bateson to be universally recessive, Is a doctrine too 
amaaing ftfr brief treatment; I therefore consider only the 
aecond of the new^assumptiona, 
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The hypothesis of March 19* Invoking only two kinds of 
gametes, supposes that one out of every four offspring of 
hybrids wilt be a recessive albino, and this Is not contra¬ 
dicted by the facts: but the hypothesis regards black and 
yellow coat-colour as produced by identical pairs of gametes 
The new hypothesis provides different gametic elements for 
the black and for the yellow mice, but It reduces the number 
of “ recessive ” albinos among the offspring of hybrids to 
a maximum of one in nine The two ” Mendelian predic¬ 
tions " which Mr. Bateson has so far uttered ex post facto 
are mutually contradictory; with which of them is the in¬ 
heritance of coat-colour ” in punctilious agreement ”? 

Oxford, April 24 W. F K Weldon. 


The Discovery of Japan, 

From a review in Nature of November 13, 1902 (vol. iwii 
p. afi), I gather Herr Hans Haas, like many other writers 
on Japan, considers Ser Marco Polo the first who brought 
any newb of Japan to the west In this connection, it will 
be interesting to note that,in his "Six Voyages,” Paris, 
1676, Tavernier tries to Identify a local name of the classic 
geographers, Jabadx, if I remember rorrectly, with the 
ancient vernacular designation of the empire, Yamato, or 
rather with its Chinese rendering, Yamadax or Jabulai 
Whether this identity be true or not, it is almost certain 
that Japan was well Unown to the mediaeval Arabs much 
prior to Marco Polo, In a French translation of the 
' 4 Voyage* of the 1 wo Arabs in the Ninth Century, ” an island 
near China is mentioned the inhabitants of which used to 
send a tribute to the latter, in the firm belief that it would 
make their own countn peaceful This island seems to point 
to Japan, the story being apparently a version of the legend, 
recorded in Wang Chung's ” Lun Hang,” first century 
a V , that under Chmg-Wang of the Chau dynasty (c. 1100 
n l ), China enjoyed such an extraordinary peace that it 
caused even the winds and waves in the neighbouiing States 
to be perfectly calm, on which account ihe people of Luos 
gave him thanks by iheir envoys, who reached the capital 
after se\ernl years' journey, and the Japanese made him pre¬ 
sents of the Sally Herb (now supposed to mean the Angrfim 
Kiustana l Maxiniowicz)- The 11 Scnond Annals of Japan " 
mentions several Arabs, including women, passing Into or 
becoming settled in Japan during the eighth and ninth 
I centuries This is no wonder, for, in those ages, China 
I under the grand dynasty of Tang was so prosperous and 
I powerful that nearly all Asiatic peoples of significance 
I vied in asking her favours, and they saw each other very 
frequently in that empire; besides, doubtless there were 
many Japanese who passed through China into the lands 
1 then called her territories or tributaries , thus, Twjan Ching- 
| Shih, in his ” Miscellany," written ninth century a.u . 
speaks of his meeting with a Japanese priest, who came 
buck from his travels in India, where he witnessed the 
figures of the famous Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-Tsiang, re¬ 
vered 111 the Buddhist churches Indeed, the ” Second 
Annals " relates how, in thp year 753 A D , the Japanese 
ambassador was successful in a dispute with the Arabian 
about the first seat of honour on occasion of a state banquet 
on the New Year's Day Add to theBe, in the ” Hokuhen 
Zuihitsu,” written eighteenth century, it is argued that in 
the Middle Ages there were mutual acquaintances between 
the Japanese and the Persians, 

When we see In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

i m part) the Spaniards and Portuguese flourishing in the 
apanesp ports under the native appellation Namban, or 
South Barbarians, it is very striking to find in a memoir 
evidently written in the fifteenth century, entitled “ The 
Successions of Governors of u County in Wakasa " (in 
Hanawa’s 11 Collection,” ed- 1894, p. 375), the following 
passage — 

” June 22, 1408. A vessel of the Narnbans arrived (In the 
province of Wakasa). Their emperor’s name is Arekishinkei, 
and the envoy's Mongwan-hon-a. His Majesty's presents 
to the Japanese emperor were a living black elephant, a 
mountain-horse (sic)„ two pairs respectively of the pea¬ 
fowl and parrots, and various other articles. The ship 
was wrecked by a storm, and stranded on November iS, 
but, after being reconstructed, started for China on October 
t, 1409.” 
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Thi* took place just 135 years before the advent of the 
Portuguese deserters Herr Haas describes as the first Euro- 

C rts reaching Japan , and if so, what were these 11 Nam- 
is 11 of the years 1407-8, the first instance, so far as 
1 know, of the name in the Japanese records of this sort? 

In the $ame review, the writer, talking about Xavier's 
labours, sa>s‘— 

“ What would be interesting and instructive to know 
would be what the Japanese, especially the Buddhists and 
Confucianist scholars, thought of his doctrines, No hint 
has come down to us—perhaps they look no thought of a 
strange religion thRt seemed of no importance ” 

As he expresses it at the same time, Xavier’s stay was 
(00 short to qualify him to make his dogmatic teaching 
in Us utmost expression , but one must not conclude thereby 
that in the same century Japan was totally destitute of 
the native scholars of repute taking interest in the subject 1 
of Christianity. Thus we read in a eulogy on Master 
Seigwa (1561-1619), the greatest of all Confuciamsls of that 
age, that he was thoroughly learned not only in all Japanese 
and Chinese literatures, but, moreover, 11 as well in the 
books of the Buddhists in India as in the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ of the South Barbarians ” (Oota, '* Ichiwa 
lchigen," ed 1885, tom xix fol 19, fi) 

As the native documents anti treatises of any concern to 
ChnslianiL\ were well-nigh annihilated under thf* most | 
rigorous inquisitions, which were mainly incurred bv the 1 
so-tailed South Barbarians intermeddling with the polilnal 
affairs of the country, and which that religion continued to J 
undergo during the two centuries of ihe Tokugaw'a Sh6- j 
gunary, practically no hint has come down In us of what j 
the native scholars thought about it before the persecution 1 
began From W'hat are leTt dispersed in their works, how- | 
ever, we muv be Fair In judging thar most of the intelligent 
Japanese, then and dirntlv after, desci led in the tenets and 
rituals of Homan Cathohrism nothing but an espeunl form 
of Buddhism To the Europeans, Nobunaga’s dictum on 
it® toleration is well known—" While there exist so many 
sects already, why do we not let this sett stand ^ M Kuma- 
zavva RvAkai (1619-91), the renowned Confutianist re¬ 
former in politic'., calls the creed simply Southern Buddhism, 

1 e Buddhism of the South Barbarians Later, Ardi 
Hakuseki (1657-1735), afLer lepeatcdly giving ear to the 
koman nusMonarv, J B. Sidoti, is said lo have remarked 
upon the subject, " His doctrine is as absurd as Buddhism, 
they differing from one another only in the points of their 
terminology’’ (\menomori's “ Adversaria," ed 1892, vol x 
p 8b) Parallel to these, I temember I have read in a 
letter of Xavier’s contained in Ramusio’s " Yiaggi c Navia- 
tioni " n passage implying his recognition of some Christian 
essence in the Buddhist dogmas then current in Japan 

As I recollect there wus in a back number of Nature a 
certain though very brief reference to a Life of J 13 Sidoti, 
it will be apropos of this letter to give a few facts relating 
to him, which, I think, are not so well known now among 
Christians as they ought to be Arai Hakuseki, men¬ 
tioned above, was n man of singular parts, extensively 
erudite, notorious in poetry even in China, very active in 
politics of the court at Yedo, and nowadays nobody denies 
him the honour of the first introducer of the western science 
into the Land of the Rising Sun This innovation, how¬ 
ever, was simply the result 0/ his official interviews with 
that devoted but unfortunate missionary in 1709 a d. 
Sidoti professes to have made himself adept in the Japanese 
Language at Rome, but after all his acquirements appear to 
have been too limited to moke him speak freely in it. So 
Hakuseki made every effort In his brain to secure from him 
accurate information on subjects of the regions, then per¬ 
fectly unknown to the Japanese, through a Dutchman's 
interpretation, observing on (he difficulties of the task at 
the outset, " Still is it reasonable to suppose that all this 
stranger's words are nothing but a shrike's shrieks > ” The 
results of these conversations were the two works " Choice 
Reviews of a Foreigner's Tales " and " A Memoir on 
the Western Ocean,’’ which formed the principal cause of 
the eighth Shdgun’s edict to tolerate the reading Of the 
European books pertaining to science and arts, the stne qud 
non of their wholesale importation In these present days. 
That all the conduct of Sidoti greatly affected Japanese 
minds, in spite of their hatred of his creed, is borne out 
by a letter he wrote in a prison, whereby he petitioned the 
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authority to chain him tightly in rold winter nights, in 
order to let the miserable watchmen about him enjoy 
their sleep at ease (see Oota, tip cif ). Immediately after 
Hakuseki's remark on his religion quoted above, this pas¬ 
sage follows ■—“ But his personality was so uncommon 
that it makes me ever unable to forget him ' ” And it 
will bo greatly gratifying and edifying to the modern 
Christian*; to reffpet upon huvv powerful the unparalleled 
morality of this single, forlorn missionary was after his 
death, in effecting the reopening of the doors, which his 
nominal brethren, the very worthy “ South Barbarians,’* 
had caused the Japanese to shut against themselves In 
fact, Yuasa's 11 Miscellany from a Literary Society " tells us, 
“ Hakuseki used to say all Sidoti's deportments convinced 
him In the belief that even the Five Virtues 1 of our Sage 
were no more than what that missionary daily carried him¬ 
self with ' , an unexampled encomium ultered on a Christian 
by the followers of the great Chinese philosopher ’ 

KrMWUhu Minakata 
Mount Naihi, Ku, Japan, March iu 


Sir O Lodge and the Conservation of Energy. 

Tin- utterances of many men of science as lo ihe doctrine 
of the conservation of energy betray a tendenev to ex- 
aggrrate the importance of ihe position of this principle 
in the general si heme of physical science It appears some¬ 
times to be forgotten that tfie principle of energy, if applied 
to even the simplest dynamic.il system which is possessed 
of more Ilian one degree of freedom, is, takpn by itself, 
wholly insufficient for the determination of the motion of 
xjrh system Although the principle has been of inestim¬ 
able value ns regulative of the relations between the 
different forms 0/ molar, molctular, and corpuscular energy 
which the state of our knowledge compels us to distinguish, 
it is nevertheless true that in an ultimate dynamical 
formulation of phvsunl phenomena, Lhe principle of energv 
descends to the rank of being one integral only of tne 
dynamical equations of a system, a knowledge of the other 
integrals being intiispensablp for the complete determination 
of the motions of ihe system 

This tendency to exaggeration is illustrated in a very 
sinking manner in the interesting paper by Sir O Lodge 
on " Interaction between the MpnLal nnd the Material 
Aspects of Things” (see Naturi:, April 23, p 595) Sir 
O Lodge, in discussing the question whether Ihe assump¬ 
tion of a direct action of life upon matter is consistent with 
physical laws, advances thr theory that, although life can¬ 
not generate mechanical energy, it can exert guiding 
mechanical forces wlmh do no work on matter Sir O 
Lodge appears to think that by restricting the action of 
the psychical on the physical in this way, he has suggested 
a compromise which ought to satisfy the supporters of 
naturalism whilst it at the same tune leaves sufficient 
play for the action of the psuhual 

Ihe really fundamental issue between the advocates of 
thorough-going naturalism and iheir opponents is at bottom 
the following —t'un the human body, or the physical world 
including Jiving organisms, be rightly regarded as theo¬ 
retically rompletely representable as a dynamical system, in 
Hich a manner that the whole of the motions of the system* 
.ire completely determinate in accordant p with the laws of 
dynamics 3 Is the physical a complete system without 
taking account of any au ion on it arising from the 
psychical, nr is it, on the other hand, necessary to suppose 
that an action of the psychical on the physical exists, with¬ 
out which the actual motions of the physical cannot be 
completely determined ’ If the latter question be answered 
affirmatively, theH it makes no difference in principle 
whether such action of the psychical does work, or whether 
it ran be represented by thp introduction into the dynamical 
svstem of ex hypothesi unknown Trictionless constraints, 
in either case the laws of physics, regarded as a sufficient 
system for the determination of all motions, fall to the 
ground 

Sir O Lodge’s contention 11 that the fundamental laws 

1 MildnetSL Faithfulness, Self Respect, Respect to Others, and Com 
plaisance. When asked about Confucius's character, Lie-Rung, the moil 
eloquent of all his disciples, enumerated these as its five components tn 
the eighteenth century there was a Confucianist master in Japan who 
opined it wise 10 substitute in the temples the file leiLent signifying them 
written on scrolU for the images of the philosopher Sea the Analects of 
Confiicius " and lhe Kwagetsu Shtnshi 1 
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of flhysica, complete and accurate as they are, in no way 
exclude guidance of events by the agency of life or mind or 
other unknown influence" cannot, it appears to fne, be 
regarded as true In any sense relevant to the main Issue 
between naturalism and its opponents; that his contention 
holds because the psychic can be supposed to be sufficiently 
dexterous to apply all its Interfering forces on matter 
41 perpendicular to the direction of motion 11 Is, to my 
thinking', a complete fallacy based upon an undue estimate 
of the Importance of the conservation of energy as com¬ 
pared with a more general formulation of dynamics. 

In an earlier part of his paper Sir O Lodge has endorsed 
a somewhat different form of statement ■ 41 That life Is 
something outside the scheme of mechanics, although it 
can nevertheless touch or direct material motion, subjfct 
always to the laws of energy and all other mechanical laws 
(the italics are mine) supplementing them, but contradict¬ 
ing or traversing them no whit " In this statement Sir 
O, Lodge has deigned to recognise the existence of the 
other mechanical laws Considering that the motions of 
all^ the parts of a mechanical system ore completely ahd 
uniquely determinate by means of the law of energy and 
all the other mechanical laws, it seems difficult to under¬ 
stand how room is left for supplementing these laws, or 
how the psychic can interfere in a mechanical system at 
all without traversing mechanical laws. 

I have no intention of expressing any opinion whatever 
on the main point of dispute between naturalism and its 
opponents, or of discussing the question whether our ex 
perlence of the world can be adequately represented by. a 
dualism of the physical and the psychical My sole object 
has been to show that in suggesting that, provided the 
psychical does not generate energy, it does not, by the 
impressing of force, really interfere with the completeness 
of the system of physical laws, Sir O. Lodge has simply 
drawn a herring across the path of the controversy betwsgn 
naturalism and its opponents. E W. HODSOW^ 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, April 35. ^ 


Density and Change of Volume of Nova Persel. 

Da Ritter, when dealing with stellar atmospheres, 
touched upon the question of pulsation periods and changes 
of density of gaseous stars. His deductions are that the 
brightness of a variable (gaseous) star is Inversely pro¬ 
portional to the square of Us volume, and also that the 
period of pulsation varies inversely as the square of the 
itar’s density. Now Nova Persel’s periods of pulsation have 
Increased from about one day to five days ana longer, from 
which changes, according to Dr. Ritter, we can estimate 
that the star's density has diminished from 1/10 to 1/300 
of that of water. The square of the ratio of these two 
fractions is 1/900. The brightness of Nova Periei should 
have decreased to this fraction, which 15 equal to a decrease 
of about seven magnitudes. 

Important information as to the constitution of this star 
might be gained if a rigorous comparison between pulsa¬ 
tion period and brightness could be carried out. 

Dr. Ritter’s investigations will be found in Wledmann’j 
Annaltn, 1879, vol. vin. p. 177, and 1881, vol. xlil p. 367. 

C. E Stroueyer 


A Katydld'a Resourcefulness. 

Dusiko the past summer an Intimate friend of the writer's 
observed a peculiar case analogous to the Irishman’s 
. on hi. hands for a fresh hold An ordinary 

katydid, In trying to climb along the slats of a window blind 
that were very smooth owing to the glased surface of the 
paint, kept slipping on the smooth surface. It would raise 
one front leg and then the other, bringing the foot or claw 
to its mouth, and there wet it with the 11 molasses " which 
exuded from the creature's crop Is this one of the practical 
uses made by the locust family of this sticky fluid to enable 
it to walk upon very smooth surfaces? If so, the writer 
has new had it brought to his notice before. j 

Iowa City, la., October, 190a. ARTHt* G, Smtn, 
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ABORIGINAL RRMAINS IN N.W. FLORIDA 
r | HE first of these two papers deals with archw- 
1 ologlcal investigations along the coastal region 
o r N.W. Florida, being a continuation of the searches 
conducted during ten successive seasons along other 
portions of the coast and the waterways running down 
to it. The work on this occasion was principally 
centred in the districts around Perdido Bay, Pensacola 
Bay, Santa Rosa Sound, and Choctawhatchee Bay. 
As has hitherto been the case in the investigation of 
Floridan antiquities, a rich harvest resulted, mainly of 
objects of pottery, This in spite of the excavation 
eraze which has led numbers of unskilled searchers to 
probe the soil for its buried treasures. " In no part 
of Florida/’ writes Mr Moore, " is the pursuit of this 
ignis fatuus so intense, and persons, otherwise sane, 
seemingly, spend considerable portions of their time 
with spade and divining rbd in fruitless search." 
Some twenty mounds were investigated, and the paper 
is devoted mainly to a detailed description of the finds. 
Numerous interments were discovered; the greater 
number of the skeletons were, however, incomplete. 
The custom of burying the remains of the dead under 
inverted earthenware bowls of large size was evidently 
very prevalent, and recalls the similar practice observed 
by the pre-dynastic Egyptians An interesting custom 
is revealed in connection with the pottery vessels found 
with the greater number of interments. Very many 
of the pots buried with the dead exhibit a hole pur¬ 
posely broken through the base, this having been done, 
it is believed, in order to “ kill " the vessel to free its 
spirit to accompany that of the departed. This custom 
was seemingly very largely practised, and must have 
been associated with a system of primitive animistic 
philosophy which is almost world-wide, and which finds 
expression under different, though kindred, forms of 
manifestation. 

The finding of a definite class of mortuary pottery 
is also of great interest. These ceremonial pots were 
usually small, often somewhat fantastic in form, and 
of poor materials, and a very interesting feature con¬ 
sists in their basal perforations having been made at 
the time of manufacture . These vessels were, in fact, 
made for ceremonial "killing"—one may say, were 
made ready-killed—and they served as cheap substitutes 
for the more valuable useful forms. A parallel is thus 
afforded to the modern Chinese practice of burning 
at funerals cheap paper models of useful objects, 
money, Ac., and to the specially-made valueless burial 
coins of Egypt and elsewhere. 

The decoration upon the pots is for the most part 
bold in design, and incised or stamped, at times ex¬ 
hibiting zoomorphic or anthropomorphic themes in 
partial or complete relief. Some of the incised scroll¬ 
work is very skilfully executed, and gives a bold, 
intricate and effective pattern, notably in the case of 
a fine vase from a mound near Point Washington. 

The second short paper deals with researches con¬ 
ducted along the Tomoigbee River by the same ex¬ 
plorers A Targe number of mounds and camp sites 
were examined, and about 178 miles of the river banka 
were searched. The results were disappointing, and 
but poorly rewarded the labour expended. The mounds 
were largely domiciliary, and the finds from them were 
few in number. The author rives a complete list of 
mounds and camp sites along the region examined, and 
of the names of the owners of the properties upon 
which they stand, and this should prove very useful to 
future investigators. 


I *' CeruiA Abarkuial Remilu«fth« North-West Florida Cork and th* 
Riw.* Two papw* by CImvhqc B. Moor*. Jourm. of the, 
of Natural Sciences of PhHadelphU, second scries (vol, xi, pen 4, 
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POSITIVE SCIENCES AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORY. 

T HE name of Rome and the favourable season gave 
to the congress recently held in the Italian 
capital an international character, evident, not so much 
in the numerous concourse of visitors from all parts, 
as in the nature of the subjects treated, ihe congress 
was interesting, not only with regard to the original 
communications on historical subjects, but still more 
so respecting the series of discussions on the necessity 
of collecting and putting in order the material for 
study so as to render it easily accessible Biblio¬ 
graphical questions are of greater importance to the 
historian than to the man of science. The latter, who 
has at his disposal material in a great measure of recent 
date and easily accessible, has been able, with greater 
facility than the historian, to get up good indexes and 
catalogues; but the difficulties which stand in the way 
of those desirous of collecting historical data, and of 
those who have to put them in order, varying, un¬ 
certain, obscure as such data are, scattered here and 
there in innumerable archives and libraries, are very 
great indeed 

All, or nearly all, the resolutions voted by the con¬ 
gress refer persistently to the necessity of Lhe publica¬ 
tion of catalogues, bibliographies, of entire bodies of 
documents of a given kind, of atlases, reproductions, 
Arc , and, contrary to what is customary amongst 
Anglo-Saxon peoples who rely more on personal 
initiative, an appeal is, of course, made to Govern¬ 
ments and academical bodies 
The importance assumed by the eighth section— 
“ History of the Sciences ”—is a gratifying fact to the 
cultivators of positive sciences At the historical con¬ 
gress of Paris in 1900 this section was less attended; 
in Rome, on the contrary, the students of the history 
of the principal sciences were represented, assembled 
in friendly unanimity for a common object 

Amongst the mathematicians I may mention 
Tannery, who traced the origin of the terms 
“ analysis ” and 11 synthesis ” in mathematics, Loria, 
who, besides other communications, spoke in favour 
of the publication of the works of Torricelli; Vailati, 
who spoke on the theory of the lever according to 
Archimedes; Torni-Bazza, who treated of Niccol6 
Tartaglia and of an inedited manuscript of Oxford, 
and others. 

Pirotta gave an account of the science of botany 
and its bibliography in Rome, Mattirolo spoke on 
Aldovrandi, Celani and Baldacci presented antique 
herbaria. 

Camerano narrated the history of the doctrines of 
Lamarck in Italy at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Guareschi, with the aid of documents, showed the 
accusations of plagiarism against Lavoisier, formu¬ 
lated originally in England, to be unfounded 

SudhofT treated of Paracelsus and his writings; 
Blanchard, of the iefons of the members of the medical 
faculty of Paris; Barduzzi, of the University of Siena 
and of Andrea Mattioli; Pensuti, of the hospitals of 
antiquity. 

Gfinther discussed the Jacobsstab (Jacobs's-staff or 
cross-staff), an ancient a^tronomico-geodetic instrument 
erroneously attributed to Regiomontanus; Millosevitch 
showed the necessity of promoting the knowledge of 
Ginzel’s canon of eclipses as a means of ascertaining 
the dates of the period of classical antiquity. There 
were communications on the history of the tides 
(Almazia), on the mariner's compass (Moretti), and on 
seismology (Baratto). , - i 

On a motion of Giacosa, a catalogue of the writings 
on scientific subjects extant in the archives and^Jibrarifs 
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of the kingdom was voted; the necessity of courses of 
lectures on the history of the sciences in the universities 
was discussed, the limits of these courses being then 
determined, and finally, a permanent international com¬ 
mittee was appointed, to which was entrusted the care 
of the section of the history of the sciences at the 
future congress of Berlin 

Positive sciences were likewise dealt with in some 
other sections. Montelius demonstrated the extension 
of relations between Italy and Scandinavia, proved by 
the amber trade up to the Bronze age The woollen 
industry, introduced principally from England, and its 
economic results were discussed (Schulte) An interest¬ 
ing communication by Bargagll-Petrucci related the 
measures taken in Siena in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries to provide the town with drinking- 
water, and the deliberations on the subject 

Modem science with its positivistic ideas has like¬ 
wise not been without influence on the historj of 
methodics Thus, Vailati treated of the applicability 
of the notions of cause and effect in the domain of 
historical sciences, whereas Hartmann argued that 
history must follow evolutionist methods, excluding 
consciousness as a causal factor. Piero Giacosa. 


JULIUS VICTOR CARUS (1823-1903) 

T WO generations of zoologists have been familiar 
with the name of J V Caros, who died in Leip¬ 
zig on March 10 at the age of fourscore years. His 
name has come to be associated with zoological scholar¬ 
ship, with bibliographical and historical work, with the 
promulgation of Darwinism, and with the Zoologtscher 
Anzetger , which he edited for the last quarter of a 
century. 

Julius Victor Carus was born at Leipzig on August 
25, 1823; he came of a scientific family, represented 
by several famous names in the history of science. His 
father was an illustrious surgeon—for a time professor 
at Dorpat; his mothei was the daughter of a renowned 
gynecologist From 1841 onwards, Carus studied 
medicine and natural science at the famous university 
of his birthplace, and in 1846 he became assistant 
ph\ rsician at the Georgen-Hospital there 

But zoology had a stronger hold on him than 
medicine, and thus we find him pursuing comparative 
anatomy at Wurzburg, at Freiburg i. Br , and At 
Oxford (autumn of 1849). At Oxford he acted as con¬ 
servator of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy, and 
it was there that he perfected his wonderful command 
of the English language. In 1851 he returned to 
Leipzig as a docent, and there he remained, as pro¬ 
fessor extraordinarius of comparative anatomy, and 
as director of the zootomical collections, for more than 
half a century. There was, indeed, a notable break 
in 1873 and 1874, when he acted as locum tenens in 
the chair of zoology in Edinburgh for Prof. Wyville 
Thomson, then absent on the Challenger expedition. 
In Edinburgh memories still linger of his excellent 
lectures on comparative anatomy, which seem to have 
been somewhat ih advance of the requirements and 
desires of the majority of his large constituency of 
medical .students. 

Carus was a man of extraordinary industry, with a 
high ideal of careful and scholarly workmanship, and 
instinctively interested in the history of his science. 
Thus he did more in Ihe way of translation and biblio¬ 
graphy, exposition and history than in the way of 
original research. It will be an evil day for natural 
science when this type of worker fails to be appreci¬ 
ated. 

Among the works of Prof. J. Victor Carus we may 
note an early paper on alternation of generations 
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( Zur nahern Kcnntniss das Generations ween se Is 
Leipzig, 1849; his 11 System der tlerischen Morpho¬ 
logic " (1853); his beautiful atlas, 41 leones Zoo 
tomieffi" (1857); his text-book, 41 Handbuch der 
Zoologie/’ in collaboration with Gerstaecker (1863- 
1875); his essay 14 Ueber die Wertbestimmung der 
zoologischen Merkmale " (1854); his investigation on 
I^eptocephalids (1861); his useful 14 Prodromus Faunee 
Mediterranese " (2 vols., 1884-1893)1 his 41 Bibliotheca 
Zoolo^ica," in collaboration with Engelmann (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 186a); his edition of the Zoologischer 
AHsetger, since its beginning in 1878; his excellent 
translations of the more important of Darwin’s works, 
of Lewes’s u Physiology of Daily Life," &c.; but 
above all his erudite and invaluable history of zoology 
(" Geschichte der Zoologle "), 1872 Although this well- 
known history is not marked by the genius which 
illumines Sachs’s 11 History of Botany,” it is a great 
work, quite enough in itself to make the name of Carus 
famous. 

In reference to Carus’s translation of Darwin’s 
works, it is Interesting to recall what Mr Francis 
Darwin says in the 41 Life and Letters," vol. iii. p 48 
11 From this time (1866) forward Prof. Carus continued 
to translate my father's books into German. The con¬ 
scientious care with which this work was done was of 
material service, and I well remember the admiration 
(mingled with a tinge of vexation at his own short¬ 
comings) with which my father used to receive lists 
of oversights, &c., which Prof Carus discovered in the 
course of translation. The connection was not a mere 
business one, but was cemented by warm feeling's of 
regard on both sides." In 1866 we find Darwin 
writing to Carus:—"I wish I had known whfn 
writing my historical sketch that you had, in 185a. 
published your views on the genealogical connection 
of past and present forms." 

While Carus did not himself make many contribu¬ 
tions to the research-literature of zoology, he was 
certainly one of those who facilitated the progress of 
the science. It is hard to say how much wo owe to 
the persistent patience implied in the onerous labour 
of editing the toologischer Anzetger , which has helped 
to keep us up to date for so many years, and has 
prompted other Benchte on similar or different lines. 
There can be no doubt that Carus gave his mature 
strength to making this journal a success—an indis¬ 
pensable item in every zoological laboratory, and an 
organon of progress. We are glad to see that the 
editorship, which he so ably discharged, has passed 
into the expert hands of Prof. E. Korschelt. 

Although he lived a very quiet and unobtrusive life 
— arbettsreich, as his fellow-countrymen say—he had 
his share of honours. He was an honorary doctor p^f 
philosophy of the University of Jena, and an LL.D. of 
both Oxford and Edinburgh, and he received decora¬ 
tions from Prussia, Saxony, and Russia Herr Pro¬ 
fessor, Dr. mod , phii. ef jur. Julius Victor Carus, 
Ritter pp. ( was the doyen of the medical faculty of the 
University of Leipzig, and his obsequies were duly 
honoured both by the University and by the city on 
March 13, In the venerable Pauhnerklrche the Uni¬ 
versity preacher, Prof. D. Rietschel, spoke of Carus’s 
devotion to science, literally maintained 44 till the pen 
dropped from the wearied fingers,” of his keen artistic 
interests, of the nobility of his character, and of the 
strength Ojf his family affections. He leaves a widow, 
three daughters (one married to Dr. I. Lehmanh), and 
a son. VStor, to lament his loss, The Dean of the 
Medical Raculty, Prof. Hoffmann, spoke of his Scien¬ 
tific patience and of the loyalty of hid services along 
lines which frequently weakened health and other 
personal inhibitions left open to hiiti. The fact seems 
*to be that Carus might have been professor ordinarius 
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at Leipzig if he had not gracefully and magnanimously 
bowed to the strong claims of Rudolf Leuckart; 11 er 
war kein Streber und verstand es nlcht seine Forsch- 
ungen schnell genug zur Discussion zu Steffen, 
sondern er legte sie in grossen Arbelten longs am 
nieder." Thus it is readily intelligible why he devoted 
himself to a line of work which was not only 
organically congenial, but brought him some security 
oflncome. 

It is, therefore, all the more desirable that we should 
record, as it were from a distance, how much we 
honour the name of Carus—as a bibliographer, as a 
historian of the science of zoology, and as one who, 
by persistent patience oF recording, has made the steps 
of progress easier to thousands J. A. T- 

NOTES. 

A Royal Commission has been appointed to obtain and 
distribute full information as to the best mode by which the 
United Kingdom and British dominions may be represented 
at the St. Louis International Exhibition to be opened next 
)ear, to assist with advice und cooperation, and generally to 
promote the success of the exhibition. The commissioners 
are*—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, president. 
Viscount Peel, chairman , the Earl of Jersey, Earl Howe, 
I.ord Castletown, Lord Inverclyde, Lord Alverstone, Lord 
Avebury, Mr. Horace Plunkett, the Hon Charles Napier 
Lawrence, the Hon. Sir Charles W. Fremantle, Sir G 
Hayter Chubb, Sir Edward J. Povnter, Sir C Rivers 
Wilson, Sir E Maunde Thompson, Sir William H Preece, 
Sir W T Thiselton-D) er, Sir Herbert Jekyll, Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, R A , Sir C Purdon Clarke, Sir George T 
Livesey, Mr. Henry H S Cunynghame, Mr. Edwin A 
Abbey, R A , Mr Charles Vernon Bovs, F.R S , Mr 
Thomas Brock, R A , Mr George Donaldson, ProF C. Le 
Neve Foster, F R S , Mr. John C Hawkshaw, Mr Thomas 
G Jackson, R A , Mr W. Henry Maw, Mr F G Ogllvie, 
Mr William Q Orchordson, R A , Mr Boverton Redwood, 
F R S , Mr Alfred G Salamon, Mr. Joseph W. Swan, 
F R S , Mr J J. Harris Teall, FRS, and Mr. F. W 
Webb Colonel C M. Watson, C B , is appointed secretary 
of the Commission 

At a meeting of the above commissioners on Tuesday, 
the Prince of Wales gave a short practical address, 
in the course of which hp remarked 41 Both France and 
Germany appear fully to fealisp the advantages to be gained 
by making a good display of their productions, and in these 
countries large sums have been prnvided by iheir respective 
Governments to assist in meeting the expense of the exhibits 
There is one point to which it would seem desirable to 
direct attention. In previous international exhibitions, 
while other countries have arranged to have combined 
national displays in certain groups, it has been the habit 
for British manufactuiers to show individual exhibits, rather 
than to combine together so as to produce the best possible 
effect, It is hoped that in the case of the St. Louis Ex¬ 
hibition it may be possible to arrange so that exhibitors 
will combine in order to display British products to the 
best advantage. It should be remembered that the com¬ 
petition will not be between individual British manufac¬ 
turers, but between them ass whole and their foreign rivals. 
As regards the amount which will be available to carry out 
the wtork of the Royal Commission, 1 understand that His 
Majesty’s Government has included a sum of 30,090!. in 
the Estimates for 1903-04 as a commencement, and that a 
decision will not be arrived at as to the total amount to be 
granted until it has been ascertained to what extent British 
manufacturers show a willingness to take part In the ex¬ 
hibition. ’* 
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We learn from the Times that the first annual meeting 
of the South African Association for the Advancement of 
Science which already has 76a ordinary and 30 associate 
members was opened on Monday at Cape Town, the 
Governor Sir Walter Helv Hutchinson being among those 
present Sir David Lull KIR F R S deli\cred the 
presidential address He urged the special claims of science 
upon the colonies and colonial Governments and referred to 
ihe duties of the Association and to the prospects of suen 
Tific progress in South Afrit u He also reform! to the 
proposed visit to South Africa of the British Vbsocution in 
iqo 3 and the great good which would result from such r i 
visit of scientific men 

Wf regret to spe the announcement of the death of Prof 
J Willard Gibbs of Yale University where he had filled 
the chair of mathematical physics since 1871 Prof Gibbs 
wus in his sixty fifth year and was eleclrd 1 Foreign 
Member of the Roval Society in 1807 

1 he death is announced of Mr A I Osier F R S dis 
tinguished by his meteorological studies and the self 
registering anemometer which bc'irs his name Mr Osier 
^as ninety five years of age and whs elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1855 

I iif governing body of the Jenner Institute of Preventive 
Medicine will shorllv appoint a director of the Institute 
and applications ire invited for the po^t 

lilt subject of the Sillirnun lectures to be given at Yalt 
University by Prof J J Thomson I RS will be The 
Present Development of Our Ideas of Flertricit) Ihe 
lectures eight in number begin on Mai 14 

As International Kite Competition has been arranged for 
June 25 to be held on the Sussex Downs Amongst the 
jury are Mr C \ Boys FRS Dr W N Shaw 1 RS 
Sir Hiram Myxim and Dr H R Mill 

It is reported bv the Times correspondent at Sofia that 
prepai itions are being made it Odessa for the establish 
menl cf telegraphic communication with Varna by the 
Marconi system The Russian authorities will thus he able 
to avoid the use of 1 hi telegraphic lines traversing Rumania 

There will be extra meetings of the Institution of Elec 
tnral Fngineers on Aprjl 30 and May 7 It is expected that 
Mr Aitken s piper on Divided Multiple Switchboards an 
F fticient telephone System for the Worlds Capitals will 
be read and discussed it the former meeting 

A Rbi tfr telegram from (ape 1 own st Ups that Dr 
Rubin is about to leave thei c for Chinde with a party of 
ebservers and native carriers for the pm pose of measuring 
an arc of meridian into North eastern Rhodesia from the 
Zambesi to I^alce T anganyika The expedition will be 
awav thn e years 

On Monday next May 4 the Berlin GesellschaTt fur 
Erdkunde will celebrate the seventy-fifth year of its existence 
by a special meeting and a banquet At the meeting a re 
port will be read on the scientific activity of the Society 
during the past five years Dr Sven Hedin will give an 
address on his explorations in Tibet and Prof K Sapper 
one on his studies of volcanic eruptions in the West Indies 
And Central America 

It is stared in Science that the Swedish Government 
has voted 4000! for the publication of the scientific 
results of Dr Sven Hedin s journey through Central Asia 
The work will comprise an atlas of Two large volumes, white 
41 third volume will contain Dr l^edin’a report on the 
geography of the country Further volumes will be devoted 
to the meteorological the astronomical md the geological 
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observations and to the bot inual and zoological collec¬ 
tions Ihe work will be published in English 

In reply to a questir n asked in the House of Commons 
on 1 uesday Mr Gerald Bilfour said that up to the present 
time in spile of careful n gotiilion ihe Board oF Trade 
has been unable to effect Arrangements U r a system of 
wireless telegraphv from shor to ship and ship to shore 
The samp difficulties have nr t arisen in the nsc of com 
munication between ships at sp 1 Mr \rnold TV rster in 
formed the House on the same dai lh it thr present average 
expenditure upon wireless telegnphv in Ihe Navi is about 
2 o 000/ per annum 

I life council of the Institution tf Civil I ngineers has 
made the following awards for papers r« id and discussed 
before the Institution during the past si ss c n A I elford 
gold medal to VIr Maurice F ilzmauru p ( M (j n Wilt 
gold medal to Mr B Hopkinson and a George Stephenson 
gold medal to Mr P J Cowan 1 elford premiums to 
Messrs t llopkinscn F I dbot F \\ S Stnki s P J 
Cowan J I Milton and \\ J Larkp The presmUtion 
of these awards together with those for papers which have 
not been subject to discussion and will be announced Inter 
will take place 11 tile inaugur il meeting of next session 

A ri-clnt cablegram from Cnptnn ( < Ibcck brings the 
inf( filiation says the Times that when he discovered the 
position if the winter quirlrrs of the National Antarctic 
expedition the ue prevented him from bringing the Morn 
in i, nearer thin eight miles to the Discoiiry The trans 
shipment cf coils and provisions hid therefore to bp done 
by means cf sledges dngged over that distance The 
l Viseo'i ery is only provisioned until next January so that 
the despatch of ihp Alnrmn fer her nlnf 1 second time 
is an absolute necessity in orcb r to avoid i cutastiuphe 
For the additional expense a sum c f 12 cmm / is urgently 
needed boon/ this year and the rest next year 

Thf Ta&eblatt publishes i wireless telegram transmitted 
by its correspondent from ^ Lrain running between Rxngs 
dorf and /ossrn JThr message states that experiments 
with wireless telrgraphy were made from a train in motion 
on the Herlm Zussen section of the military railway by a 
wireless telegraph company using the Braun Sie nens 
si stem During the journey active commurm ition was 
maintained between Marienfeld and Rangsdorf st it ons and 
the train and trustworthiness in transmission w is found in 
evpry case 

Mr C t PAihRSON has bpen appointed to like charge 
of the electrotechnical work including photometry at th* 
National Physical Laboratory L nder an arrang ment with 
the Indi in Liovernment the laborntrry is about to lake o\ er 
the work of preparing th< tide tables for Indian ports 
In this it will hive for the present the issistance of 
Mr Roberts of the Nautical Almanac Oflue in whose 
hinds the work has been for manv veais T hi committee 
has appointed Mr F J Selby formerly atholir of Irmity 
College Cambridge as assistant in charge of the work 

The fourteenth International Congress t f Medicine is 
being held at Madrid In reality a senes of congresses has 
been arranged The first that of the medual Press com 
menced on April 20 in the Madrid University and concluded 
on April 22 On April 23 the International Congress of 
Medicine proper was opened the first meeting being held 
in the T heatre Royal the King, the Queen Mother and the 
Ministers being present This main conference concludes 
to-day On May 1 a third congress of Spanish speaking 
European and American medical men commences and lasts 
For two days On May 3 the fourth and last medical con 
'gfcss meets and is to be purely a Spanish congress 
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Wb regret to record the death of Mr. G. P. Bulman, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at the early age of twenty-si*. He 
contributed several papers on the marine Molluscs of 
Northumberland to the reports Issued from the Marine 
Laboratory, Cullercoats. He also made some experimental 
attempts to solve certain of the problems relating to 
heredity. The results he obtained with regard to hybrid 
oochromy " were described in Nature, June 27^ 19 01 (P 
207). At the time of his death he was carrying on in the 
gardens of the Durham College of Science an experiment 
to test the much-discredited phenomenon, telegony—about 
which he wrote in Natural Science, vol xW. 

Mr. F. J. M Page, writing from the Chemical Labor¬ 
atory, London Hospital, states that radium bromide seems 
to have more penetrating power than the nitrate. Using 
the bromide ho observed a distinct luminosity on a zinc 
sulphide screen after the rays had passed through ten 
post-cards and the card of the screen (in all 5 millimetres) 
A diamond was found to be superior to zinc sulphide in 
detecting these rays; thus, on covering the bromide with 
a florin, no effect on the zinc sulphide could be seen, 
whereas a diamond glowed perceptibly when placed on a 
heap of five florins (S 5 mm) over the radium salt A 
barium platinocyanlde screen proved to afford a slightly 
more delicate test than the diamond. ' 

At the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
on Friday, April 24, the president, Mr J II Wicksteed, 
gave an address in which he traced briefly the development 
of the uses of iron, and Prof W E. Dalby read a paper 
on the education of engineers in America, Germany and 
Switzerland. Mr Wicksteed remarked that in the easiest 
written records to which an accurate date can be fixed, 
namely. In the fourth millennium b c , pyramid texts are 
found which prove beyond question that iron was well 
known in Egypt at that time, and that it was forged into 
weapons, tools and Instruments After an obscure existence 
of at least 3000 years, iron became historically famous 
The time of Homer, 880 b c., was notable for the attention 
that wad given to iron. The iron of antiquity was made 
direct from the ore, and was spongy malleable iron, which 
could be made more or less steely , and it was only as re¬ 
ducing furnaces were enlarged and the blast Increased that 
it came about within the last 400 years that cast-iron was 
produced on a commercial scale. Up to that time, bronze 
held the field for objects which could not be shaped by 
hand-hammering, The best authorities give the date 1490- 
1500 for the discovery of cast-iron, and it is remarkable that 
this discovery exactly corresponds with the revival of 
letters in England. From this time iron became as tract¬ 
able as bronze, and the iron foundry was added to the forge 

A large audience attended the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Monday to hear papers by Captain 
Sverdrup and Mr P. Schei on four years’ Arctic explor¬ 
ation and scientific observation in the Fram. From the 
furthest point north to which the expedition advanced— 
namely, Land's-lok, in about 8i° 40^ north lat., and 
long. 94 0 W.—they were unable to see land either 
towards the north or towards the west, and some 
new islands which were discovered would appear to form 
the natural termination of the Polar archipelago norlh of 
the American continent Although Captain Sverdrup was 
not prepared to assert that no land reallv existed north or 
west of the point he had indicated, he thought it extremely 
unlikely that land would be discovered in those directions, 
for as for as ever they were able to see there was nothing 
but sea covered with Ice of the usual coarse Arctic character, 
Captain Sverdrup said that in many parts of the newly- 
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discovered lands there appeared to be an abundance of 
animal life, especially musk-oxen and smaller game, such 
as hares and ptarmigan, as well as foxes and wolves Bears 
also were numerous In parts. Almost everywhere remains 
were discovered of Eskimo habitations. The scientific re¬ 
sults of the expedition are very valuable Meteorological 
observations were taken every second hour, both in summer 
and in winter, records were also made of the temperature 
of the sea and of the Ice, as well as of the tidal water. 
Magnetic observations were made at each of the several 
winter quarters. The expedition brought home ruh and 
valuable materials for the study of the zoology, botany, 
and geology of parts of the Arctic which had never before 
been visited The Fram reached Norway on September 12, 
190a, after an absence of four and a quarter years 

5ymonj'j Meteorological Magazine for April contains 
articles of exceptional interest relating to the rainfall of the 
last winter, the shortage of water, and the storm of 
February 26, by Prof. C J. Joly, Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland. We select for especial notice the table of rainfall 
extremes at Camden Square for forty year9, 1858-97. The 
average rainfall 19 25.46 inches The driest period is the 
spring, the rainfall each month from February to May being 
below two inches , in all other months the average fall ex¬ 
ceeds two inches, the maximum, 2 71 inches, occurring in 
October The greatest monthly fall was 672 inches in 
August, 1878, and the lowest 001 inch in February, 1891 
The greatest daily fall was 3 a8 inches on June 23, 1878 
Rain fulls, on an average, on 161 8 days in the year, the 
extremes being from 106 to 204 days. 

The appendix to the reports of the British South Africa 
Company on the administration of Rhodesia, for 1900 to 
1902, contains a meteorological report by Mr George Duthie. 
During the year ended March 31, 1902, or part of it, there 
were in operation seven barometric stations (three in 
Mashonaland and four in Matabeleland), three climatological 
or thermometric stations (one in Mashonaland and two in 
Matabeleland), and nine purely rainfall stations—making 
nineteen rainfall stations in all (twelve in Mashonaland and 
seven in Matabeleland). One barometric station and five 
rainfall stations have been added during the year Mr. 
Duthie's report contains abstracts pf the observations made 
at the stations, and also summaries of observations made in 
British Central Africa under the direction of Mr. McClounle. 

The fourth, and concluding, number of vol til. of the 
West Indian Bulletin contains two articles bv Mr. Maxwell- 
Lefroy, late entomologist to the Agricultural Department. 
The first forms the concluding portion, divided Into thirteen 
subjects, of a lengthy account of the scale insects of the 
West Indies. His second paper is on “ Crude Oil and 
Soap, a New General Insecticide " Kerosene Is rather ex¬ 
pensive in the West Indies, and so also is American 
crude petroleum, so Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy was induced to 
experiment with a crude oil mined In Barbados, and from 
this and soap he has obtained an emulsion which is a 
most valuable insecticide, from the very much increased 
Insecticidal properties of the heavy oil used. Mr. Francis 
Watts has some notes on West Indian fodders, and there 
is a report of an address by Dr Morris on agricultural 
efforts at Dominica. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a brochure on the 
causes of weather and earthquakes, from Captain A. J. 
Cooper, who Is known to hold some rather unorthodox 
views on the subject of tides and other phenomena The 
gTeater part of the pamphlet is occupied with comparisons 
between tbs dates of storms and the configuration of the 
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planets. The principle on which this comparison is made 
seems to be wrong 1 . A storm having 1 been recorded, an 
inquiry Is made Into the positions of the planets, moon, flic 
It would be more convincing If, from the arrangement of 
the planets, the weather was foretold The reply of the 
author ifl, however, that we do not know sufficient of the 
state of the weather over the whole world to be able to say 
whether the prediction is justified or not. The author does 
not seem to have read Prof. Schuster's address to the Astro¬ 
nomical Section at Belfast, in which he will find discussed 
the true principles which indicate a real connection between 
phenomena in which some relationship can be traced. 

A method of studying the action of insects' wings by 
instantaneous photography is described by Herr Robert von 
Lendenfeld in the Biologisches Centralblatt The photo¬ 
graphs were taken by concentrated sunlight, as many as 
3500 exposures per second being obtained by revolving a 
cog-wheel In the plane in which the image of the sun was 
focused The photographic images of the insect were 
separated by means of a revolving mirror One great diffi¬ 
culty was to make the fly fly, and it must not be forgotten 
that the insect was confined In a very restricted space, or 
even in some cases held in the fingers, thus hardly repro¬ 
ducing the conditions of free flight 

In a note in the Bulletin of the Imperial Naturalists' 
Society of Moscow, M. W. Mamontow describes a diamond 
contributed to the mineraloglcal museum at Moscow from 
the Ural Mountains. It was one of four diamonds found in a 
new secondary bed near the village of Koltachi, it weighed 
1 107 carat, and its specific gravity was 3 516 Most of the 
Ural Mountain diamonds weigh less than a carat Thr 
author describes sixteen deposits in the southern and central 
Urals from which more than 222 crystals have been obtained 
in seventy-three years. 

Whether the microbes which are constantly present in 
the intestinal canal of man and animals are essentially 
necessary to promote digestion, arc harmless and un- K 
necessary, or are even Injurious, is a question on which 
various observers have arrived at different results In a 
paper communicated to the Bulletin of thp Imperial 
Naturalists 1 Society of Moscow, Mdlle P V Tsiklinsky 
discusses this question From an examination of the litera¬ 
ture of the subject, and from a study of the microbe flora 
in question, the authoress is led to believe that, while certain 
microbes do undoubtedly promote digestion, and, in accord¬ 
ance with M. MetchnikofPs observations, in some cases 
exercise an antagonistic influence against germs of disease, 
■it is probably possible, by artificial means, such as by 
Variation of diet, to dispense with the bacteria in question, 
and thus to ^vpid the danger that they often cause in the 
living animal. Further, the view is put forward that 
the thermophilous microbes of the intestinal canal are mere 
varieties of ordinary non-thermophilous microbes, and not 
distinct species. 

We have received from Messrs. W, Watson and Son, of 
High Holborn, their latest catalogue of microscopes and 
accessories. Among the new items may be mentioned the 
•eries of substsge condensers, which, through the courtesy 
of Messrs, tyatson, we have had an opportunity of testing 
These are a|| of a high order, especially the " holoscopic " 
oil Immersion condenser, which appears to be as good as, 
If not superior to, any similar condenser we have had 
through our hapds. The "macro Illuminator" Is a most 
useful accessary for low-power photomicrography, the 
Illumination of large objects being fry Its aid very easily 
accomplished. There is also jj^jcrlbed a nsw two speed 
floe adjustment, the design and construction of which is 
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of considerable merit as well as 4 fine adjustment, designed 
for photomicrography and high-power work by Mr E B. 
Stringer, which should be of the greatest value to workers 
in these branches. The well-known " Van Heurck " micro¬ 
scope, than which there is probably no finer instrument to 
be obtained, is again described fully, as well as a new 
metallurgical microscope, for which there should, in view 
of the great advances recently in this branch of work, be 
a considerable demand 

We have received what appears to be the first part of a 
new Italian entomological journal, Redia, published at 
Portlcl. This part comprises a single memoir, by Signor 
F Silvestri, on the termites and the insects which live with 
them of South America. For the purpose of his researches 
the author visited Argentina in 1898, and Chili and Uruguay 
m the following year, obtaining a vast store of material, 
which has since been carefully worked "out The present 
memoir contains accounts of a number of new generic and 
specific types discovered by the author Six plates are 
devoted to details of structure. 

A unique specimen has been added to the gallery of fossil 
reptiles in the Natural History Museum This is a con¬ 
siderable portion of the skeleton of a gigantic sauropod 
dinosaur obtained from the Oxford Clay near Peterborough 
by Mr E N Leeds, of Eyebury When first the bones of 
this species were discovered some >ears ago, they were 
described by the late Mr J. W Hulke as Ornithopsis 
lcedsi t but the generic title has since been changed to 
Cetiosaurus The remains include the tail, sacrum, and 
parts of one hind and one fore limb. The Peterborough 
dinosaur, which is evidently allied to the American Diplo- 
docus (of which restored sketches are placed alongside), is 
the first example of the larger forms of these reptiles found 
in Britain of which enough of the skeleton has been found 
to admit of its being mounted The mounting reflects the 
greatest iredit on the mason and artificers of the museum 

Among the series of memoirs on the fishes of Japan by 
Messrs Jordan and Fowler, to which allusion has So fre¬ 
quently been made in these columns, none is of more general 
interest than the one on the sharks and rays (EUsmo- 
branchs), forming No 1324 of the Proceedings of the U S 
Nat. Mus Of the numerous forms recorded, by far the 
most noteworthy is the shark described as MitsuUurina 
owstom The genus and species are based on a single 
specimen captured in 1898 off Misaki in deep water, which, 
until November of last year, remained the only known ex¬ 
ample Dr. Smith Woodward has suggested that this 
shark is not genetically distinct from the Focene Scapano- 
rhynchus, but this is not admitted by the authors of the 
memoir befoie us, although the characters on which they 
maintain Its distinctness appear insignificant Messrs, 
Jordan and Fowler adopt more family groups than is usual, 
and use several names which are unfamiliar, although in 
employing Cetorhlnys, in place of Sclarhe, for the basking- 
shark they are undoubtedly right. 

As Prof. L. Bailey has made a special study of plant¬ 
breeding and plant form, he is well qualified to discuss the 
modern theories of variation and principles of hybridisation. 
Theee subjects he treated in an address delivered before the 
American Society for Plant Morphology and Physiology, and 
his paper has been printed in Science. Prof. Bailey points 
out that tbe most important part of Mendel's contribution 
is the law of heredity which he put forward, which is based 
[upon similarity or purity of the two fusing elements. 

The Botanical Club of Canada has endeavoured to stimu¬ 
late the collection of phonological records throughout the 
Various provinces ol the Dominion, and in Columbia and 
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Nova 5 cotia many of the schools undertake these observ 
atione as a form of nature study The schedules which have 
been distributed include the observation of farming oper 
atlons and a few meteorological phenomena in addition to 
t)ie ordinary data connected with the opening of flowers 
The annual report contains a ser es of observations mode 
In Nova Scolla from which average dates or phenochrons 
are calculated 

Attention is directed by Mr O E Dunlap to a remark 
able diversion in the waters of Niagara which happened qp 
March aa (Scientific American April 4) On the previous 
afternoon ice came down the upper river from Lake Erie 
in such quantities that immense masses lodged on the rocks 
above Goat Island and diverted the water from the American 
to the Canadian channel Thus the river bed above the 
American fall between the mainland and Goat Island wah 
left practically dry and numbers of people were able tQ 
walk from Green Island over reefs of rock to the head of 
Goat Island Here and there gravelly deposits and loose 
blocks of limestone weie to be seen amid great patihes of 
ice ind barely enough water fell over the limestone ledge 
to curtain the rocky cliffs below It is recorded that a 
similar incident occurred on March 2) 1848 

Tiik fossil fruits to which Bowerbank ga\e the nane 
Nipodites have in this country been obtained from the 
London Clay of Sheppey and the Bracklesh an Bed^ of 
Sussex I he various forms from the Eocene strata of 
Belgium have been grouped under c ne specific name 
dites Uurtmi given by Brongniart in 1828 (as C ocos Burtu).*) 
and of which the N gtgantcus of Bowerbank and the Y 
Bo-werbanhu of Fttingsh lusen dre regarded as svnon\ms 
These conclusions are stated in an essay by Mr \ C 
Seward and Mr FAN Arber (AG m WusSe Boy d Htsl 
Yaf de Belgique tome li 1903) The authors remark nn 
the structural resemblance between the fossil fruits and 
those of the recent palm Nipa which flourishes in the East 
Indies from the I ower Ganges and Ceylon across the Malav 
Peninsula and Archipelago even to Australia 

On Juesda) evenings during May the following leilurcn 
will be given at the Royal Victoria Hall —Dr Mill on 

Weather and Weather Prophets Dr Bertram Abra 
hams on hg)pt Mr Cunningham on hishes 
and Canon J W Horsley on Insects 

Prof N W Lord s Notes on Metallurgical Analysis 
have reached d second edition In its new form Lhe book is 
not only suitable for students in technical schools but also 
as a book of reference for use in metallurgical laboratories 
Methods for the determination of all elements likely to be 
encountered in ordinary analyses have been included in the 
new edition and the subjects of gas analysis and the testing 
of fuel have been more fully described than in the original 
issue of the volume J he book is issued from the Metal 
lurgical Laboratory of the Ohio State l piversitv 

fut twenty eighth iisue—that far 1903—of the Aide 
Mtmoire de Photographu edited by M C bubre and pub 
lished under the auspueg of the loulouse Photographic 
Society by M Gauthier Villars of Paris is full of valuable 
information for photographers In addition to the lists of 
the principal photographic societies in Europe and America 
rhe photographic magozi teg and books on photography 
published during 1902 it contains a detailed review, in 
seven chapters of photographic developments during last 
year 

Thb additions to the Zoological Society a Gardens 
during the past week include a C haem a Baboon (Papio 
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porcanus) four Black backed Jackals (Cofita mesomelas) T 
two Caracals (fclu caracal ) a Feline Genet {Genetta 
fehna) a Dusty Ichneumon ( Herpcsles pulvewlenius) four 
Suricates ( 5 uncofa fefmdacfyJn) three Levalllant a Cymctls 
(Cymetta pemcillata) two Bristly Ground Squirrels (Xeru* 
capensu) a Crested Porcupine (Jfyrtruc enstata) live 
Cape Hyraces (Hyrax capensts ) seven Spotted Eagle 

Owls ( Bubo maculosa ) a Bearded Falcon (Falco 
bi armteus) five Jackal Buzzards (Buteo jticdl) a 
Chanting Hawk (Mehcrax mustcus ) five South African 
Kestrels (Tmmmru/us ruptcolus) a I arge African Kestrel 
(Tinnuncufuj rwpicoloidr jJ four Leopard Tortoises (Testudo 
pardalis) a 1 ubefLulated Tortoise {Homopus femoralts) 
Irom South Africa three Rufous Weaver birds (Hyphant 
arms textor) a Grenadier Weaver bird ( Euplectes oryx) 
three Triangular spotted Pigeons (C olumba guinea) seven 
Fgyptian Geese {Chenalopex aegypttacus) from West Africa 
presented bv Colonel \ T Sloggett C M G a Sykes s 
Monkev (Ccr opitheius all tgulans) from West Africa a 
Smooth headed ( apuihin (Cihus mnnar/ius) from South 
east Brazil a Ring tailed Coati (\a.sua ru/a) from South 
America seven Long nosed A ipers (I ipera ammodytes) two 
Painted Frcgs (Dtsnglossus piclus) two Edible Frogs 
(Rnna csculcnla) n Southern Mud Frog ( Pelohates cultrtp *)> 
Furopean two Pennant s Pamkeels ( Platyccrcus pennanti) 
twelve Golden free Frogs (Hyla aurca ) from Australia 
two Seven banded Snakes (Tro/udnito/uj sc ptcmviitaius) a 
llog nosed Snake ( Heterodon platyrhtnos) from North 
\merira deposited 
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Agronomical Occurrences iv May — 


May 1 6 

10 

11 

12 

M 


11 

19 

20 

21 


Epoch of Aquand meteoric shower (Radiant 337 

2 °) 

2h Mercury at greatest elongation (21 0 31 E) 
Ceres S of fi Lconis (mag 4 1) 

Juno $ B N of c Ophiuchi (mag 33) 

8h 7m to 9h 5m Moon occults x Ophiuchi (mag 
50 

Venus Illuminated portion of disc = o 738 of Mars 
= 0926 


13b 5m to i6h 27m Trannt of Jupiter a Satellite 
III (Ganymede) 

Neptune in conjunction with 9 Gem 1 norum, Neptune 
10 S 

I4h Venu* in conjunction with « Geminorum,, 
\cnus 10 N 

Juno (mag 8 7) in opposition to the Sun 


\qva Geminorum before its Discovery —On receiving 
the Kiri announcement of Prof Turner s discovery of Nova 
Geminorum Prof Pickering Instituted a sdarch for this 
object on the early photographs of this region taken fer 
the Henry Draper memorial series 
A negative obtained on March id 15b 3m (GMT) 
whilst showing stars of 11 9 magnitude shows no trace of 
Lhe Nova neither could the latter be found on any of the 
sixty seven plates of this region taken between March 3 
1890 and February 28 1903 although most of them show 
stars of the twelfth magnitude or fainter A plate obtained 
on March 2d 13I1 19m shows stars of magnitude 9 o but 
shows no object in the NovA s position 

On a photograph taken March 6d i^h 28m there i« 
Lhe image of an object occupying the position of the Nova 
the photographic magnitude of which is 5 08 ±026 and 
negatives taken on several succeeding nights show th-it the 
magnitude gradually decreased until on March 25 it was 
only 8 08 

lhe photograph obtained on the last named date was 
taken with an objective prism and shows the spectrum of 
the Nova as a conspicuous object amongst the spectra of 
the surrounding stars This spectrum shows six bright 
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lines, their designations, assumed wave-lengths, and relative 
intensities being as follows — 

Hf, 3889, (1); H«, 3970. (3); H«, 4102, (8), Hy, 4341, (10) j 
—. 4643 . (»); »nd H8. 486*. (9). 

No dark lines are shown on tho photograph, but this 
may possibly be due to tho small dispersion employed. The 
same lines, together with the nebula line at A 5003, are 
shown on spectrograms obtained on March 29 and 31, And 
April 1, the nebula line appearing as brighter than Hf 
and of intensity 2-3 Later photographs contain lines at 
the estimated positions A 417(1, A 4240 and A 4462 

Prof Pickering remarks on the utility of feu^h a senes 
of systematic observations as are carried on under the 
Draper memorial fund, and states that even in the absence 
of Prof Turner's discovery and prompt announcement, Nova 
Geminorum would have been discovered, for its sperlrum 
was a very conspicuous object on the Harvard photograph 
of March 25 (H C O Circular , No 70) 

Recently Discovered Ierresirml Gases in the 
Chromosphere,— Owing to their proved relationship to 
helium, Prof. S A. Mitchell, of Columbia University, sus- 

ected that the recently discovered gases neon, argon, 

rypton, and xenon might be found to exist in the chromo¬ 
sphere, and in order to test his supposition he compared the 
wave-lengths of the lines in their rcspeUive specLra with 
the wave-lengths of the chromospheric spectrum obtained 
by himself during the Sumatra eclipse 

Owing to the low densities of the new gases, it is to be 
expected that, as is the case with helium, they will not 
appear in the normal solar spectrum, even though they 
may appear in the spectrum of the chromosphere; and 
again, owing to the low atomic weights of neon and argon, 
Prof Mitchell expected that Lhrse two gases might appear 
in the spectrum, whilst krypton and xenon, the atomic 
weights of which are greater, would probably not so 
appear 

As a result of his comparison Prof Mitchell comes to the 
conclusion that lines due to neon and argon are present in 
the chromospheric spertrum, but the evidence as to the 
presence of krypton and xenon is, at present, inconclusive. 
Lines which are due lo the more volatile gases of the 
earth’s atmosphere (1 e those which are uncondensed at 
the temperature of liquid hydrogen), as published by Liveing 
and Dewar, appear at AA 4047, 4398, 4422, 4431, 4540 and 
4B44, and the strongest argon lines, viz those at AA 4180 3, 
42008, 4259 5. 42W1 8 and 4430 3, are also represented in 
the spectium of the chromosphere. 

Prof Mitchell suggests that these gases may have come 
to the earth's atmosphere from the sun, as suggested in 
the theory put forward by Arrhenius, which supposes that 
ionised particles are conslantly being repulsed by the 
pressure of light, and thus journey from one sun to another 
(Astrophysical Journal, No 3, vol. xvn ) 

Catalogue of Measures of New DoqBLE Stvbs —In 
BuIUtm No. 29 of the Lick Observatory, Prof R G Aitken 
publishes a further addition of 117 new double stars and 
their measures to his new catalogue of these objects; the 
earlier sections of this catalogue have alrendy appeared in 
previous numbers of the Lick Bulletins and in the Astrono - 
mischc Nachrichten, 

The present section deals with Nos. 313 to 429 (Aitken) 
inclusive, and gives the position for 1900, the number in 
revious catalogues, the magnitude and the dates and 
gures of the various measures for each star. More than 
one-half of the pairs in this section are separated by angular 
distances not exceeding i # , and more than three-fourths afe 
only separated by a # or less 

The doubles have been discovered with the 12-mch 
telescope, but nearly ail the measures have been made with 
the 36-inch 

11 The Cambrian Natural Observer.” —The latest issue 
of this interesting little volume, which is the official orgah 
of the Astronomical Society of Wales, contains many 
Interesting records of observations, both astronomical and 
meteorological, made by members of the Society during 
190s. In future, the 11 Observer 11 #111 only appear annually 
instead of quarterly as hitherto 
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iELSM OLOCmICAL NOTES 

I HE last publication of llie Earthquake Investigation 
Committee of Japan contains five papers illustrated 
by twenty-six plates, all of whuh are the work of Dr F 
(Jmori The first of these refers to a horizontal pendulum 
tromometer, which is essentially a conical pendulum seismo¬ 
graph carrying a load of 50 kg and writing indices with 
a multiplication of 130 In addition to recording earth¬ 
quakes, it induates the almost continual existence of 
“ ,lllcro tremors,” the periods ol vvhuh are about 03 second 
and the range oorj mm When “pulsatory oscillations,” 
which are a larger form of disturbance than the tremors, 
ari in e\idence, it would appear from tho dluslraiions which 
are gi\en of those movements that they might serums!) 
interfere with the charm lor of an earthquake record 

In a communication on the overturning and sliding of 
columns, the relationship between the* horizontal component 
of earthquake motion and the displacement of bodies which 
are not attached to the ground, but simply ri st upon the 
same, is discussed and illustrated with considerable detail 
The effects of vertical motion aie referred to, and 1 o-es are 
pointed out where gate-posts and buildings have been caused 
to jump A paper bearing upon the seismic stability of tall 
chimneys gives the results of experiments upon the vibration 
of such sluictures 3 he remaining papers respectively refer 
lo the vibration of the piers of railway bridges as caused by 
traffic, and the vibration of walls at the time of earthquakes 

1 Hrse excellent publications arc undoubtedly of great 
wdue, especiallv to those who have to construct to resist 
earlhquake movements; but if the author could have given 
more complete references to mvrsligatiuns made by himself 
and also bv others 111 connection with similar inquiries, their 
value would have been enhanerd 

Other seismological notes are found in the reports of the 
Fhysico-M.ithematical Sen u*lv of lokyo In one of these, 
No ib, Dr Onion gives .1 summary of analyses he has 
made of seismograms cjf distant earthquakes This is 
followed by notes relating to the transit velocity of the first 
preliminary tremor of earthquakes of near ongin We are 
told that the duration of the^e eaily movements has a 
constant relationship to the distance they have travelled 
Therefore, if this distance is known, and the tune of arrival 
of the large waves has been noted, it is an easy matter to 
determine the time at which the preliminary tremors must 
have arrived With this factor and with a knowledge of 
the tune at which they originated, their velocity may be 
calculated A mean for this is given at 5 or b km per 
second, whilst a mean value determined from observations 
is 8 km per second In arriving at these results, it .must 
not be overlooked that in certain cases, at least, there has 
been an unavoidable want of precision in locating origins , 
the time of occurrence at an origin has been taken as the 
mean of times observed at stations regarded as being near 
to the same, and it has been assumed (hat the waves followed 
spherical paths These and other factors have no doubt 
contributed to the wide limits assigned to the results of 
these investigations 

In the tenth number of the new series of publications 
issued by the Earthquake Commission of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences, Dr E v. Mojsisovics gives a chrono¬ 
logical series of notes relating to 1^7 earthquakes which 
in 1^01 were recorded in various parts of the Austrian 
Empire The first of these catalogues, which consists of 
observations made for the most part without the aid of 
Instrumental apphapees, was issued in 1R98 

In addition to these lists of local disturbances, which may 
be compared to the slight shocks which from time to time 
are felt in this country, the Academy also publishes registers 
of disturbances which have originated at great distances 
and shaken the world ehroughout its mass Illustrations 
of these latter are found in the eleventh and twelfth numbers 
of the publications, the former referring to Trieste and the 
latter to Krernsmunster. 

At the first of these stations, three Rebeur-Ehlert pendu¬ 
lums have been kept at periods of about eight seconds, whilst 
at the second, similar instruments have periods of from three 
to four seconds. In 1901, at Trieste, 187 earthquakes were 
recorded, whilst at Hxemsmiinster only eighty-one were 
noted Although the natural period of the pendulums has 
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been comparatively short, both stations have suffered from 
“ mllcrosClsmische Unruhe 11 (air tremors?). 

At the present moment the most interesting station where 
world shaking earthquakes are recorded is at Pribram, 
where on the surface and at a depth of 1100 m. Wlechert's 
pendulums are installed. From the few records hitherto 
obtained, it appears that the motion on the surface and that 
underground nave a striking similarity 


DR. GOELD 1 ON BRAZILIAN DEER . 

T^R. E. GOELD 1 has decidedly advanced our knowledge 
^ of the deer of South America by a memoir on the ang¬ 
lers of three Brazilian species recently published in the 
Memonas of the museum at Para of which he has charge 
(Mem Hus. Goeldi, pert in., 190a). All South American 
deer, it need scarcely be said, differ markedly from the more 
typical deer of the Old World, the males of the larger 
species, together with their relatives, the white-tailed and 
the mule deer of North America, being specially distin¬ 
guished by the form of their antlers, whlcn branch in a 
fork-like manner some distance above their base, instead 
of giving off a brow-tine close to the latter Hitherto 
naturalists, in Europe at any rate, have had no definite 
information with regard to the gradual increase in the com¬ 
plexity of the antlers of the South American species as they 
are annually renewed This deficiency in our knowledge has 
been supplied In the case of the marsh-deer, the pampas-deer, 
and the one commonly called Cariacus gymnotis, in the 
memoir before ub With great pains, Dr Goeldi has col¬ 
lected a large series of tne antlers of each of the three 
species belonging to animals of different ages, and In the 
plates accompanying his memoir has figured a selection 
which serves to display the gradual evolution from the young 
to the adult form. In the course of the memoir, it is 
incidentally mentioned that the aforesaid C gymnotis, 
which is a near relative of the North American whitetail, 
has only recently made its appearance In Brazil, its proper 
home being Colombia and Guiana. 


THE PEARL FISHERIES OF CEYLON 

'T'HE celebrated pearl " oysters " of Ceylon are found 
A mainly In certain parts of the wide shallow plateau 
which occupies the upper end of the Gulf of Manaar, off the 
north-west coast of tne island and south of Adam's Bridge 

The animal ( Margaritifera vulgaris, Schum. = Avicula 
fucata , Gould) Is not a true oyster, but belongs to the family 
Aviculid®, and is therefore more nearly related to the 
mussels (Mytilus) than to the oysters (Ostraea) of our seas 

The fisheries are of very great antiquity They are re¬ 
ferred to by various classical authors, and Pliny speaks of 
the pearls from Taprobane (Ceylon) as “ by far the best 
in the world. 11 Cleopatra is said to have obtained pearls 
from Aripu, a small village on the Gulf of Manaar, which 
Is still tne centre of the pearl industry. Coming to more 
recent times, but still some centuries back, we have records 
of fisheries under the Singhalese kings of Kandy, and sub¬ 
sequently under the successive European rulers—the Portu¬ 
guese being In possession from about icoe to about 165s, 
the Dutch from that time to about 179s, and the English 
from the end of the eighteenth century onwards. A notable 
feature of thetfe fisheries under all administrations has been 
their uncertainty, 

The Dutch records show that there Were no fisheries 
between 173a and 1746, and again between 1768 and 1796, 
During our own time the supply failed in iBao to 1898, in 
1837 to 1854, in 1884 and several succeeding years, and 
finally after five successful fisheries in 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890 and 1891 there has been no return for the last decade. 
Many reasons, some fanciful, others with more or Jess basis 
of truth, hav* been given from time tq time for these re¬ 
curring failures of the fishery; and several investigations 
•uch as that of Dr. Kclaart (who unfortunately died before 
hi* work wal completed) in 1837 to 1859, and that of Mr. 
, Holdiworth in 1865 to 1869, have been undertaken without 
much practical result so far. 
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In September, 1901, 1 was asked to examine the records 
and report on the matter, and in the following spring was 
invited by the Government to go to Ceylon with a scientific 
assistant, and undertake what investigation into the con¬ 
dition of the banks might be considered necessary. Arriving 
at Colombo In January, 190a, as soon as a steamer could 
be obtained we proceeded to the pearl banks. In April it 
was necessary to return to my university duties in Liver¬ 
pool, but I was fortunate in having taken out with me as 
my assistant Mr. James Hornell, who was to remain in 
Ceylon for at least a year longer, in order to carry out the 
observations and experiments we had arranged, and com¬ 
plete our work. This programme has been carried out, and 
Mr. Hornell has kept me supplied with weekly reports and 
with specimens requiring detailed examination 

The s.s Lady Havelock was placed by the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment at my disposal for the work of examining into the 
biological conditions surrounding the pearl oyster banks; 
and this enabled us on two successive cruises of three or 
four weeks each to examine all the principal banks, and 
run lines of dredging and trawling and other observations 
across, around and between them, in order to ascertain the 
conditions that determine an oyster bed. Towards the end 
of the time 1 took part in the annual inspection of the pearl 
banks, by means of divers, along with the retiring in¬ 
spector, Captain J. Donnan, C.M.G , and his successor. 
Captain Legge During that period we lived and worked 
on the native barque Rangasameeporawee, and had daily 
opportunity of studying the methods of the native divers 
and the results they obtained. [These were discussed in 
the lecture and illustrated by lantern slides ] 

It 11 evident that there are two distinct questions that 
may be raised—the first as to the abundance of the adult 
“oysters," and the second as to the number of pearls in 
the oysters—and It was the first of these rather than the 
frequency of the pearls that seemed to call for investi¬ 
gation, sines the complaint has not been as to the number 
of pearls per adult oyster, but as to the complete disappear¬ 
ance of the shell-fish 

Most of the pearl oyster banks or " Pears " (meaning 
rock or any form of hard bottom, in distinction to " Manul, 
which indicates loose or soft sand) are In depths of from 5 
to 10 fathoms, and occupy the wide shallow area of nearly 
50 miles in length, and extending opposite Aripu to 20 miles 
in breadth, which lies to the south of Adam's Bridge. On 
the western edge of this area there is a steep declivity, the 
sea deepening within a few miles from under 10 to more 
than 100 fathoms ; while out in the centre of the southern 
part of the Gulf of Manaar, to the west of the Chilaw Pearl 
Banks, depths of between one and two thousand fathoms 
are reached. On our two cruises in the Lady Havelock we 
made a careful examination of the ground in several places 
outside the banks to the westward, on the chance of find¬ 
ing beds of adult oysters from which possibly the spat de¬ 
posited on the inshore banks might be derived. No such 
beds, outside the known “ Paars," were found; nor are 
they likely to exist. The bottom deposits in the ocean 
abysses to the west of Ceylon are entirely different In nature 
and origin from the coarse terrigenous sand, often cemented 
into masses, and the various calcareous nerltlc deposits, 
such as corals and nulllpores, found In the shallow water- 
on the banks, The steepest part of the slope, from 10 or 
ao fathoms down to about too fathoms or more, all along 
the western coast seems In most places to have a hard 
bottom covered with Alcyonarla, sponges, deep-sea corals, 
and other large encrusting and dendritic organisms. 
Neither on this slope nor in the deep water beyond the 
cliff did we find any ground suitable for the pearl oyster to 
live upon 

Clqse to the top of the steep slope, about ao miles from 
land, and in depths of from 8 to 10 fathoms Is situated the 
largest of the 0 Paars," the celebrated Perlya Paar, which 
has frequently figured In the inspectors' reports, has often 
given rise to hopes of great fisheries, and has as often 
caused deep disappointment to successive Government 
officials. The Ptriya Paar runs for about 11 nautical miles- 
north and south, and varies from one to two miles In 
breadth, and this—for a paar—large extent of ground be¬ 
comes periodically covered with young oysters, yvnlch, how¬ 
ever, almost Invariably disappear before the next inspec¬ 
tion. This paar has been called by the natives the 11 mother- 
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pur," under the impression that the young- oysters that 
come and go in fabulous numbers migrate or are carried 
inwards and supply the Inshore paars with their popula¬ 
tions. During a careful investigation of the Perlya Paar 
and its surroundings, we satisfied ourselves that there is no 
basis of /act for this belief; and it became clear to us that 
rhe successive broods of young oysters on the Perlya Paar, 
amounting probably within the last quarter century alone 
ro many millions of millions of oysters, which if they had 
been saved would have constituted enormous fisheries, have 
all bepn overwhelmed by natural causes, due mainly to the 
configuration of the ground and its exposure to the south¬ 
west monsoon. 

A study of the history of the Fenya Paar for the last 
twenty-four years [given more fully in the lecture] shows 
that since 1SB0 the bank has been naturally restocked with 
young oysters at least eleven times without yielding a 
fishery. 

The 10-fathom line skirts the western edge of the paar, 
and the too-fathom line is not far outside it, An examin¬ 
ation of the great slope outside Is suffinent to show that 
the south-west monsoon running up towards the Bay of 
Bengal for six months in the year must batter with full 
force on the exposed seaward edge of the bank and cause 
great disturbance of the bottom We made a careful survey 
of the Periya Paar in March, 1903, and found it covered 
with young oysters a few months old In my preliminary 
report 1 estimated these young oysters at not less than a 
hundred thousand millions, and stated my belief that these 
were doomed to destruction, and ought to be removed at 
the earliest opportunity to a safer locality further inshore 
Mr Hornell was authorised to carry out this recommenda¬ 
tion, and went to the Periya Paar early in November with 
boats and appliances suitable for the work, but found he 
had arrived too late The south-west monsoon had inter¬ 
vened, the bed had apparently been swept clean, and the 
enormous population of young oysters, which we had seen 
in March, and which might have been used to stock many 
of the smaller inshore paars, was now in all prohabilit\ 
either buried in sand or carried down the steep declivity 
into the deep water outside. This experience, taken along 
with what we know of the past history of the bank as 
revealed by the inspectors’ retorts, shows that whenever 
young oysters arc found on the Periya Paar, they ought, 
without delay, to be dredged up in bulk and transplanted 
to suitable ground in the Cheval district—the region where 
the most trustworthy paars are placed. 

From this example of the Periya Paar it is clear lliaL m 
considering the vicissitudes of the pearl oyster banks we 
havp to deal wilh great natural causes which cannot be 
removed, but which may to some extent be avoided, and 
that consequently it is necessary to introduce large measures 
of cultivation and regulation in order to increase the adult 
population on the grounds, give greater constancy to the 
Wpply, and remove the disappointing fluctuations in the 
fishery. 

There are in addition, however, various minor causes of 
failure of the fisheries, some of which we were able to 
investigate The pearl oyster has many enemies, such as 
star-fishes, boring sponges which destroy the shell, boring 
Mollmrs which suck out the animal, internal Trotozonn and 
Vermcan parasites and carnivorous fishes, all of which cause 
some destruction, and which may conspire on occasions to 
ruin a bed and change the prospects of a fishery But in 
connection with such zoological enemies, it i*s necessary to 
bear in mind that from the fisheries point of view their 
influence is not wholly evil, as some of them are closely 
associated with pearl production in the oyster One enemy 
(a Plectognathid fish) which doubtless devours many of the 
oysters, at the same time receives and passes on the parasite 
which leads to the production of pearls in others The loss 
of some individuals is in that case d toll that we very 
willingly pay, and no one would advocate the extermination 
of that particular enemy. 

In fact the oyster can probably cope well enough with 
its animate environment it not too recklessly decimated at 
the fisheries, and if man will only compensate to some ex¬ 
tent for the damage he does by giving some attention to the 
breeding stock and 11 spat," and l?y transplanting when 
-require? the growing young frorflT unsuitable ground to 
,known, and trustworthy paars. 
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Those were the main considerations that impressed me 
during our work on the banks, and were, therefore, the 
leading points dealt with in the conclusions given in my 
preliminary report (July, 1902), which ended as follows — 

11 To the biologist two dangers are, however, evident, 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, these are overcrowding 
and overfishing But the superabundance and the risk of 
depletion are at the opposite ends of the life cycle, and there¬ 
fore both are possible.at once on the same ground—and 
either is sufficient to cause locally and temporarily a failure 
of the pearl oyster fishery YVhal is required lo obviate 
these two dangers ahead, and ensure more constanty in the 
fisheries, is careful supervision of the banks bv someone 
who has had sufficient biological training to understand the 
life-problems of the animal, and who will therefore know 
when to carry out simple measures of fanning, ^uth as 
thinning and transplanting, and when to advise as to the 
regulation of the fisheries " 

In connection with cultivation and transplantation, there 
are various points in structure, reproduction, life-history, 
growth and habits of the oyster which we had to deal with, 
and some of which we \\*re abb Lo determine on the banks, 
while others have been the subject of Mr Hornell's work 
since, in the little marine laboratory we established at 
Galle [Discussed and illustrated by lantern slides in the 
lecture ] 

Turning now from the health of the oWer population on 
the “ pours ” to the subject of pearl formation, which is 
evidently an unhealthy and abnormal prucess, we find that 
in the Ceylon oyster there aie several distinct causes that 
lead to the production of pearls Some pearls or pearly 
excrescences on the interior of the shell are due to the 
irritation caused by boring sponges and burrowing worms 
Minute grains of sand and other foreign bodies gaining 
access to the body inside the shell, whu li arc popularly sup¬ 
posed to form the nuclpi of pearls, only do so, in our 
experience, in exceptional iir« umstances Out of the 
rtiftny pearls I have decalcified, onlv one contained in its 
centre what was undoubtedly a ^rain of sand , ancl from 
Mr. Hornell's notes, taken since I left LVjlun, J quote the 
following passage, showing that he has had u similar ex¬ 
perience — 

“February it>, 190)— Eur-pt arts Of two decalcified, 
one from the anterior par (No 148), proved to hate a 
minute quartz gram (micro preparalion 25) as nucleus " 

It seems probable that it is only when the shill is injured, 
as, for example, b> the breaking off or crushing of the 
projecting “ ears,’ 1 thereby enabling some fine sand to gain 
access to the interior, that Such mcjrgnnn particles supply 
I he irritation which gives rise fo pearl formation 

The majority of the pearls found free in the tissues of the 
body of the Ceylon oyster contain, in our experience, the 
more or less easily recognisable remains of Tlatyelmian 
parasites, so that the stimulation whuh causes eventually 
the Formation of an “ orient ” pearl is, as has been sug¬ 
gested by various writers in the past, due 1 0 infection by 
a minute lowly worm, which becomes encasrd and dies, 
thus justifying, in a sense, Dubois's statement that—" La 
plus belle perle n Vst done, «n definitive, qur le brlllant 
sarcophage d'un ver " [Cowpte j rendus , October 14, 1901.) 

[The lecturer then dealt with the work of Dr Kelaart 
(-859), to whom belongs Lhe honour of having first con¬ 
nected the formation of pearls in the Covlon oyster with 
■ the presence of Vennean parasites, Filrppi, Kukenmeister, 
Mcjebius, Humbert Clarner, Thurston, Giard, Seurat, 
Jameson, and finally Dubois—bringing the record up to 
January, 1903 ] 

We have found, Kelaart did half a century ago, that 
in the Ceylon pearl ojster there are several different kinds 
of worms commonly occurring as parasites, and we shall, I 
think, be able to show in our final report that Cestodes, 
Trematodes, and Nematodes are all concerned in pearl 
formation. Unlike the efts* of the European mussels, how¬ 
ever, we find, so far, thut in Ceylon the most important 
cause is a larval Cestodn of the 'i elrarhynchus form Mr 
Hornell has traced a considerable part of the life-history of 
this parasite, from an early free-swimming stage to a late 
larval condition in the file fish (BoJisUs mill's) which 
frequents the pearl banks and preys upon the oysters. We 
have not yet succeeded in finding the adult, but it will 
probably prove to infest the sharks or other large Elasmo- 
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branch* which devour B&Jistes. It is only due to my excel¬ 
lent assistant, Mr. James HorneU, to state that our observ¬ 
ations on pearl formation are mainly due to him. During 
the comparatively limited time (under three months) that 1 
had on the banks, I was mainly occupied with what seemed 
the more important question of the life-conditions of the 
oyster, in view of (he frequent depletion of particular 
grounds It is Important to note that these interesting 
pearl-formation parasites are not only widely distributed 
over the Manoar banks, but also on &ther parts of the coast 
of Ceylon. Mr Hornell has found Balistes with its Cestode 
parasite both at Trincomalie and at Galle, and the •sharks 
also occur all round the island, t>o that there can be no 
question as to the probable infection of oysters grown At 
these or any other suitable localities 

There is still, however, much to find out in regard to all 
these points, and other details affecting the life of the oyster 
and the prosperity of the pearl fisheries. Mr Hornell and 
1 are still in the middle of our Investigations, and this mu^t 
be regarded as only a preliminary statement of results which 
may have to be corrected, and I hope will be considerably 
extended in our final report 

It is interesting to note that the Ceylon Government 
Gazette of December 2a last announced a pearl fishery, to 
commence on February 22, during whuli the following 
banks would be fished — 

The South-East Cheval Paar, estimated to have 49 million 
o) siers. 

The Fust Cheval Paar, with 11 millions 

l'he North-East Cheval Paar, with 13 millions. 

'I he Penya Paar Kerroi, with 8 millions—making in all 
more than Ho million oysters. 

That fishery is now m progress, Mr Hornell is attend¬ 
ing it, and we hope that it may result not merely in u large 
revenue from pearls, but also in considerable additions to 
our scientific knowledge of the oysters. 

As an incident of our work in Ceylon, it was fop[icl 
neepssary to fit up the scientific man’s workshop—a smpll 
laboratory on the edge of the sea, with experimental tanks, 
a circulation of sea-water and facilities for microscopic and 
other work For several reasons [discussed in the lecture] 
we chose Galle at the southern ena of Ceylon, and we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the choice With its large 
bay, its rich fauna and the sheltered collecting ground of 
the lagoon within the coral reef, it is probably one of the 
best possible spots for the naturalist's work in eastern 
tropical seas 

fn the Interests of science it is to be hoped, then, that the 
marine laboratory at Galle will soon be established on a 
permanent basis with a suitable equipment. It ought, 
moreover, to be of sufficient size to accommodate two or 
three additional zoologists, such as members of the staff 
of the museum and of the medical college at Colombo, or 
scientific visitors from Europe. The work of such men 
would help In the Investigation of the'marine fauna and in 
the elucidation of practical problems, and the laboratory 
would soon become a credit and an attraction to the colony. 
Such an Institution at Galle would be known throughout 
the scientific world, and would be visited by many student^ 
of science, and it might reasonably he hoped that in time 
it would perform for the marine biology and the fishing 
industries of Ceylon very much the same important func¬ 
tions as those fulfilled by the celebratedT gardens and labor¬ 
atory at Peradetiiya for the botany and associated economic 
problems of the land. W A. H. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mn. F. C. McClellan has been appointed to the new 
chair of forestry and estate management at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester 

The new science buildings of the Colston's Girls’ School, 
Bristol will ha opened on Friday, May 15, by the Right 
Hon. Henry Hobhouoe, M.P. 15 

jj'J^.hsve received a copy of the University of Colorado 
XNRiftir for December, 190s. It contains a detailed account 
of quarto-dentanhlal celebration held at the end of last 
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year in connection with the University of Colorado, when 
addresses were delivered by Profs. A. Reed, F. S, Lee, 
D. C* Jackson, and others. 

The Council of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society has appointed Mr. A. P Hunt, sublibrarian of 
Balllol College, Oxford, to be assistant secretary and 
librarian to the Society, m succession to Mr. Charles Leigh, 
who has been appointed deputy librarian of the Owen* 
College, Manchester. 

The second volume of the Report of the r U S Com¬ 
missioner of Education for the year 1900-1901 runs, like the 
former part, to more than twelve hundred pages A large 
portion of the volume is concerned solely with statistics, and 
these refer to every grade of education Uninteresting 
though these masses of figures are likely to prove to ordinary 
teachers, they will be found of great value by the student 
of educational problems The descriptive article which will 
most directly appeal to men of science is one on instruction 
in mining engineering It appears that the first school of 
mines in the United States was established in New York 
City in 1863, in connection wllh the institution which later 
developed Into the existing Columbia bniiersitv At the 
dose o( 1901 there were thirty-seven institutions offering 
courses in mining engineering, two of the courses—those 
in connection with the University of North Carolina and 
the University of Texas—having been instituted in iqm. 
The article also contains short accounts of the systems of 
instruction m mining in each of the ihirty-seven institu 
tions holding courses. A chapter is given to consular re¬ 
ports sent home to the United States b> its consuls in 
different parts of the world, and these reports contain many 
hints likely "to be of practical value to the lecturers and 
others in American colleges One chapter appears out of 
place in an educational report, since it is concerned with 
the introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska, 

The first part of vol xiv of the Transaction * of the South 
African Philosophical Society contains an instructive paper 
by the Rev. Dr Flint on the legal and economic bases of 
some colonial teaching universities, which rondudes with 
the local application of the results of the inquiry The 
paper summarises the salient facts in the history of the 
Important colonial universities, but it is only possible here 
to refer to one or two points of interest The Government 
of New South Wales voted at its establishment 50,000/ for 
the buildings of Sydney University. An endowment of not 
more than 20,000/ , with an annual sum of 500/. for the 
stipend of the principal, was provided for eacn*coUege in¬ 
corporated within Sydney University upon tfie condition that 
10,000/. at least shall have been subscribed far its founders, 
the whole to be voted to the erection of buildings on land 
granted for the purpose. New Zealand University has also 
been generously treated by its Government, from which 
source it receives an annual grant of 3000/. But in addition 
to this the four affiliated colleges have received land grants 
to the extent of 40,000 acres, and Otago, for instance, re¬ 
ceives in rent from lands granted in this way about 6500/ 
per year Similarly, the University of Adelaide received 
from South Australia a grant of 50,000 acres. The Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne appears to receive ln lV £tavenunent 
grants some 13,300/. It is well that these examples, which 
do not by any means exhaust the instances given in the 
paper, should be brought prominently before the people of 
South Africa, in view of the growing feetfng that a worthy 
teaching university for the whole of South Africa is much 
needed 

The annual discussion before the Washington meeting 
last January of the American Society of Naturalists dealt 
with the question few can endowments be used most 
effectively /or scientific research? The speeches on this, 
occasion are printed in Aptyice for April 10. Prof. T C. 
Chamberlin advocated tHfc Special endowment of chairs oF 
research, There ought no longer, he said, to be a struggle- 
on the part of the capable Investigator to free himself from 
obligations to teach that he may devote himself to creative 
work. From 20,000/. to 4o>o°ol would effectively endow a 
chair of research though Prof. Chamberlin argued liter 1 
that the endowment ahquld be made to the department 
rather than a specific chair, thus distributing the function 
of research among the members of the staff according to 
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thdt capabilities and tastes Prof W M Wheeler showed 
how large a part of the value of fellowships was lost to 
research by expecting fellows to perform extraneous duties 
and to do their research always at a given institution 
Prof Munsterberg insisted that the only two factors which 
really count for research are to be found in the minds of 
the men engaged upon it they are first intellectual 
quality and secondly the will to achieve In these tw1 
respects he maintained American research to be defective 
He urged the men of wealth who hud millions ready for 
endowment first to make the career of research attramve 
-iO that more men of first class type may be tempted and 
to create great premiums by putting above the present 
university system a still higher institution an over 
university where the finest masters of research chosen by 
their peers are brought together for far reaching work 
which transcends the possibilities of the educational institu 
lions Whatever can he done to give the career national 
glory thus to attract the finest men will be productive for 
the Work of research 1 o secure that able men shall do 
their best work he advised the following i ourse —Make 
the academic rareer in the real universities the promotion 
10 higher positions dependent in first line upon research 
work as it is in Germany and the work will be done in 
spite of all obstacles There is at present no greuler 
educational need than to educate the trustees and benefactors 
of universities 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society March 26 — 1 Some Physical Pn perties of 
Nickel Carbonyl By James Dawar, M A Sc D LL D 
F R b and Humphrey Ow^n Jonn, \f A B Sc 

1 he authors communication gives an account of the in 
vestigation of a number of the physical properties of nickel 
carbonyl which have hitherto been investigated only to a 
slight extent 

It was found that the compound in the gaseous slate was 
much more stable than it had hitherto been supposed to be 
and that no explosion took place #hen the vapour was 
suddenly heated provided that oxygen was not present in 
the surrounding gas When the vapour was decomposed by 
heat the products of dissociation were nickel ana carbon 
monoxide at temperatures below j8o° L only traces of 
carbon dioxide could be detected so that the decomposition 
postulated by Berthelot to explain the explosion of the 
vapour does not take place any appreciable extent 

A large number of vapour density determinations were 
made by Victor Meyer s method at a number of tempera 
tures between 63° C and ai6° C in an atmosphere of various 
inert gases (hydrogen niLrogen and ethylene) and also in 
carbon monoxide 

The effect of temperature of rote of admixture of the 
vapour with the surrounding gas by diffusion and of the 
presence of one of the products of dissociation on the 
extent of the dissociation is very clearly seen from the 
numerical values <And the curves 

A number of determinations of the vapour-density at 
various temperatures under reduced pressure were made 
and also how the marked effect of temperature on the 
dissociatioh The dissociation becomes practically complete 
only at the boiling point of aniline 

The critical temperature was found to be about 200° C 
and the critical pressure was estimated to be about thirty 
atmospheres 

A number of vapour pressure determinations were made 
by the statical method over a range of temperature between 
—9 0 C and +30° C from the values obtained the Rankine 
formula gives the following relation between the absolute 
temperature 1 and the pressure p In millimetres of 
mercury — 

log * = 7 355- , 4 I 5/'l 

1 he results are compared with those obtained by Mittasch 
by the dynamic method 

Various constants are caUutated from the results obtained 
and these are found in several cases to be very similar to 
the corresponding constants for ether Hie latent heat of 
vaporisation is 38 1 calories per graju and the Trouton 
constant Is M 6 The molecule of nickel carbonyl appear? 
to be 4.2 times larger than that of carbon monoxide 
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Some experiments whiih were made show that the re 
action between carbon monoxide and nickel is reversible 
and proceeds rapidly at the ordinary temperature and with 
a measurable velocity at verv low temperatures 

Royal Microscopical Society, Apnl 15 —Dr Hy 
Woodward F R S in the chair—Mr T W Millet?* 
report on the recent Foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago 
collected by Mr A Durrand part xiv was taken as read 
— I he secretary read a paper by Mr h B Stringer on a 
new method of using the electric ire in photomicrography 
lhe method consists in employing ihe radiation of the 
electric arc itself altogether separated from the incandescent 
carbons lhis mcdified by rertam light filters yields a 
powerful viofet monochromatic fight on the extreme limit 
of visibillt\ lhe separation is effected by the subbtage dia 

phragm the opening in wh rh is adjusted so ts to allrw 
nly the radiation of the art t) pass \ ir ugh contain 
mg a solution of ammoniated sulphate of topper suppresses 
all but the violet band and the ultn violet rays are inter 
opted by another ttough containing a solution of sulphate 
of quinine l antern slides of Pleurt sigma angulatum dry 
and Cosnnodiscus asteromphalus in styrax taken with a 
7ejss i mm oil immersion apothroinatic objective 0/14 
N A and 8 compensating eyepiece giving a magnification) 
of 2200 diameters were shown upon the screen lhe author 
discussed the poss billty of jbla mn~ lenses corrected for 
the ultra violet rays which would enable photography to 
do for the microscope what it had already done for the 
telescope Jhrep slides of Navtcula bombus were shown on 
lhe s reen to de nonstrate the advantage of uemg the trough! 
c ntam ng solutDns of ummunialed sulphate of copper and 
sulphate of quinine —Dr R Hamlyn Harris sent a de 
scription of an apparatus for facilitating the manipulation 
of celloidin sections The apparatus consisted of a circular 
vessel 34* diameter and fr* deep outside The body is made 
of p non-corroding metal and the bottom of brass It Is 
divided into twenty compartments in each compartment are 
perforations to allow fluid to es ape when the transfer Is 
made from one fluid to another lhe apparatus suggested 
itself to the writer s mind in consequence of the difficulties 
experienced by him in preparing staining and mounting 
n series of celloidin sections >n successive order —Mr C F 
llouaaalat exhibited about two dozen mounted slides of 
Rotifers of the genus Brachionus The specimens besides 
those collected in England came from America Asia Minor 
Bohemia China Germany and Hungary and comprised 
Sixteen species including one not yet described and a 
number of varieties The author mentioned that the 
B reubens exhibited was lhe true species of Fhrenber^ 
and different from the one figured Under that name in 
Hudson end Gosse s monograph 

Paris 

Aesdemy of Sciences, April 20 —M Albert Gaudry in 

lhe chair—Statistics of the minor planets The di^tnbu 
t on of the elements taking the apheha as the argument 
b} M O Callandraau The aphella distances arrange 
themselves symmetrically about their mean value in a 
manner resembling the arrangement of accidental errors 
—On spinllosis in the Bovidaj by M \ Lavaran An 
account with drawings of the detailed examination of the 
blood of Transvaal cattle infected with spirilla These 
parasites have always been found in the blood of catcle 
associated with other organisms At the present L me only 
rwo diseaseb are definitely known to be produced bv spirilla 
lhe relapsing fever caused by Sp Oberme icti peculiar to 
innn and the spirillosis produced by Sp anser mum The 
parasite described in the present paper forms a new species 
to which the na lie b/> 7/ieiferi is given —On the Integra 
Mon of differential equations of the second order with con 
slant coefficients by M F V^lller Ihe specific heats and 
firsts of vaporisation and of fusion of aniline and some 
ulher organic compounds by M da Foperand The 
specific heat of aniline in the solid and liquid state and of 
the latent heat of fusion has been determined by the 
method of mixture's Measurements are also given for 
nitrobenzene benzene and acetic acid —Photographic 
observation of the eclipse of the moon on April 11 1903 at 
the Observatory of Toulouse by M MonfangtraM. The- 
atmospheric oondihoiiA on the night of the eclipse were 
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very favourable eleven negatives being obtained —Observ¬ 
ation of the lunar eclipse of April n-ia 1903 by M R 
MallMt. Eighteen negatives were taken and submitted 
to the Academy —On B M Guichard s new transform 
ation of surfaces of 'total constant curvature by M 
Tilti4lea. —On a new generalisation of the theorem 

of M Picard on entire functions by M Georges 

Remoundss, —Researches on electric convection by 
MM V Or4mfeu and H Pender In spire of 

the contradictory nature of some of the experimental re 
suits obtained the authors believe that they are justified 
in drawing the conclusion that charged metallic surfaces 
either continuous or divided into sectors and turning in air 
in their own plane produce magnetic effects in the sense 
predicted by electric convection and agreeing within 10 
per rent with the order of magnitude calculated for con 
vection The interposition of fixed armatures between the 
moving surfaces and the measuring apparatus appear? to 
have no influence on the magnetic effects obtained —On 
magnetic hysteresis at high frequencies by MM C L 
Ouye and B Hsriflsld i he question has frequently been 

raised as to whether the energy lost by hysteresis in a 
magnetic cycle is independent of the speed with which the 
cycle is completed and very contradictory results have 
hitherto been published The chief cause of uncertainty is 
the pmsence of Foucault currents and in the experiments 
det, ribed 10 the present paper an attempt has been ni ide 
to eliminate this difficulty by the use of very fine iron wires 
and a thermal method for measuring the energy dissipated 
ip the wire has been adopted Up lo 1200 periods per 
second the energy consumed by hysteresis is independent 
of the velocity of the cycle—On the magnetic properties 
of the terrestrial atmosphere by M Charles Nordmann 
1 he magnetic propert es of the atmosphere can only hav 
a very small effect on the earth s magnetic field and can 
only produce a negligible fraction of the diurnal period f 
a magnetised needle — On elei tr c sparks by M B 
■Vlnltla — The electrical separation of metallic powders 
and inert material and of the metallic part of a miner d 
from its gangue by M D Noffroano —On a self register 
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